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‘New’ History 

The modes of constructing the past undergo change almost continuously; I 
in every age history is written anew. The contours of this change reflect 
the changing conception of history, its progress and goal, as influenced by 
a variet> of ideologies and socio-political theories - ranging from religious 
views to the post-isms of the contemporary world. In the process, Rankean 
confidence about the certainty of historical knowledge has almost 
irretrievably disa^iCAred. llie imagined, constructed and conjectural 
histories which now crowd the discipline refuse to go beyond 
uncertainties: they leave the black cat in the dark. 2595 

Finance for Local Bodies 

Now that all the state legislatures have gone through the motions of 
passing legislation within the framework laid down in the 73rd and 74th 
amendments to the Constitution, one of the first steps the state 
governments are obliged to take is that of setting up state finance 
commissions to make recommendations for the devolution of finances 
and/or financial powers to the various local bodies. What are the 
principal dimensions of the task that the state finance commissions 
have to perform? 2622 

State, Civil Society and Communal Violence 

Bijnor, in western UP, was riKkcd by a major Hindu-Muslim riot in 
October 1990. This was among the most .serious of the many outbreaks 
that took place in the wake of the BJP's campaign to build a temple at 
the supposed birthplace of Ram in Ayodhya. While it is true that if the 
state had taken certain simple measures in time it might have prevented 
a major riot li> in taking place, the infirmities of state intervention ,, 

should not disi . i us from the forces at work within civil society 
that have herakk J the growth of an increasingly violent, polarised, 
communal society. 2 


Missing Alternative 

The Uttarakhand movement which 
occupies the centre of the Indian 
political scene at the moment is also a 
measure of the irrelevance of the 
communist forces and their left allies 
in contemporary Indian politics, not 
only in terms of direct striking power 
but also in terms of an alternative 
thrust of policy. 2579 

Lost Land 

Expenditure on preventive measures 
tends to fall gravely short of desired 
levels, while remedial actions 
get a maikedly better deal. An 
investigation of the problem of land 
degradation from develoggient 
of canal irrigation. <625 

Undoing AparthCitl 


The process of bringing abdiitrSpid 
social change so as to undo the 
impact of apartheid to which the 
government of national unity led by 
Nelson Mandela is committ^ in 
South Africa is replete with 
striking ironies and challenges. 2591 


Shares for Workers? ^ 

The trade union movement has to 
think of alternative strategies to face 
the threat to workers posed by the 
government’s economic policies. 
such .strategy could be that of ^ 
encouraging and guiding workers to ^ 
collectively hold shares in their ^ 
enterpnses. The experience of * 
worker-shareholders’ co-operatives • S 
in Quebec in Canada is instructive 
in this regard, _ 2580 

BSP in Andhra 

The entry of the Bahujan Samaj 
Party into the political scene in 
Andhra Pradesh has to be viewed 
against the resurgence of the 
backward castes in areas such 
as northern Telengana. _ 2583 

Case for Deregulation 

The iron grip of the government 
is throttling academic research, 
more than ever before, but there 
seem to be few^proponents of 
deregulation ai^ liberalisation 
in this area. '' 2589 










LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Mass Conversion of 
Muslims 

, YCXjINDER SIKAND and Manjan Katju s 
article (August 20) is well documented and 
researched but would also appear to be 
tendenbous It abounds in instances of 
mggfuwfalsi and suppresioien Certainly 
the authors have a right to hold their views 
but they should not twist the facts 

(i) 1 he statement that The vast majority 
of India s ovci 120 million Muslims arc 
descendants of low caste Hindus who 
conveited to Islam to escape from the 
oppression of the higher castes and in 
search of equality and dignity is only 
partially true It ignores the tact that ovei 
centui ICS hundreds of thousands of Hindus 
were forced to convert to Isl cm by Muslim 
rulers to save their lives The history of 
conversions during the rule of Aurang/eb 
and 1 ippu Sultan i annot be forgotten 

(II) 'In the wake of the partition of the 
subcontinent in August 1047 the authors 
state in several areas Hindus torced 
Muslims to choose between fleeing to 
Pakistan being slaughtered or else agreeing 
to conveit to Hinduism’ The authors do 
not mention that lakhs ot Hindus also wc rc 
killed in the holocaust in the pre partition 
and post partition months in fact the ugly 
mass killings were planned by Jinnah in 
his diicct ac tion commencing from August 
16 1046 The authors should not seek to 
desenhe the Muslims as sufferers at the 
hands ot Hindus 

(hi) Yet another instance ot the 
dangerous manner ot the aulhois pre 
seniation is that they would appear to be 
creating and raising false alarms when 
they observe ‘Muslims in many parts of 
India live in constant tear ot attacks by 
Hindu mobs etc While there may be 
such stray instances the tendency to 
generalise needs to be condemned as this 
may provide grist to Pakistan s mill ot 
false propaganda 

hinally the authors of the article will be 
well advised to be aware of proseiytisation 
efforts by Christian missionaries all over 
the country not to mention the Muslim 
organisations efforts at mass conversion 
a la Mccnakshipuram in Tamil Nadu with 
the help ot inflow of funds from Islamic 
countries trf west Asia No rational Hindu 
would deny that there are defects or 
deficiencies in the Hindu society Every 
major religion ot the world has had past 
practices and events that ate best foi gotten— 
like the Inquisition in the history of 
Chnstiai}ity Both Christians and Muslims 
are known to have converted thousands of 
Hindus by deceitful means in the past not 


for spiritual upgradation of those backward 
downtrodden Hindus but forpolitical reasons 
and religious aggrandisement Otherwise, 
among Christians and Muslims of 
today there would be no caste differences 
and some of them would not be asking for 
special privileges on the ground of their 
being as backward as scheduled castes 
among Hindus 

V S Paivardiian 

Pune 

Population and Prosperity 

AMRIT WILSON’S article (August 20) 
helped one to understand the politics of 
population control It is now more or less 
well known that various methods of 
population control are being imported from 
developed countries like the US whici 
appear to be moic interested in controlling 
population in less developed countries 
(I DC) than in reducing their own resource 
consumption in fact one child bom in a 
countiy like the US consumes resources 
equivalent to 20 2S hildrcn born in a LDC 
like India 

By repeating slogans of population 
control these countnc'' are engineering a 
devaluation of human litc in 1 DC s When 
we hear of mass deaths in an accident or a 
natural disaster people here begin to feel 
that population has hecn reduced' 

( oiintnes like the US create scareity of 
resources by importing precious 1 DC 
resources and we are made to understand 
that the shortage is due to oveipopulation 
7 he west knows as we Asians and Africans 
do that population is not the real reason 


for po«erty in the same manner as ON 
GDP IS not a true index ot people 
prosperity If we take care of pover , 
population will take care of itsei 
However, the reverse of this statement is 
not true because it is practically impossible 
to control population by the means and 
methods in vogue Now a new parameter 
IS being introduced in the role and say 
women in population control The World 
Bank and UN agencies ironically fit 
sense in these policies and propaganda 
The growth of population would i e 
automatically controlled once people 
the LDCs begin to feel that the policy is 
not being imposed from outside 


Delhi 


S K Sharma 



Devaluing Democracy 


S GUHAN s rcvitw ‘The Blotted Copy 
Book (August 27) of R Venkataraman » 
autobiography Pre\ dintial Yean i 
brilliant and objective courageous and 
convincing It points out the political 
background ol the former president of 
India and then indicates the instances of 
the deliberate disregard for the values of 
dtniocracj freedom fellowship and 
fratcinity enshrined in the Constitution 
staining the pages ot contcinpoiary history 
Would Mahatma Ciandhi (Venkataraman 
hardly hesitates to proclaim to be a 
foremost follower) have blessed o 
cursed him regarding his devotion 
truth ( satya ) ’ ' 

7 M Gnanaprsoasa ' 

Madurai 
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^ A^^shful Thinking on Debt 


1 A N dchievemcnt of the three years of stabihsation and 
1 /xstructural adjustment which has been repeatedly 
emphasised by government spokesmen is the improvement in 
die country’s external sector transactions which in turn is 
claimed to have made tor a consolidation of the external debt 
position It IS true that the growth o( external debt in I'W? 94 
at $ 644 million as reported in the RBI s Annual Report jot 

1991 94 was probably the lowest foi a year of nonnal 
economic activity since the beginning ot the Second Plan 
Fven in the ciisis year ol 1991 92 there was a net addition 
ot $ I S billion to the stock of external debt, in 1990 91 
the incrca>e had been ol the order of $ 7 944 billion and in 

1992 91 It was $4 716 billion 

The relatively small growth in external debt in 1991 94 has 
however to be read with some other developments which do 
not on the whole augur well loi the succ ess of cxtctnal sector 
ad|ustmcnt In the first place the growth of external debt has 
been lower because of the retirement ot many short term 
obligations though admittedly data on short term debt aie 
incomplete Available information shows that short-term debt 
declined from $ 6 141) billion at the end of March 1991 to 
, $ 1 626 billion at the end of March this year, or by $ 2 714 
billion of which $1 101 billion were under NRI deposits This 
IS as It should be of course for when theie have been very 
si/cablc increases in foreign exchange reserves there is little 
reason to resort to short term borrowings at a high cost But 
at the same time, total long term external debt rose by $ 1158 
billion in 1993 94 from $ 81646 billion Ui $ 87 004 billion 
This increase, it is true, was essentially attnbutable to arise in 
the concessional component of the debt Bilateral debt and 
debt owed to multilateral institutions, both of which have a 
large element of concessionality, aic together believed to have 
constituted 48 per cent of gross indebtedness at the end of 
March 1994 as against 46 per cent at the end of March 1991 

The above may have been true of 1993-94 when there was 
exceptional financing by aid donors, but otherwise the share 
of concessional finance in total debt has been declining in 
recent years That apart, this uncritical acceptance of the 
notion of concessionality m aid is questionable on a vanety of 
substanuve grounds, but at least one obvious, though indirect, 
damage caused by such aid should not be lost sight ot As part 
of the ovot and covert conditionalities associated with the 
structural adjustment loans from the World Bank and the 
Asian Development Bank (ADB) and the stand-by facilities 
from the IMF, the government has been forced o expose the 
Indian economy to not just export-oncntation but globalisation 
> The resultant ciqiital inflows in the form of portiolio invest¬ 


ment in the Indian share markets by foreign institutional 
investors (Fils) and through global depository receipts (GDRs) 
are sure to create problems in the years to come The number 
of FUs registered with the Secunties and Exchange Board of 
India (SEBI) has now touched 217 against 158 in March 
and total gross investment by them and through GDRs in 
1991 94 was S149 billion with a further $ 2 billion flowing 
in since the beginning ol this financial year The government 
has been arguing that these inflovss are in the nature of non¬ 
debt creating equity which, however, is a rather mecliancal 
way ot viewing the implications of these liabilities B^ my 
mcasuic the portfolio inflows arc mure expensive for the 
economy than even commercial borrowings abroad 
If portfolio investment of the type mentioned were to be 
clubbed with external debt so as to generate a total picture of 
external liabilities (other than foreign direct investment), the 
claim of the government and the RBI that the debt to-GDP 
ratio and the debt service ratio have declined would be shown 
to be questionable The latest data put out by the RBI suggest 
that the debt-to-GDP ratio has f^len from 40 per cent in 
1992-93 to 15 1 per cent in 1991 94 and the debt service ratio 
has come down from 10 6 per cent to 25 1 per cent between the 
same years A debt to GDP ratio of 40 per cent and debt 
service ratio of 10 6 per cent were acknowledged as being 
exceptionally high But if the other liabilities referred to above 
arc ^so taken into account, the external liabilities to-GDP 
ratio and the liabilities servicing ratio would turn out to be 
much higher cuirently than they were in 1992-91, indicating 
that the improvement in extern^ indebtedness claimed by the 
government is largely a myth 
Apart from these questions relating to the size and compo¬ 
sition ot the country’s external liabilities, it is necessary that 
the government give some thought to the economic and social 
costs of these large and growing liabilities First, the bulk of 
such inflows have gone only to boost market capitalisation in 
the share markets The over two-foldnse in marketcapitalisation 
of companies listed on the Bombay Stock Exchange (BSE) 
from Rs 1,72,951 crore in March 1991 to Rs 4,08,230 crore in 
July this year has been due almost entirely to portfolio 
investment by Fils, it cannot be said that such investment has 
in any way enlarged the volume of pnmary issues associated 
with productive investment nor has it helped to generate 
demand for Indian GDRs, generally being quoted at a dis¬ 
count, in the Euro markets It cannot also be said that the red 
carpet treatment to FTIs has helped to augment the flow of 
foreign ditect investment which continues to be niggardly 
Secondly, the artificial boost provided to a few blue chips has 
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lended to create an exaggerated impression 
of the returns from equities; in fact a large 
number of cash scrips continue to languish 
for want of investor support. Finally, the 
availability of easy foreign exchange from 
portfolio investment has caused a series of 
distortions; massive liquidity in the sy.stem 
giving rise to anxiety about inflation; large 
borrowing by the government from the 
money market, far beyond the budgeted 
levels, to finance current expenditure; large 
subventions to the export sector by holding 
the exchange rate ot the rupee at an artifi¬ 
cially depreciated level; and, above all, scant 
concern for augmenting domestic saving, 
say, to a minimum incremental saving-tcv 
GDP ratio of one-third so as to make possi¬ 
ble a significant nse in domestic investment 
even as public expenditure on the social 
and economic infrastructure is simulta¬ 
neously Stepped up. These vital issues of 
sound economic management, alas, con¬ 
tinue to get short shrift at the hands of the 
government. 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

Back to Black Death 

D Banerji writes: 

AT a time when our burgeoning ‘upper and 
middle classes' arc poised to enter the 21st 
century to become Ixindcd labourers in the 
farms and ranches of the kulaks of the global 
village, the remaining QO-W per cent of the 
people are being pushed back to face the 
Black Death of the Middle Ages. That is the 
irony of the current outbreak of epidemics 
of plague in the two most ‘advanced’ states 
of the union, Maharashtra and Gujarat. The 
epidemics arc danger signals of an advanced 
stage in the breakdown of public health 
services. Will the powers that be heed these 
signals or will they lapse back into their old 
lives of corruption, profiteering and five- 
star luxury alter the plague epidemics blow 
over, and resume their concern about 
Alzheimer’s disca,se,Thalassacmia and heart 
transplants? 

In the health budget of 1992-93, the finance 
minister had announced a massive cut of 
more than 2.S per cent (at constant pnccs), 
delivering another lacerating blow to the 
already devastated public health services. 
He ‘saved’ Rs 1(X) crore Iron tins and 
offered around Rs 3,(XX) crore as excise 
relief to liberalise the Indian economy. The 
finances of the states, which have to run the 
health services, have become so precarious 
that they can hardly meet the salaryliills of 
the existing .staff. In Bihar, obviously an 
extreme case, newspapers report that public 
health sector doctors have not been paid 
their salaries for over two years. What we 
sec today are the conseq uences of the criminal 
neglect of the vital services because of the 
weird value system of those who control 
decision-midting. 


It is interesting that during the 1980-89 
regime of Indira Gandhi and Riyiv Gandhi, 
the union government had around a dozen 
health ministers. Not to be left out, V P 
Singh had perhaps three health ministers 
during his short stint aqd Chandrashekhar 
continued the tr^ition by having two in his 
even shorter spell. The present government 
has already had two not very illustrious 
health ministers. This cavalier attitude, which 
speaks of a contempt for the health and 
family planning needs of the country, is 
responsible tor the breakdown of the health 
service system assiduously built up in 
the first two decades after independence. 
There have been equally frequent changes 
in health secretaries and family planning 
comipissioners. These generalist bureaucrats 
arc obviously not conversant with the 
complex, interdisciplinary requirements of 
public health. What is worse, these birds 
of passage migrate to other pastures 
before they can acquire even a layman’s 
understanding of the organisation and 
management of the complex health service 
.system. It is a reflection of the callous and 
casual attitude of the political leadership 
that It has endowed these utterly unlit 
persons with powers to make decisions on 
technical issues, something which was 
unthinkable in the first two decades after 
independence. The Directive Principles of 
the Constitution enjoin the government to 
provide comprehensive (curaUve, preven¬ 
tive, promotional and rehabilitative) health 
services and proper nutrition to all the people 
of India. The plague episode shows that the 
government has failed to perform even the 
most elementary duty of protecting people 
from epidemics. In such circumstances, the 
slogan ‘ Health for All by2000 AD', dutifully 
mouthed by government propagandists, 
sounds obscene. 

The dramatic character of the plague 
epidemic has exposed the tip of the iceberg, 
despite the efforts of government agencies 
to suppress information and propagate 
disinformation and misinformation. Just a 
lew weeks back, the capital city of Delhi had 
outbreaks of two epidemics, conjunctivitis 
and a so-called ‘viral fever'. Politicians and 
‘sarkari doctors' made incoherent noises 
and offered platitudes, but there was little 
effort to m^e a scientific study of the 
epidemics—their origins, causes, agents, 
rates of spread, distribution, strategy of 
epidemic control, etc. In the process, the 
profit-driven, free-market-worshipping 
doctors and chemists made a killing. 

An even more harrowing occurrence in 
the past few weeks has been the massive 
outbreaks of cholera/gastro-enteritis in 
Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, the Kashmir valley 
and other parts of the country which have 
engulfed hundreds of thousands of victims 
and killed tens of thousands. The epidemics 
have raged uncontrolled because the health 
services system is virtually non-existent in 


the worst affected rural areas. Not , 
surprisingly, the victims have been th^ 
poorest of the poor; they have been the^ 
daiits, tribah and other backward castes. 
Indeed, epidemics of cholera have been, 
breaking out in one part of the country or the 
other almo.st every year in the past two 
decades and a half. The capital city has 
earned the distinction of having had a 
cholera outbreak a few years back. Besides 
such routine epidemics, north Bihar has 
been swept by the deadly Kala Azar for 
over two decades. In south Bihar there 
was a deadly epidemic of meningococcal 
meningitis. Outbreaks of Japanese 
encephalitis have been occumng frequently 
in different parts. There have also been 
frequent outbreaks of such dreaded diseases 
as infective hepatitis, dysenteries and viral 
pneumonitis. It is significant that in acountiy 
which IS, in this manner, virtually in the grip 
of an ‘epidemic of epidemics’, the 
government has allocated one-fourth of its 
health budget to creating AID.S conscious¬ 
ness. Less than 800people have died of AIDS 
since the di.scasc made its appearance in 
India in 1986. True to the government's 
bungling approach to public health problems, 
the bureaucrat-headed National AIDS 
Control Organisation (NACO) has still not 
been able to make a scientific assessment of 
AIDS as a public health problem and has 
been mindlessly parroting the figures 
conjured out of thin air by the WHO to whip 
up a nation-wide hysteria. 

It IS significant that the past quarter of a 
century has not prixluced a single public 
health specialist of the stature of those who 
built up the health services in the first two 
decades alter independence. K C K B Raja, 

C K Lakshmanan, Jaswant Singh, A P Ray, 

N Jangalwala, B C Dasgupta, D N 
Cliakravarty. P V Benjamin and Barkat 
Narain arc some of the eminent ones who 
formed that galaxy. In theexistingpolitically 
and professionally generated ‘culture of 
mediocrity’, anyone who dares to think 
creatively posing a challenge to the mafia 
syndicates, is sure to be annihilated. The 
‘New Brahmins'do not wanttobechallenged 
by upstart ‘Chandals’! If we arc to recapture 
the spirit of the early post-independence 
period, this issue will have to be confronted. 

UTTAR PRADESH 

Political Games 

THE crisis in the UP Congressfl) is over. Or 
so it seems after the Congress president, P V 
Narasimha Rao, has firmly ruled out the dis¬ 
missal of die UP government and N D Tiwari, 
the PCC(I) chief, has agreed not to press for 
the dismis^. What seems almost certain now , 
is that the state Congressfl) will wididraw J 
support to the SP-BSP combine, an event ' 
which will begin the crisis so far as chief 
mimster Mulayam Sin^ Yadav is concerneci. 
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It looked so far dm N DTiwari would be 
saddled widi nothing short of dismissal, 
especially when he had sentin his resignation 
Viver the issue and the state Congress 

members were fully backing him. It also 
. .jpeared that while the central Congress 
• ' iiiership would not relieve Tiwari of his 
job. at least not immediately, in order not to 
discourage the state Congress flock, it would 
somehow persuade him not to press too 
strongly his demand for the withdrawal of 
support to the UP government. It turns out. 
however, that the man who had asked the 
' tatc Congress(I) to pass the resolution 
recommending withdrawal of support to the 
minority Mulayam Singh government was 
actually Rajesh Pilot, the union minister of 
state for home and currently in-charge of 
the pvty affairs in UP. By thus turning out 
to be the convenient culprit. Pilot has 
enabled Tiwari to take back the demand 
for dismissal, and has put Narasimha Rao in 
a position to accept the demand for with¬ 
drawal of Congress support to Mulayam 
without appearing to be giving in to an 
adamant Tiwari. 

This belatedly di.scovercd act of Pilot's 
has done another gtxrd turn so far as senior 
Congressmen opposed to Rao are concerned: 
it has given an opportunity to some of them 
to indulge in some party politicking on the 
side. For example, human resource 
development minister Arjun Singh, who 
was so far dismissive of the shenanigans of 
Tiwari, has suddenly found merit in his 
demand for withdrawal of support to the 
SP-BSP combine and ha* “communicated” 
to the Congress president that “mishandling 
of party affairs from Delhi" creates problems 
for state Congressmen. He now believes 
that if the affairs of the UP Congress had 
been managed more tactfully by the central 
party leadership, the crisis that erupted 
following the UPCC resolution could have 
been averted. 

Since that crisis is in any case now on its 
way out, it is once again ail hunky-dory for 
Congressmen. The focus now shifts to 
Mulayam Singh Yadav. 

CAPITAL FLOWS 

At Speculators’ Mercy 

THE Finance minister’s remarks at Madrid 
where he is currently leading the Indian 
delegation to the annual meetings of the 
IMF and the World Bank provide glimpses 
into his anxieties about the Indian economy 
whidi ire certainly not available in his 
usually cock-a-hoop pronouncements within 
the country. For instance, we have been 
reassured times without number of the stolidity 
of the government's foreign exchangereserves 
whidi have no doubt grown impr^sively in 
the last year and a half or so. Sug^titions 
- (hat this growth in reserves represents to a 
^bstantial extent capital inflows of a type 


liable to quick changes of direction and 
likely to turn into even more precipitate 
outflows have been brushed aside 
disdainfully. At Madrid, however, Manmohan 
Singh has been singing a very different tune. 

There one of his main themes has been the 
need for the IMF to provide funds to 
safeguard the developing countries against 
sudden capital outflows. In his address to a 
special conference to mark the SOth 
anniversary of the IMF and the World Bank 
on Thursday, Manmohan Singh stressed 
that the vastly enlarged international flows 
of private capital could greatly complicate 
the task of orderly economic management 
in the developing countries and. quoting 
Keynes, called for “credible safety nets 
which, while preserving the freedom of 
capital markets, will ensure that enterprise 
does not become a bubble in the whirlpool of 
speculation”. 

The reality of large speculative capital 
flows has been confirmed by the IMF in its 
latest report on the World Economic Outlook 
released this week. While pointing out that 
there has been a “dramatic rise in private 
capital inflows” into the developing count¬ 
ries, the report says quite explicitly that “not 
all countries that have beneFitcd from recent 
capital inflows have done so because of pro¬ 
ductive investment opportunities and strong 
underlying fundamentals''. Clearly, the 
description fits India's ca.se—with portfolio 
investment through the stock market 
outstripping by far direct foreign investment 
in productive ventures—like a glove. 

But while acknowledging the reality of 
large speculative flows of private capital, 
the IMF is in no mood to heed the Indian 
finance minister’s entreaties for special 
dispensations to rescue the victims of outflow 
of such capital. Speaking at the same 
conference, the IMF managing director made 
it clear that he saw no case for any softening 
of the conditions attached to the Fund's 
loans; if anything the conditions, he felt, 
needed to be made tougher to enhance the 
credibility of the Fund’s adjustment 
programmes. 

The question now is whether, apart from 
his futile quest for safety nets to be provided 
by the IMF, the finance minister has any 
ideas in terms of policies to be devised by 
his own government to mitigate the harsh 
consequences of outflows of speculative 
capital when they occur. After the anxieties 
he has voiced in Madrid, Manmohan Singh 
can hardly avoid facing this question on his 
return to the country. 

POSTAL SERVICES 

Planned Neglect 

THE high visibility of telecommunications 
in the last couple of years has tended to 
obscure from the view of policy-msJccrs the 
long-established postal services. While 


telecom policy lays great stress on rural 
services, theconsistent failuieof the ministry 
of communications to meet targets for the 
development of rural postal services, despite 
its stat^ concern, is a sharp reminder of the 
wide gap between rhetoric and reality. 

In 1993, the 48th report of the Public 
Accounts Committee on Postal Services in 
Rural Areas had sharply pulled up the 
ministry of telecommunications; against a 
target of 12,000 new post offices (later 
scaled down to 6,000) to be set up in the 
Seventh Plan, only 4,003 had been opened; 
against a target of appointing 1,200 extra 
departmental delivery agents, not a single 
such post had been filled, and only 9,732 
additional post boxes had been installed 
against a target of 25,000. The committee 
held that “all this abundantly proved the 
lack of perspective planning and zeal for a 
concerted approach... in meeting the essential 
needs of the rural population”. The 
department of posts’ reply only served to 
further substantiate the charge. It said that 
the failure to meet targets was because of a 
ban on creation of new posts and certain 
other bureaucratic problems which pi:"ie 
for delays. 

According to the norms recommended 
by the National Institute of Rural 
Development (NIRD), any group of 
villages with a population of 3,000 should 
have a post office within a distance of 3 
km. A sample survey of 13 postal circles 
revealed that an estimated 8,976 eligible 
villages did not have a post office within 
a 3 km distance. Further, there were 

I, 11.2S9 panchayat villages which were 
similarly neglected and of these 18,472 
were gram panchayat headquarters and 

II, 195 gram panchayats. Even more 
distressingly, most of these villages are 
not likely to sec a post office in the near 
future, since the Eighth Plan target is a 
pitiable 3,500 post offices. And, unlike in 
other departments, financial stringency 
cannot be an excuse. The department had 
not spent more than 25 per cent of its 
budget either in the Seventh Plan or earlier. 
How did the department propose to get 
over this deficiency'.^ By “exploring the 
possibility of introducing a scheme to 
appoint licensed postal agencies”. In other 
words, the planned neglect of postal 
services is now to be rernedied by seeking 
the help of, and encouraging, private 
commercial enterprise. 

That the recommendations of the 48th 
report made little difference is revealed in 
the rec«itly tabled 64th report of the PAC on 
action taken by the department. The 
committee regretfully notes that “even after 
the lap.se of about a year since the presentation 
of the report, the government is still to draw 
up a comprehensive plan" for extending 
postal services to deprived areas, indicating 
“the lack of seriousness on the part of the 
ministry about the whole issue”. 'Iliis failure 
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of the state to extend and atrengthen cheap 
and reliable forms ot communication is a 
vivid revelation of the hollowness ol the 
state’s rhetoric on rural development, 
whether it is the establishment of panchayat 
raj institutions or rural teleLummumcations 
services 

MONEY MARKET 

Interest Rate TVends 

WIFH the Reserve Bank sdcclaredob)ectivc 
ot increasingly tulying on indirect 
instruments of monetary control that is, 
market-determined rates of interest and open 
market operations in government secunties 
vast changes have taken place in the money 
and securities markets Call money and 
other money market interest rates were freed 
in May 1989 and many other rates have been 
likewise deregulated oi made considerably 
flexible A senes ol new money m<vkct 
instruments like CD and CF and new 
institutions such as the Securities 1 rading 
Corporation ot India (STCl) have been 
developed apart fiom the DEHI which has 
been in operation since Apnl 1988 With the 
government deciding atterl9‘f2 91 toplace 
Its entire market bon owing programme on 
auction basis and with the intrcxfuction also 
on auction basis ot 164 day treasury bills 
(from April 1992) and 91 dav treasury bills 
(tromJanuary 1991) the entire internal debt 
management scene has undeigone a 
ttemendous change Ol course the 
government has been able to laise massive 
amounts through these instruments at 
reasonable rates of interest in the past two 
years because ol peisistcnt excess licjuidity 
as a result of the large lorcign exihangc 
inflows and sluggish credit demand 
With the piogrcss ol tinancial sector 
reforms the money market is expected to 
undergo lurlher changes The govemmeni 
and the RBI entered into a formal agreement 
on September 9 to phase out ctf hot trcasuiy 
bills by 1996 97 so that the goveinment s 
entire borrowing requirement short term 
and long term would be obtained it market 
related rates oi interest Eurthei dciegulation 
of interest r.ties has also been promised A 
body ol primary dealers m government 
securities will be promoted and insiitulions 
such as the STCl will serve as market 
makers and provide liquidity to government 
paper In secondary market operations the 
National Stock f xc hange IN SF) has ensured 
aneiement of tiansparency with its exclusive 
trading flooi tor screen based trading in all 
typcsofdebtinsttuments - CD CP treasury 
bills dated secunties and PSU bonds 
As a result ol these policy c hanges and the 
emergence ol new instruments and 
institutions, there has been a spectacular 
growth in th« volume ot transactions, with 
muittple layers panic ularly in the secondary 
markets In this context, an analysis of the 


movements of money market rates, pnmary 
as well as secondary, within a longer term 
perspective has become important for an 
understanding of the working of the flnancitil 
system and the linkages among different 
segments ol it, such as the money, capital 
and foreign exchange markets So it has 
been decided to publish in EPW in the 
'Current Statisucs’ section once a month a 
set ot tables on money market rates The 
first set of tables appear in this issue 
(pp 2‘!7'I 75) It IS also proposed to publish 
a detailed monthly review on uends in the 
money market as soon as the ncccssaiy data 
tor the month become available 
C ertain salient features of tht data 
presented in this issue arc (i) a significant 
reduction in the general rales of interest 
applicable to savers and borrowers in 
response to the decline in the annual inflation 
rate (ii) a sleep use in money market rales 
with sharp |;yrations in the initial phase oi 
liberali sation of interest rates on government 
securities 111 1992 95 but relatively low and 
steady tales, particularly call money rales 
throughout 1995 94 and in the early part ol 
1994 95 because of easy liquidity (iiij flare 
up in call money rates in August and 
particularly in September reflecting more 
the metficiencics oi the market than any 
pressure on liquidity as a result the cut oil 
yield rates on 91 day ireisury bills al ihi 
auctions in September (the i ate. should read 
8 41 and 9 08 tor September 16 and 50 and 
not 8 24 and 9 0 as printed in the table on 
p 2574) and in the repo auctions have had to 
be pushed up, though no such increases 
have occurred in the cut-oil yield rates on 
564 day treasury bills, indicating that the 
RBI has been hard put to telescope the rate 
structure to optimise the government s cost 
ot funds and (iv) the tuibulencc m the 
money market in Scptembci has had its 
impact on the foreign exchange market as 
banks short oi rupee funds sold dollars 
sending the swap premia for the dollar 
zooming all along the line —m the spot/cash 
market, the tom/spot market and in the 
longer period torwarc' market banks weie 
evidently also borrowing dollars from their 
overseas branches and nostro accounts and 
selling them in the swap matkel in India, 
bringing out the substantial arbitrage 
possibilities that obtain bei luse ot the large 
diifcrentials between domestic and 
international interest rates In view of these 
links between the money and foreign 
exchange markets, the tables also present 
data on the movement of forward premia in 
the inter bank market 

HAITI 

Not for Democracy 

AMERICAN troops are now in Haiti, and 
the shots are beginning to be fired In other 
woids, the entrance ol US troops in Ham 


was an invasion all nglit. but one in which 
bullets were to be used only after the 
occupation had been achieved The initial 
use of force was averted through what was 
projected a; a diplomatic inibative to avou 
war while the diplomauc team led by forme 
president Jimmy Carternegouated surrendei 
of the ruling Haitian junta, Amencan 
bombers were dcspatclied to make effective 
the surrender 

The action, the initial stages of whtcb 
these manoeuvres represent, has been namec 
operation uphold democracy' However 
histotically, Amencan interest in Haiti has 
had little to do with democracy Between 
1849 and 1913, ships ofihe US navy entered 
Haitian waters 24 limes, “to protect 
American lives and property’ In July 1915, 
one such foray turned into an occupation of 
Haiti, to last lor 19 years Later, the US 
maintained the authni i tanan fanatic Francois 
‘Papa D(x Duvalier as president oi Haiti 
from 1957 to 1971 because as a now 
declassified C lA file documents the death 
or overthrow of Francois Duvalier would 
only benefit the communists ’ I he US also 
kepi his son Jean Claude Babv Doc’ 
Duvalier in power to enable US turns to 
establish some 240 plants making toys and 
eleclionic goods in Fort au Prince the 
capital ot Ilaili Ron Brown president 
Clinton s sccictary ol commerce was al 
that time a lobbyist ioi B.ibyDcK Successive 
US governments have turned a blind eye to 
the involvement in drug trade estimated to 
beworth$250millionaycar of aulhontanan 
Haitian icgimcs particuiailv the militaiy 
The previous I S government allowed three 
years earlier Jean Bertrand Aiistide an 
elected piesident to be overthiown by the 
military And it has allowed since then more 
than ) 000 Haitians to be murdered by the 
military icgime 

Ihe cunent deal struck with the Haitian 
junta headed by general RaouK cctras leaves 
a number ot loopholes probably to be 
exploited by the US in future While the 
members of the junta ifot mentioned by 
name aie expe c ted to step down by October 
15 they have been allowed to stay in the 
country if they so want No judicial action 
will be taken against them for all the crimes 
they have committed while in power Fhcy 
may even stand in the next elections, 
whenever these are held The overthrown 
president Aristide, has not been promised 
any power he tcK> does noi figure in the 
agreement by name 

Independent and radical opinion on Haiti 
holds that the US has rescnt j to the present 
action so that gcn<.tals throughout Latin 
America do not get a green signal to start a 
new era of (oup d etats against civilian 
regimes still serving US interests If this is 
true, then democracy in Haiti, if at all it is 
restored through this deal which is still to 
fully untold, will depend upon whether at 
any given time it suits US interests 
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IN THE CAPITAL MARKET 


BPW Research Fonndi^ioii 


Arihant Capital Markets 

ARIHANTCAPITALMARKETS,engaged 
in vanous financial services such as cor 
porate and investment consultancy, bioking 
intercorporate deposits, leasing, hire 
purchase etc is entering the capital market 
bn October 17 with a public issue of 22 lakh 
equity shares of Rs lOeach at par aggregating 
Rs 220 lakh The company now wants to 
enter merchant banking, trading in shares, 
underwriting portfolio management 
investment broking and sccunty trading The 
company has the ad vantageol being promoted 
by professionals who have considerable 
expenence in the hnancial service sector 
The expansion of the company s activities 
is subject to necessary approvals and 
auihonsation from the SE B1 The cost of the 
project has also nut been appraised by any 
bank or institution and the estimates are the 
company s own The issue is lead managed 
by Prudential Capiial Markets and C cntral 
Bank of India 

Chemagro International 

Chemagro Intiinaiional pait of the 
Nagarjiina gioup plans to set up a piojcct 
(or the manufacture o( 1 2(K) tonnes pei 
annum (tpa) ol munuc rotophos and 114() 
kl of MCP formulations The project has 
bten appraised by IDBI and the cost is 
cstimited at Rs 24 crore To part finame 
their project the company is entering the 
capital market on October 6 with a publtc 
issue of 21 70 (KK) equity shares ol Rs 10 
each at a premium of Rs S per share 
aggiegatingRs 1 55crorc BankofBiroda 
(DBI and InJian Overseas Bank aic to 
finance the project via a term loan of Rs 14 
crorc Ihe company has lied up with 
Nagarjuna Periiliseis (NFCL) to market its 
MCP formulations and monocrotuphos 
branded Nagarjuna I lie company will 
have the advantage of utilising the well 
established dealers and area office network 
of NFCL The lead managers to the issue 
are IDBI and Bank of Baroda 

Sterling Guaranty and 
Finance 

Sterling Guaianty and Ttnance (SGFL) has 
shown good performance with its net profits 
increasing to Rs 48 58 lakh in 1991-94 as 
against Rs 16 86 lakh in the previous year 
The company is now planning to go in for 
a major expansion of its existing business 
ojperations and is planning to diversify into 
security broking and investment portfolio 
management The pioject is appraised by 


IPCI Topartfinanceitsprojectthccompany 
IS coming out with a nghts issue (1 1) at 
par and a public issue for Rs S 25 crore of 
15 lakh equity shares of Rs 10 each at a 
premium of Rs 5 per share The issue is lead 
managed by SBl Caps and IFCl and is 
expected around November 

Anugraha Wood 

Anugraha Wood Products (AWPL), 
incorporated in December 1992 started by 
taking over the wood processing division 
from Anugraha Builders (AB) a group 
company engaged in property development 
and construction Anugraha Builders 
cstabl'shed the wood processing division 
in 1991 in order to meet Its own requirement 
of prefabricated door and window panels 
and furniture components using chemically 
treated and seasoned wood Anugraha 
Builders besides satisfying the group s 
internal consumption needs succeeded in 
establishing a c lienteU for its products and 
also successfully ventured into the export 
maiket (he company got enquines from 
Itily Japan Sweden UK and Singapore 
With the acquisition of AB s wood 
processing division AWPl has the 
idvantage of an established clientele The 
company plans to use Ihe wood ol the 
nibber plant which is generally burned 
thus idding low pioduction cost advantage 
The company also plans to improve the 
quality ol the wood by chemically treating 
It Bank ol India has ippraised the project 
and estimates the cost at Rs4 60crore The 
proje t involves setting up of a composite 
unit to process 2 40 lakh eft of timber and 


produce value added items like door 
window frames and panelling and furniture 
components Already Rs 1 39 crore has 
been deployed for the project through 
promoters’ contnbution and term loans 
(Rs 60 lakh and Rs 67 H lakh rcsp«;tively) 
Commercial production is scheduled to 
begin by January 1995 To part finance the 
project the company is entering the capital 
market on October 12 with an issue of 
Rs 28 5 lakh equity of Rs 10 each at par 
The lead manager to the issue is Bank of 
India Finance 

Enarai Finance 

Promoted by L T Parckh and S V Pikale, 
Enarai Finance (FFL) isengaged in corporate 
financial services like bill discounting and 
capital market activities like over the- 
countcr operations and undcrwnting of 
issues With the intention ol diversifying 
Its operations to include equity reseauh 
and share broking services the company 
now plans to enter the capital market on 
October 10 with an issue of 57 50 lakh 
equity shares of Rs 10 each at a premium 
of Rs 10 per share aggregating Rs II 5 
crore Of llic total equity of 57 50 lakhs 

5 44 lakh shares arc open to the Indian 
public 7 15 lakh shares to NRIs/CfTBs, 
8 61 lakh shares to the FIs 1 lakh shares to 
NRls/OCBs/Tlls on a competitive basis and 

6 62 lakh shares to mutual funds The 
promoters who currently hold 41 per cent 
of the shares will face a reduction of their 
holding to 10 per cent ol the post issue 
equity The lead managers to the issue are 
Bank of Baroda and CRB C apital Markets 
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charges of Rs 14 The discounted rates are available for single year 
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Hitkari House, 284 Shahid Bhagat Singh Road, Bombay 400 001 
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CURRENT STATISTICS _ Research FouadttioB 


l aiest data suggest edging up ot the inflation rate with intreases in piites of primary aiiitlcs and among these of both fojrf and non ^d 
Despite a possible bumptr crop and massive food stocks with public agencies the wholes ile price index for fo idgrains has remainra stubbornly 
high for raoic than two months in fact rising from 28^ S on July 9 to 287 9 on September 10 The rates of incHtasc in pneesof nmiwi^tures have 
started to exceed those of last year The annual rati s of rise in the cost of living indices loo have shown considerable acceleration * h*J* has been 
a precipitate tall in equity prices the Senstx tumbling tiom us histotical peak of 4 618 on September 16 to 4 281 on September sO or by 7 3 
per cent initially due to profit taking by Fils and laici the RBI ban on so called budge loans by banks to non banking financial insliiutions 

Macroeconomic Indicators 
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Natet (a) The Bank Kate teased to serve geiKrjIly as a tontrollmg/relcrente i iii. (or RBI refinante to tommrrrial banks and financial institutions 
in the inflation years of the mid t970s when punitive rtfinante rates were introduced however ihe Bank Rale remained as a reference 
rate for RBI credit to co operatives until alter the NABARD came into being on July 12 1982 and replaced the RBI role as an apex 
naiKHial institution in the sphere of rural credit NABARD refinance lacilities for coiporatives are now linked to the Bank Rale 
(b) Only one rate prescribed tor 46 days to f years and over (c' For 2 years and above 

(d) A new categoo of deposits of ^ years and above introduced (e) Inclusive of interest tax 

(0 For term loans of f years and above, the rate is 14 per cent per annum 

(g) Range of interest rate generally refers to two tiers of lending rates Tier I applicable to construction period or two years whichever 
IS less and Tier 2 tor the remaining penod of the loan_na not available means not relevant 
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ASIlOk II VI AND 

Growing Market Share 
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performance for 1993-94 overcoming the 
icccssionary trend of the previous year 
Net sales ivcni up by 28 pei icnl and 
operating profit by 1^ per tent while net 
piolits soared by 67b per tent This was 
attributable to rediued interest burden and 
ml provision lor taxation There has been 
a shdip tall in ilie i onipany's non opeiaiini’ 
proliti and in its other iritome AL has 
dctlared i dividend ot 27 per tent tor the 
year as against 12 pi i i enl in the previous 
yi ai I hi lompany has done vt ry well on 
the espoit lioni with exports going up by 
11S pet i ent 1 hi debt equity latio of the 
toitipaio h e mini dov n Iniin 197pel lent 
in 1991 oj ii, 0 p, I tent in 199 t 04 

Ihi (ompany lias bun nnplenicnling 
i|i i xp aiMon plan and hi' laiinihed its 
Iveio illsigiiid ( aigo 1 ingi ot liutks 
Iheioinpuiv pi ms to mill ji nisi thetiuik 
in stai’es and vxtenil tins lechnulogiial 
advant tg< to marnitai inu high powiied 
vehiiles wliiih will h o i tieliei emission 
syslinis and tml imno'nv the piin-s ol 
till Si \ I hull III linin' li|)t low with a 
vn i\ ol I'lHill" 1 mil idiant ige o\ii the 
lapaiusi viliiia 

Ashol 1 yli'iii 1 ilso lyniie ihi 
pas'iigii i h inirkii llu loiapiiiy iinis 
to inaikii Its piodiiit in llu highn niaiket 
segiiieiil Sinn llu lo m 1 ‘egniint is 
iloniinaie't by Mainti "iiyog AI is to 
suppis lOinplelily Muuted downpaitsol 
loiiipliit velailcsiii Vii main 1 ht buns ant 
Sri I ankan ni.iikii atai htlpid in boosting 
sales I he I'inipany has been initiasing 
Its niarkit shin at the iinl ol lilio It 
has aniiininiid plain to i nine out wiili a 
I.uio issui ol S ISO million in Novembii 
Allii the pioposed issue 1)1 seiuriiiisinthe 
I iiio market tin eqiitiv holding ol thi 
London based 1 Rl III the piiniipal 
shaieniildei will loine down Iniin the 
piesiiit lesil ol sod! pci cent 

Ihe loiiipanv has msestid Rs Ml | ikh 
in icsiarih and di vclopnicnt and has 
achieved d'l per 11 ni indigeniMiion ol the 
llino eni'iiic Plans to mdigeni>e the Ive. o 
( iigi) inoileK a'ealso hi ini' wipli menied 

KIRI OSKAR I IIMMINS 

Focus on R and D 

Kiiloskai C iinimins ol til ' 'ioskargiinip 
IelehiatingIt' 7‘'ihanniveisaiy ismgaged 
in the nianiilacliiic ot diesel eagmes 
lecipioi.iliiig piston engines, gas tuibirie 
ent'iiies and gisoline enginis The 
loiiipinv’s net salts mcieaseil h\ M per 
cent in Idd'^ 9t opeiatmg piolit bv I9pei 
leni and net piolit by 82 per cent This 
mi tease in piolit tsdue to rcdiited inleiesi 
hunien hv 16 (ler cent and a sleep deiiease 
tn taxation by 80 per tent The iompany 
has sutleicd a non-operatmg loss ot Rs 7 
lakh as against a non opctaling profit of 


Rs 150 lakh in the previous year A 30 
per tent di vidend has been det iared for the 
ycai as against 25 per cent in the previous 
year The company has done well on the 
export liont with exports going up by 75 
per t ent The sales to total assets ratio and 
sales to gross fixed assets ratio remain 
high at H7 per cent and 201 per cent, 
respectively 

The company pioduted 7,219 engines, 
14 diesel gciieiaiing sets and two special 
puipose machines The transport stiikc in 
September 199k allected the company s 
peilorniaiiie to some extent 

The lonipany has its own research 
md development establishment called 

leilueniei’ which has sojihisticated 
eipiipineni and instiuinentation including 
12 lomputer controlled engine list nils 
will) engine lest I ipacity ol 40 to t 000 
IIP Lllorts an on to upgiadi and extend 
till pi'uliitl line by assmiilaliiic' md 
.id.ipling the 1 itesi teihnologii al develop 
nientsm close assoiiationwiththi P md I) 
wing ol Cumnims I'ngine f i inp mv ot ilu 
I'S Indiginisalion ol compnnciils loi 
mi|ioil siibsiiiuliiiii and ill vi li>|i'iiciu ol 
ctigmc'<iunnmgi)nn'tuialgasa'iddu il tii'' 
lor ihi woild matket are the iiiii'i li ms 
Ihe loinp.in' h.is un'Icitalen R anill) 
loi iti.piovctneiit ol liibiii iiing oil 
lonsiimption and high I’oisepowci slow 
speed engine divelopinenl li 1 ()N(i( s 
dulling iig appliiationi llu luiniany 
me lined .1111 xpendiliiic ol Rs 114 I d h on 
R and I) lor 1991 94 T he ioin|).iay s sub 
sidiary Ciiinnim iJiesel S.ilesand Scivice 
lliidi.i) ha'Shown good perl Ol 111 I'Ui wiili 
luinovci ciossmg Rs 171 cron 

HINDlISfAN CTHA (.1 IfiY 

Back to Pharmaceuticals 

lliniliislan ( ih I (ieigy desfuli 1 lock-out 
till Ihe past eight muntli ii its unit at Sant 1 
Moniia in tma hai shown iiiiriascd net 
sales ol 12 pei cent m 199194 ] he 
i om|<.inv ‘s opct.iiing piotit and net profits 
hav c each gone up bv 4 pci cent Kedtiition 
in mieiesi burden ,ind depreciation were 
ollsct bv inciease in tax.iinn Non 
o|)ei.itmg loss has gone up to Rs 737 lakh 
III 1993 9» tiom Rs 301 hikli in 1992-91 
I he i ompany has announced a dividend ol 


IS per cent for the year compared with 25 
per cent in the previous year The 
company’s sales to total assets and sales 
to gross “^ixed assets ratios have remained 
at a high ot 165 pci cent and 263 per cent, 
respectively 

'TTic company expects the environment 
tor Its pharmaceutical business to improve 
as a icsult ot India signing the GATT and 
TRIPS agreements Around 85 per cent ol 
the company s ptoducLs still (all under the 
Drug Puce Contiol Order tDPTO) The 
company plans to raise the proportion of 
products tailing outside the Dfk.’O to 30 
pci cent With a view ol establishing ilsell 
as a ma|or playei in ihc pharmaceutical 
industry, Ihe company has wound up its 
operations in Bhandup m Bombay and 
would now locus on its opcriitions at .Santa 
Monic a m («> 1 The i omp.inv also sold off 
Us oral hygiene division mamilactuiing 
toothhiiishcs and toothpaste to Colgalc- 
Palmoltve loi Rs 1 lOcrorc which will bo 
used foriisi xp.iiisuin pi ms riiccompany 
ilso bruught in ( iba Visum loi operating 
111 India to piiuhiii soft loniait lenses 
iiiililsiini hiillUili minganddismiciling 
'eii caicsysiein bimdid so'<i caic 
Ilmdusian ('ib,i ficigv will have 24 per 
cent luildm;' in Ihe lompativ 

Ihi c ompany plans 10 si I up a S 10 
million loinl vcniiiti w ith ('hiiiit' Kuii Dang 
ol South Kill I foi maiiiil^lurc o' 
iilampiim iisid lu anti IB loitmilaiions 
Ihc additives polyiiii'is pigniciits ,u)d 
loinpositci division has done well with 
s.iles going up by 41 pet cent Ihedyi 'lulls 
and iheiiiii il division .ilso hi' done well 
wall sales going up by 48 pei mil ol 
whuli a subst.inli.il pait loinud exports 
I he expansion piogramine ol this division 
nil ludes nil reasing ns lance ol leather and 
textileihemiials Ihecnmpanv hasmade 
arraiigemenis iin iiKineraling and neutralis 
ing ihemiC'il waste It has also initialed 
a lonmuinily illations prii)eit in (loa in 
assoc oition wnh ('iha (ieigv 1 cpiosy 
I und Swn/erlaiid. tin eiadiiatiun of 
lepiosv The lompany has invested Rs 51 
lakh Ml lescaich and development 
giving a mnjor thrust to developing 
pharmacoutiial products It has suecess- 
iiillv adapted and .ihsoihcd many ul 
the technologies imported in the past 
live years 
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COMMENTARY 


Uttarakhand and the Left’s Irrelevance 

AjU Roy 

Not only ate the t ommumsts md the left totally absent ftom the field of 
action in Uttar Pradesh and the national tapital, they have nothing to offer 
whnh would dtstinftmsh them from the rest in relation to the Uttarakhand 
imbroglio or, for that matter, its inner core, the Mandal issue 

I Hb Uttarakhand miivcmcnt which occupies Narrowminded and powei hungry jHiliti 
the leniie ol (he Indian political stage at the t lans on both sides will incKiiessly exploit 
moment also levcals the measuic ol iircle thcdivisivcpotcntialiliesof the Mandal issue 
vance ol the communist (orces and then lelt to the utmost deliiinent ol the fundamental 

allies iiuoiitempoiary Indian politics Fliey interests ol the sliuggics lor a radical 

have proved to be iiielcvaiU not only in •' mslormation ol the existing oidei While 

leims ol diictl stiikiii" (K'uei but also m 1 iws ot motion ol Ihc syslcm euided espe 

leimsol in alternativi ihmsi ol policy I ven i tally by the so called NbP will be steadily 

thoiieh lilt tonnnuiii i in India have only leading lo i coniraction ot ovirall employ 

on . lie occasions ind lor bin I pi nods h id mcni oppoiuinitics in Ihv lounliy between 

soineihingol asiiikim'powerai Ihc national llicin (In pro and iiKi Mandaliics \mII tnd 

level they have had impact on n Kional m disiupliiig the nnhlani stnigc’les igamst 

polities wnh iIk |X)we>i ol iIrmi ideas on many this stieam by deepening the divisions ol tin 

oeeasions ind lor totisideiablc stielches ol population on tasic lines and iiicKine them 

lime lint noiu ol this it the momi'iu Not to ho>iili eollisiovens 

only an (hi loinmiiriisis and the lelt loiallv Mien ility bthiiidlhi Mandal tmbioglio 
absent horn the lield ol action in I'tlai hasindeulmanyioniiadiiloiv is|k.iIs vvhieh 

I'ladesh Ol tin iiitionil capital they have denunds a rathei suphisticaicd anaivsis and 

nothing to ollei tint would htghlighi then lini tiiiudl.ietiealappioach I ndemably the 

extsten > oi distiiu'insh them liointlu lest iipix-i tastes a smill p<Ht ol tlic |H>piila(ion 

m relation to (he I I'tarakhand imbroglio oi li,iveliadilionall) pre eni|itedadispio|xirtionai( 
toilhitniiltii ilsinnercoie the Manilalissue shaie ol jobs and educational opportunilie's 
I aiiiei limxevci th loininimists some v.Inch has in turn lottilied then doiiimaiit 

iimi s ilistmgiii hi (I the ina Ives lioniihc position in soticiv Social equity ecrtainly 

\ I* Sinuh line wineli has actually beeoiiK the demands then eh'lodgcinent liom this 
public biniicI ol till fanat 1 1) il and s split priviieeedposition I iiisthrustol theMandal 

away li it turns as will is die ( oiigress - by awaid uiu)iie's(i(aiably dcseives lull support 

demaiidiin'linka*’eoleeonomieeiiteii iwith Iroin the lelt Kill Ihen is anoihei and in 
caste dele I mm lilts lot eligibilitv lot the turns ol potentialities a decidedly negative 
heni Iks ol n seivation Lven it this caveat aspect o[ this piogniniiiic which has to Ih 
may continue lo exist in then mind oiimii viuoiotisly guaided igainst by the lelt 


elementary legal rights lot a small part of 
the tenant larmers I Ins picKcss got a boost 
during the second world war when a shaip 
rise m agricultuial pni es as agiiinst tixitv ol 
rents yielded a measuic ol surplus to a part 
ol the tenant community and enabled it to 
wipeoflaccumulalcddebts I he hinilcdland 
leforms ol (he post indi(XTid( nee peiiod 
along with univeisal adult Irani hisi i rcated 
conditions tor a lurthii consolidation ol the 
position ot this sti alum lodaymmcKi ' itc 
this bloc ol larmers belonging i > the iiiidiln 
castes like kutnii.vadav jat voxkaliga paid 
maratha and so on lori'tiiuli' tin most 
powerlul politico eioiioniic social Icuck in 
theioiintiv Itwiilil'aeonsiilci ihle inlluinit 
ove r state politic s due i lly and nai ion il iioiitii s 
indiiccllv Devil il H il iiani lakh ir the late 
Chaudhiiii Charan Singh <iri some ol the 
national leaders of the bloc while SharacI 
Pawai I aloiiYad.iv Miilay .1111 Singh Nitish 
Kumar .ind the like art then si.ite te.iders 
But bei.iuse ol their h’siorie il Sig in mod.m 
I nelish based, due .ition the vare still u" * 1 
itpii'senleel in the lihci.il protcssions .iiid 
moic .ic'iiilii anils mthc hiehc r li vc Isol tm 
.idmmistr itivc struclures 1 he M.indal award 
iv iiined .It lectilving this historical lig 
lven II there o htstoiical pisiice in 
lectilyina (his histoiii.il imhalanie the 
oppi. .sive.ind' xploi(.i(i\eiuicolthismiddic 

c. isii bloc III <1 in till iiiial pool (h.il is 

d. ihls .idiv.i.is .irid even the iniiKivc'tisheil 
ranks ot the so called middle castes i.innot 
be ignmed ot condoned Mem c the loti’s 
support to the M ind il awaid c.innu( be 
uiiqualilicd While well oming the element 
ol historical jiistiei the left lus to gu.ird 
atiamst the c onsc qiiences of the growth ol 
kulak power Otherwise Ihc ceonomie 
mieifsts ol the rut il [KHir and social equity 
111 gcncial will stillci This dimension ot its 


on paper 11 lem.iin. .iitii.illv biiiie'd in the fins is (he coiisolidalioii ol the powii ol tasks is neatly .ibseiit in left politics tixlay 
tilcsolliisioiiialiloeumcnts } or.illprieiie il a blot ol vested mtciests ih.ii ol the laige I elisions and stresses arising Irotn clashes 

pur|Hiscs the lelt is tomiiii(ltelto27 percent l.iinieis (kulaks) Itoin the middleeastes I his ol peisonal ambilicHis and seelion.il inteiests 

leseivation loi (he OB( s They .ue inosilv bloc has been histoiiially emerging fur iiolwithstanding the ovei.ill tendency will 

tongue tiedevcn iiitlii t.iseol its.ipplic ition dei aclc s.indalie.idv constitiitesa maiortoiee be lowaids consolidation ol this powet bloc 

icillieUiUira kti.iiidieg.on llioiiglithisiegioii m (he rural economy .ind |H>litical power Ihc retcni Miilay.im Singh likait entente 
has a distinctive identity .mil only two pei strueluic ove'i vast (mits ol (he eountiy It ending in likait s leeognilio 1 ol Mulayam 

cent ol Its iHipiilation IS teekoned to belong has howevei so 1 11 sulleii'd Irimi a nnipir as the true heir ol Chaudhurtc haran Singh 

foOBCs Wlnleaicl.itivelyp.iinlesssolution weakness undei repicsenl.ilion in the and Mulayam s icciprocat m with the 

may yet he ltice.irvingout ol asepaiatestute tcehno t)ureaiier.i(it stiuctute .is well is in ptomiseol new t oneessions to larmers’are 

ol Uttarakhand theCPI(M)isun.ibletoenvi- (he iiueihgenisi.i which o the b.ise ol this a pomtei to the coming developments 

sagci(aslhiswillcertainlysticng(hcnS(ib.ish stiucture rhisweakncssicaseve‘reh.inditap All the silly biavado and shortsighted 
Ghising s ease lor .1 scpai.ite- Gurkhaland in the exeicise ol the* i>redominanec it has poliliekingiuitwilhsuinding.the Kanshtram- 
In the me.intimc the yet to take oil mass alic.idy gamed in the niral economy and in Mayavali duo have so lai cxcicisckI a sort 

struggles against the GATT .igreenicnt and p.iiliaincn(ary politicalmstitutions.mcluding ol dalil supei vision over (he SP BSP 

the so-called New Economic Policy (NEP) the union and stale govcinmenis Through government in I tliar Pradesh Whether the 

pl.inncd by the ('PI(M) and its allies arc in (hcicsciv.i(ionot|obsandseatsineducational growth of kulak consolidation will lead to 

dangci ol subsiding into the backgiound It instittiiions, (his bloc hopes to overcome this apartingol waysbctwccn(hesetwobasic.illy 

may yet be possible that the organised ranks weakness and consolidate its prc*dumiiuncc antagonistic lortcs 01 to a temporary 

andpeiiphuryoltheleltwillstagethcstandard m society and politics subordination ol the dalits to the resurgent 

iituals of the progiainmed mass .iciions in The beginning ol tins development may kulaks remains to be seen It willalsodepcnd 
scattered areas in the i oiintry, but it will lad be traced back to the second half ol the 19th upon the lelt s role - whether it is able to 

to oveixhadow the c.iste conllicts over the century when the British Indian government intervene eflectively and wisely in the 

reservation 
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Workers as Shareholders 

Case for Closer Examination 

Sharit K Bhowmik 


It IS necessary fot trade unions to think of alternative strategies to face 
the thieat to workeis posed h\ the gos’ernment's economic policies One 
such strategy could be that of encouraging and guiding workeis to 
collectively hold shates so that they can protect their interests in a 
united manner The experience of ssotker-shateholdeis’ co-operatives in 
Quebec is tnstiactive in this regard 


THE trade union movement has by and large 
opposed the new industrial polity because 
of the threat of job loss caused by 
restructurini; However despite their ncai 
unanimity thej ha\c so lar not been able lu 
pievcnt the goveininenl liom c urving out 
Its anti labour policies This can be cleaily 
seen from the government s appioach 
towaids the public sectoi I he Industrial 
Policy Statement placed before pailiameni 
in July 19d| criticised the functioning of 
public sectoi undertakings m a language 
which barely Icll shoit ol abuse Soon after 
this the government started lu dismantle 
public sec toroiganisationsihioughanumbei 
ot stialegies Areas which were till now the 
exclusive monopols ol the public see loi aic 
being otKned up to the private sector 1 hese 
include key sectois such as banking, 
transport, powei and lelecommuiiications 
Alongside public sectoi companiesaic oil 
loading then shaies in the maikei many ol 
which are being comei ed by loreign f inane lal 
institutions It any such institution or 
conglomerate is able to coiner 26 pei cent 
ot the shares ol any of ihesc iindeitakings 
It will be able to nillucnce the policies of 
the company and in all probability divert it 
tioni Its oiiginal goals 
At the same lime several public sectoi 
undertakings and some ot the multinational 
corporations have been otteiing shaies to 
their employees at lace value or at puces 
below the maiket value While trade unions 
in the public sector undertakings have by 
and large opposed oft loadinu of shares loi 
obvious icasons they have lemamed largely 
indilfetent to the scheme ol woiket 
sharcholdeis In fact, it propeily planned 
this scheme c ould pi ov ide an et Icc ti ve means 
tor workeis to inleivene in the functioning 
of the enterprise and in the case of the public 
sator, prevent its dismantling Instead ol 
individual worker shaieholders. shares 
could be collectively puicliased which 
would enable the workeis to aci as a group 
Union support will be essential foi such 
a scheme as this will laciliiatc workers' 
action in a collective mannei So tai there 
IS only one trade union in the public sector 


which has seriously tiled to examine this 
piopositioii 

Approac II or BLl Empioviis Union 

TheBharatblcctroiucsI mployees Union 
at Bharat Mectionus (BE!) Bangalore has 
been trying to exp'ore means ol using the 
worker shareholder.’ scheme as a lorm ol 
workers intervention ThisAITUf alfihated 
union isoneol thclworecogniscd negotiating 
unions ol BI,.! It has obtained a stay ordet 
liom the Kaiiialaka High Court preventing 
the company from fuithei sale ot shares in 
the market 1 he undei lying teai is that Ihesc 
shaies would he cornered bv caitels in the 
private sector which would ultimately gam 
control over the public sectoi corporation 
The union has also pioposed that the 
employees should beollcietl shaies at lowei 
pi Ices which could be puicliased cm llicir 
behalf by a trust oi a coopeiaiive This 
would create a uniticd block ol woikei 
shaieholders 

The main problem that the union faces is 
ol isolation Itsschcmehasbecncilhei luined 
down or gieeted with indillercncc by the 
other unions in BbL These unions believe 
that fotnuilating such schemes would 
tantamount to accepting the new industrial 
policy instead all effoits should be directed 
in opposing the policy The result ol this 
opposition IS quite evident On the one hand, 
the trade union movement has been totally 
ineftcctive in opposing the government s 
policies and on the other hand individual 
employees have been buying shaies offered 
to them by the company These employees 
view the shares purely as a form ot investment 

Worker shareholdei schemes aic prevalent 
III several countnes and they have had 
divcigcnt results Even schemes where 
worker sh<ueholders form collectives can 
have opposing elicctsin ter iTisotinteivcntion 
in management We can examine two 
contrasting schemes in North Amcnca to 
illustiJtc this point The Employees' Stock 
Ownership Plan (ESOP) in the US has been 
claimed as a huge succc'ss in terms ol 
membership and productivity increase 


However, in m6st cases stock ownership 
does not necessarily mean control On tlw 
other hand, a less publicised scheme of 
workcr-shaieholdcrs’ co-operatives in the 
Quebec p’oymee of Canada has proved to 
be more effective as a means of workers’ 
control ol enterpnses Thedifferencebctween 
the two schemes lies in the way they are 
designed and, more particularly, in the 
involvement of the trade unions in the success 
or failure of the schemes Let us examine 
the two schemes 

bMrioYirs' Sioc k OwNrasiiiP 
Pi an (ESOP) 

In Ihc late l%()s some enterprises in the 
US started to give shares to their employees 
at concessional latcs There were several 
reasons behind this move Being shareholders 
workers would take greater interest in 
improving the profitability of theenierpiisc 
through incieased efficiency and 
productivity Alongsidetheenterpnsewould 
oe able to increase its capital thiough the 
woikeis shareholdings Gie.itcrinvolvcmcnt 
ol woi kei s in the I unc tioning of the enterpnse 
would bring them closei tothi management 
and would prevent industrial conHict It 
would also weaken the hold ol trade unions 

In HJ74 Ihc US Coneiess decided to 
loinialisc this iriangemcni by pissing a bill 
which cicaled the f mployees Stock 
Ownci ship Plan Gi ven the c irc umstances m 
which the schc lies weie lormed ii is not 
surprising that though the hill got the suppoit 
ol all .eclions ol the US ( oncicss it was 
intioduccdbv aconscrvativcscnaioi Russell 
Young While putting forwaid the hill I ung 
pioudly proclaimed that he knew of 22 
companies ol woiker shaieholdeis and in all 
ol them profits pi oduciivity and employment 
had incieasc'd considerably Ihe senator 
aigued that woikei ownership would not 
only improve pioductiviiy but would also 
c onti ibiiic to badly needed c ipiial lormation 
In Ihc House ol Representatives another 
conscivativc PcterKostmayei championed 
this cause and he got the enthusiastic support 
ol cithei conservatives including Barry 
Goldwatei ' 

Eederal legislation on LSOPs giants tax 
concessions to enterprises which are willing 
to implement the scheme ol woikcr 
shareholders These firms are also oflered 
loan guarantees by the government foi raising 
the capital to enable their workers to buy 
shares As a result, the number of firms 
opting for ESOPs increased substantially 
By 19ccy there were ovci 10,(XX) firms with 
nearly 1,150,0(X) worker sh •’ h ilders * It is 
estimated that the iiii. mt membership ol 
ESOPs IS higher than the total trade union 
membership in the US ’ The ESOPs have 
thus achieved their original objective or 
weakening the trade union movement by 
diverting workers from trade unions to 
worker ownership 
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Despite tills fact. ESOPs did play a posih vc 
role in treating employment by boosting 
small and medium scale enterprises It is 
these enterpnses which have created the 
bulk of employment m the US One wnter* 
has estimated that in the early 19K0s the top 
1 000 corporations in the US provided only 
0 8 per cent ol the )obs in the country 
Mot eover, c oi puratc mergers result in greater 
job losses so that the share ol the top 
corjHjrations in employment is likely to 
decrease On the other hand, small and 
medium-scale enterpnses create two thuds 
ol the |obs while the remaining one third 
IS created by government agencies I he 
1 SOPs have been elfeclivc in protecting 
smaller enterpnses and preventing hostile 
takeoveis by the l.iigci corporations It ts 
also found that turns with LSOP laro bcttei 
than bcioic and theie is a greaterconiiniiment 
bv the employees 

\i the same tinii it must be home in mind 
Ih It thegovcmnicni in the US has supported 
the 1 SOPs not because they would enipowci 
woikcis but because iliev would ptoicci the 
empliivcrs llu .cheme is piomolcd by 
cmplostrs iiul not bs workers though 
suppoit ot the workers is ne cessary In most 
cases the sh lies puicliascd bs the workers 
are held bs li lists i re.Ued by the cmplovt rs 
riie'e trusts uc also managed by the 
eiiiploser'or Ihi ir icpresi ntalive's fheie is 
thus i distinction hetwcdi nwneiship and 
oiitiol I he employees may bepatlowne'is 
hutllu'y hive little oi nocontrui in managing 
the enteipnses lienee we lind that though 
hv tile mid IhstK ne iiiv one lillh ol the 
I SOPs hid b^ioim maionty sliateholdeis 
in Iheii It sfKetive liims.lhey had no mote 
th m m mioiinal (>t miiK)i intlucnceovet the 
III Huge me nt ot the ir enterpnses 

I he distinction between ownership and 
eoiUi ol has 111 I tie I lx (ome the ma|(>r \s cakness 
ol the I SOPs \^ hilc many of the lirms mas 
h i\c worke rs p,inie ip ilioii m management 
ve*ry lew pcimil them leluil eontiol ol the 
business' Phis has led to fiuslralion among 
the employees and has at Ice led then involve 
ment m the enutpnsc Scvciai linns hive 
had lo wind up as their ssoikci share holders 
beeame fiustiatcd as Ihcv were not allowed 
tp pat lieipate in the decision making pi ix ess 
In (ithci eases woikers gave up then shares 
to the employers ot sold them elsewhere ’ 

WORMR SHARrilOlDI RS Co-OM RA11 VlS 

The Quebec provinecol Canada isdificicnt 
I tom the rest ol the country in several ways 
Apan from its distinct culture and language 
(Quebceois/Frcnch) the province is well 
known lor its wide variety ot co-operatives 
Lcs Co-operatives de Travailleurs- 
Actionnaires (Worker-Shareholders’ Co¬ 
operatives) constitutes one such venture 
which IS perhaps the fust ot its type in the 
co-operative movement These co-operatives 


arc formed by workers ot an enterprise tor 
the purposeof owning shares of the enterprise 
collectively This scheme is backed by the 
pros incial government which ptovidcs loans 
to the co-operatives lor investing in shares 

The first worker-shareholders co 
operative was formed in 198^ and loan 
guarantees were given in 198S * IheSoiietc 
dc Development Industiul (SDI) of the 
provincial government wasinitially involved 
III financing these vcntuies The SDI is a 
lairly large organisation which was set up 
to promote new uidustiial enterpnses and 
help the revival of sick industries In 1989 
the SDI set up a icsouice group Co 
operatives de* Development Rcgiunale de 
Montreal, which would be exclusively 
involved in piomoting and I manting workci 
shareholders co operatives 

Aftci a CO operative IS foimed this agency 
arranges tor loans to eovci between bS and 
9S per rent ol its mvesimetit flicsc loans 
arc repaid thi ough dtdui' ions t rom workers 
salines ovci a pciiod ot live to 10 yeais 
I heie were aioiind SO such to opeiatives in 
199) I he shareholding vaned between IS 
pci cent and )S jxi cent inmosiease« Iheie 
Were only two to operatives which hid 
acquiicd niaionlv holdings but there wcie 
several moic which were mereasmg their 
shareholdings ' 

1 here arc basic diltcicncesbetwc'cnl SOPs 
md shatcholdcis cooperatives f SOPs are 
invariably loiincd lliiough the initiative ot 
the owners whcicas sharcholdei co 
optralivcsdic loinicd by workers often with 
the lucking ol their union While I SOPs 
o|)ciate' through tiiisis which aic usually 
controlled by the cmploycis the shaic 
holders co openitivi's ate contiollcd bs the 
woikcis on the basis ot the principles of to 
operation the most important of which is one 
vote toi each membei and not each vhate 
Hence m these co operatives every workt' 
iiiespeelive ol Ins sharchcrlding his equil 
votingnghtsmthc iflansoltheeo o|Ki<itivi 

Ihc luntlioiiinc ot the workci sh.ire 
holdeis CO opeialivcs is dctciiTiined by llu 
coopeialive laws ol the piovinee Ihc sc 
laws do not have ptovisions regatding 
relationships between to ipeiatives and 
employers beeaiue coopeialivis being 
collective enterpnses ait noi expected to 
have employers These co opeiatives 
therefore enter into agreement > with the 
employers which l<iy down then relationship 
with cath other 1 be agreements are usually 
similar tor all workei shareholders co 
operatives as they arc initiated by the sub 
sidianasotlhcSDI These agrceiiicnls provide 
that tbeco-opcrativc will have leprcseniati ves 
on the boaid ot directors in proportion to the 
total snares (including bonus shares, etc) it 
holds Secondly, any cication ol new slock 
will not attcct the existing arrangement 
Thirdly il the employers/owners want 
to sell off their enure block of shares the 


co*opcraii ve will get pnonty in Us purchase 
provided it can raise the nei essary capital 
Tliese clauses allow the woikers gicatei 
access U) the control ol ihcir enterprises 
Moreover, as they arc represented through 
ihcir CO operative the woikcn arc able to 
collectively decide on issues such as 
membershi|) of Ihc boaid ot directors and 
policy mallcis Workers would never have 
gained this advantage had they operated as 
individual shareholders 

Thcie aic some points of eoiilroversy 
legarding these CO opeiatives lot example 
none ol the agreements mention that there 
can be a possibility ol these to opeiatives 
acquiring the majority ol the shares In tact 
this point h.is bet ome the bone ol c onlt mion 
between the co operative movement in the 
province and the government The co 
openti VC movement in Qut bet i s v ery strong 
and It covers a wide varieiv ol fit Ids ^uch 
as banking housing ediii ation woikcr 
tiktoveis agncultuial opei ilions and 
distribution Ihc Co opctaiivc ( ouneil ol 
QiicIk-c (CC Q) I's ipex body is a v ly 
powcifuiorganisation The CtQhad ' ip 
I workingcommutcctoc xamiiiethcwortcr 
sbaicholdcrs to operatives and the 
commiilcc lecommcnded tliai unless a 
provision lor ptexurement ol majonty share < 
by the to opctaiivc within a fixed penod is 
included they could not be icgarded as co 
operalives at ill fliese co operatives are 
thcietou ineligible loi me mbershtp ot (he 
( ('Q Ol the Quebec I edeijtion ol Woikcr 
Coopeialive' (QKl) 

I Inion Si i eoRi 

On thr other hand the workci share- 
hoidcis to opeiatives have the support ol 
one ol die two provincial trade union 
federations I he C onlcdcration of National 
Irade Unions (< SN) is Ihc second largest 
tiade union tedciation in Quebec and ts 
fairly mriutnual Its total membership ts 
only 2S (XM) less than the otiict Icdcration 
namely Quebec I rdcralionofLahoui (FTQ) 
rile C SN has a pronounced sexi ilisl ideology 
which distinguishes it from the social 
demtx rats I he C SN s ob|tt live is workers 
c oiitiol while the sex lal donuxrats want to 
detcimmalion ot loinl partnership with the 
einploveis ' Yet this tiade union has been 
encouraging these co operatives despite the 
tact that they may not be able to gain total 
c out rol in the near future In fact the ex pansion 
ot the workci shareholders eo-operativesis 
more due lo the encouragement and suppoit 
they rcicivc from their union rather than the 
piunintional acl.sities ot (he government 

The eSN does not find any contradiction 
m Its suppoit tor these co-opcralives The 
union has a broad objective ot building up 
woikers' consciousness for worket take 
overs Worker shareholders co operatives 
are viewed as a means ot enhancing the idea 
of workeis’ control by exposing workers to 
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rndnagetncnuethniqucs as shareholders The 
co-opcidtives are also in a position to 
intervene in managcnal decisions through 
thei r rrprescntati ves on the board ot di rcc tors 
ot the enterpnse The CSN has a cell called 
La Gruupe do Consultation pour Ic niaintein 
ct la creation d’emploie du Quebet (cnnsiilla 
tion group lor inuinicnancc and ctcaiion ol 
employment in Quebec) which comprises 
specialists III tin.iniL human icsnurce 
development nutkcting and business 
strategy 1 his tell provides inputs to woiker 
co-operatives workei s in sii k industries pnor 
to their takeover and to the woikcr shaic 
holders’ co operatives These co opcialives 
are thus able to get ads ice on various aspects 
ol then industiv which equips them to 
participate ellc-clively Rie CSN believes 
that this torm of support from the union has 
111 tact mad( the worker shaicholders co 
opeiativcs more meaning lul They would 
have otherwise become like the I SOPs 

Indian Conh xi 

As mentioned earlier sc \ c ral public scctoi 
and some piivale sector companies aic 
offering shares to their cmplovees In most 
cases these shares cannot he tiansfeiic'd or 
sold foi a period ol Ihiee veais In most 
cases however bonus shares can be sold 
Many ot these conipiinics have helped in 
procuring loans foi their employees lor 
purchase ol shaics I he government has till 
now providcxl haidly any guidelines foi sale 
ot shares to employees and its obieclive in 
promoting such i scheme especially in the 
public sec lor, IS nut vciycic ii Islhisscheme 
aimed at promoting gieatci involvement ot 
workets in their work (incicising laboui 
productivity)' Or does it help in pioviding 
capital to the enteipiisc ’ Nonetheless it is 
quite clear that intervention ol i mplovees 
in policy decisions ol the company does not 
figure anywhere and pethaps the authorities 
feel that this is nut desiiablc It is viitually 
impossible for individual sliaieholdeis to 
intervene in such matters Hence workers 
will he quite content with trying to increase 
pnxluctivity in the hope that in doing so the 
company s profits will impiovc so that then 
dividends or the resale value ot then shares 
will also increase 

1 1 ade unions c .tnnot support sue h measures 
as these will ultimately disc out age woikers 
from questioiiinc the m4magenicni on crucial 
issues At the same lime despite ilu ir unity 
trade unions h.ive not been able to ic sist these 
manoeuvres Shares ol public scctoi 
companies are being off loaded every dav 
and then.* is the real d inger ot takeovers by 
the multinational companies Apart Ironi the 
challenge by a section ol woricers at BEL 
there seem to be no concrete resistance by 
the unions 

It IS thcrclure lor tiade unions to ihink ot 
altci nail ve strategies to combat tins situation 


Blind opposition to these moves, as professed 
by some ot the radical unions, has nut 
achieved much so tar It is also a fact that 
once the c hanges in the shareholding pattern 
lake place it will be virtually impossible to 
revoke them even if the government changes 
Trade unions must therefore consider 
alternative strategies tocombat this situation 
One such strategy could be that of 
encouraging and guiding workers to 
collectively hold shares so that they can 
protect their enterprise in a united manner 
The funds fur buying shares could come 
from various sources, including the National 
Renewal Fund provided the unions decide 
to pressurise the government lor such use 
of this fund If workers in an enterprise arc 
able to procure 26 percent of the share s they 
w ill he in a position to prevent resiiucturing 
provided they act unitedly as shaicholdeis 
The expencnc e of the workei sh iieholdcrs 
CO operatives in Quebec shows th it this is 
possible What is needed is the will of the 
unions to explore new possibilities ol 
workers control ar d inters cntion rathci than 
using traditional methcxls ol protest 
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1. Applications for CMDR Research Scholar ships 

CMDR has instituted few short term research scholarships for two ratogories 
of research scholars in social sciences 

(i) Junioi Research Scholarship (Rs 1000/ p m ) meant for those who have 
just started then research work either for Ph D or othenwise, on any socio¬ 
economic theme Scholarship is meant for 6 months dunng which the selected 
scholars have to prepare a thematic review of the literature on the chosen 
problems and submit the same to CMDR 

(ii) Senior Research Scholarship (Rs 1500A p m ) for 6 months meant for 
the research scholars in an advanced stage of their work During the penod 
of the scholarship the scholars have to present research seminar and submit 
to CMDR at least one research paper on their research theme 

2. Applications for researc h positi ons at differ e nt level s: 

Applications are invited for suitable fixed penod research positions at 
different levels in CMDR from Social Scientists with adequate research 
qualifications and experience 

Applications about 1 and 2 above should be forwarded through proper 
channels along with 3 references and a brief note about the research 
work currently in progress/planned 

Applications should be sent to the Director before 3U* October 1994 along 
with all the necessary enclosures 

Those who are willing to join on Deputation basis for short penod can 
also be considered 
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ANDHRA PRAOBSH 

BSP and Caste Politks 

KSiinivandn 


The entry of Bahujan Samaj Party into the political scenario in 
Andhra Pradesh has to be viewed against the recent resurgence of 
backward castes in areas like northern Telengatta and the consistent 
involvement of Marxist parties and groups in this movement. The 
other factor is the Telugu Desam Party’s long-nurtured stronghold 
among the backward castes. 


A CARTOON in a local daily showing N 
T Rama Rao, the Telugu Desam supremo, 
and K VijayaBhaskara Reddy, the Congress 
chief minister of Andhra F^desh as two 
wrestlers measuring each other's strength 
yet to be locked in action, captures the 
political mood in the state. The corapari son 
between wrestling and politics may not 
seem too far-fetched since the description 
of wrestling as a ‘spectacle of excess’ a 
la Roland Barthes appropriately captures 
the political scenario. 

The TDP had organised three ‘melas’ in 
a row at Rajamundiy, Nalgondaand Kumool 
of coastal Andhra, Telengana and 
Rayalaseema regions respectively during 
OctoberandNovember last year and Kaishaka 
Sadassu (Farmers convention) at Guntur on 
January 26, obviously keeping in view the 
assembly elections due to be held towards 
the end of this year. The success of these 
melas apparently demonstrated the crowd- 
pulling ability of NTR which also boosted 
up the sagging enthusiasm of the TDP cadre, 
llie Congress (I) belatedly responded by 
oigamsing public meetings at Eluru, Sury apet 
and Kumool in Fdiruary and March. To 
outdo the TDP, the Congress(I) government 
aimounced a hike in the OBC reservations 
in the panchayat raj institutions from the 
existing 25 per cent (which was introduced 
by the TDP government earliet) to 33 per 
cent. The clue to the understanding of the 
political process these melas likened with 
‘opoi air spectacles’ symbolise lies not so 
muchin the apparently ‘unreserved’emotion 
they have generated as in the compMition at 
the ‘appeasement’ of theOBCsdictated solely 
by the calculations of electoral arithmetic. 

The factor that is undoubtedly critical in 
die unfolding of political process in Andhra 
Pradesh is the entry of Kt^hi Ram. Kanshi 
Ram entering into the state after the UP 
electoral success has breathed life into the 
BSP organisation by attempting to rally the 
dalit-bahujan forces. The interest evedted in 
the BSP was evident in the spontaneous 
gadieting of over one lakh people in the 
puUic meeting at Hydoabad (Ml Jamiary 23. 
ItsipiaUtadve difference from theusual ruling 
class party melas was visiUe both in the 


enthusiasm and composition: i e, in the 
preponderance of die rural youth, middle 
class onployed section and the party activists 
fromTelengana and coastal Andhra districts. 
This has apparently sent the dominant political 
patties and tlwir leadership into jitters as 
some sections of the press candidly rqxirted. 
What is more significant in the immediate 
context IS the arousal of BC and SC sectiom 
of different parties from diffidence and 
complacency. The organisation of rallies 
by major backward communities focuses 
the question of greater political 
representation to them in the forthcoming 
elections and therdiy demand substantial 
share in political power. Though there is 
not much to speculate as yet about the 
electoral fortune of the BSP, its critical role 
at this juncture in the polarisation of the 
social base and especially the leadership 
in the dominant parties that sets the terms 
of political process in the coming months 
is self-evident. By not including Kanshi 
Ram in the comic political spectacle in the 
cartoon referred to above it forces us to 
visualise his subversive polentiai in the 
state politics. 

I 

The spectre of caste unleashed by Kanshi 
Ram has undoubtedly began a new phase in 
the post-independent India’s political history. 
Central to this is the proposition that only 
through the mobilisation of tlw dalit-bahujan 
forces with an explicit objective of caste 
annihilation it would be possible to contain 
the fast-spreading Hindutva virus in the 
country’s political and civil society. Though 
the erasure of die taboo that isusuaily attached 
to caste in the elite public space .and 
’untouchability’ of caste in the dominant 
secular discourse is yel to begin, caste has 
been brought to the centre-stage as never 
before and has becomealegitimaleparadigm 
of subahem pobtical assertion. It is important 
to note ditt caste has been a vehicle of the 
pollticalconsolidationofthe dominant caste/ 
classes and an important mewis of the 
mobilisationofthesubalternsas ‘votebanks’ 
for the elite poUdes but this mode had been 


geMtally resmted to on the sty, never in a 
politically exfdicit manner. Wto has been 
underneath so far in dominant politics, die 
UPexperimentation has brought to the coitre 
of political discourse and made it a legitimate 
political agenda. 

After its initial innings in UP, the caste 
spectre has traversed and descended on the 
AP political landscape. Given the historical 
backgroundofanti-l^mincasteaiticulation * 
during the freedom movement through which 
the shudra peasant castes like Kamma and 
Reddy emerged as the dominant cmnmunities 
in AP economy and politics and, the 
emergence and development of the dalit 
movement against this dominant caste 
structure and the resurgence of political 
aspiration among the backward castes during 
the last decade, AP provides a unique case 
of emergent caste polarisation and 
politicisation. 

Karamchedu and Chundur are two 
important events in the history of dalit 
movement in AP. Although upper caste 
attacks on dalits are common, but these two 
events stand out for their unprecedented 
politicisation of the dalits in die recent past. 
If one were to imagine them to be symptomatic 
of pre-capitalist social relations (for in the 
received paradigms of understanding caste 
riots are taken to be characteristic ofbackward 
feudal social milieu like Bihar), it must be 
pointed out that these riots, pre-planned and 
meticulously executed had occurred in the 
advanced green revolution areas of coastal 
Andhra. 

In July 1985 Karamchedu, a prosperous 
tobacco growing village in Prakasham district 
seven kilometres away from Chirala town 
was the site of the massacre of six persons 
and injury to many more, all belonging to 
the untouchable caste of Madigas in the 
hands of Kammas. In August 1991 it was 
Chundur, an equally prosperous village in 
Guntur district where nine Malas were 
murdered in a cold-blooded manner and their 
bodies packed in guiuiy bags were thrown 
into a nearby canal. In these two instances 
the immediate issue that provoked such 
brutality was not the traditional economic 
demand for higher wages but their demand 
to live with dignity and honour, and the 
assertion of their right to be treated as social 
equals. These carnages are testimony to the 
fact that the formal liberal ri^ts guaranteed 
by the Constitution have not been translated 
into reality but when trampled by the upper 
caste men the state machinery and the 
dominant politick elite had shown their 
caste bias by actively assisting the 
assailants. 

History is a witness to the fact that the 
batUes of the dominant classes were fought 
by thefoot-soldiersdrawn ftomdie subaltern 
classes. But when caste is involved th^ 
would not hesitate but find it safe to fight 
their battles with the army drawn from di^ 
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owncasteii.Intfae«e4wQ instances,titeKffinma 
and Reddy landlords dosing ranks widi their 
^te fellows, provoking their caste allegiance 
and mobilising them precisely on caste lines 
had inflicted violence and unleashed terror 
on the Madigas and Malas respectively. It 
so baiqxned that the leaders ofPrakasham 
district, who happened to be Kamma by 
caste, though it is not a coincidence as 
communist leadership in this part comes 
predominantly from this caste, visiting 
Karamchedu sAer die carnage referred to the 
rioters as ‘landlords’ using the usual Marxist 
category, which was met with protest and 
indignation on the part of dalits since it 
overlooked the caste identity. It did not require 
much of dialectical imagination for the dalits 
to realise the caste specificity of the rioting. 

The Dalit Mahasabha, an organisation 
formed in the coastal districts in response to 
Karamchedu is a decade old today. In spite 
of its chequered history and leadership 
squabbles, the Dalit Mahasabha has done a 
fairly commendable job in building what can 
properly be called the dalit movement. Its 
most important contribution lies in the 
political polarisation of and the resultant 
heightened awareness among the dalit castes 
in coastal Andhra. Here, the dalits had 
traditionally constituted the support base of 
the Congress because of historical reasons 
and the populist policies and patronage 
pblitics of Indira Gandhi. The Chundur event 
involving the Congress supporting-Reddys 
and occurring during the present Congress 
regime had dispelled any illusions among the 
dalits about the character of the Congress 
Party and government. With Chundur the 
dalit movement in fact had entered a new 
phase by infusing hitherto unknown 
confidence among the dalits and forging a 
possibihly of new political identity. This is 
evident in the fact that while in 1985 the 
dalits of Karamchedu who left the village 
after the carnage showed reluctance to return 
to their homes (instead preferred to stay back 
at Chiraia), in 1991 the dalits of Chundur 
not only went back but built a memorial for 
their martyrs and ever since have been 
struggling for their rights in die village. Thus 
Karamchedu and Chpndur have become two 
important milestones in the emergence, 
development and transformation of the dalit 
movemoit. 

In Tcicngana the articulation of the dalit 
question took a qualitatively different form. 
It differed from coastal districts, both in 
terms of socio-economic specificity and 
politico-ideological contours. Here the 
agrarian struggles and left student movement 
during the last two decades have successfully 
radicalised the dalits, especially their youth, 
and thereby marked their disenchantment 
with the dominant discourse and political 
formations. As a part of the anti-feudal 
struggle the' CPI(ML) groups have taken up 
the questions of ‘vetti’ (forced labour) and 
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uitiouchability along with Imd md wnge 
question and thereby organised the most 
oppressed of the rural poor, i e, the dalits. 
Of late, the CPl(ML) movement has been 
criticised by dalit leadership as ‘militant 
economism’ for not articulating the dalit 
question the way they wanted h to be. 
However it is important to note that the dalit 
assertion being witnessed today, especially 
in the northern Teiengana districts, would 
have been unimaginable without the 
background of the Cn(ML) movemem, 

The emergence of Ambedkarite organisa¬ 
tions and the rapid spread of the netwoik of 
dalit organisations like Dalit Kala Mandali 
and Dalit Writers, Artists and Intellectuals 
United Forum (DWAIUF) in the posl- 
C^undur penod marked tiie beginning of a 
perceptible change in the socio-cidtural milieu 
and played a catalytic role in the politicisatirm 
of the rural dalit intelligentsia in Teiengana 
districts. These organisations have been 
instrumental in spreading the anti-caste 
message of Ambedkar through song, story 
and speech in the northern Teiengana distnets 
of Niramabad, Kanmnagar and Warangal. 
They had been working till recently as non- 
party cultural and social groups, but at the 
moment seem to be gravitating towards the 
BSP. 

The DWAIUF, launched in the post- 
Chundur period as a dalit writers forum with 
the initiative of a group which came out of 
the revolutionary writers movement, is a 
unique attempt, therefore deserves attention. 
Claiming itself, with an uninhibited frankness, 
to be the result of the failure of the 
revolutionary writers’ movement to articulate 
the caste question as the historical specificity 
of Indian society (and therefore as a central 
strategic quesuon for Indian revolution) it 
took upon Itself the task of creating poets, 
writers and artists from the dalit-bahujans 
who are necessary to cany forward the project 
of caste annihilation by building an anti¬ 
caste cultural and ideological movement. 
The DW AIUFregulariy conducts workshops 
at mandal headquarters for the dalit young 
men and women to identify their inclinations 
and talrats, and to train tf^ to realise their 
potentidlities. The theory and practice of tiiis 
organisation is so novel that it would not be 
an exaggeration to suggest that the movement 
it has been building has not only transcended 
the traditional elitist confines of the left 
writers’ movement but more significantly, 
given the ground reality promises to usIict 
in an unprecedented upsurge of subitem 
literary cultural creativity. 

In ideological terms the discourses 
conducted in these workshops in northern 
Teiengana districts mark a decisive de¬ 
parture from the traditional Ambedkarite 
dispensatiemof dalit articidationof the coastal 
region and its confinement to the question 
of reservation and share in political power 
and display a rare intellectual sensitivity to 
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the larger questions Of poHtied eeiMUHfy^ 
apoMcaluigency totheoreticallymiegotiaie 
the specificity of caste question within the 
Marxist discourse. 

n 

Against this backdrop the emergence of 
the Bahujan Samaj Patty in the state politics 
has to be ^predated. Though the BSP hUs 
made a dent in the state a few years back 
by unsuccessfully contesting die last assembly 
elections, the immediate context of the Uttar 
Pradesh elections and the ascendancy of the 
BSP to the corridors of political power has 
aroused political excitement and ambition 
among the dalit political activists. The visit 
of Kanshi Ram to AP and his efforts to tning 
together the publicly visibledalit leaders Idte 
Kathi Padma Rao and K G Satyamurthi, etc, 
working in different organisations around 
the BSP marked a decisive turn. The public 
rallies held in Hyderabad, Visakhapatnam 
and Nalgonda in the months of January and 
February, though apparently meant to gauge 
the public mood, turned out to be perceptible 
successes. 

In spite of the favourable ground situation 
in the state consequent upon the general 
disenchantment wM the politics and style 
of functioning of the Congress(I) and the 
TDP and the euphoria generated by the dalit- 
bahujan experimentation in UP, the BSP has 
serious limitations in terms of its 
organisational structure, leadership 
projection, caste and region specific identity 
and more significantly in terms of its ideo¬ 
logical specificity that ought to distinguish 
it from the dominant political parties. 

The organisational netwoik of the BSP 
resembles the centralised command structure 
of the Congressfl) Party. Thus in the popular 
understanding the BSP means Kanshi Ram 
and vice versa. This has given scope for the 
vernacular press, which has generally 
accorded a hostile reception to the BSP, to 
harp on the point of view that it is an outsider’s 
party and hence rootless. 'This viewpoint 
seems to have gained credence because of 
the absence of projected state leaders in sharp 
contrast to the skirmishes and ideologictd 
differen,ces among them which was 
deliberately given disproportionate 
propi^anda by the local ‘press. 

In addition, thefact that the state leadership 
is predominantly drawn fromcoastal Andhra 
that too fiom Main to the neglect of another 
major dalit caste of-Madigas uid the 
conspicuous absence of OBCs may pose an 
organisational hurdleinfiiture. Itis necessary 
to point out that the regicsial unevenness 
(between backward Teiengana and rich 
coastal Andhra) in the state is not merely a 
historical fact that led to a violmt potiti^ 
movement in the late 19608 for a sqiante 
Teleqgana state but It has been of continned 
politi^ relevance in the subsequent petted 
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well. Ilie logic of ngional unevennen 
pervades throng and informs nm merely 
the elite formation of ruling classes and 
dominant castes but also the dalit-bahujan 
intellecluai elaboraticmas well. Thedalitsof 
coastal districts who lave been through the 
Adi-Andhca, Christian missionary r^otm, 
rationalist and the nationalist movements are 
ahead of the dalits of Telengana by a 
generation. This relativeadv^ceis not merely 
region>speciftc but caste-specific as well. 
Widiin the coastal distrii^ compared to the 
Madigas it is the Malas who have benefited 
from the educational avenues created by the 
missionaries earlier and from the reservation 
policy and also from the ruling class politics 
of patronage and co-option after 
independence, hence tiw visibility of coastal 
Mala elite in politics, bureaucracy and 
academia. However, it would be absurd even 
to suggest that they have got their due share. 
But it would be politically instructive to note 
that the conspicuous presence of coastal 
Andhra Malas in the BSP leadership in 
conuast to the dalits of Telengana may cause 
some uneasiness among the latter. 

The major challenge before the BSP relates 
to the question of electoral strategy. The 
image of the BSP as the 'party of SCs' is 
systematically built and sustained by the 
vcmacitiar press and doubts are expressed 
about Its viability in electoral politics in the 
absence of a ‘Samajwadi Party’ (the press 
here as elsewhere understands it essentially 
in caste terms as a 'party of tiie BCs’). A 
section of the press had also predicted the 
possibility of (r^: necessity oO an electoral 
understanding with the TDP in the absence 
of the SP. But what is blatantly glossed over 
IS the fact that there is an upsurge in the 
backward castes whose youth, especially in 
the northern Telengana districts, are 
gravitaung towards the BSP. The challenge 
before the BSP is to evolve a strategy to 
effect! velypull together and co-ordinate these 
forces and consolidate its constituency. 
Whether the BSP would be ^le to overcome 
the numerous hurdles and achieve what at 
present seems to be difficult is not a question 
of speculation but of concrete practice. 

But what is undeniably crucial is the 
‘ importance of the Kanshi Ram factor to the 
junderstanding of the political spectacle in 
AP, thus fiu oiacted by the CongressCI) and 
the TDP. At the moment, they seem to be 
attempting to woo tbebahujaiiBwhosesupport 
is critical to either party especially in the 
contextofeontinuedexo^s of dalits towards 
the BSP which has more or less become 
synonymous to theinnterests and aspirations. 

m 

N T Rama Rao is known outside AP more 
ftirhisifaamaticsthaofbr his political wisdom. 
RecoBeci how dnmatlc was the launching 
of dm Tehigu Desam party in 1982 and 


equally dramatic was its victory wHhifi a 
year. Recollect bow idten and how many 
times he assumed new ‘avataars’ and 
correspondingly changed his attire each time 
in the name of saving the ‘besieged’ Telugu 
nation (but in reality only to boost up his 
sagging popularity). Thp significant avataar 
in this series was that of ‘Raja lishi’—to 
which a person bdonging to a shudra peasant 
caste but claiming the status of kshatriya is 
entitled (attainment of btahmarisbi status 
according to the Hindu mythology is the 
exclusive privilege of a brahmin). In spite 
of the inanities from Hindu mythology and 
their apparent absurdity to liberal sensibility, 
NTR’s gestures and actions, seen in the 
historical context of caste movements in 
genetal and particularly in relation to the 
kamma caste movement led by Tripuraneni 
Rama Swamy Qioudhari.^ere symbolic 
enough to capture the imagination of the 
people with latent aspiration for an upward 
mobility. The mainstream press by 
highlighting these aspects only sought to 
portray NTR and his style as a non-serious 
Vc^edre. 

Though NTR in his original version came 
to power on the agenda ofTelugu nationalism 
defined as anti-Congressism and enacted all 
those avataars; but once in power he played 
intense politics or rather brought intensity 
to politics. Motives apart, the consequence 
of this was a rapid politicisation of diffoent 
social groups. It would be instructive to 
examine some of the issues central to this 
process. 

The Congressd) Party, in spite of its 
populist phraseology and much publicised 
land reforms, has been dominated by the 
Reddy caste elite fiom the landed classes and 
continues to count them among its panchayat 
raj and legislative representatives, party and 
government functionaries in the state. The 
mode of political mobilisation has been 
predominantly based on the traditional vote 
bank system which is a ctmfirmation of feudal 
dominance pattern. The subaltern politics to 
some extent under the impact of the 
developnwntal process and to agreater extent 
due to the radic^ agrarian straggles acquired 
anti-feudal sensibility especially in the 
Telengana region. The incongruity of the 
dominant practice with the subterraneous 
radicalism of subaltern politics could not be 
felt in the terrain of electoral politics; it may 
be said post facto, till the emergence of tlw 
TDP, b^use of the abstinence of the ami- 
feudal political formations from the dectoral 
arena. 

NTR’s style of politics, though marked 
a decisive break within the dominant 
political discourse, defies precise 
characterisation in terms of its impact and 
therefore coi neither be equated with the 
populism of the Ckmgress(I) variety nor 
can be reduced to the constituency he 
represented. The rich peasant and 


'bapiMlist-landlord* ciawt-catlet thnt 
emerged in die fertile coastid Amfiitare^on 
over a period of time and crystallised into 
a nouveau riche stratum with multiple 
economic interests in the cinema production 
and distribution, agro-industry and the 
tertiary sector (in social terms 
predominantly belonging to the kamma 
caste) but denied access to the corridors 
of politick power during the three decades 
of Congress rule, found in NTR a general 
who could rally the masses in the electoral 
battle- field and further the political 
interests of this class. The uninhibited anti- 
feudal rhetoric deployed by NTR (partly 
because of the innocence of a politick 
novice to distinguish realpolitik from stage 
acting) could catch the popular imagination. 

In this context, the abolition of the 
institution of village officos (VOs) and the 
reorganisation of panchayat raj system, to 
take two instances, coalesced with the 
substantial popular disenchantment with 
dominant feudal interests and provided mi 
institutional framework for the articulation 
and realisation of popular aspirations. The 
three hereditary VOs, i e, patwari maintaining 
revenue records, mali patel looking after the 
revenue collection and the patel in chaige 
of law and order, together with the landlord 
were symbols of feudal dominance and 
oppression in the countryside, the reason 
why they were targets of peasant straggles 
both pnor to and after independence. In s{nte 
of such a notorious image of this institution, 
the Congress government which abolished 
the zamindaii and jagirdari systems had 
instead retained it and transfon^ it into a 
distinctly pro-Congress institution and used 
it for political and electoral purposes. ’The 
TDP government, through die abolition of 
VOs had not rally struck at the grass roots 
institutional base of the Congress but also 
politically enhanced its own credibility and 
image. 

The restructuring of the panchayat raj 
system, as part of it the creation of 1,058 
mandal parishads in the place of large 
panchayat samithis has to be seen in the 
context of changing rural social structure 
in the state. As a result of the political 
economy of development, the expansion of 
the tertiary sector, and the new opportunities 
we witness the emergence of a ‘middle 
class’ from the backward communities like 
Yadava (shepherds). Gouda (toddy- 
tappers), Munnura Kapu (peasant caste), 
P^mashali (weavers)dn a significant way 
during 1970s. These castes which till then 
played a second fiddle to the dominant 
landowing castes began to assert themselves 
in village politics because of the latent 
political awareness of the power of their 
number in electoral politics. NTR’s mandal 
system was specifically meant to draw in 
this section carve out a political base 
among these castes. The introduction of 25 
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per cent reservation to the OBCs in Uie 
local bodies was meant to consolidate ftis 
constituency. Thus throvgh mandal 
|}anchayat system the TDP could create a 
support base among the OBC communities 
by providing political berths to the articulate 
sections and accommodating them in the 
lower positions within the dominant power 
structure. (The Congress(I), after it came 
to power in 1989, with a view to scuttle 
the TDP's base, tried to restore the old 
panchayat s.amithis but gauging, the 
resentment it would have had attracted 
from these sections it withdrew the move.) 

The stronghold the TDP had built and 
nurtured among the backward castes during 
the first term in office and critical to its 
future electoral performance has been 
disturbed by the Kanshi Ram phenomenon. 
The monolithic character of the TDP, 
largely arising out of the unquestioned 
leadership and total control of its e! supremo 
and the homogeneity of the dominant 
kamma caste that is the mainstay of the 
party, pre-empts the possibility of 
articulation of the i nterests of the backward 
castes that may disturb the well-defined 
framework and spilt out of the well-drawn 
boundary. It may be recollected that in the 
decade-old history of the party, the 
intolerance to independent opinion, 
arrogant and humiliating treatment of the 
ministers and patty functionaries, especially 
belonging to the backward castes made 
them to leave the TDP. This style of 
functioning may prove dear to the TDP in 
the new dispensation characterising the 
emergent situation. 

rv 

In contrast to this, the Congtessd) has 
becomeabubofactivitypropelled precisely 
on caste lines. Given the loose organisational 
structure and relatively weak control system 
the state committees have acquired as a result 
of the reduction of state ‘satraps' to small 
time power brokers during Indira Gandhi’s 
tenure and continued to remain subsequently, 
the stage was well set for dissidence, which 
is another name for bargaining of a 
rearrangement of the distribution of spoils 
preferablyunderthcsupervisionofamutually 
acceptable power broker. Simie this is an 
dection year, the compulsions are such thm 
the possibility of yielding to pressures 
becomes all the greater, therefore dissidence 
galore. Thanks to Kanshi Ram, caste has 
become the most sought after candidate for 
electoral mobilisation: the leaders belonging 
to different caste groups (who does not have 
caste?) discover an enhancement in their 
bargaining capacity if they could claim 
leadership of their castes. Hence in-ess 
conferences,conventionsandrallies-.-anhdd 
in the name of ‘neglected’, ‘depressed’ and 
‘explrnted’ castes to appeal to the SC-OBC^ 


to vote for a party dud reserves 75. per cent 
in the forthcoming elections' in cor¬ 
respondence to their proportion in the 
population. Thus somdxidy like Shivshidtar, 
who was a member of Indira and Rajiv 
Gandhi’s cabinet but marginalised in the 
present regime has been trying to rally the 
likes of him in the Congress in the name of 
weaker sections and demanding 7S per cent 
assembly seats and the chief ministership to 
ttiem. Belonging to the kapu community of 
Telengana, which is sigmficant in number 
and fairly prosperous in some northern 
districts and therefore an advantage which 
he wants to cash on. 

The kapus of coastal Andhra, concentrated 
in the agrarian lich east and west Godavari 
and Krishna are a different lot altogether. 
They were with the TDP earlier and their 
drift away from the TDP began after the exit 
of Mudragada Padbhanbham from it and 
accomplished dramatically with the anti- 
kamma riots following the murder of the 
Congress(I)MLA Vangaveeti MohanaRanga 
Rao in December 1988. It may be noted that 
the heightened anti-kamma feeling among 
the kapus was a major cause of the defeat 
of the TDP in this part in the 1989 assembly 
elections. Now the Kapu Nadu has intensified 
the agitation for the inclusion of kapus in 
the OBC category, which has been its major 
demand for the last half decade. (While the 
kapus of Telengana are OBCs, the kapus of 
Andhra are not.) As the main actors in this 
agitation belong to the Congress(I), the 
factional differences in the party get reflected 
in the Kapu Nadu as well. Nevertheless the 
veiy fact that not a day passes without a front 
page repmt about the activities of the kapus 
in the vernacular press, ever since they 
intensified their agitation in the month of 
March, is a vindication of their power to keep 
the government on its toes, which no 
backward community can ever think of. 

If the dissidence within the Congress takes 
the form of caste for obvious reasons, the 
voicing of the question of power to the 
‘wc^er sections’ by the well-placed Congre^ 
leaders like G Venkat Swamy, a member in 
the union cabinet, and V Hanumandia Rao, 
a former president of the APCC(I) and a 
Rajya Sabha member deserves to be 
commented upon. If the supposed proximity 
of Venkat Swamy to the PM is a factor in 
considering bis voice as an echo of the High 
Command’s thinking in the changed context, 
the fact that he is the sole visible leader from 
the SC community in the state makes him 
a probable check, so it is believed, to the 
Kanshi Ram phenomenon in the state. Add 
to this the officially-sponsored BC 
conventions at Suryap^, the convention of 
weavers at Riqamundry, of washermen and 
shepherds at Hyderabad (of other castes are 
announced to be held) participated by the 
BC-SCministers and also addles^ by Vjjaya 
Bhaskar Reddy can be seen as on evidoice 
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of the CongressCI) Patty’s attempt to oai^ 
to grips with die emerging caste aspiratkiM 

In the ongoing political process, thus, dvo 
broad strands < 0 ! caste articulation can be 
identified. Ftrsdy, the straitd, representedby 
the SC-(^C leaders widiin the dominant 
parties, that bargains for a larger share in die 
power structure. The basis of thisis thelt^c 
of caste arithmetic rather than any cleatiy 
defined long-term ideological perspective. 
As this demand gains currency it may prod 
the dominant parties to rethink their strat^es 
of co-option with a view to accommodate 
the emergmit caste interest groups in the 
dominant structure. 

Secondly, the strand diat considers the 
forging of the unity of dalit-bahujan forces 
as a historical necessity for the realisation 
of the project of caste annihilation. The 
political embodiment of this strand, at the 
present, is the BSP. It may be said that tte 
characterisation of the BSP, by some critics, 
as a statist party because of its emphasis on 
gainingpolitical powerthrough parliamentary 
means is overstretched. For, the fact of 
gravitation of the social forces emerging 
from the movements of civil society towards 
the BSP, as the AP experience shows, may 
have a signi ficant impact on its character and 
structure cannot be overlooked. 

Thus the kaleidoscopic developments in 
the state politics are such that it should be 
no surprise if in the political script that is 
being written, thanks to the spectre of 
caste, the direction of the political 
scenario and the actors on the stage would 
not be the .same. 
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The Indian drug control audiorities should take tmmeduae steps to 
ensure that bromocnptin, a drug used for suppression of lactation in 
women and banned for that use in the US, is not sold for these 
indications here. 


BROMCXIRIPTIN » available m India as 
Proctinal of Biddle-Sawyerand Serociyptin ot 
Serumlnsutute BoththeproducUareindicated 
for amenorrhoea (absence of mensiniabon), 
galactoniioea (excessive flow of milk), female 
infertility and for prevention of physiological 
lactation Lactation suppression is unnecessary 
except in limned circumstances such as 
stillbirths or late miscarriages According to 
US Food and Drug Admimstration (FDA), 
“lactation suppression can be managed 
effecuvely and more safely by the use of cold 
packs, compression bandages and pain 
medication, as needed” Bromocnptin is also not 
very effective, many women experience rdxNind 
lactation after stopping use of the drug 
Public Citizen’s Health Reseaah Group and 
the National Women's Health Network of 
Amenca are filing suit in the US Court of 
Appeals for the Distnct of Columbia to force 
the FDA to begin the process of banning the 
widely used drug Parlodel (brand of 
bromocnpun of Sandoz) for the benign, sell 
limited condition of post partum breast 
engorgement (PPBE) This long overdue FDA 
action IS urgently needed because of an ever 
increasing number of serious injuries such as 
strokes and bean attacks including many deaths 
in otherwise healthy young women associated 
with the use of bromocnptin 
Sidney M Wolfe, director. Public Citizen’s 
Health Research Group says that although 
Sandoz, the manufacturer of Parlodel, must 
bear the primary responsibihty for this tragedy, 
the FDA has clearly been complicit in allowing 
these deaths and injuries to conunue It is more 
than five years since, following their petition 
to the FDA to stop this use of bromocnptin 
for the treatment of PPBE, an FDA advisory 
committee inJune 1989recommended diat this 
use of bromocnpun be banned 
Baaed on data obtained from the US FDA, liom 
the tune Parlodel (Sandoz brand of bromocnptin) 
was first approved as a lactation suppressmg dnig 
< m 1980 through June 1994, there have been 531 
advenereacuon reports m women aged 15 through 
45 whohave used Parlodel, including 32 deaths 
involving 14 widi strokes, five with heart 
attacks, andeight with hypertension Inaddition 
to the deaths, there have been 36 addihonal 
reports of strokes, 14 with heart attacks, 73 with 
hypertension and W widi seizures, none of which 
were unmediately fatal but a number of which 
were permanently disabling 
In the last year alone, fromJune 1993through 
June 1994, there have been 44 more reports 
of adverse reactions in women aged 15 through 
45, includilig six addihonal deaths in women 
ag^ 17,23,24,31,35and39 'Threeadditional 
■on-fiud strokes, five semires, two heart attadts 
and four cases of hypertension were also 
repoi^ in the lost year The US FDA and 


others who have studied adverse drug reacuon 
reporting estimate that only one in 10 adverse 
reachons which actually occur ate repmted to 
the US FDA since it is voluntary on the part 
of doctors as to whether they file such reports 
In India, we do not have any process to adverse 
drug reacbon monitonng It is thus not correct 
to believe that we do not have such adverse 
reactions to useof bromocnpun for suppression 
of lactaUon Many major medical centres 
including Yale, Johns Hopkins, the University 
ofNorthCarohnaaiidothersintlie UShave long 
since stopped using bromocnpun for PPBE 
In the first case of death or injury caused 
by Parlodel to be adjudicated, the juiy in a 
Kentucky Distnct Court awarded $2 1 rmllion, 
in a July iOjudgment, to the family of Rosemary 
Roberts, a 31-year old woman who suffered 
a severe stroke on December 1, 1988 shortly 
after being prescnbed Parlodel for PFBE after 
deitvenng a baby boy She currently has left 
sided paralysis with severe limitations of use 
of her left hand and foot Nine jurors agreed, 
lefemng to the company's previous marketing 
suntegy for rouune use of Parlodel, Uiat Sandoz 
“acted with malice in the sale and promotion 
of Parlodel for the suppression of lactation for 
women electing not to breast-feed with conduct 
that was flagrantly indifferent to the nghts of 
Rosemary Roberts and with subjective 
awareness that such conduct would result in 
human death or bodily harm ” 
Bromocnptin is appropnately indicated for 
the treauneni of a vanety of other condiUons, 
such as Paikinson’s disease, acromegaly (a 
chronic disease, charactensed by progressive 


QpWgaiwm of tlsa boMs dfIte 
porta (tfibe hands, Uet, thorax and Ibee), and 
bypeiprolacunemic states and so dwre is no 
need to totally ban bromocnpun It is very 
important to ban the use and promotion of 
bromocnpun for suppression of lactation 
On August 18, the pharmaceutical company 
Sandoz announced withdrawal of the indicatian 
of lactation suppression for Parlodel (bnuid of 
bromocnptin) m die US The Sandoz move came 
a day aftn the US n>A announced it mtended 
to withdraw approval of this indication and two 
days after the US Consumer Advocacy Group, 
Public Ciuzen sued the FDA because of their 
five-year delay in banmng this indication 
The Consumer Protection Act is in force in 
India If any doctor uses bromocnptin for sup¬ 
pression of lactation and if any woman gets the 
side-effect mentioned above, who will he held 
responsible'^ It thus becomes the responsibility 
of the doctor to get a proper explanation from 
the drug manufactunng company and stop the 
use of bromocnptin for suppression of lactation 
We do not have any process of adverse drug 
reaction monitonng and as such it is diiftcult 
to estimate adverse reactions to die use of 
bromocnptin for suppression of lactation We 
can certainly learn ftom the expenence of US 
FDA and stop the use of bromocnpun for 
suppression of lactation The Drug Controller 
of India should take immediate action ui 
banning the use of bromooiptin for PPBE 
Health Action International (HAI), a 
worldwide network of health, consumer and 
development organisations working ftn' more 
rational drug use agreed that withdrawal of this 
indication is needed in ail countnes 'If this 
drug IS loo nsky for US women who have just 
given birth, it is also too nsky for Eurcgiean, 
Latin Amenca, Afiican and Asian women”, 
says Barbara Mmtezes of HAI Europe “If 
Sandoz had withdrawn bromocnptin for this 
indication in 1989,19Amencan women would 
not have died and dozens more, now paralysed 
because of strokes, disabled because of heart 
attacks or otherwise injured, would be weil”, 
said Sidney Wolfe of Public Citizen The same 
^plies to Indian women 
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(Jhddtfvated Fiajiis Uttar Pradi^ 

Ecological Problems 

SSAJafri 

While a large portion cf the fertile plains of VP is under extensive 
agricultural or allied use, a small proportion con^rising old fallow, 
land, forest blanks and wastelands could be brought under forest cover. 


THE plains of Uttar Pradesh mostly fertile 
alluvial soil aresptead over an areaof2,44,229 
sq km, covering 82 per cent of the entire 
state. It accommodates a large population 
and livestock (density more than SSO heads 
per sq km, thehighestinlndia)whidi consume 
the land resources specially bio-mass. Our 
land resources are limited and every year the 
per head land resources are decreasing. Due 
to heavy dependence on agriculture by a 
large population, small landholdings and 
shortsightedness towards our forest cover 
have together disturbed the ecological 
balance. According to the Remote Sensing 
Agency, in India from 1972 to 1982 an 
average l.S million hectare of forest cover 
has been lost annually. Prom 1951 to 1980 
about 1,S0,0(X) hectare of forest land was 
every year diverted to agriculture. 
Deforestation leads to changes in micro 
climate, hydrology and soil which together 
make eco-disasters. Tlie UP plains have 6.9 
per cent area undn* forest, whereas the 
satellite imagery shows that the actual forest 
cover is only 2.S per cent The 1952 Forest 
Policy had recommended that 20 per cent 
land should be under forests. 

Except for the area under cultivation and 
area other than agricultural uses, i e, 66.7 per 
cent and 8.7 per cent respectively, the rest 
needs re-examination for proper land utili¬ 
sation. A large proportion of land is left with¬ 
out cultivation in ^e name of current fallow 
and permanent or old fallow which arc 5.7 
percent and 2.6 per cent respectively, when 
per head food availability is quite small. 
About 52,344,000 (1977) of our livestock 
have a very little open grazing land, i e, 0.3 
per cent, where hai^y any grass grow. There 
are too many animals, and ^1, but a few have 
low productivity for draft power, milk or 
meat. Rising real timber prices and developing 
fodder markets are signals of market scarcity. 

As per agricultural records culturable and 
unculturable wastes are 3.6 per cent and 3.7 
pm-cenl respectively, but the satellite imagery 
data shows that thi»e wastes are 11.0 and 
0.4 per cent respectively. Here one gets the 
impression that some ^cultural lands are 
also partly wastelands wl»re farmers do 
cultivate, maybe for a meagre yield. Some 
18 per cent land is not under any use—these 
areculturablewastes 11.0 percent, old fallows 

2.6 per cent and forest blanks 4.4 per cent. 
C^turable wastes which have a future scope 
for proper land utilisation can be divided into 
many types of wastes. These are salt-affected 
lands 4.6 per cent, gullied or ravinous lands 

4.7 per cent, water-logged lands 0.6 per emit, 
undulming uplands with or without shrubs 
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0.7 per cent and sandy areas 0.5 per cent. 
Eachof these categoriesof wastelands require 
different treatment so as to bring the land 
under agricultural orallieduses. Govemmoit 
efforts to make these lands purposeful have 
been meagre because of the paucity of funds. 
Should this 18 per cent unus^ land be brought 
underculti vatiem after the required treatment? 
Would it be wise to increase the agricultural 
land without considering the ecological 
imbalance which has been created due to 
forest destruction. The averse yield per unit 
of area is one-third than in other developed 
and developing countries with exceptions 
such as some of the districts of the western 
region of UP plains which are well managed, 
and have pr^uctivity comparable to their 
coumerparts worldwide. Only if surplus land 
remains after required afforestation (i c, 20 
per cent) only thm we should consider it for 
sonttthing else. The following districts have 
very small areas under forest cover. The 
western region (2.3 per cent) comprising 
Saharanpur 14.1 per cent; Pilibhit ll4 per 
cent; Bijnor 9.9 per cent; Shahjahanpur 2.5 
percent and Rampur 1.2 per cent. The central 
region (2 per cent) comprising Lakhimpur 
12.1 per cent. Bundelkhand region (3.7 per 
cent) comprising Lalitpur 12.4 per cent and 
Banda 6 per cent. The eastern region (6 per 
cent) comprising Mirzapur (including 
Sonbhadra district) 28.2 per cent; Varanasi 
10 per cent; Bahraich 6.9 per cent; Gonda 
5.3 per cent; Gorakhpur 4.7 per cent; 
Allahabad 1.8 percent and Basti 0.2 percent. 
This means thm about 17 J per cent area of 
UP pliuns is yet to be btou^t under forest 
cover. At the regional level, tiie western 
region, central region, eastern region and 
Bundelkhand region n^ to be covered by 
forests. These districts cover only the Tarai 
belt in the northern parts and the soutlrem 
parts of the Vindhyan plateau. The central 
part along the Ganga-Yamuna course is 
without any significant forest cover. The 
result is that in the western parts the desert 
is in the process of encroachment, in the 
central parts salinity and alkalinity in the soil 
is increasing, in Ihe nortiiero parts wmer 
logging is increasing and in the southmn 
parts the Yamuna and its tributaries have 
converted a large chunk of land into gullies 
and ravines. However, in Rampur, IHlibhit, 
Lakhimpur and Barabanki no significant 
wastelaiid was found. Thereareninedistricts, 
where more than one-fifih of the area is 
unused, which is culturable wasteland. In 
Bundelkhand region districtwise wastes ate 
Jhanti 40.8 per cent, Hamiepur 33.7 per cent, 
Jalaun 21.9 per cent and Liditpur 20 per cent, 


jnaittiy due to gmes and nvisM. iRtte 
wettem i^on also fitawa and Agca hawe 
33.9and23percentre8pectivelyun(lmguBia8 
and ravines, bi central region Rae Ba^ has 
22.4 per cent area affected by salinity. 
Whetm in the eastern region Ghiudpur and 
Jaunpur have 23.3 and 3Q.5 pm cent areas 
resp^ velyunder salinity. VthMwastdands 
are considered for affcHestation, then there 
would not be any need to invest a large 
amount as to redlaim these lands of hi^ 
order for agriculture. All tiiese areas undre 
forest department is reported as area under 
forest, but virtually without any forest, wfaidb 
are named in satellite imagery as forest blanks. 
In fact area undm forest is reported about 

6.7 per cent; if its blanks, i e, 4.4 per cent 
ate also afforested even then it does not fiilfil 
the requirements of forest covo^, which is 
essentially 20 percent. Therefore, toese forest 
blanks would be used for afforestation. Forest 
blanks are mainly on Tarai belt in the north 
or along tiie Vir^yan system in the south. 

Old fallows ate generally considered to be 
no good for agriculture, therefore the farmers 
leave those fields for longer to regenerate 
fertility. These lands may be brought under 
forests. After ail the forest and agriculture 
have to go hand in hand for longer and 
effective use of land resources without 
becoming susceptible to natural vagaries. 
Old fallow in western region comprises 2.1 
per cent, in tlK central region 2.5 per cent, 
in the eastern region 2.6 per cent and 
Bundelkhand 4.0 per cent, which can easily 
be brought under forest. Altogether 
wastelands, forest blanks and old fallows 
from 18 per cent, almost the same area 
required to meet the National Forest Policy 
target of 17.5 per cent. 

In districts of Pilibhit, Lakhimpur Kheri 
and Mirzapur (including Sonbhadra district) 
the actual forest cover and forest blank 
together form more than what the National 
Forest Policy recommends. Mirzapur 
(including Sonbhadra district) has 28.2 per 
cent actual forest cover, whereas freest blanks 
are 12.2 per cent In Mirzapur (including 
Sonbhadra district) the topognqrhy is more 
hilly and plateau type, therefore these forest 
blanks would need to be brought under forest 
There is also a vast area under undulating 
upland and gullied and ravinous land, i e, 
8.5 per cent and 0.6 per cent respectively, 
which can also be brought under forest cover. 
Thus Mirzapur (tncludtog Sonbhadradisttict) 
would have a cover of 49.4 per cent of forest 
and it is expected that it would raise the 
standard of Uving of tribal population, who 
used to depend upon the forests. Also tiw 
forests wreild help in giving a longer life to 
Rihand Dam. It is not necessary ^ aUlhe 
48 districts of UP plains should have 20 per 
centforestcover.'IlieBieaunderareual forest 
covrer would depend on liow much unused 
land is availitole for forest in a paiticulw 
district and most of these lands are the 
wastelands. Conskleting the huge cost of 
reclamation and unchangeable concept of 
common property resources, there is no other 
alternative. ^ to plant forests re> all those 
areas, winch am unused. 




lOTpoittoB wtMeliiadt «id «lter unnied 
[Midi Uke foreit cover, and old fallows an 
K^iodm 51.«1 per cent a^ 42.6 per’ poit 
n^wcdveiy. In those didricts efforts are 
beingnadetoiedahQdielandforagticultiin, 
specially for grass and forest. In Jalaun, 
Uditpur and Banda, 29.5 per cent, 27.8 per 
cent ami 22.1 percent waste and other unused 
lands are available for forest. In the western 
region districts of Etawa 46.4 per cent, Agra 
33.4 per cent and Mainpuri 24.8 per cent 
land are threatened by desertification and 
gulli-erosion. A very long track connecting 
central and eastern regions in districts of 
Fatehpur, Rae Bareli, Sultanpur, Jaunpur 
and Ghazipur, where more than one-fifth 


. proper drsitugeaiiM^hmndim sub^iril 
water,needs tobebrought underforest cover. 
Most of the district ^ western re^n is 
under agriculture and about half of the 
geogra|4^ area is cultivated up fo 80 per 
cent. It would be possible here to divert much 
land for forest. As we move towards central, 
eastern and Bundelkhand regions, we find 
that theintensity goes ondecreasingofcourse 
widi some exceptions like Deoria, LaliQxir 
and Sitapur, whm agriculture accounts for 
81.3 per cent, 76.9 per cent and 74.4 per cent 
area respectively. The decrease in intensity 
is mainly due to the poor quality of soil and 
other ecological im^ances, which can be 
balanced by afforestation. 


Where Has AU the Research Gone? 


Unimaginative planning and bureaucratic procedures have snuffed out 
the motivation for research in social science. 


RESEARCH, particularly in the Held of 
economic and social development, has in 
India been completely in the government 
domain. There is, to its credit, considerable 
research work being undertaken within the 
government itself. For example, within the 
union government, in order to provide 
research-based advise, the government set 
upthePlanningCommission in the late 1940s. 
liie work done in the Planning Commission 
has become a m^jor contribution to the 
worldwide literature on plaiuiing. In order 
to collect statistical data on the different 
aspects of the planning process the union 
government later set up the department of 
plaiming under which it also set up as 
autonomous bodies—Central Statistical 
Organisation and later the National Sample 
Survey Organisation. Industrial cost studies 
are undertaken by the Bureau of Industrial 
Costs and Prices; agricultural cost studies by 
the Commission for Agricultural Costs and 
Prices. The ministry of health set up 
Population Research Centres. The research 
committee of the Planning Commission 
funded research on relevam subjects in many 
institutions. Apart from these, bodies such 
as the Reserve Bank of India have large and 
active research departments, doing excellent 
work in their field, and with a professional 
reputation second to none. The states have 
thebureaus of economics and statistics; many 
also co-finance research centres. 

Hie universities, idl government funded, 
undertake research, mainly tiirough the PhD 
programme. Recognising the many 
limitations under which the Indian 
universities work, the government established 
and encouraged the growtii of a large number 
of organisations, many of which also 
undertake research. Apart from the Indian 
Institutes of Technology which Oike the 
Indian Statistical Institute) were set up by 
an act of parliament, the government 
eitabUshed four IntUan Instiriitet of 


Management to took into the frontier issues 
in the various fields of management science. 
Recognising also that government 
departments function in a specific 
environment that was not always conducive 
to independent research, the government set 
up the Indiiui CouiKil of Social Science 
Research as an autonomous body charged 
with the responsibility of funding and 
encouraging both basic and applied research 
in die social sciences. The ICSSR in carrying 
out its mandate, co-operated with state 
governments on a co-financing basis to 
establish research centres in all the major 
states in the counuy. Some of these centres, 
like the Centre for Devdopment Studies, 
Trivandrum; The Madras Institute of 
Development Studies, Madras; The Institute 
for Social and Economic Change, Bangalore 
and many others, have over the years made 
significant contributiims, specifically at the 
state level. Their work has geiwraliy been 
empirical and many of these institutes enjoy 
an excellent reputation. Where scholars had 
to work on their own before independence, 
today th«e is an instituticmal basis for research 
work in the social sciences. This is indeed 
remarkable progress. 

These centres were meant to be autonomous 
bodies distanced from the direct ministerial 
control of the government. 'Thus, they were 
not set up as depaitmeittal centres or 
subordinate offices but were registered as 
societies under the Societies Registration 
Act of 1860 to be managed by £eir own 
board of directors. Itwastheintentionof the 
founders that this organisational structure 
would ensure true autonomy. No effort was 
iruidc to seek (wivate funds. Many forwned 
upon the idea as inherently m^esirable. 
Following independence, and givoi the land 
of thinking expressed in the Bombay Plan 
by the private sector, as also the overtdl 
euptoria then about a socialistic pattim of 
spciety, it was assumed anddeemeddesiraMe 


'tibat fua^ fot ibiavch 
institutes dntxtgh bodies like 6 k KSSK taid 
not directly from government Hms. it was 
felt that government control could be kept 
at bay by tills administrative device and at 
the same time eliminate the need to sedc 
private (and implicitly, suspect) funds. 

CURKBNT STATOS 

Whatever may have been the position in 
the early years, when the founders, such as 
D R G^gil and V K R V Rao were alive, 
today it is a sad fact that none of these 
instimtes enjoy any autonomy. It is a moot 
question as to whether it was given away or 
taken away. Although many of theseinstitutes 
have provisions for members of the boards 
to be elected from a wider membership of 
the society either the membership of the 
societies arc small and limited or tiiey are 
dominated by government officials who have 
often been invited for monbership in thdr 
persona] capacity by the authorities of these 
societies. Thus, the provision for self- 
governance through the members of the 
society has not worked in practice as more 
often than not, these members were either 
government officials or acaderrdcs put into 
po.sition by the government and beholden to 
iL Apart from this category, all these centres 
have government officials as ex officio 
members with veto power. For example, the 
secretaries in the ministries of finance, 
education, planning, etc, are represented on 
the boards of most of the ICSSR-sponsored 
research centres. Very oftrai such boards 
have representmion of both the union as wdl 
as the state government. They also head 
many committees of the board. In additirm, 
government officials (often of the IAS cadre) 
have not infrequently functioned as directors 
of these institutes. It is not uncommon for 
the boards of these institutes to refer issues 
fw ‘clarification’ to the ministry ‘under’ 
which they come. 

Another factor of relevance here has been 
various high courts (and even the Suprrane 
Court) decisions regarding the interpretation 
of Article 12 of the Constitiition on what 
constitutes the state. The courts have hdd 
that education and research institutes which 
receive funds from the government—that is, 
all of them—are to be considered as arms 
of the state in the meaning of Article 12 and 
all of tiiem are open to tiie writ jurisdiction 
of the courts uiider Articles 35 and 226. 
Every govemment-fiinded research centre 
has been dragged to the courts on issues of 
appointments, prdmotions and the like by its 
employees,bcXhadministiativeand academic. 
The appointmoit of the director of ISI was 
quasted by the Supmne Court Clearly, all 
is not well within these bodies. As a result, 
the service conditions of the employees of 
theseinstitutes, be they academic and research 
staff or administration, are governed by the 
civil service rules (witii nu^fications here 
and there as a concession to autoimmy), 
where seniority alone seems to matter. 
Financial contras are typically on the basis 
of pre-audit; and audited by government 



Aidtton on rigid, buKauctiatknri^ TMsts 
a system whi^ frowns on tnidobve. Those 
who take up research projects are subjected 
to petty harassments in the normal course of 
admimstration 

With funding coming from Uie govern¬ 
ment, with government civil service rules 
being the framewoik under which research 
IS unteitaken and with the governing bodies 
dominated by officials, it is no surpnse that 
all these centres function today as subordinate 
government offices The dominant culture in 
these institutions is a petty bureaucraut one 
Both professors and administrative staff have 
cultivated not only the 9 to 5 mentality but 
function stncUy in a hierarchical fashion in 
which orders from above are to be followed 
unthinkingly The academic quality of the 
woik, consequently and not surprisingly, has 
come down This is frankly admitt^ in 
private, while a formal professional profile 
IS presented to the public 

Nothing brings out the unfortunate 
academic situation in these centres better 
than the pathetic state of the doctoral 
programme Started with high hopes in the 
1970s,itismiiedmaqiiagmireofbureaucratic 
and academic problem The centres have 
problems with universities that award the 
degree, they have problems of finance, they 
have problems of course work and quality 
control from feudal supervisors A peculiar 
fact seems to be that tire mediocre can com¬ 
fortably survive the system Bnght students 
find the atmosphere stifling and often feel 
pressured to conform or leave It is part of 
the general decline in the research ethos and 
where students are concerned, a tragedy 

Thus, the screial science research centres 
have lost the culture of discourse and dissent 
The creative spark that is necessary in any 
original thinking is missing What they 
produce are routine reports, using 
standardised methodologies and very often 
the conclusions that emerge are eminently 
acceptable to the governments that sponsor 
the studies Often, the authors concerned are 
not even aware of this process, so complete 
IS the ideological domination If this is not 
called brain-washing, it is because that would 
pie-suppose a bram' 

It IS an unfortunate matter that this culture 
has even begun to dominate the so-called 
autonomous chmrs that have been established 
in these institutes by vanous organisations, 
for the specific purpose of encouraging 
research in an independent non-bureaucratic 
atmosphere TheexpenenceoftheStateBank 
of India with endowed chairs in this regard 
IS very insuuctive NABARD has decided not 
to endow any chairs Thus, the verdict is clear 
all is not well in the groves of academe Just 
as Indian industry needs deregulabon and 
hberalisation, so does academic research The 
iron gnp of the government has now begun 
to throve creabve efforts But there seem 
to be no proponents for deregulabon and 
liberaltsabon in this area, nor is dtere any 
serious debate m these institutes as to the 
kind of reform that is needed They are 
caught in bureaucrabc inertia 
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New South Africa 

Ironies and Challenges 

Rj^Hanhe 

The new South Africa is emerging with a package of ironies and 
challenges which are compelling the new leaden to evolve moderate 
policies The success of the transformative process will considerably 
depend on the sensitive handling of the domestic and foreign policy 


WITH the advent of the government of 
national unity in power in May 1994 South 
Atnca has entered a new phase in its history 
Indeed, the formal abolition of racism and 
apartheid as well as ‘bantusians is the 
development with extraordinary significant e 
in the history of man Auguably its 
significance is comparable with the abolition 
of the institution of feudalism in czanst 
Russia in 1861 and of slavery in the US in 
186S Thus with the abolition of apartheid 
the apparatuses of the modem state would 
no longer be deployed in South Afiica to 
sustain notions of inequalities among races 
by law 

The government of national unity led by 
president Nelson Mandela is committed to 
bring about rapid social change with the 
objective of undoing the impaci ol apartheid 
on South African society And the process 
of bnnging about change is replete with 
striking ironies and challenges Tins papci 
IS an attempt to underscore the nature and 
significance of such ironies and challenges 
In view of ihisobiective it may beappropnate 
to place the process of transfer ol power in 
South Africa in a perspective 

CoNsniunoNAi ANoPi-AcFnji 
I KANsrta Ol Powi r 

The transfer of power from the apartheid 
regime to the fust post-apartheid regime was 
constitutional and peaceful That electoral 
mechanisms and democratic process would 
be invoked to achieve transfer of power in 
South Africa itself appeared unlikely For 
the apartheid regime symbolised coven and 
oven violence of extremely brutal kind 
Hotcc transfer of power without avoiding 
a protracted phase of racial and ethnic 
violence was almost ruled out Also the 
violence between nght-wing whites and black 
radicals or between the supporters of the 
Atncan National Congress (ANC) and those 
of Inkatha Freedom Party (IFP) pnor to the 
general elections ol Apnl 1994 offered gnm 
reminders of the tact that violence, if it flares 
up beyond control, can postpone the elections 
indefinitely But what appeared almost 
inevitable did not take place' 

Paradoxically, the initiatives ol dialogue 
and commitmeiH to arrive at negotiatory 
settlements prompted the contending parties 


to carve out a shared vision of a new South 
Atnca In contrast to South Africa some 
other states of sub-Saharan Afnca such as 
Somalia, Angola and Rwanda have plunged 
into orgy of tnbal and ethnic violence to 
work out modes of pol iticai succession dunng 
the past tew years The gravity and impact 
ol such violence is most obviously manifested 
in the colossal loss of human lives and 
property on the one hand and the flow of 
refugees from these states towards 
neighbounng st.ites on the other hand To 
put It crudely the problem of political 
succession is being handled in these states 
not without putting the lives of the majority 
of citizens at stake Ironically even it South 
Afnca in the recent past stood out owing 
to the racial and ethnic violence today it 
stands out as a model that binds diverse 
socia' groups and parties in a reconciliatory 
sticam with a mission ol bnnging about a 
speedy social translormation under the 
Mandela regime While wielding diverse 
s(Kial groups and parties under its banner 
ol reconciliation the Mandela government 
IS functioning on the basis of consensus to 
chalk out a pragmatic couise of action 

Prac.maiism in Dtvisinci Poui us 

Despite Its landslide victory in the 
elections the ANC led government is 
consciously moving along pragmatic lines 
And such pragmatism itself is replete with 
overt as well as hidden ironies For, the ANC 
as a movement has had socialist orientation 
and It was emphatic in its accent on the 
nationalisation of key industnes or the 
significance ol public sector enterprises as 
agencies of developraen* By now the ANC 
has moderated its erstwhile 'anti capitalist 
stances The ANC leauers are receptive to 
the trends likeglobaiisation and privatisation 
On the other hand, they are willing to learn 
fiom major developments in world politics 
like the demise of the Soviet Union or the 
collapse of tyrannical Stalinist regimes in 
eastern Europe Such a policy is essentially 
an instrument of improving the dtsmd 
economic perfoimanceof the malfunctioning 
economy of South Africa during the 
preceding five years The political stability 
of the present regime coupled with improved 
ties buween capital, and labour, plausibly. 


will -be helpf^ip imfirovuig (uoducfivity 
and growth rates in the SouUi Afncan 
economy 

In view of this onentation of the economic 
policy, South Africa has already opened up 
Its gates to foreign mvestments Thanks to 
its mineral wealth and significant geostrategic 
location. South Atnca has the capacity to 
attract and absorb huge doses of foreign 
capital Besides South Africa has a growing 
manufacturing sector and developed military 
base I hus in addition to investment in mines, 
the South Atncan eciuiomy is capable of 
sustainingjoint ventures in the manufactunng 
sector And its mineral wealth as well as 
industiy can be protected its sound military 
power It the South Afncan economy is able 
to thn ve in the current phase of glob^isation 
and pnvatisation South Afnca can eventually 
act as the regional power-house of the 
southern Afncan region and direct the 
economic development of its neighbounng 
states 

However while entering the phase of 
globalisation and privatisation the South 
Atncan economy will have to fulfil certain 
preconditions For instance opening up the 
economy tor investments subsumes 
willingness on the part of the Mandela regime 
to refrain from expropriating ^oicign 
investments Furthermore the new regime 
will have to give freedom to investors to 
lepatnate dividends and maintain low tax 
lates Considering the present regime s 
continued advocacy and support to the free 
movement of gocHls services, labour and 
capital It can be safely asserted that South 
Africa will take precipitate steps to open up 
Its economy 

Rlsiructurino Indus mv 

As the South African economy is put in 
lune with the trends ol globalisation and 
privatisation the state s role iir-a vu the 
industry is likely to witness suitable 
modifications Under the apartheid regime, 
the state did play a pivotal role in launching 
industrial development in South Afnca For 
example, big state run companies in the 
form of parastatals weie built by the 
previous regimes to open up substantial 
numberof jobs for the poor and the unskilled 
white population Fhesc new jobs became 
a useful seurceof patronage for the Afnkaner 
elite 

Now, the state is facing the even more 
difficult problem of employing a huge 
number of unskilled as well as poor black 
citizens But it is reluctant to deploy state 
apparatuses to advance industrial pro)ccts 
and resolve the acute problem of 
unemployment Indeed the resolution of the 
problem of unemployment depends upon 
the prevailing conditions of pnvatisation 
Some of the big parastatals such as ISCOR, 
the state iron and steeUompany.andSASOL 
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are now being nin {xivately. Except for 
certain major state-run companies like 
ESCOM. the rest of the state corporations 
would function primarily on commercial 
Hites. Jay Naidoo, minister without portfolio, 
is favourably disposed towards selling off 
unproductive assets acquired by the state. 
In a word. South Africa is falling in line with 
trends like privatisation, and privatised 
companies are unlikely to be renationaliscd 
or d^mmercialiscd in the near future. 

The trend towards privatisation will be 
beneficial to the white communities in 
general, owing to their already dominant 
presence in the industry. The paucity of 
powerful black industrialists or businessmen 
is conspicuous in South Africa. The blacks 
possibly can succeed in business only through 
mutually beneficial linkages with white 
businessmen. Moreover, the government has 
given a prominent place to a programme of 
promoting promising black entrepreneurs, 
especially in the small and medium size 
business. As a consequence, the slate-run 
Small Business Development Corporation 
has shifted its focus to black applicants. 
Also, the blacks can promote their business 
by benefiting from finance and skills through 
joint ventures with the Multi National 
Companies (MNC). Some of the major 
MNCs like Coca Cola or Pep.si have relumed 
to South Africa with an explicit objective 
of helping the black busine.ss. Besides, there 
is a move from Anglo-American. South 
Africa’s largest corporate giant, to split up 
its subsidiary mining house, namely, 
Johannesburg Consolidated Investments into 
three parts. Two parts out of the.se three, i 
e, one incorporating the group’s gold mines 
and the other related to its leading industrial 
shareholdings may be sold to the blacks. In 
substance, the state, by promoting black 
businessmen, is aiming at incorporating the 
blacks in the process of building capitalism 
in South Africa. 

CllANOlNG RoI.£ ok FiNANCIAI. SeiTOR 

Like the industrial sector, the financial 
sector in South Africa is also undergoing 
suitable changes. With the prospects of 
substantial foreign inve.stments and joint 
ventures in business, there is a demand for 
the abolition of financial rand. The financial 
rand was introduced afler the Shaipville 
massacres of 1961 to stem the tide of capital 
outflows. Although it was bnefly scrapped 
in 1983, the government thought it prudent 
to reintroduce it after the political unrest and 
consequent declaration of emergency in 
1985. In a way, abolition of financial rand 
will put South African economy in tune with 
its objective of commencing the phase of 
globalisation. In order to facilitate borrowing 
and gain access to global capital markets. 
South Africa is seeking international credit 
raung. 


’The financial sector in South Afrioa is 
capable of withstanding international 
competition. Some of the important 
international commercial investment banks 
such as Citibank, Morgan Guaranty and 
Standard Chartered have already begun their 
operations in South Africa. However, in 
order to improve and strengthen their image 
the South African banks will be constrained 
to adhere to norms like Basle capital ratios, 
greater transparency, closer central bank 
supervision and deregulation of the markets. 
To cope with growing international 
competition, the South African banks will 
have to take measures to widen the scope 
of their activities. Some of the banks like 
Stanbic and Nedocor have already taken 
steps in this direction. While the former is 
servicing corporate clients off-shore and 
linking its activities with the banks in the 
UK and Hong Kong, the latter has aligned 
Itself with leading European banks including 
Banque Naiionale de Paris (BNP) of France, 
Dredner of Germany and Bruxells Lambert 
of Belgium while conducting its operations 
in different parts of Africa. While globalising 
Its activities, the financial sector in South 
Africa has to cater to the demands of 
providing services to smaller and medium 
size enterprises run by black communities. 
By and large, the industrial and financial 
sectors arc able to co-ordinate their activities 
and operate smoothly due to the absence of 
labour uorest at this juncture. 

Government and Trade Unions 

The government of national unity, at least 
for the time being, has worked outacunsensus 
between capital and labour. South Afnca has 
had a history of powerful trade union 
movement. There are more than 3.S million 
members formally enrolled in different trade 
unions. Jay Naidoo, who was formerly the 
general .secretary of the giant trade union 
organisation Congress of South African 
Trade Unions (COSATU), had spearheaded 
the attack on apartheid regimes on the basis 
of trade union support. By now most of the 
important trade union leaders have already 
joined the ranks of the government. There 
IS an obvious crisis about the likely role of 
trade unions under the new regime. This 
crisis IS pulling the trade unions in opposite 
directions. On the one hand the government 
officials believe that the trade unions must 
have a stronger leadership to facilitate South 
Africa’s economic recovery. And, on the 
other hand, leaders like Sam Shilowa, 
Cosatu’s new general secretary, are fiercely 
opposing government's policy of restraining 
wages to achieve economic recovery. In 
their vie w, the real wages have declined over 
the past 10 years. Also, the tariff reform 
prompted by the General Agreement on 
Tariff and Trade (GATT) will have adverse 
impact for the workers in some key sectors 


including fextUtss, motor iaduatty .aM 
electronics. 

In the light of the growing problems of 
workers, induslrial peace appears to be a 
momentary phase. Certain j^inent issues 
such as wage policy, racism in the woik 
place aid participation of workers in the 
corporate decision-making might trigger off 
strikes leading towards violent situations 
sooner than later. For, the Cosatu officials 
arc already visualising a turbulent phase for 
South Africa. Ironically, former trade union 
leaders like Jay Naidoo, Sydney Mufamadi, 
minister of safety and security (police), and 
a host of MPs who spent a number of years 
in accentuating militancy among their 
followers during the apartheid years would 
be compelled to discipline the trade unions. 
For, it is only through moderating the 
militancy of trade unions that they can ensure 
industrial peace and smooth functioning of 
the present regime. The present regime 
desperately requires peace and stability to 
execute its much promised Reconstruction 
and Development Programmes (RDP). 

Essence of RDP 

The RDP initiated by Mandela regime 
undoubtedly offer a very soothing reminder 
of the ANC’s long-drawn-out preoccupation 
to build a just society and state in South 
Africa. There are wide-ranging 
developmental objectives such as land 
redistribution, con.struction of new bouses, 
building infrastructural facilities and rural 
restrucluring that the ANC wants to pursue 
under the RDP. At the outset, two prominent 
hurdles that can hamper the execution of the 
RDP can be easily identified. First, the 
programme is likely to hurt the vested 
interests of the AfrikOTer whites. Second, it 
would be difficult to achieve most of these 
developmental objectives with scarce 
resources that are available with the 
government. Nevertheless, it would be worth- 
whilc to discuss the possibilities and pro¬ 
blems of implementing some of the impor¬ 
tant developmental targets under the RDP. 

Redistribution of land is one of the 
important items of the agenda of the RDP. 
According to F W De Klerk, the deputy 
president, the issue of land distribution is 
so sensitive that it can affect the very stability 
and unity of the government. Some of the 
worst injustices of the apartheid system were 
concentrated on problems pertaining to land. 

Especially after 1960, over 3.5 million 
people were forcibly removed from their 
homes under diverse schemes, essentially to 
get rid of blacks from the defined territory 
of the so-called ‘white’ South Africa. As a 
result, roughly 1.2 million black fanners 
were left with about 17 million hectares of 
the 13 per cent of the country’s sub-standard 
soil. In contrast to the plight of the blacks, 
approximately 55,000 whites had about 102 
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mUlicni iMdaitti ofli^tunountiflgtbS? per 
cent of the toui land. As a coroHaiy to Ais 
uneven distribution of land, the wealdiy 
farmers were able to employ between one 
to 1.5 tmllion black workfotceon their farms. 
Maldistribution of land adversely affected 
the blacks. In the homelands, over 83 per 
cent of the blacks were living below poverty 
line primarily due to land shortage. In a 
word, millions of blacks, rural as well as 
urban, desperately require land for settlement. 

Derek Hanekem, minister of land affairs, 
has already announced that under the RDP 
the government proposes to redistribute over 
30 per cent of the total land during the next 
five years. The programme would commence 
from the next year. It is estimated that the 
govenunentwill have to incuramassive cost 
of roughly two billion rands per year to 
achieve the desired goals. However, the 
government is in a position to allocate only 
2.S billion rands for this programme during 
the next five years. Scarcity of financial 
resources would certainly have a telling effect 
on the pace of implementation of the land 
redistribution project. 

The government is also taking steps to 
constitute Restitution Commission of Land 
Rights to resolve the grievances of victims 
who were deprived of their land since the 
land act of 1913. The 1913 act had ushered 
in the process of systematic dispossession 
of land on racial grounds, its victims would 
gel either original land or some form of 
compensation through state-owned land. In 
any case, the land redistribution policy must 
conform with the existing constitutional and 
legal structures. For example, under the bill 
of rights the interests of the existing and 
original landowners have to be respected. 
The constitution has barred expropriation of 
land except for public purposes. This means 
just and equitable compensation will have 
to be provided for those who lose land. To 
put it tersely, the programme broadly would 
depend on state-owned land as well as on 
land acquired through market. 

It would certainly be a hazardous task for 
the government to reconcile the antagonistic 
interests of the minority wealthy whites and 
theoverwheimingmillionsoflandlessblacks. 
Moreover, a sizeable nqmber of blacks have 
already overcrowded privately-owned land 
1 near Johannesburg. Will the government be 
able to evacuate them in the interest of the 
owners? The entire question of land 
redistribution is pregnant with violence. What 
is more, providing land to the original owners 
or to the landless would hardly solve any 
problems; it would only create new problems. 
In fact, the government will have to opt for 
a mqjor rural restructuring programme. 
Because, any sustainable development of 
therurai areas, wtere the land is redistributed, 
will not be feasible without providing those 
regions widi basic infrastructures, services 
and economic support programmes. 


In mnny.. wiy»; the tuit of land 
redistriburion is plainly gigantic. If the 
dispossessed people have to buy land, they 
must have access to finance. This would 
warrant major legal and market reforms. If 
the state is supposed to choose the 
dispossessed persons, there is always a scope 
for corruption, nepotism and manipulation 
by the government officials. At the moment, 
there seems to be a consensus within the 
government regarding the protection of the 
dispossessed and the landless. In case this 
unequal pattern of distribution continues, it 
can lead to protracted violence between the 
affluent minority and the poor majority. 
However, this regime will certainly work to 
avoid any possibility of civil disorder. 

Apart from the uneven distribution of 
land, the apartheid system has also created 
a serious housing problem. It treated the 
black Africans as temporary residents in the 
white cities and paid scant attention to urban 
housing. In the process in the Pretoria- 
Witswatersrand-Vereenigning (PWV), over 
2,00,000 people have established squatter 
settlements. Joe Slovo, a leader of the South 
African Communist Party (SACP) and a 
minister in charge of housing, has already 
stated that the government is committed to 
building one million low cost houses in five 
years with the state subsidy of 12.5 billion 
rands. It is also determined to upgrade and 
transform411 migrant workers' hostels with 
almost one million residents. 

Lastly, under the RDP the government 
also proposes to provide electricity, 
compulsory education and healthy care. By 
and large, the RDP are devt.sed to look after 
the welfare needs of the hitherto deprived, 
exploited and suppressed majority of the 
socially and financially downtrodden blacks. 
To execute these programmes, civil service, 
police and the army will have to be reoriented 
towards the new requirements. 

Civil Service, Police, Army and Church 

The civil service, police and armed forces 
will play a crucial role while the RDP are 
being implemented. Their role can also 
restructure the relationship between state 
and civil society in South Africa in the long 
run. Under the apartheid regimes, civil 
service, police and armed services were 
enforcing' laws that were fundamentally 
against the modem concepts of human rights. 
Now, the civil servants have mostly black 
bosses. Certain measures like affirmative 
action are likely to change the structure of 
all these services, ni die sense that they 
would reflect the realities of South African 
society. Particularly, the hitherto deprived 
blacks would get their just and proportionate 
representation in ail the services. 

The present government has set up the 
Truth Commission to throw light on the 
injustices and excesses under the apartheid 


regimes. As theexecudve (umofthespaiBidd 
regimes, the police force had handled and- 
apartheid civilians quite brutsdly. Ironically, 
Mufamadi, minister of safety and security, 
who criticised the role of police force in die 
'past Has come out very stoutly in its ddence. 
In his view, to defend the apartheid order 
the policemen had to be severe and it is not 
proper to treat policemen as apartheid 
criminals because they were doing their 
duties. He believes that an exercise like the 
Truth Commission would ultimately go a 
long way in restoring the legitimacy of the 
police force in South Africa. 

The structure of South African army has 
also changed. Siphi we Nyanda, former chief 
of staff of Umkhonto V(e Sizwe, the ANC 
guerrilla army, was appointed as acting chief 
of the South African National Defence Force 
(SANDF). Moreover, the former guerrillas 
of the ANC, Pan African Congress (PAC) 
and Azania Peoples Organisation (AZAPO) 
have been accommodated in the defence 
services. The number of the defence 
personnel has swelled up to 1,20,000. 
Ironically, the SANDF today is witnessing 
a harmonious co-existence between the 
erstwhile military forces that served under 
the apartheid and the guerrilla forces 
committed to uproot the apartheid. In fact, 
the former are training the latter to get them 
eventually absorbed in the conventional 
defence forces of the SANDF. 

Finally, the Dutch Reformed Church 
(DRC) is no longer propagating the theories 
that sustain genetic superiority of the white 
races. After his electoral victory when 
Mandela visited one of the white churches, 
he received fantastic welcome comparable 
to the receptions that he normally is used 
to in the overcrowded black townships like 
Soweto. The response of the whites to 
Mandela's leadership is, in a way, indicative 
of the willingness of the whites to recreate 
a non-racial South Africa. Diverse social 
and educational institutions will have to be 
pressed into service to build ethico-political 
and cultural ethos for a new non-racial 
South Africa. Such an ethos can be built on 
the basis of ethnic, racial and linguistic 
tolerance in a plural society of South Africa. 

Towards a Federal Polity 

In fact, it is the plural character of the 
society, coupled with the logic of power, 
that is pushing South Africa, quite steadily, 
to accept some form of federalism. 
Surprisingly, the erstwhile crusaders of 
autonomy and federalism like the IFP, or 
the right-wing Afrikaner groups, are no 
longer championing their demands 
vigorously. Ironically, the demand for 
.federal state has emerged from the rank and 
file of the ANC. Earlier the ANC stood for 
a unitary state. Now, the regional premiers 
of states under the ANC have reservations 




about a unitary state They are ciamounng 
for federalism They are apprehensive about 
the fact that once the states begin to 
implement the RDP the tensions are likely 
to arise between the centre and the states 
over the allocation of resources to the 
provinces The leadership ot the ANC 
ruled states is also uncomtortable with the 
likely policy oi the central government to 
impose uniform norms and standards for 
the states as they begin to implement the 
RDP Considering the giowing aieas of 
tensions between the centre and the states 
South Africa may opt to build a federal 
polity In the ultimate analysis 
decentralisation of powers under a federal 
polity might as well serve the requirements 
of a plural and complex South African 
society more ctfcclivcly Indeed the 
clamouring for a federal set up is reflective 
of the unpiecedented as well as interrelated 
economic political and social changes that 
South Africa is witnessing on the domestic 
scene An integral portrait of such profound 
changes will not appear complete without 
unveil iig the changing economic and 
political dimensions ot South Africa s 
foicigri policy 

Dimi-nsion 01 Fort KiN Pni it v 

The formal dissolution ol the apartheid 
system has proved quite piopitious for 
South Africa It has prompted the 
community ot states to lift sanctions against 
SouthAfnea As a consequence themarkets 
from Latin America Asia and cast Furope 
have opened up for South Africa to enhance 
Its trade prospects Moieovei SouthAfnea 
has been readmitted in the GA H Thanks 
to this rcadmission South Africa will have 
to drastically refoim its tanff stiucture to 
tall in line with international noims Ihis 
might have adverse consequences on the 
state piotected industiies However the 
South African economy is also going to 
achieve some net gams under the GATT 
To start with its economy is c lassified as 
economy under transition Since South 
Afncan economy is in transition its major 
employment oriented industries such as 
textiles and motor vehicles will get eight 
years time to adjust to new arrangements 
The GATT deal will permit South Afnca 
to reorganise its General Export Incentive 
Scheme South Africa is signing new trade 
related agreements to give impetus to 
growth In May 1994 the Clinton 
administration offered South Africa 
General System of Preference (GSP) 
status which will give preferential access 
to South African goods in the US markets 
South Africa is also discussing the prospects 
ot signing a separate treaty with the 
European Union 

In addition to promoting trade agreements 
on the global scale South Africa is also 


going to be a party to regional ftee trade 
agreements South Afnca is going to join 
South African Development Community 
(SADC) shortly Paradoxically, the SADC 
comprising 10-member states was 
originally launched to minimise the 
dependence of Southern Afnc an states upon 
the apanheid state in South Africa But the 
pariah state that bound the SADC together 
m the past in all likelihood, is going to 
lead the SADC in its new incarnation 
Also South African Customs Union 
(SACU) comprising members such as 
South Africa Namibia, Botswana Lesotho 
and Swanland is being restructured 
The changing face ot South Africa 
coupled with a sympathy for the victims 
of apartheid is bringing substantial foreign 
aid in South Africa Genetally it is difficult 
to take foreign aid figures at face value 
Such ligujes are often inflated and the aid 
IS often tied with purchases Ihus the 
prospects ot aid have to be analysed within 
these limits A* the moment Japan has 
announced the I irgcst aid package worth 
$ f t billion US dollars to South Africa 
tot the next two years Almost all this aid 
barnng $ 100 mill on is supposed to be 
united The tied amount is left for export 
import credit facility aimed at piomoting 
trade between the two countries In essenc e 
South Africa is likely to receive $ 400 
million as cxpoit import bank loans $ 2S0 
million in the form of soft loans with seven 
year grace and 2S year repayment period 
at f per cent from Japan Ihc Japanese 
government was also willing to guarantee 
a package worth $ 500 million through 
private investments and commcrc lal credits 
In addition to Japan states like the US 
Australia and the UK have come forward 
with their aid packages In any case these 
stales have had traditional tics with South 
Afnca But the most notable development 
in the area ol foreign aid has been Japan s 
entry in South Africa as aid donor This 
entiy may have wide ranging repertus 
sions on South Afnca s lies with the Asia 
Pacific region Apart from these individual 
countries South Africa is likely to get aid 
from funding agencies like the Afncan 
Development Bank (ADB) and the World 
Bank tor diverse developmental piojects 
In the politico-diplomatic sphere South 
Afnca under Mandela's stewardship is 
emerging as a dynamic and leading At ncan 
state Dunng the past tew months South 
Afnea's diplomatic missions have almost 
doubled Thanks to Mandela sstatesmanly 
role at the last Organisation of Afncan 
Unity’s (OAU)) summit. South Africa has 
emerged as an important mediator in the 
ongoing conflicts in Angola and Rwanda 
Also, president Francois Mitterrand of 
Prance has invited South Afnca to attend 
the annual Pranco-Afnean summit This 
invitation, in its turn, will open up South 


Africa to Francophone Afncan statea 
Among the Asian countnes. South Africa 
IS building ties with Japan, Taiwan and 
China Thanks to the persistent support 
ot India and Russia to the ANC in its 
struggle against apartheid. South Afnea’s 
ties with these countries are on sound 
footing There is every prospect of co¬ 
operation between South Afnca and Russia 
regarding the production and sale of 
precious resources like gold and uranium 
in the future Finally, major third world 
movements like the Non-Aligned Move¬ 
ment (NAM) can look forward to a constiuc- 
tivc contribution from South Afnca as it 
)Oins the former 

To sum up, new South Afnca is emerging 
under the Mandela regime with its own 
package ot ironies and challenges The 
ironies have not merely placed theerstwhile 
opponents ot the previous regimes into 
positions of power they arc compelling 
them to evolve moderate policies in all the 
domains to ensure survival of the new 
regime After capturing power the new 
leaders arc perennially facing over 
whelming number ot chaltenges owing to 
the deceleration ol the pace of social 
transformation in South Africa 1 he success 
ol transformative piocesscs considerably 
depends on the sensitive handling of the 
domestic and luicign policy on the part ot 
the new regime 

■' . .. . 
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PERSPECTIVES 


In Defence of ^Old’ History 

KNPtaikkar 


History is a weapon of the weak for the people of the neo-colonies in their 
^orts at resistance That precisely is the unstated anxiety at the heart of 
the ‘new’ history which celebrates fragmentation rather than synthesis 


1 

IHE modes of constructing the past 
undergoes change almost continuously—the 
axiom that in every age history is written 
anew Apart tram the quest lor furthering 
knowledge generated within the disciplinary 
boundancs ideological influences play a 
crucial role in this process How history is 
(onccived and narrated is enmeshed in the 
intellectual and philosophical currents of the 
time Ihediscipiineol histoiyistodayalmost 
unrecognisably dilferent from the scientific 
history R^inkc had advocated or the narrative 
or interpretative modes adopted by many a 
historian after him The contours of this 
change would reflect the c hanging concepuon 
of history its progress and goal as influenced 
by a variety ol ideologies and socio political 
theories They ranged from tcligious views 
to the post isms of the contemporarv woild 
In the prix ess Rankean confidence ab«)ul the 
certainty of histone il knowledge has almost 
melrievably disappeared Arguably foi the 
better as Votiaiic once said if you begin 
with certainties you arc likely to end in 
confusion But the opposite may be equally 
unproductive it we icfuse to go beyond 
uncertainties The imagined, constructed and 
conjectured histones which now crowd the 
discipline leave the black cat in the dai k One 
of the post isms which intoi ms these histones 
Umbeno bco described in Pouu npt to th 
Nami of the Ro\e as the dilemma ol a man 
who loves a very cultured woman and knows 
that he cannot say to her I love you madly 
because he knows ihat she knows (and that 
she knows that he knows) that these words 
have already been wiitten by Barbara 
Cartland Still there is a solution He tan say, 
as Barbara Cartland would put it, I love you 
madly But does he leatly love the woman, 
or IS he just saying that he loves her That 
we neither do nor can know that he says he 
loves her is the most we can say, and hence 
the most we can know” ' Those enclosed 
within this fog of uncertainty and struggling 
tor long tor a ray of light are now trying 
to emerge out of it ^ Yet in India the fog 
IS settling fast threatening to blur the vision 
This IS not accidental but the logic of tlw 
tunes, as Fredenc Jameson indicated in a 
recent interview, the cultural-imperialist 
propensity of post-modernism 


The setting in place of American power is 
one thing the development of a culture 
which both reflects and perpetuates that 
power IS a somewhat different matter The 
old cultui al slate had to be wiped clean and 
thiscould happen in the United States instead 
of Furope b^ause of I ancien regime in 
Puropean culture Once modernism broke 
down the absence of traditional forms of 
culture in the United Stales opened up a field 
for a whole new cultural production across 
the board Individual things lould be 
pioneered in Fuiope but a system of culture 
could only emerge from this Ameitcan 
possibility The moment American powei 
begins to be questioned a new cultuial 
apparatus becomes nccessaiy to icinforce it 
The system of post modernism comes in as 
the vehicle toi a new kind of ideological 
hegemony that might not have been required 
before' 

To us in India and perhaps to the people 
of all former colonies, Jameson holds out a 
icniiilder of the past and a warning for the 
future in the past one of the major areas 
of colonial and neo colonial assault has been 
the intellectual and cultural resources of the 
colony History being a part of the collective 
memory of a society and hence imbued with 
the potential lor resistance became a 
particularly important target Colonialism 
sought to construct new histones ol the 
subjected giving them a notion ol the past 
unfamiliartothcm 'Thisintellectual political 
protect was not confined to the scholarly 
histones compiled by administrators and 
ideologues but embraced administrative 
tomes like ethnographic surveys enquiry 
reports and census publications The 
categoncs they invented and the assumptions 
they advanced are now being rework^ and 
given a new vocabulary both in objective 
scholarship and in inteUectual radicalism 
allied to neo colonial ideologies and study 
centres Colonialism appears to be re 
emerging as anew ‘as atar’ in historiography 
It IS accorded legibmacy in the name of the 
latest in theory 

A tendency of this neo colonial assault is 
what Andrew Ross hasevocati vely called the 
‘Universal Abandon’, leading to a fracturing 
of over arching categones Micro histones 
have come quite handy to achieve such a 
fracture The province instead of nation. 


locality msteadof province and family instead 
of locality But micro-history need not 
necessanly be divorced from the universal 
‘There is nothing new” pointed out Enc 
Hobsbawm in reply to liiwrence Stone s 
defence of narrative history in choosing to 
see the world via a microscope rathei than 
a telescope so long as we accept that we are 
studying the same cosmos The choice 
between microcosm and macrocosm is a 
matter of selecting the appropriate 
technique’ ' Implying an integral connection 
between the micro and the macro Hobsbawm 
suggested that the former is not an end in 
itself but a means for illuminating wider 
questions which goes far beyond a particular 
event story or character It is the pursuit of 
this connection which in a way enabled 
historians to pose and answer the ‘big why 
questions In contrast the tendency of neo 
colonial history is to isolate the micro from 
the macro and to imbue the foniie with 
independence both from its ongiii and 
context 

The attention of post modem history is 
nveted to invoke an analogy from the 
vegetable world employed by one of its 
advocates on the leaves rather than on the 
trunk and branches of the tree What 
remains now is to gather the leaves that 
have blown away and to study them 
independently of the origins This means 
that our historical consciousness has so to 
speak been turned inside out When we 
collect the leaves of the past what is 
important is no longer the place they had 
on the tree, but the pattern we can form 
from them nov.' ’• TTic historians object 
of enquiry as a consequence would be 
scraps rather than large entities’ Linked 
with this view of hitory is a changed 
conception of the histonan s task History 
here is no longer the rec onstruction ol what 
has happened to us in various phases of 
ourlives but a continuous playing with the 
memory ol this The wild greedy and 
uncontrolled digging into the past, inspired 
by the desire to discover a past reality and 
reconstruct it scientifically is no longer the 
historian s unquestioned task We would 
do better to examine the result of a hundred 
and fifty years digging more attentively 
and ask ourselves more often what all this 
adds up to The time has come that we 
should thmk about the past rather than 
investigate it ’” The consequences of this 
shift in the historian s role is not easy to 
fathom It would at any rate make the 
historian s craft redundant and historical 
wntings nothing more than a tnvialisation 
of the past He would mercifully be relieved 
of grand designs like seeking explanations 
and causal connections to amve al histo- 
ncal truth'* 
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One of the nnany questions which arise out 
of ^is view of history is that of the conceptual 
(ktegories employed to interrogate the nature 
of society. Colonialism viewed Indian society 
in ethnic terms and based its strategy of 
control on an elaboration of administrative 
practices and political management on such 
divisions. Caste and communities not only 
became categories to comprehend reality but 
also weapons in the colonial armoury to 
ensure the perpetuation of political power. 
India, in this view, was constituted by a 
conglomeration of waiting groups, held apart 
by the intervention of colonial rule. It is not 
accidental that neo-colonial history invokes 
these categories as the only valid means to 
interrogate reality. 

A major difficulty in this mode of 
conceptualisation is that it overlooks the 
-multiple associations and consciousnc.s.scs 
individuals and groups are endowed with in 
society. No caste or community is 
homogeneous in its material pursuits and 
hence, despite a possible ritual identity, 
multiple consciousnesses are embedded in 
each group. The varied and even contradictory 
material interests within each group make 
caste and community in themselves as 
finalities inadequate categories of analysis, 
despite their provenance in social 
consciousness. Also, communities defined 
by language and custom would cut across 
the.se divisions. In Kerala, for instance, Nair, 
Ezhava and Mappila would reflect only one 
dimension of belonging, leaving out a large 
number of other associations the members 
of these groups have. However powerful 
caste-community identity is, it does not fully 
account for total consciousness or moti vation 
for social or political action. 

The tracks of Indian historiography and 
the advance it made since independence 
reflect, at one level, a contestation with the 
basic premises of the colonial construction 
of the past. It was not confined to, as is often 
argued, an attempt to discover European 
virtues and institutions in India’s past or to 
trace a golden age which would disprove the 
need for subjection. Even if they wercintcgral 
to the nationalist project, a transition from 
it was not long in coming. This transition 
was mainly a result of the influence of 
Marxism on Indian historical writings. The 
important consequences of this influence is 
not limited to a shift in analytical categories 
from caste and community to class, but also 
to a conception of historical process which 
underlined the centrality of material forces. 
Questioning the existing views on the process 
of change, it brought about a new 
understanding of the nature of social 
formations and of the course of transitions. 
Although ideological andcultural dimensions 
remained felatively neglected in Marxist 
historiography, theemergence of neo-colonial 


history was not- a consequence of this 
weakness. The neo-colonial history is an 
alternative paradigm, which treats history as 
a mere representation and what Michel De 
Certeau called quasi-fiction.* 

It is not my intention to go into the details 
of this track, either of Indian or Kerala 
historical writings. Yet. it is necessary to 
remind ourselves that Indians were sensitive 
to the need for a historical project distinct 
from the colonial. Whether Indians in ancient 
times produced historical texts which would 
reflect a sense of history comparable to other 
civilisations may be debatable. In this context 
it is neccs.sary to recognise that historical 
consciousness is different from historical 
writing. Indians did not lack a historical 
consciousness, as all other societies, but did 
not possibly express it in what we today 
regard as historical writing."* History has 
been an iinportant source of strength in 
contesting dominations, pre-colonial or 
colonial, but it becomes more articulate in 
colonial contestations. In India, the need for 
retrieving history from its colonial 
construction became an important element 
in the evolution of anti-colonial 
consciousness. Bankim Chandra Chatterjec, 
the celebrated author of Anandamath was 
perhaps the first to express this need; 

In our opinion there is not a single work in 
English that is a true history of Bengal. What 
has been written is not the history of Bengal, 
not even the nearest fragment of it It has 
nothing at all to do with the history of 
Bengali nation. A Bengali who accepts this 
kind of writing as the history of Bengal is 
not a true Bengali." 

The introspection into the history and 
culture wimessed in almost all regions in the 
second half of the 19th century was not 
altogether divorced from this awareness about 
the limitations of colonial historical writings 
and the urgency to contest it. An outcome 
of this awareness was the large number of 
regional histories written in vernacular. That 
in Kerala too this tendency was manifest 
should be evident from the efforts to conceive 
the geographical, political and cultural unity 
of Kerala in the light of historical experience. 
In many of these attempts to construct the 
past, the influence of colonial historiography 
and Orientalism was quite conspicuous. Some 
of them failed to transcend this influence and 
did nothing better than reproduce or 
summarise the received knowledge. Still the 
glimpses of an enquiry into areas other than 
those defined by colonial discourse and based 
on distinctly different cultural assumptions 
arc quite evident. They are yet to be identified 
from innumerable tracts and literary texts 
and discussion proceedings of cultural 
organisations. ‘The history of Kerala 
composed in verseby KunhikuttanTampuran 
was located in this intellectual-cultural 
context. 


The foimin which KPPadmanabhaMenon 
wrote his monumental multi-volume history 
of Kerala perhaps has much greater 
significance than what is generally 
recognised. Heusedoneofthe early European 
constructions of Kerala society, Jacobus 
Canter Vischer’s Letters from Malabar, 
written at the beginningof the 18th century, 
“as the thread on which to string the andent 
history of Kerala”. The reason for doing so 
was attributed by T K Krishna Menon, who 
edited and published Padmanabha Menon’s 
notes, to the inadequacy of the then existing 
knowledge of Kerda history. According to 
him, Padmanabha Menon “knew that, if he 
were to write a connected and complete 
account of ancient Malabar, there would be 
breaks' which he could not very well fill up 
with authentic materials". It may be true, but 
it does not entirely explain why Menon took 
Vischer as his aid and “prepared cameos on 
many of the important events and institutions, 
customs and manners and the salient features 
of the country, and of its .social, political and 
economic conditions based, as far as possible, 
on contemporary records”.*’ By the lime 
Menon embarked on research and writing on 
Kerala history, European-colonial knowledge 
had already become a hegemonic force in 
Indian self-perception Vischer’s Letters, 
which drew upon experience or accounts of 
“trustworthy persons”, was an important link 
in this process. Since Menon did not write 
a preface, we are deprived of his version as 
10 why he leaned on Vischer. That he was 
responding to Vischcr’s observation is 
nevertheless significant, even if he did not 
contest but only complemented Vischer. By 
doing so. what he did was to underline the 
incompleteness and inadequacy of European 
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obiisrvatim wtiith in a way is die nec^ss^ 

precursor to later contestation. 

m 

The history of Kerala has been a 
researcher's ddi^t due to its institudonai 
distinctiveness wid political radicalism which 
calledforexplanation and analysis. The usual 
debateidwut chronology and dynastichistoiy 
not withstanding institutions like 
'marumakkathayam' (nuitriiini) and ‘joimi 
sampradayam’ (tandlordism) and political 
currents like peasant militancy and radical 
political movements have taken up the bulk 
of historians* time and energy. The Kerala 
path of political transformation and, more 
recently, the Kerala model of development 
have added grist to the mill. Underlying all 
these issues, however, is a common thread— 
the formation of an identity which 
characterises the per.sonality of the region. 
This identity is not solely cultural, but also 
derives from political institutions, social 
relations and economic production. This 
hi.storical process is enmeshed in the 
development of nationality which was not 
contradictory but complementary to the 
growth of Indian nationalism. The cultural 
production, social protest and political 
agitation dunng the 19lh and 20th centuries 
drew upon the ‘regional’ and the ‘national’. 
This was not an altogether new phenomenon, 
but an extension of the earlier historical 
process which had subjected Indian polity 
to periodic centripetal and centrifugal forces 
and thereby to cultural interactions between 
the core and the periphery. As a 
consequence, the boundary between 
‘regional’ and ‘national’ history tends to 
blur. As such nationalism and sub- 
nationalism did not develop as parallel but 
mutually fulfilling phenomena. Viewed 
in the light of this experience Kerala is 
not a fragment of the nation, but the 
nation itself. 

But then who constitutes the nation? Whose 
history is the histoiy of the nation? Is it the 
history of the bourgeoisie and its ideologues 
who di.sseminated the nationalist ideology? 
Or is it the history of the people? Or of both? 
Referring to the role of the Italian 
intelligentsia, Antonio Gramsci has pointed 
out the disjunction between the national and 
the popular.'^ In India did such a disjunction 
exist, marginalising the people from the 
nation? Exploring the national-popular, 
however, is not to romanticise die people as 
an undifferentiated mass, but to locate their 
class specificity and place in the productive 
process. Without that the concept of people 
would become highly problematic, as Brecht 
reminded us, “what was populm- yesterday 
is not today, for dw people today are not what 
they were yesterday”.'* Reconstructing the 
po^ar would, among others, underline the 
people's denied share in the nation as well 


'm reciovt^ thdr muted voices and dieh^ 
“hidden transcripts'^’ 

The neo-colonial radical history seeks 
legitimacy by. celebradng the 'people'. In 
contrast, the Marxist method rooted* in 
historical materialism and class pers-pective»- 
post-Marxism notwithstandii^, concentrates 
on their participation in the process of material 
production and its consequences.'* Is it that 
such a method is ctyiable theoretically of 
engaging itself only ‘with dry-as-bones 
impersonal forces and not with other spheres 
of human endeavour, except in a reductionist 
manner. Has that led to a crisis in Marxist 
historiography, paving the way for ‘new 
history', obsessed with the leaves of the tree? 
Far from it, as evident from Marxist 
historiography moving, though haltingly, 
from 'the celler to the attic'. The theoretical 
dimensions of such a movement, inherent in 
the writings of Marx himself, was un¬ 
ambiguously articulated by Engels in his oft- 
quoted statement on economic determinism. 
Marxist scholars all over the world. 

E P Thompson, Raymond Williams, 
Christopher Hill and a host of others, have 
demonstrated the innovative potential of 
Marxist historiography. 

IV 

The historical project of colonialism, 
Amilcar Cabral has argued, is marked not 
by distortion but by denial of history to the 
subjected.'* By conceiving history as 
representations, without the po.ssibility of 
ever knowing the truth, the neo-colonial 
ideologies are doing precisely the same. For, 
history is a weapon of the weak which the 
people of the neo-colonies could call into 
attention in their efforts at resistance. That 
seems to be the unstated concern at the heart 
of the new history which celebrates 
fragmentation rather than synthesis. An 
altemati VC lies in scientific history which has 
a fairly strong tradition in Indian 
historiography. ’That tradition should enable 
us to insist that though mythical and fictitious 
representations arc integral to social process 
and “the textual reality is related to the 
historical real”,"' for us, as Huizinga had 
reminded long back, “they are not history’'.** 
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Chairman 


The Sandur Manganese & Iron Ores Limited 
At The Fortieth Annual General Meeting 
Held on 24th September 1994 


Ladies and Qentlemen, 

I extend to you ail a very cordial welcome to die ForaediAnnual 
Gcnetal Meennc of the Company 

During the year 1993'94i the Company made a proAt of 
Rs 2JScroies,aitjerptoviiltngdepiecuicionatvlmeerescof Ra 8 55 
crare»,onaoimoverofRstl02crare8 This reflects the tnherenr 
snengdi and atabiisy of the Company, as these results have been 
achieved at a tune when the recession in the steel Itsdustty and 
lower internal demand for ferroalloys, along with mcreasing 
power coats, have seriously affected the ferroalloy Industry in 
the country It may he noted that the power cost m Ifomatalcs, 
which had gone igi from 135 paise to 185 paiae per urut m August 
1992, was further Increased to 220 palse per imit from August 
1993 The strategy followed by die Company to fece these 
extremely difFiciilt and worsening circumstances eras to place 
maximum emphastsonthedevelopmentofourcaptlve manganese 
ore mines at Sandur, for siqiplies to our fenaalloys plant near 
Hospet and also for exports. EXinng the year 1993-94, die 
production of all grades of manganese ore at our mines was28 
laid tonnes, uicluding 63,000 tonnes of ferromanganese grade 
ore supplied to our ferroalloys plant, which is proposed to be 
steppedupui 1994-95 Dunngtheyearl993'94,theproduction 
and sales of ferroalloys was 32,000 tonnes and 36,000 tonnes 
reipecavely, which snU also be stepped up in die emrent year It 
IS this Interdependence betweenour mines and ferroailoysplant 
diat has been the bedrock of die Company’s sustauied viabdity 
all these years, which will be further strengthened ui the yem to 
come 

It IS proposed to vigorously pursue the pedury of diversification 
mtolnote sophisticated and leas power-intensive Adds «ich as 
electronics. We would also tackle die problem of power, in a 
more fundamental way, to safeguard both self- sufficiency and 
self-reliaruse Thiscanonly be achieved bygoing inforc^idve 
generation of hydel power, consistent with the government’s 
policy to encourage die pnvate sector to supplement theefiorts 
to increase powtf generation. Karnataka has considetable 
potential for stepping 19 hydel power generation of which only 
a portion has been aliped by the government so far. As against 
die hydel pow« potential of about 7,500 MW, the present 
hydelpowergeneiationindieSctteis2,500MW Thispolicyof 


giving the iffivare sector an increasing role in power generaticxi 
has been receiving greater attention in the context of 
liberalisation andtheneweconomicpoiicyoftheGovemnient 
of India Accordingly, The Sandur Manganese & Iron Ores 
Ltd, which K a power-intensive industry located m Karnataka 
and en^loyingabout 3,000persons, requested die Government 
of Karnataka to allotsome hydel powerprojects for develc^iment 
andcapttveuse lamh^ipytouiformyoudiattheGovemmenr 
of Karnataka, m its order dated 6 th September 1994, has 
partially met our request byallottmg Varahi Tail Race and 
Hemavathi Left Bank Canal to our Company These two 
projects are 15 MW each with a total generation capacity of 
about 130 million units per year, which is about one-third of 
our power requirement This is a significant begiiuiing and a 
breakthrough in the Company’s eflbrrs to move towards 
greater viability and self-reliance m power We thank the 
Government ofKamataka for havmggiven us this opportunity 
to partic ipate in hydel power generation We propose to take 
up and complete these projects at an early date Though the 
investment required will beoftheordetofaboutRs 150crores, 
in the long run this should significandy strengthen die base of 
out power-mtensive industry It would hedp to safeguard die 
mvestments already made by the Company m die State over 
the past forty years and strengthen die vital tmk between 
our power-uitensive ferroalloys plant and labour-intensive 
mines Keqiing m mind the consistent perfomumee of the 
Company over the past four decades and the present climate 
for development m the country, especially in die priority 
sectors, It wdl not be difficult for the Company to raise frnances 
c^this order and also take up tome more hydd power ptojecu 
atalaterdate Wedo hope that m allotting new and bigger 
hydel projects to private sector industrtet m future, the 
Government of Karnataka will bear m mind die high pnonty 
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REVIEWS 


Steel Industry: India and China 

Bernard D’Mclio 

Asian Crucible: The Steel Industry in China and India by Gilbert Etienne with 
contributions by Jacques Estier, Hari Bhusan and Dai Zhong; Sage Publications, 
New Delhi, 1992; pp 304, Rs 285. 


INTERNATIONAL co-operative efforts in 
social science research often yield noteworthy 
results. This book is the result of contributions 
of Jacques Estier who was the former director 
of IRSID, the French Iron and Steel Research 
Institute, Hari Bhusan, a former senior 
advisor in the department of steel and former 
joint-secretary in the department of heavy 
industry in India, and Dai Zhong. a lecturer 
in the department of economics at Beijing 
University. The work was conducted under 
the direction of Gilbert Etierme, professor 
of development economics at the Graduate 
Institute of International Studies and at the 
Institute of Development Studies, Geneva. 

Both India and China assigned a high 
priority to the development of their steel 
industries since 1947 and 1949 respectively. 
India's investment plans in steel have 
floundered since the Fourth Five-Year Plan, 
while China's have advanced quite remark¬ 
ably (in spite of political turmoil) ever since 
her First Five-Year Plan, 1953-57. Indeed, 
since 1978 the Chinese output of crude steel 
has increased from 31.78 million tonnes to 
around 71 million tonnes in 1991. China's 
target for 2CX)0 AO is 100 million tonnes 
of crude steel. Indian demand for steel has 
been stagnant for a couple of years at around 
13-15 million tonnes but the department of 
steel is once again setting its targets high. 
The latest heady exercise suggests that by 
2010 , capacities related to 85 million tonnes 
of crude steel will be established! Such 
intoxication among our bureaucrats and 
ministers perhaps recurs with some 
uncertain frequency, the last being in the 
white paper on the steel industry brought 
out during the emergency. This time, of 
course, it is the private sector that is 
supposedly providing the intoxicants, 
metaphorically speaking—Lloyds Steel, 
EssarGujarai, Jindal Strips, Nippon Denro, 
Orient Steel, Jaiprakash Industries, Usha 
Ispat and Mukand. 

Chapter 1 of the b(K>k under review,entitled 
‘Politics, Economics and the Steel Industry' 
gives a historical outline including that of 
the steel industries of India and China. Sadly, 
oneflnds th^ some seminal work like Joseph 
Needham's The Development of the Iron 
and Steel Industry in China (Newcomen 
Society, London,1958) or his volumes On 
Science and Civilisation in China (puMished 
by Cambridge University Press) are not even 


mentioned. Nor is Dharampal's painst^ing 
compilation of the writings of British 
scientists and travellers to India in the 18th 
and 19th centuries from the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society of London, 
the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh and the material available in the 
British Museum and India Office in Indian 
Science and Technology in the 18th Century 
(Impex India, Delhi, 1971). 

The chapter also covers the initial post- 
independence and post-liberation phases in 
the development of the Indian and Chinese 
steel industries. This reviewer was 
particularly disappointed not to find even a 
reference to chapter 5 of Amiya K Bagehi's 
Private Investment in India, 1900-1939 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1972), for, the data culled from the Tariff 
Commission Reports are useful in prepanng 
the ground for an understanding of the post- 
independence steel industry. Again forChina, 
there is no reference to the work of the 
foremost American scholar on the steel 
industries of the Soviet Union and China. 
M Gardner Clark's Development of China’s 
Steel Industry and Soviet Technical Aid 
(Cornell University Pre.ss. Ithaca, N Y, 1973). 

The period of the Great Leap Forward 
(GLF) (1958-60) is dismissed as a ‘disorder’ 
in a cavalier fashion. There are many valuable 
lessons to be learnt from the backy aid furnace 
campaign of that period. The political- 
economic theories of the GLF, specifically, 
the concept of 'walking on two legs’ and 
Mao's talk ‘On theTen Major Relationships’ 
on April 25.1956 raised important questions 
of political and economic strategy (i e, the 
maintenance of balance) in overcoming 
underdevelopment. Besides expounding on 
the correct handling of relationships betw^n 
accumulation and consumption, heavy 
industry, light industty and agriculture, the 
construction of the economy and national 
defence, industry of the coastal and inner 
areas, central government and local 
governments, production units and individual 
producers, Mao also referred to the 
relationship between learning and 
innovation. He pointed out that it is necessary 
to learn from the experience of all 
nationalities and countries bpt that 
indiscriminate imitation should be avoided. 
A critical review of the backyard furnace 
campaign during the GLF is worth delving 



into, for much can be learnt from relative. 
‘mistakes’ as much as from relative 
‘successes'. Articles in Beijing Review (No 
1 appeared on March 4. 1958) during tl» 
GLF which were taken directly fmmRenmin 
Ribao (the Peoples ’ Daily) and Hong (the 
Red Flag, fortnightly journal of the CPC’s 
central committee) seem to suggest that the 
economic policy during the GLF was the 
expre.ssion of the doctrine of the mass line 
in the field of industry. 

Chaptcr3ofthebookunderreview,entitled 
‘The Third Phase’ brings the outline of 
management, operations and plant and 
technology in the respective steel industries 
up to 1990. Chapters 3 and 4 cover ‘Field 
Observations in China' and ‘Field Visits in 
India’ respectively. These are quite valuable 
in content. I will cite some details to give 
the reader a feel of the material. Anshan 
Steel Plant (just commissioned in 1916) has 
among its II blast furnaces (BFs) three 
which “are relatively old and small but 
everytime a blast fumance goes down for 
capital repairs, more modem features are 
added and their capacity enlarged. As a 
result, performance is more or less 
comparable to international standards" (p 
1(X)). The Wuhan Steel Plant “was the first 
major plant to be built alter liberation, apart 
from the reconstruction of Anshan. It was 
designed and set up with Soviet assistance 
using the prevalent classical equipment:...’’ 
(p 105). “Following the break in relations 
with the USSR [in I960], the third and 
fourth blast furnaces, coke ovens, sinter plant, 
etc, were designed, manufactured and 
commissioned by the Chinese" (p 106). The 
LD converters, continuous casting machines, 
etc, were installed at Wuhan with German 
and Japanese collaboration after 1975. ‘The 
original design of LD gas cleaning plant 
turned out to be defective: filters were getting 
clogged after only about 100 heats. Die 
design was changed by the plant operators 
and designers so as to give a much better 
performance...” (p 112). 

The Show Du Steel Plant in Beijing has 
small basic oxygen steel-making converters. 
These are said to be operating with 
extraordinary efficiency, e g, tap-to-t^ times 
of approximately .23 minutes, 15,000 heats 
per year per converter, and more than 1,500 
heats per lining (p 115). At the Taiyuan Steel 
Plant the authors come across evidoice of 
inter-plant technology transfer in the 1970s, 
i e, technical assistance from Anshan, as also 
anemphasison ‘homemade’ equipment,! e, 
AOD ladles and vertical continuous casting 
machine were fabricated in the ptant itself. 

. It must be mentioned here that China has 
witnessed a trend growdi rate in industrial 
production of more than 10 per cent per 
annum since 1949. This, together with the 
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ciH}petsdvi8ation «Kt later, formation of 
tund communes (of course, dismantled in 
the post-1978 period) has generated a rapid 
growth in demand fot steel all through since 
1949. China has imported huge quantities 
of steel, especially during 1984 to 1987— 
13.31 million tonnes in 1984.19.63 million 
tonnes in 198S, 19.38 million tonnes in 1986 
and 12.27 million tonnes in 1987. Since then 
steel imports have fallen from 8.72 million 
tonnes in 1988 to 3.S8 million tonnes in 
1991. More recently, we find increasing 
exports of steel from China, 2.16 million 
tonnes in 1990 and 2.83 million tonnes in 
1991. Given this scenario, China has ali 
along (right from the Maoist period) followed 
a rmlicy of not discarding lower unit size 
and old equipment on the one hand, and 
import of more modern equipment and 
duplicating it (i e, reverse engineering) on 
the other. 

Japanese Model 

This brings us to the Baoshan Steel Plant, 
'lodeiied after Japanese coastal plants. This 
prfiicct has been executed with the 
collaboration of Nippon Steel and other 
Japanese steel plant and technology suppliers 
as well as some German and American ones 
(p 123). Early contracts were signed by the 
end of 1978 but the pre-investment surveys 
proved inadequate with mutual complaints 
from both the Chinese and the Japanese, “in 
spiteoflarge training programmes ofChinese 
engineers and technicians in Japan and We.sl 
Germany, the erection of this very modem 
complex relied mostly on imported 
machinery and was accompanied by many 
difficulties” (p 123). in 1979 and 1980, the 
project was strongly criticised in China and 
also by foreign observers. The Chinese 
authorities have, however, claimed that they 
had ensured adequate Involvement of 
domestic plant manufacturers, though the 
overall guarantee forsatisfactory performance 
of the equipment with the foreign suppliers 
(p 125). Also, it was claimed that the domestic 
manufacturers would get the opportunity to 
upgrade their technology and thereby meet 
the requirementsfor spare parts and mplaKments 
indigenously in the future (p 12S). 

The authors provide a lot of evidence of 
Chinese purchases of second-hand plant, for 
instance, at Shanghai No 1 Steel Plant(p 130), 
at Shou Du (p 11S), at Wuhan (pill), etc. 
All these had been commission^ in record 
time and in some cases, with intelligent 
modifications. But, the real first substantial 
technological success in the steel sector was 
the design and building of the Panzihua Steel 
Plant(inSjchuanProvince)in 1964 by Chinese 
engineers "with practically no imported 
equipment" (p 141). It is based on quite a 
special vanadium-titanium-magnetite one. 

The team also visited one of the plant 
manufacturers, the Taiyuan Heavy 


Mactiineify Plaiitt fTHMP), which was 
initiatly assisted by the USSR. There was 
evident of continuous updating of the capital 
equipment—numerically controlled 
machines, machining centres, digital 
readouts, etc (p 137). Since 1978, the THMP 
had gone in for a number of foreign 
collaborations—^with Mannesmann Demag, 
Schloemann Siemag, MAN, Morgan, 
Mitsubishi, etc. h must however be mentioned 
that “a significant pari of the equipment is 
manufactured by the steel plants themselves" 
(p 138). Since 1978 “there is a greater import 
of latest equipment..." (p 138). 

The ‘Field Visits in India’ also yielded a 
lot of pertinent facts. Porinstance, theBokaro 
Steel Plant (Soviet collaborated) “has the 
simplist and most national layout, ensuring 
smooth flow of material at success! vestages” 
(p 150). The authors however seem to avoid 
too much controversial issues, for instance, 
the controversy over the option of gping in for 
thecontinuouscastingroutebutinste^ ‘opting’ 
for the ingoi/slabbing mill route. Bhilai’s wire 
rod mill was clearly outdated (p 159). 

The Rourkeia plant was originally designed 
for O.S million tonnes per annum (Mtpa) and 
then changed to 1 Mtpa with the same layout. 
Therefore, the “additional plant facilities 
were .squeezed in the same layout. When 
the plant was further expanded to 1.8 Ml, 
the layout became even more congested: 
even facilities such as raw material blending 
and bedding could not be provided" (pp 
161 -62). In contrast to the Chinese LD shops, 
tap-to-tap time was 90-100 minutes and lining 
lif^e 130-1 SOheats with the use of tar dolomite 
bricks (p 165). 

Regarding Indian Iron and Steel Co 
(IlSCO), Bumpur, the authors refer to most 
of the rolling mills as ‘uneconomic’, even 
the merchant bar and rod mill which was 
installed in i 960. The point, however, is that 
these mills may be in need of replacement 
because successive managements did not 
follow the practice of retaining small and 
old equipment in economic operating 
conditions through refurbiithing and 
upgradation, precisely the Chinese practice. 
Further, TISC!0 introdueni the use of sinter 
in their blast furnaces (thereby enhancing 
their operational performance) but IISCX) 
failed to do so. even after nationalisation in 
the early 1970s. 

Chapter 5 covers ‘Raw Materials, 
Technology and Human Resources’. It may 
be interesting to note chat in China the large 
blast furnaces have practically no major 
advantages over smaller blast furnaces as 
“thermal losses are extremely limited even 
in small blast furnaces" (p 212). After 
examining the data on Chinese blast furnaces 
the authors find "that a fairly large number 
of them seem to be survivors of the initial 
s[Hitt of ‘backyard’ blast furnaces, though 
their performance indicates considerable 
improvements in productivity” (p 212). 


Ftmhet,‘‘fo case rrf’Chfaia, tire aibriqtt te|i| 
in technical co-operation with USSR<196G^ 
led to greaterself-rdiance”<p223). ‘\..Hdiea ' 
everything was left ‘as is, where is’ and . 
because China did not have enough contacts 
with the western economics, it was obliged 
to fail back mainlv on its own ingenuity and 
resources... Hiis appears to have had a lasting 
effect on the attitude of self-confidence and : 
self-reliance in China” (p 224). 

The authors inform us that “China has 
developed world standard technology and 
manufacturing capability with regard toblast 
furnace, except perhaps for the large size . 
(over 4,0(X) cu m being set up at Baoshan). 
With regard to sinter plants and coke ovois, 
its ab.soiption of technology is also of a fturly 
high level" (p 225). Recently, quite “a serious 
effort is on in China for speedier, 
indigenisation of continuous casting 
machines” (p 225). In basic oxygen sled¬ 
making converters, China has been following . 
a dual approach—duplicating existing 
converters through domestic manufacturing 
and importing the latest design conveiters 
for large and new installations. In rolling 
mills, in 1988 China took a 70 per cent 
equity stake in Mesta Engineering 
Corporation of Pitsburg (US), tho'eby getting 
access to their blue prints, technical data, . 
computer software, etc, for the manufacture : 
of rolling mills. 

For India, the authors conclude that in the 
integrated steel plants (with the exception 
of TISCO) absorption of technology is poor 
(p 227). In our view, this assessment is not 
correct, especially in the case of Bhilai Steel 
Plant. The authors say that the Central 
Engineering and Design Bureau (later 
MECON) and M N Dastur and Co largely .. 
did techno-economic feasibility studies, 
choice of plant locations, overall design and 
preparation of detailed project reports 
(DPRs). MECON entered into foreign 
collaborations for rolling mills equipment 
design and 7m tall coke ovens but orders 
were ipeagre. though private sector 
engineering units with design and; 
engineering tie-ups with MECON did 
contracts for equipment manufacture (p227). 
The Heavy Machine Building Plant (HMB^ 
of Heavy Engineering Corporation (HEC) 
manufactured steel plant equipment mainly 
on the basis of design and manufacturing 
drawings supplied by the USSR (i e. 
equipment primarily for Bhilai, Bokaroand 
Vizag) (p 227). SAIL’s R and D centre, 
started in the early 197()s, has not made an • 
effective contribution (p 228). 

Surprisingly, TISCO crimes in for a lot 
of accolades. It is claimed that TISCO 
constantly updated its technology and there 
was close interaction between its growth : 
shop, R and D centre and plant operationi 
(p 228). ‘This is hardly true. The reality it I 
that for about two decades (early 1960s Ip '\ 
late 1970s) technology was stagnant 



Chapter 6 on ‘Consumption of Steel, 
Quality and Pricing’ covers familiar ground 
Like India. China is also (and even more) 
in’emationallycompetitiveinsteel Onepoint 
that IS not sufficiently stressed is the relation 
between groivth of demand and technological 
development and diffusion In this reviewer’s 
view, China's technological dynamism in 
steel and in contrast, India’s technological 
dependence, can largely be explained in terms 
of the faa that in contrast to India, steel 
capacity has been growing steadily in China 
since 1949 in response to nsing demand tor 
steel It IS this that has given Chinese 
technologists scientists, engineers and 
woikcrs ample opportunities to replicate and 
update plants engage in reverseengineenng, 
commercialise R and D results (e g. coal dust 
injection systems, etc) Indeed, Chinese small 
blast furnace designs and coal dust injection 
systems technology have been imported by 


Simplex Engineering (Bhilat) hnd MBCON 
respectively 

Even a mainstream economist like Peter 
Temin attnbutes the low rate of innovation 
in the British steel industry between 1880 
and 19l3toaslowrateofgrowthotdomesbc 
demand tor steel (see H Rosovsky (ed), 
Industnaluauon m Two Syitemx Essays m 
HanourofAtexandei Gm/ienfeiwi, John Wiley, 
New Yodc, 1966) And Jacob Schmookln 
shown that innovation in the field of capital 
goods vanes diiectly with the output of the 
capital gtMxJs concerned This implies that 
successful R and D is most often the effect 
of high demand fur capital goods and not the 
cmise (see Zvi Gnllich^ and Leonid Hun viez 
(cds). Patents Invention and bconomu 
Chan/n DataandEssaysofJacohSchmookler 
Harvard University Press, Cambndge) Are 
our neo-liberal economists who swear by 
“the Washington consensus” listening’ 


Strategies to Counter Drought 

P R Dnbhashi 

Drought, Policy and Politics by Kulderp Mathur, Sage Publications, New Delhi, 
pp 139, Rs 193 


THE book under review is wniten against 
the backdrop ot the seveic drought ot 1987 
which was desenbed .is the worst of the 
century Theicaltei, India has had six 
successive good monsoons and the seventh 
alsoiscxpectcdtobegood Itwould.howcvci, 
be a mistake for the nation to lull itself into 
a state of complacency and this, tor two 
reasons Pirstly the droughts have been a 
part ot our climatology Secondly, the 
relentless rise in the Indian population makes 
It vulnerable even to a single year ot drought 
One big di ought, and the situation can change 
dramatically because drought leads to severe 
d^line in crop output It alfccts the water 
resources Droughts lead to the sufferings ot 
the people below the poverty line Having 
regard to these seveic socio-economic and 
ecological consequences of drought, it is 
necessaiy to be prepat ed to face the drought 
caused calamities as and when they occur 
India had a long history ot drought dunng 
thecentury of British rule fiom 1820to 1920 
There were 20 droughts dunng the pciiod 
which wiped out 20 million people Over the 
years the Bntish slowly evolved a drought 
policy In spite of the tragedy ot mass 
starvation dunng droughts, the Bntish with 
their lamez faire theory refused to intericre 
with the ordinary operations ot trade and 
depended on the offer of employment, at 
severely low subsistence wage at the cost ot 
the state tor the needy people, remissions and 
suspensions of land revenue demands and 
loan advances to landlords They also 
undertook imgaiion, projects to reduce 


dependence ot agricultural pnxfuction on 
monsoons After independence, though India 
was affected by droughts there were no 
cases ol mass starvation The severe droughts 
ot Bihat in I96S and in Maharashtra in 1972 
were countered with all the strength ol the 
stale combined with activities ot voluntary 
organisations 

The same approach was adopted in the 
1987drought, when thanks to the availability 
ol a substantial stuck ot foodgrams, the 
supplies of foodgrams were maintained in 
rural areas while implementation ol a works 
programme provided the necessary 
purchasing power to the drought stneken 
people The government ol India 
congratulated itsell on its success in dealing 
with drought It brought out an assessment 
ot Its drought management in a report in two 
volumes under the title The Drought of1987— 
Re sfMnses and Management As the authors 
of the book undei review point out this self 
congratulatory exercise, while taking credit 
foi the capability of administration to deal 
with times ot ensis, conveniently overlooked 
the need lor a long-term strategy for dealing 
with drought 

Elsewhere ( Drought and Development’, 
Econoinu and Political Weekly, March 28, 
1994) I had pointed out that the government 
ought to adopt long-term strategy to deal 
with drought The author ot the book under 
reviewhascometothesameconclusion The 
drought relief schemes should not be taken 
up in isolation because they lead to a large 
amount ot infrut^utnis expenditure Such 


relief does provide a temporary soluhon 
However, it does not provide a long-term 
remedy to the problem of drought Underthe 
present system, schemes for providing relief 
dunng droughts are hastily prepared by the 
st^ administration and assessed by the 
central teams Expenditure on such schemes 
is not properly monitored Such schemes are 
therefore, just fire-fighting operations and 
do not lead to drought proofing They do not 
constitute long-term mitigation of the impact 
of drought 

The book under review contains a case 
study ol Rajasthan A large proportion of 
Rajasthan constitutes deserts or diy regions 
This provides opportunities to the state to 
demand more and more central assistance tor 
drought relief While the administration 
wakes up only when droughts actually occur, 
the political leadership marks its success by 
the quantum of relief funds obtained from 
the centre with little concern tor long term 
planning lordry regions and no understanding 
ot ecological issues There is lot of wasted 
expenditure on drought relief The muster 
rolls of workers are fudged the provisions 
ot Minimum Wages Act arc not adheicd to 
and there is even a large scale tuts 
appropriation ot funds and coiruption The 
debates on the floors of parliament dunng 
1987 showed that the picoccupation ol the 
MPs was with official relict rather than with 
long-teim measures The MPs were more 
concerned about the funds earmarked rather 
than the impact ol dniught Representatives 
of the people showed little awareness ot the 
difference between the short-term needs 
during the period of drought and long term 
policy onentation for dealing with chronically 
drought-prone areas 

Actually drought should be looked upon 
as a central problem of development in India 
The approach should he drought proofing 
and not temporary relief The long-term 
approach would not allow the drought relief 
schemes to be taken in isolation It should 
rather be to integrate these with the 
development projects and programmes under 
implementation as a part of the five-year 
plans fhe long-term plans should be based 
on anticipation ol drought The long-term 
programmes should lay emphasis on 
watershed programmes There should be co¬ 
ordination between drought relief 
programmes and normal rural development 
programmes The problems of rainfed areas 
should not be treated as penpheral Adequate 
attention should be paid to the issues of 
dryland farming The report on the Rajasthan 
drought of 1987 has done well to draw 
attention to the need for a long-teim strategy 
for dealing with drought Such a strategy 
should be worked out during periods of good 
monsoons and attention should be paid to 
dry and desert regions ot the countiy as a 
part of the long-term strategy of development 
planning in the country 
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Science for the People 

Shoba Varghese 
TGArun 

Sdeace for Sodal Revolution? Achicveotents and Dilemmas of a Development 
Movement: The Kerala Sastra Sabitya Parishad by Mathew Zachariah and 
R Sooryamoorthy; Vistaar Publications, New Delhi, 1994; pp 187, Rs 195. 


THE role of any people' s movement is always 
expected to act as a corrective force to 
influence the .state to change its course in the 
short run and to change the nature of the state 
itself in the long nin. The success of these 
movements depends on how they maintain 
the balance between achieving mea.surablc 
short-term goals and pursuing elusive long¬ 
term goals. The mode of functioning of Kerala 
Sastra Sahitya Parishad (KSSP) recorded by 
Mathew 2^charaiah and R Sooryamoorthy 
in the volume under review is a majorattempt 
in this direction. The movement borrow^ 
heavily from the Marxist vision of a new 
society and constructed its own blend of 
vision and ideology in an organi.sational 
network as a powerful alternative to the 
deep-rooted capitalist mode of functioning. 
The authors have presented a comprehensive 
study of the movement examining its genesis, 
its modus operandi, objectives, its strengths 
and weaknesses and the lessons that emerged 
during the last 30 years. They have carved 
out the KSSP’s role as an organisation that 
synergises people's participation and 
development via scientific education in the 
commenuabic growth of the social sector 
achieved by the state. The entire performance 
evaluation was on the fact that institution is 
necessary to encourage effective people’s 
participation. This book has been written at a 
time when the long cherished Marxian ideals 
ancunderaillapse. This, according to the authors, 
is due to the concept of "the dictatoi^ip of the 
proletariat” which was, in contradiction, 
transformed by communist paity elites to a 
dictatorship to .suit their self-interest. Imbibing 
Marxist ideas, the main aim of the KSSP is 
to oppose injustice and oppression and with 
this end in mind, it adopts a ‘science led’ 
growth strategy. U promotes scientific and 
cultural literacv, tliat encourages politically 
and economically powerless people to 
activelypaiticipatein matters that affect them. 
In a nutshell, the KSSP is seen as a vehicle 
for transformative education, that harnesses 
the potential for conscientiation. 

At the outset, the authors raises questions 
of practicalities of the government policies 
in promoting development of the poor. Listing 
the six typologies of development as stated 
by Steidlmeier, they highlight the sixth type, 
which emphasises self-reliance and people’s 
participation to ensure that people identify 
their own needs and development goals. 
‘Developrnem from below’ is the catchword 
that is inherent in the KSSP—emphasising 
grass roots organisation to reach out to the 
people. The main work of diis oiganisation 
is the conscientisation of science. An 


important point to be noted is that KSSP does 
not promote scientific spirit as an end in itself 
but uses science as an engine of development 
and the authors claim that these arguments 
are reflected in the modus operandi of the 
organisation. 

The authors have highlighted the fact that 
despite the low level of economic 
development, the state has achieved enviable 
improvements in the social, educational and 
health fields. They trace the relevant historical 
and social factors that facilitated the genesis 
and growth of the people’s movement, of 
which KSSP is the sole success. It deals with 
the geographical features, unique historical 
and cultural features and the social structure 
which partly explain the rapid social 
development of Kerala. Tte authors have 
analyst it in a process of transmission of 
cultural heritage. Finally, they have 
summarised the unique and anomalous history 
of Kerala in terms of political, social and 
economic factors that were conducive to the 
success and limitations of the KSSP. Tracing 
the important milestones in the three decadal 
history of the KSSP, they describe the forces 
and factors that led to the successful people’s 
organisation influenced by the KSSP's 
ideological perspective. A mind boggling 
fact is that the origin of the KSSP itself is 
of a minor controversy, about which the 
authors state that "settling this controversy 
is of less importance than recognising tlw 
idea of encouraging the promotion of science 
in Kerala is three decades old.” It was a 
revolutionary move to publish scientific 
writings in the vernacular language, in the 
place of English or Sanskrit, which 
popularised the movement. 

Describing the major current programmes 
and activities of the KSSP that are carried 
on to promote its objectives shaped by its 
30-year old history, the authors map out the 
variouseconomic. social, oivlronmental and 
political activities, targeting both the gender 
and the specific class groups. Studying the 
organisational structure of the KSSP,it reveals 
a pyramidal structure, with many programme 
committees whose main activities are 
mediated by “coltegial rather than bureaucratic 
telsaions” which is a very interesting feature 
in this era of bureaucracy. The KSSP is 
engaged in publishing books and magazines 
like Eureka, Sastrakerakam and Sasthragathy 
that help carry science to the people. Its role 
in the literacy campaign also have received 
wide accolades. The authors also drive home 
the point that the organisation does not accept 
donations from non-Indian sources claiming 


that it “walks on its own legs”. 


ArnoryfdiehehHcalilmHptsofK^^ : 
the Silent vdley dam that earned it a plade 
in a new category named ‘ecologicid ' 
Marxists’, the authors acknowledge the role 
of its publications, classes and the intellectual , 
debates on this controversy which is the 
ev«itual defeat of the dam project. Among 
these the prominent one is the publication 
on the Silent valley hydroelectric project in 
1974, that presented the arguments for and 
against the dam. The KSSP’s decisions to 
conduct classes in this field resulted in 
intellectual debates that activated people's 
interests. Therefore it is essential that 
organisations like KSSP should address the 
development and policy questions with 
people's participation. 

Mineating the problems and challenges 
faced by KSSP in the course of its travel of 
30 years, several internal and organisational 
problems are identified that have to be looked 
into. Elespite the non-renewal of membership, 
the total number of members have inercas^ 
seven-fold since its inception. Several 
problems like the lack of women’s 
participation, unit inactivity, etc, hamper the 
effectiveness of the institution. The authors 
outliiK the future prospects in the wake of 
the continuing dilemmas of the operation of 
the KSSP via education. One issue to be 
noted is the context in which the KSSP 
operates. The broad network of literates and 
effective communication system enabled it 
to be a success. 

The major criticism levelled against the 
KSSP is its silence on the inefficiency of die 
public sector while criticising the private 
entrepreneurs. As IZachariah puts it “as it 
frees itself from the other Marxist dogmas, 
KSSP should be able to free itself from 
simplistic slogans”. This chapter clarifies the 
stand of KSSP on issues of religion, politics 
and other sensitive issues. The criticism 
against low participation of women is a valid 
one for the simple reason that women's 
involvement is sine qua non for social 
revolution. Though the study draws uptm 
some lessons from the experiences of similar 
organisations, it lacks a proper yardstick to 
evaluate the effectivenessof the organisation. 
Broadly speaking, the KSSP has succeeded 
largely as an opposition force, but the authors 
carve out a larger role that retains its vitality 
by reiterating its goals. Unforturiately. this 
b^k has not clearly spelt out the way in 
which the role of the oiganisation can be 
effectively harnessed for sustaining social 
revolution if any, in the wake of consequent 
social change through the process of economic 
transformation. 

To conclude, though within a weak 
analytical framework, the authors have succes¬ 
sfully sketched out the ‘movements' of duS 
popular organisation in this book. But the 
study would have been analytically better,^ 
if dmy had looked into the achievement^ 
against the background of their broader'; 
objectives. Overall, the reader gets an impwsr; 
Sion that as a catalyst for social revoludds^l 
through science, the KSSP has ‘milm togtT^ ^ 
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Speech of MR. V.D. CHOWGULE, CHAIRMAN, on the occasion of 
the Thirtyrfirst Annual General Meeting of the Members 
of the Company held on 19th September, 1994. 



Ladles & Gentlemen, 

I have great pleasure In extending 
to you all a warm welcome to this 
Thirty-first Annual General Meeting 
of your Company 

I Statement Of Accounts: 

The Notice of this Meeting together vrtth 
Ihe Audited Accounts and the Directors' 
Repcft tor the year ended 31 st March, 
1994 hove been with you tor some time, 
and therefore, with your permission, I 
take them os read. 

Dividend: 

The performance of your Company for 
the financial year ended 31st March, 
1994 has been a matter of great 
satisfaction Profits otter Tax (inclusive of 
Profit on Sole of the Ship) has been 
Rs 28.99 Crores • a growth of over 116 
percent compared to the prevloin year 
In view of this, your Directors have 
lecommended an increase In Dividend 
(tom 20% to 25% 

Review of the FInanciai VIsar: 
There had been several adverse 
conditions affecting the Shipping 
maifcsl In general during the year under 


The economies - porttcuiany those of 
the Industrialised nations such os the 
U.SA, Japan, and the EC • tailed to 
moke a substantial recovery. This tn 
turn, affected trade and consequently, 
demand tor shipping. The seaborne 


traffic of bulk comiTKXtitles such as Iron 
ore, coal and grain did not see any 
significant increase during the penod 

Nevertheless, freight earnings of your 
Company were maintained by a 
prudent mix of short-term and long-term 
charters and by taking advantage of 
favourable spot market rates whenever 
possible With caretui planning, 
expenditure tor lepolr and maintenance 
of ships was kept within reasonable limit 

Future Prospects: 

According to the forecasts there will be 
higher economic growth in 
industrialised nations such as Japan 
and Western Europe in 1994-95 which 
is bound to have a healtny impact on 
Jhe dry cargo market 
Other Aslan countries are also Ilkeiy to 
register considerable growth In their 
economies Higher activity In the 
international grain trade and stronger 
demand for row materials will therefore 
senre to improve the shipping height 
market. The successful conclusion of 
GATT will act as a further catalyst to this 

Expansion: 

Your Company wlH be taking delivery 
of a Mini Bulk Comer of about 2000 DWf 
trom on Indian Shipyard betore the end 
of September, 1994 A Panamax Bulk 
Carrier of 71,200 DWT under 
construction at Nomura Shipyard, 
Japan, is scheduled tor delivery dunng 
the current financial year 

Your Company proposes to embark on 
a further fleet expansion programme by 
ocquiring one new Panamax Bulk 
Carrier and one new Hondlmox Bulk 
Carrier or two secondhand Handimax 
Bulk Carriers The expansion 
programme Is expected to cost about 
Rs. 189 crores which will be financed 
by Interrtal accruals, the proceeds of 
the Rights issue and term loons from the 
International Finance Corporation, 
washirrgton. 

With the emerging trends your 
Company Isiexpected to do well and 
Improve further on Its past 
performance. 


IFC Equity Investment: 

I have great pleasure in informing you 
that the International Finance 
Corporation - a Member of the World 
Bank Group - has decided to Invest In 
the Equity upto 10 percent of the 
enhanced Share Capital of youf 
Company, clearly demonstrating Its 
faith In the management and future 
growth prospects of your Company, 

Rights Issue; 

As approved by the Members of the 
Compony at the Extraordinary General 
Meeting held on 1 Bth June, 1994, the 
Company is coming out with a Rights 
Issue of 96.89;325 Equity Shares to 
existing Shareholders at a price of 
Rs 40/-per Share In the ratio of 3 New 
Equity Shares for every 4 Equity Shares 
held The Paid-up Sham Capital of you 
Company will thereby Increase to 
Rs. 22.61 crores The Issue will open tor 
subscription on 17th October, 1994 and 

will close on 16th November. 1994 

! 

A word of thanks : 

I am grateful To the various Ministries . 
Departments of Government, the 
Director General of Shipping and SCiCI 
Ltd for their full co-operation, 
sympathetic consideration on^ helpful 
guidance 

I also take this opportunity to convey 
my sincere thanks to the Company's 
Bankers, especially the State Bank of 
India, the Bankers abroad and our 
Agents both In India and abroad tor 
their unstinted co-operation and 
efficient service. I also convey my 
personal gratitude to my colleagues on 
Ihe Board for Iheir co-operation arta 
guidance 

I must express my hearty appreciation 
of the loyal arta dedicated services of 
theCompanyY Officers and Staff both 
ashore and atloal. 

Thank you, 


V.D. CHOWGULE 

Chairman j 

N.B. : This does not purport to be f 
a record of the proceedings of 1 
Ihe Annual General Meeting. | 
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_ SPEaALAimCLES 

When Local Riots Are Not Merely Local 

Bringiiig the State Back In, Bynor 1988-92 

AmriuBasu 


The prevailing approaches to the study of communal riots prompt several issues First, it seems imperative that 
scholarship on nots incorporates both the view from above and the view from below, for each perspective illurmnates only 
part of the story Without this sense of historical evolution it would be difficult to explain why Bijnor experienced nots m 
1990 rather than 30 or 40 years earlier Second, only a close examination of conflicts at the local level reveals the 
interweaving of economic, political and social strands that are more difficult to disentangle at the national level Third, die 
concept of agency needs to be informed by cm understanding of the ways m which it is often inextricably linked to 
victimisation Fourth, the importance of depicting the state m the plural rather them the singular, and in particular of 
exploring its role at the local level, needs to be emphasised 


IN CX.tober 1990 the town of Bijnor, in 
western Uttai Pradesh, expenenced amajor 
Hindu-Mushmnot Official sources estimate 
that 87 people were killed, unotficiai 
estimates range trom 198 to 300 ' This was 
among the most serious of the many riots 
that took place in the wake of the Bharatiya 
Janata Party’s (BJP) campaign to build a 
temple at the supposed birthplace ol Lord 
Ram in Ayodhya Other violent events took 
place in the cioes ol Ahmedabad and Baroda 
in Gujarat and in Shamili and Gorakhpur in 
1 IP tensions were also reported in A1 lahabad 
Faiaabad and Bareilly 
I first visited Bijnor five months alter the 
nut had taken place and returned there several 
ti mes over the next two months The question 
of why a majority community should engage 
in extreme brutality against members of an 
impovenshed and relatively powerless 
minonty haunted me But my quesuons 
centred not only upon why the not had 
occurred but more broadly on how scholars 
and activists might go about studying Hindu 
violence against Muslims As Gyanendra 
Pandey notes' 

The history of violence has been treated in 
the histonography of modem India as an 
aberraltan and absenie aberration in the 
sense that violence is seen as something 
removed from the general run of Indian 
history a distorted form an exceptional 
moment, not the real history of India at all 
Violence also appears as an absence—and 
here the point appears more emphatically to 
a field wider than Indian history—because 
historical discourse has been able to capture 
and re present the moment of violence 
only with great difficulty The ‘history of 
violence is, therefore, almost always about 
context—about everything that happens 
around violence The violence itself is 
taken as ‘known’ Its contours and character 
are simply assumed its form needs no 
investigation 

However, it the study of violratce has 
insufficiently permeated broader studies of 
Indian pohbes, afew scholars have rectified 
the dominant tendency by focusing on the 


subject of ‘communal’ conflict The work of 
Asghar All Engineer and Gyanendra Pandey 
stands out, both tor what they share as well 
as for the ways in which their approaches 
differ Both scholars join their interest in 
understanding communal violence with an 
active commitment to its eradication through 
civil liberties work, both scholars also seek 
to understand the consequences of violence 
particularly for its Muslim victims But 
differences in their approaches are at least as 
significant 

Engineer’s central project, running 
through his documentation of innumerable 
nots in the post-colonial period, is to 
understand the causes of communal 
violence' The explanation that emerges 
from his writings is a structural one it 
focuses on the conditions of economic 
stagnauon coupled with high unemployment, 
demographic shifts in the natureof migration 
and urbanisation, and above all the social 
composiuon of those who not In many of 
the cases he examines, it is the petty 
bourgeoisie composed of small traders, 
shopkeepers and business people, who 
respond violently to the competition posed 
by a growing Muslim middle class In 
Engineer’s analysis, conditions of slow, 
uneven capitalist development aided by a 
visibly partisan state form fertile ground tor 
the growth of communal conflict 

By contrast, Pandey suggests that social 
scientists like Engineer exonerate those who 
engage in violence by attnbuting violence to 
external forces—political parties, the state, 
and the market “Too often, the statement 
of complex, long-term historical processes 
leaves little room for human agency and 
becomes a statement about the unchanging 
(‘secular’) character of the majonty of people 
concerned’’ * The state-centred bias of 
scholarship on nots reinforces this tendency 
to focus on context rather than the violence 
Itself For, even the most sophisticated left- 
wing scholars, Pandey argues, the view tom 
the centre remains the exclusive vantage 
point ItreliesuponofTicial archives, devotes 


inordinate attention to the state and imphally 
defends its integnty However, for not 
victims in Bhagalpur, the site of Pandey's 
own observations, the slate is never more 
remote than before and after nots 
Pandey correctly notes that scholarship 
on Hindu-Muslim violence, that of Fnglneer 
included, often moves too quickly from the 
violence itself to its context—and tends to 
infer cause from context Thus Engineer 
makes little attempt to explain how external 
forces can rouse people who are normally 
politically quiescent to perform inhuman 
acts Given the difficulties that leftist pames 
expenence in goading people into activism 
to achieve matenal be^rment, how have 
nghtist and centrist parties succeeded without 
this inducement’’ All too often scholars- 
substitute analyses of party strategy for 
assumptions about how people respond The 
familiar view of nots tom idxive must be 
joined with the view tom below 
Pandey attempts to refocus attention away 
from nots* to violence, away from the state 
to Its victims Unfortunately his suggestions 
as to how these shifts might be effected are, 
as he admits, fragmentary He suggests an 
alternative approach through illustration, 
by quoting the poetry of Manazir Asshiq 
Harganvi, a Muslim woman who bore wit¬ 
ness to the violence in Bhagalpur In her 
poetry we have a woman representing her 
own suffering rather than responding to 
external investigators with rehearsed lines 
Harganvi’s poems restore her sense of 
agency and convey something of both ha 
resilience and despair 
However, along with Engineer and unlike 
Pandey, I would argue that the attempt to 
understand why nots occur should continue 
to be central to our investigations I believe 
that the questions ‘why did it happen’’’ and 
‘was It inevitable’’’ are questions that we 
must ask, even when sve know that ouf 
answers will be incomplete Not to ask these 
questions is to assume a posture of 
resignabon Thequestion,whydidithappeti, 
which may anse from despair, sounds a note 
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ot hope by implying that if people wete whatchangesbetweenthe1S>50$ and the late the perpetrators of violence than in 

capable of instigating nots, ^y are also 1970s help explain the greater frequency understanding lU victims It is impossible to 

capable of preventing them Where Pandey and seventy ot nots The problem, from characterise Hindu representation of 

womes about the authenticity of survivors’ Pandey’s vantage point, and an important Muslims ssithout refemng to taste Hindus’ 

responses, I interpret their questions about insight from my own is that these questions conceptualisation of the state In Bijnor, 

causes as forms of resistance But, as 1 lead us to focus squarely on the changing Hindus often villainised the state and 

elaborate further below questions about role of the state Muslims in the same bieath the state’s 

cause and context should not become I would argue that the most important policy of appeasement had pampered 
alternatives to questions about meaning distinction between the two phases outlined Muslims and thus bred their aggression 

Second, Pandey argues that violence is above concerns the nature of political Furthermore Pandey sometimes over- 

generally represented as an aberration when leadership and more broadly of political extends the related notions of agency and 

in tact It has characterised much ot Indian context which figures as an important complicity tor example when he suggests 

history Indeed only a year after Pandey s element in Engineer’s analysis Whatever that the villainisation ot Muslims had 

discussion ot the Bhagaipur riots in 1989, criticisms one might have of Nehru s become part of popular dogma "The Hindu 

riots seemed to have become daily secularism—andthcBJP sphrase pseudo views to which Pandey refers arc 

occurrences in northern India However after seiulaiist’ has become a common descrip concentrated among urban middle and lower 

spending some time in Bijnor and other not tion of Nehru today—India experienced middle classes ot northern India To assume 

devastated areas I became convinced of the lelatively little communal violence when the universality of such values is toohliteratc 

need to sharply distinguish animosity in Nehru was pnme minister Bv contrast the distinction between complicity and 

Hindu-Muslim relations from physical communal cthnicandcasteviolenccsteadily inaction or even victimisation It is difficult 

violence Admittedly for caste Hindus to increased during Indira Gandhi s reign to entirely dispense with the notion of 

have engaged in genocidal violence against Furthermore-during this latter period victimisation even as one gives credence to 

Muslims relations between the two innumerable repons suggest that a major the notion of agency in the case of lower 

communities could not have been as cordial cause of the nots was complicity between castes who arc often bnbed coerced or 

before the 1990 nots as the common wisdom local administrators and political panics In matcnally induced to panicipate in nots by 

suggests Discussions with members of both response to Pandey's contention that there dominant castes and classes 

communities Ieveal a high degree of social isnocsscntialrioiaroundwhichonlytontcxi Fourth I question Pandev s inattention to 
segregation which fostered distrust changes ' I would caution against treating the state as well as the premises which 

ultimately culminating in the Hindu each not as a unique event unto itself underlie his failure to analyse it Pandey 

construction ot the Muslim as the demonic The Bqnor riots must be situated in the implies that scholaiship which focuses on 

Other' political context that witnessed riots the state is almost by definition apologetic 

However it would be dangerous to assume elsewhere in UP and in much of northern about its role ' Engineer s work bears 

a cunlinuily between distrust on the one India within the same period Several testimonv to the fact that this is a misreading 

hand and murderous violence on the othei developments at the national and regional both of contemporary scholarship and of 

As Veena Das suggests recurrent patterns levels influenced conflicts that might have human rights r ports I hope in the at count 

ot violence to which people become immune appeared wholly local m character The of the Bijnoi riots to place the state at the 

are more significant and I would add more government s implementation of the Mandal centre of analytical concein without 

dangerous than violence that tomes to Commission recommendations which implying a bias in its favour 

occupy new stx.ial spaces'FcKusing on new reserved seats in public education and Furthermore Pandey implies that a focus 
forms of violence raises a host of questions employment foi the other backward on the state provides a view from without 

about both Bijnor and Bhagaipur Why did classes (OBCs) reflected a iccognition of rather than a view from within However I 

the Bhagaipur nots spread to surrounding then growing political influence The BJP hope to challenge the dominant character! 

villages'’ To what extent did scheduled responded by launching a rathyatra to sation of the state as wholly external to local 

castes whose iclations with upper caste Ayodhya in October 1990 to supplant politics by shifting attention away from its 

Hindus have traditionally been strained identities based on caste with Hindu national role to explore its activities at the 

participate in the Bijnor riots’How does one identifications The state’s role in according local level My intent is nut to wholly 

explain the activism ot Hindu women in recognition to both caste and community dispense with distinctions between external 

Bijnor’ politics further strengthened both forms ol and internal or IcKal and national nor to 

At the national level Pandey s argument mobilisation suggest that a focus on the local stale can 

about the representation ol violence as My third point ot departure from Pandey provide a complete explanation for the 
aberrant is extremely apt in the years concerns his understanding of agency When Bijnoi riots Aside from the sense of 

surrounding 1947 when two critical events Pandey speaksot agency it would seem that incomprehension which one expenences in 

transpired independence and partition he is primarily concerned with recovenng face of barbarism which no amount of 

While the former fills the pages ot Indian Muslim victims’ agency in order ro counter theorising can dispel, there also remain 

history books the latter is shrouded in their dehumanisation To acknowledge the questions about how in not situations, 

silence However Pandey’sargument works importanccofPandey’sconienlion consider ordinary men and women loot plunder and 

less well for the era extending from 1947 to the ways in which even sympathetic reports murder Such questions cannot be wholly 

about 1979 fat which point the Jamshedpur partake in this dehumanisation by reducing answered by a focus on the state and call 

noR occurred) in which there was little Muslim victims to nameless faceless instead for explorations of how memben of 

Hindu Muslim conflict The period since statistics the numbers killed, injured, onecommunityconsusictstheother Inother 

1979 has been marked by a steady hospitalised the amount ot property they words my approach docs not reject the kinds 

deterioration ot majonty-minonty relaUons have lost and the compensation they have ot reflecuons which Pandey urges us to 

Although these periods do not constitute received Such accounting reproduces an engageinbutrathercallsforamoreinclusive 

water-Ughi compartments they demarcate inverted account ot the official view of nots approach focusing not only on civil society 

a middle ground between the notion that as law and order problems but also on the state 

violence is either ubiquitous or aberrant However Pandey’s notion of agency is Unfortunately, the language that is 
Tins kind of penodisation permits us to ask less helpful in understanding the actions of availabledoesnottacibtatencb,multifacetBd 
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•nalykls. The tern riot, replete wjih 
implications of irrational, atavi^c fodiavi- 
our. makes it difficult to discern die ways in 
which the state may be implicated in Hindu* 
Muslim conflict.'" However there is a much 
richer literature on soda! movements which, 
among other things, helps illuminate the 
pwallelism (or lack thereof) between the 
actions of political elites and patties on the 
one hand and of their supporters on the 
other. Thus in the accounts of Kay Johnson 
and Judith Stacey, while the Chinese 
Communist Party proclaimed that it 
challenged Confucian family structures to 
liberate women, the male peasantry 
supponed the revolution in order to 
strengthen male kinship ties and the nuclear 
family." While the Smbabwean African 
National Union engaged in guerilla warfare 
to liberate the state, their peasant supporters 
devoted themselves to ancestor worship." 
In both China and Zimbabwe, peasant 
activism has a logic of its own which is not 
wholly dictated by political leaders. 
Similarly, I will suggest that the actions of 
men and women who participated in the 
Ram Janmabhoomi movement may be 
explained by terms outside the formal 
ideologies of the BJP and its affiliates. 

Informed by the theoretical considerations 
that have been outlined above, the pages that 
lollow provide a fine-grained analysis of the 
Bijnor not I emphasise the importance of 
understanding the Bijnor not from within 
and below; from the perspectiveof its viedms 
and particularly its perpetrators, for it is 
within the latter context that determining 
agency presents the greatest challenge. The 
simple act of naming informants and taking 
their views senously marks a departure from 
most studies ot nuts which speak of 
participants as a nameless, faceless mass. 
However far from suggesting that a view 
from within and below can supplant an 
emphasis on external forces. 1 attempt to 
provide an equally fine-grained account of 
die role of political parties and the state. 
Similarly, by providing an account of the 
events which my informants suggested led 
up to the October 30 riot I hope to show how 
riots may be closely connected with elections 
and office-holding at die local level. 

I 

BUnor, 1988-1991 

Over the course of several viatstoBijiKH-, 
I asked caste Hindus and Muslims from a 
range of social backgrounds for an account 
of the riot of October-November 1990. 
Although their accounts differed in many 
important respects, the people with whom I 
spoke sharply demarcated the years before 
1988 in which communal violence had been 
absent, Irom the succeeding years. However 
they considered the riots of Octdier 30- 
November 3 acxintinuation and culmination 


df a aeries of other ewenu. The four inoideBts 
that they repeatedly mentioned were: the 
municipal council elections in Novonber 
1988, a conflict over a plot of land in town 
on August 2S, 1990, the banning of the so- 
called ram jyotis (devotees of Ram) from 
Bijnor on October4 and a rally organised by 
the chief minister on Ocu^r 9. 

‘Naoar Pauka’ EuBcnoNS 

Many Hindu men and women in Bijnor 
traced Hindu-Muslim tensions back to the 
1988 nagar palika (municipal council) 
elections in which a mim named 2^ar Khan 
was elected chair." The two principal 
contenders for the position were Sandip Lai 
and Zafar Khan. Some powerful groups, 
like the BJP-combine and the Bijnor Wnes 
newspaper, backed Lai and characterised 
Khan in its editonals as a communal man.'* 
Hie evidence cited was that two years earlier, 
during the Meenit riots, he had collected 
relief funds for the Muslim victims. His 
detractors further accused Khan of souring 
Hindu-Muslim relations by bringing back 
the bodies of Muslims who had been killed 
in a not in a neighbouring town so they 
could be buried in Bijnor.'* As we will see 
further below, Bijnor’s demographic 
composition—of 48 per cent Muslims and 
42 per cent caste Hindus and 8 per cent 
untouchables—posed an importantchallenge 
to Hindu organisations.'" 

HoweverLal representedapoor alternative 
to Khan. Lai was relatively uneducated; he 
was reputed to be personally corrupt—after 
the riots even BJP members admitt^ that he 
andhis sons had acquired vast new wardrobes 
as a result of having looted Muslim shops. 
Politically, he was an oppentunist. Between 
19S7, when he became active in politics, 
until 1992, heshifted party allegiances seven 
times; from the Jan Sangh, to Congress I, to 
the SwatantraParty, back toCongress. to the 
Lok Dal. Janata Dal and finally to the Janata 
Dal-S (JDS, the Chandra Shekhar faction). 
Many of these shifts were prompted by his 
desire to achieve elected office. By the 
spring of 1991 the Janata Dal had expelled 
him from the praty. A local intelli^nce 
officer explained that in his anger that the 
JDS had not nominated him to run in the 
1991 legislative assembly electums, Lai had 
engaged in the {noduction of explosives 
which he planned to detonate in the home of 
the JDS candidate. However the bomb self- 
detonated in Lai’s own home. By contrast, 
Khan was a highly educated, sophisticated 
lawyer. In 1988heappearedtobetheobvious 
tdtemative, particulwly to educated, middle 
class people. Mufilims also coalesced around 
Khan; according to die BJP, electoral turnout 
was much greater among Muslims than 
caste Hindus. 

The competition which surrounded the 
nagar palika election cemtinued in its after- 
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math. The nagar pdika consisted of 24 ‘ 
members, 18 of whom wen elected, II 
among them Muslim and seven Hindus. 
Unlike the Muslims, many of the Hindu 
members were political activists. Ram 
Gopal was the local Shiv Sena president, 
Raghuvir Singh, the local Vishva Hindu 
Parishad (VHP, translated the World Hindu 
Organisation) president, and 'Dlakwala, the 
head of the Bajrang Dal. There were six 
odier nagar palika members; three of them 
were nominated to reserved seats for women 
and scheduled castes; theotherthreeincluded 
an MLA. MP and the chair. A core group of 
elected members plotted to undermine Khan 
through allegations that he was misuang 
public funds and political office to serve 
partisan (Muslim) ends and discriminate 
i^ainst caste Hindus. As we shall see, their 
strategy was to use any means possible to 
gain majority support. 

Singh, a lawyer by profession and Khiui's 
keen competitor, provided his explanation 
of how Khan had communaliscd Bijnor 
politics by misusing his office. He alleged 
that Khan had expanded 80 per cent of the 
nagar palika’s furids on sanitation and street 
lightingin Muslim neighbourhoods and only 
20 per cent of these funds in Hindu 
neighbourhoods. Of the land under the 
nagar palika’s control, the allegation 
continued, Khan had allotted 95 per cent 
of It to Muslims and only S per cent of it to 
caste Hindus (the latter in the form of a 
‘dharamsala’ for scheduled castes). Further¬ 
more Khan had soughttoensure thatMusHms 
would monopolise political office. Although 
customarily if the chair of the nagar palika 
was a Muslim, a Hindu was appointed as the 
vice chair, Khan had appointed Mustafa 
Aziz a Muslim, the vice chair. Moreover 
with one exception, Khan had appointed 
Muslims to all the other key posts on die 
nagar palika. Through these actions. Singh 
claimed, Khan was trying to build his future 
as a Muslim leader. 

Singh reported that over the past three 
years. Khan’s Hindu opponents had done 
whatever they could to remove him from 
office. Singh had already gained the support 
of two of Khan’s allies on the nagar p^ka; 
Nikhil Sharma, ascheduled caste, and Ashraf 
Hasan, a Muslim. However, even this skil¬ 
ful move had not borne fruit for the chief 
minister had intervened to protect Khan by 
changing the nominated nagar palika 
members, for reasons that will be explained 
below; the opposition in turn broughtcharges 
of undue interference against the former 
chief minister. It also brought charges 
against the district magistrate for refusing 
to hear its no-confidence motion. On the 
chance that the chief minister would 
continue to protect Khan, the opposition had 
simultaneously pursued anothv strategy. It 
had co-ordinat^ with Deepak Mehra, the 
editor and proprietor of the Bijnor Times, to 
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enswe that the new&paper would dutoredit 
Khan and pave the way for hu defeat in the 
1993 nagar palika elections (Although 
Deepak Mehra was noi a BJP supporter his 
ambitions to chair the nagar p^ika made 
hiRi an ally of Hindu groups in this struggle) 

•The pages of the Btjnor Tunes were filled 
with stones which denigrated Khan and 
sought to build up an alternative Muslim 
leadership which locally dominant caste 
Hindus could control One example 
concerned a Muslim woman who was raped 
by police constables while in the custody ot 
the supenntendcnt ot police Fhc Bijnor 
Tunes provided extensive coverage of the 
mcident in order to discredit Khan for his 
inaction While accusing Khan ot being an 
opportunist who had no concern for the most 
vulnmable members of his own community. 
It praised two members ot the Muslim 
community Ashraf Hasan and Niaz Zaidi. 
for organising a demonstration in protest 
(Coverage of rape and other atrocities against 
women, particularly Hindu women, were 
otherwise conspicuously absent from the 
Bijnor Tunes) 

Zafar Khan responded to these charges in 
somedetailover thecourseot several lengthy 
interviews First he challenged the notion 
that he had demonstrated favounttsm to 
Muslim wards Khan showed me a letter 
which he had sent to the 18 ward members 
who were elected to the nagar palika 
authorising them to oversee sanitation for 
diiur paiticular wards He then showed me 
ledgers they had initiated, consenting to 
undertake this work Another ledger 
ccxitained a page which was divided into 
columns on the first column was a list 
containing the names ot the ward members 
and on an adjoining column the names of 
two sanitation workers for each ward A 
third column was left blank for ward 
supervisors to sign every month, thereby 
certifying that the work had been performed 
sausfactonly Another ledger contained 
similar information about street lighting 
Khan showed me copies ot the ledgers 
between 1989 and 1991, Hindu members 
III wards 2, 6 7, 11,12,17 and 18 had all 
regularly signed them Khan had sent 
copies ot these documents to the district 
magistrate for saie-keeping 

Khan also clanfied the process whereby 
offiteis were selected to serve on the nagar 
palika’s sub committees He explained that 
the entire council and not the chair alone, 
appointed the vice chair Khan had favoured 
a Hindu vice chairman and proposed Pyare 
Lai for the post He proposed that Radhika 
Seth, who had been nominated to till the 
seat reserved for a woman, should serve as 
assistant vice chair However by that time 
his opponents had won K L Joshi over to 
their side so he declined the post Radhika 
Seth also refused the appointment in what 
he later regarded as poor judgment, Khan 


then entrusted die counal to decide upon 
another vice chair He continued. 

The meeting that day went on fw a long time 
and we were unable to decide on a vice chau 
before we adiuurned So we scheduled on 
other meeting The day before this rneeui^ 
was to be held I dropped in at Pyue Lai s 
house I found my opponents assembled 
there They had met without me and made 
Wajid Khan the vice ch<ur andSharif Mujahid 
[both Muslims] the assisuint vice chur in 
order to discredit me <uid divide my suppotters 
Khan did not let the matter rest thme He 
appealed to the administration to nullity the 
decision on the grounds that he had been 
deliberately excluded from the meeting 
Khan consulted with the Commissioner in 
Morababad who declared that the resolutions 
which the meeting had passed had no legal 
standing In addition to the allocation ot 
posts, these resoluuons had reduced the 
chairman’s fiscal and administrative powers 
Khan also consulted with the district 
government counsel who told him—in a 
letter that Khan showed me—that members 
had to be told about nagar palika meetings at 
least three days before they were held If the 
chair was absent, he had toappointapresiding 
officer who would attend the meeting in his 
place In the absence ot such measures 
meetings ot even a majonty ot nagar palika 
members would have no legal standing 
However in the long run, Khan could not 
win the battle over political appointments 
K L Joshi, Sharma and Seth, who had earlier 
supported him, had turned against him The 
other tour Hindu members ot the nagar 
palika had long been his bitter opponents 
and appointing one ot them as vice chan 
would have been suicidal The press widely 
publicised the fact that 2^tar Khan's two 
principal lieutenants were both Muslims 
fhe allegation that Khan had allocated 
other influential posts on the nagar palika to 
Muslims proved equally unfounded Every 
year the chairappoints nagar palika members 
to serve as subcommittee conveyors to 
oversee octroi, construction, lighung, taxa 
tion, health and sanitation and flve subcom 
mittees on cultural and recreational acu vilies 
Khan showed me otficial letters of 
appointment that he had drafted In the first 
year that he was chair, five of the posts were 
occupied by Muslims and another five by 
caste Hindus In his second year as chair, 
although the persons withm parbcular posts 
rotated, caste Hindus and Muslims were 
represented m equal numbers Indeed caste 
Hindus were over-represented tor 11 of the 
18 elected nagar palika members were 
Muslims and only seven were caste Hindus 
Moreover by the second year, Khan 
knowii\gly appouitedcasteHmdus who were 
attempting to undermine him 
Khan reported that on two different 
occasions his opponents had brought no- 
confidence motions against him by enlisting 


tiw support of«mftJoniy of the 24 iBumcipal 
council nmnbers Included among those 
who signed the resoluuon was Kanshi Ram, 
an ex-officto member ot the Bijnor nagar 
palika and a voting member of the recently 
elected municipal legislative council The 
district magistrate agreed to the nagar 
palika’s request that Kanshi Ram be allowed 
to vote at Its meetings With the supptwt of 
13 nagar palika members, the opposition 
was ccMifident that the state administration 
would support Its no-confidence motion 
against Khan 

When Khan learned of this ploy, he 
amassed evidence to prove that Kanshi Ram 
was an ex-otficio member who did not have 
voting rights on the Bijnor nagar palika But 
even without Kanshi Ram’s support, his 
Opponents would have been disqualified 
b^ause they had excluded Khan from voting 
By including Khan and excluding R<un, 
support for the no-confidence motion tell 
from 13 to 11 To prevent the recurrence of 
such an incident, Khan then informed 
Mulayam Singh Yadav who changed the 
three nominated municipal uiuncil members 

In June 1990 Khan’s opponents tried once 
again to disqualify him by winning over the 
newly nominated members They succeeded 
in gaming the support of Chandra Shamber 
ascheduiedcastc However Khan recounted 
he was able to get the nominated members 
disqualified by showing that they had missed 
three consecutive meetings Once again the 
chief minister changed the nominated 
members and toiled the no confidence 
motion At this stage following upon its 
unsuccessful attempts it would seem the 
opposition s strategy shitted from 
institutions to the streets 

Dispirrro Plot of Land 

The most senous Hmdu-Muslim conflict 
that Bijnor had expenenced until that point 
erupted on August 25, 1990 Singh, GocI 
and Khan’s other opponents, now joined by 
other members ot Hindu organisations, 
alleged that Khan’s anti-Hindu senument 
had most clearly emerged around a dispute 
concerning a vacant plot of land in a Hindu 
locality m the centre of town Nandaji of the 
RSS claimed that the land belonged to a 
Hindu man who was living in Lucknow 
When he had failed to pay his taxes on time 
the nagar palika had threatened to take ovo' 
his land, whereupon he submitted theamount 
he owed However Khan cancelled his lease 
and allotted the land to a Muslim Singh 
added a sensational twist to die story the 
new Muslim tenant had planned to open a 
butcher shop where beef would be sold In 
the meanwhile, according to this account, 
the nagar palika had denied caste Hindus’ 
request to build dharamsala on the land 

Rummaging through nagar palika files, 
Khan pulled out its property registry On it 
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wai nuricad the 0ot of land (moaHiring 
roughly41 bySSand39by26fBet)a4oining 
a mosque The records indicated that the 
municipal council did in fact own this 
land It had leased out a small parcel of it 
to Han Das from Lucknow but had regained 
possession when he had ceased to pay his 
rent Khan then showed me letters he had 
received from various groups and 
individuals, who were sedcing to rent nagar 
palika land in different parts of town Among 
these was arequest from agroupof scheduled 
castes tor land on which to build adharamsala 
in anouler pan of town, to which the nagar 
pabka had agreed Overall, most of the 
requests that the municipal council had 
authonsed came from caste Hindus than 
from Muslims In the case of the disputed 
land, the nagar palika only received one 
request for rental and that was horn a Muslim, 
as mandated by the rules governing the 
council, a majonty of its members had 
approved his lease Had the chairman tned 
to usurp the council’s powers by making a 
unilateral decision, his detractors would 
certainly have publicised his actions 
Nowhere in the files was there a letter from 
caste Hindus requesting authorisation to 
build a dharamsala on this land 
Early on the morning of August 25 a small 
group of caste Hindus encroached upon the 
disputed plot of land and declared their 
intennon ol lonstnicting a temple upon it 
Among them were militant young activists 
ol the Bajrang Dal and Shiv Sena, joined by 
older RSS and BJP members ‘Tilakwala’ 
the local head of the Bajrang Dal who acquired 
Ills name from the enormous tilak (red mark) 
that covered most of his forehead, provided 
a vivid account of the events Tiiakwala’s 
excitement was almost uncontainable as he 
recounted the incident 

We got up early ir the morning and set off for 
the land bearing mums of Vishnu and 
Lakshmi When we arrived there we installed 
our idols, lit out incense and began doing 
Ramay ana paeoh on the land Later in the day 
we began constructing the mandir wall 
Some time later Muslims came to the 
mosque for prayers My friends were afraid 
of a Hght but most of us held our ground In 
fact we began to read our Ramayana ‘paath’ 
even louder 

By 8 pm the crowd at the spot had grown 
Many important caste Hmdiis of the town 
join^us All the time rumours kept circulat¬ 
ing that the Muslims were gaihetmg arms 
and planning to attack us We had come 
heavily armed ourselves I heard the Mus 
lims shouung threatenmg slogans A little 
while later the Muslims began throwing 
stonesatus At midnight the SDM, ADM and 
the police amved at the spot The Musimu 
began stonmg them and hit a policeman 
(sic), the police were enraged and opened 
fire They killed two Muslims Then the 
police uxA our muitis and destroyed the wall 
we had been buildwg 
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thd nMt day the pcdiee todc lu to the 
kotwal’s office to bring duuges against us 
but Hindu lawyers went on stake to protest 
our arrests The Hindu shopkeepers joined 
the protest by closing down their shops 
two days Outside the kotwal's office caste 
Hindus organised a steady stream of people 
to court arrest first women and childrm, 
then men The women told the officers “If 
you won’t allow us to have our mandir we 
will do Ramayana paath nght here and diey 
did puja nght outside the kotwal’s office 
Kalyan Singh [the current chief minister of 
UP] came from Lucknow to encourage us ’’ 
Nandaji, an RSS pracharak, provided 
additional details 

What mfunated the Muslims were rumours 
that caste Hindus had captured their mosque 
That was what made them collect stones and 
arm themselves But we felt secure because 
we were m a Hindu locality and we thought 
we could gain community support In the 
morning we must have been twenty five 
people hut by evening there were hundreds 
there with us Even the policemen who had 
arrested ten Shiv Sena activists secretly told 
us that they were on our side 
Khan reported that he wanted to avoid 
conlrontation at all costs He refused to 
accompany a group of Muslims to the spot 
on the 25th afternoon The group then 
iqiproached Niaa 21aidi, a more aggressive 
Muslim leader, who consented However, 
other than some stone throwing, Muslims’ 
response to Hindu aggression was extremely 
mild Khan said that the administration had 
asked him whether he believed that the 
Hindu activists who were being held in 
custody should be released He consented 
lor tear that relations between the two 
communities would otherwise detenorate 
further The administration released the 
activists and took temporary control ol the 
disputed land To many caste Hindus this in 
Itself was a victory, for the Muslim to whom 
the land had been allotted was thereby 
deprived of it 

Several aspects of the struggle over 
leadership of the nagar palika and the land 
are significant Although Khan persuasively 
demonstrated that the charges his Hindu 
opponents had brought against him were 
unfounded, they succeeded in depicbng him 
as a communal leader who discriminated 
against caste Hindus Furthermore the nagar 
palika, which has limited responsibilities 
tor municipal governance, became pubhely 
associated with the haled state The next 
step was for Hindu groups to transfer this 
hatred ofKhan onto a more powerful leader, 
Mulayara Sm^ Yadav 

Banning of Ram Jyotis 

The second incident to which people 
Widely referred look place on Oci^r 4 
The VHP had planned an ‘asthi kailash’ 
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cenrntwyiiH^entidkdotgai^^ 
of 'ram jyobs’ (devotees of Ram) to wmd 
their way through the state with boitimg 
tofcdies in hand, seeking to keep alive die 
fire It had ignited in Ayodhya The chief 
minister had declared that the ram jyotis’ 
entry would be banned, and the barrage over 
the Ganges nver, which provided the only 
entry point into town, been cordoned 
off The ram jyotis arnved at the nver banks 
the day before they had announced, on 
October 5 What subsequently transpired 
was told to me by Ram Bansal, from the 
Durga Vahini, Ritu CTiandra of the BJP 
mahila morcha and Rukha, a rashtra sevika 
In Ram Bansal’s words 

I was stunned when I learned that die ram 
jyous stood ai the barricades, unable to enter 
Bijnor I dropped everything and ran from 
one house to Ihe next calling women to join 
us Women poured out of their houses with 
bidiies in their arms Some of them had 
gathered arms stones sticks whoever they 
could find to defend themselves 1 did not 
even have ume to put on my chappals—I 
marched bare feet fw 12 kilometres Along 
the way we kept calling people out to jom us 
By the ume we reached the bridge ihm must 
have been 10 000 of us We did not need any 
leaders to tell us whai lo do With our bare 
hands we tore down die barricades and threw 
them into the nver The police just stood by 
and watched No one tn^ to stop us 

Bansal’s romanticised recollection of 
the event, and her highly inflated account 
of the numbers of people in attendants, 
convey some sense of the empowerment 
women experienced in defying the state that 
day " More reliable accounts suggest that 
1,200-1,500 people gathered together In 
what became a victory procession, the groiqi 
marched back to town with the ram jyohs 
Ashok Varma reported that he had ask^ the 
district magistrate how he planned to stop 
the procession and told ‘ITiere is nodiing 
we can do There are far too many people 
here for us to stop them’ 

This entire episode was largely organised 
by women tor whom this provided an 
important opportunity to dramatically break 
with their tr^iuonal roles by engaging in 
direct action Yet their actions had the 
blessings of their husbands and fathers for 
the VHP had decided to enlist women in diis 
phase of its Ram Janmabhoomi campaign 
The incident provided an important 
precedent for women’s subsequent activism, 
culminating, as we will see below, in their 
leading a processioi through the Muslim 
quarters of Bijnor where violence broke out 
on October 30 

MuLAYAM SiNOH YaDAV’S ‘CkiMMUNAl. 

Harmony Rally’ 

The fourth incident that people agieed 
had sparked senous communal tensions was 
a rally that Mulayam Singh Yadav held in 
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Bqnor on October 9. This was one dt a 
number of ‘communal harmony ndlies’ fliat 
the former chief minister had organised 
d^ghoutthestate. Theirputpose, he stated 
iifan interview, was to assure Muslims that 
he would prevent the rath yatra from entering 
die stale and would do everydting possible 
to ensure their safety. Instead, in grotesquely 
ironic fashion, the rally itself became the 
occasion for violence in which three 
people died—two caste Hindus and one 
Muslim—30 shops were looted and burned 
to the ground, and 95 people were arrested.'" 
Although everyone 1 spoke with regarded 
the rally as a critical marker of the further 
deterioration of Hindu-Muslim relations, 
they disagreed as to why this was the case. 

Mulayam Singh’s sharpest critics, ail of 
whom were caste Hindus, contended that he 
had encouraged Muslims to arm themselves 
and use force when necessary in self-de¬ 
fence. He had succeeded in whipping up 
Muslims' passions and fears to the point that 
those in attendance Ailed their trucks with 
stones as they leA the rally to return home. 
Some people felt that Muslims had come to 
the rally anticipating a Aghl. A few miles 
outside Bijnor, Muslims attacked the car of 
Janardhan Agarwal, the district president of 
the VHP. Agarwal described the incident as 
follows: 

I was on my way to Kiratpur withmy family 
when I saw a mob heading towards Bijnor. 
When they saw my car they surrounded it. 
They threw stones at the car and damaged it. 
They would have killed me if some caste 
Hindus had not come to my rescue. Mean¬ 
while rumours circulated that 1 had been 
killed. Naturally there was some reaction. 

Others, both Muslim and Hindu, denied 
that Mulayam Singh’s speech had been 
inflammatory. They claim^, as a report in 
the Pioneer newspaper corroborated, that he 
had blamed the Ram Janmabhoomi 
campaign for riots and accused Hindu 
organisation of distributing arms but urged 
Muslims not to retaliate.^ However, these 
observers felt that die sheer sight of thousand s 
of Muslims from outside the district had 
frightened caste Hindus and provoked a 
backlash. In this vein, AshokVarmarecalled 
that he had opposed the rally in his editorials 
and predicted diat it would ferment a riot. 
Khan reported that although the BSP of 
which he was a member had supported the 
rally, be had opposed it and refused to 
atto^. 

Sandip Lai, the principal local organiser 
of the event, denied that Mulayam’s speech 
had been inAammatory. What was provoca¬ 
tive, he asked, about stating that he would 
not allow the mosque in Ayodhya to be 
destroyed? What was provocative about 
stating that he would abide by a court 
verdict on the status of Babri masjid/Ram 
Janmabhoomi? What was provocative drout 
ensuring Muslims’ safety? Lai held the BJP 


combine lesponttbte for dm virdence. While 
declaring a boycott of the ra%, the combine 
had arranged for 10 truck loads of caste 
Hindus to come to Bijnor Aom surrounding 
towns on October 9. These people had 
fimned out to line all the major access points 
to Bjjnor from where they tried to stop those 
who were headed to Bijnor from attending 
the rally. Once Mulayam Singh began 
speaking, Hindu groups returned to the town 
and set Are to efAgies of Mulayam Singh. 
When the rally was over, caste Hindus once 
again lined the main roads and attacked 
Muslims as they returned home. 

Several other people confirmed Lai’s tale 
of the BJP combine’s complicity. Among 
the most revealing was lilakwala, who 
boasted of the bon Ares that the Bajrang Dal 
and Shiv Sena had lit to burn the chief 
minister’s elYigy. “We shouted slogans 
calling Mulayam Singh a donkey", he 
laughed, “and we carved his name on a 
donkey’s back”! According to local 
intelligence sources, the BJP combine had 
been making plans to obstruct Mulayam 
Singh’s rally weeks earner. The combine 
also planned the incident involving Agarwal 
and then circulated rumours that Agarwal 
had been kidnapped and killed, although in 
fact he had never been physically attacked. 

Like the land dispute, the October 9 rally 
further polarised Hindu and Muslim com¬ 
munities. Shopkeepers, a key constituency 
of the BJP, once again closed their shops for 
four days to protest the rally. The police 
arrested 95 people, all of whom were caste 
Hindus. The Shiv Sena and its affiliates 
organised demonstrations outside the 
administrative headquarters in Bijnor, 
protesting the anti-Hindu character of the 
government, and questioning why it had 
only arrested caste Hindus. The govern¬ 
ment caved in under this pressure and 
dropped ail charges against those who had 
been arrested for vandalism, looting and 
violence; support for Hindu organisations 
continued to grow. 

The Riot 

The BJP-VHP combine had arranged for 
thousands of so-called kar sevaks (voluntary 
workers) to converge on Ayodhya from all 
over the country on October 30. Acting on 
instructions from the chief minister, the 
administration arrested 637 of these young 
men from various points surrounding Bijnor, 
at Balwali, Hardwar, and the barrage near 
the Ganges.^' Since there was no room for 
them in the local jail, it detained them in a 
girls’ intermediate college in Bijnor. The 
next day, on 26, the kar sevaks launched a 
protest against ‘prison conditions’, 
demanding better food, sanitation, and other 
amenities. That evening they attempted to 
escape. The police intervene and opened 
Are. Although K L Joshi, a Dtunik Jagrm 


raporter, visited the jiil and found that tte 
police had only killed one person, it was 
rumoured tiiat the police were gunning down 
kar sevaks by die^zens. On October 27 and 
28 shopkeepers closed down their shops 
with allegations that the government had 
treated the kar sevaks inhumanely. Tim 
following day several hundred people 
marched from the Atya Sanuy mandir to the 
collector’s ofAce where it engaged in a ‘jail 
bharao andolan' (‘Till the jails campaign” of 
voluntarily courting arrest). Hindu wmnen 
from Bijnor were at the forefront of this 
protest. 

Many observers denied that kar sevaks 
had beffl mistreated while in conAnemenL 
Ashok Varma reported that he had inspected 
the girl’s intomediary college and found 
that the kar sevaks were better housed, fed 
and clothed than the large majority of 
prisoners. Furthermore the term imprison¬ 
ment was highly misleading, for security at 
the girls’ college was minimal; the kar 
sevaks would usually spend the evenings in 
town fermenting disturbances and return to 
their lodgings at night. 

By October 30, die day when the kar 
sevaks reached Ayodhya, tensions dramati¬ 
cally escalated, lire VHP had organised a 
large group of women to assemble outside 
the Arya Samaj mandir to do ‘kirtan’ that 
morning. They were joined by the hundreds 
of kar sevaks who had been detained en 
route to Ayodhya. The atmosphere was 
extremely tense. Around 11 am, a police 
officer who had been listening to the radio 
rushed to the mandir with news he claimed 
he had heard over the BBC: the kar sevaks 
had reached Ayodhya, placed their Aag on 
the mosque and start^ todemolish it. Within 
an hour, a victory procession of several 
hundred people marched through Bijnor 
shouting slogans about their determination 
to build a temple in Ayodhya. The procession 
marched towards ‘ghanta ghar’, a clock 
tower in the centre of town where the road 
forked, dividing the Muslim and Hindu 
quarters. The group disagreed over which 
way to proceed. The more militant members 
prevailed and the procession marched 
through the Muslim section. 

Muslim families had congregated on their 
roof tops from which they watched tiie 
ptxxxssion with horror and fear. The Hindu 
demonstrators shouted ugly, provocative 
slogans like: ‘Musalmaan keh doh istaan, 
Pakistan aur kabristan’ (There are two places 
where Muslims belong; Pakistan and the 
graveyard) and Tel lugake Dabar ka. masjid 
girao babar kha’ (by applying Dabar (a 
brand name] kerosene, eradicate babar’s 
mosque), ‘Hindu bachebee ram ka, 
Musalman haram kah* (caste Hindus are the 
children of God; Muslims are bastards). At 
some point along the way Muslims began to 
pelt stones at the processionists who 
responded in kind. 
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Then one of the most tragic and inftam- 
nutoiy incidents of that day took place 
Mushir Ahmed, a Muslim doctor who had a 
clinic in die centre of town, saw that Hindu 
women who were at the forefront of the 
procession were getting caught in the cross 
hre and provided them shelter The account 
that follows was provided by Fazlul Hyder, 
a Muslim vetennanan 

Ahmed was the most humane and secular- 
minded person He had kqit his clinic open 
that day because he felt that people should 
resist chauvinistic attempts to divide the two 
communities Thai was also why he took 
those women into his clinic But 4 rumour 
spread that Ahmed had abducted Hindu 
women, some angiy Hindu men broke into 
the clinic and murdered him 
When Muslims earned Ahmed's body back 
to mohalla Charshin where he had lived, 
people went out of their minds with gnef and 
rage A group orMuslims marched to Barwan 
(the neighbouring Hindu mohalla) and 
attacked the caste Hindus there Once the 
violence started some other Muslims joined 
in because they wanted to settle scores with 
a Hindu from Barwan who had been having 
a love dtfaii with a Muslim s wife Several 
hours later the Muslims had killed 12 people 
in Bartaan 

By the evening the administration had 
declared a curfew and all the Muslims went 
home ButRSSandVHPmenroamedthiough 
the town spreading rumours that Muslims in 
Baiwan were raping, kidnapping and 
muidermg Hindu women 
Significantly, Muslim violence in Bartaan 
was directed at OBCs, a relah vely vulnerable, 
subordinate group among caste Hindus 
Upper caste Hindus later capitalised on this 
by plying juggis’ with both relief as well as 
BJP propaganda Riots in Bijnor as in other 
parts of the country galvanised caste Hindus 
to overcome caste divisions and confront 
their common enemy 
The penod ol Muslim violence against 
caste Hindus was short lived Sharma trom 
the Daimk Jagran reported that whereas 
Muslims observed the curfew, for they were 
afraid that they would be pulverised if they 
stepped out, caste Hindus roamed freely 
through die town, looting Muslim shops 
What the administration termed a curfew in 
fact trapped Muslims within their walled 
quarters while giving caste Hindus free reign 
From October 31 to November 3, violence 
took on a wholly different character it was 
no longer perpetrated by one community 
against the oAer but rather by the state 
against Muslims Dunng this phase, as 
elaborated in greater detail below, distnet 
administrators, the pobce and above all the 
Provincial Armed Constabulary (PAC) 
accompanied by local Hindu residents, 
tracked down Mushm shops which they 
looted and destroyed They searched out 
Muslim men and women, tortured them and 
shot diem at point-blank range. 


It would do great injustice to die not 
victims to shift too quidcly to quesbons of 
causality wiUiout first providing a fuller 
account of the violence itself As Cyan 
Pandey aptly notes, the liberal media 
often assumes that even if one community 
has suffered disproportionately more, 
objectivity necessitates equal time to bodi 
communitiesTo rectify the distortions 
associated with such attempts at even- 
handedness, the account below mainly relies 
upon Muslims' testimony I visited the 
mohallas which had experienced the most 
severe violence, and spoke to informants I 
met there who then put me in touch with 
others All of the people I describe below are 
ordinary men and women, none of them were 
political leaders or acbvists 
The first Muslim mohalla I visited was 
Charshin, a site of some of the most severe 
violence I met Abdul Shamim sitting on the 
stoop of his house and asked him to desenbe 
the violence that he had personally witnessed 
He recounted 

The PAC amved here on October 11 around 
2 30 pm Some boys from the Bajrang Dal 
and Shiv Sena were identifying houses One 
of the PAC members was holding a gatore 
|an instrument used to spray pesticides in the 
fields) which was filM with petrol They 
systematically went from one house to the 
next spraying each house widi petrol and 
setting It on fire 

There is a masjid across the street (he points 
It out to me) where about nine Muslims bad 
taken shelter I saw the PAC inarch in, drag 
people ontothesUeets.and beat them sevnely 
None of these people tned to escape But the 
[SDM] subdmsional magistrate ordered the 
PAC to open fire and shoot seven people 
1 wo men who had been beaten severely still 
lay there The PAC poured kerosene over 
tlrem and burned them The PAC did not want 
to shoot them because their bodies were 
covered with bruises so intend the officers 
burned them to death 

Shamim took me to visit his fnend Abdul 
Sarkar who lived a few homes away trom 
him to introduce me to some of the people 
who had personally expo-ienced the violence 
We found the old man sitting in his bed 
which I was told herarely left Tearsstreamed 
down his face as he spoke 

They killed both of my sons, my two only 
sons I am a widower and now I have no one 
in this world they killed both my sons 
The SDM and sulvinspector of police came 
to my house and searched for arms We have 
no arms but I had coBected 40,0(X) rupees for 
my older boy’s wedding, he was to be mar- 
nedonluneS That was all the money I had 
They took the money, then they hauled my 
sons out of the house and shot them 
When the sub-inspector who had been search¬ 
ing my house lemed over, his identificatton 
ci^ fell out trfhu pocket I kept it and made 
copies of It Then I wrote to the prune min¬ 
ister and enclosed a photocopy of the Id I 
said "This officer has killed my son 1 saw 


him dKwt my atm vnth my own eyes. What 
sort of a government do you ran^ Hw 
government then awarded me i,00,(X)0 ru¬ 
pees in con^nsation 

Shamim gave me a copy of the Id card 
beanng a picture of a clean cut young man 
who must have been about the same age as 
his own son For several weeks 1 earned it 
around with me and often stared at the 
photograph as if it would give me some 
explanation for these senseless murders 
When I would imagine to myself that I had 
surely heard the worst because I could not 
bear to hear more, there were always more 
people, often with stnkingly similar stones 
to tell Within the same mohalla lived a 
widower named Habib Afshar 

When we heard that the PAC was invading 
Muslim homes and kilhng innocent people, 
we wanted to run away But where could we 
got A curfew was in force and the police had 
been given shoot on sight orders—which 
meant that any Muslim roaming the streets 
would be at great nsk So we could not ran 
away We were trapped in our houses like 
prisoners 

On the 31 st afternoon, the PAC accompanied 
by Rampal and Jaspal, two local (Hindu) 
boys, br^e into my house They looted my 
house and took all my savings Then diey 
dragged my son out of the house and tied hu 
feet 10 a 'bhel gan' (ox drawn cart) and took 
off Once we could safely leave the house we 
searched everywhere amidst the stench of 
decaying corpses I could not give up hope 
until I found bis body near the railway 
crossing He was my only son He lived wtdi 
me He supported me He was my reason to 
live 

I visited Qasaban, a small, isolated, 
extremely poor Muslim mohalla, accom¬ 
panied this time by a few Mushms whom 
I had met in other mohallas Since I wanted 
to meet some Mushm women, they had 
brought me to the home of a widow who 
had suffered greatly In order to reach her 
house we had to pass through a long, 
narrow cobblestone path lined on either 
side by high walls We went to a small 
house where I met a woman who must 
have been in her late 30s and her ftve-yeaf 
old daughter The child sat by my side 
looking haunted and sometimes terrified 
Her mother spoke 

It happened on the 31st afternoon FourPAC 
men entered my house and said they had 
learned we were stonng arms so they bad 
come to search my house Then they made ail 
of us leave the bouse exeeiMfor my fourteen- 
year old girl They spent Ihe whole night m 
the house violating my daughter (She breaks 
into uncontrollable sobs) I was outside, bang¬ 
ing on the door, throwing my whole body 
against the door, ttyfflg to gel m Hie next 
day they brought her out to the couityard nd 
lo^ed me inside They doused her with 
kerosene and buined her to hide all proof of 
rape and murder 
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My home has become like a pnson now I 
wanted to ran away but I had no place to go 
and for days I lay awake all night afraid that 
they would tome back and attack us 

The Btjnor Times reported that tour 
mosques (but no temples) had been 
destroyed I spoke with the imam of norrani 
masjid, near B24 mohalla Charshin, a frail 
and saintly man, whose home adjoined the 
mosque. He reported 

On the ?lst afternoon the PAC barged into 
my house My daughters Tosleen Nusratand 
Rani were with me They stripped Ram and 
took her to the other room Then the SP 
[supenntendem of police] and SDM entered 
the house I thought that they would stop the 
PAC but instead the SP was shouting orders 
“shoot, shoot, shoot"” They seemed to have 
lost control of their senses The SDM shouted 
at us “we have destroyed your chairman 
Zafar Khan and now we will desuoy all your 
imams" (religious leaders]' After they had 
left my house I watched them from my 
courtyard Twenty one Muslims were killed 
in this mohalla and five are missing I saw 
the PAC kill three ot them with my own 
eyes And I saw that the SDM was goading 
them on 

Most of the violence was confined to 
urban Bijnor but there were reports of some 
violence in the surrounding villages, above 
all in Rampur Bakli which was about a mile 
east of Bijnor Althoughjudged by theextent 
of construction, Bakli bore greater 
resemblance to an urban area than a village, 
most of Its residents depended on agneulhire 
for a livelihood Patterns of agricultural 
production were quite typical of western UP 
as a whole Bakli contained 256 houses of 
which 106 are Muslim and ISO Hindu 
According to one account by Sharma from 
the Doinikyngran, die damage done included 
17 people killed, 15 missing, and 620injured, 
21 houses were burned and 66 looted, 223 
people were arrested Sharma reported that 
although he did not have precise figures of 
the damage incurred by each community, 
Muslims had suffered much more than caste 
Hindus 

My hrst interview was with a Muslim 
family who owned about six acres of land 
and a spacious pucca house surrounded by a 
large courtyard According to a woman in 
her late 30s 

There is no history of communal violence 
here—not at all When we heard news of the 
tensions in Btjnor we wanted to leave but our 
Hindu neighbours persuaded us to stay on 
They said, “whatever happens in Bijnor, you 
know you are safe here" At the bme we 
bellev^ them but now we feel that they 
deceived us 

On die first night hoards of people descended 
on the village Most of them had come from 
the town Widi them were some members of 
the PAC They went to the Hindu homes and 
asked for help Our neighbour Rokesh was 
helping them 


When the Muslims saw this, most of them 
ran away Some went to Bakshwala (a 
neighbouring village), some hid m the fields 
Weleftatthatiimetoo Those who remained 
here were killed After about four days, the 
police came and found os and escorted us 
back to our houses What a sight we found 
when we returned 

The woman walked with me through her 
compound The granary had been set on fire 
and the stored gram had been burned, the 
walls and root of the granary were charred 
black She then led me to the field where the 
tube well had been damaged and the plough 
dismantled Inside her house was a small 
store room which had been ransacked and 
all the household valuables—money, 
jewellery, and equipment—had been looted 
The most lasting damage was to their 
agncultural equipment Since they could 
not afford to repair it, work on the land had 
virtually come to a standstill The theft of 
the money they had been accumulating meant 
postponing their son's marriage I asked this 
woman how she explained what had 
happened She responded 
It all began on October 9 with Mulayam 
Singh’s rally We did not attend, in fact we 
were opposed to it but it mode people very 
angry Then there has been this whole Ram 
Janmabhoomi issue Frankly we don t core 
whether a mosque or a temple stood there 
What does it matter to u$t And it didn t 
matter much to our neighbours either until 
recently Bui now they have changed Now 
we no longer trust them and we never can 
trust them again Because when the mobs 
came here, Hindus became caste Hindus 

Her comment suggests how the identities 
of even those Muslims who were indifferent 
to the Ayodhya dispute were redefined by it 
Once caste Hindus had assumed the role of 
aggressors, Muslims inevitably became 
defined as victims 

n 

Making Sense of Bynor Riot 

One of the central paradoxes in explaining 
Hindu violence against Muslims is why 
caste Hindus, who form the dominant 
economiccommunity, should feel threatened 
by the relatively powerless Muslim 
population Most Muslims in Bijnor are 
poor, they are employed as woik^ in the 
sugar factory, nckshaw dnvers, artisans, 
and craftspeople Hie past few years have 
not witnessed the growth of a Muslim 
business class, remittances from the Gulf 
have not made their way back to Bijnor If, 
compared to caste Hindus, Muslims are 
economically weak, they are also politically 
quiescoit Not even their most hostile Hindu 
enttes claimed that Muslim fundamentalist 
organisations had been very active in Bijnor 
There is only one respect in which Mus- 
hms dominate over caste Hindus and that is 


numencally ThemwnofB()norhasapopu- 
lation of 6S,000 of whenn 48 per cent are 
Muslims and 42 per cent caste Hindus, 8 pa 
cent of die Hindu population are scheduled 
castes These statistics have acquired over¬ 
whelming significance in Bijnon polittes 
Interviews with Hindu men and women 
revealed an obsessive concern with the size 
of the Muslim population, given larger fami¬ 
lies among Mushms than caste Hindus, they 
said, caste Hindus would soon be reduced to 
an insignificant minority The more numer¬ 
ous, the argument continued, the more ag¬ 
gressive Muslims would become, for it was 
only their minority 'status that had kept 
Muslims’ violent tendencies in check 
Struggles over control of the nagar palika 
mimic struggles over parliamentary scats at 
the national level In die system of vote bank 
politics, the critical question is how many 
seats parties can claim, not what they plan to 
do with the power they acquire As in the 
national electoral context, some of the most 
aenmoninus disputes on the nagar palika 
centred on the question of how the sympa¬ 
thies of women and scheduled castes would 
alter the balance ot power 
In Bijnor, caste Hindus openly enacted 
their fears by attempting to appropnate and 
transform public spaces As caste Hindus 
defiantly marched through the heart of the 
town, they drove Muslims oft the streets and 
onto their rooftops or into their houses, 
thereby claiming public spaces as their 
own But the demonstrations did not simply 
intend to confine Muslims to ever smaller 
spaces they wanted to establish that there 
were no safe spaces for Muslims, and 
certainly none that they could share with 
caste Hindus It is in this context that the 
murder of Mushir Ahmed must be seen 
Mushir Ahmed had doubly violated the 
strictures of Hindu mobs he had defied 
their attempt to keep Muslims in their 
homes on October 30, and he had also 
provided shelter to Hindu women 
The state was also complicit in redefining 
public spaces as Hindu For example, 
according to innumerable sources, when the 
administration placed Btjnor under curfew, 
caste Hindus were able to secure passes 
which allowed them to move about freely 
whereas Muslims were trapped mside their 
homes Ironically, even the ram jyobs who 
were being detained the girls’ intermediary 
college had more freedom than Muslims to 
wander through the streets at night Some of 
the most serious incidents of violence took 
place when PAC and government officials 
forced their way into Muslim homes during 
the curfew period The message was clear 
there were no safe spaces for Muslims in 
Bijnor their alternatives were eidier death 
or departure The strategy apparently bore 
fruit SIX months after the nots, many Muslim 
homes remained boarded up I^ends and 
neighbours of the departed reported dutt 
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they had either relocated to other paru of 
town or left permanently. 

Caste Hindus’ appropriation of what had 
traditionally been a shared public space is 
significant in several respects. As explored 
further below, it finds its coroilaiy in the 
attempt to establish Hindu electoral 
supremacy. But to dwell further on the 
symbolic dimensions of this attempt, in 
October-November 1992, caste Hindus 
appeared to be punishing Muslims for the 
wrongs they had allegedly committed over 
the centuries.^' One has only to recall 
caste Hindus’ charge that Muslims feel no 
loyalty to India; their true loyalties are pan 
Islamic. Why else would they cheer for 
Pakistan during cricket matches? Why do 
they sell sweets in the streets of Bijnor 
when Pakistan defeats India? Recall too 
the fears Hindu organisations expressed at 
the growth of Muslim economic and 
political influence. As if to rectify these 
supposed injustices, the curfew confined 
Muslims to their homes while allowing 
ram jyotis who were supposedly 
imprisoned to roam freely through the 
streets 

The pattern of killings also suggests a 
symbolic resolution of Hindu fears of 
Muslims. My interviews with Muslims who 
had lost family members shows that the 
killings were not random: few women, older 
men and children had been killed; the major 
targets were young men. many of whom 
were soon to be married. In losing their sons, 
parents were deprived of the principal income 
earners in the family and of the possibility of 
grandchildren. In sevefal cases families 
reported that the money,jewels and clothing 
that they had been accumulating for their 
sons’ marriages had been taken. This 
particular form of looting seems to be 
designed to ensure that Muslims will be 
defenseless in the future. 

The noters were also quite explicit in their 
attempts to cripple Muslims across the class 
spectrum. Muslim rickshaw drivers found 
their rickshaws burnt to ashes, Muslim 
shopkeepers found their shops looted and 
Muslim farmers in Bakli found their 
agricultural equipment smashed. Similarly, 
< some of die resentment against Zafar Khan 
.must have been based on economic 
resentment, both at his relative affluence as 
well as his control over nagar palika 
resources. The caste Hindus who attempted 
to claim the plot of land on August 2S 
probably realised that this was a valuable 
piece of real estate. 

What then explains the Btjnor riot? In 
turning to the literature on communal riots 
for some guidance, one finds that two 
explanations stand out. The first approach 
argues that communal violence is of a 
primordial nature in that itexpresses people’s 
most deep-seated, inmiond anxieties and 
fears. The second approach depicts 


communal violence as closely associated 
with economic rivalries. 

Neither approach fiilly explains the Bijnor 
riots. Participatiem in communal violence to 
some extent be irrational; for example, it 
contradicted the material interests of 
shopkeepers, who form an important part of 
the BJP’s constituency. Even violence that 
is employed in a purposeful fashion may 
become increasingly irrational as it unfolds. 
However people usually riot for reasons that 
are complex, multifaceted and rational. 
Furthermore the primordialist approach 
ignores the role of external agents in 
orchestrating what might appear to be a 
spontaneous outpouring of primordial 
sentiment. Both points are illustrated by 
caste Hindus’ fears of being reduced to an 
insignificant minority. Judged by the superior 
resources and influence dial caste Hindus 
command within the society, such fears arc 
patently irrational. However, judged by the 
BJP’s aspiration to dominate electorally in 
the town of Bijnor, where Muslims form the 
majonty of the population, such fears become 
more comprehensible. 

.Some of the problems with the pnmordia- 
lisl perspective are reflected in the concept 
ofcommunalism. The term communal lumps 
together diverse explanations for prejudice 
and violence, which it assumes are related 
both to one another and to tensions 
concerning religious identifications. In 
Bijnor, the use of the term communal to 
describe either Aftab or his opponents, 
obfuscates the diverse reasons for people’s 
attitudes. Because Deepak Mehra, the editor 
of the Bijnor Times, was (Mie of Aftab's 
major opponents. I assumed initially that he 
was sympathetic to the BJP. When I asked 
him why a phomgraph of Karl Marx hung 
above his desk, he answered, somewhat 
defensively, because he was a Marxist. 
Deepak Mehra was in fact so critical of the 
BJP that he said that some Hindu militants 
had threatened to bum his office down during 
the riots. Deepak Mehra’s vendetta against 
Aftab was motivated by the agreement he 
had struck with Sandip Lai, I was told by the 
editor of the Dainik Jagran. If elected Arya 
had agreed to allot nagar palika land to the 
Bijnor Times group. 

Similarly, Sandip Lai, who was one of 
Aftab’s most fervent opponents, was 
closely allied with Mulayam Singh Yadav, 
the BJP's most important critic. Recall 
that Arya was one of the principal 
organisers of the October 9 rally which was 
said to have contributed to communal 
tensions in Bijnor. Yet Arya, like Deepak 
Mehra, used the term communal to describe 
Aftab for it was the easiest way to discredit 
him. Moreover the term ’communal’ that 
they used was inevitably and dangerously 
vqgue. Aftab was communal because he was 
attempting to build up a Muslim vote bank 
they idleged. as if he was the first to employ 


this strategy. But the term communal also 
implied that Aftab had employed more 
dangerous, divisive and potentially violent 
means of pitting caste Hindus against 
Muslims. 

Two important points emerge from this 
analysis: first, the BJP’s growth provided 
Aftab's diverse rivals with a common 
language with which to depict him; not 
simply as an ambitious and possibly 
opportunistic individual but as a Muslim 
chauvinist who would damage Hindu 
interests by furthering his own. Second, the 
four events beginning with the nagar palika 
rivalries and ending with the riots are related 
in the minds of many Bijnori with whom 1 
spoke. At the same time it is important for 
external observers to remember that the 
growth of die BJP lent coherence to what 
might have otherwise remained a discrete 
set of rivalries. 

If on the one hand we must reject an 
idealised picture of communal harmony in 
the past, we must also challenge the seeming 
timelessness of Hindu ima^s of Muslim 
villainy. Even the most bigoted Hindu 
families reported that they had traditionally 
hired Muslim workers as domestic ser¬ 
vants; it is unlikely that they would have 
done so if they had seriously questiemed 
Muslims’ trustworthiness. ’This does not 
mean that tensions between Hindu and 
Muslim communities were entirely absent 
Mohan Ram said that there were long¬ 
standing tensions between Muslims and lus 
community (scheduled castes) in Ralteen 
mohalla: Muslims expected to be greeted 
with ‘salaam’ and complained that their 
neighbours played loud religious music 
while they were doing namaz. However 
such derisive depictions of Muslims could 
only become the source of violent conflict 
through the BJP’s attempts to construct 
stably derisive images of Muslims through¬ 
out northern India. Notions of die Muslim 
man as rapist, Muslim woman as subjugated, 
and all Muslims as anti-national, are part of 
the standard currency of Hindu communal 
ideology throughout the countty because 
the BJP has polarised these concepticHis. 

As 1 note below, one of the BJP’s 
greatest achievements has been to create 
an aura of spontaneity around its carefully 
orchestrated initiatives. Some of die 
slogans which caste Hindus shouted in 
Bijnor on October 30 were exactly die 
same as the slogans in Ayodhya, and 
during riots in Indore, Jaipur and New 
Delhi between October-December 1990. 
Similarly, aldiough there is a linguistic 
tendency to speak of rumours spreading in 
the passive tense as if they had spread 
themselves, there is strong circumstantial 
evidence that the BJP combine was in fact 
responsible for circulating rumours which 
provoked violence, including the notion that 
Zafar Khan had allotted Hindu land to 
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Muslims, that tiw VHP pnsideat Janardhan 
had been kidn^jped and killed on Oct(4>er 9 
and that Mushir Ahmed had abducted Hindu 
women on October 30. 

*The circulation of numerous, vicious 
rumours, also helps explain why ordinary 
Hindu men and women would suddenly 
turn on their Muslim neighbours. What 
made these rumours so credible is that 
they were often spread by institutions that 
enjoyed widespread legitimacy; the press, 
administration, and political parties. For 
ordinary citizens who relied on these official 
channels of information, particularly at a 
time when everything most precious to them 
was at stake, it would make sense to abide by 
ominous warnings. The role of rumours, in 
other words, is critical in dispelling 
assumptions of either primordialism or false 
consciousness on the part of the ordinary 
Hindu men and women who silently 
witnessed or actively participated in the 
riots. 

Similarly, the local press played a critical 
role in exacerbating tensions between Hindu 
and Muslim communities. The growth of 
towns like Bijnor in western UP, in which 
literacy rates are relatively high, has created 
a large market for newspapers. In the town 
of Bijnor itself, one Urdu language paper 
and five Hindi papers were widely read: 
Amar Ujala, Bijnor Times, Dainik Jagran, 
Chungari, and the Uttar Bharat Times. The 
combined circulation of these newspapers 
was several lakhs in the Bijnor township. 
But even smaller papers like the Bijnor 
Times and Amar Ujala, which were restricted 
to Bijnor proper, had become very influential 
because of detailed coverage local issues. 
Nor was their intervention exclusively 
editorial. Several newspapers proprietors 
had become active in local politics; Deepak 
Mehra, the senior editor of the Bijnor Times, 
and Kashyap of the Uttar Bharat Times, had 
both stood for the nagar palika elections. 

The biases of the larger newspapers like 
Dainik Jagran emerged in their reporting on 
Ayodhya. Indeed the Ih'ess Coucil of India 
censur^ the Dainik Jagran for its biases in 
this context. Local papers, of which the 
Bijnor Times is the most important example, 
described events surrounding the Bijnor riot 
in a highly inflammatory fashion. Concern¬ 
ing the chief minismr’s rally, for example, 
* the paper reported on October 11 that 100 
people had been killed and injured, thereby 
inflating the casualties and conflating inju¬ 
ries and deaths; that .same day die Dainik 
Jagran repealed diat only three people had 
been kill^. Similariy, while the Dainik 
Jagran of October 29 reported that three kar 
sevaks had been injured by bullets and 20 
others in a subsequent fight, the Bijnor 
Times reported a day later dial security 
forces had vioiendy attacked and injured 
100 kar sevaks. To add pathos to the account 
it stated that many of those injured had not 


even been bandaged. It (|uDtedsome women 
who had visited these kar sevaks as com¬ 
menting that not even the British had acted 
in such a repressive fashion. 

On October 31 the Bijnor Times offered 
an account that held Muslims responsible 
for the violence. It reported that stones from 
roof tops pelted down on a peaceful Hindu 
procession which then forced caste Hindus 
to respond. The report staled: “It has become 
clear that today’s rioting was pre-planned. 
Unti 1 the 30th morning the fight was between 
the government and majority community; 
no one thought that the minority community 
would get involved”. As if to remove any 
ambiguity that might have arisen from this 
account, the Bijnor Times featured an article 
on November 1 entitled ‘RiotsPre-Planned’. 
The report stated that the riots could not 
have been spontaneous for it would have 
been illt^cal for people to attack a peaceful 
procession. It noted that the Hrst shop to be 
burned belonged to a Hindu. Moreover all 
the violence emanated from the Muslim 
mohallas. 

Compared to the primordialism argument, 
the economic approach provides a more 
plausible explanation for what transpired in 
Bijnor. Whereas Muslims hardly engaged 
in any looting of Hindu shops, caste Hindus 
looted Muslims’ goods and burnt their shops 
to the ground. Similarly in Bakli, caste 
Hindus not only looted Muslims’ houses but 
destroyed their means of production. In the 
events preceding the riots, economic rivalries 
most likely fuelled Hindu resentments of 
Muslims. One source of resentment against 
Zafar Khan that transcended party divisions 
may have been his economic standing and 
his control over nagar palika resources. 

However the economic explanation is 
inadequate, for the BJP combine orche¬ 
strated much of the material damage that 
was inflicted upon Muslims. This in turn 
suggests that both for the BJP combine and 
for its followers, economic and political 
motivations were closely interwoven. 

Most of the looting and destruction of 
Muslim shops took place between I and S 
pm, when the curfew was in effect. Given 
the need for curfew passes to leave home 
during this time, the numbers involved with 
this looting must have been relatively small. 
Furthermore, my intelligence informant 
repotted that Hindu shopkeepers had emptied 
tiieir shops by this time. For example, the 
police had found that one affluent Hindu 
shopkeeper was storing 92 television sets in 
his home for his friends in anticipation of 
the riots.’* The elaborate arrangements 
associated with transporting heavy consumer 
durables out of their shops belies the notion 
of a spontaneous riot. It seems more likely 
that Hindu shopkeepers took advantage ttf 
the riots by looting Muslim shops than that 
they provoked the riots in order to engage in 
looting. 


Another excellent example of the dose 
relationship between the economic and 
political dimensions of the riots concerns 
the arms production in Bijnm. Muslim uid 
Hindu informants reported that arms 
production had proliferated for several years 
preceding the riot. In the villages bordering 
Moradabad and Bijnor arms production had 
become a lucrative cottage industry. In 
Nagina, Ahmed reported, agun that normally 
cost SOO rupees was selling for twice that 
price during the riots. Although the 
individuals who produced arms and 
explosives may have been economically 
motivated, the political context enabled them 
to act. Ashok Varma reported that he had 
met with the senior most administrative 
officials in 1988 and told them they should 
stop the arms build up on the part of bodi 
communities but it had not heeded his 
warnings. Khan, the ADM who been posted 
to Bijnor after the riots, said that for the first 
time in years the administration had stopped 
freely issuing licences for guns. Since taking 
office it had brought 125 cases against the 
manufacturers of illegal arms. Thus while 
many individuals might have still hoped to 
profit from arms manufacturing, political 
considerations precluded their pursuing 
economic motivations. 

The close relationship between the 
economic and political dimensions of the 
riots is best explored by returning to the 
question of why 2^far Khan was the object 
of such virulent hatred. To the extent tiiat 
caste Hindus provided any one explanation 
for the riots, it centred upon his role. Indeed 
Aftab had received so many death threats 
that the district magistrate had hired a full¬ 
time body guard to protect him. What was 
most striking was that Aftab was so often 
accused not only of communalising the local 
administration but also of subsequently 
instigating violence. However nobody 
questioned the fact that Aftab had opposed 
and even boycotted Mulayam Singh Yadav’s 
rally. Nobody alleged that Aftab had even 
been at the site of the violence on October 30 
or in the days that followed. Wh^ then made 
Zafar Khan so threatening? 

I would argue that Aftab represented a 
serious threat to Hindu communal groups by 
virtue of his position in the nagar palika. As 
diffmnt as they appear, antipathy towards 
the state and a desperation to capture state 
power may be closely related. Both 
sentiments demonstrate an appreciation of 
the access to life chances that control over 
the state yields. Atul Kohli notes,” 

...the more control a goveramrat has over its 
people’s access to life chances in a society, 
especially in a society in which alternative 
routes to satisfactoiy livdiihood are scnce, 
the more the everyday struggles of livelihood 
take on a politicid character. Getting cxie’s 
children admitted to a school, getting a joan 
to buy an inigalion pump, getting a job on a 
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new public-works pro|cct. helping a relative 

get a |ub m the municipal guvernmeni--all 

of these lequirc the influence of someone in 

power 

As both the struggles over Icadciship of 
the nagar palika and the land demonstrate, 
the icsources which people sought are at 
once economic and political, material and 
symbolic Aflab’s rivals resented his 
ihairpersonship in pari because it enabled 
him to allocate valued resources similarly, 
the land on which I lindu groups sought to 
build a temple was both inatciially and 
synibohcally valuable. But as Kohli points 
out these conflicts are ultimately political 
bc'caiise they are provoked by political parties 
and a highly interventionist slate What 
made Allah especially threatening was not 
that hchadcominunalised Bi|norpolitics as 
his rivals alleged hut the very opposite by 
virtue o( the eh vet sc support he en|oycel and 
i oniinucd to cultivate he prevented the BJP 
liomgaimneeasic Hindus uni I ted support 
keeall th.it Allah was elected eh.iir ol the 
n igai paltka \Mih signilicani Hindu support 
\ol siirpitsingly his nvals’ first move was 
In Irv and win ovci Allah's scheduled caste 
and Muslim .lilies tor without then support 
c.isit Hindus eoiiiel not achieve e'Iceloial 
ilomm.mei 

Moieoscr Allahelidnot conlinc hisbio.iel 
hascil illianees to the naeai palika He ilso 
soiiuhl to eullis III llutn m the Baliuguna 
S iin.i) I'iris (BSP) a parly ol scheduled 
1 isles ind hs loieine links wiili the th,.n 
e hie I iiimisu 1 Miil.isam Singh S adav llic 
BSt‘ lit 'inn ills Is (SI dpolilii alp iilv which 

ipiisenicd .1 iilalivclv small Inrei in 

I ilinn il pnlitii s was a ma|oi Inrcc nil Ihc 
Bi|iini pnlitical scene In ldK‘> a woman 

II lined Ml) as III hid been i Iccled In 
pull miciil linm i(i)nni A selicdiilcd caste 
hi ISC II M ly.ivaii c niisiiiit ted het cmillion 
linm III alh mcc nl scheduled c isles and 
Muslims .igainst miildic and upper caste 
Hindus hiiensc Hindu rcsentmcnl al Ihc 
nagar palika s decision in allot scheduled 
castes land to build t dliaiamsala mtisi be 
viewed in tin conic xi ol Ihc recent 
se hcduleJcaste Muslimallianceunderthe 
BSP s aegis 

In some sinking ways Mayavati’s 
appeals simply invcilccl those ol the BJP 
I Ol example Ihc alliances that she cieated 
wore based upon ihc arithmetic ol caste 
and communal elcctoiai calculations 
Rhclorically hi i style resembled that ol 
mtlammalorv BJP leaders in that it was 
impassioned exclusionary andolicnvulgar 
Al one ol Mayavali s public meetings she 
coined the slog.m ‘ Musahnan Hari|anbhai 
hhai ych Hinduyuhankaschcyceh(Irecly 
iianslalcd Muslims and Hanjans are 
brothers, how did the caste I iindus gel here *) 
Inanolhci speech she described BJP leaders 
.IS inipotcni Much ol hci c.impaign lor the 
1990cleelions focused on hci determination 


to prevent the consfruction ol a temple in 
Ayixlhya 

One important explanation lor why the 
BJP lound Allah so threatening was that he 
was the BSP's most prominent leader in 
Bijnor Allah commenied, 

Whai wcic the real xouices of Hindu icsent 
men! against me ’ I had hcl|icd the BSP to 
forge a powerful scheduled castc/Muslim 
combination in this area When Mayavati 
lirsi won llic elections in I98S she did not 
have Muslim hacking But by 1989 she won 
because of it I his was whal caste Hindus 
resented most Ihcn during tlic i'oi in many 
areas scheduled castes piovidcd protection 
to Muslims 1his has been one of the BSP s 
inaioi achievements 

A further source of Altah s unpopulanty 
was his close relationship with Mulayam 
Singh Yadav Recall that when l.iced with 
harassment by Hindu nagar p.ilika members 
Allah simply appealed lo Mulayam Singh 
Yadav who h<id the nominated incinhets 
leplaced 

It /alar Khan was haled by many caste 
Hindus in Kiiiior Mulayam Singh YiuJav 
wa> despised by virtually all ol them 
Mulayam Singh was a Yadav, a member ol 
the so called Other Backward Castes 
(OBCsi a group which had ir.iditionally 
iciecicd Ihc BJI’ and ils piecieccssoi the 
Ian S.ingli which wcic based among the 
middle and uppei castes I utihetmorc 
Mulayam Singh Y.iclav was a slrone 
supporlei ol tin Mandil Commission 
recominciKlalions to reserve 27 jut tent c*l 
scats in public employment lor Ihc t(M)() 
casie groups which constitute the OBCs 
llislorically liicnseoltlic hackw.iidL.isles 
reprcseiiled tlie most proloimcf challenge lo 
csiablishcci paticins iil dominance m si iic 
polilics Onlv a lew monihs c.irlier the 
(ountiy had been rocked by agitalions 
against the Vf’Smgh government scicctsion 
lo implement the Mandal f ommission 
lecomincnclalions 

Mulayam Singh Yadav had also emerged 
as one ol the most outspoken cnlics ot the 
BIP and tis Ram laninahhoomi campaign 
In Oc lohei he had held c ommun.il hai inony 
rallies ihroiighout Ihc stale where he vowed 
lo pievcnt the kar sciiaks troin making 
then way lo Ayodhva Many caste I Iindus in 
Bijnor described his speeches as highly 
inllammalorv and c 'aimed that he had 
pol.uiscd Hindu Muslim relations by 
resorting lo repressive means Howevci 
Mulayam Smgh wav placed m a ‘no win 
siliiaiion allhough banning tiic kar sevaks 
Ire m cnieimg the st.ite was likely to back 
tire allowing them lo enter seemed likely lo 
piovoke even greater violence 
The antipathy ol the middle and upper 
casics towards Mulayam Singh Yadav sheds 
new light on the events which preceded ihc 
OcUihci 10 not It calls into questions 
assumptions ol pnmordialism and single- 


minded matenal calculaUon Rather tt 
suggests the significance of popular anti¬ 
pathy to the state combined with expressions 
ot caste dominance in explaining opposition 
lo the chicl minister's rally on Ototc^r 9 
Similarly, two ol the women who bad 
partiiipated in the October 24 action 
described the acUnns of the state as being t|]e 
md|or souicc ol their rage When the kar 
sevaks in the girl’s intermediary cxiliege 
went on a hunger strike, it was images of 
stale repression that once again galvanised 
women into action 

A slightly diflerent way ot understanding 
the hatred that upper caste Hindus expressed 
towards Zafar Khan and Mulayam Singh 
Yadav along with Mushir Ahmed, the third 
protagonist in this sloiy is by noting the 
way all three men transgressed caste and 
communal' boundaries Hindu support 
had enabled Altah to become chair ol the 
naifdJ iHiliku his iivals thus sought lo 
rctashion Altah as a communal leader to 
deprive him ol Hindu support Mulayam 
Singh had similarly challenged ncitionsof a 
pan Hindu identity by lorging a ca based 
alliance among OBCs, untouchables and 
Muslims Although he was not a politick 
Icadei and had nopoiilical ambitions Mushir 
Ahmed posed a threat to Jimdu nationalists 
by seeking lo protect Hindu women just 
when tensions in Bqnor were becoming 
explosive His simple gesture challenged 
Hindu chauv mist dcpic tions ol ihe sexually 
prcdaiory Muslim man taping the pure 
and V ulnerable Hindu woman I he political 
dimensions ol this struggle are extremely 
sigiiilicant by the 1990s Hindu nationalism 
was both cause and el lec i ot the narrowing 
ol social iclentiiics Aticmpis by Aflab, 
Mulayam Singh and Mushii Ahmed to 
keep idcniities Hind thus had become 
increasingly ihrcalcning to the BJP's 
piojccl 

Compaied lo the attention that the BJP's 
allcmpt to harden communal identities has 
received iclativciy liltle attention has been 
accorded lo its prciKcupalion with caste 
However in many icspccis Muslims simply 
provide Ihe BJP with a necessary iropc in 
order to tullil its more ciitical objective of 
overcoming caste divisions among caste 
Hindus Events in Bqnor can he Iruitfully 
reinicrprcted Irom this perspective The 
upper caste Hindus who opposed Allah’s 
leadership were undoubtedly enraged by 
Allah’s lempoiary alliances with a scheduled 
caste nagar palika mcmhei and an OBC 
duet minister Had Allah allotted the land 
in town to a Muslim it might have been less 
infuriating than his decision lo allot it to 
scheduled castes tor a dhai ainsala Simi larly, 
Hindu commun.il groups wcie enniged by 
Mayavati and Mulayam Singh ^adav (or 
idcnfifymgthemas hiahinins hamyas.and 
thakurs’ and thereby uncoveiing .iltoinpt lo 
speak on behalf ot all caste Hindus 
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Roi l (H BJP COMBIM 

One ot the nu]<r sources ol BJP sirenplh 
111 Bijnor IS (he c lose links il h.is forged \s ith 
thcRSS VHP Bii|raiig IXil ShivSeiw and 
At><i Sdinaj Snnictinics the distinctions 
between ihcsi organisations are barel> 
discernible Ka(iv Sod lilakdan leumnted 
that Vishan Bhir an RSS ‘praihar.ik had 
visited B()nor and made him the distiut 
president of the Bapang Dal and tiu president 
of the BJP s youth wing thereby rendering 
distinc dons bet wet n these t wo oi gamsations 
insignificant In the course of my iesc«uth 
I found members ol these organisations 
constAntly sisiting each other’s homes 
suggesting that the\ enjosed close pcrstrnal 
relations 

Oneathol tin oiiasions described earlier 
there was esicnsivi coordination among 
Hindu organis iiions On August ’S Shiv 
Sena and Hapang Dal activists closely to 
ordinated with the BJP in planning the 
occup.idon of nagai paiika land Similar co 
ordination was is idem on October 4 when 
the Durga Vahini rashtra sevrkas and BIP 
mahila nioicha organised women to 
accompany the ramjyotis to Bi|nor The 
BFP has been the chief benefu lary of these 
close relationships among Hindu organisa 
tions When otic adds together the niembei 
shipol locdichaptersof theRSS BIP VHP 
Bairang [>al Durga Vahini BIP mahila 
morcha Shiv Sena and Ary a Somai the 
network of influence that the BIT* combine 
has established be.irs greater leseniblanc c to 
an urban guci 1 1 la army than that ot apolitical 
party 

Amidst social cultural and leligious 
organis.idons the BIT' stands out as being 
the only politic al paity The BJI' has played 
a double game As a political piUty it has 
sought to demonstrate its moderate 
responsible c IwiiU tc i at time s by distant mg 
Itself from militant Hindu groups like (he 
Shiv Scn.i However at other times if has 
relied upon these groups to cultivate the 
and Vfuslini tervoiii whTch is critic il to 
building a Hindu dec total constituency 
Tuitheiniorc its tie' with social cultural 
and leligious organisations appears to link 
tlie BJP with traditional values and thereby 
c cmler upon it a legitimac v that most politic al 
parties lack Por example m Bi|northc BIP 
is closely idcntilu'd with the Aiya Samai 
/hich has been active there since 1901 
Althoiigfi the Arya Samai has degenerated 
over the years it is still respected because ol 
the leading role it once playc'd in social 
reform and women s education 

A second souice of BIP strength is the 
considerable autonomy that national leaders 
accord to l(x.al paitv units to interpret and 
implement the pai tv shugei objectives This 
appiodch sets the HIP apart lrc>m (he two 
m 4 )oi c cimpetijip models I heTongiess F»ai tv 
allows local units a liigh degree ol latitude 


but does so from weakness rather than 
strength tor its party organisation is in 
shambles I he f’PI(M), by contrast, mam 
tains a more centralised party apparatus and 
allows lor little spontaneous midativc at the 
IcKal level ' In contrast to the fT’KM) 
which genet ally designates the prcc ise tuning 
ol Jcmonstrations BJP leaders in New Delhi 
do not determine exactly when riots will 
occur Rather they enccniiage IcHal leaders 
to cicatc* an environment m which at some 
point a spark will lead to a forest tire Thus 
the BIP combine m Bi|nor crcatc'd several 
opportunities for iiots on August 2*) and 
Oclolx'rd 24 and finally Octobei V) The 
likelihood ol a not continuously mcre.ised 
with each successive incident 

leading activists carefully orchestrated 
the August 2‘> incident with little popular 
siippoit This probably explains why Hindu 
leadeis dropped then demand to build a 
temple on nag ii pahka land Sc hechiled 
castes were most explicit about then 
disintc lest in theissue One man I intciv lewed 
from mohalhi Raiteen asked rhetorically 
whv (hey should help construct a temple 
from which they would be excluded 

By October 9 popular support loi Hindu 
organisations had giowi. Again it w ts the 
local leadership that made elnboialc j'laiis to 
obstruct the chief mini.tei’s tally by 
plastering the town with anti Mutavam 
posters peisuaclmg caste Hmcliis to boycott 
theevent oiganisiiigabandh and pic pan ne 
effigies of the chief minister However the 
Ic adoi ship succ ec dc cl I n sul I ic lent I y aioiisiiii' 
passions that m some villages caste Hindu 
stoned Muslims as they wound then wav 
home Ihc Durga Vahini s leading role m 
freeing the lam lyotis on Octobei 24 was 
partly a response fo VHP directives that it 
shoulder the Hindu cause while men wei< 
aw.iy 111 Ayodhva But if women s actions 
were not wholly spontaneous nor wc re they 
wholly orchesti ited By October ft) m 
comparison with the preceding incidents 
high lanking male leadership was less 
visible and popular participation w u inoie 
extensive 

A thud skill that the BIP has emplovcci 
has been to Imk events at local and n.itional 
levels F onsidei the following exanple on 
August 25 a small group of caste Hindus 
piotcst the anti-Hindu biases of the Muslim 
leader ol the town They do so by seeking to 
build a temple on land near where a mosque 
presently stands lilakwala commented 
There was a maspd on the land it was just 
like Babri mas|id We used to think of it as 
the same masjid and we even iclertcd to it 
that way” In an ex.ict lepctition ol their 
actions in Ayodhya c.cste Hindus install 
idols and begin to worship there Similarly 
in protesting the banning of kat sevaks and 
their subsequent detention within the town 
the BIP seemed to be linking events m 
Ayodhya and in Bijbor If IFiinorcKcupieda 


more prominent place on the indim map 
one might be tempted to trace events m 
Aycxlhya Kick to earlier events in Bqnor 
Instead Biinor seemed to be the BJP's ciress 
rehearsal for its pcriormance m Ayixihya 
1 he lints placed Bifnoi on the national map 
and defined its national identity in communal 
terms 

However it is nut religious belicl that 
incited people’s passions on cither August 
25 or October 5(J None ol the caste Hindus 
who were intervieweddcscribed theiractions 
III these terms Moreover the small group ol 
caste Hindus who cKcupicd the land on 
August 25 attracted very little support from 
the broader Hindu community Even 
Tikikwala admitted that what had finally 
infuriated people was the arrest ol 10 people 
who had occupied the laud Ten days alter 
the anests the commissioner of Mo.adabad 
had informed Aftab that he was going to 
release the detainees because he could no 
longei withstand public picssuic In the 
August 25 incident as with (he banning ol 
tarn lyotis from FJi|tioi and the piiamcrs 
strike the BJP identilic d a thc'nu which had 
cleepc iiltiir.il rt sonance agioupol innocent 
people had been maitv led bv aiiuniuo stare 

Fhc BIP embodies irid exacerbates 
peoples aiiibiv ilcnl atlitiidi towards Ihc 
state On the one han 1 the BIP affirms 
peoples dccpsciicil alienation lioni the 
state and from the ( ongicss system in 
puticiilai while itteniptmg to channel this 
alienation around the state > supposed 
appca'cnic'iit ol Muslims In this context 
Abhav SaxciiJ the loe.il VHP rue side nr 
mioiiiied me that there were two ineidcnts 
which formed milestone* in the BIP 
ceiinbmi serowthiriBiinoi Rapv (tandhi s 
elecision to oveitiiin Ihc Siipienie Court 
Verdict on Shah B mo and V P Siiigti s 
decision lode c hire Ihc F'lopliet Mohammed s 
birthday i national holidav On the other 
htuid given the BJP s dee toial aspirations 
It cannot afford to simply convey disinterest 
or disttiist in the state Rather it implies that 
if elected a BJP government would remedy 
ail ol the stale s cunent failings In both its 
distrust as well as its re bailee on the state 
the BIF’ identifies a de’epiy fell popular 
ambivalence towards the state 

Ron or Admimsikaiion 

In analysing the role ol (he local 
■idmmistiation in Bi|noi three phases might 
be disiinguished In ihe fust phase which 
spanned the period between August 25 and 
October 50 despite provcxation by Hindu 
communal groups, the stale was indecisive 
unprepared and relatively inactive hot 
example, Hindu militanisoccupied the nagar 
palika land coily in the morning ol August 
25 Although Altab had notified (he police 
by 10 50 am, they did not arrive at the spot 
until 9 pm By Ihi. time the gathering wax 
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Ivger.moFevociferousandhardertodispcrse 
than It had been several hours earlier 
Purthermoref a& it to compensate toi their 
earlier inaction, upon arriving at the spot, 
the police quickly opened lire, theieby killing 
I wo M uslims who had been entirely peace! u I 

Given the backdrop of the August 2^ 
incident and ot a communally charged 
lontexi nation-widc the administration's 
lack ol preparation loi the October ‘J rally 
was even more surprising According to 
sevcial inloimants it had not made adequate 
sec uniy arrangements along the majoi loads 
leading to and from Bqnor t ven it somehow 
ihc adnnnistiation had not anticipated 
\ lolence earlier hv the lime Muslims h<Kl 
iisscmbled in Bqnor it should have rcc oitnisc'd 
that tensions were lunning high lor tiahts 
had broken out at sevcial spots along the 
way During ihe sevcial hours in which 
Muslims weic attending the tally the 
.idministration could still have deployed 
more loices to ttoubic spots hut it tailed to 
ilo so 

Similarls when crowds rushed to the site 
Ol Ihe Ganges rivci lo brine back the tarn 
lyotis liKal poll! e anil gosetitmeni ottu lals 
did mil even iiu nipt lo slop them F<.mi 
Bansal loniriKnicd that a tew uniioinicd 
police watched helplessly as lIu crowds 
disinanilidihi hairic.ulcs I he c omhiiiiition 
ol llie uoscinmeni > c,irl\ bri\ idir as in 
Muiayatii Singh s vow ih.il not even .1 bud 
would cute t thi slate ind its la'e't iinu lion 
inete.isedoeopk ssense olellleaey Scvei il 
w omen desci ik 1 1 tin sense ol cmpowci me ni 
Ihev t spine Hied it di lying what hade irlii'r 
ippcaicd to hi inviolable goveiiiinent 
icstiiciions 

I hose who aigiic that the gove inmi ni wa' 
impiep<uedbt( iiise Bqnoi h.ulnohisiorv ol 
e onimiinal v lolenee loi net the w ,11 nings that 
till govetnmeni li id leeeived on August 
Ocliibei 4 <iiid Oelobe'i ‘i 1 ve'ii .iside treii t 
these incidints theic w,ts olhet evidence 
too ot an explosive political climate For 
example schools ind colleges h.iel stopped 
lunitioning on August 2S and had not vet 
reoiwne'd liiillicimore on Oetohei 27 a 
huge meeting took place in tionlol Ihe Aiya 
Samai to plan ,1 pioeession tor the follow iim 
week Aecoidine to an evewiiness souiee 
who wishe’d to remain anonymous Shiv 
Shankar the additional district magistrate 
(ADM) who w,is ai the meeting made no 
attempt to disband it although section 144 
pmhibitinc suih gathe'iings was in ellect at 
the time Numeious lower ranking govern 
mcnl officials were appatently also pieseni 

I lowcvci the most shiKking descriptions 
ot government in.ic turn pertain to the events 
that tianspircd between October 40 and 
Novcmbei 4 Foui diffcicnt sources provided 
,ilmosi identical accounts ot pleading with 
the leading administrators lo stop the 
procession Sandip 1^1 saw the procession 
assembling outside the Arya Samaj temple 


on the ^Oth morning and asked the distnet 
magistrate (DM) to call it oft but the DM 
apparently inlormcd him that there was 
nothing he could do to stop it even though 
Arya said he reminded the DM that the law 
was on his side Zaiar Khan sought oul the 
superintendent of pivlicc that same morning 
lo request that he place Bqnor under curlew 
1 he SP was evasive , Allah reported ‘ he 
said he would disc uss it with ihe fFM Then 
he disappeared and lor the next several 
hours as tensions were mounting Ihi > were 
nowhere to be lound 

I wo of the most noteworthy accounts 
were provided by governmcni olticials 
I P Oeiol.i deputy magistrate was one of 
the few oiliccts who was nol tianslerred out 
ot Kijnor attci ihc riots Thus he was among 
the tew otticials who could provide an 
evewitncss aecount ol ihe not Gerola 
reported that he h.id acc ompanicd the dcpuiy 
superintendent (DYSP) 10 thi Aiya Samai 
mandii on the 40ih morning 

W hen I saw the huge mob issemblcd there I 
pie acted with Ihe ADM iiid the DYSP C ill 
olt the pioeessioii 01 there will be tinuhlc 
1 lold lliem The DYSP icplied we have 
diseuiscd niallcis with Ihc Hindu leadcis and 
Ihcv have assured us lhal nolliing will go 
wiong I Slid even il Ihc Icadcis aie 
icsponsihle thev e,iiiiiol >pcak on behalf ol 
(he whole eoiiiiiiunilY But no om would 
listi 11 to tile 

An mtelligenee olliccr who remained in 
Bqnoi altei Ihe mil prov ided aseeondolticial 
leport When he s.iw lhal Ihe priKessum 
i ould no longe I be li.ilti d he asked llic DM 
to prevent ii lioin passing (liiough Ihe 
Muslim qu.nteis the DM apparently 
tespomicel lb ii there was noiliing he eould 
ill) lo slop It bee.uise women and children 
headed the procession lie ,md others ilso 
suggisied ilial the administiation 
immciliatelv impose acuitew but it tailed to 
do so unlil Oclober 41 a( I 4()am 
Shortly alter Ihe pioeession began Ihe 
litsi phase which had bein maiked by 
inaction came to an end and the second 
phase ol moicaggressiveotlicial complii ily 
commi'nccd Muslim lamilie’s described in 
detail Ihc .Uiociiies that Hindu otiicers h,id 
comniitled loi Ihc image ol supposc'dly 
ncutr,il olticials engaging in btuial v loleiuc 
W.IS so vividlv ilchcd n Ihcir minds The 
piecisc lause of the adminisiration s more 
aggressive stance was Muslim violence 
against caste Hindus in Baiwan which was 
precipitated m turn b> caste Hindus' murder 
ol Mushii Ahmed Accoiding to Ashok 
Vainia, when the adraimstraiion and police 
wit icsscd the casiiallics th.il Muslims had 
inilicted on caste Hindus, they sought 
rev engc At that stage", Madhup continued 
‘Hindu oigamsations weie no longer 
nece >sary' The deprotcssionalisation ot the 
civil services had rcachcdapoinl that officers 
could display then naked communal 


identifications Ilie third phase of violence 
commenced on October 41 when th^e 
Provincial Armed Constabulary (PAC) 
ai lived III Bijnor and began to comb through 
Muslim residential quaiicrs Ihc violence 
that ociurrcd during this phase was ot the 
most cxticinc and biutal toim that Bqnor 
had cxpencnccd m the course ol the not 
Howcvci the entry ol the PAC did not 
supplant either government officials or 
members ot Hindu organlsallon^ indeed an 
nucrvicw with a group ol PAC members 
who were still stationed outside Bi^nor was 
exticmciv revealing in this respect These 
oiheers were at pains to emphasise that they 
had never been to Bqnoi belore and knew 
nothing tiboui the lay-out ol the town Thus 
they were aicompanicd and ilireited b> 
police administrative ollicials and often 
some members ol Hindu organisations 
Sunil Mehra the editor of the Bijnor 
Timt s reported lhal Ihc administration 
tuithcr contused people by misleading them 
about Its own actions " On November I the 
inspector general ol police told 'he press 
that I 0(M) people had been an 'cd in 
i oimei lion w ith the 1 lot the radio broadcast 
this mtormalion Four days later the senior 
super inlendenl ol pi ilicc announced 1 hat only 
426 people had been arrested 
Alter the riots Ihe chief minister had the 
entile administration changed The new 
adminisiration was reputed to be extremely 
suular in orienlatiun and divcisc in its 
IoiiifHisition the distiKt magistrate in the 
new adminisiration was a scheduled caste, 
and the ADM and SDM werc Muslims 
SiiKC Decembei when this aitministration 
had been appointed there had been iioreports 
ol communal \ lolcmc in Bqnot I asked the 
district magisliaie whether he had taken 
aclions to prevent the leturrencc ot riots and 
hi replied 

During asihi kailash Ihc VHP woikcis loured 
the slKc cartvtng uiiis containing ashes ol 
Ihc kar sevaks who hail been killed in 
4 yoilhva In olhtr parts ol Ihc stale this 
provoked riots so wc mainiained very tight 
sciuiiiv to make sun that they lould not 
enter oui lown 

Wc laced ,in even mon dangcious sKualion 
on April 16 when Muslims observe id The 
HJP had phinncd a rally that day Wt put oui 
forces on alirl Wc cicalcJ 14 police 
ussistinic centies in Ihi town and we 
encoiirac’ed people to lepoii to thc‘c booths 
it iIkmc was any trouble W e did not allow the 
B IP lo pass through Muslim liKdf ilics and we 
banned loud speakets and pi ov 01 alive 
slogans 

In Nagma thepillai ol ainosque wasdaniaged 
thai d<iv At night wc inistcdoMiceis toguaid 
the spill and quieth had 11 lepaned By the 
moining Muslims wcnl 10 Nagma lo do 
ntimcur and did nol even notice the damage 

The district magistrate said that he had 
relied heavily on pe<ice committees, made up 
ot local residents on more ettcclive uiie at 
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intelligence officers and more preventive 
measures to deletl and ease communal 
tensions 

What explains the compile itv oi the ItHal 
adminisliation in the not' And why did the 
form that stale complicity assumed change 
from inaction to active mtcivcntion' The 
contiadictoiv actions ot the state .it tnc 
national, regional and local levels should 
warn us against depicting the stale as a 
monolithic entity Fhis m turn has scver.il 
implications First itsuggcstsihal wi should 
not exaggerate the ab>ss bciwcin the ItKal 
state and civil societv In tlic tontcxi ol 
Bi|noi the middle and upper castes shared 
many ot the same values including 
opposition lo the Mandal Commission 
recommendations whelhei they happened 
lobe situated within civil society oi within 
the still However lor a vain ly ot tcasons 
ovcinment hiiuaucrats pteicired not to 
openly dely the duel minisici s oiders 
instead they engaged m tool di.igging and 
passive resistance for example while 
formally agieoiiu’ to the duel mimstci s 
dictates Unal adminisiratois did not make 
sc'cunty airangeminis loi his lally noi did 
they keep lani lyoiis out of Hipioi 
It would be misIcadiiiG however to 
explain hiiieam rats inaction as wholly 
puiposclul Buieaiieials indilleii nei 
lerieelcd the i rosioii ol then sense ol moial 
responsibility I Ins was lelated m tuin to the 
.ibsctiecol pioeedur il me ehaiiisms tocnsitre 
accountability I ten when the complicity 
ofiulmmisiiative oilicials in the Bi|noi riots 
was amply doeiiinenied these ollu lalswen 
not demoted let alone liied Kathe'i they 
wen tianslerred into positions which wen 
ot equal tank with ihcireMilier posts 
fhe weakening ol si.iic institutions 
provides an additional explanation loi the 
passivity ol the local .idminisiiation 
WIicrcMs stiong states intcivenc decisively 
to pievent iiots oi limit then spre'ad weak 
states are more like ly to aitt mate hetwc*en 
inaction and reprossmn when matters ect 
out ot their c ontiol A wc<ik stale at the local 
level IS susceptible to the appeals ol the IIJF’ 
which has made govemmeiit bene nierats 
one ol Us prime targets Hie Ircqiieiuy ol 
changes in adniinisirative peisonnel in 
Biinoi as a result ol both civil distuibanecs 
and liequciit clections tuilhe'i weaken the 
adimmslialion and eonliibule to political 
instability A weak date ilso hindei 
efteclive coniimmieation between high 
rankingadminisiiaiois on the one hand and 
between the police the PAC and their 
superiors on the othei 
A thirds xplaiiation loi tin mellec tiveness 
ol the local administration has to do with an 
erosion in the chain ol political command 
between centre and peitphcry " I he 
C'ongress system liadilionally maintained 
national control ovci stale admmisirntions 
who m turn comiollcd local •idmmisiiaiions 
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However with the demise ol the Cungicss 
system conflicts and divergences increas¬ 
ingly characiciised relations between local 
st<ne and national govemmenfs For example, 
although on the suitacc Mtilayam Singh 
Y.idav and V P Singh appeared to have 
agreed upon a strategy for blcKking Advani s 
rath yatra. closer inspection shows that they 
were quite divided .ibout how to handle it 
Coni lists between them inadvertently 
eontrihute'd to the growth ol the BJP which 
m Him provoked communal violence 

I he .iigumcnt thus lai may be useiul m 
explainine the local administrations 

passive aggiession but is less helplul in 
explaining the violent behavioui ol top 
ranking ItKal olticials Once tensions had 
exploded on the ’tOthalterncNni people acted 
in imprcdie table and unusual ways /alar 
Khan c omnicmed that he had al way seniov ed 
cordial ic lations with the DM and his stall 
and would iie'vei have thought the m capable 
ot commuting violence igainst Muslims 
I he transloimatio’i ol their iclationships 
with Muslims in the course ol the not m ly 
neither have been pic die table bclorc the not 
nor even wholly explicable in Us altc imath 

II peoples actions weie intoiined by a 
ranee ol complex rnoiivations oset the 
period wc have explored out ol the lew 
Mioinents m whit h i aste Hindus displayed 
expheilly eomiminal haired ol Muslims 
was when local ailmimsiralors eng lued in 
violence themselves When ollieials 
witnessed Muslim aggression hiiulns 
heeamt Hindu-* Muslims icndeiiev to 
mill lie violent t ag iinsitlu polite and PAC 
based on the lusiilied assumption that they 
weic theic to pioteel e.iste Hindus luilhei 
eoinmuiiahseel otlieials 

( ONt 11 siov 

I his papei has sought to laise i v iiiety ol 
questions about pitvailme appioaches to 
the study ol communal riots I irst it seems 
impeiaiive that scholarship on iiots 
ineoipoiale both the view from above and 
the view liom below lor eath perspective 
ilhiminalce only pail of the sioiy Hie 
exit rnal contextual vie w that is illuminated 
in t ngintci's work helps cxplam chances 
111 the eliaiaelcr ol the Hate liom the 
Nehruvian seeulai model to Us opportunist 
majoiitarian incarnation under liidiraCiandhi 
to Its mote open pandering lo communal 
torces untler Narasiiuha Rao Wiihoui this 
sense ot lusioiical evolution it would be 
dillicult lo explain why Bqnoi expcnciiccd 
riots in PWOrathci than 10 oi 40 years earlici 

However il this lex us on the big picture 
IS necessaiy lo situating Bi|not within the 
e hanging national context Us perspective is 
alsopaitial Farlicutarly miheindiancontcxt 
where the histoiy ol the stale is so closely 
iniciiwmed with the histoiy ol the Congress 
party state centred analyses tend to he 


inattentive to vocictal mfluencex Conversely, 
the udvaniage of ethnographic analysis at 
the lex al level in its more holistic character 
In their attempt to remove Aftab from the 
Biinoi nagar palika lor example, Altab's 
rivals simu Itaneously sought polil leal power, 
control over economic resources and Hindu 
dominaiuc A similar lange ol molivations 
were at work in rivalries ovci the disputed 
plot of land My point is that a close 
examination ot conllicts at the local level 
levcals the interweaving ol economic 
political and social strands that arc more 
ditfic ult to disentangle at the national level 

This study ol the kxal level also shows 
that the BJP olten benefits from u greed foi 
powei that is not implicitly communal 
I hough III retrospect we may come to sec 
ilieeaiiscsof us giowthashncMi and uniform 
in Bi|noi /alai Khan s opponents were not 
all BIP siippoitcrs Indeed his pimeipal 
iival Sandip I il was a close associate ol 
Muiayam Singh Yadav Arya s animosity 
towards Altab aiosi tiom rivaliy over 
ehaiiing the nagai pahka In Bipior as m 
m.tnvtownsinnoitheinIndia the BlPsoiight 
to gun eontiol ovci ihc ing ir pihka lo 
cxpiiid Us iKiwoiks ot mfhicm ' thus 
c.ipilaliscd on the opposition vaiious 
individuals cxpicNsed lowjids Allah And 
yet It IS impoitant lo emphasise that ca*l( 
Hindus u lationship lo political p lilies in 
Bipioi Wert t II Irom uniloini in the pciioc' 
preceding the not 

I hod I tick to (omplieale our 
imdtistandin« ol ilu concept ol agency by 
cxplonng the ways m which it is olten 
iiie xliic ablv hnkedtovic limisation Bi|noi s 
task Hindu'* ima*'ineil tlumalvc' to he 
peiscculcdbv/.ilai Khan whose power md 
inlhumec they gieatly exaggeiated I hen 
sense ol i ige it Muslim licaehery l.iki 
(ustilied then gcnocidiil iicts ol violence 
against Muslims 

One ol the most sinking Icaliircs 
eoneeinitig Ihc logic ol victimisation is Us 
nrefutable ehaiaeier Kam(io|ial the local 
president ol Ihc Shiv Sena claimc'd that 
Muslims tiiiisi have picpianned Ihc not loi 
they had emptied their shops in the days 
pieceding October 10 and they had gathered 
stones to thiow al the pioc ession that day 
He leluscd to considet that Muslims may 
hiiv e acted dclensi vc ly bee aasc ol their own 
leelnigs ot yicliiTiisaiioti In the alicimalh ol 
the not Hindu crrganisaiions identilicd 
turihci basis tor feeling vielimiscxi in the 
state s actions They resented the fact that 
the new administration was mure sympa 
fhetic to Muslims than the previous one had 
been They resented the lact that the state 
waspiovidinggreatci com|X'nsalion torcasic 
Hindus than Muslims and refused lo 
recognise the link between the amount ol 
compensation and the injuries Muslims hiid 
suffered By a further sleight ol hand, Hindu 
groups implied that the government s 
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compensaiion ol Mu&lim victims was further 
evidence of its policy ol appeasing mimn ities 
If taste Hindus' depiction of themselves 
as victims seems irrational, ii is extremely 
expedicnl from the BIP's |)crspcitive The 
anger <hat many caste Hindus feel In (he 
aftermath of the not luithcr polaiiscs the 
iwo ctimmuiiUies and fuels their anger ,it 
both the state and (he Muslim community 
The sense that the state is once again 
undermining Hindu interests |ustilies the 
violente that occurred durinc the not Italso 
sustains the belu I (h.it loi chani’c to occur 
people must cmplov a vaiiety of tactics 
Having taken to the sticcts, they should not 
lenore the ballot box ()nly with a BJPgovern- 
menl m povcei m I'P and the nation as a 
whole will (here lx; iiisticc loi caste Hindus 
Pears ol deepening (asie Hindus’ feelings 
ol victimisation and thus their anget, also 
.ippears todetei an already wCtik stale Irom 
aclino III a pist lashion m the alterniath ol 
heiiois KaniKiiin.ir the distiicl maeisirate 
»hol(x>koMi altei the not. leported that the 
privions uhnuiutraiionhaddotiibutedonly 
s pet cciil ol (III i<)ni|H'nsation th.it the 
•'oviimnint li id ni ide av.nlabh loi the iiol 
vKlinis I I III 'ittKXI) [iiioi lo his taking 
olliu ho .idniinistiation had ilistiinutid 
the It PI unde I Siiiiil.iily he .idiniticd th.it 
till picMousadniinisii iiionh.iddownplaycd 
lliL e.i u.lltii^ .ind iii.ide oidv aiiesls 
ililioueh n inv nioie people hid been 
linplii ited III the vioh'nec 

I lush il hi (Ml I nie chiles ol \ u liiiu.alion 
.iiiel Molenc h.i a bio.idet ulevaiicc loi 
iindci i.iiidiio' till .intip.ilhy Hindu 
n.ilioii.ili Is e epic s luwtiids the vl.ile len 
ippi asine Muslims Nunieious link .ind 
lih KtPmcmIxi with whom I spoke -.eenic'el 
lo h'el that then inteiests as caste Hindus 
sscic nndiiminid li, R.ipv (tandlii's 
iiiiei si niion ,iio md the lanious Sli.ili Haiio 
e.isc I hi HIP s sei iilai i linesolli nc otii'ti I 
tins logic h\ .iiL’iiing III it the state has iioi 
appe.ised Muslims m .in\ mcanineliil 
lashion But vsh.it they do not sullie lent 1} 
piobeisvshy the st.ilc s actions should evoke 
a sense ol maitynlo'ii .ind vietiniis.ilion 
among Hindu men cvhi n the prime victims 
.ire Muslim women One ol the HIP s 
cxtr.iordiiiarv .ichievcmerits has been to 
lacdit.ite the tianslcrence ol people’' .iniior 
at the state onto Muslims Ihus the 
icsentmenis pc'opleexpiess .it V P Sinsih .iiid 
Miil.iyam Singh Y.iihiv lor then suppiv loi 
ihe Mandal lecommendatioiis, somewliow 
becomes associated with the notion 'hat 
these le.iders also appease Muslims md 
disenminatc .igainsi caste Hindus 
In locusing on the dynamic ol 
victimisation and agency among caste 
Hindus I devote much less attention lo 
Muslims’ .iciivism and agency and in<iy 
thereby imply that they were exclusively 
victims Tosomcexiciil my llattci depiction 
ol Muslims than caste Hindus is a con¬ 


sequence of my choice of rocus. However 
while Muslims displayed .iggrcs.sion at 
c'criaiii moments -in throwing stones at the 
Hindu procession and attacking ihoggis in 
Barwan on October 10—they were general ly 
not the aggic'ssors Fhcy wcic loiced into 
Ihe role ol victims by the combined lotcc ol 
H indu Cl iniiniinal organis.itions and the stale, 
.1 lorce which they recognised and decided 
not to resist 

Pourth, 1 emphasise the importance ol 
depicting (be state in the pluial lathei than 
the singular, and in particuhii, ol exploring 
Its lolc ai the loc.il level Ihe sharp 
divctgences in the pulic ics ol (he local, state 
and n.ilio(i,il governments might lead one to 
question whether the state’ can be studied 
at all when its roles have been so varied My 
objective is on the one hand lo show how 
chsioid and dis|unclions between these 
iliihum livels coiiliibute to communal 
violci’cc Ol ilu other the l.ic k ol aulonoiiiv 
ul the kic.il II bom civil society may 
incre.i'e its susi cpiihihty lo the iiilluenccs 
ol polili(.il p.irties Siiml.irly il en.ibles 
l(xal,idmims(i,iii\c'ollicMlstobc influeiHed 
b> issues like the uovcrnmcni sniplementa 
lioti ol the M md il recommendations One 
bio,idci coixlusion lh.it emerges troni my 
.in.ilysisisth.illhecolK sivcnessol Ihe multi 
l.iyeied stale .is well as ihc naluie ol state 
siMclv lelatioiis should not be vicwc'd .is 
st.ibh lived hiilialhci .IS llmil iiidi h.ins.'ing 

One ol the w,i\s in which 1 hopi lo have 
coiiti ibuu il lobic.ikingdowii Ihc t ilellcclu.il 
haiiieis bclween queslions ol me.ining .ind 
ul 1 Uilil) IS bv ixploiinu the vv.ijv iii 
whichthe ,t lU i-. iniplic .ilcd in questions ol 
idenliiv coiisliiiction I would ihstmguish 
niv .ipprii.icii lioni (wo.illerii.ilives tin lirst 
suggests ih.it Ihc I tots lestillcd Irom diep 
se.iied .itiimosiiic s between members ol iwu 
Jilleteni re hc’iouscomniunilies I he second 
appioach attiibutes such oveiwhelniirie 
importaiui to (he role ol ihe state that it 
devotes no .uienlion lo c|uestions ol identiiy 
loitnaiion 

I he problem w ilh (he I irst .ipproac h w hic h 
rcMeets ni.iny ol tlie assumptions ol llu 
pnrnoidiahsi pc-is|X'ctive is ils .ihistoiic.il 
ch.iriicici NMiy il Hindu Muslim h.med 
were loiii! standing did mils in Bqiioi t.ike 
pl.icc III IWO’ But in iL'icctiiig this lust 
.ippio.ich I do not seek to aiiiibiiu to Hindu 
violence liidden oi nltcriu. motives that 
would in elicit iiiteip'et their .inli-Mushm 
bch.u.iiui .is.itormol l.iisc consciousness 
K.ilhcr I sugcesl that the secul.u' growth in 
aiii-Muslini Hindu consciousness is 
iiisepar.ibly linked to changing lorms ol 
St lie intcivcntion 

The ptoblcin with the second appro<ic'h is 
that It assumes that questions ol identity 
construction can simply be nndersiixxl Irom 
below As a result it tends to devote much 
gro.itct attention to cultural dcterniin.ints ol 
idci tity lotmation than to Ihe inlluence ol 
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the state and iormal political rnstitutitmii. 
But within the course of the Bijnor riots, the 
state played a critical nilc in (he transforming 
Hindus into caste Hindus Recall how caste 
Hindus’ outrage at the municipal government 
dominated by Z.ilar Kli.in, lor supposed 
partisanship Uiwatds Muslims, at the UP 
Slate government ot Mulay.im Singh Yadav 
for sponsoring a rally in Bijm>r. and at the 
national state ol V P Singh lor banning the 
eniiy ol (he ram tyotis, culminated in the 
violence ol Oclobci 10 Similarly, the 
Intel vention o( the loc.il administr.mon on 
the side ol Hindu mobs crysUlhsed the 
construction ol Muslims’ identities us 
victims 

My study questions the common view of 
nuts as .intitheiK at lo institmional/efccloral 
politics Pile Bijnoi riots were the euimina- 
tion of a lengthy pnxess in which Allah’s 
opponents fird tiled to force him to icsign 
liom his post When they were unsiictesslul 
in capiuiiii. power bv lec.il me.ms, in part 
because Ali.ih > is i I iwyei who skilfully 
ouimaniteuvred Ins opponents, they i.•sorted 
lo the streets 

rile Bqiioi riots were deeply political in 
(hai.ictci I use llu icim lo moan several 
things etoiioniic motivations were less 
important ih<in political ones —lumiely both 
.1 w 1 Jespread hatted loi the slate government 
ol Miilayani Singh \ .id.i\ as well ,is the 
pieocciip.ition ol lliiidii etoups with 
c.ipiuiing powei at the loi al level fhc term 
political also suuec't, ih.ii Hindu Muslim 
iclations .III not predelcrmined hut open 
ended Viewing the not politically 
l.ishioncd im .ins emphasisina that riots of 
the kind III, It Bipioi experienced ate not 
iiicMiabli. they might be prevented, our 
task IS to understand how 

Post a Kiel 

I rcliiined to Biinor hriclly in lanuary 
1991 less lhan a month alter Ihe destruction 
ol the mosque m Asodhy.i I was c uiious in 
le.iin how it was th.it Bi|noi like most of 
western UP had reniamed pe.icelul, when 
ni.iior iiois h.id ikcH ired ihioughout the 
couiiiiN Ihe tact th.it a not did noioccui in 
this temoii IS cspcciallv striking since 
western UP was in Ihe eye ol the storm the 
stale in whi>,h Ayodhy.i is located where a 
BJP government had lucupicd ollice and 
then been dismissed by the ceirlral 
government aiui all oi this annclsi giowing 
Hindu Muslim pol.ii i »itu>n Whs then had 
violence not erupted ’ 

My lirst observation is drawn irom 
conversations with the Hindu men and 
women who 1 had interviewed two years 
earlier Although most ot them continued lo 
be as niilitantly anti Muslim and as 
chauvinistically Hindu .is thev had been m 
the p.ist, they no longer depicted themselves 
.IS victims Once I became .iwaic of this 
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wbtle hut significant shift in their scU- 
pcrceptinns its underlying logit quickly 
became evident Flic 199() not had helped 
restore these caste Hindus sense of agency 
Perhaps the complicity ol the distiict 
administration in aiding Hindu groups had 
dispelled their assumption thiit flic state 
discriminated against them in favotii ot 
Muslims 

The destruction ot the mosque at 
Ayodhya tepresented a liiither symhtilic 
victui) till caste Hindus and blow to 
Muslims—panic ularlv in iiehlol the ceiitial 
government’s weak and iiicl tcc tivc it sponst 
Ashok Vaima conuncntccl that the BIP 
combine had proved tint its pioniiscs o) a 
temple in Asodhvi had not simple hem 
empty rhetoric thus it was no loncci 
necessary tor inihtani Hindu oiganisations 
to signal to Ihe B IP Icadciship then readme ss 
to engage in violence M N lyagi a BJP 
activist who 1 had mteiviewcd exa'iisively 
in previous visits commented There was 
no not here this time hecaiisc we put Muslims 
in then place Wc have found that alter a 
not Muslims lemain sikrii loi the next 
eight years 

What did contiibute lo some sense ot 
Hindu vii timisation was ihc central 
government s ban on the RSS and VHP 
However the sense ol victmusation that the 
ban caused was paitially compensated tor 
by the mci 11 ment that surrounded di sc iissions 
ol Its inettcctivcncss Hindu Icadcis went 
underground |usi attci the mosque was 
destroyed but resurfaced shortly thcieattei 
Local RSS VHP and Bapang Dal Iciiders 
had lenioved 'ipn posts fioin above their 
front entrances but olhciwisc went about 
their business as usual All a ban means is 
that we slay inside more 1 vagi commented 
’ WJieii someone knocks <ii the dcHir I send 
my son to answer so he can sav I am out 
That all this ban has meant' 

Another mark ol the success ofthclV90 
not was ihat ii ellc'ctiv ely removed Muslmik 
tromBimor s politic at landscape In August 
1991 wnthm six wevks ol coming to oltice 
the BIP government took up charges that 
Arya and Saxetia had made months earltct 
cone eiiimg7afar Khan s alleged miscondiic t 
aschaii ot the nagar palika Once Allah was 
dismissed he relinquished all political 
ambitions and mamtamed a low prolilc the 
same was true ol oihci Muslim leaders 

In ciccioial terms too the tiot had 
worked The BJP candidate won with 
overwhelming support in the parliamentai y 
elections tiom the Bi|noi constituency m 
1991 ’ Mangal Ram Premi won the 
paiiiamentaiy elec lions m Bijnor with ST 
per cent ol the populai vote or ? 47 000 
votes a signilicant inc tease from the 
1,71,977 votes he had rci eived in Ihc 1989 
elections AshaChaudhury ot the Congress 
I polled T9 7TK voles compared lo the 
1,10 ()90 votes she had polled in 1989 


Similarly, all seven BiP candidates from 
Bijnor won the Icgislativcassembly elections 
in 1991 the BIP won 47 per cent of the 
popular voles whi Ic the lemaindcr was shared 
among all iht‘ opposition parlies One 
signiticani development in 1991 was the 
shift in political loyalties on the pail ot 
Hindu pits towards the BJP, most likely 
hcc.iusc they resented hav mg been excluded 
from the hsi ot OBCs who were deemed 
eligible lor icservations in the Mandat 
iccom mendations The Chandpur 
constiiueiuv lot Ihe legislative assembly 
lot eximple which had liadilionally hec'n 
sironglv idcntilicd with Apt Singh elected 
a BIP candidate by a wide margin 

I idal support lor the BJP had also 
cIccunatediheBSP aiidthcllcdglingalliancc 
11 had bc'cn consiriicting between Muslims 
and sihc'tlulecl castes While caste Hindus 
had voted on communal lines tlu Miishin 
vote had beciT divided bolwcen Congiess 
and the BSP m pact because Zatai Khan and 
a colciie ot his Mu hm supportcis had lelt 
the BSP Alith dcnii.d the lumoui that he 
liad Icli because Ihc BSP had prevented him 
liom conicstinu tlic elections and alleged 
ih.u ihc BSP had not been sutlicienlly active 
in assisiin" Muslims alict Ihc not However 
the BSP s actions tnighl be piciged an 
additional deleireni lo Muslims voting lot 
Ihc BSP niighi well have been Ihat at best the 
BSP s influence was limited to the stale 
level while ihc dangers Muslims core 
experiencing wcu nafional in scope 
Moreover seveial observers c ommented ih u 
while Ihc notproniptcdalargeHindu lumout 
to achieving domiintion through ciccloi il 
means itluidihcoppositeellectonMuslims 
who staved away lioni the polls out ol leai 
Howevci some positive lessons miglii 
also be derived tiom the abst nee ol a not in 
1992 Ihc local puss icpoilcd on events iri 
Avodhvain 1992 in anuic h mote re sponsible 
fashion than it had in 19‘X) 0( even greater 
significance was ilu role ol the dtsttul 
administiatioii m i iking cltcctive prevonta 
live action The distnet magistrate who was 
posted III Bipioi wa^ ii South Indian and Ihe 
additional disinc t magisiratc a Muslim they 
had learned tiom what the DM ch<uacletiscd 
.IS the administiation s appalling conduct 
during the 1990 not Ihus he undcitcxik 
numcious measures that helped prevent Ihc 
build up of tensions With the exception ol 
some conflict in the N<igina IcKahty these 
measures were largely successful upon 
learning ol the destruction ot Ihc mosque in 
Ayodhya heimmcdintcly called in the army 
Muslims were undoubtedly iclievcxi lo sec 
the f RPP lather than the hated PAC posted 
in Iheir mohallas He also declared a c uriew 
in selected parts ol the town made some 
pieventivc attests and icquired that all anns 
be deposited in his oltice I lloits were also 
made lo closely involve both the Hindu and 
Muslim communities in peace-keeping 


efforts by organising meetings in various 
mohallas, posting Hindu and Muslim oiti/ens 
alongside the armed forces on picket lines, 
and meeting with Muslims to reassure them 
Ihat this time they could trust the 
administration Certain small, symbolic 
measures appeared lo be quite effective For 
example a mosque in Ihc town was damaged, 
presumably by some Hindu groups The 
administiation asked caste Hindus to pay to 
have It rcp.iired and ensured that a builder 
would be on hapd thioughoul the day and 
nicht to repair other damaged mosques or 
temples belorc they generated tension 
Olticials roamed the towns in cars with loud 
speakcis that issiicxl rcpoits leassurmg people 
that the administration was c loselv monitoi 
ing the situation 

It IS not ncccssaiy lo accord the state 
exclusive responsibility lot the 1990 not in 
Bqnoi by .icknowicciging that it it had Uken 
su( h simple mcasuies carlici it niighl have 
p'-evented a ma|oi tioi lioni l.iking place in 
Bipior Nor should the naliiic ol slate 
intervention clistrad us horn the loicis at 
woik withiii CIV il society that h ive hi lalcled 
till wiowih ol .in iiiLiiasinely violent 
pol.uiscd coinnutrni society hide il the 
very recognition that riois ugi be willed 
serves ,ls a leininclcr ol how piirposctuily 
violeme is used hv piiluul.ir groups to 
attain pntui lai ob)cclivcs not pritnoiiiial 
hill I itioiial nol m iinlv economic hut more 
oliiri political .ind yei nol boin simply ol 
theilesiri lodoininati buialsoby feelings of 
powcrlessncss mil viilinns.ition 

Notes 

|\ iiiiinbii ol people oltiicil V iluihlc conimints 
on in cjtlici vcision ot this pipet I lie) includ 
/ova Hasan Kogii Jctlicy Mark kcsMlni,iii 
Alul Kohli Aiislin Sii.il iiul iiiciiihcis ot Ihi 
t IIA South VsiiSuniiui it II iiv ird Univcisilv 
I ini ilsogi lie till loi icsL ircli mil willing siippoM 
lionilliL k III! owcnsicni It Mow ship anil thi John 
I) .ind I alheniiO T MacAnhur loundalion | 

1 I sliniilis ol lasiiiltics V ir\ widulv Oflici,il 
islimatis aicordingtoKa) Kuniii (he current 
disinci magislrak* an 87 pusons killed 127 
in|un‘d (ul which 42 wen idcntilicd as venous 
iniurits .md 85 as simple iniurits) and I 018 
casts ot aisoii and looting Kumar noted thal 
the picvinus district magistiatc had rc'puiled 
only Th people killed allci he bad Iten 
It placi d many more pisiplc had come forward 
and filed repnns The distiicl magistralt had 
no lecord of how these Tigiin's broke down b> 
religious cumiiiunity 

However all unoiricial estimoles including 
(ho a ul miliiont Hindu nationalists leport much 
highti casuallies mostly among Muslims 
Nondap the pracharak ot the RSS in Bijnor 
estimates that 14 Hindus and 184 Muslims 
wcnkilled ActordingtoJBLSh.unia.aiq>orti;T 
lor the Piiinik lagmn who toured Bijnor nghi 
alici Ihe nuts 75 Hindus and 225 Muslims 
weie killed and 400 500 people were injuied 

2 Ovanendra Fandcy In Defence of the 
Fragment Wiitmg about Hindu Muslim Riots 
in India Today Ripit\entau<m\ T7 Winter 
I9<»2 p27 
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1 See for exain|Vf«. Asghar All* Engineer, 
Cttmmunalim and Communal Vmlrnrt in 
India AnAnulvm AppioachtoHmdu-Mu\lim 
Conihti Alania Books OelBi 19X9 Fnginm 
and Mom Shake (cds) ( oiimmiialiMii in India 
A|an(aBooks Delhi I9XS andbngineei led) 

(iiirmimiil Riol\ in Pom Inilependtmi India 
.Songam Books Hyderabad 19X4 

4 Ihid p IX 

5 hot a vaiieiy ol a'asons I do noi exploit. 
Muslims' (. oiisti ULlion ol Hindus .is dt inonit 
Othcis inihetoniexlollhissmdy First I was 
less pi ivy lo senlmiciils uxpicssetl |)rivati‘ly 
among Muslims than among Hindus (K-ihaps 
in part hciause ol ms Hiiitlu background 
Moreover the poliliial Llimate legilimaied 
Hindus degradingdepiLlionsofMuslimswhili 
Inning Muslims lo letnain silent llotvevet I 
do not hvliist dial ms mabtltly lo dipi(.t 
Muslims Mtvt of Hindu, toiisiilulcs a 
sifniln-jni Imbilits Howovei Muslims mighi 
sharaitcnsi. Hindus in priv.ilt Ihtir lelalive 
latk ol (Hovei pnvt ills them Irom tr.inslaling 
Iht St iin.igiiniv depiilioiis inio italily 

6 Vt.eiM Das Inliodutlion (omimmilus 
kiols SuiMvois I he Smilh ^slan 
tx|Kiitiui III Viini Ills led) Mums ol 
\iolui(t (iimiiiioiitii \ Kioi\ and SiiiMiois 
III SiiiiiIiAmo O loid I nivtisils Pits, Di llii 

I O'M I pp II IJ 

7 Pandit In Dtleiiti ol iIii<miuiii p Ih 

S Ibid I 4 

0 Inliiiiii s lot IS iiu mil 1 P mills illluiii'h In 
Diliiiitol iiit,'Miinl I lots mil d( soli nioih 
.illinlion to till SI III and iiidiid iii ikis i lasi 
loi disphiuiv II liom llii itiilii ol .iiialv,!, 
this appioaih diKs nol ihaiaiitiisi Pindiv ' 
olhi I Miiliiii's m isiiiiiiiuii ilisiii In Ins hook 
lilt ( onytiiu tioiinU aniiivoio’iMiiinl ah niai 
Wot ill Indio i)>lord Unisiisiiv Pit s Dtihi 
1090 Pmdi' IS alliiitisi m the loh it dn 
soloiiiil .tall indiiitii ilotsilioluls ationnls 
vshiih t louts III ill ns its i iK in Muslim 
Hindu lontliils in Indi i hisioiic ills 

III \nolhii itason ssht tin hull nol is of siiih 
hiinlid iililil' I, (lilt II .esunns thii lonllnt 
IS unii s an spisodii lorni im.ioii'limll up 
isplodid mil llivii still ovt I Rod As i 
di uiIh lilt pailllil di pillion III solid 
niosiim.its IS ihi soli mu iihhIiI ol smial 
ill mgi III ms SUM ihii is a misie idmg viesi 
III mils out III II iiinloi es ihi milion lli.ii 
iMiinal lonis iloin instigiu iiois I devoti 
onsidiiihli aiiiniion to ihi isinis ihil 
Ir.inspiied hilsvein August and Oilohei in 
bi|iioi loi I hehese dial this an i riliial to 
underslamiing (he violenii on Oilobii iO 
Siiniliulv ihi ivents that tianspiied in the 
alleniiadi ol the nol to svhiih I am unable to 
divole iqiial attinlion loi laik ol span plan 
tlienoi Itself in piis|H'ilisi Inihi alliiinalhol 
the not hillei illegaltons sveie mode hy Hindu 
niganisalion about the goveiniiiinl s favouri 
iisin in alliM-ating leliil national and state 
eleuions woie held in which the lUP claimed 
a nsounding, viiiuiy and Z.tlar Khan was 
amoved from the municipal council Vecna 
Das desciibcs such events as the instiiutional 
andsymholic processes through which avicimii 
sation takes place Das, Intniduction p 'i I 
I continue to use the term not despite its i node 
quocies tor lack of a pielerable oltcinative 
However much nuts in,iy lesemble pupulai 
upi isings or social movemenis there oiv cmciai 
hcrwcen (hem I somciimcs qualiiy my use of 
the term by identifying the nsponsibdiiy ol ihc 
state itsin state sponsored rioi'.oiot the com 
munittesinconflict.asin Hindu Muslimnot 


11 Itidith Stacey, Pittnarihy and SatiaUn 
fte\ iduinm m China, University of California 
Piw.s.Bcikek!y 19X1 KayAnnJr^nson Women 
I III I amdy and Pt u\aiil Revolution m ( Inna 
Univcisity ol rhiiago Picss Chicago IQK*! 

12 D.ivid Lan Dirni and Ram (jiniillin and 
Spun Midiiinn iil /indnihni UniviisUY ol 
Calitoinia Pioss Keikeley IdXh 

11 In nuineiuus i iiies and low ns I found that liJP 
members halt inlillratcd municipal counids in 
ordei to stienglhen then ui ban base of support 
Such on ippioach paialltls ihi ( PKM) s 
strategy ol gaining lonliol osei thi panchayois 
lo stienglhen ils base in luial West Bengal 
I have used pseudonyms lo desciihi all the 
people I interviewed with Ihe exception ol 
public oltici.ds whose actions am subject lo 
ojien Scrutiny 

H Ihi term BJP loiiihmc refeis lo du nexus of 
orginisoliims which on illiiiated with the 
BJP most pioininendy the p.ui nl orgamsa 
tion dieRashuivaSwayainsev.ikSiiigh(RS.Sl 
and Ihe leligioiis oiganisition die Vishva 
Hindu Pjiishad (VlIPl Smaller alfiliaied 
giiHipsimluJi ihcDuigaVahiniflhewomen s 
wingollhi VHP) ihe Bajiaiig Dal (dll VHP s 
youth wing I ind Ihc BJP s mahila inoiih.i 
(woiiKii oig.iiiisalion) Fhi RSStxercisis 
lig’hl lonliol iivii ihi si oiLaiiisalions ,uid 
main lli.ii dill uoik < lo i Iv logelhii 

IS Whin I qiic Honed /alai Khan about thi 
nil Ilk III hi .idiiiilled hi h id hrniqht hack Ihi 
di id IvhIiis blit diiiiid lliil his ailions wen 
'oiiiniiinil Howiouldhis,iilionbi lonsidutd 
iiiiiimiin d III .iskid ’ Hn 1 miilit sollhi young 
linn who hid been kdlid win finnd, .uid 
111 icIiIh 111 s k ban li It he ow t d il Ui thi i ominu 
nilv lo Cl III dll dtad with i piojxt hiinal 

10 rill jiiopoitiunol Muslims in Bijii II di liictts 
l.iigtt than m any olhei tiiial distriil in UP In 
dll disiiiit ,is,i wholi ihi sihiduliil lasli and 
Muslim population oulnumlicisiasti Hindus 
th’i h IS is|ieitall\ signiln ml lonsiquenccs 
111 pull iiiiiiii iiv and Icgislalive assiiiibls 
clii lions 

n /al,u Khan proiiditl iIh. billow mi’ account ol 
ihi ilioi.iii(iii ol posts m lh< Inst and seioiid 
VI II Kspiiiivils on (hi miiiuitpal louiud 
w III II 111 w .IS I hail III m I h III noli d mi niticrs 
riligiims idiniitiis in p.uinlhcscs 
Nikhil Sh.itma (Hindu) Oilroi ihaiim,m 
Mnsiat.i A/I/ (Muslim) 

I KChauJIiuivdiindu) hi.illhaiidsamiation 
Siinndi I Bishnov 

Rakeshw 11 P.il (liiniiu) loiiviiioi ol musii 
lonliienie Kakeshwai I’.il (Hindu) 

K.mi (lopal (Hindu) kavi somelaii ,S I R,i|a 
gopal (Hindu) 

I’Mveen Kashvap kavali 

Aidesh Khoima wieslliiig soiiii 

/aidi musliei.i (Muslim) sjiiu 

Sharil Ahmad (Muslim) tax Kailudin 

(Mushm) 

Kais Ahmad (Muslim) lighling Nia/Ahmad 
Nia/ Ahiivul lonsiiui non Shoiil Ahmad 

IX Ihispani'ularevenlwasaialalysiforwomcn s 
.iilivism III Bqnor whiih then cunlinucd into 
(he pciiod ol the not 

19 In a grossly exuggeioted eslim.ile the Ripnn 
limes lepoited ihM 200 people had been 
killed as a lesull ol the rally Biinoi limts 
Oclobei 11 I91M) 

20 IhePioiuii CXioher n 1990 

21 Ihellijnoi limes (Xtobcr2l 1990 p4 

22 Another ex.unple of the way in w hii h scholarly 
biases ag.unsl Muslims oic inamfesl is found 
in the tendmey for works which propoti lo 
ad liexs the problem ol cqmmunalism in India 


to crmflneibeir attrition to Muslim commima- 
lism as if Hmdu communalnm was min-exisasit 

21 One way of umieistanding the repetition of 
events which adds a deeply disluibmg. even 
haunimg qualiiv to the violence m Bi|nnr, ix by 
exploiing the mannei in which events ore 
linked in tcmpoial sequence Ihiough metaphor 
and meionyiiiy as Vecn<i Dos desiribes in the 
cast of Hmdu violence against Sikhs m I9KS 
In Das s illustration Hindus made Stkhv 
melonymiially imiiate the late of ihe 
ass,issinaied prime minisiei Siiml.iily ii) , 
Hijuor Hindus sought ic s enge against Mughal 
ruleis several lenluries earlier and demanded 
lemhulion hy building a temple al a site 
adjoining a mosque This ail in Bijnoi was 
metaphorically linked in turn to Hindus' 
atleinpls lo build a temple m honour ol Rom al 
Ayodhya Das Introduction pp 26 27 

24 This oflicer inloniied me that many of these 
Hindus had tn,ide significani amounts of 
money liom iiisiii.mii claims on goods which 
they hod hidden during Ihc riots 

25 Kohli Demoituis and Disionteni p I9X 

26 /ova Hasan iel.iles two concuirenl 
divelopiiicnls III I tt,ii Pi.tdesh in the decode 
beginning in l%7 the poiiliiisation and 
iiiobilisalioiioltheiiiiddleandhackwaidcastcs 
.ind dll dccimt ol Congtess party c'on iname 
Shu aiguis th It ihrough > )BC suppiiii ''horon 
Singh s Bhiratiya I ok Dai was able to 
ihallcngc the politiiai dominance of BrahmiiU! 
and fhakuis One importani consequenie, 
wliiih was (o li.ivc s<iluiary lonsi-quences tor 
Iht BJP was icncwid lo opeioliun between 
Bialiiiiiii and Tluikuis fiotii the I9K(K on 
/oiallason Powii andMobdisatiim Patterns 
ol Kisdiinii and (h.init in I'ltai Piailesh 
Piiliiu s til I lain me R I tankcl .uul MSA Kao 
(ids) [hmiinanii and Stall Pohii hi Modem 
India Ihi lint ol a Sot ad (hdei Uxiord 
Universils Delhi |9X9 p 1X9 

27 I am eioielul lo I dh ly Mehiu loi this insight 

2X Al times tensions between Hmdu urgamsolions 

inBqnoiwenividcnl R,imfiup,iliomplamed 
(hai while iht BJP mouthed empiv rhetoric 
about Hindu lashtia if otten miHJcralcd us 
slonie III the electoial lontext and distanced 
iiscll from the more radnal Hindu 
oraanisaiions ihe Shiv Sena was much more 
lonsistent in its suince Cnntirming Gupal's 
viiw Diiieshp asserted despite evidence to 
the lontiary that the RSS n'lusc*(l lo ,dly wilh 
the Shiv Sena Ihi BIP s sir iiegv ol allying 
widi militant Hindu i>rg,uusaliuiis al Ihe local 
livil wliili maiiilaining a pitncipled 
idiologii at disuuiie lioin iliem worked to the 
BIP s advantage 

?9 Sii my Isso Itues ol PioUM Cimiiasiing 
Modis ol Wamms Aitisism in India 
I'niveisilvolCaliloimaPiess Beikeley 1992 

to Raghuv.msi When Hell Bioki (Xn us Riots 
took an Ugly luin (unpuhlislu.d paper no 
dote menlioned) 

11 Howaid Spodek liescnbes a similar pheiiom 
ennn when he attributes the Ahniedabad nols 
ol 19X1 in part lo the einiiiin ol the Congress 
party s i ham ol command in Guiorot Spudek 

From Gandhi to Violence Ahniedabad s 19X1 
Riots in Histoncal Perspeitivc’ Modem Allan 
Sludiis 2t 4(19X9) 76191 

12 In Ihe Bqnor pailMincnlary elections (hi BJP 
won wiih47 pel cent ol the vote ihe remaining 
smes were divided between the BSP, Con- 
ftess I aiidthcCPKMi In the Bqnoi legisla¬ 
tive assembly elections the BIP won with 51 
per cent of the vote whde the BSP followed 
with 41 pel cent ot the vote 
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Financial Devolution to Local Bodies 

Role of State Finance Conunissions 

IS Guiati 

That funaumul det enirali sation wilh emain on paper ifatone \pondtng financial devolution i \ not made will he generally 
aciepted The ta\k of the pioposid \tatc finance lommissions i\ to make sine that given the allocation of functions and 
responsibilities h\ a state goveininent to its local bodies, matching financial powers or funds are put at their disposal and 
that ton without too mans constricting conditions 

Howesci theie could ansi llu need to supplement the funds of the state goseinmcnls in order to make it possible foi 
them to make adequate dc volution to then lot cil hodii i Tins question needs to he ii fenc’d trthe Tenth hnanc e Commission, 
It cannot hi left to tin nest finanie commission which nuis not he eippoinltd foi cinothn five sears 


NOW ihai all tin- stale Icgislaiiiics have gone 
through the motions o| passing Icmsiatioii 
within the iiamewoik laid down in the 
consiiiution.il amendments lorlht devolution 
Ot lunctions .iiid liiuuKes one ol the Inst 
tasks the state gosermnents aie obliged to 
lake up IS to SI 1 up state I inance s ummissiotis 
whii h would m.ikeii commendations tor the 
devolution ol tinances and/oi tinancial 
poweis to the vaiious local bcKlies It is on 
thcbasisol theiecommcndationsol ihest.ile 
finance commissions th.it not only will the 
state go veinmi ntsin.ike lin.inc i.tl alliK alions 
lo the loc al bodies rural and urban but also 
the national level linance commission will 
considernieasui es to supplement the I mane cs 
of the stale goseinments Wh.it soil ol task 
the slate lin.uui commissions have lo 
perloim is the que slion we have pimcipall> 
addiessed m addilion to discussing a lew 
gcneia'i issues in icgaicl to financial 
devolution lo loc.il bodies and conditions oi 
rusiriclions the state govei nmenis may .ill.ic h 
to such devolution 

Undet the 7 Irel and 74th .imendmenls to 
the Constitution the state lemslainre is 
supposed to dev olv e res|ionsihi hi les powci s 
and authority to the local bodies both lo 
enable them to luiulion as institutions ol 
sell goveimmnt and also to prepaie and 
implement plans and schemes of economic 
development and social lustice In addition 
the sl.itc legishiiure is obliged to ii.inster to 
the local bodies necess.ii> Imances .ind/or 
financial (kiwci . 

Tlic lin.incial lesources umtempl.ited foi 
fhc Uxal bodies at the various levels aie to 
be as laid down in ^ltlcles 241 H .md X 
The Ic'gislatuie of a si.ite may both authoi ise 
the local bodies to lcv> collect and 
appiopii.itc certain i.ixcs duties, tolls and 
fees, etc and .ilso .issimi to them the revenues 
ol certain state level taxes siibtect lo such 
conditions as are imposed b> the state 
goveinment Fuitliei giants in .iidmay ilso 
be provided to these bodies The stale 
legislation ni.i> .ilso iec(inic setting up ot 
funds ten ciediting all moneys received by 
the loc.ll bodies and lor then wiihcli.iwal 

An institutional .iii.ingeinent to levicw 
pciiodically the linanci.il position ot the 


local bodies is provided lor in Articles 241 
I and Y requiring the constitution ol a 
finance commission within one yeai and 
theicaltur every lilth ycai The state 
legisl.itionhastopiovidelortheconiposiiion 
ol the coiiimis'sion the qiialiticaiions ioi its 
membeis and the mannei ol then selection 
Eseiv rccommend.ition ol this commission 
IS to bo I lid be loie the legislaliiie ol the sl.iie 

CoNOIIIONS ON I INSM I \l Dl VOI I I ION 

I he V ei V I II St quest ion ih.it .it i ses in i egard 
to financial devolution lelates to the 
conditions the stale legislatures may impose 
on the local bodies This question has to he 
addiessed in llu context, no Joiibt of the 
devolution of liinclions lesponsibilitics nul 
authoritv to these bodies I he lelcsani 
provisions (Articles 241 H and X) speak ol 
in .iccoidancc with such pioceduic ind 
subietl to sue h limits whete the loc .il bodies 
aie authoiiscd i(> levy collect and 
appiopriaie i ixes etc but they speak ol 
subiect lo such (onditions and limits in 
the context ol assigning to the local bodit s 
such taxes dunes tolls and Ic'cs levied and 
collected by the si.itc goseinmeni’ Could 
this wording be inictpicied to mean that the 
liecdom the stale legislature en|ovs with 
regaid lo financial devolution is to impose 
limits both when the powei s “to lev y c oiled 
.ind .ippinpii.ile laxc's etc arc tiansleired 
lo the local bodies as well as when taxes 
etc, levied and collected by the stale 
goveinment aic assigned to them' It so 
would It not mean also that the tiecdom lo 
imposesuchcondilions*asm IV tu specified 
in the law” extends only to ihe I iiin namely 
assigned taxes > Inleresimcly the piov isions 
with legaid to giants in aid to Ihe local 
bodies do not spe.ik ol Ihe conditions that 
may be attached to them 

How much freedom will the local bodies 
have unclei the new law a stale legislaluic 
will pass in puisuance ot the constitutional 
ainendnients to niuhilise funds and to spend 
them IS ,1 question tli.ii c innol be answered 
.It this |K>mt ol lime lint the possibility 
c annul be ruled out ol the state govcninients 
trying ihi ough their legislatures to hedge the 


devolution ol finances and financial poweis 
with conditions and requirements that could 
come in the way ol mobilisation of icsouices 
bv the liK ,il bodies and their utilisation This 
has to he etuirded against 

Il goes without saying th.it not only has 
the devolution ol tunc lions and lespon 
sibilities lo be m.itchc'd by endowment ol 
powet s and authoni v but also bv devol v ement 
ol finances .ind lin.inci.il powc'i sand that too 
in .1 m.inner that does noi iinjuise such 
conditions .ind lequircnunis as aould 
impinge oi piilconstiainls onihe .luiononiy 
within then lespcctive spheies ol tlic loc il 
bodies At a minimum one hopes the stale 
legislature. would not use the .luthoritv the 
lu w coiisiiiution.ilpiovisionsconleronihcm 
with regaid to the devolution ol functions 
<ind tinances to the local bodies lo unduly 
coiislrain ot mleileic with Ihe .lutonomcms 
luncfioning ol these elected bodies not 
any more than they would like lo set the 
eential goveinment intcifcre with the 
lunctioning ol the state goveinnients even 
though most ol the stales have deiKmdecI on 
cential hiidgctaiy tr.inslers lo lm.mcc halt 
Ol even more ol then .innual budgets 

While lot the loeal bodies to salisf.ictoiilv 
[ictfoim the lunetions they ,ire assigned 
they will have to have matching poweis to 
raise funds oi matchmu access to funds 
laiscci by the state government ideally 
spe.ikin» the local bodies should have 
adequate powers to laise matching lesources 
ol then own Then they cannot pass on the 
blame lot unsatisfactory performance to the 
state government But this alone may not be 
the right thing to do, taking into account 
either the scope for raising adequate funds 
from taxes and levies with clearly marked 
loc.il luiisdiction Ol because the resultant 
.11 ce. to funds may be unevenly distributed 
Hence, the importance ol a periodical 
objective levicw ot the financial position ol 
the local bodies 

St All Finvnci Commissions 

The new eonsiiiutional piovisions 
regaiding the appointment ol a sLite finance 
commission at regular live-yearly intervals 
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aitd iul t^tni oT teftfcmte reflect tke 
recognition that in addition to whatever 
taxing and other fund-raising powers may 
be devolved on the local bodies, it would 
be necessary to supplement them with 
devolution trom the state level in the form 
ot both tax sharing and grants-in-aid 
Naturally, when a state f inancecommission 
deliberates on the question of providing 
local bodies at various levels with adequate 
funds the matter of adequacy cannot be 
determined without taking note ot the 
functions and responsibilities entrusted to 
the local bodies One important point to 
be borne in mind in this connection is that 
It IS the slate legislature, and not the state 
finance commission, which has to make up 
Its mind what functions and responsibilities 
ii 1 $ willing to transfer to the local bodies 
The finance commission has then to 
recommend such devolution ol funds and/ 
or financial powers as will enable the local 
bodies to discharge those functions and 
responsibilities satisfactorily 

In order that this does not act as adeterrent 
to the state legislatures transferring 
functions and responsibilities to the local 
bodies ihc constitutional amendments go 
out of the way to provide that the national 
finance commission should consider 
augmenting states finances in the light ot 
the recommendations ot the state finance 
commissions T he question which arises in 
the picsent context is whethei the Tenth 
Finance Commission currently deliberating 
on centre slate financial allocations could 
be given this additional term of reference 
so that the matter of augmenting the slates 
finances with a view to meeting the 
commitments arising out of the 
recommendations of the state finance 
commissions is not deferred for an unduly 
long period 

It IS worth noting also that unlike the 
constitutional provisions regarding the 
appointment ot the finance commission at 
the national level and its terms of reference, 
the new provisions regarding the terms of 
reference ot the stale finance commissions 
do not resinct tax shanng to any specified 
tax or duty levied at the state level In other 
words a state finance commission will not 
be obliged to confine its recommendations 
op revenue sharing only to certain specified 
taxes or duties II a state commission so 
decides it may link the devolution of funds 
from the state level to the totality ol the 
state revenues rather than the revenues 
from specified taxes and duties 

A state finance commission while 
recommending the principles which should 
govern the distribution ol revenues 
between Ihc state government and local 
bodies by way ot either tax shanng or 
grants-in-aid will hopefully go also into 
the question of the appropriate conditions, 
if any, that may be attached to such 


devotptum mut pot leawc flip ^ttestioA 
altogether to the state govemmeni It is 
only reasonable to hope that no state finance 
commisMon would confine itself to the 
mere anthmetic of devolution and inier te 
distnbution Nor could that be the objective 
ol the new constitutional provisions 
mandating the appointment of the 
commission on a regular basis 
Another point to he noted here is that 
the new constitutional provisions do not 
make any reference to borrowings by local 
bodies trom the state government, financial 
institutions or other sources There is 
however a reference that could be said to 
envisage borrowing by these bodies and 
that reference appears in the provision 
regarding the functioning of the district 
planning commission ' The committee, in 
preparing the draft development plan lor 
the distnet, is required to have regard to, 
among other specified matters, “Ihc extent 
and type ol available resources whether 
financial or otherwise” It is sate to assume 
that the district planning committee will 
in making an assessment ol the resources 
that can be mobilised tor its plan not 
exclude the amounts possible for the local 
bodies to raise by way of loans from various 
sources, including the state government 
for the purpose The omission ol any 
reference to borrowings by local bodies 
whether lor plan or non-plan purpose was 
perhaps deliberate so that the state 
legislatures could make the rules they like 
in this regard Perhaps, the advice of the 
state finance commission can be sought on 
this subject as one ot any other matter’ 
that can be referred by the state government 
to the commission It is important however 
that the local bodies are not altogether 
precluded trom borowing 
As a general point, it is necessary to bear 
in mind also that under the budgetary and 
other procedures which currently exist at 
the state level for financial allocations to 
local bodies and their release during the 
course of a year considerable control and 
discretion rest with the state level 
departments The result is that, the local 
bodies do not always receive the funds they 
expect, in amount as well as in time Also, 
there is scope for differential treatment, 
with some local bodies getting preferential 
treatment to the neglect ot others Perhaps 
the state finance commissitnis would have 
to go into this question of procedures 
regarding budgeting and releases of funds 
allocated to the local bodies 
That a state finance commission will 
have a major role in ensunng that the 
democratic decentralisation envisaged 
under the two constitutional amendments 
becomes operational and effective should 
be beyond doubt It would greatly enhance 
the credibility and acceptability of the 
commission if the state legislatures laid 
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down * ttrocedure fat apiwiittinaoiieto flus 
commission of persons whose competenoe, 
integrity and objectivity are fully 
established and known in the state In any 
case. It will be unfortunate if the 
appointments to the commission are 
considered as lying in the gift of the 
ruling political party in a state at a particular 
poini ot time, for distribution among 
favourites, be they from the bureaucracy 
or outside ’ 

Pi AN Allocations 

I f a state government adheres to the spint 
underlying the I Ith and 12th Schedules 
(these are ihe schedules listing matters with 
respect to which functional devolution may 
be made to the local bodies under the 73rd 
amendment the reference in this context is 
to schemes tor economic development 
and social justice as may be entrusted"' and 
under the 74th amendment the reference 
IS to ‘schemes as may be entrusted’) it is 
obliged to come to the conclusion that, as 
a very minimum the task of formulating 
disinct sector plans with respect 'u die 
matters listed in these schedules and also 
implementing the schemes falling und» 
these matters should be entrusted hereafter 
to the local bodies It should also follow 
that commensurate plan funds are placed 
at the disposal ot these bodies The question 
anses whetherthe magnitude and allocation 
of plan funds from the state to local bodies 
and among the local bodu ' sild .ilso F 
considered by the siau i .nee 
commissions Unfortunately, the national 
finance commission constituted under 
Article 280 has been looking into only 
non-plan expenditure requirements of the 
states The Ninth Finance Commission was 
an exception But this has been so not 
because the Constitution confines the 
national level finance commission to the 
non-plan side The new constitutional 
provisions also do not draw any distinction 
between the plan and non-plan financial 
requirements of the local bodies There is 
no reason therefore why the state finance 
commissions should feel bound to confine 
themselves to the assessment ot non plan 
expenditure of the local bodies lor 
recommending the devolution ol f>'nds and 
financial powers to the local bodies at 
various levels As is well known, it is 
because the national level finance 
commissions chose, or were driven, to 
confine themselves to the non plan side 
that they ended up underwriting, or trying 
to underwrite the non-plan deficits of the 
states This has led the states constantly to 
try and show as large a non-plan deficit 
as they can bs Iskibg on ever increasing 
non-plan commitments 1 t us hope that 
at the level of the sute governments die 
mistake of drawing a distinction between 
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plan and non-plan requRements of Oie local 
bodies for the purpose of devolution of 
funds will not be repeated when state 
finance commissions undertake the 
mandatory five-yearly review of finances * 

Here, it should be added that for the 
purposes of financial devolution and its 
consideration by the state finance com- 
."ssion. It IS equally unnecessary to draw 
a distinction between developmental 
and non-developmental functions de¬ 
centralised to the local bodies What a state 
finance commission has to ensure is 
that the local bodies are given access 
to funds which enable them to perform 
satisfactorily the functions, develop¬ 
mental or non-developmental, they are 
assigned 

Conclusion 

That functional decentralisation will 
remain only on paper il a corresponding 
financial devolution is not made at the 
same time is a statement which will be 
generally aiceptcd. The task of the state 
finance commissions will be to make sure 
that given the allocation of functions and 
responsibilities by a state to its local bodies, 
adequate matching financial powers or 
funds arc also put at their disposal and that 
too without 100 many constricting 
conditions As the authors of the 
constitutional amendments rightly 
anticipated, however, there could anse the 
need to supplement the funds of the slate 
governments in order for them to make 
adequate devolution to their local bodies 
This question will have to be referred to 
the Tenth Finance Commission, if necessary 
as an item to be additionally gone into, it 
cannot be left to the next finance 
commission which may not be appointed 
for another five years The state 
governments cannot be made to wait that 
long 

Maybe this occasion will be taken by the 
central government to consider also the 
question of making the national level 
finance commission a permanent statutory 
body, outside of the departments and 
ministries, with chairmanship and 
membership however changing every five 
years The present practice of taking up the 
quinquennial review ab initio when a new 
finance commission is appointed, with a 
small cell in the finance ministry doing the 
follow-up to the quinquennial award is 
certainly not the most efficient way of 
doing such a major exercise, which by its 
very nature has to be undertaken on a 
continuing basis and not in spurts Once 
the centre takes the initiative and puts the 
national level arrangements on a perma¬ 
nent footing, the slates too could con¬ 
sider making similar arrangements at 
their level. 


In any case, the question of a^menting 
the finances of the state governments to 
enable them to devolve adequate finances 
and/or financial powers to tiK local bodies 
will have to be faced immediately, if 
decentralised is meant to be pursu^ in 
earnest 

Notes 

1 See I S Culati, Fanckayuti Raj and 
Pevelopmeni, Father Thomas Nedumkallel 
Lectures. 1993, for a detailed discussion of 
the role envisaged for the distnci planning 
committee 

2 Unfortunately the appointments announced 
by some state governments, as for example, 
Kerala, confirm this suspicion Kerala's 
finance commission consists of two super¬ 
annuated bureaucrats and one serving 
bureaucrat who is also the secretary of the 
local administrative department 


3 How wib ibouM interpret tbie iMfeiieqiio in 
the working of the two constitutionil 
amendments has been dealt with by the 
author in Panchayab Raj and Develajment. 
op cit 

4 G V K Kao Committee (198.3) which was 
asked to review the exisung arrangements 
for rural development and poverty allevia¬ 
tion programmes also look the view that the 
plan and non-plan budgets of the depart¬ 
ments and the funds for various special 
schemes implemented at the district level 
or below should be transfeired to form 
the district budget Of course, the commit¬ 
tee had in mind only development depan- 
ments However, this manner of transfer of 
funds to the local bodies could, it was feared 
by some, mean that the funds will flow to 
these bodies largely, if, not only, “as 
earmarked allocations” (See I S Gulali. 
‘Decentralised Planning Loopholes that 
Remain’, Etanomic and Political Weekly 
August 9 1986 ) 
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Redamation of D^raded Lands within 
Canal Conunands 

B D Dhawan 

Expenditures on preventive measures tend to fall gravely short of desired levels, more so in poor economies 
with low savings and income levels In contrast, remedial measures get a markedly better deal In the context 
of land degradation from canal waters the question of investments in drainage, the widely acclaimed preventive 
remedy for averting waterlogging and salinity and investments in remedial measures foi reclamation of such 
degraded lands need to be examined 


UNDERSPENDINGon preventive measures 
IS a eommon malaise of our society, as 
diso of our economy It permeates almost 
dll segments of our economy right from 
household to government budgeting ol 
funds It IS not our purpose here to delve 
into the causes and ramifications oi this 
pervasive phenomenon The following 
preliminary observations would suffice 
as background remarks to our exploration 
ot the relevance of the maxim prevention 
IS better than cure in the particular context 
nt tackling waterlogging salinity problems 
irising following the development ol 
modern oi laige scale canal irrigation in 
•he country 

MxiAlSrOI UndI RIIINOINO 

At the very oulsci it is worthwhile to 
distinguish between underfunding on 
t.apital account and that on current or 
iccurring account The latter kind of 
underfunding is more commonly 
encountered these days It is this which 
causes mental anguish to many tor whom 
the old precept a stitch in time saves 
nine is ol cardinal significance In other 
words they ai c annoyed because the repair 
costs afterwards become manifold the 
initial sum not readily forthcoming lot 
carrying out timely repair or preventive 
maintenance work that is so ciitical for 
averting major breakdowns afterwards 
Recurring funds tor routine repair and 
maintenance ot capital assets in the Indian 
public sector arc increasingly becoming 
scarce Th^se are supposed to come out 
pf the revenue budgets which are not 
growing pan passu with soaring 
expenditure commitments, thanks to 
persistence of price inflation pervasive 
tax evasion, government profligacy in 
expenditure, and gross underpricing of 
many public sector goods and services 
(higher education, canal waters electricity 
for agricultural pump sets, etc)' 

Certain preventive actions entail capital 
allocations right from the beginning of a 
developmental plan Thus investment in 
drainage works is a preventive measure 
against problems of watei logging and 
salinity arising within tracts served by 
modefn canal irrigation In point of fact, 
water planning in the Indian subcontinent 


right from the mid-19th century onwards 
has been vigorously faulted by in 
numerable writers lor not having made 
the needed investment in drainage at the 
initial stage of canal construction itself 
The strategy ol the promoters ot canal 
projects has instead been to depend on 
undertaking remedial investments to 
reclaim the degraded lands whenever (and 
wherever in the canal commands) the 
problem of waterlogging or salinity raised 
Its ugly head Needless to say this runs 
counter to the old maxim prevention is 
better than cure 

As of today neatly six outof 29 million 
hectare area under canal irrigation in the 
country stands degraded with partial or 
total waterlogging and salinity/alkalinity 
This suggests that we have seiiously 
defaulted in the matter of remedial action 
also Why this original default (of not 
investing in drainage network) in the first 
place, and why this later default (of not 
remedying the land degradation) in the 
second place > 1 hese questions need to be 
answered Paucity of capital funds t$ 
indeed an important explanation in these 
defaults, as both diainage as well as 
remedial works are capital using Yet, a 
more satisfactory answer m^ lie in a 
fuller investigation into the economics of 
drainage and ol remedial measures for 
eradicating waterlogging and salinity from 
the affected canal tracts In what follows 
a modest beginning has been made in this 
direction 

Since the mid-1970s the World Bank- 
aided projects have put increasing 
emphasis on tackling environmental 
problems induced by canal irrigation For 
instance, in projects such as Haryana 
Irrigation II Upper Ganga Irrigation 
Modernisation Project in Uttar Piadcsh 
Madhya Pradesh Major Project, 
Maharashtra Composite Irrigation 111 
Project, Upper Knshna Irrigation II and 
Upper Krishna Irrigation 11, project 
designs have incorporated drainage as well 
as irrigation investments Major emphasis 
on drainage is, in particular, included in 
the Punjab Irrigation and Drainage Project 
Phase II Unfortunately, much less 
emphasis than vtsualised under these 
projects has been put on drainage by most 


state governments ‘This lack of attention 
IS reflected both as concerns the very 
limited investments made on drainage 
even where such investments are clearly 
needed and in the inadequate (as little as 
10 to 20 per cent of funding requirements) 
provision of funds for maintenance of 
drains Those drains that have been 
constructed have been poorly maintained 
and are usually badly silted and overgrown 
with weeds” These observations are 
from the recent report of the Review 
Team of the World Bank on the Indian 
irrigation sector 

MAONITlIOr OI PaOBLFM 

There seems to be some sort ol 
inevitability about waterlogging-salinity 
problem following the development of 
large scale canal irrigation This is amply 
borne out by the history ot mankind in this 
regard and the widespread incidence of 
this problem still prevailing the world 
over India is no exceptional case in this 
matter though firm estimates in respect 
of Its incidence are lacking 

An assessment by an official, six-man 
study group, under the chairmanship of 
the irrigation advisor of the Planning 
Commission, by the ministry of water 
resources (MOW) constituted in 1986 but 
which came out with its report in December 
1991, brings out that canal commands in 
India contain about 2 46 million hectares 
ot waterlogged area, about 3 06 million 
hectares ot salinity-affected area, and 
about 0 24 million hectares of alk^inity- 
affected area [MOW 1991] Thus, a little 
under 6 million hectares oi farm area 
within the Indian canal commands could 
be labelled as degraded lands from which 
crop production as well as farm income 
could be much below the corresponding 
level prevailing on normal lands Needless 
to add, the primary cause of this land 
degiadation within the canal commands 
IS indeed the advent of canal irrigation 
whose seeped-in waters so build up the 
water table as to create conditions of water¬ 
logging, salinity and alkalinity (To a small 
extent, a waterlogged piece of land may 
be simultaneously salinised or alkalmised 
Likewise, a field may suffer simultaneous¬ 
ly with salinity and alkalinity ) But some 
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of th» degradkid an» it undoubtedly of 
pre-canal vintage, le. >t it naturally 
waterlogged or saiine/alkaline Such 
naturally degraded area in the entire 
country could be of comparable magnitude 
to that prevailing within canal commands, 
naroel), a little under six million heaarcs 
Nirmal Sengupta in hit> book Uitr- 
Fnendly Irngaiton Destgm, mentions an 
estimate of seven million ha for naturally 
saline lands in India ^ 

The culturabic command area of the 
Indian canal systems known as the CCA 
in the iingaiion parlance ol the country. 
IS oi the order of 29 million hectares So, 
the degraded area within canal commands 
(1 76 mha) constitutes about 20 per cent 
of the CCA And the incidence of water 
logging (8 4 per cent) is somewhat lower 
than that ot salinity and alkalinity (114 
per cent) 

Here I may hasten to point out few 
things lest contusion should arise The 
iniidence of waterlogging salinity has 
been variously placed by different wi iters 
Evidently the incidence would be lower 
when the affected aica within canal 
commands only is divided by total irrigated 
area in the country This erroneous route 
IS occasionally adoptc'd by irrigation 
enginceis who art prone to minimise the 
malaise of w itcilugging salinity The 
pendulum swings to the other extreme in 
the hands ot some vocal critics ol modem 
canals oiiginating from massive 
reservoirs Evidently the incidence ot tin 
mil use IS greatly magniticd when one 
divides the entire area sultcnng from 
waterlogging and salinity (i c n.ituraily 
watcriogged/siliniseci plus secondarily 
watc rioggtd/salinised) b' ih c i ni 
commanded art a Then the ic , <.iwc<.n 
cases wheic the daiuigvi usa and its 
incidence ditici leu icisons ot dclimtiunal 
V inations W itcilugging is usually defined 
111 terms ol use ot watci tabic within emp 
root /one which may be deemed to be of 
varying depth in dillerent places eg it is 
1 2 metres in Maharashtra statistics 
maintained by 'his state’s well known 
Diicctorate ot Irrigation and Research 
development and it is 2 0 metres in some 
estimates put out b^ the Central Gmundwater 
Board (eg by B PC Sinha) Likcwisc the 
affected area can be divided by created 
irrigation potential instead of the CCA of the 
canals, as has been recently done by Kanchan 
Chopra in her paper - she placed the 
incidence ol land degradation at 5 9 per cent 
(varying from a low ol 0 31 per cent for 
Maharashtra to a high of 13 8 per cent tor 
Onssa) 

iNVrSTMENT NFIOS 

It IS estimated by the MOW group that 
an investment of the order of Rs 60,000 
million (Rs 6,000 crore) could remedy the 


tbiRMge on 6 ffthn of our land within the 
canal commands In other words, a curative 
or remedial outlay at the rate of Rs 10,000 
per hectare of damaged land (Rs 20,000/ 
ha for alkali-affected areas) could reclaim 
the degraded lands Given the present day 
high unit investment cost of canal 
irrigation development (typically placed 
in the neighbourhood ot Rs 40,0()0/ha) 
the remedial expenditure tor restoring 
degraded lands to their normal productive 
level appears comparatively less These 
investment numbers do suggest that land 
reclamation is a much more attractive 
proposition than adding new canal 
irrigation capacity Possibly, this lends 
credence to the view that environmental 
damage from d( \ lupmcni need not be ot 
an irreversible 1) pc Alter all reversibility 
means th it liic costs of reversing the 
damage t lower than the benefits arising 
thereof Hut then this appears to run 
counter to the maxim prevention is better 
than cure 

Thus one would be curious to ascertain 
if the costs ul preventive measures like 
development ol drainage and ancillary 
monitoring systems for water table 
observations could have been lower than 
the cuircsponding costs of the remedial 
measuics Moic strictly wc have to 
contrast the tollowing two scis ot costs 
In the first set are preventive costs in the 
shape ot (i) one shot investment outlays 
at the time of canal construction stage 
and (ii) rec urring repair and maintenance 
costs ol the assets created through such 
investment outlays In the other set arc 
(a) investment outlays tor remedial 
measures (b) icciiiring repair and main 
tciiincc costs ol assets created through 
such outlays and (c) the ctup output or 
farm incomes lost over the years because 
of land degradation having set in in the 
wake ot canal irrigation 
By not undertaking preventive measures 
at the beginning when canal systems in 
various regions ot India were built in the 
past notably during the pre independence 
eta the planners ol these systems acted 
as if the preventive costs in totality would 
exceed the lemedial costs namely the 
cost (a) plus the cost (b) foi reclaiming 
the degraded lands In other woids they 
thought that the cost ul remedying the 
degraded lands later on would be 
lower than the preventive cost of anti 
waterlogging and anti-salinity measures 
Sucf thinking cannot be verified or tested 
for lack of histoncal data Yet, in a review 
ot Indian irrigation sector by the World Bank 
(199 ) the prudence behind this thinking is 
echoed in the tollowing way 
The key to tackling most ot the above 
problems is drainage In the past while 
the eventual need for drainage was 
recognised as early as the late 19th century 


sueh invesimenu were deferred on the 
grounds that they were not needed then 
and funding was best sp^nt on new 
irrigation investment This strategy makes 
good economic sense 
Two major considerations in such 
deferment of outlays on drainage works 
at i anal ini option could he (I) compulsions 
of meeting financial viability criterion for 
approval of ma|or irrigation schemes and 
(2) delayed and patchy nature of the 
phenomenon of waterlogging salinity in 
a canal command Prior to the 
Independence and till around the end of 
the Third Five Year Plan (1965 66), the 
major irrigation schemes were not cleared 
on social cost benefit basis but on financial 
viability that is revenue receipts from 
irrigation charges paid by farmers were 
expected to cover capital and operational 
costs (including some interest on borrowed 
capital funds) In the pre HYV farming 
of that era irrigation charges were 
constrained by the comparatively lower 
impact of canal waters in raising farm 
incomes Pro|eci promoters were 
compelled to keep unit capital cost per 
irrigated hectaie as low as possible 
necessitating avoidance of outlays on 
drainage network canal lining etc 

Waterlogging/salinily arise because of 
buildup in water table a process that is 
governed by a number of factors such as 
pre canal depth to water table drainabillty 
ol soils conjunctive irrigation practices, 
proximity ol fields to mam canals etc 
Hence the land degradation occurs at 
varying time periods and in pockets ot a 
canal command Neither the time period 
nor the pockets can be assessed at the 
time ot canal construction thereby 
necessitating the extensive development 
of drainage network in the whole command 
in case It IS desired as a preventive measure 
toi containing waterlogging/salintty 
Evidently this would add to project costs 
substantiallv 


Tabi r A 


Crop 

Kg/ha 

Yield Level_ 

Percent 

Improvement 

Kicc 

1 690 

36 

Colton 

540 

25 

Mai/c 

1 340 

25 

Wheat 

1 080 

18 

Coarse grains 

674 

30 


Tabic R 

Crop Sequence 

IRR (Percent) 

Bajra mustard 

57 6 

Cotton wheat 

52 6 

Bairu wheat 

446 

Colton barley 

41 8 

Bajra barley 

14 t 
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BEfWtTS FROM ReCLANtATION 

Whether it makes good economic sense 
to invest resources in land reclamation today 
‘ depends on (he outcome of a cost-benefit 
a^ysis of the investment. Whereas costs 
would comprise capital and recurring 
expenditures of reclaiming degraded land, 
the benefits consist of recurring stream of 
addition to output from reclaimed lands. 
Even without reckoning with the sizeable 
burden of recurring costs, the MOW Group 
strongly commends investment in 
reclamation works. In its calculus, the annual 
return of R$ 12,800 per ha exceeds the 
investment cost of Rs 10,000 per reclaimed 
hectare. 

According to it, the nation would be able 
to augment its food production to the extent 
of two tons per hectare per year from each 
unit of the reclaimed land. Valuing this extra 
food output at Rs 8,000 (at the rate of Rs 
4,000per ton), the group found this recurring 
monetary benefit quite substantial in 
comparison to the remedial outlay. in.stead 
of duly reckoning with the concomitant 
maintenance and repair costs of the 
investment, the MOW group proceeded on 
the questionable track of counting as an 
added benefit the implied interest cost of 
Rs 4,800 on capital .sum of Rs 40,000 locked 
in canal irrigation per hectare of land. No 
wonder, then, it ends up with a too rosy 
picture of returns from investment in land 
reclamation. 

So. there is one error arising from the 
omission of repair and maintenance costs, 
and the other one of commission in 
counting the implicit interest cost on 
capital. The third, and no less serious 
error, arises from gross overestimation of 
the benefit from additional crop 
production. For all practical purposes, the 
MOW group has unwarrantedly assumed, 
albeit implicitly, that existing level of 
crop yields from degraded lands is almost 
nil. This is suggested by the circumstantial 
evidence fact that yields of canal irrigated 
foodgrains in India are currently around 
two tons/ha, which is exactly the additional 
yield anticipated by the group from the 
reclaimed lands. In reality, however, the 
degraded lands do yield some positive 
output. Let us look at evidence in this 
regard, notably from studies conducted 
by the well known Central Soil Salinity 
Research Institute (CSSRI), Kamal. 

CSSRI Findings 

A CSSRI survey of 110 farmers of 
Sultanpur district, one of the badly affected 
districts within the big Sarda Sahayak (SS) 
command project of central and east Uttar 
Pradesh, reveals that in the mid 1980s 
overall crop yields on degraded portions 
of the sample farms were between one- 
third and two-fifths less than those 
observed on normal soils. The sample 


yields on aUtaline lands were somewhat 
more adversely afrected*than those on 
waterlogged fields. More specifically, the 
yield was,- on the average, attenuated to 
the extent of 42 per cent on alkali soils, 
and 36 per cent on waterlogged soils. 
Likewise, survey results from the 
Lunkaransar tract of Indira Gandhi Project 
Canal (formerly known as Rajasthan 
Canal) showed that salinity and water¬ 
logging together diminished crop yields 
by almost one-third (31 -35 per cent on the 
average, but 52 per cent in the case of 
important gram crop of the tract). 

When affected lands are rehabilitated 
through remedial measures, the crop yield 
gains from such lands would logically be a 
fraction of the normal yield levels. 
Amazingly, the MOW group itself cites such 
evidence from Pakistani experience in 
rehabilitating saline soils, when it mentions 
improvements in crop yields on such lands 
(Table A). 

The foregoing evidence suggests that 
the additional crop output from rehabili¬ 
tated lands, as projected by the MOW 
group, is of doubtful credibility. At best, 
this may hold for the badly degraded 
lands from which existing crop yields 
are approaching zero. Even in this ex¬ 
treme situation, the additional output of 
Rs 8,000 per hectare needs to be assessed 
on a net basis (net of co.sts of farm inputs 
used in cultivating such rehabilitated 
lands). This netting out would further 
diminish the magnitude of the purported 
benefits from land reclamation. In the 
CSSRI study for the Sarda Sahayak 
command, the net output was 55 per cent 
of gross output. 

The benefits would be still smaller in 
case the rehabilitated lands fail to get 


back to their homul soil vigour. After alt. 
in the study cited earlier for the Pakistani 
case, the reclamation was far from 
complete; only 65 per cent of the area was 
wholly reclaimed; 30 per cent area was 
partially reclaimed, and 5 per cent 
remained altogether unreclaimed despite 
remedial measures. Even on the wholly 
reclaimed lands the improvement in yield 
was not commensurate with the associated 
cost of cultivation, a point duly noted by 
the MOW group but without realising its 
adverse import for their own rosy claim. 

These results necessitate a closer 
scrutiny of evidence in respect of actual 
costs and realised benefits of land 
reclamation. In what follows we re¬ 
examine the data base from another CSSRI 
study that pleads for undertaking 
investments in land reclamation through 
sub-surface drainage works. The CSSRI 
conducted three pilot projects in respect 
of drainage of waterlogged-saline soils in 
two villages (Kailankhas and Mundalana) 
of Sonepal district and one village 
(Sampla) in Rohtak district.' The affected 
lands were extremely saline (EC value 
averaged 24 in two Sonepat villages and 
50 in Sampla village). 


Tabu 2; Yiu.d of Difff.ri:nt Croks in 
S uB-SuRHACC Drainage Experiment ai Sampla 

(QumloUha) 


Crop Dram S pacine (Metres) 

2.S ,50 75 


Bajra 

25.0 

22 0 

15 0 

Mustard 

24.5 

20 7 

9.3 

Barley 

42.0 

29.6 

20.9 

Wheat 

49.4 

40.8 

25.0 

Colton 

180 

16.4 

16.0 


Sourer. P K Joshi et al (1987) 


Table 1; Relevant Parameters of Three Pilot Projects in Sub-Surface Drainage 
Conducted by CSSRI 


Specification 

Open 
System at 
Kailanakhas 
Village 

Closed 
System at 
Mundalana 
Village 

Closed 
System at 
Sampla 
Village 

Area under reclamation 

(i e, drained or protected area) 

2.1 ha 

7.9 ha 

10.0 ha 

Soils: 

Texture 

Sandy loam 

Sandy loam 

Sandy loam 

pH value 

7.3-7 9 

8.3-10.3 

7.2 

EC (mmhos/cro) 

24 

24 

50 

Hydraulic conductivity (metres/day) 

0.8 

0.3-0.7 

1.0 

Rainfall 

.530 mm 

530 mm 

6S0 mm 

Sur-surface drainage 

Depth of drains (metres) 

1.5 

1.75 

1.75 

Spacing (in metres) 

58.6 

so. 67, 84 

20,50,75 

Length of laterals 

Four 

Ten 

Ten 

Type of drains 

Open 

PVC tube 
drains 

Cement 
concrete tile 
drains 

Removal of drained water * 

By gravity 

By pump 

By pump 

Depth to groundwater uible (metres) 

0.47 to 2.00 

0 to 2.00 

Oto 1.7 


Sourer. Adapted from P K Joshi, O P Singh, K V G K Rao and K N Singh’s Research Note. , 
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Economic: and .FoRt^ Woaifllk 


vif 

Ki'f. 



inie capital coM oif aMb>niifBoe dhiiiu^ 
tanged between Rs 9^7 l/ba and Rs 21,913/ 
ha. The Iowa figuR is for widely-spaced 
field drainage system (7S-metre spacing) 
and the highaestinuite is relevant forcloseiy- 
spaced drainage system (2S-metre spacing. 
These estimates pertain to closed hibe/tile 
drainage woiks in which a sump (a sort of 
tank) and a pumping set are used to remove 
the drained water which moves naturally 
through horizontally laid network of pipes. 
From the sump water is lifted up and disposed 
of in nearby ‘nallah’, river, or sea.^ 

Among these horizontal-cum-vertical 
drainage systems, the one with 7S-metre 
spacing was found the most economical. 

The internal rate of return (IRR) for this 
drainage system ranged between 34 and 
58 per cent, its magnitude varying with 
kharif-rabi cropping sequences or 
rotations as shown (Table B). 

As spacing between field drains is 
reduced, level of salinity reduction rises, 
with consequent improvement in the yield 
of crops. In the study area this reduction 
in salinity level (as measured by ‘desi' 
Siemen per metre in top 20 cm of soil 
layer) in the very first year (June 1984 to 
November 1985) of the pilot project fell 
as follows: 

For 75-metre spacing : from 46.10 to 6.6 
ds/m 

For 25-metre spacing : from 50.70 to 3.3. 

ds/m 

Likewise, the yield differentials for 
different spacings are shown in Table 2. 
Yield gains, resulting from reduction in 
drain spacing, do not appear to be 
commensurate with the consequent 
increase in investment outlays (vide 
Table 3). Still, the investment in drainage 
appears viable proposition up to a 
spacing of 25 metres. For this spacing 
the IRR lies between 23 per cent and 
44 per cent. 

'Hie most noteworthy result emerging 
from a sensitivity analysis, however, is 
that subsurface drainage as a salinity 
control measure is not a viable proposition 
when the realised yields are half as much 
as shown in Table 2. For 25-metre spacing, 
the cotton-barley and the bajra-barley 
sequences on the reclaimed lands become 
uneconomic even when the yields of the 
sequences fall shortof the visualised ones 
by only 20 per cent margin. This brings 
us to the vital matter of determinants of 
crop yields on reclaimed soils. The yields 
on such soils are determined by farmers’ 
ability to practise input intensive fanning 
which alone can give rise to high levels 
of crop yields envisaged after reclamation, 
namely, nearly 49 quintals for wheat, 18 
quintals for cotton, 42 quintals for barley, 
25 quintals for musurd and btqra, and 
also by the degree of soil degradation 
remedied by the-drainage system. In the 


event 0f drainage, network Incoming cotfocttM’diWin oB^i^.dfai^^ 
dysfunctional due to poor maintenance, directorate of Irrigation research mud 
the rebiaimed lands can relapse into development 03IRD), Maharashtra, one of 
degradation, partially or wholly. In such the pioneers in land reclamations widiin 
an eventuality, the viability of investment camd commands, places the maintenance 
over a period of 30 to 50 years becomes cost of a drainage schone at Rs 9,300 per 
a big question mark.’ This calls for an year for each kilometre of drain lengfo.* 
empirical verification of the useful life of DIRD’s corresponding norms for capital 
drainage investments in actual field costs are Rs 4,00(Vha for deep soils, and 
conditions (without close supervision Rs 3,10Q/ha for medium soils. R R Doshi 
provided by the drainage experts). of Shivaji University, .Kolhapur (Maha- 
Joshietal, as also DIRD, Pune, underline tfshtra), reports actual reclamation costs 

one beneficial external effect of for two projects in Kolhapur and Sangli 

investment in a small-scale drainage districts as Rs 6,500 and Rs 26,(X)0 per 

project for land reclamation, namely, hectare. Of these, the surface drainage 

fields adjoining the project area could component stood at Rs 1,636 and Rs 7,525 
also experience gains in crop yields due per hectare of protected area - these 
to some incidental land drainage. Such estimates, being at 1979 prices, need upward 
area could constitute one-fifth of the revision for the much higher price level 
design project area. Monitoring of crop today. In comparison to the CSSRI 
yields on such adjacent areas in the case estimates ofcapital cost for sub-surface land 
of Kalanakhas pilot project showed drainage, the unit cost of Rs lO.OOQ/ha 
improvement in wheat yield from a' assumed tentatively by MOW group 
level of six quintals/ha in the first year appears low on two counts. First, this 
of the project to 16 quintals/ha in the figure appears to be relevant for wide, 7Sm 
third year. spacing drains. For the 25m spacing. 

Admittedly, this external benefit does ' which would be needed for poorly draimd 
not get internalised in their BC analysis, soils, the capital cost could be twice as 
But it may have to be offset by possible much. Second, the CSSRI estimates are at 
ill effects arising from the disposal of the price level of the first half of the 80s. 
saline drained waters in the nearby nallah/ Since then, the labour costs (labour 
river. The positive effect would diminish component is around one-fifth of total 
in importance with'the increase in the reclamation cost as per the CSSRI 
scale of land drainage scheme. The negative statistics) and the material cosu have shot 
effect from saline water disposal can assume up by a factor of least two. Therefore, the 
increasing significance with the increase in MOW group’s estimates in respect 
volume of drained saline water added to a capital expeiiditure appear biased down¬ 
river. The users of river would have to then wards. The estimate of Rs 10,(XXVha for 
contendwithincreasedsalinityinriverflows. land reclamation might be more relevant 
This increased salinity in river flows can be for non-saline waterlogged areas which can 
harmful to irrigated lands elsewhoe if these be betterremedied through vertical drainage 
flows are committed to irrigation. Given by the use of tube-well technology - this 
resistance from downstream users, the technology is infeasible in hard rockregions. 
disposal of drained waters can become 

problematic. Its resolution through an Summary View 

extension of main drain channel right up to 

the sea might make the land reclamation To conclude, one may accept without 
option uneconomic for tracts situated far much serious reservation the MOW 
away from the sea coast. group’s three-fold assessment that (i) the 

incidence of waterlogging, salinity and 
Realism in Cost Estimates alkidinity is confined to 5.75 million hectares 

out of 29 million hectares of canal 
As to the estimates of the MOW group commanded area in India, (ii) some of diis 
in respect of the remedial costs, these also degraded area is of pre-canal period, and 
need probing for their realism. It has already (iii)the whole of this affected area is not 
been pointed out that the mnual repair and totally unproductive and that partially 
maintenance costs have not been reckoned affect^ la^ do yield some positive crop 
with. These costs can be sizeable in high output. But one cannot do the same about 
rainfall situations leading to caving in of its tall claims with respect to its estimated 


Taslb'3: Per Cent Changes in Capital Costs and Yield Gains 


As we move from 

Cqiital 

Costs 


Yield Gain bv Ciod 


Barley 

Wheat 

Bajm 

Cotton 

Miutiird 

75 m spacing to 25 m spacing 

134 

lot 

98 

66 

13 

163 

75 m spacing to-SO m spacing 

62 

42 

64 

47 

3 

18 '■ i 

SO in spacing lo 25 m spacing 

45 

42 

21 

14 

10 



C 



bmefiu bom redaimtng such lands through 
remedial measures 

Its estimate of annual beneHts to the tune 
of Rs 7,400 cFore from reclamation are 
overblown The error here is two-fold First, 
It has gravely erred by treating as a benefit 
thetacUinterestcostoltheorderofRs 2,760 
crore on a hypothetical capital cost of 
Rs 23,000 crore embedded in the degraded 
lands on account of their having been 
provided access to canal waters Second, 
there is gross exaggeration of additional 
output/income after land reclamation as it is 
making the unrealistic tacit assumption ot 
existing mitput from degraded lands being 
ml In all likelihood, the realistic value of 
additional food output might turn out to be 
in the neighbour-hood ot Rs 2,500 crore 
annually Likewise, the net output 
contribution (net of costs of cultivation) 
might be around Rs 1,(XX) crore only Finally, 
the cost ot remedial measures placed at 
Rs 6,000 crore is probably underassessed 
considerably, and recurring repair and 
maintenance costs ot drainage network are 
not at all reckoned with 

The upshot of our reassessment ot the 
MOW group's calculus is that returns to 
investments in land reclamation are rather 
modest (probably in the range ot 10 to 20 
per cent) Its rosy portrayal of a rupee- 
for-rupee return is totally unrealistic 


Notes 

1 One noteworthy lacuna m oi|r planning for 
development has been non-proviston of 
funds for undertaking requisite repair and 
maintenance work on already created 
capital assets, planning has become simply 
an exercise in fresh capital formation 

2 It needs to be pointed out that waterlogging 
and salinity whether natural or due to man 
made reasons arc not the pnncipal sources 
of land degradation in our country As per 
the official estimates, the break up of 
degraded land of the order of 173 million 
hectares in the country is as follows 


MiUion ha 

Due to water erosion 

111 

Due to wind erosion 

39 

Waterlogged 

83 

Saline soils and coastal sandy 

areas 3 3 

Alkali soil area 

23 

Ravines and gullied area 

40 

Rivenne and torrents area 

27 


Sounr M Velaynlhuin(l992) 

3 P K loshi who kindly read the draft version 
of this paper informs me that results from about 
10 pilot drainage projects ore now available 

4 If the drained water is not too saline it can be 
used for crop acuviiy or walenng trees It can 
also be disposed of through an evaporation 
pond yielding salt for inoustnal use 

3 During the course of a field visit arranged 


bytha Dineioraieof ImgaHan •adRsteaKli 
Ctevelopment (OIRD). Pune, the anthor saw 
an old sub-tuiface drainage scheme which 
was still functional after half a century of 
operation 

6 This IS a bit dated norm that needs upsvaid 
revision for the pnee/wage rise of the 
recent years - possibly it should be nearer 
Rs 13,00(Vkm at today's price level 
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DISCUSSION 


Supreme Court and Terrorism 

Viknuqjit Reen 


K BALAOOPAL’s cnticismsot thcTerronst 
and Disruptive Activities (Prevention) Act 
1987 (‘In Defence of India - Supreme Court 
and Terronsm’, Economic and Political 
Weekly, August 6, pp 2054-2060) seem 
unfair The article's underlying attack is 
against the Indian democratic system, mote 
specifically the judiciary as being ‘political- 
class’bias^ As the learned wnter observes 
in his article, 

A Court that understands terrorism the same 
way as the Union Home Ministry(as Justice 
Pandian and his brotherhood unabashedly 
do) cannot look at TADA in the spint of 
the best values expressed by the Indian 
Supreme Court in the past (at p 2054) 

It IS sad that the Supreme Court should 
voluntarily become part of this ideological 
campaign of the Indian State (at p 2055) 
Ihe Defence of India evidently is a very 
demanding cause but quite thoroughly out 
of time with what is best about the 
Constitution of India But Justice Pandian 
and his brother judges think otherwise 
unfortunately they have set these concepts 
one against the other and have ended up 
looking at the Defence of India the way a 
KPS Gill would (at p 2060) 

To my mind the scope for such criticisms 
arises as a consequence of Wcstminstcnsing 
the Indian Constitution and derailing it on 
day one Balagopal seems merely to echo 
the Marxian perspective that every law is 
an instrument of class oppression reflected 
in politics-the TADA Act being no 
exception 

It IS evidently a consequence ol the nature 
of law as an institution of the bourgeois 
state Its notion of fairness and equitability 
can only be formal and notional and therafore 
insensitive to social hierarchies and unequal 
social and economic relabons (at p 2058) 
The political nature of TADA - the fact that 
politics IS a central element of the 
classification of enmes effected by this 
statute - IS fully evident here (at p 2059) 
However, while critiquing the TADA Act 
as being anti-democratic, Balagopal falls 
into his own ideological trap The use of the 
nghts granted by the ‘anti-democratic 
system’ to attack the system itself leads to 
a paradox The article lumps 'learned' 
counsels for defence, the additional solicitor 
general and the judges together as being 
inept, 

'niat the special (vocedure can bequesuoned 
not for being special but for being arbitrary 
and unreasonable isa distinction emphasised 
by the Maneka Gandhi judgment, which 
Justice Pandian does not recognise And as 
nobody who argued the case has contended 


that TADA violates Article 19 or any other 
fimdamental right, there is nothing left to 
the vindicated This about sums up the 
Constitution bench judgment on TADA (at 
p 2054) (Emphasis added) 

This shows a poor reading of the 
Constitution Clearly no counsel would rely 
solely (Balagopal's view that no fundament^ 
right was utilised to challenge the TADA 
Act IS contrary to record) on Article 19 to 
challenge the TADA Act as he would meet 
the devastating counter that Article 19 itself 
IS subject to ‘reasonable restrictions' on nghts 
on grounds of public order, and sovereignty 
and integnty of India And this is what the 
TADA Act IS all about Therefore the 
comment “A coun that thinks justice is 
another name for the secunng of public 
order cannot (do justice) (at p 2054), is 
nothing but repudiation of a court bound by 
(he parameters of the constitutional 
restnctions on Article 19 freedoms on 
grounds of public order, and the unity and 
integnty of India The derinition of terronst 
act and disruptive activity clearly mandates 
that It must be with “intent to overawe the 
government as by law established” and 
“advocating secession” respectively, both 
acts falling within permissible restnctions 
on Article 19 freedoms 
Even Balagopal implicitly validates the 
reasoning of the Supreme Court when he 
concedes in the very next line “Heinous 
enmes have no doubt been committed by 
the armed groups espousing these causes, 
especially but not only in Punjab” (p 2054) 
Despite this Balagopal argues that there is 
no need for the TADA Act as it is nothing 
but a “political game couched in penal and 
judicial language” (p 2057) Does he mean 
that the flaw is more with its working than 
its conceptual premise'’ 

Balagopal’s concession to the TADA 
Act’s relevancy is no different from what 
the Supreme Court of India found (is quoted 
and cnticised by Balagopal p 2054) A 
terronst even with a political aim resorts to 
senseless killing to dnve home his point or 
destabilise the government, and others 
provide the requisite ideology The stance 
which Balagopal takes is no dtfTerent from 
dial of the Supreme Court of India Yet, in 
the same breath he cnticises the Supreme 
OHirtforthesame‘failing’ Like the defence 
counsels he cnticises, Balagopal has also at 
the outset 

Conceded the terrain of history and 
soaology to the Additional Sdicitor General 
and fought their case with arguments 
about the unreasonableness of the 


classification of the terrorist and disruptive 
offences, and the unfairness of the procedure 
prescribed for charging and trying these 
offences (p 2055) 

In the end the author himself attacks the 
unreasonableness of the classification when 
he concludes, 

A classification under Article 14 cannot 
therefore be repugnant to the right of political 
liberty, the fr^om of political choice that 
IS implied by Article 19(1) (aXb) and (c) 
If It IS, would not be a reasonable 
classificauon (p 2059) 

The inexorable logic then follows-a 
‘classification’ under Article 14 is allowed, 
this classification if passing muster as a 
reasimablc restnebon on Article 19 freedoms 
on grounds of public order, unity and inte¬ 
grity of India would be valid To find what 
IS ‘reasonable’ is the preserve of thejudiciary 
If ihe TADA Act stands the test of Article 
21 (nght to life and liberty), as the Supreme 
Court has held in Kartar Singh’s case then 
It automatically can satisfy Article 19 by 
being a reasonable restnction on grounds of 
sovereignty and integrity of India and 
public ordeis as undoubt^Iy, Article 19 
freedoms which arc essenuai to enjoy life 
and liberty in its fullest can be availed only 
when the political base is stable enough 
to permit the play of individual wills 
(composite code theory of Maneka Candid 
case. Articles 14, 19 and 21 being read as 
a single whole) 

On the question ot theTADA Act targeting 
political dissent of the ‘fringe of democracy’ 
kind, Balagopal reflects a repudiation on the 
system. 

The text of TADA is a straight forward piece 
of illiberal legislauon targeted at militant 
political dissent (or even mere dissenting 
political opinion, in the case of ethnic groups 
or linguistic communities detinng freedom 
from India) (at p 2059) (emphasis added) 
Under the iundamental norms of cnimnal 
law, not merely the act but also the intent 
behind it is punishable Even the IPC 
recognises that ‘political offences' deserve 
higher punishment and the constitutionality 
of provisions against sedition and punish¬ 
ment for waging war against the state, has 
been upheld by the Supreme Court in past 
cases Balagopal seems to contradict himself 
here on the one hand he is all for allowing 
political dissent which repudiates the polity 
and in the same breath relies on Article 19 
nghts which subject themselves to 'umty 
and integrity of India’ - undoubtedly 
political concepts The C^onstitution grants 
only freedom of political choice through 
constitutionally established means and not 
through acts (including wntten or spoken 
expression) repudiaung the constitutional 
means themsel ves Tb^ore, when such 
classificauon under Article 14 exists, even 
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by use of Aiticle 1$. the TADA Aot is 
justified in prohibiting illegitimate political 
means ‘with the intent to overawe the 
government as by law established’ or 
wvocating secession’. 

The fundamental duty of every citizen 
under Article 51-A(c) and (i) of the 
Constitution is to uphold the sovereignty, 
-unity and integrity of India, to safeguard 
public property and to abjure violence. The 
state is enjoin^ by the Directive Principles 
of State policy under Article 38(1) to secure 
and protect as effectively as it may a social 
order where justice, social, economic, 
political shall inform all institutions of 
nrUional life. The Directive Principles are 
fiuidamental in the governance of the country 
and under Article 37 it is the duty of the state 
to apply these principles in the mtdting of 
laws. The constitution of ex-USSR had a 
provision proclaiming the right of the union 
republics freely to secede from the union 
but the provision remained meaningless. 
No state so far has issued its own death 
warrant. 

A plea is made for a 'peoples court’ by 
trading on dangerous ground: 

If the composition of the Bench had been 
slightly different then it is possible that at 
least some of the more obnoxious provisions 
of TADA, such as the admissibility of 
confessions made to policemen of rank SP, 
or above (section IS), the conferment of 
certain judicial powers on executive 
magisuate (sections 20(3) and 20(4)) and 
the oppressive prerequisites for the granting 
of bail (section 20(8)) would have been 
struck down by the majority (p 2054). 
True, that the procedure under the TADA 
Act is one of the harshest possible, it 
undoubtedly needs review, but in the strict 
letter of the law it is possible to validate the 
TADA Act, provided safeguards are built in. 
This is just what the Supreme Court has 
done in Kartar Singh’s case by laying down 
guidelines and recommending amendments 
to die act. But it cannot be said that merely 
because a procedure is harsh the whole act 
should be done away with. Those spreading 
anarchy by attempting at overthrowing a 
constitutional government cannot be allowed 
a free reign in the name of constitutional 
liberties itself. 

Balagopal’s underlying assumption that 
political freedom extends to the fnnge groups 
for the refwdiation of the constitutionally set 
up government is not negated by the con¬ 
stitution itself, but is required to be done 
through constitutionally protected speech 
and expression by providing reasonable 
restrictions on Article 19 on grounds of 
public order and unity and integrity of India. 
One cannot assail the Supreme Court 
judgment on grounds that there is no need 
for theTADA Act, though one may justifiably 
say that the procedure is too harsh and docs 
not provide the accused a full and fair 


opportunity to prove his innooenoe. One 
cannot be an apologist for the misuse of the 
TADA Act on persons other than the 
anarchists for whom it is intended, but the 
need for its correct and judicious use is 
undoubtedly there; violence begets violence, 
if not of the physical kind then in the legal 
response to preserve the very existence of 
the state. The TADA Act needs only a 
procedural review by the legislators to 
incorporate safeguards as suggested by the 
Supreme Court, but not repeal. 

Lastly, one may strive to dispel the soft 
approach towards terrorism that Balagopal 
seems to suggest. According to Alex Schmid 
in his book Political Terrorism - A Research 
Guide, about 109 definitions of ‘terrorism’ 
have emerged between the years 1936 and 
1981. A single definition of ‘terrorism’ is 
very difficult to arrive at. One man’s 
‘liberator’ is another man’s ‘terrorist’, one 
man’s ‘ethnic leader’ is another man’s 
‘secessionist’. Terrorism may be organised 
or unorganised violence to hold people in 
terror aimed towards crippling societal 
functioning and resistance to the terrorists 
ideology. Terrorist methods are violent 
forms of expression ranging from political 


diuent, to tecesihin,' Id repoifiiiM Witty. 
form of structured poUqr whldi may exiM 
in a society (anarchy). The usage of politica] 
violence as an arbiter of the sitintion is 
inconsistent with the refined intdiectual 
restraint expected in a democratic debate; 
terrorism becomes a hasty spillover of 
ideology into physical force wtoh no state 
can permit in the interests of democracy 
itself. Since words are capable of bang 
readily translated into action, through 
inflaming secessionist passions, it becomes 
imperative to stem the potential tide of 
violence at its inception. This answers 
Balagopal’s charge that advocating 
secessionism or alioiation of sections of 
society without violent acts are wrongly 
targeted by the TADA Act. Words are as 
eloquent of intent as acts. Indeed, it 
becomes the duty of both the citizen and the 
state to resist terrorism and its ideologue 
supporters as they strike at the root of 
democracy itself-free political choice is 
sought to be subjugated by terror. The 
design is to introduce widespread psycho¬ 
logical fear among the populace either 
through ideological propaganda or violent 


acts. 
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‘Globalised’Surat * 

Even before it had recovered fully from the temble communal carnage 
which began in December 1992 and continued intermittently for « 
mwe than six months, Swat has been engulfed by pneumonic 
plague The nature of the economy and civic authonty and the 
changing value system in civil society are to a large extent responsible 
for die succession of disasters The city of Surat represents several 
global phenomena - the predatory character of capital, the fraying 
ol the moral fabnc of civil society and the paralysis of public 
authority 2671 
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India is being inexorably drawn towards globalisation by a part of its 
own capital and an offshoot of its own society But the country has 
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saving IS relatively low and failing, unemployment is 
high and rising and R and D effort is minuscule Is there an 
alternative path ’ 2677 
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president and approved by the State Duma do exist, these institutions 
arc being treated unceremoniously, if they are not convenient, they 
arc just Ignored At Ihc same time, most of the liberal or left-centnst 
opposition IS not only fragmented but virtually insignificant in 
terms of popular support 2681 
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help contain the explosive situation 
created by the ettorts of Pakistan's 
ISI to promote militancy and nots 
in India and restore normalcy 
in the Kashmir valley can 
best do so IS a question that 
requires to be very carefully 
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With hundreds of thousands of 
children working under atrocious 
conditions all over the country, 
the nghts guaranteed to children 
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Workers Lose 

Despite the worken being highly 
unionised, with the CITU as the main 
union and despite the stale being 
under a Left Front government, the 
interests of the 2 5 lakh tea plantauon 
workers of West Bengal have been 
sacrificed in the latest three-yegr 
wage agreement signed in 
July this year _ 2645 
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hostile to, the claims of groups since 
It sees group claims as violative of 
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‘unencumbered* individual of 
liberal theory is completely 
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loyalty to any group _ 2697 
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Dismal State of Latur 
Rehabilitation 

IT is a year since the earthquake hit Killari 
and surrounding villages in Latui and 
Osmanabad, killing 8,000 people. 

Following the disaster, massive contri¬ 
butions of money and materials poured in 
from the government, individuals, social 
organisations, business houses and national 
and international agencies, and immediate 
relief measures were taken up. Later, a 
long-term rehabilitation programme to 
help the affected people to rebuild their 
shattered lives and communities was 
initiated. Construction of permanent new 
settlements and other measures, costing 
about a thousand crore of rupees, are 
presently under way. 

Based on studies and reports of these 
programmes by various voluntary organi¬ 
sations and a team from Bombay (on behalf 
of the Committee of Concerned Citizens) 
which visited the area recently and 
interacted with government officials, 
NGOs and a cross-section of the affected 
people, we are deeply concerned about the 
situation prevailing in the area and the 
progress of relief and rehabilitation 
programmes so far. 

To begin with, the fact that even after a 
full year the Aurangabad High Court had 
to give a directive to the state on September 
15, 1994 to provide water and temporary 
shelters to needy families speaks volumes 
for the way the state has gone about relief 
and rehabilitation measures. A recent 
study shows that about 40,000 temporary 
sheds are needed, whereas the government 
has sanctioned 1S ,000and has actually put 
up only 12,000. 

Besides, living conditions in the 
temporary tin sheds are far from 
satisfactory. Congestion in the confined 
and narrow rows of sheds, lack of adequate 
water and sanitary facilities, lack of 
privacy, particularly for women, are some 
of the problems. The tin sheds need to be 
upgraded (not through contractors but by 
the active involvement of the people), 
considering that these families may have 
to continue living in these sheds for at 
least another two. to three years till 
permanent bouses are provided. This 
prolonged stay under such stressful 
conditions is also creating a sense of relief- 
dependency among the people. 

The assurance given by the chief minister 
that the state government would complete 
the building of permanent houses before 
the 1$94 monsoon still remains a distant 
promise' Only 3,000 houses hive been 


built so far, of which only 1.600 have been 
actually handed o vm- to the affected people. 
Even these have been largely built by 
NOOs and industrial houses. The 
government’s own {ffogramme to build 
houses is still being finalised with the 
World Bank from whom it has sought a 
Rs 800 crore loan. 

Many powerful and influential ‘joint 
families' are reported to have cornered 
more than one housing unit in the new 
settlements, while poorer joint families 
have been allotted only one unit of hous ing. 
The new settlements have been built on 
land with rocky sub-strata which the 
government has acquired; given the unjust 
pattern of landholding, much of this 
acquired land belongs to the weaker 
sections and marginal farmers, alienating 
them from their land and livelihood in the 
long run In addition, the government’s 
claims of ‘voluntary’ land Uansfers at 
'generous prices’ need to be probed, for 
there have been complaints of harassment 
and coercion in some cases and of gross 
underpayment in others. 

Even in the new permanent .settlements, 
the fear of another earthquake, reinforced 
by constant tremors in the area, have made 
many of the allottees sleep in the open at 
nights or in tin sheds outside their houses 
Moreover, apart from building new hou.scs 
for the homeless, abuut2,S0,000 damaged 
houses in the affected areas aie in urgent 
need of repairs. 

These new houses are modelled on the 
standardised ‘box-like’ urban structuics 
totally inappropriate to rural community- 
based life-styles. These settlements lack 
traditional cooking facilities and space for 
keeping cattle and storing grain, fodder, 
firewood, etc Besides, they are not suitable 
for the high summer temperatures and the 
extreme seasonal fluctuations. Also, many 
joint families have been broken up in tlie 
process of resettlement. In essence, tlic new 
settlements do not provide for the 
requirements of ruial agricultural 
communities. 

While the state claims to have used a 
‘participatory process’ in making decisions 
on creating and designing the new 
townships, in reality this process has been 
limited to an interaction between the 
administration and the formal Panchayat 
dominated by the upper classes/dominant 
castes, leaving out a large number of people, 
particularly women, from decision-making 
processes. 

Widows and deserted women seem to be 
the worst affected in termsof compensation 
and housing entitlements. Many of them 
are yet to receive compensation or housing 
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because of competing male claimants 
among relatives. This and the total 
bre^down of their social and family 
support systons following the disaster 
have led to several psychological problems 
among such women who need special 
attention. 

The entire process of rehabilitation has 
also overlooked the important area of 
employment generation on a permanent 
basis. Introducing modem techniques to 
increase agricultural productivity will lead, 
in the long run, to fuller impoverishment • 
and marginalisation of agricultural 
labourers and marginal farmers once 
the construction boom and the aid flow 
dry up. 

The state is reported to have collected 
crores of rupees for relief work after the 
earthquake. This huge amount of money 
needs to be publicly accounted for. In fact, 
there should be a public audit of all the 
money collected by government as well as 
non-government organisations for relief 
and rehabilitation programmes 

Finally, instead of evolving an alter¬ 
native platform for expressing people’s 
concerns and playing a critical and creative 
role, the NGOs by and large appear satisfied 
to work separately and in isolated 
independent spaces with state and World 
Bank patronage The apparent co-option 
of the NGf)s by the state and the World 
Bank has left the maiginahsed groups to 
fend for them.sel vcs. In this process, the mar¬ 
ginal i.sed groups are getting fragmented 
under vanous political parties and politicians. 
We, therefore recommend; 

(1) The 2,50,000 damaged houses should 
be repaired as quickly as possible and 
definitely before the next monsoon. 

(2) Temporary shelters should be provided 
as a priority. At present, only 30 per cent 
of such shelters have been built. 

(.3) Special machinery should be set up for 
the speedy settlement of compensation 
and entitlements to widowed and deserted 
women. 

(4) The cultural patterns of the local 
communities should be taken into account 
in building new settlements. 

H Suresh, S M Daud, J B D’Souza, 
Ratnakar Madcari, Jatin Desai, Geeta 
Seshu, Asghar Ali Engineer, P A 
Sebastian, Teesta Setalvad, Winni 
Pereira, M P Adenwala, P K Das, 
K PrabbakarNair, AjitMuricken.Man 
Engineer, Nicky Cardozo, Nalini 
Pandit, Colin Gonsalves, Mibir Desai, 
S D Digbe. 

Committee of Concerned Citizens, 
Bombay. 
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A Bridge Too Many 

T he Reserve Bank of India’s measures to prevent use of 
bank funds by nombanking financial companies (NBPCs) 
in the share ma^el and in other extramural activities have 
come iQ> against sevt^ criticism. The measures, the cntics 
have pointed out, amount to a return to regulation and inter¬ 
ference with-the banks’ freedom to take tlieir loidmg deci¬ 
sions. The central banking authority has also been charged 
with extending step-motherly treatment to the private finan¬ 
cial companies. In a way, the RBI and the government are 
entirely to blame if the much-needed measures now intro¬ 
duced have atnacted widespread aitiasm. Apart from having 
encouraged an environment of unbridled flnanaal dcalmgs, 
piled layer upon layer, far beyond the requuements of the real 
sectors of the economy, they have been guilty of gentaating 
extravagant expectations of gains from share market opera¬ 
tions. The bigger companies who have raised funds from the 
Euro-doUar market, ostensibly for productive investment, 
have been allowed to merrily ^vert these funds to the share 
market. Together with the investments by the His, this has 
been responsible for the share market boom and the dis- 
propomonaterise m oyiitalisation values. Furliier, banks have 
been pomitted to lend agamst company shares and the RB1 has 
been takmg credit for its poliaes havmg succeeded in closely 
linking the money and coital markets. In fact the objective 
should have been inrecisely the opposite - to ensure that the 
money and capital markets retained then traditional arms- 
length relauonship so that the savings mobilised by the 
commercial banks found their outlet ussenually in pnv 
ductive investment It is because of this misconceived ap¬ 
proach of the RBI and the finance rmnistry to fmancial sector 
development that their present enurely justified directives 
have bwn sought to be misrepresented as micro-level regula¬ 
tion and interference in the commercial c^xuations of brmks 
The RBI and the govenunent have to adopt a consistent 
q^xoadi to the proliferation of financial dealings and bank 
lending againstshares inparticuiar. The steps now taken to ban 
banks granting bridge loans and interim fuiance to the NBFCs 
against equity and debenture issues and otho' long-term funds 
including dejwsits intended to be raised from the market are 
wholly unexcqitionable and were in fact overdue. What is 
unfortunate is that for so long the RBI should have been 
content to be a spectator as banks have vied with one another 
to lend against shares and consumer durables even as they have 
failed miserably to reach the Fural and informal productive 
sectms starved of finance. 

Apart from burning bridge loans and so-called intoim 
finance to NBFCs, the RBI has also lowered the ceiling on 


credit limits that banks can extend to financial companies 
wbidi are fixed in terms of a multiple of the latter’s net owned 
funds (NOF) - from four to three times fev hue-purchase and 
leasmg companies (except for those engagedpredominandy m 
equipment leasmg and hue-purchase with 75 per cent of 
company assets and an equal share of gross income attribut¬ 
able to these two types of activitie.s) and from three times to 
twice for other rinancial companies, namely, loan and invest¬ 
ment companies and residuary non-baiiking companies. 
Financial insbtubons such as the IDBI and ICHCl have also 
been advised to bring down creditextended to finance comjia- 
nies. The RBI has simultaneously raised from 10 po* cent to 
IS per cent the level of liquid assets (comprising dqmsits 
including mtercorporate deposits, debentures and bonds) re¬ 
quired to be maintained by financial companies. Earlier, on the 
basis of the recommendations of the Working Group on 
Financial Companies the RBI had issued detailed guidelines 
effective from June 13 on moderating the concentration of 
credit and investments by these companies and on prudential 
norms for income recognition, accounting standards, provi- 
sionmg for bad and doubtful debts and capital adequacy. It 
had also been emphasised that the NBFCs, including the 
residuary companies, should get themselves rated by rating 
agencies at least once a year and .secure a minimum rating 
before the end of March 1995 for raising fixed deposits. 

It should go to the aedit of the RBI that at least in respect 
of NBFCsithas at lastrecognised the deleterious consequences 
of the unbridled flow of instituticxial credit to the share market 
'The original raison d’etre of finance companies was the 
existence of afnnge of unsatisfied Ixmowers whose financiid 
needs the traditional institutions were unable to meet But the 
NBFCs (their number had risen from 7,063 in March 1981 to 
31,744 in December 1992) have long since divoied their 
attention to the share market freely using bank credit raised 
as bridge loans and interim finance. The RB I should, therefore, 
have gone further and taken aclear view on the role of NBFCs 
with in the overall financial system. The govemra of the RBI 
and its other spokesmen generally convey the impression that 
the NBFCs are intended to fill the aedit giqis in several sectors 
which the fratfitiraial institutions are unable to do. If the RBI 
were really serious about this, it ^uld have severely res¬ 
tricted the NBFCs’ overall investment in company shares 
and debenuires and bonds instead of only limiting such invest¬ 
ment in individual companies to 25 per cent. 

Data on the operations of NBFCs ate not available beyond 
1990-91. Whereas NBFCs such as hire-purchase, leasing and 
loan companies should haveno business involving thonsel ves 
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tures/bondt, of the aggregate atwts of 
Rs 2,767.36 crore 9S hire-purchase and 
leasing companies at the end of 1990-91 
68.21 crore represented various invest¬ 
ments, having risen sharply from Rs 34.91 
fcrore in 1988-89 and Rs 57.57 crore in 
1989-90. As a proportion of total assets this 
may not seem alarming, but we have no 
information on what has happened in later 
years when the share market to been boom¬ 
ing. Id any case, there can be no gainsaying 
the NBFCs' potential to play havoc with 
share prices. The danger has to be viewed in 
the context of the enormous growth of de¬ 
posits of the NBFCs. Deposits of financial 
companies had constituted 4 per cent of 
aggregate scheduled bank depo.siLs in March 
1981, but by March 1993 the proportion had 
gone up to 8.9 per cent. The average annual 
growth of NBrcs’ deposits in the three-year 
period ending March 1993 (about 30 per 
cent) has been nearly twice that achieved by 
scheduled commercial banks (17 per cent). 
It is significant that this impressive perfor¬ 
mance has been achieved when there has 
been severe competition for funds from the 
capital market in general and from the UTI 
and other mutual funds in particular The 
principal motivation for placmg deposits 
with NBFCs has been tax evasion and de¬ 
ployment of unaccounted incomes and a.s- 
sets; the same reasons lead many borrowers 
as well to prefer NBFCs. Not surprisingly, 
lack of transparency and failure to make 
essential financial disclosures have been a 
characteristic feature of the NBFCs’ opera¬ 
tions. If, in addition, the share markets are to 
be opened up for them, as they in fact have 
been, the risks for the large number of small 
depositor and Uie systemic damage to the 
financial and capital markets .should not be 
difficult to imagine 

UTTAR PRADESH 

Electoral Calculations 

ALTHOUGH there was nocase, all along, 
for thedismissal of the SF-BS P government 
in UP, or for the withdrawal of Congress 
(I) support to it. by finally deciding not to 
resort to these actions the central Congress 
leadership has deferred to the compulsions 
of the forthcoming assembly elections as 
against the task of reviving the party's 
uncertain fortunes in the country's most 
populous state. 

However, while this has pushed the aging 
N D Tiwari, the state PCC(I) chief, to the 
brink of political wilderness, it has not even 
begun to resolve the issue that has been, and 
continues to be, at tlie very centre of the 
recent political turmoil in UP; the demand 
foraseparatestate intheUttarakhandregion. 
If the recurrent agitation m support of this 
demand -in the courseof which a numberof 
people have*been killed by the slate police- 
and the strong backing to it by influential 


paitieiutthengioRflnKb aatheBlI^, areanT 
indication, the demand is not like^ to die 
down in the foreseeable future. Tlie decision 
by the central leadership of the Congress, 
therefore, to ignore the demand and its 
vague* promise of the formation of an 
autonomous body for the hill districts are an 
inadequate rB.spon.se to a situation which is 
stUl gathering momentum and may reach a 
boiling point sometime in future. 

The roots of this attitude lie in the same 
electoral calculation which has unpelled the 
party to continue to back the government of 
Mulayain Singh Yadav: a possible revival 
of the party in the state in which it has fallen 
on bad days recently cannot be grounded on 
an appeasement of a small number of tlie hill 
people who send only 19 ML As to the state 
assembly and fourMPs to the parliament In 
this respect, even the formation of a separate 
hill region council is fraught with dangers 
for the Congress (I); for once the council 
comes inlo'existencc, it would be a small 
step from there to the alxilition of the 27 per 
cent reservation for the OBCs in the region. 
The resentment Inis could cause against 
the party among the OBCs in the .state is 
certainly a factor behind the 'central 
government’s dilly-dallying attitude over 
the question of the council 

F.ven as the central government needs to 
be criticised for this altitude, there is 
certainly no case for the abolition of the 
reservation for the OBCs in the legion. 
Apaitfrom thepreccdcntlhi^ would create 
for similai demands in OBC«-minoriiy 
regions elsewhere, it would privilege the 
majority upper-caste people of a region 
which, despite the extensive and 
continuing exploitatiiiiiof its forest wealth 
and disruption of the traditional pattern of 
its economic and social life, .scores over 
many other regions of UP in terms of 
overall development. A recent icgionwisc 
survey by the planning department ol the 
slate government shows that it is tlie 
Buiidelkhand region, with the greatest 
concentration of the SCs, STs and OBCs, 
which has the highest percentage (62 per 
cent) of the people living below the poverty 
line, while Garhwal and Kumaon (39 per 
cent) surpass even Uic western UP region 
(42 per cent) Further, none of the eight 
hill districts figured among the 15 'most 
backward' districts cla.ssified by the 
department on the basis of per capita 
production, literacy rate and social and 
ec-'uumic infrastructure. 

Ni'bile economic and (narrowly) social 
factors may not always be the cause for 
political turmoil in a region, these figures, 
if true, undermine the demand for a 
separate hill slate in UP. They also make 
clear that the current anger among the 
upper-caste hill people is less due to the 
neglect of the region and more because 
these people do not wish to even marg inally 
forgo, in the interest of the less privileged 
OBCs, the monopoly they hold over the 
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region. 

PUBLIC HRALTH 

Limits of Private Medicine 

THE current controvo-sy over the diagnosis 
of plague in Surat has focused attention on 
the credibility of the state research 
institutions and medical establishments. The 
doubts began when a group of private doctors 
held a press conference announcing that the 
Surat cases were not plague but a viral fever, 
meliodosis. They pointed out that the civil 
hospital doctors who had announced the 
diagnosis had not attempted to follow 
biomedical procedures necessary to confirm 
thediagnosis This has now .snowballed into 
a major attack on not only the Gujarat and 
Maharashtra public health and research 
institutions, but on the national institutes. 
To add to the confusion, the state institutions 
are unwilling to part with data, and the Surat 
hospital with the samples, on the basis of 
which they made their diagnosis 
At the point of writing it would certainly 
seem that the .state system can in no way 
justify its secrecy over research data, 
materials and information No scientific 
scrutiny can be complete without inde¬ 
pendent corroboration oi the results. This is 
even more important in the cn.se of an 
epideniii. However, a question that mu.sl bc 
rai.scd is the role ot the private medical 
sector in ail this First, there is the spectacle 
of an estimated 300 diKtors fleeing Surat 
Second, the vanous medical associations, 
either in the aficcted slates or at the national 
level, made no attempt to support the 
measures token by the government, nor did 
they offer to help. (The sole exception was 
pcihaps tlie association of paediatrics, which 
issued a .statement regarding the dangers of 
the misuse of teU'acycline among children.) 
Third, pnvate doctors and institutions, even 
the larger ones, made no attempt to educate 
the people or to give information about 
plague - almost two generations of doctors 
have passed out of medical schools with 
little understanding of plague except as a 
historical phenomenon. And those who have 
gone into private practice have had little 
occasion to keep in touch with the discipline 
of public health. Fourth, there is apparently 
no move on the part of the medical council, 
the registering b^y. to pass strictmes on the 
doctors who deserted Surat in panic. 
Whatever the legal requirements, surely a 
body which presumably by giving 
recognition to doctin-s ensures that they are 
not only capable of rendering assistance and 
practising medicine, but are bound to do so 
in keeping with the oath of service, ought to 
have taken note of such dereliction of duly? 
Hven-bandedly, of course, it has not found it 
fit to make a mentiem of the state dortois 
who stayed at their posts, middng themselves 
vulnerable to the disease, especially since 
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short Mui^ly. And fifth, having thna far 
m ado no ofto ooUahorate with the public 
health authorities, the private medical 
community in Surat takes matters in itsown 
hands to produce video films and 
disseminates them to various cable networks 
to ‘educate’ Republic abouttheircontention 
that the disease was not in fact plague. 

There can be no betto’ illustration of the 
distortions that can take place when there is 
no monitoring or surveillance, of any kind, 
state-sponsored or self-imposed, on the 
private medical sector. The situation today 
is of two parallel .systems; one, a rickety, 
badly-financed, badly-managed and 
neglected public health system and another, 
a growing, equally inefficient, largely 
unethical butfinancially secure and booming 
private sector. Not only is there little 
mteraction between the two, hut increasingly, 
the private sector is endeavouring to create 
an image for itself as the only efficient 
system, which has willy-nilly lesulted in 
the devaluing of the public health system 
The plague epidemic serves to show that in 
a ectunuy like India, where communicable 
and infectious disea.ses, as a whole, contmue 
to he the first cause of mortality and 
morbidity, only a state service, efficiently 
run and sufficiently financed can cope with 
the ill health burden, and certainly, 
emergencies. The private sector, in which 
by Its very nature collaboration, co¬ 
ordination <ind networking are difficult or 
even impossible to achieve, because 
competition is ,i driving force and militates 
against the sluiingof infotmalionoi fui that 
matter patient lo.ul, cannot be allowed to be 
anything but small and well-inomtored, 
iunctioning in consonance with a public 
medical and health programme 

THHHCONOMY 

Fragile Infrastructure 

AT one stroke of the plague, the candidate 
for the position of an ambitious world 
economic power has been reduced to an 
international pariah. Tbe origins of the 
epidemic, its spicad and the aft«math, have 
exposed to the world the sordid backyard of 
‘a nation which has been trying to impress 
foreign investors and multinational 
companies with all sorts of opportunities 
and assurances - widi the hope of turning 
itself into another Singaporeor South Korea! 

The potential investors and collaborators 
are not likely to be much reasstued by the 
pathetic slate of affairs at the ground level as 
revealed by the handling of the calamity by 
the Indian authorities. Itbas not only exposed 
the fatal chinks in the civil administration in 
India's miyor cities, but also the fragility of 
the genial health services and sanitation 
system - two important components of an 
infrastructure on which to a great extent 
depends India’s dream of playing a role in 


libendisation and lifting of restrictions - 
made at international meetings or 
incorporated in agreements on collabora¬ 
tion and investments - may impress the 
governments of the west. But the business 
interests from that part of the world may 
have second thoughts now about betting on 
investments in a country where the state 
authorities cannoteusure even the minimum 
safety measures needed fin* smooth mdus- 
trial production. If an obsolescent pesti¬ 
lence - which in the industrialised west as 
well os Japan and China in Asia is relegated 
to a bad memory of a medieval past - 
reappears in modem India, there must be 
something seriously wrong with the way 
in which the counuy liad been run by our 
rulers during the last 40 odd years The utter 
negligence of the health needs of the people 
and the continuing degeneration of tlie 
hospitals rural primary health centres and 
urban sanitation systems have now come 
home to roots in the torm of epidemics (like 
cholera in Delhi a lew years ago and the 
plague today). 

What U worse is the shameless and self- 
nghteuus attitude of ministers and pohticians. 
In Guiarat, the Congress chief minister in 
the beginning dismissed the outbreak as a 
minor event and even refused to describe it 
as plague In Delhi, the BJP chief minister 
bragged about containmg the epidemic by 
removing the garbage from the streets. The 
garbage dumps have been shunted from the 
main streets to the lanes behind - creaUAg 
more hazards for the residents of the.se 
kKaliUes. The cential ministers, as usual, 
have found a whipping-boy in Pakistan. 
Unable to blame the LSI for importing the 
rat-fleas into India (as that would have 
sounded Uxs farcical), they are now accusing 
Pakistan of torcing the Arab countries to 
slop air flights to and from India, as a result 
of which there can be a crippling shortage 
of petrol, diesel and other petroleum 
products. Instead of acknowledging its 
own mistakes and setting its own house in 
order, the Indian government is again 
seeking scapegoats in other countries 
which cannot be blamed if they take 
protective measures against possible 
spread of the pestilence from India. 

Thai New Delhi has not yet learnt lessons 
from die plague is evident from finance 
ministerManmohanSingh’s loteststatement 
in London saying that there was no need to 
increase government expenditure on health 
and sanitation. Like his otho’ colleagues in 
the government, he has also found a scapegoat 
- this time in the public sector. Addressing 
a press conference in London, he blamed 
loss-making public sector units for diverting 
scarce public resources from health and 
education. One can retort by asking 
Manmoban Singh why scarce public 
resources had been divert^ from heidth and 
sankation services to unproductive and 
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POLLUTION CONTROL 

Meaningless Structures 

THE Central Pollution Control Board 
(CPCB) was constituted m 1988 as the apex 
body for prevention and control of water and 
air pollution. Apart from advising the 
government on related mattm, it is supposed 
to co-ordinate the functioning of the state 
boards, provide technical assistance and 
guidance and initiate investigation and 
research, plan and organise training of staff, 
collect and publish technical data, devise 
and revise control norms and prepare 
manuals, etc. One would imagine that in die 
SIX years it has been in existence, the CPCB 
would have been able to play a crucial role 
not only in pollution control but also m the 
dissemination of data. But according to a 
1992 report of the comptroller and auditor 
general, the CPCB quite typically is not 
vested with the powers to discharge its 
responsibilities. For instance, while it is 
su{^sed to co-ordinate and monitor the 
activiues of the state boards, the latterneither 
consult the central authtaity when setting 
state norms nor are they obliged to comply 
with die standards which have been set The 
CPCB cannot take over the activities of the 
state board if the latto* defaults. The ministry 
notifies standards in consultatitm with the 
state boards and not the central authority. 
The ministry’s explanation for this state of 
affairs is straightforward enough: ’The 
federal structure of the Indian polity requires 
that autonomy in matters of regionsi and 
local importance is left to the state 
governments”. Although environment does 
not figure in the 7 th schedule .land and water 
do The logical question would then be, why 
constitute a central body at all? 

In the circumstances, it is no surprise 
that the CPCB is yet to implement 
mandatory standards for water and air 
quality, nor has much progress been made 
towards getting the state boards to accept 
the minimal national standards for trade 
effluents and sewage discharge (which, 
after all, come under the purview of the 
state boards). 

It IS not only with reference to the state 
boards that the CPCB has been delinquent. 
The Global Monitoring Scheme was set up 
under the WHO with a netwoik of surface 
water quidity stations all over the world. 
India, which is a participating country, had, 
the audit found, sent its first report for the 
period 198S to 1987 only in 1990. In anotho: 
instance, the Indo-Dutch bilateral 
ju-ogramme for water quality monitoring 
stations on the river Yamuna, set up with the 
objective of establishing bask parameten. 
of watcrqtudity, was obviously ill-conceived 
and badly plannedandexecuted.Thestations 
had to be closed dpwn because the quantity 
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dectroyed the equipment. 

Even in the areas where dte CPC8 is not 
constrained by lade of powers, it has failed 
io be effective. While it has produced 30 
lechnical publications, only a fraction have 
been sold with huge stocks lying in the 
stores, when with a little effort these 
documents could have been used to 
disseminate data and information and create 
awareness in industry With little interest in 
ensuring that the CPCB fulfils its objectives, 
it is no surprise that posts are unfilled: 21 per 
cent of the technical posts remain vacant 
This is out of a total strength of R3 scienufic, 
138 technical and 172 ministerial staff. 

WORKERS’ HEALTH 

Ugly Patterns 

IF the health picture obtaining among 
workers in the textile industry, among the 
oldest in the country and the one with the 
longest tradiuon of labour unionisation, is 
any indication, then the occupational health 
situation in the country is in a state of severe 
deterioration. Among the earliest of 
occupational disea.ses to be recognised and 
classified was byssinosis, an irreversible 
lung condition brought on by inhalation of 
fine, microscopic cotton fibres over a long 
period of time, Byssinosis is a compensable 
disease. However, a combination of factors 
have ensured that the disease is under¬ 
reported. Only aminuscule number of cases 
have put in claims for compensation and 
even fewer have been actually compensated. 
The first of these factors is that a worker who 
is diagno.sed to have byssinosis - generally 
a skilled or even a specialist worker in the 
blow-room, card-room, combing, frame and 
ring sections -cannot be allowed to continue 
to work at the same job. Often, because the 
diagnosis comes too late and the worker has 
already almost completely damaged his 
lungs, he cannot work at all. The 
compensation amount is supposed to be 
equal to what he may have earned m his 
remaining working life. Needless to say, 
compensation on such a scale is seldom 
awarded Secondly, there is poor awareness 
among workers about the nature of the 
disease, that it is compensable and that, if 
the diagnosis is early enough, the worker 
has a chance of pursuing an alternative 
occupation even with damaged lungs 
Thirdly, lack of knowledge and experience 
among the medical Iratcmily, even those 
who are employed by the factory or the 
ESIS, IS such that, workers are often 
ffiisdiagno.sed and mistreated fen* tuberculoi is 
for long periods. 

That the exact incidence of the dLsease 
among workers is not known is a comment 
on the poor development of occupational 
medicine as a discipline. Only recently, a 
group of doctors in Bombay attemptefd to 
study the extent of byssinoSis among textile 
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wticlstta, atkl fitdr ^bdinga ataitlini. 
The study of309oftl)e436workers emplt^i^ 
in die spinning department of the Mumbai 
Textile Mill early this year reveals that ova- 
31 per cent of the woikers in the dusty 
departments of spinning and winding had 
byssinosis. The progression of the disease is 
shown by the fact that among those with 10 
years’ service in the mill, the incidence was 
24 per cent while 45 per cent of those with 
30 years’ service were affected. More than 
22 per cent of tlic 167 young workers (age 
group 11-20 yeans) were suffering from 
byssinosis. These results, it must be noted, 
were obtainable only because the union 
collaborated with the medical team and the 
workers co-operated, knowing full well the 
possible wider consequences of the diagnosis. 

The study, which has been reported in the 
first issue of the new journal. Occupational 
and Environmental Health launched by 
PRIA, which has been actively involved m 
the area for .several years, draws attention to 
the larger picture. Following the collapse of 
the 1981 textile strike, mills forced about 
1.00.000 workers out of jobs, some of who 
moved to difTcrcnl jobs, others moved back 
to the village and took up transient jobs in 
the unorganised sector or in petty trade. 
There are about 1,00,000 workers currently 
employed in textile mills If one were to 
extend the results of tlie small study - a 
logical step given that the study mill is no 
better, no worse than most oihers in regard 
to its work environment and level of 
technology - then about 15-40 per cent of 
those working in the dusty sections would 
be suffering from various stages of 
byssinosis. There is no spontaneous 
remission in the disease, and a worker even 
if not currently amill employee will continue 
to suffer impaired lung function. All this 
works out to a tragically large number of 
mill workers all over the country who are 
suffering fiom an ill-health condition caused 
at the work place. And byssinosis is only one 
such disease. If the health oi the worker 
contributing to the country’s exchequer had 
been u concern of the Indian state, such a 
situation would, of course, never have risen 

RUSSIA 

False O>mfort 

A YEAR alter suppressmg the attempted 
coup against him by the then Russian 
parliament, president Boris Yeltsin 
apparently exudes confidence and comfort. 
While nearly 10,000 opposition party 
workers marched to the Russian parliament 
building onOctober2 and vowed to continue 
their struggle againstthe regime that defeated 
them, Yeltsin spent the days on a trip abroad 
calling for greater foreign investment in the 
Russian economy. “I a.ssure you that today 
Russia has achieved political stabUi^”, he 
told a gathering at a Seattle hotel. “We are 
no longer at war with the parliament”. 
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i> certainly true if by ttuitiaineaai: llutt |tiiu 
ate no longer actively trained at that 
the credit for it dow not go to Yeltsin. 
Having dissolved the previous parliament 
on September 21 last year, and having 
subsequently put down the revolt by the 
unyielding members of it, Yeltsin called for 
fresh elections and got a parliament which 
was effectively not much different in 
ideological composition. That composition 
saw to it that Yeltsin’s radical pro-chuigen 
were sidelined in governmental decision¬ 
making, and under the new prime minuter, 
Victor Chernomyrdin, the reforms were 
made to take a more moderate character. 
This has not made a revolutionary 
transformation in Russia's economy and 
society - the only visibly positive effect has 
been that the inflation rate which had hovered 
around 29 per cent per month last year had 
come down to about 4 per cent by this 
August - but it has ensured that parliament 
holds its peace, and that Russian leaders 
and opposition party members who arc 
disaffected with Yeltsin resort to peaceful 
methods of protest. It is significant in this 
respect that the most die-hard of Yeltsin’s 
foes, the leader of the parliamentary coup 
and former vice-pres'dent, Alexander 
Rutskoi, has asked lor a ludicial inquiry 
into the violence of a year ago “not to 
punish anyone, not to take revenge, but to 
arrive at the truth”, adding that both Uie 
sides in the conflict need to “repent” for 
their actions When tlic leading political 
opponent of Yeltsin starts talking in the 
language of u biblical saint, the latter 
cannot but feel at case with himself 
especially when such language is 
demonstrably alien to his nature. 

This ease could nevertheless be more 
illusory than real. For already large sections 
of Russian society, those who have suffered 
from the break-up of the socialist regime - 
and tiie.se arc in a majority - have begun to 
yearn fur the more placid and secure days of 
yore. Another politically potent segment, 
the officers of the Russian militaiy, ore 
deeply discontented with the YclLsinregime 
for different reasons: they have lost the 
status, power, pelf and perks and, most 
significantly, the salaries they enjoyed 
earlier. Only recently a young anny general, 
Alexander Yebcd, called for a new 
political leadership and ridiculed Yeltsin 
as “a minus”. 

Yeltsin cannot be said to be unaware of 
these developments; his aides, in any case, 
are acutely aware and deqily divided on the 
strategy to salvage his political future. 
However, if it is true, as it seems to be, that 
it is Chernomyrdin and not Yeltsin who is 
behind the current marginal turn around 
in the Russian econmny, that future may 
be hard to come by, for, in that pase, 
Chernomyrdin may emerge as a tough 
inesidential candidate by the time of the 
1996 elecUons. 
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Bhartiya Interaationai 

PROMOTED by Snebdeep Agarwal, 
Nareish Seth and Ramesh Bhalia, all 
experienced industrialiits and exporters. 
Bhartiya Intomational is engaged in the 
manufacture of high-value added leather 
garments which are sold to buyers in 
countries like Germany, Switzerland, 
Austria, Italy and ths US, who in turn sell 
them under their own brand names. The 
company has overseas agents in Italy, 
Oeimany and Austria. It also has a direct 
marketing office in Switzerland. The 
company is setting up a state-of-the-art 
plant in Bangalore to manufacture 54,000 
high-value leather garments. It will buy 
180 machines from Singer Nikko, 
Japan. The entire production of this unit 
for the next three years has been tied up 
for export sales The project has been 
appraised by Corporation Bank and is 
estimated to cost Rs 787 l^h. To part 
finance the project, the company is 
entering the capital market on October 17 
with a public issue of 16,80,000 equity 
shares of Ks 10 each at a premium of 
Ks 10 per share, aggregating Rs 336 lakh 
out of a total issue of Rs 600 lakh. The 
post-issue equity bolding of the com¬ 
pany's promoters would be 48 56 percent 
The le^ manager to the issue is HB 
Portfolio Leasing 

Kamat Hotels 

KamatHotels (India), currently operational, 
has promoters who are highly experienced 
in the field The company is entering the 
capital market on October 17 with a public 
issuec^5t lakh equity shares of Rs lOeach at 
apreiiuumofRs50pcrshareaggregatmg Rs 
30.60 ciore and 5,50,000 14 per cent fully 
secured non-conveitible debentures of Rjs 
100 each aggregating to Rs 5.50 crore along 
with detachable warrants. The hotel has 
locational advantages of having proximity 
to the domestic and international airports in 
Bombay. Also the hotelenic^stheadvantages 
of not paying octroi, sales tax and luxury tax 
for the next five yars. Since it is already 
operational there IS no gestation period The 
company has made firm allotments at the 
same premium to Morgan Stanley Asset 
Management, Canbapk Mutual Fund, OlC 
Mutud Fund, Morgan Stanley Growth 
Fund, SBI MutualFund and various NRls/ 
OBCs. The company has got an *A(-)' 
rating for the debentures by Credit Raring 
Information Services of India, indicating 
adequate safety with regard to timely 
payment of interest and principal. The 
issue is jointly managed by Canara 


Bank, VB Desai Financial Sm-vices and 
Alpic Finance. 

P G Foils 

P O Foils of the Piem group of companies 
and the thud biggestproducCT of high demand 
aluminium foil in the country has embarked 
upon a Rs 16.5 crore growth plan. The 
company envisages 66 per cent expansion 
of its operative production capacity from 
1,800 MT to 3,000 MT and m^ernisation 
of its existing facilities. The company 
currently has its fully integrated plant located 
atPipaliaKalanin Rajasthan. Uiecompany's 
expansion-cum-mordcmisation plan includes 
increasing its operative capacity, reduction 
in scrap generation by 5 per cent, quality 
unprovementwithtlieexportmaiketin view, 
reduction in power consumption and 
improvement of the product mix so as to 
enable pruductionof high-value added items. 
The company is planning to come out unth 
a maiden issue in November this year, thus 
being the rirst company from the Prom group 
to go public. 

Conway Printers 

Conway Pnntcrs, a mulUdimensional printing 
company has plans of entering production 
of bu.sincss forms and security printing and 
modernisation of thecxisUng facilities. The 
company is entering the capital market on 
October 19 to part finance the project with 
a public issue of 12 lakh equity shares at a 
premium aggre-gatmg Rs 6.14crore, of which 
1,78,125 equity sharcb will be allotted to a 
corporate body overseas at a premium of 


Rs 48 per shareand 10,21,875 equity shares 
are to be allotted toresidentindian public at 
a |»emium of Rs 40 per share. The coirqiany 
has estimated the cost of the project to be 
Rs 11.68 croreofwhidi the promoters would 
be contributing Rs 2 crore. The company 
would be raising Rs 6.14 crore from the 
issue. The balance would be financed by 
term loans and the company’s internal 
accruals. Theequity holding of ttie promoters 
aftra- the issue would be 70.64 per cent. 

Jenburkt Pharmaceuticais 

Jenburkt Pharmaceuticals, founded in 1985 
by the Bhutafamily, has diversified activities 
ranging from pharmaceuticals to chemicals 
and textiles The company, as a part of its 
expansion plans, is setting up a modem plant 
in the backward area atSihorintheBhavnagar 
district of Gujarat for the manufacture ^rf 
formulations. The company being in the 
backward area would enjoy the statutory 
advantages set by the government. The 
construction work for the plant has already 
begun Commercial production is expected 
to start in January 1995. The conqpany 
intends to manufacture anti-biottes, anri- 
fungals, anri-diarrhoeol, cardiac, anti- 
diabetic, protein food powder and ayurvedic 
products The cost of the project has been 
estimated at Rs 5.34 crore to be fmonced by 
equity of Rs 4.64 crore, a capital subsidy of 
Rs 20 lakh and lease finance of Rs 50 lakh. 
To part finance the project the company is 
entermg the capital mi^et on Oct^r 18 
with a public issue of 26.40 lakh eqmQi 
shares of Rs 10 each at par aggregating 
Rs 2.64 erme. 


Subscription Rates 
Inland 

(mchiding Nepal and Bhutan) 

(m mp€es) 


Institutions 

Six mcmihs 

One year 
475 

Two yearn 
900 

Three years 
1325 

Individuals 

200 

375 

700 

1025 

Conccsaiunal Rates 
Teaclieis/Reseatchers 


250 

_ 

_ 

Students 

- 

195 

- 

• 


C'lmcossional rates are available only in India. To avail of concessional rates, certiflcaie from 
relevant losutution is essential. 

Remittance by money orderybank draft^iastal order rBque,sied. Hease add Rs 14 to outstation 
cheques towards bank coUection charges. 

Foreign (m OS $) 

Air Mail Surface Mini 



InsUtutions Individuals 

InsbUitions 

Individuals 

Pakistan, Bangladesh & Sn Lanka 
USA, Canada, UK, Europe, 

Japan, New Zealand, 

60 

30 

40 

20 

AusUdm A Russia 

125 

80 

70 

40 

All other countnes 80 

AH remittances to Eeommic and Pdltlcal Weekly 

50 

50 

30 




2639 






CUltHENT STATISTICS fiflKRtscarcli F«atid«tfoa 


Foieign exchanee »*«rvM (olber than gold) have croaaed S 1B.6 biilioa. While meichandiie expotts have liaen by 9.8 per oent in doUar teniix during 
April-Auguat 1^4, bnpiM have grown faster by 12.2 per cent and non-POL impotu by as much as 20.6 per end. 'fherehas been a sixeable seasonal 
expansion of bank deposits and, deepiie a reduction in net hank credit to govanmeot, there has been a 0.6 per cent growth in M3 in the past nmnthi 
there has, however, been a deceleration in the growth of reserve money. The rise Rs 2,747 crore in n<m-food baidc credit in the month ending 
September |6 reflects the uptrend in indu^al activity. See-saw movements continue in share prices, with a 3.4S per cent rise In dte BSE’s Sensex in 
the latest week - a reversal of the declining trend of the previous ftntnigid. 

M»nx}econoinic Indicatcn's 


Weights 


Index Nnmben of Wholesale 
PricM (1981-82x100) 


All Commodities 
Primary Articles 
Pood Articles 
NoD-P6od Articles 
Fuel, Power, Light and Lubricants 
Manufactured Products 
Pood Products 
Pood Index (computed) 

All Commodities (Average Basis) 
(April-September 17,1994) 


Cost of Living Indices 


Industrial Workers (1982=100) 

Urban Non-Man Emp (1984-85=100) 
Agri Lab (July 60 to June 61=100) 


Meswy nnd Banking (Rs crore) 


Money Supply (M3) 464181 

Currency with Pi^lic 86670 

Deposits widi Banks * 373723 

Net Bank Credit to Covt 213566 

Bank Credit to Cominl Sector 239883 

Net foreign Exchange Aiisets 65265 

Reserve Money (Sept 9,1994) 1.50232 

Net RBI Oedit to Ontre 92167 

Scheduled Commercial Banks (Sept 16,1994) 
Deposits 340866 

Advances 169034 

Non-food Advances 158189 

Investments 148943 


Index Nnmben of Industrial Weights May 
Pradaction (1980-81=100) 1994 




1993-94 1992-93 1991-92 1990-91 


Latest Previous 1994-95 1993-94 


100.0 

272.1 

0.7 

8.5 

8.2 

5.1 

7.6 

10.8 

7.0 

13.6 

WBm 

32.3 

280.8 

0.4 

9.8 

7.5 

8.4 

10.2 

11.5 

3.0 

15.3 

17.1 

17.4 

312.8 

-0.3 

6.6 

7.2 

11.6 

9.3 

4.4 

5,4 

20.9 

18.9 

10.1 

291.9 

1.7 

17.5 

6.1 

4.2 

10.7 

24.9 

-1.4 

8.1 

19.3 

10.7 

279.8 

0.3 

6.2 

12.1 

0.6 

7.1 

13.1 

15.2 

13.2 

14.4 

57.0 

265.8 

1.0 

8.2 

7.9 

4.6 

6.3 

9.9 

7.9 

12.6 

8.9 

10.1 

275.2 

1.0 

6.8 

. 13.2 

9.2 

14.8 

12.3 

6.8 

10.2 

13.2 

27.5 

299.0 

neg 

6.7 

9.2 

ia7 

11.1 

7.0 

.5.8 

17.1 

16.9 

100.0 

268.0 


10.0 

7.9 

11.0 

7.4 

8.3 

10.1 

13.7 

10.3 


Latest _ Vari ati on (P er C ent): Point-to-Poi nt__ 

Month ‘ Over Over 12 Months Pisi^ Y ear So Far 1993-94 1W2-93 '1991-92 1990-91 
Month Latest Previous 1994-95 1993-94 



5.2 

4.1 

9,9 

6.1 

13.9 

13.6 

2J 

1.0 


6.8 

13.6 

13.4 


3.3 

11.6 

0.7 

21.9 

16.6 


_y-HiialisaUBecctajt iniimcksM)_ 

_ Fiscal Yea r So Far 1993-94 1992-93 

1994-95 1993-94 


2650(0.6) 
-2281 (-2.6) 
4682 (1..3) 
-3477 (-1.6) 
847 (0.4) 
.373 (0.6) 
-.598 (-0.4) 
-5240 (-5.4) 


30615 (7.1) 
4472 (5.4) 
24883 (7.1) 
9780(4.8) 
2680 (1.1) 
11.538(21.5) 
11610(8.4) 
-4616 (-4.8) 


6561 (2.0) 270.52 (8.6) 

1916(1.1) .S412(3.3) 

2747(1.8) 5474(3.6) 

20.56(1.4) 16550(12-5) 


27798 (7.6) 
3652 (5-3) 
19740 (6.6) 
22239 (12.6) 
303(0.1) 
3348(13.4) 
11855 (10.7) 
14379 (14.9) 

17835 (6.6) 
2(neg) 
-1954 (-1.3) 
12181 (II.5) 


66741 (18.2) 
13925 (20.4) 
51601 (17.4) 
27548 0 5.6) 
17068 (7.8) 
28775 (15.3) 
27843 (25.1) 
263 (0.3) 

45242 (16.8) 
11640(7.7) 
7476 (5.1) 
26737 (25.3) 


1991-92 


51653 (19.4) 
8050 (15.2) 
43.392 (20.5) 
18070(12.9) 
16225 (9.4) 
10645 (100.6) 
11726(12.4) 
5904 (6.7) 


37814 06.4) 38216(19.8) 

26390(21.0) 9291 (8.0) 

24317(20.1) 9127(8.2) 

1.5460 0 7.1) 15131 (20.2) 


49344 (15.5) 
7175 (11.7) 
41471 (16.3) 
17975 (11.4) 
32141 07.1) 
3726(17.6) 
11274 01.3) 
4257 (4.6) 


May Ave rage. fetBiscai Y fiaf.Ss.Ear_YjmttssnJEei &nOiFktaLYeaLAisiage?.__ 

1994 1994-95 1993-94 1993-94 1992-93 1991-92 1990-91 1989-90 1988-89 1987-88 


General Index 

100.0 

226.5 

224.5 (7.8) 

208.3 (0.6) 

3.0 

2.3 

0.5 

8.4 


Mining and Quarrying 

11.5 

212.6 

208.5 (-0.5) 

209.5 (2.0) 

2.5 

0.5 

0.9 

4.5 


Manufacturing 

77.1 

2I6.I 

215.1 (9.2) 

196.9 (-0.9) 

2.2 

2.1 

3.0 

9.1 


Electricity 

11.4 

310.7 

304.0 (7.0) 

284.1 (7.9) 

7.3 

5.1 

8.5 

7.8 

1 



Capital Market 

Oct 7, 
1994 

Month 

Ago* 

Year 

Ago 

1994-95 So Far 
Trough PeiUt 

BSE Sensitive Index 

4427 

4530 

2652 

3600 

4618 

(1978-79=100) 

(66.9) 


(-17.4)* 



National Index 

2085 

2140 

1275 

1765 

2176 

(1983-84=100) 

(63.5) 


(-n.5)» 



•Over Oct 8,1992 







.. 1993-94 

Trough Peak 


Foreign Trade 


Exports; Rs crore 
USSmn 
Imports; Rs crore 
US.Smn 

Non-POL US $mn 
Balance of Tirade; Rs crore 
US Sum 


1994-95 


30156 (9.9) 
9613(9.8) 
32662 (12.2) 
10412(12.2) 
8149 (20.1) 
-2506 
-799 


1993-94 


27440 (36.3) 
8752(24.2) 
29106 (9.2) 
9283 (-0.5) 
6786 (20.7) 
-1666 
-531 


1993-94 


69547 (29.5) 
22173 (19.6) 
72806 (14.9) 
23212 (6.1) 
17456(10.6) 
-3259 
-1039 


_E nd of Fiscal Y ear_ 

1993-94 1992-93 ~'l991-92; 


3779 2281 4285 

(65.7) (-46.8) (266.9) 

1830 1021 1968 

(79.2) (-48.1) (234.1) 


1992-93 1991-92 1990-91 


53688 (21.9) 44042 (35.3) 32553 (17.6) 
18537(3.8) 17866 (-1.5) 18143(9.1) 

63375(32.4) 47851 (10.8) 43193(22.0) 
21882 (12.7) 19411 (-19.4) 24073 (13.2) 
15782 (12J) 14047 (-22.2) 18045 (3.1) 

-9687 -3809 -10640 

-3345 -1545 -5930 


< 

Sep 23. 

Sep 24, 

Mar 31, 



Variation Over 

■■■■■■■■■I 

Fordgn ExdiMige Retervea 

1994 

1993 

1994 

Month 

Ago 

Year 

Ago 

Fiscal Year So Par 1993-94 1992-93 
1994-95 1993-94 

1991-92 1990-91 

Rs crore '' 

57904 

23660 

4^626 

2219 

34244 

10278 3464 27430 Sir" 


USSmn 

18609 

7545 

15176 

762 

11064 

3433 1093 8724 731 














r 






’"r" 






Unit 

Weight 


OuBiterly 

t 1992 9 



Pull fjscd'Yeat_ 



Apr lun 
1994 

July Sept Oct De 
1994 1994 

1 1991 92 

1990 91 

1989 90 

1988 89 

1987 88 

1986 87 

Basic CjiHxts Industries 


39 418 

228 5 

229 5 

241 6 

232 9 

226 9 

20/0 

199 4 

189 2 

172 2 

163 0 

(group index) (1980-81 - 100) 


(4 8) 

(4 1) 

(3 0 

(2 6) 

(9 6) 

(3 8) 

(5 4) 

(9 9) 

(5 6) 


CottI and lignite 

Mn tonnes 

6 789 

56 2 

53 4 

65 6 

256 7 

2419 

225 5 

213 7 

20/0 

190 9 

175 2 




(-0 7) 

(-18 6) 

(17) 

(5 2) 

(8 2) 

(5 5) 

(3 2) 

(8 4) 

(9 0) 


Petroleum srudc 

Mn tonnes 

2 407 

64 

67 

69 

269 

10 1 

33 0 

14 1 

32 0 

10 4 

30 5 




(-71) 

(neg) 

(2 0) 

(-11 2) 

(-8 2) 

( 32) 

(6 6) 

(5 3) 

( 0 3) 


C austit soda 

III tonnes 

0 404 

269 

284 

281 

1077 

1027 

988 

927 

903 

958 

764 




(19) 

(-1 0) 

(4 4) 

(4 9) 

(3 9) 

(6 6) 

(2 7) 

( 57) 

(25 4) 


Soda ish 

1 h tonnes 

0 197 

159 

391 

197 

1392 

1409 

1385 

1377 

1190 

956 

912 




(18 5) 

(187) 

(5 0) 

( 1 2) 

(1 7) 

(0 6) 

(15 7) 

(24 5) 

(4 8) 


Sulphuric acid 

I h tonnes 

0 405 

835 

880 

990 

4181 

3904 

3429 

1367 

3363 

3202 

3014 




(-13 4) 

(-19 6) 

( 12 9) 

(7 I) 

(13 9) 

(1 8) 

(0 1) 

(5 0) 

(6 2) 


1 trtilisir N 

Hi tonne s 

1 521 

181/ 

1994 

2009 

7826 

7698 

7068 

6798 

6593 

5763 

5410 




fi V 

( 1 0) 

(4 7) 

(1 7) 

(8 9) 

(4 0) 

(3 1) 

(14 4) 

(6 5) 


I ertiliscji 1* 

I h tonnes 

0 668 

357 

529 

575 

2761 

2976 

2085 

1841 

2119 

1715 

1660 




(•48 1) 

( 16 6) 

t 15 65 

( 7 2) 

(42 7) 

(13 3) 

( 20 6) 

(35 2) 

(3 3) 


(tmcnt 

ih tonnes 

1 598 

14541 

11047 

11652 

51929 

51979 

46609 

45051 

42710 

16940 

366(K) 




(12 ll 

(-1 8) 

(7 7) 

(18) 

(11 5) 

(1 5) 

(5 5) 

(15 6) 

(0 9) 


lion iiid steel 

Ih tonnes 

6 169 

7162 

7448 

7446 

28104 

27126 

26082 

25001 

25412 

22882 

18871 




(7 6) 

(11 1) 

(1 9) 

(1 6) 

(4 0) 

(4 1) 

(-1 6) 

(11 1) 

(21 1) 


Steel e estiiig ind lorging 

III tonne s 

1 291 

145 

146 

149 

586 

580 

546 

511 

485 

435 

404 




( 7 6) 

(2 8) 

(8 0) 

(1 0) 

(6 2) 

(6 4) 

(5 8) 

(11 5) 

(7 7) 


He isy liuctmal 

I h temiii s 

0 260 

19 

17 

16 

159 

150 

148 

121 

108 

141 





(0 0) 

(64 0) 

( 1-2) 

(6 0) 

(1 4) 

(22 3) 

(12 0) 

(-21 4) 

(9 3) 


Pipes ind tube s 

1 h tonnes 

0 671 

299 

297 

106 

, 1214 

1250 

1416 

1360 

1116 

1255 

1289 

iilicl s|>un piik) 



(21 5) 

(-4 8) 

( 6 8) 

' ( 29) 

(117) 

(4 1) 

(1 1) 

(4 9) 

( 2 6) 


1 Clio alloys 

Ih tonnes 

(1212 

19 

41 

11 

161 

191 

2lr 

181 

197 

161 

281 




(19 1) 

(48 1) 

( 12 8) 

( 15 7) 

7 116) 

(19 1) 

( 8 1) 

(22 4) 

(-42 7' 


( o|)pcl lathoile 

Ih tonnes 

0 169 

16 

|1 

14 

51 

45 

41 

41 

40 

34 

’4 




(45 5) 

( 18 7) 

(7 7) 

(111) 

(9 8) 

(0 0) 

(2 5) 

(17 6) 

(0 0) 


Aluiiu Ilium mmiitaeturint. 

Th tonnes 

0 ll’’ 

181 

184 

1'J4 

757 

817 

742 

715 

61/ 

419 

189 




1 5 /) 

( 12) 

(1 2) 

< 7 1) 

(10 1) 

(1 0) 

(19 1) 

(47 1) 

(7 7) 


1 lectriiits )tiui lied 

bn Kwh 

11 429 

/8 

79 

81 

2)7 

286 

264 

245 

221 

202 

188 




(8 4) 

(8 7) 

(5 1) 

(18) 

(8 1) 

(7 8) 

(10 9) 

(9 t) 

(7 4) 

00 6) 

Inlernvdiati (hhkIs Industries 

2(1 507 

192 0 

205 1 

204 2 

182 4 

1712 

296 2 

252 1 

206 2 

192 8 

166 3 

(grewp index) (1980 81 ItX)) 


(8 1) 

(112) 

(10 1) 

(5 1) 

(■-41 5) 

(174) 

|22 4) 

(7 0) 

(15 9) 


< ottoii y trn 

Ih tonnes 

5 781 

407 

420 

190 

1449 

1598 

1795 

1619 

1557 

1554 

1526 




(11 5) 

(13 8) 

(16) 

( )1) 

( III)) 

(9 5) 

(5 3) 

(0 2) 

(1 8) 


lute millutielliK 

1 h lenincs 

1 9 )') 

121 

114 

120 

1112 

1180 

1351 

1256 

1149 

1162 

1193 




(17 2) 

(26 0) 

(14 7) 

(-5 8) 

( 12 8) 

(7 7) 

( 6 9) 

(16 1) 

(-16 6) 


Plywoeal iiid parlicl b leid 

Mn se| mti 

0 448 

n 0 

174 

17 1 

66 2 

64 9 

68 8 

60 7 

59 2 

56 2 

82 9 




Ch) 

(2 4) 

(12 5) 

(2 0) 

( 5 8) 

(115) 

(2 4) 

(5 5) 

(-32 2) 


Papci ind reye 11 pulp 

1 h tonne s 

0 181 

59 

60 

72 

215 

222 

182 

175 

162 

186 





(11 5| 

( 1 6) 

(18 0) 

(5 9) 

(22 0) 

(4 0) 

(8 0) 

( 129) 

( ) 


Ne wsprint 

1 h tonnes 

0 086 

70 

66 

71 

298 

291 

282 

271 

279 

264 

271 




(0 0) 

( 18 5) 

( 2 7) 

(2 4) 

(3 2) 

(1 3) 

(-2 2) 

(5 7) 

(-2 6) 


1 inishcd Ic ithcr 

Mu pieees 

0 284 

)970 

10178 

9410 

11712 

12882 

37501 

15114 

10964 

33212 





(14 5) 

(34 1) 

(7 8) 

(2 6) 

12 >) 

(6 8) 

(114) 

( 6 8) 

(-) 


lyres 

1 h iieis 

0 804 

7811 

7710 

7551 

15R69 

18615 

42062 

421‘)<) 

40511 

34894 

34300 




( 14 0) 

(-16 9) 

(16 1) 

( 7 1) 

( 8 2) 

( 0 1) 

(4 1) 

(16 2) 

(I 7) 


Tubes 

rh nos 

0 (>46 

8711 

8611 

9288 

11561 

in 1 ' 

11551 

11227 

10106 

1/610 

- 




(110) 

(11 5) 

(1/8) 

(1 4) 

( 11) 

(1 0) 

(10) 

('2 1) 

( ) 


Petroleum iclincy products 

1 h tonnes 

1 519 

12011 

11110 

12771 

*0698 

48671 

48815 

48692 

46578 

45198 

42499 




( 5 0) 

(7 7) 

( 12) 

(4 2) 

(-0 3) 

(0 1) 

(4 5) 

(3 1) 

(6 4) 


Industrial V and fan be Its 

Th new 

0 151 

4298 

4057 

1217 

11511 

14042 

14702 

14976 

10825 

9618 

- 




(31 3) 

(11 0) 

(27 2) 

(-17 9) 

<~4 5) 

(-1 8) 

(38 1) 

(U5) 

(-) 


Pcstieidcs 

Ih tonnes 

0157 

78 

7 1 

80 

11 0 

32 9 

16 4 

372 

35 3 

31 6 

36 4 




(6 8) 

(0 0) 

{ 3 6) 

(-5 5) 

(-9 6) 

(-2 2) 

(5 4) 

(11 7) 

(-13 2) 


Paints and varnishes 

Hi tonnes 

0154 

75 

78 

82 

101 

305 

314 

142 

337 

320 

152 




( 2 6) 

(-17) 

(13 9) 

( 1 1) 

(-2 9) 

(-8 2) 

(1 5) 

(5 3) 

(-9 1) 


Dye stuffs 

Ih tonnes 

0 586 

4 3 

4 1 

4 5 

16 1 

139 

11 5 

128 

12 6 

101 

107 




(13 4 

(101) 

(4 7) 

(171| 

(20 9) 

(-10 2) 

(1 6) 

(22 3) 

(-1 7) 


Plastic niiteriais 

rh tonnes 

0 546 

124 

198 

202 

485 

310 

294 

285 

305 

281 

266 




(24 0) 

(61 0) 

(60’) 

(56 5) 

(5 4) 

(3 2) 

(-6 6) 

(7 8) 

(6 4) 


hynthetic fibres 

Th tonnes 

1 499 

21)1 

241 

239 

759 

656 

653 

616 

582 

458 

367 




(13 9) 

(31 7) 

(18 3) 

(15 7) 

(0 5) 

(6 0) 

(5 8) 

(27 1) 

(24 8) 


Asbestos sheets and pipes 

Ih tonnes 

0 462 

164 

164 

158 

551 

754 

778 

871 

857 

76/ 

- 




(2 5 

(116) 

(2' 5) 

(-26 7) 

(-3 1) 

(-10 7) 

(1 6) 

(117) 

( I 


Auto ancillary and parts 

CrRs 

1 117 

735 

804 

H15 

2/57 

2477 

1954 

1614 

1411 

909 

691 




(17 6) 

(26 2) 

(9 3) 

(11 3) 

(26 8) 

(21 1) 

(14 2) 

(55 4) 

(11 5) 



Notn (i) &upcr.aq>t mimi.ral denotes month to whidi tigutt rel«ti.v i g superscnpt • «tand<i tor turn (ii) I iguies in bracRtt' art pciu-ntage variations 
ov» ttle comparable period ol the ptevious yinr unless otheiwi i speciiicd (iii) — mums not available 
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LARSEN AND TOUBRO 

^'Accent on Heavy 
'En^eering 

LARSEN AND TOUBRO (L & T). one of 
the leading construction companies with 
diversified activities ranging from engi¬ 
neering to shipping, has shown good 
perfonnance with net sales going up by 47 
per cent in 1993-94. Operating profits went 
up by 21 per cent, while net prof^ts jumped 
by 64 per cent. l.x>wer taxation by 43 per cent 
was offset by increa.ses in depreciation (16 
per cent) and interest (20 per cent). Ibe 
company has declared a dividend of 40 per 
cent for the year us against 3S per cent for 
1992-93. The company has done well on 
the export front as well, witli exports going 
up by 34 per cent while imports increased 
by 8 per cent. 

1. & T has maintained its matiiet leadership 
in hydraulic excavators and compactors. The 
company' s heavy engineering groupexecuted 
several critical equipment orders. L& Thas 
bagged major orders fortheReliance cracker 
plant for columns and vessels, for poly¬ 
merisation reactors and columns for IPCL 
and for RG boiler for SFIC.TIre heavy 
engineering group at Hazira has success¬ 
fully completed the construction of four 
main decks each weighing 700 tonnes and 
equipped with several critical equipment for 
the well-head platform order from ONGC. 
L & T also continues to Ire the market leader 
in low voltage switchgear and petrol pumps. 
The company has orders for switchgear 
from Tamil Nadu Electricity Board, Essar 
Gujarat, Grasim Industries. TISCO and 
NTPC. The packaging factory at Powai 
achieved full capacity utilisation of .30mm 
vacuseals. L & T has been the major 
supplier of crowns to Coca Cola. Pepsi and 
many breweries. Among its other achieve¬ 
ments the company's material handling 
division .supplied and commissioned two 
streams of 2.400 tph coal handling plants 
forMSEB's Chandrapur thermal power 
plant and two wagon tipplers for NTPC’s 
Ramagundam power plant, two streams of 
2,000 ipli coal handling plant for NTPC’s 
Korba thermal [ .>wer station and one wagon 
tippler for N't PC’s Dudri powcrplant. It also 
commissioned the telephone 

exchange at Chittorgarlr in Rajasthan. 

Project business with emphasis on 
engineering, procurement and construction 
has emerged as an important activity for the 
company. The company has successfully 
completed four offshore oil well-head 
platforms for ONOC. Naphtha storage and 
handling facilities and naphtha pre- 
desulphurisation plant are under execution 
forChambal Fertilisers and Tala Chemicals. 
Babrala. The cement machinery division 
successfully executed Hirmi’s cement 
project and a cement plant for Tata 
Chemicals in Mithapur. 


Thecompany' s construction group, which 
started as Engineering Construction 
Corporation (ECC), has completed 50 years 
of construction services. It has built many 
prestigious complexes in Uzbekistan, 
Malaysia, Ndpal, Mauritius, Kuwait, Abu 
Dhabi and Iraq. The company has been 
playing a vital role in the construction of the 
Konkan railway project in Ratnagiri. 

L & T produced 23.59 lakh tonnes of 
cement in tire year under review, with a 
capacity utilisation of 107 per cent. The 
cement industry remained sluggish due to 
reduced offtake by the government 
departments on one hand and increasing 
manufacturing costs on the other hand. 

Internationally, the company has been 
successful in penetrating into the Thai market 
and has bagged an export order for 
switchgears. Similarly in Australia the 
company has introduced its air circuit 
breakers. The company has also bagged 
exptjit orders fromtheUS for fully-machined 
and semi-machined cast and forged 
ccxnponents. 

The company has received the ISO 9001 
certification for mo.st of its works. It plan.s 
to .set up amodem glass bottle manufacturing 
project located in westem India witli an 
investment of Rs 200 crore spread over two 
phases. The company Iras also signed a 
Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) 
with Aluminium Company of America 
(Alcoa) to carry out a feasibil ity study for 
setting up an integrated mining and refining 
complex in Ori.ssa as a joint venture. The 
project is estimated to cost around Rs 200 
crore and would have a capacity of one 
million tonnes of aluminium per annum. 
It would be a 100 per cent export-oriented 
project. 

I.&T-McNeil,lhccompany’ssubsidiary, 
has not performed well due to the pcrsi.sient 
recession in the tyre industry. L & T is also 
associated with AudeoIndia. HWAC Alloys, 
L &T-N iio and Tractors Engineers .All these 
companic.>. legistcred increased turnover. 

The company invested Rs 12 crore in 
research and development. 

AW)LLO TYRES 

Modernisation Programme 

A|X)llo Tyres, the flag.ship company of the 
Raunaq group, has shown m ixed performance 
in 1993-94 with net sales going up by 34 
per cent and operating profits by 7 per cent 
and net profits declining by 24 per cent. 
There has been an increase in taxation (60 
per cent), interest (30 per cent) and 
depreciation (4 percent) which contributed 
to the fail in net profits. Also, a sharp increase 
in the price of natural rubber in the domestic 
as well international market coupled with 
slack demand in both the domestic and 
international markets due to continued 
recession brought pressure on tlie company’s 


margins. Increase in Itdxiur cost by 10 per 
cent aggravated the situation. 

Exports increased by 25 percent as aresult 
of which the company now has a changed 
status, from an export house to a trading 
hou.se, thus opening the doors of better 
facilities for the company. Hie company has 
won a special awaid in recognition of its 
outstanding performance in respect of 
automobile lyres and tubes by the Chemical 
and Allied Products for Export Promotion 
Council for the year 1992-93. 

With a view of maintaining its market. 
share, tlie company has undertaken major 
modernisation, upgradation of technology 
and installation of line balancing equipment. 
It is also setting up an R and D centre. The 
total co.st of the project, including additional 
workingcapital.LseslimatedalRsl74.24crorc. 
The company plans to come out with rights 
issue of non-convertible debentures with 
detachable warrants sometime later this year. 

Thecompany had approached Birla lyres, 
a loss-making unit of die B K Birla group, 
to source truck tyres. The proposal however 
did not work out. Apollo Tyres also agreed 
to buy the entire pnxluction ef Premier 
Tyres on paying the c;)nversion charges to 
bail out the sick company. The company’s 
Kerala unit has been facing industrial relations 
problems. Tlic plant with an installed capacity 
of 110 tonnes [icr day had been giving a 
production of 96 tonnes per day. while the 
Bartnla unit witli an installed capacity 0175 
tonnes per day has been producing 96 tonnes 
per day with one-lhinl of the workforce and 
costs of the Kerala unit. 

Tlie company has incurred an expenditure 
of Rs 59 lakh on research and development, 
concentrating on absoqilion and adaptation 
of technology. R and Daclivities also include 
process improvement, optimisation of 
material usn'-c, import substitution and 
energy con.servalion. Tliecompany has been 
successful in designing tubeless tyres for 
the export market. 

The company plans to set up a third tyre 
unit at Nashik in Maharashtra with technical 
collaboration from Germany’s Continental 
AG. The plant with a capacity of 100 tonnes 
per day is estimated to co.st Rs 500 crore. 

Raunaq Finance, once the company’s 
subsidiary, has ceased to be so from 
December 1993. 

MUKAND 

Recession in Steel 

Mukand, the leading private sector mini¬ 
steel manufacturer in thecounby, has shown 
decreases in net sales by 11 per cent with 
subsequent decline in the company’s 
operatingprofits (21 percent) andnetprofits 
(15 per cent) for the year 1993-94. There 
has been a sharp increase in the company’s 
other income by 67 per cent. Though the 
company has notfared w«dl it has maintain*^ 
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(RslMi) 

Biuncial Indicaton 

Larsen and 

ApoDo 

Twei_ 

Mukand 

GNFC 

Conmandci 

Pertflitera 

March 

1994 

March 

1993 

March 

1994 

March 

1993 

March 

1994 

March 

1993 

March 

1994 

March 

1993 

March 

1994 

March 

1993 

Income/appraprteUoiu 











t NetuiM 

256145 

173531 

.53261 

39495 

59034 

66793 

63308 

56260 

27191 

22968 

2 Other Income 

3498 

4934 

194 

438 

769 

460 

192 

354 

349 

373 

3 Value of production 

254427 

204662 

47142 

37267 

60615 

66610 

.59864 

.57159 

25109 

26712 

4 Total income 

257925 

209596 

47336 

37705 

61384 

67070 

60056 

57513 

25458 

27085 

S Raw materials/stoiet and ipares 











consumed 

92592 

94523 

29678 

23101 

34178 

40111 

18564 

18075 

13151 

17143 

6 Other manufacturing expenses 

70799 

38489 

1849 

1435 

12598 

11623 

11040 

10370 

3795 

3476 

7 Remuneration to employees 

22746 

18525 

2244 

2024 

3647 

3336 

2939 

2754 

1170 

1172 

8 Other expenses 

35383 

28053 

6746 

4774 

4073 

3187 

11141 

8755 

5799 

2772 

9 Operating profit 

36405 

300C6 

6819 

6371 

6888 

8813 

16372 

17559 

1543 

2522 

10 Interest 

5890 

4878 

3064 

2341 

5413 

5660 

7901 

9422 

1728 

1838 

11 Grom profit 

31921 

25709 

3758 

4047 

2455 

3543 

8492 

9166 

196 

666 

12 Depreciation 

8757 

7501 

1811 

1727 

1032 

1652 

2983 

7120 

388 

485 

13 Profit b^ore lax 

23114 

18173 

1947 

2320 

1422 

1891 

5507 

2044 

-192 

181 

14 Tax provision 

3550 

6290 

384 

240 

10 

226 

0 

0 

0 

10 

15 Profit after lax 

. <19564 

11883 

1563 

2080 

1412 

1665 

5507 

2044 

-192 

171 

16 Dividends 

8529 

-6824 

976 

976 

573 

503 

1743 

1335 

0 

0 

17 Retained profit 

11035 

5059 

587 

1104 

839 

1162 

3764 

709 

-192 

171 

Liabilitics/asa^ 











18 Paid-up capital 

21148 

20994 

2787 

2786 

1859 

1670 

12245 

8900 

2432 

2432 

19 Reserves and surplus 

132449 

121620 

14075 

13666 

15264 

13102 

20905 

1.5064 

12835 

15034 

20 Long term loans 

28986 

11920 

14465 

17248 

335.56 

22347 

42931 

53582 

4823 

4025 

21 Short term loans 

20278 

14946 

3973 

1126 

2000 

13567 

15682 

11851 

4783 

5590 

22 Of which bank borrowings 

19227 

14680 

2000 

0 

0 

13567 

8273 

2559. 

4380 

4540 

23 Cross fixed assets 

193403 

150759 

28939 

27494 

34862 

31152 112026 

106898 

45132 

44213 

24 Accumulated depreciation 

57599 

49575 

10676 

8702 

12569 

11717 

56121 

52149 

29246 

27636 

25 inventories 

74738 

S2426 

6341 

6773 

19249 

16257 

14311 

16965 

7849 

7582 

26 Total assets/liabilities 

311348 

275015 

45205 

44895 

75730 

71778 101747 

101107 

32787 

31448 

Miscellaneous hesns 











27 Exdseduty 

16855 

15941 

15298 

10660 

47.38 

5443 

2000 

2010 

0 

0 

28 Gross value added 

62321 

48425 

9694 

8598 

12462 

12964 

19368 

22394 

3439 

3590 

29 Total foreign exchange income 

16554 

11423 

77.56 

6192 

5240 

1036 

81 

268 

0 

0 

30 Total foreign exchange outgo 

38932 

31731 

10407 

2470 

10988 

1614 

7375 

9145 

9991 

11.323 

Key financial and peifonnancc ratios 











31 Turnover ratio (sales to total assets) (%) 

82.3 

63.1 

115.3 

88.0 

78.0 

93.1 

62.2 

55.6 

82.9 

73.0 

32 Sales to total net assets (%) 

126.3 

102.4 

150.9 

11.3.4 

112.1 

131.8 

69.0 

62.9 

109.3 

84.8 

33 Gross value added to gross fixed 











assets (%) 

32.2 

32.1 

.33.5 

31.3 

35.7 

41.6 

17.3 

20.9 

7.6 

8.1 

34 Return on investment (gross profit 











to total assets) (%) 

10.3 

9.3 

8.1 

9.0 

3.2 

4.9 

8.3 

9.1 

0.6 

2.1 

35 Gross profit to sales (gross margin) (%) 

12.5 

14.8 

7.1 

10.2 

4.2 

5.3 

13.4 

16.3 

0.7 

2.9 

36 Operating profit to sales (%) 

14.2 

17.3 

12.8 

16.1 

11.7 

13.2 

25.9 

31.2 

5.7 

11.0 

37 Profit before lax to sales (%) 

9.0 

10.5 

3.7 

5.9 

2.4 

2.8 

8.7 

3.6 

-0.7 

. 0.8 

38 Tax provision to profit before tax (%) 

15.4 

34.6 

19.7 

10.3 

,0.7 

12.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5.5 

39 Profit after tax to net worth 











(teUitn on equity) (%) 

12.7 

8.3 

9.3 

12.6 

8.2 

11.3 

16.6 

8.5 

-1.3 

1.0 

J40 Dividend («) 

40.0 

35.0 

35.0 

35.0 

32.5 

33.0 

16.0 

15.0 

0.0 

0.0 

41 Earning per share (Rs) 

9.25 

5.66 

5.61 

7.47 

7.60 

9.97 

4.50 

* 2.30 

-0.79 

0.70 

42 Book vdue per shwe (Rs) 

69.61 

64.70 

59.86 

58.36 

71.88 

63.55 

27.07 

26.93 

31.88 

3X67 

43 P/B ratio (based on latest and 











eotiesponding last year's price) 

32.4 

37.3 

35.0 

21.6 

43.8 

22.4 

21.8 

40.8 

-53.8 

42.7 

44 Debt-et)uity ratio (adjusted for 











revaluation) (%) 

19.7 

8.8 

86.7 

106.1 

251.1 

210.6 

129.5 

223.6 

62.2 

50.7 

45 Short term bank borrowings to 











inventories (%) 

2S.7 

17.8 

31.5 

0.0 

0.0 

63.5 

57.8 

15.1 

55.8 

59.9 

46 Stmdry creditors to sundry riebtots (%) 

86.7 

66.7 

88.6 

108.7 

42.4 

23.1 

48.2 

57.5 

179.0 

292.5 

47 Totd remuneration to em|doyees 











to grots vtdue added (%) 

36.5 

38.3 

23.1 

23.5 

29.3 

25.7 

15.2 

12.3 

34.0 

32.6 

48 Total remuneration to employees 











to value of productiem (%) 

8.9 

9.1 

4.8 

5.4 

6.0 

5.0 

4.9 

4.8 

4.7 

4.4 

49 Oittta fixed assets formation (%) 

28.3 

32.0 

5.3 

- 

11.9 

30.1 

4.8 

i.2 

2.9 

6.2 

50 Growth in inventories (%) 

-9J 

50.1 

-6.4 

- 

18.4 

-5.0 

-15.6 

12.0 

3.5 

152.6 





itsdividend Bt32 J porcMitfortbeyear. Tfae 
company attributes its low turnover to the 
delay between the commissioning and 
stabilising of production on the new wire rod 
\ mill. The stoppage of exports to the US 
^ following the kvy of anti-dumping duties 
accentuatedthedownwani trend. Recession 
in the steel industiy .ipplied a downward 
pressure on steel prices while the increasing 
prices of raw materials, especially incicase 
in the luided prices of imported steel scrap, 
had to be absorbed which had an adverse 
effect on profits. 

The engineering construction division’s 
value of contracts went down from Rs 32 
million in 1992-9.3 to Rs 30 million in 
1993-94 The company has completed the 
ba.sic engineering designs and drawing.s for 
the oxygen furnace shop tor Rourkela’s 
steel plant mordemisation. Sales of Beco 
Engineering, a division of Mukand, have 
gone down by Rs 29 crore for the year under 
review. Hii.s is attributed to the recession in 
the engineeiing industry. The company 
expects improved performances since it has 
booked important orders and the industry is 
now on a recovery path. The steel foundry 
division reported incieased sales of Rs 62.2 
crore in 1993-94 as against Rs 60 9 wore in 
the previous yeai. This division has secured 
orders for a 72 tonne butterfly valve door 
for a World Bank-aided hydel power plant. 
The sales of the machine building division 
of the company went down to Rs S1 5 crore 
from Rs 57.1 crore. 

The company registered lower exports in 
1993-94. TTie levying of anti-dumping duties 
led to curtailment of exports to the US. 

The company has invested Rs 51 lakh in 
research and development in the year under 
review Thecompany’sRandDdepartment 
is engaged in the development of indigenous 
sources of chromite sand, optimisation of 
process parameters for minimising proces¬ 
sing cost of manganese steel castings for 
exports, developing standardised aialing 
characteristics for unproved costing surface. 
In-ileptb studies in metallurgy, development 
of statistical techniques like SPC/S(^ for 
improvmgstamlesssteelsquality.developing 
foaming and anti-fuming agents to control 
pollution from acid pickling baths are also 
being undertaken Most of the technology 
that the company had imported in the past 
five years has been absorbed. 

ONFC 

Intensive Marketing 

OujaratNarmada Valley Fertilisers Company 
has shown mixed performance. While net 
sales increased by 12 per cent, net profits 
went up by a whopping 169 per cent. How¬ 
ever. diere was a fall in operating profits and 
gross profits by 6 per cent and 7 per cent, 
respectively. The company has declared a 
dividend of 18 per cent for 1993-94 as against 
15pacentfc«theprBviDusyear.Thectxnpany’s 
exports baVe gone down 69 per cent while 
imports have gone up by 17 per cent. 


IheoverallfHOductiiMi performance of flie 
company has been good with maximum 
utilisation of the capacity of its ammonia, 
urea, menthol, formic acid and calcium 
ammonianitrateplanls Thecompanyfaced 
mechanical failures in the ammOnia plant 
which led to shortage in the availability of 
ammonia. The capacity utilisation of the 
ammonia and urea plants was at 106 per 
cent and 110 pci cent, respectively. The 
company's menthol-II plant recorded ahigh 
of 1,06,242 million tonnes with a capacity 
utilisationof 106perccnt. Thenitrophosphate 
group of plants also registered high growth 
The c^tive power plants generated 2,90,613 
MWH in 1993-94 as compared to 2,85,141 
MWH in 1992-93 The formic acid plant’s 
production went up to a high of 8,317 MT 
with capacity utilisation going up to 166 per 
cent, a 30 per cent mcreasc in capacity 
utilisation. The company di.scontinued die 
production of Naimadachlor due to poor 
offtake. The electronic division’s perfor¬ 
mance was not good for reasons altnbuUible 
to market hmitations and non rclua.se ot 
mxicrs f(H- C-DoT exchanges by DoT, 

Intensive maikcting efforts yielded results 
with net sales going up by 12 per cent, the 
major contnbutors being the fertilisers and 
industrial products division. The electronic 
components industry was badly hit due to 
sluggishness in the telecommunications 
sector. Moreover, the severe marketing 
constraints substantially deci eased the 
company's sales volumes of electronic 
products, consequently decreasing icvenue 
by ISpercent Thecompany has undertaken 
aggressive promotional activities to meet the 
challenges posed by decontrol and 
dccanalisation of pbosphatic and potassic 
fertilisers by tlie goveniment. Tfic company 
also carried out programmes for educating 
farmers on scientific agricultural practices 
and balanced use of fertilisers. 

Among the new protects in hand, the 
company has made considerable progress 
with its acetic acid plant. 1110 company has 
converted the project to adomc,\tic tariff area 
(DTA) unit in order to benefit from the 
government’s new liberalised policy. 
Consequently, the total project cost, earlier 
estimated at Rs 199.50 crore, now stands at 
Rs221.29crore. fhe additional expenditure 
of Rs 21 79 crore is to be met by internal 
accruals. The company's TOl and Aniline 
protects, christened Nannada Chematur 
Petrochemicals (NPCL), are a joint venture 
with Sweden’s Chematur Engineering AB. 
The first phase of project consisting of 
nitrobenzene and aniline plants together with 
common offsite facilities is nearing 
completion and is scheduled to go into 
production this month. To part finance the 
flnancialrequiremenisoftlie projects, NPCL 
plans to come out with an equity issue. In 
order to sustain the level of production of 
ammonia and Ixiild areliable ammonia plant, 
the company is undertaking a revamping 
scheme. Gujarat Narmada Auto (ONAL), 
declared a sick unit by BIPR in Petmiaiy 
1990, is on its way to revival. 


Thecompany hwitwurredaties^tomiitaiu 
ofRs 16 loidi for research and development 
in 1993-94, It has intensified its efforts in 
the direction of technology absorption, 
adaptation and innovation and, as port of 
this, has been imparting training to employees 
within India and abroad and has been 
successful in improving plant performance, 
reduction of wastage arul importsubslitution. 

COROMANDEL FERTIUSERS 

Challenge of Decontrol 

Tlie Hyderabad-based fertiliser company, 
Coromandel Fertilisers, suffered losses in ■ 
1993-94 though the company’s net sales 
increased by 18 per cent. TTie company has 
been showing declining profits for the past 
three years. Operating profits, gro.ss profits 
and net profits declined by 38 per cent, 70 
per cent and 212 per cent, respectively, in 
1993-94. Consequently the company has not 
been paying any dividends for the past two 
years. On the export front too the company 
has fared badly with no exports at all 

The company attributes its poor 
performance to uneconomic prices 
According to the company, there was a drop 
in consumption of phosphatic fertili.sers by 
13 per cent due to easy availability of the 
subsidised nitrogenous fertilisers at cheaper 
prices compared to the higher-priced 
phosphatic fertilisers The drop in 
consumption is also due to decontrol and 
the discontinuance of subsidy for phosphatic 
Icrtiliscrs To aggravate the situation, a large 
quantity of imported DAP was available 
cheaply; and with the goveniment using the 
ad hoc subsidy mechanism for the second 
consecutive yeai fertilisers pnees had to be 
reduced even further The company also 
faced a liquidity crunch due to a significant 
increase in working capital coupled with tlie 
delay in the recovery of the subsidy 
outstanding from the government resulting 
in an increase in the interest cost. 

The pnxluction of fertilisers in tS193-94 
was 3,00.039 MT. Replacement of 
machines to make them efficient has been 
carried out. Installation of the fluorine 
recovery unit is nearing completion. The 
company meanwhile took to other means of 
generating revenue. It undertook sale of 
imported DAP, ammonia, sulphuric acid and 
sulphur and handled cargo imported by third 
parties in its berth. Taking advantage of the 
lower landed cost, the company sold about 
66,000 MT of imported DAP. 

'Ilie company incurred an expenditure of 
Rs 1.2 lakh on R and D during the year. The 
R and D department modifl^ the primary 
decomposer separator in urea plant. It 
install^ facilities for recovery of sulphuric 
acid from stack in sulphuric acid plant. The 
company has developed a formulation for 
anti-caking agent for oomplexfertiliaas and 
it is awaiting plant trials. It has also carried 
out lab scaleexperimentstoprepaie technical 
grade phosphoric acid and di-caicium 
phosphate. 



WEST BENGAL 

Tea Plantation Wage Agreement 

Workers’ Interests Sacrificed 

Sharit K Bhowmik 

Despite the workers being highly unionised, with the CITU as the main 
union, and despite the state ^ing under a Left Front government, the 
interests of the 2.5 lakh tea plantation workers of West Bengal have been 
sacrificed in the latest three-year wage agreement signed in July this 
year. Apart from the niggardly increases ip wage rates and the continued 
denial of variable dearness allowance, the employers have gained (and 
the workers have been made to lose) Rs H crore just by the delay in 
arriving at the agreement. No wonder, the level of living of this section of 
isolated, predominantly tribal, workers has shown no improvement, 
though the viability of the tea industry and the profits of the employers 
have improved significantly over the last decade aiul more. 


THE tea industry has been on the upswing 
for the ptist decade. Value of shares of tea 
companies has been rising rapidly and tea 
prices have increased steadily over the years. 
Demand for tea in the domestic and world 
markets is growing faster than increase in 
production. Though this trend may be good 
fur our foreign exchange hungry economy 
and for the companies owning plantations, it 
has hardly any significance for the one mil¬ 
lion permanent workers in this industry. They 
still remain as the most poorly paid workers 
in the organised sector. The total wage of a 
tea plantation worker in the states of Assam 
and West Bengal is less than half the average 
wage of a coal miner. Tl -re seems to be no 
way by which this anomaly of low wages 
amidst rising profits in this inckistry can be 
rectified. 

Take the case of the recent wage increase 
in West Bengal. This state has around 
2.50,000 tea workers and produces one-fifth 
of the country's tea. The workers are highly 
unionised with the CITU being the main 
onion except in the Darjeeling hills. The 
state has a Left Front government which is 
expected to ensure some justice to workers. 
Yet, in spite of this favourable background, 
the tea woikers have literally got a pittance 
as an increase to their existing low wages. 
Hie new wage agreement for the next three 
years was okayed by the employers, unions 
and the government on July 20 this year, a 
year after the previous direc-year agreement 
had expired. The state’s labour minister 
played a key role in bringing the employers 
and employees to an agreemmt. The official 
proceedings of the tripartite ntoeting held on 
July 20 notes with pride that “ultimately, 
wito the {ood offices of the labour minister, 


West Bengal, the parties came to an under¬ 
standing/agreement today..." 

New Wage Agreement 

Tea plantation workers in the state will not 
get an increment of Rs 2.S0 in their daily 
wage from April 1 this year and the same 
amount from April 1,1995. In the third year 
the annual increment will decrease to Rs 2. 
Child workers (tho.se between the ages 12 
and 14 years) will be given half the rate for 
adults. 

This decreasing rate of increments may 
appear ridiculous as one may expect the rate 
of annual increments to at least remain 
constant, if not increase, to take into account 
the rising cost of living. For tea plantation 
labour in the state it is quite normal. The 
previous wage agreement for the period 
June 1, 1990 to May 30,1993 was similar. 
Under that agreement woikers got an in¬ 
crease of Rs 2.70 in the first year and 
Rs 1.40 for the next two years. On looking 
at the increments under the present agree¬ 
ment it becomes quite clear why this was 
done. Since the last annual increment of the 
workers' wages was Rs 1.40 an increase of 
Rs 2.50 appears as a jump, provided one 
overlooks the fact that the annual increment 
for 1990 was higher than what it is today. 
One can expect a similar 'jump' in the next 
wage agreement as the previous increment 
would have fallen to Rs 2 by then. 

Another issue which was taken up by the 
trade unions was that of providing variable 
dearness allowance to the workers. This has 
been a long-standing demand of the workers 
and it comes up in every wage negotiation. 
The unions argue that ^ workers need to 
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have some protection against tlto increase in 
the prices of essential commodities. Plants* 
titm workers in the southern states of Tamil 
Nadu, Kerala and Karnataka are provided 
dearness allowance but for some unexplained 
reason workers of Assam and West Bengal 
are denied this even though they constitute 
the major section of the plantation workforce 
and their wages are much lower than those 
of their counterparts in the southern states. 

The Terms of Settlement of the current 
wage agreement notes: ‘The issue of vari¬ 
able dearness allowance to daily-rated 
workers was discussed at length. However, 
at the request of the management and for the 
sake of arriving at an amicable settlement, 
the unions eventually agreed not to press 
the issue during the tenure of this settle¬ 
ment". The previous agreement, signed on 
'August 10,1990 hadasimilar clause regard¬ 
ing variable dearness allowance. In fact it 
was identical to the present one, down ic the 
commas and full stops. It appears that this 
paragraph is kept ready by the state’s labour 
department in order to be inserted in every 
agreement. 

There was opposition from a section of the 
unions, but to no avail. A circular of the West 
Bengal Tea Garden Employees Association 
(No 13 dated July 24, 1994) which is the 
main representative of the white-collar 
employees exposes another side of the ‘good 
offices’ of the labour minister. It states, 
“despite a very steep opposition from most 
of the constituents of the Co-ordination 
Committee (of Tea Plantation Workers]... 
the hon'ble labour minister, without listen¬ 
ing to anybody, dictated the following Terms 
of Settlement defining this to be an 'Award' 
with the firm determination of the govern¬ 
ment to implement it”. There has been some 
unrest after the agreement was announced 
as some of the unions, including the WBTEA. 
did not sign it and they organised a few 
strikes in protest. However, given the fact 
that it has the support of the employers, the 
state government and the government- 
backed unions, the agreement has come into 
effect. Moreover, as in the case of most 
poorly paid workers, the choice the tea 
workers have is something or nothing. 

Trbids in Wage Increase 

The cash wage which an adult got prior 
to this agreement was Rs 19.30 per day. 
Under the new agreement a worker will gk 
Rs 21.80 in the first year, Rs 24.30 in the 
second year and Rs 26.30 in the third year. 
The total increase in the worker’s w^es ova; 
the three-year period will be 36.26 per emtt. 
lYior to the previous agreement (1990-93) 
aworkergotRs 13.80 and at the end of ditee 
years the rate of increase in wages was higher 






at39^,84()ercem«vettAoiiightheteaindu^ 
is flionciaily better off now. 

A comparison of wages in Assam and 
West Bengal with those of Kerala and Tamil 
Nadu shows a wide variation. The two former 
states together have 80 per cent of the total 
number of tea plantation workers in the 
country. In 1993 e tea plantation worker in 
Assam ^t Rs 18.75 as daily wage and in 
Bengal the wage was Rs 19.30 whereas in 
Tamil Nadu and Kerala the daily wages were 
Rs 33.20 and Rs 30.12 respectively. More¬ 
over the wages of child workm constituted 
around two-thinJs of the wage of an adult 
in these states while in West Bengal and 
Assam they were half that of the adult worker. 
Employment of child labour is more preva¬ 
lent in the states of Assam and West Bengal 
than in the southern states. In 1991 Assam 
and West Bengal had 53,990 children work¬ 
ing as pe.'manent workers in the tea plan¬ 
tations while the figure for south India was 
a mere 137. The large presence of child 
labour in the planii'tions of the two northern 
states is most likely due to the low wages 
paid to the adult workers. Children have to 
work to supplement the family income. 
Wages in south India are substantially higher 
and there ar: fewer children working on the 
plantations. 

Plantation worker: arc paid a part of Lteir 
wages in kind. Some of these constituents 
such as medical benefits and fuel are pro¬ 
vided to worker in the four states. In West 
Bengal and Assam workers are in addition 
provided a part of their focdgrain.s at 
subsidised rales. However, even if the eost 
of this subsidy is taken into account, the 
wages of workers in the two northern states 
are still lower than those in the southern 
states. What is more striking is that even in 
1996 wages of the workers in West Bengal 
would be lower than the wages of workers 
in Tamil Nadu and Kerala in 1993. 

Te-.i workers are paid wages for time as 
well as piece work. The minimum wages 
discussed above are their time rates. In 
addition the workers are given an incentive 
wi^e (known as er.tra-leaf-pice in West 
B^ral) for plucking tea leaves above their 
fixed daily quota. Under the new wage- 
agreement this rate has bee.'i increased from 
the existing 25 paise per kilogram to 32 paise 
per kilogram from iuly 6, '994. This rate 
does r.H apply to the Darjeeling l-ills as the 
amount has not been fixed under the agree¬ 
ment. Tie extra-leaf-pice enhances the total 
wage of the worker and one may be It J to 
believe that the worker’s total income is 
higher than the actual rate sf wage:. Tiis 
is true to some extent, but one has to take 
into account the fact *hat not all workers in 
a plantation are engaged in plucking of tea 
leaves. At an average only half the workers 
in a plantation are engaged in this activity 
while the lesi ai-e given other types of agri¬ 
cultural work. It is only during the peak 
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\iroi1cOTtw«itg«gndi|iliihid^ Matemtt 
one tuu to take into account that plantations 
in West Bengal and Assam do not produce 
tea for three months in winter as the tea 
bushes have to be pruned dunng thispenod 
Besides, for at least five months in tim nine- 
month plucking season the yield is average 
and hence there is little scope for the worker 
10 earn the extra-lcaf-pice 
Another factor determining the amount of 
the extra-leaf-pice is the basic work-load or 
minimum quota of leaves to be plucked In 
West Bengal this is usually 28-30 kilograms 
lor an adult male worker and 3 kilograms 
less for a female worker The quota is lower 
in the DarjMitng hills The inicntive wage 

15 given only after a worker completes the 
quota In Tamil Nadu the incent’vc rates 
were higher in 1993 For a plantation pro 
ducing 1,601 or more kilograms of tea per 
hectare (which is the average for tea plan¬ 
tations in West Bengal in areas other than 
the Oaijeeling hills) the minimum quota was 

16 kilograms A worker plucking 17 to 33 
kilograms got an incentive wage oi 27 paise 
for each kilogram above the quota and tor 
every kilogram plucked above 35 kilograms 
the incentive pnee was 35 paisc Thus the 
total earning of a tea plantation worker in 
Tamil Nadu is much higher than that of a 
worker in West Bengal Incidentally the 
southern states have a much better record of 
implementing the provisions of the Planta 
tion Labour Act than plantations ot West 
Bengal and Assam 


Lossrs IN Arrears 


The present agreement is unusual m sev 
eral ways as it diflers from the previous 
agreements Unlortunately, these differences 
go against the interests of the workers As 
mentioned eartier this agreement was ar 
nved at one year after the ptcvious agree 
ment expired The Co-ordination Commit¬ 
tee of Tea Plantation Workers, which com¬ 
poses the major unions in tea in the state such 
as CITII, INTUC, LITIJC. etc, had submitted 
a memorandum to the Consultative Commit¬ 
tee of Tea Plantation Associations, the apex 
body of the employers' associations, in May 
1993 The first tripartite conciliation over tlw 
demands was held after six months, on 
November 25, 1993 and after this a senes 
of conciliation meetings were held at 
Jalpaigun and Calcutta It appears from the 
long time taken over conciliation, which is 
dependent on the initiative of the state’s 
labour depanment, that there had been an 
attempt to delay a settlement The imple¬ 
mentation of the agreement gives credence 
to this view Though the agreement was 
expected to cover the penod immediately 
after the last agreement expired and as such 
the new wage increase should have come 
into effect from June i, 1993 the Terms of 


fnxn April I, 1994 Simitoiy, the tub- 
sequent incieaies will be from Apnt 1 of the 
following years This would imply that in 
future too. after this agreement expires, the 
diueofwage increment will be Apnl 1 instead 
of June I of the previous year In other 
words, the woikers have lost 10 months’ 
increased wages 

The employers have ir> a fit of magnani 
mity, a^^ to pay arrears from December 
1,1993 TheTerms of Settlement (cl 5 ir) 
notes, "the anears from I st April 1994 to be 
paid by December 1994 However, a the 
previous settlement expired some tim ago 
the employers agreed to pay a settlement 
money loi the penod from Decern^ -r 1 
1993 at tlic rate of Rs 2 50 pc- aa> for .'dults 
and Rs 1 25 for child before Durga Puja 
1994" 

The tone of the above statement gives the 
impression that though the new agreement 
came into effect from Apn! I 1994 the 
employers have been genemes '•n'-ugh to 
provide a ictticment amount for tour months 
pnor to this date This conveniently over 
looks the fact that the workers have in reality 
lost their enhanced wages for six months 
(from June to November 1993) In other 
words, it a worker has worked fbr 25 days 
a month he has lost Rs 375 for this penot< 
It we multiply this with the 2,50,()00 pc i 


1991 wu t53;120)dteiotti miNNifircoittes 
to Rs 9,3740,000 ’niisamountwillbe larger 
It we include the I,2S,000-odd temporary 
workers The total amount the employers 
have saved (or, the wop ers have sacnficed) 
would he around Rs 11 crore 
Low vages are not the only form of 
depnvation the plantation workers in West 
Bengal face Theannualreportsoftheslate’s 
labour department show that the statutory 
obligaUons of the employers under the Plan 
tation Labour Act such as provision of 
improved housing, water supply, medicines 
in garden hospitals, canteen and recreational 
lacilibes creches, etc, have been dtieno 
r.iting in these circumstances the level of 
ving of th.s large section of isolated, pre- 
i< >minantly (nbal workers has shown no signs 
of improvement even though the viability of 
the industry and the profits of the employers 
have improved conside'<.b1y over the past 
decade and more It is ironic that while it 
IS mainly through the efforts of the workers 
that this labour-intensive industry has 
leaped its profits the workers aredeniad their 
h isic dues 


I igures on the current wage agreement are from 
■he Terms of Settlement All ether ogutes relating 
10 wages and employment arc tdeen from Tea 
Stamm r 1991 92 Tea Board o' India Calcotta 
1994 pp 144-47 I5() S41 


Violation of Child Rights 

Roopaahri Sinha 

The rights guaranteed to chldren under the ConsVtution remain only 
on paper Hundreds of children work under atrocious conditions 
everywhere - exploited by their employers and tortured by the police 


RECEN r media reporting on child labour has 
been of two kinds One which shows the 
government’s ettorts at eradicating child 
labour and the other which brings out the 
atrocities perpetuated on them The spotlight 
on child labour is certainly increasing, but it 
also focuses on the neglect of these deprived 
sections by the society and its institutions 
A case that recently brought public wrath 
was that ot Satish Kuma-, a I S-year old child 
labourer, who was accused of stealing and 
was beaten to death in police custody On 
June 12, the newspapers earned a report with 
photographs of irate residents of Kapaii 
Thottam protesting m front of the EI Police 
Station, Myiaporc, Madras, following the 
death of Saush Kumar According to the 
Indian Express (Madras edition) report 
’’The boy working in a tailor shop was taken 
by police on Wednesday night [June 8] in 
connection with a theft case According to his 
mother Vali, the boy was missing since 


Wednesday night and they leamt of his 
detention on Thursday morninj When his 
father went to the police station, he was told 
his son had been detained on a complaint from 
a fancy goods shop owner and was reportedly 
asked to pay Rs 2,000 for his release Tailor 
K Vijay Kumar, under whom Satish was 
working, who sought the boy's release, was 
reportedly asked by the police to pay Rs 500 
The boy’s father, Kapah. an auto dnver said 
since he could not pay Rs 2,(X)0 he asked the 
officials to hand over the boy ts the juvenile 
homeifthechargesweretrue Healli^edthat 
the police dropped the boy in an unconscious 
state in front of hts house in the wee hours 
ot Saturday (June I <] 

Satish Kumar was employed by tailor 
K Vijay Kumar where he wt^ed with six 
other child woikers, receiving a weekly 
wage of approximately Rs ISO for the past 
seven months He went to work as usual on 
Junes However, he did not return home that 
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n^pit.THpuinA<n3|Xivi||fi)w 
of Saush K^nur's bnAy, the empteyet, • 
local naident, the manager of ^ fancy shop 
Trillions and Tnlltoits, Ravi, a detainee in 
Mylaporepolice station and the autonckshaw 
driver who had transported Satish Kumar 
from the police station to Kapali Thottam 
The date of detention and torture of Satish 
Kumar in the police station was corroborated 
by Ravi, aged 17, one of the six members 
detained in the police station with Satish 
Kumar Ravi said ‘on Wednesday evening, 
I saw this boy Satish Kumar being brought 
by the policemen to the station The police 
usually beat us every day Like that they 
also beat Satish Kumar Again on Fnday, 
June lO.theylookSatishKumarintotheSI $ 
room and beat him severely We could hear 
only the voice of the boy who was screaming 
loudly and crying After some time they 
brought Satish out and gave us all some 
idlies to cat Wc all sat together and had the 
food After sometime we saw the boy 
vomiting the food with bUKxl We called the 
policemen who kicked him in his stomach 
I saw the boy s eyes becoming yellow 
Immediately the policemen shoved us into 
the lockup Afterwards I do not know what 
happened to the boy' 

The autonckshaw dnver recounted that he 
was made to transpoitatonured Satish Kumar 
to Kapali Thottam Withthepohccconstables 
he earned the semi conscious body of Satish 
and dumped him in a stationary nckshaw 
in front of Satish Kumar s house, in Kapali 
Thottam Rajam aresidentofKapaliThottam 
said she saw “three men carrying a small boy 
and laid him on a nckshaw nearby and went 
off Then the nckshaw dnver came and 
asked the boy to get up The boy crawled 
to an auto just opposite the nckshaw and lay 
down inside it 1 thought someone was not 
feeling well I could not recognise the face 
of the boy because it was dark * On Saturday 
[June 11 ] morning, a lady informed Satish s 
f^amily that his body was lying unconscious 
in front of the tenements He was rushed to 
the hospital where the doctors said the boy 
had been dead for at least three hours 
These shocking events reveal the illegal 
detention and repeated torture by the police 
personnel that killed Satish Kumar Torture 
which violates inherent dignity of a person 
has become a routine form of what is called 
investigation and the police had no qualms 
using It on a child The National Police 
Commission has pointedly asked policemen 
to refrain from using third degree method 
and this bolds especially tor children, 'Illegal 
detentions in the Mylapore police station" 
was brought out by the tact that the police 
had detained Ravi and four others in the 
police station for 10-IS days Thestatements 
of diefour detainees, Venkatcsan.Madhukar, 
Venkaiesh and Raitjit in the magazine Junior 
Vikaian (June 22] confirm Ravi s statement 
They were caught by the police [May 31] 


filed imj^icattng Only bn June 11 
were these boys taken to the magistrate and 
remanded to jail 

It IS clear that the police had acted in 
contravention of the Juvenile Justice Act 
1986 Sections 18 and 19 of the act toiiiid 
cxpliatly the interrogation and detention of 
children in police stations II children are 
arrested their parents have to be informed 
immediately and they have to be released 
on bail In case detention is necessary it has 
to be in an Observation Home or in a place 
of safety 

Government An ion 

The government of Tamil Nadu promptly 
suspended the sub-inspector and constable 
in-charge of this case and instituted an RDO 
enquiry Compensation was also paid to the 
family from the chief minister s fund When 
the fact finding team met the police and 
medical off icials they defended their actions 
pnmanly by expressing their inability to 
divulge any inlormalion to the tact finding 
team The tacts unearthed by the RDO 
enquiry needs to be made public Anycxtia 
judicial execution or death in custody is a 
subversion of institutional authority erected 
for ensuring greater freedom for membeis 
to progress towards a meaningful human 
society We cannot allow the crimes and 
violations of constitutional guarantees by 
public servants to become privi'eged 
positions 

Jusuce M S Janarthanan of the Madras 
High Court dismissed the bail application 
of the sub inspector M Gopinalh He 
remarked, ‘Nowadays cusicxlial death was 
on the increase Such a menace had to be 
effectively contained by the courts Otherwise 
law enforcing agencies like the police 
personnel would be emboldened to break the 
law with impunity In the face of misplaced 


kiytky, the dcwuHWl rbr M indiqpen^ 
enquiry into cases like Satish Kumar's and 
other illegal detentions and torture in nil 
police stations seems crucial The CAtX 
and PUC'L have also demanded setting up 
of vigilance committees of local cibzens 
which will monitor detentions in each police 
station 

India IS a signatory to the UN Convention 
on RightH of the Child Article 37 of this 
Convention states that 'state parties shall 
ensure that no child shall be subjected to 
torture or other cruet inhuman or di^(rading 
treatment or punishment No child thall be 
depnvc'd of h» or her liberty unlawfully or 
ai^tr inly. Every child depnved ot libMy 
shall tiave the nghr to prompt access to ibgd 
ai t other appropnoic assistance, as well as 
t<H: right to challenge the legality of the 
depnvalirm ol his or her liberty before a 
court or other competent independent apd 
impartial authority and to a prompt decision 
on ,uiy such act ion Unfortunately there are 
no genuine checks or comiols to lake care 
of poicntiai violations ol democratic rights 
ot the child by the state itself 

b xpcncncc in the people s movement have 
shown that legal cases generally suftcr irom 
long drawn and inadequate collection of 
facts insensitive approach and delayed 
justice Child labourcascs are likely to suffer 
the same fate This is neithci a cynical nor 
prophetic statement The tact is that despite 
senous and obvious violations ol child labour 
laws there are hardly any criminal cases 
againstemploycrs Wc continue to have heavy 
concentration of child labour in several 
pockets ot India There arc several more 
working in bondage threatened by violence 
and who aie beaten and brutalised everyday 

When Shiva eight year old child labourer 
was killed in Vani Maharashtra [June 23 
1993] by his employcis, CACl had sent a 
fact finding team and sought prompt 
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nars But the empathy esaential in tackling 
ihe tmimatiwd children was lacking The 
lour boys including Shiva’s brother Riga 
who had seen Shiva being killed were kept 
in the same house by (he polite with hardly 
any protection However, seven months later 
ihey lound that Raja had anempted suicide 
once and later ran away The police did not 
know the whereabouts of two others and one 
was still in the Remand Home There appears 
to be a stagnation in the case, lack ol co¬ 
ordination between police departments in 
Maharashtra and Tamil Nadu The state 
government keeps citing Shiva’s case to the 
press but one cannot overcome the tecling 
of deja vu 

Follow up ol Shiva’s case in Tamil Nadu 
glanngly focused on the links between agents 
and employers and the changing lorms ol 
bondedness Shiva and Raja were like many 
othei childicn who arc sent by their parents 
and relatives to work in towns and cities alter 
receiving a paltry sum Irom the agents 
Working in unknown places, handicapped 
by lack of communicating language and no 
other place to go the children become easy 
prey to exploitation I licic is a recent trend 
ut shitting the UP carpet industries to 
anstispectiim marginalised areas like tribal 
regions in M ih iiashtra, M.idhya Pradesh 
andBihai Nirinali sc.'isctDcIhilshowsthe 
kind and extent ol brutal ex|>ciicnces laced 
by child labourers in city ncighhnui hoods 
in a rci eni c isc I n Pune an emplos i r accused 
a young domestic worker ol ilicli and latci 
lound that her neighbour had been the ical 
culprit Ihe whole pioccss ol labour and 
exploitation involves the decreasing sell- 
esteem among the c hildtc n and iheii descent 
to a sub human level 

The Bunded I ihcraiion I loiU ol India 


(BLF) had tiled a pctitiun in Supicme ( ouit 
in 1984 icgarding ^2 children between the 
ages ol SIX and 14 who had been kidnapped 
from a village in Bihai ,ind loiced to work 
lor 18 to 20 hours a day making r.tipcts in 
Mityapurdistnctol Uttat Piadcsh Tiicy had 
been tortured tor makinn mistakes, hanged 
upside down and branded with red hot rods 
liie Supreme Court ordeied (he district 
administration to s'x.'ure their release and 
appointed an olfinal court commissioner to 
mvestigate the conditions in scattered vil¬ 
lages The report corroborated the BLF 
submissions and exposed the non-imple- 
mentatiuncil 'rotective legislation All the 
protesting demonstrating, lobbying by 
activists like Swami Agnivesh and Kailash 
Satyarthi over a decade have resulted in 
release ol thousands ol bonded child 
labourers but not one employer/en >laver has 
been so tar prosecuted 
Thus the challenges lacing die activists 
are great and those lacing law implementing 
and cnlmcin^ ..ecHwics au much greater 
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both paientt and would-be employers 

Today some state governments are busy 
organising data on children being released 
from bondage and labour and being 
rehabilitated This is being presently done 
without any special provision/faciiity tor 
child labourers and their needs Remand 
homes and government institutions which 
are notonous forthcircallous and insensitive 
environments arc seen as rehabilitation 
centres One ol the important approaches to 
resolving the problem is to organise relict 
in cnscs situations Equally important is 
stopping the perpetuators of injustice, from 
utilising the loopholes in law and tinding 
newer lorms lor bondage and exploitation 
1 his IS especially important since intra-statc 
agents’ links have increased to become 
powcrtul nctwoiics 

‘Caution and Care’ are the watchwords 
Icami Irom the release ol bonded labourers 
some years back when release itself brought 
on fresh set ul problems Rajendra Sail in 
his book. Robbing the Released Bonded 
Labourets, showed that although identi¬ 
fying bondage as a system and the release 
ol bunded labouicrs has been a recent event, 
a whole new machinery ol coi ruption, threats 
and extortion has already come into being' 
Merc verbal campaigns and promises and 
unplanned strategies can do more harm than 
good to the cause Wc must be prepared tor 
a bask lash from the vested inteiests Only 
properly phased out releases and rehabilita 
(Kin strategies by the government and non¬ 
government organisations, specitically suit 
able tor child labourers and their lamiltes 
will prevent them Irom rejoining the exploit¬ 
ative market 
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fresh look at die itghts of the dhild in the 
context of democratic nghts, to give it the 
htstoncal, eco-political and cultural context 
and to prevent them from becoming abstract 
bloodless nghts The hitherto narrow 
agenda of the nghts movement needs to be 
expanded by a discussion on issues such as 
structural violence in the form of starvation, 
disease, violence and death in the private 
domain of families as well as in community 
life NGO’s and community-based organi¬ 
sations who want to see economic, social 
and cultural nghts playing a larger role in 
the UN human nghts should also make an 
effort to report breaches and violations of 
these nghts to the UN Human Rights Centre 
We need to go beyond the realm of abuse 
and violations and injustices perpetuated on 
child labourers and ensure nghts like, the 
nght to a standard of living adequate for the 
child’s physical, mental, spintuai, moral and 
social development, the nght to relevant and 
freely available education, the nght to be 
protected from economic exploitation and 
from performing any work that is likely to 
be hazardous, or interteres with the child’s 
education and overall development 
Recognition of these nghts would mean a 
step towards bnnging human dignity to the 
future generations 

(This IS based on a report by Campaign agamst 
Child Labour (CACL), a forum of activists, 
NGOs, professionals and trade unionists 
working towards eradication of child labour 
and People’s Union for Civil Liberties (PUtX) 
who jointly conducted an investigation iido 
(bis illegal detention and tonure of Sotish 
Kumar and his subsequent death ] 
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invitation to prepare State Paper beeaci on Socio-Economic Surveys 
done by Officer Trelneee of IAS for loot 10 Years in the following States: 
West Bengal, Oriese, Guteret, Kemateke end TemHnedu 


Administrators/Academicians having intimate knowledge of the concerned State and 
sufficient expanence in Socio-Economic Surveys and able to draw on other available 
literature of similar nature shall be considered for this assignment 
Assignment to be finished by January, 1995. 

Honorarium upto Re. 10,000 possible for quality work. 

Correspond immediately with details of interest, expanence and competence 

Professor Bri| Pel Singh 
Coordinator, Village Study Unit 
LBSNAA, Mussoone - 248 179 


JSconttmc and ^liucel We^y October 8. 1994 
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INFRASTRUCTURE LEASING & 
FINANCIAL SERVICES LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING: 
STATEMENT OF UR. S. A. DAVE. CHAIRMAN. 


! L ^ THl CHA L I :iiN Ci H 



Dr. S. A. DAVE 


LADit^S AND Gl^NTi FMfcN 
I have pleasure in welcoming you to the 
Annual General Meeting of Infrastructure 
Leasing and Financial Services Limited 
(IL&FS) Details of the Institution’s 
operations durmg this period are provided 
in the Directors’ Report annexed to the 
Balance Sheet, and I will hence not dwell on 
the same 

Instead, I would like to take this oppor¬ 
tunity to share with you our overall 
perspeaive, and to sketch out the possible 
directions that we could follow in the future 
The future offers us exciting avenues for 


growth m assessing each opportunity we 
need to exercise due dihgence to ensure that 
returns from each opportunity are adequate, 
and not fraught with unacccpuble levels of 
risk At the same time, it is my aspiration 
that we do not miss out on available 
opportunities due to either failure of 
imagination or failure of nerve 
GLOBAUSAnON 
At die last Annual General Meeting of 
your Institution, I had touched upon the 
globalisation of the industrial and services 
sectors, viewed in the context of the econo¬ 
mic reform programme of the Government 
of India Outbning the need for industry to 
restructure to meet competition, and set 
higher bench-marb of quahty I had stressed 
that the need for globahsation is of equal 
importance to the finanaal sector As you 
would see from my discussions with you 
today your Institution has taken this task 
seriously, and is today well equipped to 
compete in the market place, with both 
domestic and mtemational Institubmis 


Itis ny a^radon tliat w« donot 
miss out on avaSibte oppoitu* 
nitict doe to dhcbcr of 
imaginatkai w fii&ire of nerve. 


CUSP OF CHANGE 

With encouragement provided by the 
Government of India and the Reserve Baftk 
of India, your Insntution was able to indua 
ORIX Corporation of Japan into its share 
capitaL ninth ORIX acquiring a 20% stake in 
the aggregate equity share capital AsareSult, 
your Institution today has five major 
Institutional shareholders Besides the initial 
domestic promoters, i e Genual Bank of 
India, Unit Trust of India and Housmg 
Development Finance Corporation, we 
today have the International Finance 
Corporation, Washington (IFC/W) and 
ORIX Corporation as our shareholders A 
shareholding pattern of this pedigree is a 
privilege that enables your Institution to 
derive suengths that would not ordinarily 
be adiievabh with a single dominant owner, 
or a highly fragmented shareholding 

I believe that we are today at the thres¬ 
hold of change Loobng forward, I see a 
family of retail investors, who would acquire 
shares of your Instituuon both m the primary 
issue, as well as through uading that would 
ensue in the secondary markets This retail 
base of investors would be afforded the 
opportunity to participate not only in our 
own operations, but also m other projecn 
sponsored by your Institution 

To my mind, the forthcoming panici- 
pation of the public in our equity structure 
IS perhaps the suigle most important element 
of die structural changes that we foresee in 
die medium term 
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MANAGEMENT 

Your Imatution hai been unique in dnt 
It IS possibly the only ennty promot e d by 
FtntnasI Institunons without secondment 
of personnel Your Institution hat, however, 
bem able to buildacadte of Its own, through 
the recruitment personnel from fieldt as 
diverse at business management, engineer¬ 
ing, inouttry accountancy and banking In 
turn, your Institution hat consciously 
factored prevalent commercial pracncet into 
Its penonnel poliaes, and has endeavoured 
to attract the best ulent possible 

Thus, loobng forward, personnel policict 
and the development of human resources 
would remain a matter of priimry concern 
to shareholders and your Board Every effort 
will be made to further develop die existing 
cadre, and to induct additional persons of 
more than average levels of creativity into 
the organisation 


The derelt^eot of htunta 

of primary coMero to ehare- 
hd^ and you Behid. Bvoy 
effort nifl oude to kdnct 
addHioad peraoni of am thaa 
amage Iri^ of ereadriqr bto 
die orgaidiatioo 


INFBASTRUCTURE 
In earlier reports to shareholders, we had 
outlined our imtial concepts relating to the 
commeraalisanontd' uifrastructure in three 
sectors i e, surface transport, power and 
telecommunications Ploneenng work has 
been achieved by your Institution in 
these sectors, and at tunes, the work put in 
place by your Insntution has preceded 
Governmental actions m terms of changes 
inapplicable sumtes, as well as on ancillary 
steps needed for project cotnplenon 

SUREACETBANSPOBT 
The praiect m the field of surface 
transport WBidie Rau-FithampurToll Road, 
whidi was the first BOT Prcqctt to be 
tahen up for im pkme n t aD cnmthe country 
The imcstment was modest at the ievd of 
Ra 7 craies, and the profect was comnus- 


stoned durutg the year Widi devekqmients 
ancillary to thu venture bang compkned by 
Go v e r n m e n t over the next few mondtt. It IS 
our antiapation that the project would be a 
visible oommocial success 

Encouraged by the support received from 
both the Central and Sute Governments with 
respect to sudi projects, your Institution 
sponsored three major tcdl road and toll 
foidge projects, entailing an aggregate 
jnvatmentc^Rt SOOcrorcs lampleasedto 
say that out of these three projects, two are 
cIm to achicvii^ both technical and financial 
closings, while the third is awaiting final 
environm e ntal clearances Most importantly 
the equity structure of these projects 
have been extended to include both 
international consortia as well as multilateral 
Insntutions TheinteresrshownbytheAsian 
Development Bank (ADB) has been 
particularlyencouraginginthisregard ADB 
has confirm^ its mtcrest in principle, in 
extending project recourse debt assistance, 
as well as acquisinon of an equity stake in 
the Delhi-Noida toll bridge project I am 
confident that your Institution would be aUe 
to brii^ these three projects to a successful 
close m the near term 

Simultaneously, the Ministry of Surface 
Transport has quickly identified a number 
of projects for commercial exploitation 
These projects range from aty bye-passes 
and National Highway schemes, to new 
Expressways between urban centres As a 
result of the initiatives of the Ministry and 
as a result of your Institution’s efforts in 
bnnging the initial projects to a finanaal 
close, there is today a significantly hi^r 
level of interest evinced m this sector by 
consortia and international investors, than 
was the case 12 months ago 

As of date, a significant niche market 
exists m this sector, and we are today the 
only Insntution undertaking projects of dus 
genre in India To my mind, the road ahead 
lies in mir ability to aenvely sdiat parmer- 
ships with major industrial groups in 
Inc^ and intemanoiul consoma, in order 
to bring more concerted efforts to the 
commercialisation of infrastruemre The 
intttal clutch of projects taken up by 
your Institution would serve as valuaUe 
precedents to encourage foreign direct 
mvestment m the sector. It is only through 


such an approach that we could quickly 
upgrade the quality of our infbtttrucnire to 
interrutional standards 

TELECOMMUNICAnONS 
In die field of telecommunKanons, the 
Government ofindiahas recently announced 
a path-breakup telecom pdicy that would 
inter aha, provide opportunities for the 
private sector and intcmanonal consortia to 
upgrade our telecom infrastructure, in terms 
basic as well at value-added services 
As part id* a consortium of Indian financial 
institutions, a pioneering role hat been played 
by your Institution in relation to India’s 
pamapation in IRIDIUM,aglobai personal 
communication system develop and 
brought to the market by Motorola Inc. This 
system would prove to be of benefit not 
only to businessmen on the move, but would 
also provide communications in remoK 
areas of the country where terrestrial 
telecom infrastructure needs significant 
augmenution In addition to the foregomg, 
your Institution has been workitig on 
developing a joint venture to offer value 
added services through a VSAT based 
network 

Your Institution is now engaged in a 
dialogue with the Government of India on 
devciopiip the specificanons and cotitoun 
for a data communication highway for 
both voice and dau services. The creation of 
such a network would alto ai^r well for 
non-commcfeial usage, inchidiip hospitalt, 
schools, etc where access to information 
It at a premium, and where traditional 
approaches todata base management simply 
cannot debver the goods 

Loi^ip ahead, the tdecom sector u 
clearly one that offers unprecedented 
Importunities This is alto a sector where 
technology is a key-dnver, and where 
gestation periods are stgmficantly shorter 
than those prevalent in* other sectors 
of infrastructure 
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POWER 

, As a result of the active encouragement 
pronded by the Ministry of Power, Vve are 
now seeit^ the first few private green-field 
projects in the sector come into being. It is 
my assessment that at least five such power 
projects would be ready for a financial close 
over the next 12 month period. Like other 
Investment Banks in the country, your 
Institution has also been associated with a 
number of these projects in the capacity of 
Financial Advisor 

Concurrently your Institution was able 
to achieve a major breakthrough in assisting 
the state-owned Bharat Heavy Electricals 
Limited compete successfully against 
international equipment consortiain bidding 
for a major high voltage direct current 
project of aggregate value of Rs.4S0 crores. 
The structuring of the tender bid, and the 
financial structuring for the project is 
complex, given the nature of the sector 

Looking ahead, I would see a continuing 
involvement in major prefects, initially in 
the capacity of Financial Advisor. As these 
projects come into fruition, your Institution 
would have the ability to participate in these 
projects, both in debt as well in equity 
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TECHNOLOGY 

Accessing relevant technologies is a key 
prerequisite to working successfully in 
the inftastructure sector. In order to obtain 
the best technology for the implementation 
of these projects, your Institution has 
engaged in a global search, and has entered 
into multiple collaborative arrangements 
for its niche requirements. Besides the 
coUaborationt in telecom that I refined to, 
your Institution has also entered into a 
collaborative venture with Kampsax A/S of 
Denmark in respect of design engineering 
and prgiea management services 

Looking ahead, I would like your 
Institution to play a pivotal role in accessing 


technologies in the core sector. It is perhaps 
self-evident that technologies are needed for 
the manufacture of industrial and consumer 
goods; but to my mind, they are abo a critical 
prerequisite for quickly putting in place an 
array of projects, including desalination 
plants, wind energy fKilities, tank farms etc. 
These prefects are of a more modest size, 
and have the intrinsic advantage of being 
easily replicable over a large number of sites 
across the country Accessing intemationai 
standard technology on a collaborative basis 
is thus an activity that would augur well for 
your Institution in time to come 
CORPORATE FINANCE 

The requirements of corporate finance 
have changed radically over the past 
ftw years. A few years ago, given the 
protected dmnestic cnviionmcnt, the sole 
pre-occupation in this field was the 
structunng of capital issues that conformed 
to the detailed guidelines of the Government 
of India in that regard. The shape and 
complexity of corporate finance has 
undergone a drastic change over the last 
24 months ^ 

In this period, domestic corporates 
have re-doubled efforts to restructure 
their organisations to reach global 
economic quantities of production, and 
have simultaneously upgraded the quality of 
their products. This exercise has necessiuted 
the raising of apital of dimensions that were 
hitherto unforeseen by domestic promoters. 
G ven the historic paradigm ofcorporate and 
personal taxation in the country, a key issue 
is the ability of Indian promoters to maintain 
relative shareholdings in their industrial 
enterprises.This objective has ledtocomplex 
demands in corporate finance, and has 
necessitated a frnh look at the means by 
which the restructuring of operations could 
be effreted both in physical as well as in 
financial terms 

I am pleased to say that your Institution 
has been successful in io efforts in this 
direction, and is today an emerging name 
in die field of corpoate finance in India. 
Your Institution has also had the benefit 
of working on select assignments with 
intcmationalpartners, including some of the 
best merchant banb in the world 

Looking fistward, this is again an activity 
where opportunities would appearto be signi‘ 


ficant. It would be our endeavour to work 
with a dqgree of dil^ence, ethks uid fiaoa, 
and as a natural conclusion, remain at the 
vanguardofdevelopmeniB incoipontefinante 

JOINT VENTURES 

(a) National Stock Exchange; Your 
Institution was one of the original promote n 
of the National Stock Exchange (NSE) - 
a pioneering effort initiated by the 
Gwemment of India to set up a state-of- 
the-art Stock Exchange geared to provide 
equal access to investors across the country 
As you know, the debt market segment of 
the NSE was successfully commissioned a 
short while ago^ and it is likely that the 
equity s^ment of the NSE would also be 
commissioned in the near term 

Your Institution has been gradfied to 
be associated with the creation of such 
financial infrastructure. Looking forward, 
your Insdtution would continue to maintain 
a role in the initiatives taken by the 
Government and the private sector to 
create the financial infrastructure needed 
by the capital market, be it in the fiekl of 
Depositories, Registrar & Transfer agents, 
or any other associated sphere of aedvity 

(b) Asset Mkm^ement: Earlier this year, 
your Institution was able to establish a 
partnership with Oppenheimer and Ca, Inc., 
USA and Barclays de 2^te Vlfedd, UK to 
put in place an off-shore Fund for investment 
in the Indiap stock markets. The efforts in 
this regard met with unprecedented success, 
resulting in an aggregate corpus of US$ 510 
million. This exerase has offered valuable 
experience to your Institution, and fire-based 
income, which would grow over time in 
tandem with the net asset value of the Fund. 
Looking ahead, your Institution would also 
be at die vanguard in fiumulatii^ specialist 
schemes fire financinginfnstrycture projects, 
and would emerge as an Institution of 
credibility in Asset Management 
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(c) SMdk Inddng: In end 1993, an 
agnemeiit mt reached widi HG Asia* 
Secnritiei Umitied, Hong^KMig, to eataUiah 
t^jen^tNKda^operatknimln^St^^ 
afipfovab luve now been leceived fiom die 
Governnient,ndceq>orateinonberthipfbr 
the joint venture haa been provided by dw 
National Stodc Eachange.*The corporate 
membenhqi of the Bombay Stock Evhange 
if awaited 

Looting fiwward, I can lay that the nock 
broking joint venture will eatabliah a 
significant presence in die ^ency brqking 
biisinesf, dniing'with wholesak and retail 
placements for debt and equity instnunenis, 
both in India and abroad 

(d) Vientiire Capital: In 1992, your 
Institution idoitified venture capital activity 
as a complementary field of endeavour, with 
a focus on medium scale Companies and firn 
generation techtKicrats. This operation has 
proved to be successful, and has now been 
domiciled as a separate joint venture in 
association with the Unit Trust of India and 
the Industrial Development Bank of India. 
In addition, Oppenheimer and Cq, Inc, 
USA and the World Bank have also evinced 
interest in the jeunt venture partnership, and 
their associatimi in the project is likely to 
materialise in the near term 

GOVERNMENT RELATIONSHIPS 

The milestones achieved by your 
Irutitution in the field of infrastruemre arc 
in great part due to the strong encourage^ 
ment received, not cwily from the Central 
Government and its officials, but also from 
a large number of State Govemmonts and 
local Authorities. Your Institution has esta¬ 
blished an excellent working relationship 
with these authorities, which has led to a 
solution of complex problems with a 
minimum of fanfare, and cm a mutually 
supportive basis 

Looking forward, there are clearly a 
number of prefects thatneed to be develop 
at the level of the States. It is extremely 
difficult, and perhaps inappropriate, to 
pro-actively lead diverse projects at the 
mofossil level indie Sates. Atthesame time, 
it it alto necessary for these projects to be 
implemented on a country wide basis 

Lookit^forward, your Institutiqn would 
be forging joint venture relationdiips with 


Sate Govemmems and loed aiahoritia at 
die best meant of arrying (Hit such projecu. 
Abqinning ha been m^ in this direction 
widi the Government of Tamil Nadu frir a 
water supply project in the Thrupur Export 
Promotion Zone. Such projects are euily 
replicable, and would remain dw fbem of 
your Institution as frtr u activities in the 
Sates are concerned 



CORPORATE RELATIONSHIPS 
A significant source cf strength to your 
Institution has been a strong corporate 
relationship with major Indian business 
houses.. Your Institution has developed 
an excellent working relationship with 
large business Groups, and I would like to 
sec these business Groups evolve as our 
natural partners 

It would be the endeavour of your 
Instimtiontoencourage corporate customers 
to become business partners in sponsoring 
and maintaining infrastructuire projeca 
across the country. Each business house has 
ia own discrete interesa, cither in a specific 
project or in a particular locadcm. Possibly 
one of the best ways ofmobilisii^ additional 
inwstments in this sector is to induce and 
assist reputed Indian business houses to 
sponsor individual projects 

SHAREHOLDERS AS A RESOURCE 
As I remarked earlier, your Imtimtion 
has a unique shareholdit^ pattern which has 


proved to be of consideraUe iw et ^ bddi 
in good timet, as weU as in difficult polods. 
Your bistitution hu also been happy to work 
with itt thareholdcrt as partnen in specified 
joiiK ventures 

Looting ahead, the consortium created 
by your Institution, io sharehddert and its 
other immediate constituents, ^^icartmmc 
to be an unbearable partnership as fiir as 
project financing across sectors is coiKemed 
CONCLUSION 

Your Institution is today poised at the 
diraholdofchange. Withstrotfshareholder 
support, khas emerged asatignifkant player 
not only in infrastruemre commercialisation, 
but also in the provision of a wide array of 
financial services. It is the focus today of 
both shareholders and management, to 
ensure thatthe success achievedsofor, would 
be carried forward over the long term. W; 
are well poised fbrtakingupthechillengeof 
tomorrow 

Financial Instimtiont are perhaps one ck 
the most imporrant components of our 
society. The responsibility undertaken by 
Firuncial Instimtions, being fiduciary In 
nature, carries with it attendam obligations. 
Looking forward, it would be our objective 
to ensure that the integrity of the 
credit process and professionalism of our 
Institution remain of the hipest sandard. 
Neither short term nor long term 
profitability, trar tactical gains, can ever be 
subordinated to these overriding principles 

Thank you. 


Dr S. A. Dave 
Chutmen 


INFRASTRUCTURE LEASING & FINANCIAL SERVICES LIMITED. 

More than an investment bank. 

A school of thoi^ht. 


Note; Ibese exKipts do not purport to be a record of the proceedings of die Annual General Meeting. 








‘Humsheera’, ‘Humsaya’: Sisters, 
Ndghbours 

Women’s llestimonies finom Kashmir 

RhuDewan 

tn the clamour of reports about the increasing violence in Kashmir, 
people outside the state have lost sight of what is happening to ordinary 
people of the Valley, especially the women. 


THE peopleofKashmirhavefacedthcterror 
of security forces and lived with violence 
since their movement for ‘azaadi’ took to 
armed struggle in 1989. National media 
coverage has largely been restricted to the 
‘law and order' situation. In the clamour of 
reports of increasing violence, allegations 
arid counter-allegations, people who live 
outside Kashmir seem to have lost sight of 
what is actually happening to the ordinary 
people of Kashmir, especially to women. 

We, the Women’s Initiative, set out to 
record the testimonies of ordinary people, 
particularly women about their experiences. 
We hoped to build bridges with our Kashmiri 
sisters, expressing our solidarity with them 
in their suffering. We have trt^ to present 
the voices of the people we met as faithfully 
as possible. Kashmiris are, in the main, 
supportive of ihe azaadi movement but were 
not openly critical of militants, may be 
because they feared reprisal by ceitain groups. 

Violenee has completely destroyed the 
day-to-day life of the Kashmiri people. Fear 
of the security forces seems to be ovcmding 
as it IS they who target the ordinary people. 
Bunkers proliferate in every area. Guns 
protrude from the windows, pointing 
directly at the street and passers-by, always 
ready to fire. The BSF, brought in ostensibly 
to ensure the security of the populace, 
actually generates a terrible, constant 
insecurity Lifeitselfisnotsecure.Farewell 
greetings have changed from ‘Khudu Hafis' 
(God be with you) to ‘Sahi .Salamat Laut 
Ana’ (come back safe). 

Frequent curfews, combined with the I act 
that the armed forces rule the nights in the 
Valley, means that all have to return home 
before sun set. Shops, hotels, resturants, 
hawkers arc open only during the day, 
resulting in a drastic decline in income. 
Frequent hartals too lead to closure of 
economic enterprises fur the entire day. 
Decline in tourism has severely affected the 
handicraft industry, small artisans, taxi- 
drivers, guides, flower-sellers, boat-owners, 
etc. 1‘he government has shut down or shifted 
most.of Its offices from the Valley. The few 
industries and factories that existed have 
also folded up. Banks barely function. 

Poverty is increasing, families are 
surviving on highly reduced incomes. Girls 
cannot go into the forest to collect firewood 
anymore for fear of drunken BSF men. Due 


to the prices having shot up and everyday 
items being unavai lable, at least nine families 
we met are now forced to cook food only 
once a day, leading to undernourishment 
and malnutrition. Informal communication 
networks function efficiently. Reports of 
incidents, stories, songs and slogans travel 
rapidly through the Valley. Newspapers are 
avidly read and discussed and the general 
public is well informed on the mast recent 
events to do with Kashmir. The formal 
communications network howevci seems to 
be less efficient and is often nut trusted. 1'he 
government banned the distribution ot 
newspapers in the Valley till about a year- 
and-a-half ago. People still depend for most 
oi their news on the BBC. Two pnvatc radio 
networks were started but ran only for a 
short time. The militants seem to be the most 
organised disseminators of information. 
Often villagers knew at least 15 to 30 minutes 
in advance that wc were am ving, even though 
we had no contacts in most villages and 
were travelling in a random manner. 

Ba/aar of WouNas 

Wc visited four districts in the Valley 
and also the migrant camps in Jammu. In 
every village and town the anger of the 
people is directed towards the paramilitary 
forces, BSF and the Central Reserve Police 
Force (CRPF). Kashmiris view the Indian 
Army, stationed in Kashmir since 1947, as 
“relatively di.sciplined and worthy of 
respect". The BSF and CRPF in every area 
we visited have unleashed violence. Men 
are tortured, sodomised, killed; women 
sexually harassed, molested, raped; homes 
looted and burned. 

in Bandipora town, tchsil and district 
Baramulla, wc visited, among many others, 
the family of Aiyaz Ahmed Mir Shahri, 
killed in custody on November 8.1991. He 
was severely tortured, as was evident in the 
photographs of his body-wounds, cuts, 
holes, electric shocks on his eyes, head, 
throat, tongue. chc.st, arms, abdomen, private 
pans. legs. His body was thrown into a ditch 
from where it was picked up by villagers. 
His family has been continuously harassed 
even after his murder, his house raided 
innumerable times, his father taken for 
interrogation and tortured 18 times. 

In Malangam village, tehsil Bandipora, 
district Baramulla, we met Ghulam Mohd 


Lone, fadier of IS-year>oil<i Chopan, a 
somewhat retarded shepherd boy. Chopan 
was picked up by security forces while play¬ 
ing wHh his friends who were dl grazing 
sheep. His triends teasingly called him ‘area 
commander’, hearing which soldiers of (he 
CRPF 50th Battalion picked him dp as a 
militant. In spite of writ petitions filed and 
orders received from the high court, dated 
April 3. 1991, Chopan has still not been 
produced. Mariam’s husband was publicly 
stripped and his stomach slit open by tiK 
BSF in early 1993. She was publicly raped. 
Today she has a four-month-old child 
conc« ved during the rape. She receives abso¬ 
lutely no support from anyone in the village, 
is extremely poor and survives by doing field 
labour when and if anyone employs her. 

At Ajar village, tchsil Bandipora, district 
Baramulla. wc met some of the seven 
Kashmiri pandit families who have stayed 
behind, the other eight having migrated in 
July 1990. Most of them are landowners and 
those still there are looking after the land 
of those who have migrated. These families 
have chosen to remain because of their strong 
cultural routs They do not fear their Muslim 
neighbours. Tliey told us that they meet each 
other regularly and as the Hindu population 
has dccrea.scd. it is the Muslims who help 
them with their religious functions, especially 
funerals - kandha lagana’ .'Kashmiri pandit 
houses are also subject to raids and searches 
and these women too face harassment from 
the jawans. In tact, Siiman had to leave her 
teaching job in a school 12km away because 
of this fear. Two special problems are those 
of loneliness arising out of fnends leaving, 
and marriage - there arc few pandit boys left 
in the Valley and also few girls arc willing 
to be married into families residing in the 
Valley. 

Tregam, in Kupwara, is the village of 
Maqhool Butt who was hanged tn 1984 
Here, because of its proximity to the border 
crack-downs and searches take place 
regularly, more then 60 since 1990. In the 
crack-down on April 25,1994, over 70 men 
and women, old and young, were tortured 
and molastcd; 34 of the boys and 13 of the 
girls injured in the crack-down were 
proceeding to Srinagarfor medical treatment 
on April 27 when they were stopped by the 
BSF at Drugmulla, slapped, beaten on f^resh 
wounds, their clothes, dupattas and burqas 
were tom, and they were kept till after dark 
without any food or water. Demonstrations 
against atrocities, looting and taking away 
of innocents are attacked and demonstrators 
beaten up and molested. 

In Poshpora village, tehsil and district 
Kupwara, we met Basur Ahmad Bhat, son 
of Lakshi Bhat who was barely 14 years old 
when he was picked up in 1989. For over 
a year, he was badly tortured, and given high 
voltage electric shocks on his head. As a 
result, he has become totally insane and 
violrait to the extent that his sisters had 
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to be sent away because he began beating 
them. 

Kunan Poshpora in Kupwara Is themost 
‘famous* village in the Valley, where over 
30 women and children were raped by the 
SthRiyputana Rifles on February 21,1991; 
the village and the women on whom video 
films have been made, where numerous 
national and inmmational teams have gone, 
where George Verghcse conducted an 
investigation for the Press Council of India, 
spent 15 minutes, and concluded that no rape 
had taken place because the raped girls had 
been laughing. No marriage has taken place 
in the village in the last three years. All girls, 
raped and not raped, are single. All the 
married raped women have been deserted. 
After intervention by militants and elders, 
two husbands did take their wives back, one 
on the condition that there be no conjugal 
relations, the other that he live in the c4ty 
away from his wife. 

Shanta, motherof .six children, committed 
suicide, along with another raped woman. 
Seven sisters who were gang raped have 
been Icit to tend tor themselves. A nine- 
month-old pregnant woman delivered achild 
three days after she was gang raped by eight 
jawans; the child had both amis fractured. 
Bano delivered a five and a half month old 
foetus two weeks aftershc was raped; luckily 
fur her, the dismembered child was dead. 

A Jammu and Kashmir Armed Police 
jawan was tied to u post and forced to watch 
the gang rape ol his 70-ycar-old grand¬ 
mother. 45-year-old mother and 18-ycar-old 
sister. Uteri swollen and hanging, spines 
distorted, arms broken... medical treatment 
has to continue even alter three years llicre 
IS no compcn.sation. no support The case 
is still pending in the Srinagar High Court. 
The girls are teased and taunted, even by the 
village men; "did you enjoy it? Want some 
more?” None ol the girls go outside the 
village. Boys who go to school and college 
are teased by their fellow students: “You are 
from that raped village*' Do you have lun 
with them now*'” 

Bijebehara in Anantnag is the scene of 
one of the most heinous massacres. On 
October 22,1993 a peaceful demonstration 
against the Hazaratbal siege was fired upon 
here and over 60 people were killed. A 
large number of women were raped during 
search operations carried out on the same 
day. We met Gauhar Umeed Baid, aged 24, 
who has been in jail almost continuously 
since 1986. He was First arrested when, as 
a young boy ol 16; he attended out of 
curiosity, a peaceful public meeting 
addressed by Shabir Shah. The right side 
of bis face is totally disfigured due to 
torture. Dwarkanath Kaul's younger son, 
I S-year-old Kamul, an 8th standard student 
was killed in the October 22 massacre. His 
mother wept and told us how Muslim boys 
hod carried his body home, stayed all night 
with her, raised money for his last rites. 


A marble memorial was built for the 
‘shaheed’ Kamal. Even now the Muslim 
boys come every week and give money, 
rice, wheat and milk. The mother’s words 
were “today's rulers look after us”. 

We met the mothers of six girls who hod 
been gang raped on October 22,1993.Thrce 
of them were ‘accepted’ by their husbands 
only after JKLF militants intervened, but 
this is obviously no solution as the girls arc 
beaten by their in-Iawson the slightest pretext. 
Two other 17-year-old unmarried girls who 
were raped ran away along withthcirfamilies 
four days after tlie rape. There is no news 
of them since then. Eighteen-year-old 
Manzoor Ahmad Dar, son of Suna Wala 
Dar. was shot clear through the head while 
he was Ashing in the nearby stream, under 
the suspicion that he might have been able 
to identify the rapists. 

Misriwala Migrant Camp lies about 20 
kms from Jammu city. It houses about 200 
families in pucca structures and another 250 
in tents. Each house is about 12* x IT, with 
a little patch of garden in the front. The water 
and toilet facilities are common to all the 
tenements. EIcctncity and water arc tree. 
Each family is given Rs 1.500 per month 
and each member gets free rations every 
month - 9 kg ncc, 2 kg of wheat flour and 
I kg sugar. Cooking is generally done in the 
room, although quite a few families use the 
tents as kitchens. 

The over-crowded camp docs not allow 
any privacy. The Kashmiri pandas are angry 
about the government dole of Rs 1.500. 
“They should give us jobs instead. At least 
we will retain our self-respect then.” They 
call themselves refugees, not migrants. Some 
left their homes in the Valley bccau.se of fear 
of Islamisation. some because the pro- 
Pakistan group Htzbul Mujahidin put up 
stickers on doors warning them to leave or 
be killed. 

Kashmiri pandit women in Jammu now 
face a new problem - that of wifc-battcring. 
In fact, a women’s organisation, Mahila 
Mandal, has been recently set up to deal with 
this issue. We were surpnsed lo learn of a 
tradition - that ut Kashmiri pandit women 
having Kashmiri Muslim rokhi brothers. 
Some of these rakhi brothers .stay with their 
sisters in the camp for two-three weeks every 
year 

When asked whether they would return 
to the Valley, the men in the camps replied 
“only when the tn-uolour is hoisted in 
Kashmir”. But some of the women stated 
categorically that they would return even 
if Ka.shmir became independent. “We have 
visited many places in India, but the respect 
we have received from Kashmiri people, 
especially the men, remains unsurpassed” 

Unsame Hoshtaus 

We visited three major hospitals in 
Srinagar - Lai DedMaternity Hospital.Bone 
and Joint Hospital and Government 


Psychiatric Hospital. All hospitals are 
regularly raided and searched by the forces. 
In Lai Ded the forces have entered labour 
rooms when deliveries are actually taking 
place and even marched into operation 
theatres while surgery is underway. They 
have shot open doors, broken into doctors' 
rooms, made even seriously ill patients get 
up in order to search beds. 

In the maternity sections spontaneous 
abortions due to stress have doubled. 
Maternal and infant mortality rates have 
increased due to decline in access to medical 
facilities, partly because of curfew and partly 
because of shortage of doctors caused by the 
migration of Kashmiri pandit doctors. In 
October 1989, the Hizbul opposed 
sterilisations and abortions as being anti- 
Islamic. Banners and leaflets were pasted all 
over. Since then no hospital can perform 
abortion or sterilisations. 

Over 50 amputations were earned out in 
the Bone and Joint Hospital between 1989 
and 1993. Additionally. 1,500 major 
surgeries have been performed on bullet 
cases .some of which have led to amputation. 
*1710 number of indoor admissions averages 
around 12,000 per year in the last four years, 
and OPD patients arc about 90,000 per year. 
The largest number of cases reported was 
in 1990, mainly during Jagmohan's 
govemership - over 2,55,000. Also, the 
number of bullet, blast and firearm ipiuries 
has been increasing over the years from 36 
in 1989 to 414 in 1993, as has the number 
of disabilities due to the above - from 25 
in 1989 to 311 in 1993. 

The staff ol the Government Psychiatric 
Hospital informed us that the number of 
OPD cases had gone up from 20 to 125 per 
day since 1989. Most patients arc boys and 
young men suffering from depression, 
insomnia and psychological stress. “Many 
women too suffer from stress but few are 
brought to hospital because of social stigma”. 
In the hospitals, women and village people 
complained of what they called a ‘heart 
problem', their way of describing the 
physiological trauma, stress and fear that has 
sunk into the hearts and minds of a population 
living with terror. 

From Books to Boots 

Teachers, students, parents-all com¬ 
plained that education has been in total 
disarray for the last five years, in many areas 
during 1990-91, schools and colleges were 
closed for the major part of the year due to 
the imposition of curfew. A large number 
of school buildings were requisitioned by 
the military and paramilitary forces. Many 
have been burnt. In Soporc, we were told 
that it was the militants who burnt down 
buildings used by the security forces. 
Rebuilding has started only this year. 
Educational institutions, including the 
University of Kashmir, are regularly 
raided: teachers, students and employees 
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have been panded before 1nformiOT\beaten 
up, tortured, interrogated and arrested. 
Hostels are considered *hot-beds' of milt- 
tante and residents regularly questioned 
^and picked up. 

The syllabus is never completed, on an 
average only oim-thiid of the required portion 
is taught. Regular postponement of 
Bactelor’s Degree exams leads to delayed 
results and hence missing admission 
deadlines for universities outside J and K. 
Heads of variems departments in Srinagar 
informed us that the 1991 MBBS exams 
were to be held in May 1994. Tliey also 
pointed out that over a period of time the 
number of doctors would decline because 
the-still-existing 20 per cent reservation for 
Kashmiri pandits was being kept vacant as 
migrants are now accommodated elsewhere. 
Also, no examiners were willing to come 
from outside the Valley. Vacant posts often 
cannot be filled as migrant Kashmiri pandits 
are still drawing salaries against them. Some 
posts are fliled by cither non-qualified or 
‘second-rate’ teachers. Some teachers have 
also taken advantage of the breakdown in 
the educational system and begun taking 
private tuitions, often charging exorbitant 
fees. The ‘tuition culture* is pervasive, 
particularly in Srinagar for the 10th and 12th 
and for graduation. In rural areas education 
is being increasingly conducted by pnvate 
institutions which include ‘madarsas’ 
(religious schools), rather than in government 
institutions We were struck by the fact that 
Kashmiri was not taught, and was not the 
medium of instruction anywhere. 

In every area we visited girls complained 
that they are being compelled to give up 
education, llie most important reason is the 
widespread sexual harassment by the forces. 
While many have given up going to school 
especially ihhe school is located at adistance, 
others do not dare inform their families 
because “if we tell them at home how the 
forces lift our burqas and pull our dupattas, 
our parents will stop us going to school”. 
Some girl students also had to contend with 
restrictions sought to be imposed by some 
militants Shabnam told us, “one day three 
militants entered our class and insisted that 
all the girls wear burqas. When our teacher 
told them to leave, they mishandled him.” 

In what IS now termed as “an over-reaction 
to felt cultural imperialism", some militants 
imposed restnetions on girls wearing skirts 
and jeans. A missionary school withstood 
the pressure for some time, but finaily gave 
in and changed the uniform from skirts to 
‘salvar kameez’. Thousands of students have 
participated in numerous demonstrations, 
strikes, processions. Students, teachers and 
employees have often jointly protested 
against state terrorism, human rights 
violations, custodial deaths, arrests of 
innocents, arson, looting, bunkms located in 
university (iremises, the Hazratbal siege, 
molestation and rape. 


J and K Students* Organisadon, J and K 
Students’ Association and Kashmir Univer¬ 
sity Teachers* Association are probably 
among the few organisations that toe today 
struggling for sectional ttemands such as 
improvement in hostel facilities, against 
delayed results, for shifting of exam centres 
to district police lines to avoid killing by 
security forces, corruption, appointment of 
sycophants, etc. The Kashmir ‘problem’ is 
viewed by university teachers and students 
as one of “colonial India occupying the 
nation of Kashmir". 

*1110 Kashmiri youth have a lot to be 
discontented with Unemployment levels are 
very hi^. The Kashmiri student faces various 
kinds of disenmination; “Why are we asked 
for identity cards when we go to any place 
in IndiaT’ “Kashmiri students in Aligarh, 
Bombay, Delhi, Bangalore are always 
harassed by the police.” Recently 300 
Kashmiri students in Bangalore held a 
demonstration protesting against police 
harassment. Rightly or wrongly.theKashmin 
suffers a feeling of neglect, a severe sense 
of discrimination because he/she is Kashmiri 
and Muslim. Historically, Kashmiri pandits 
have held a dominant position in Kashmir 
in government services, educational 
institutions, hospitals andbusiness The most 
obnoxious form of institutionalised 


discrimination is the ‘ntilitaitt viedm quota’ 
introduced in J and K for reservation in 
educational institutions and allotment of 
accommodation, etc. Exaggerated and 
baseless claims are often made in order to 
avail of the quota. 

Anger, courage, fearlessness, frustra¬ 
tion, coupled with their firro belief in 
Azadi, have forced many students to 
question the importance of education in 
their lives as th^ are being compelled to 
live it today. A young 16-year old boy, 
furious that his sister had been molested, 
cried, “I wanted more than anything else in 
this worid to study, to learn, to teach. I was 
even selected for Navodaya schools in 
Chandigarh and Delhi and Rajasthan. I 
always felt 1 was the only Indian in Kashmir 
But now that last Indian is no more. I will 
give up my studies and pick up the gun 
instead. Then I will also teach my sisters to 
use the gun.” The 55-year-old principal 
of a secondary school said, “I was so 
proud that there was no militant either in 
my school or my village. But now I believe 
th.ii my greatest mistake in life has been to 
tic lie feet of my boys with the chains of 
Oil ii.ation. I will now free their feet and 
ci\c each boy a pair of military boots to 
march out of the village and join the 
movement.” 
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Since 1989 women have come out on the 
streets en masse. The Kashmiri liberation 
movement wmtld not have withstood the 
onslaught of state repression without the 
support and participation of women. Inour 
eyes every Kashmiri woman is a true 
‘mujehid'. a fighter for justice. Tliey 
provide a non>violent resistance that has 
sustained domestic life with courage, 
honour and active support to the dream of 
independent Kashmir. Although it is the 
Kashmiri youth, young boys who have 
been the main targets of the state’s anti¬ 
military offensive, women have not been 
spared. Not forgetting those who have fallen 
to the bullets fired at civilians during 
peaceful demonstrations or those who died 
or were injured in crossfire. Kashmiri 
women have been the targets of brutality 
on (he part of the Indian security forces, 
both as punishment for their support of the 
struggle, implicit or explicit, as well as a 
means of breaking the movement itself. 

Kashmiri society has been known for the 
relative freedom of women. Taiaq has never 
been an issue for women; in fact it is looked 
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children will hot be acet^^ hy another 
man. An additional problem has arisen 
with the increase in the number of women 
whose husbands are missing - taken for 
interrogation and not returned-'half¬ 
widows’. The forces claim that they have 
no information even though they had been 
arrested. 

Women arc generally not independently 
organised, or even included in existing 
political organisations as such. The 
Dukhlarani Milat and the Khawateen 
Markaaz are Srinagar-based organisations 
which had taken up ‘mazabi talecm', Arabic 
studies of the Quran to impart what they 
considered correct interpretations of the 
role of women in Islam. Both organisations 
were among the first to reach Kunan 
Poshpora after the mass rapes. Khawateen 
Markaaz started as social workers in 1986. 
In l990afterthcGaunkadal massacre when 
security forces kil led 60 people in a peaceful 
demonstration they joined the azaadi 
movement. On principle none of the 
activists work in government of India 
offices although members do. There are 
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about 3,000 members spread tiver most 
districts. Each distridtis^idedfitto zones 
and sub-zones fororgantsational purposes. 
Khawateen Markaaz is the wily women's 
organisation represented in the Hurriyat 
Committee. 

The Oukhtarani Milat began in 1986 in 
protest ag»nst Kashmiri girls being selected 
to act as hostesses for a foreign cultural 
group. They also campaigned on issues of 
obscenity and sexual exploitation of women 
and demanded reservation of seats in buses, 
etc. The organisation had started a movement 
against dowry, actively raiding and seizing 
goods which they then gave to poor women 
for their marriages. They had their own 
action squards known as the ‘chapamaar’ 
teams and did not seek support from men. 
The Oukhtarani Milat has lost ground today 
mainly becauseitattempted to impose ‘burqa’ 
on Kashmiri women. Their aggressive 
campaign to put college girts in burqa 
completely covering the body and face went 
to the extent of throwing coloured powder 
on girls who refused. 

The peopleof Kashmir are caugjit bet ween 
state terrorism and the militants. The women 


down upon. The recent legal controversy 
over the validity of triple tiilaq warranted 
only a small report in the inside pages of 
newspapers. Similarly the practice of four 
wives does not exi.st in Ka.shmir. Rape is new 
to Kashmiri women a.s in many mountain 
regions. Certain human rights organisations 
stated that no one had heard of rape in 
Kashmir, not even by the Indian army 
stationed to safeguard the borders since 1947. 
Actual incidents of rape are higher than 
tho.se revealed because of the a.ssociated 
stigma. The report of the Press Council in 
1991 which .stated that these were fabricated 
to disgrace die army seems doubly ironical. 
The question of the future of raped women, 
widows and halt-wido ws present a challenge 
to the azaadi movement. These issues have 
not gained the attention ol the leaders. There 
is no lack of sympathy, but building a local 
support structure requires organised effort. 
The leadership seems to feet that once azaadi 
came these problems would be solved 
automatically. 

With 30,000 men killed and an estimated 
11,000 widows, another major issue facing 
Kashmiri society today is the economic 
survival of widows and the care of fatherless 
children left with aging grandparents. There 
are no other sources of support. Women who 
have some land face fewer problems but 
most eke out a living doing piece-rate work 
such as making caps or by selling their 
labour. Feeding and rearing children isalmost 
impossible. Some said people contribute 
towards the support of widows. However 
with the present economic depressitm tiwy 
ate able to give very little., 

Al^tough there is no social stigma attached 
to rmnarri^, many women have chosen 
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s«y,‘The seourib^ fm»a Mil, r^)«, iMtm WK^ 
loot our homes under cover of search 
openition$.''ThettiilitaRt5 target the security 
forces, blowing upbunkers,miningconvoys, 
setting ablaze school buildings which the 
^ security forces occupy. In the cross fire, 
, ordinary people die. The militant’s gun is 
seen as a protection against army brutalities. 
There is both fear of and admiration for the 
militant, fear about speaking against their 
extortion of money, demand for food and 
the fact that they cany guns. Admiration 
because the militant is ready to die for their 
cause. He carries a gun, the symbol of power 
and of death. Many people accepted the loss 
of these young men saying that, “If a militant 
dies, it is a natural outcome of the choice 
he has made". Many militants are peasants 
who have joined or been recruited into the 
struggle and received training in arms. Often 
they are motivated by direct experiences of 
torture, interrogation and humiliation at the 
hands ut the forces. While the majority are 
not educated, there arc a number of instances 
of educated youth taking to the gun in 
frustration against discrimination and 
unemployment. As .some Kashmiris say, “If 
the government of India used the one crore 
rupees a day it spends on maintaining its 
military operations in Kashmir on developing 
industries and providing jobs, we would not 
have militancy." 

An overwhelming factor in the creation 
of militants is that any young man between 
15 and years of age is treated as a militant 
by the forces, whether he is one or not. 
Coupled with no employment, a crippled 
artisan and peasant economy, daily violence 
and an increasing sense of outrage and 
humiliation, young men begin to feci the 
gun IS theonly solution. “All Kashmiri youth 
look like militants to our faujibhais" said 
Ameena, a secondary school teacher. “In 
Bandipore they caught the whole class and 
took them away two days before theircxams. 
When they were released one month later, 
they became militants." Many people 
reported the recruitment of thousands of 
Kashmin youth Irom poor families. They 
were taken across the border for training, 
some .say to Pakistan, others to Alghanistan. 
Someone remarked. 'The sons of the rich 
in India and Pakistan go to America to study, 
for better opportunities. Our btjy.s go out to 
learn how to use the gun. The power brokers 
are not interested in stopping the war. their 
children arc not sacritiemg their lives." 

Militants are not a homogeneous category. 
There are 'fake' militants; lumpen and anti¬ 
social elements who use the movement as 
a cover for their activities. There are 
government-sponsored militants, counter¬ 
insurgency measure.s to mliltrate the 
movement by recruiting Kashmiri defectors. 
There are foreigners called ‘mehman 
mujahid' often Afghans who light indifi'erent 
parts of the world in the name of Islam. 
There are foreign mercenaries who sell their 


aMIls And wtur weapons id any ciuise or 
intelHgoice service which sponsors them. 
There are also those who take up the gun 
as a solution to personal tnjuslicc - vdtether 
class based, family feud or land dispute. 

Notwithstanding such sections, wide¬ 
spread, almost mass militancy which has 
taken to arms in its struggle for freedom 
is a fact. What unites disparate ideologies 
and programmes as well as the ordinary 
people is a common enemy - the security 
forces. In the eyes of the Kashmiri, armed 
militant or not, the actions of the forces 
are motivated by their hatred/contempt for 
them as Kashmiris and Muslims. Thus the 
struggle for political freedom is 
communalised and a sense of identity with 
others of the .same community forged. The 
government of India is named as the most 
important progenitor of militancy. It is, 
people say. delivering the Kashmin people 
into the hands of foreign agents. pro-Pak 
militants. Pan Islamic forces and whoever 
appears to be their saviour at this painful 
juncture in htstory. 

Witnesses at the bazaar of wounds we 
found buyers and sellers, but none who 
offered bandages, salves, or sutures. The 
testimonies we heard, and which we bring 
to you, clearly demonstrate that the people 
of the Valley want freedom - from both 
India and Pakistan - and they want peace. 
However, it does not seem to be in the 
interest of those that hold power to actually 
find a solution and bring about peace. India 


iM>ntiau«thelr praxy ww 
Kashmb' as a battleground. The inclusion 
of Kashmiri representatives Hi talks and 
negotiations between the two nations 
remains something to be fought for. 
Meanwhile like the ordinary men and 
women of the Valley, we fear the 
brutalisation of a people who have so far 
managed to keep humanity alive: we fear 
for the polarisation of religious identities 
and increasing communalisation of pditical 
issues; we fear for the loss of a rich tradition 
of syncretic, plural cultureof’Kashmiriyat’; 
we keep faith with the openness and non¬ 
sectarian spirit we met and hope that the 
Kashmiri pandits return to their homeland; 
we believe that it is this spirit in ordinary 
people, both within the Valley and outside, 
which can help to make Kashmir the ‘jannat ’ 
it once was. Not the same, but wiser, 
matured, and strengthened by the long years 
of suffering and struggle. Personally and 
collectively, we as a team have drawn both 
strength and inspiration from the women 
we met. We thank all those who talked with 
us. shared thetr stories, their pain, their 
dreams, their homes and ihcir food. We 
return with both our faith in human 
beings and our critique ot stale power 
revalidated. 

lOther members of Women’s Initiative include 
GaunChaudhury. Manimala and Sheba Chhachhi. 
The team, which vi.siied (he Valley and Jammu 
in May iV94. was funded by uoniributions from 
icacbers, artistes, lawyers, friends ) 
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diKovenet. As s resuh (v the sevMc. rC, 
debasement in their social position, women ■ 
had lessio look fcHward to in tins lifp. ai^. ^ 
this perhaps made them more sieadfaat 
their oj^itioo lotbenew martiage syi^ean 
and strengthmed their resolve to seek, {'.v 
fa^ines8intbemytfaicallandto«diichtiiosil.:i! 
who committed ‘suicide-for-love* wen^'^i'^ 
rather than acc^ drudgery on earth. ., }d 

The above briefly are Someof the aspects v j 
of transformations in gender relations ndtfain . ; 
toi^nainDeoember-Jaimaiy last. The visit now-defunct long-distance trade. the period of tribal (or, pre-class) societies V' 

was to China’s Yunnan province. The Naxi are patrilineal, but with .strong that caught our attention during this ■ 

Yunnan is in tire south-west of China, traces of matrilinea] systems. A respected preliminary visit ' 

bordering on Laos, Vietnam and Bwma. ft manofthecommunity.theleadcroftfacNaxi Oneresearchprobiemtiuuwechancedby, 
was pari of the southern silk route. It is a traditional cachestra, mentioned that even but would certainly be of great interest ib f: 

province oftribes.orminority nationalities, noW men have to ask their wives for tobacco historiansofthcfeudalperiod, was connected ; 

as diey are now called in Cihina. The largest money! When the region was conquered by to the southern silk route. TTie town of Didi , 

minority in Yunnan is the Yi. Some (tf these theMongols in die 17th century and brought, wa8abigcentremdustrade,andthcjumping- 

tribes are of the Austro-Asiatic or Austric for the first time, undo* the rule of Beijing offpointfortiiecntiyintoBurma.Thecurator . 
language group, of whicdi one branch is the there was an impo.sition-cum-acceptance of the museum of Dali tcid us, and we saw 

Mundari group of languages (predominant (acceptance by theeliie}ofConfucian norms, it all around Daliitiiaittba* were numerous „ 

inJharichand)andKhasi. In fact, itis believed including those of muriage. The struggle rock inscriptions in Sanskrit aid 1*811. the i 

tbatsouthChinaorYunnanwastbeoriginal between the old nom of marriage for love, Chinese themselves have few scholars who 

home of the Austric language-speaking andtbcConfuciannormofanrangcdmaniagc can read Sanskrit or Pali. And the curator v 
peoples. was reflected in a peculiar form of vio- saidthatthey were very keen to have Indian 

It was this ancient connection that led us Icncc - of suicide by lowers who could not scholars come tiiere to help decipha thi ; 

to Yunnan, hoping tiiat we (GK and myseiO get manried. Suicide built on an earlier, inscriptions. Of course, he also mendtmed j 

would be able to connect the gender existing tradition but it became widespread that Indiims on their own would not be able 

transformations in Yunnan with those we inthenewsitUBtion.Itwasafonnofviolence, tounderstandwhatthtyreadsincclhiaewas 

had studied in Jharkhand. In aninitialthree- a violence that was social even if it seemed a lot of local cont«it to vdiat was wrjtten. " 

week visit we could not really hope to individual and self-inflicted. Tlje rest of this note will deal with a topic 

undertake any studies, but only expected to In a preliminary way wlmt we undwstood of larger interest - that is the nature of Ifee f 

be able to identify some questions for study of suicide in the Naxi was thatit showed the receoteconamicdevelopB^tsinChma.Of, 

in the future. As it turned out, three weetra violence that accompanied tiansfonnations comse, we were not specMcaUy stndying 

was too brief even to be able to visit more in gender relaticuis. If tiie formation of this question. Which is vriiy whM are pW ; ; 

thanonepartofYunnao.Soweconcentrated patriarchy was the result of a struggle, then down here are‘impressiom’and liot fi^- 

on just the north-western part of Yunnan, we would expect that this struggle was not fledged analyses. YonnanKoneof themost ; 

This narth-westem region of Yunnan is a very simple and peaceful affair. In some backward provinces of China, and it ^oulti 'v 

home to numerous ’nbeto-Buiman tribes. Indiantribes.liketheSantbidof Jhaiicband, be useful to note what wcc^d see in this j 

And we chose for future study two tribes, the Warli of we.stem India and the Bodo of backwater of toe possibilities of captt^ist 

toe Mosho and Naxi. These two tribes were north-eastern India, toerewasthedeclaration development. , ' , , . 

originally one. It seemed to us of mterest of the possession of some Imowiedge by With the adoption of the ‘respmtribai^’ 
to be able to study toe split in toe original women as being evil aqd toe consequent system in 1978 the coimunes Were brdc.<^ > 

tribe, with one branch retaining matriliny dcnunciationandpwsecutionofthosewmnen up into small, family-anted pl^. What we ‘ 

and toe other adopting piUriliny. To be able as witches. This was one form of violent could see all over was a very intensive use . 

tostudy what was once a single society, but struggle, defeat in which preceded toe oflandandlabour,withlittlemeclmnisatibn. 

later on developed on both sides of the fmmation of patriarchy. Forinstancc,wedidnotcQmeacros8aginfle 

matifliny^atriliny divi(te,couldtellu8alot Pateiarchy,howevw, is also the control of tractor being us^fw ploughing-“ toe little 

,abo 4 it the nature of this trimsfonnation. sexuality and its sole legitimation for the tractarswitotrailersf'Wtoichlookcdlikebato " / 

The Mosuo are matrilineal, with a feum putposeofprocrcation.Intoisiiansfonnatiran tubs,asourdaugbterpointedoui)werebeing ■ 

of’visitiqgmuriage’system still in vogue. thcvictims,asintheNaxi,wwtobotowomen used for hauling goods smd matmals. 

But it was dear that both the marriage and andmen,to<»c»toouphcldinMmgeforlove Certainly near the dty of Kunming (the < 

inheritance systeip ake under tremendous ratbwr than as a properQr relation. capital of Yunnmi) wd ^ven furtiicr away 

stress. WomenhadoadtrdledandstiUconttd ! tboughbotii women ^ men were victims toerc was a conceWn^tto of vegetable 

thed(»nesiiceconamy,iodudingtoe(tioney of tjie change from marriage for love to production fijr sate to toe,city. ’niis gave m 
tfiatmfflihrot^btintorotigbextra-doiBeslk <B»ng6dmairiBge,nK««>womenc^ impassion toattimre was some jaoblem to 

activities, like loBg-tJistatice trade oh toe '8ui«de-for-1ov6’toanmen.AsYangRiqaMi, matotatotog a balance bctwcM foodgrato , 
southmiailltroute. Btototoerecentpenod. oifitoelnetiluteofEthholt^ of the Yunnan and other agricultural produ^on. 
tfaeieltoiveto^pottancecfdomeaticaii^extiia- ^^adenocofSocialScien^, andhimseJfa Family-Ma*d^Dls,productogwitofaotily 

domeatwectmomicactivtoes.titepterittoe blaiti, points ootto his b<^on toe sutgect, laboim for toe matket, wpuld not always; ;> 
ofwainenaitdtoeiire8pectivBly,h^etianged Uto nhi^e to Ifae marii^e system was rem«n that way. One would «q>ect ^ 

in favour of. extra-domestic hetivUies. aptliOBgpaiaied a geomal'degradtoioh of toevitabjc process of differentiation amqi^ v,' 

TIecohtisg' a.gbvetnstent ol^oial CK'riiere ' woqajeh'spcsltionitociutottgthedesqpaatioH toe peasropyi with toe better-off peasants 

ttcetiitly,g^gi|)fi^hB*tosite^b^ (rf4«e»wtonee(andtoeiri^^ sf^-by-stepteastogtolandfiomtooae^a 

trade to the dty, ^tokb a regular anidfakiy ofevil.6BriierwomBnfaadbeeDregaid6das are worre-oCf, leaefing to toe mergence of. 


\ "sjT'tww-T.'KV'"?!’.'* y-r-.c ■? 'y,'"' y • '' -• ■■ s y.-"- -r, ■. . 

dj^iralii’Erifflritiori 
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YimnM is^me^ ^ most badkmrd provinces cf China and it was 
insmictive to note wimi could be seen in diis badewateref^ possibilities 
capitalist development 

TlflS is on account of impressions of a visit high income, as compared to toe chancy anc 




the fountdnheads 01 nsefid tovantiobtatof - 



•clmoTagiicnHttdf^hbimR,!^^ of woneo Mr iM^r U>«£. Wben I ot|u9rto«ciOMi^M«l^'lkl^^^ 
ftoat M coutel at»«k pc^ to »loaiiiive ramarked on M, QK mention^ tiitt tbis toiiriaf iltroetiOf* Hw 

mierMionoflaBcHofawdlandipooriatofte maybe in reaction to catiieratrictufea when commuuiijf. ^oinp nwi^ Widt «ri«duein$ 
IcitieH and indnatrial centrea. Bat audi it wax not'poliUcaliy correct’to keep long indivutiial competition. 
^migntkmwatnotvisibtoinKuninrog.'niete hair. ThcK are kilo conflicts about ittveslroont. 

’'were a few bats here tod there, obvioudy Not only arc <ianie areas, like that of the In lire Mosuo area the state wants to 
ofiecentmigrantstotbBcity.Butlbese were Yi, much poorer than oifturs, but withu the concenlratetheinvestmeotuiitsbandtiWith 
few and farbetweea. Nodung like the slums bcttcr-<^fareasshBrpdiileicnces are visible some foreign involvnnent. The Mosuo 
that we know in aouth Asia. between di^erent sections, chiefly between community, however, wants the mone^ t6 

This,ofcoane,doesnotmeanthattbere tiie Han and others hcgivcntoitforundertakingtheinvestment 

is no migration out of the Yunnan At the same tune, the opening up of in hotels and other infirastnich««, so that, 
oountiyskle;ihemigrantsmay wellbegoing opportunities forprivate trade and business among other things, iotoists can also stiQr 
to other pails of China. But there are two have also been used by the minonties. Hani withMosuofamiliestogetsomeideaofWhat 
ftotorsn^ich go against the possibility of womendominaiethesueeimarkeiindoUars the Masuo matriltneal system it like. A 
such large-scale migratiran bom Yunnan. They must have been dealt an enormous ‘culture tourism* of diis type would likdy • 
The first is that the peasantry is largely hlowbylhemassivedevaluationoftheYuan, bebetterthanthe'alpmegolfcounie’tounsm 
from the minority nationalities. I^eir announced towards Uie end of our visit More that the state wants to promote, 
kinship netwoiks are likely to give them legitimate forms of business and trade have Hus brings up one point about the nature 

some support in staying on in the also opened up with the growth of the tourist of China’s capitalist reform. A lot ctf the 
countryside Further, migration to other trade The minorities are able to sell their enterpnses are owned by the {novincial 
parts of China would be dib’icult for Che cultural gi^s (batik and a variety of other governments and even local authorities. As 
minorities Not only are they generally tcxtiles).Culluralperfcniuuices,IiketheDti‘8 a lesull, the authority of Beijing has been 
looked down upon, they would also lack teaceremonyandmusic.arestagcdforafee. reduced, while the regional and local 
the all-important kinship netwoiks that ITiis is certainly more beneficial to the authorities have become more powerful 
would enable them to survive outside community concerned than the situation in. Road-building contracts are given to village 
Yunnan say, India where the cultural attractions of authoritiesforrelevantsttetchesoftheioad. 

The stores in villages and small towns the mmorities are staged only on state WithstateauthoriUesatvariouslevelseammg 
were quite well stocked. Certainly much occasions. money a kind of corporate capitalism is 

better stocked than shops in similar areas of Thestagingof theseculturalpetfcamances, developing. China now has something like 

India, like Jharkhand. The shops had all the even ifas commercial attractions, had led to 30 airiines, owned by various provincial 
usual daily necessities and more While co- die revival of some forms of music and governments 

cqierative-run stores were in obviously run- performance which must have been close to This turning of govemmentorganisations 

down condition, the numeti>u\ littleprivate extinction. We witnessed a performance of (including research institutes-we travelied 
storessecmedtobedoingmuchbetter.Their theNaxitraditionalorchesira.Tbeorchestra in a vehicle rented to us by our hosts, die 
stocks were fresher and more varied. was very eerie in its age composition-there Yunnan Academy of Soci^ Sciences) into 

The high levels of consumption of three were oidy two age-groups in the orchestra, profit-earning insdtudons has also been 

items stoodout—cigarettes, liquor and toilet over 70 and below 30. The oldest member accompanied by inadequate regulatian and 

paper.lnsouth Asiatheconnecdonbetween of the tvehestra had pardcipated in the last a fall in investmentin social services, which 

the use of tidlm paper and upper class trade caravan toindiain 1946. But between are not as paying as othmr activities, 

urbanisation is so strong that it was a bit of his generation and today’s youth, there was Inadequate regulation of airiines has meant 

ashocktotiiiswnteTtorealisethatherewas just nobody in that mchestra. The orchestra that China has a very high accident rate. 

aanallpeasantryallusingU^etpiqierrather has now able to come out with audio While the decline in investment in social 

than water! cassettes of its recordings and cam some servicesisgltfingintiiepoorstateofpablic 

But there were differences in the stores in income in ways not possible earlier. . toilets. OK, whohasvintedChinaanumber 

different parts of the countiyside, and, of Someoftfaerevivalisalsostate-sponsored. of times since 1978, said that she bad never 
course, between the towns and the The state has provided some fiin^ for the before seen public tmlets in such bad shape 
countiyside The big dqiartinent stores of rebuildingoftemfdesthathadbeendestroyed in CItina. Inadequate investment in social 
Kunming were better stocked than similar during the Cultural Revolution or othowise services also shows up in tire delmiaratioa 
stores in, say, IMii, though they have along fdSenintodisrepair.'niisuanareaombetan ofsomebealtfaindicatonfarChinaasawlKife. 
way to go before they catch up with tire Buddhism and houses bad portraits of Moo, While tirere are visiltiy laige dfffcmreet 

shewing plazas of south-east Asia. Deng and the Dalai Lamal in pioducts and services betweea M cities 

In an ares populated by the Yi minority, Puither, tire interest in jnomotint tourism and the countryside, there arU also 

tire stores weremainly of tire co-operative- has changed the pdiOT towards minarities. considwable differences within the 

run type, without much variety in goods. While during the Cultural Revolution coaotiysUbtoo,efare{lybetwoetttireHanand 

The clothre the men wore were largely the minority customs wen attacked as rcUcsctf the minority nationalitiet,'The Han, who 

state-issued‘Mao-suit’. They could not siqrenitition and foadalism, now tire state is focmmontiianROiMroeBtoftireChiBeae, 

aH'ord the more expensive privately- interested in mainteinint tire distinctive areseitiedlacgelyalmitireroadsideandlbe 

producedclotheg.lnotiierareasUwasonly features of minority eultuies as tourist tyuUtyoftireirhoasesit'Visiliiysttyariarto 

older persons who were seen in tire Mao attractioos. Even the maliBhreal, vfaiting- those of the minorities, just a few hundred 

jackete.Certeinlytiwyouthpreferttremore husband tystem of tire Mosuo is billed as a metnsawtyfeamtireioad.’nreHmdominalB 

fashionable styles. tourist attnetion. officialdom and the new Hides and anudl 

To one used to associating bicycle-Tiding Tourism has led to conflicts witinn butinetsei. and« needless to ny, the 
with tire working clsst.it was ttmnge to see c ouimun itiesandlretweenc Dminwnifi BSin d feteRlgentiia.llNiyara1h«rityriitfeteHidie 
obviously eityensivcty dressed women and tiwstato.lnsomecases'tirehndeinoultural new rami rick we saw fein estpanive 
men going about on buyoles. Berides, goo&tUesRiedoneatiieiyataaindividad .Kunming hotel on Mew Year’s Bw. 
compareifto tire Chinese one seea in south- level, you stqp in tire Dai ana yon wiB tlto viilmti aatiduaioa of tire minariliet 

eastAsUkadispropoitionatelylaigeniimber bebesiegedbywamencompetingwilheach flap Mgtewing add dottitta^ 
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pruf<fMiaaii. i» x dt ^ divitiiotl of 
labotlir tfitt «e«m)< w«ll eMaMiabed, fe a 
mimnwiivnilniaceiit of Jhaftt|iand<and other 
'tribal' areaa in iitdia) the ttinority 
natioaatitkx ai« largely confined to tlw 
poaitiuRofbeinglie^mofwoodanddniwen 
of >vater, 

The CPC. except for a brief period during 
the I.XHlg March when it depended on the 
minoritiex for iu very existence, haa not 
accepted the political nghttt of the minority 
Datlonalitie^ IlieminonUehhttveonlyexutcd 
as cultural entities, without, however, the 
political rights otself-detennination On the 
formation of the PRCtheuseofpeioratives. 


{Qrtheaetribeawaaalb«lMtod,9tit.b^d^^ 

these terms continue hi pfivaie use. 

The unfolding of ciqiii^adevelopment, 
while promising acceae of everyone to all 
classes, obviously canaot deliver on sudi a 
promise. While this is true for dl Kgions of 
China, in the minority areas there is the 
added factor that acc^s to tiie dominant 
capitalist classes is iargdly closed to the 
minority nationalities. It is the existence of 
nationally distinct positions in the capitalist 
class structure, rather than a reassertion of 
pnmordial tnbal identity, that iays the ground 
fcHTthedevolopment of cultural into political 
nationalism 


Australia’s Aborigiiial Problem 

SPSeth 


Australia's aborigines are survivors of me cf the most savage genocides 
in human history when the British turned it into a white colony. They are 
now haunting emtemporary Australian society, demanding corrective 
actim. 


WHEN Cathy Freeman, an Australian 
national, won her gold medal in a400-metie 
race at the recent Commonwealth Games in 
Canada, it created considerable controversy 
in Australia Because Cathy {^aeman, a 2l - 
year old aboriginal girl, exuberantly 
expressed pnde m her abongmal identity 
by doing ho* lap of honour around die 
stadium wrapped in an aborigmal flag. She, 
however, took care to cany the Australian 
national flag too. but was, ncmetholess, 
reprimanded by the chief of the Australian 
spoits team for parading in the aboriginal 
flag, and was told not to repeat the exenise. 

To be fair, Cathy Hoeman's action in 
parading her aboriginal identity received 
oonridenble support within Australia. But 
the rednecks in the Australian community- 
and they ate a large number, though it is no 
longer fashionable to openly parade 
one’s raciat bigotry-were furious. One 
correspondent wrote, “She [Cathy] was 
repraaenting Australia. We have a national 
fl^. That b the only flag that other nations 
know and recognise. IW u the only flag 
sheiidwnldhavedr^iedhasetf in. ..[because] 
the vast miyocity of Australians see the 
Aboriginal flag as a diviaive aymbol.” Thu 
b a &ir|y rqiresentatlve view about the 
aborighiBt- thidb tossy. thebaboriginaUty 
b a divbive brae in Auftndta. But, of late, 
AiwtraUam OK trying tooosae tolerins witii 
the mlity of the counOy’C aboriginal past 
and its peeaeat legacy. AbOTignes conati* 
tutdooiylJ percenter Antra’s popu¬ 
lation - about 130,000 in 1091 out of 
AuraMle’e total popidatim of idMut 175 
aiiBigtgu Tlup bm •dsnehl^ 
at ihe ttott aratga gMoeidBS ’m human 


hbtoiy. And are now hauntingcontemporaiy 
(white) Austraiuuisociety.requmngconective 
action. 

An unpottant step forward towards tfaeb 
recognition as a people was a 1992Judgment 
of Australu’s highest court which had the 
effect of oveitunting the legal doctrine of 
terra nulliia. According to this doctriiw, 
Australia was anuninhabited continentatthe 
timeofite ‘dboovcty’-astandtiuitlegitiinbes 
the British occupation end settkeneot u a 
wlutecolony. The aborigines sityposedly did 
not exbt and, therefore, had no rights. The 
next Togkal* step was their systematic 
extermination. Which has only now been 
recognised by no less e person than Paul 
Keating, Australia's prime minuter. At a 
launch in Sydney of the International Year 
of the Worid’s Indigenous People (1993), 
Keating said, “We [whites] brought tiie 
diseases and the alcohol. We comnutted the 
murders. We took the children fiom their 
mothers. We practised discrimination and 
exclusicm...” He then asked his white com- 
patriots to do scune inbospeotion like: 
“Imagine if oins waa the oldest culture in 
the world and we were tedd that it was worth¬ 
less.” And: “imagine [too] if we resbted thb 
settiement, suffered and died in the defence 
of our land, and then were told in histi«y 
boohs that we'd j^ven 19 without a fight,..” 

Thu b precisely udiat happened to the 
aborigines in AustraUa. supposedly 
were either non-existent or sim{^ faded 
iiway without a f«bt. Tbby were, UMUefore, 
not wwth bptbering about But ttib aim|dy 
b nut true. Because even though Ihey were 
qutgumted (by superior while technology) 
nnd outaumbeted, they did put iqi e Sbong 



mvad«w.M(UtAttsb«rta>tk>Mri1w,4^^ 
liku riiat the wUte ocettpatiott of Abstridlit 
should be term& as an invasion. Becanae 
thb would mean an admbsion of guilt thuy 
would rather call it 'settlement'. Because, 
according toaproponent of tiie ‘settlemaat' 
tdhool. *^001 Australians donotacceptrad 
will never accept the denirioftbe legitunacy 
of their civUuation which the tenn invasion, 
implies..." In other words, tiuty would like 
to maintain their moral superiority - the 
Whiteman’s burden of civiksing the natives. 

ButeartyBntisharrivabmAustraliaknew 
from their expenenoe tiiat they were pitted 
against an entrenched enemy among tiie 
nriives. David Collins, the pnnctpal le|al 
officer of the new colony, had nodoul^ about 
thb He reportedly wrote, “While tiiey (tiie 
aborigines]entertained the ideaof ourfaaviag 
dispossessed them of their residences [land}, 
they must always conskbrus as eiiemies:aad 
upon thb principle tiiey made a pmnt of 
attacking the white people whenever 
opportunity and safety concuned.” 

The aboriginal resistance to tlie while 
invasion and colonisation of tbeb contineat 
u detailed m (Britbh) acconntsof theperiod 
all through the 19th centuiy. But from eariy 
20tfa century (afterthecreationof AustraUan 
Federation in 1901)hbtoiystalledbeingto- 
written “to purge the past erf its less savoury 
aspects in e^er to create bistoiy worthy <rf 
the new nation." Because recognising 
aboriginal resbtonce would raiie them to n 
heroic status. And that legitimacy tiie new 
nation did not want to be^w on them. 
the aborigines came to be flatber denigrated 
and de-humanised. The basic tyieition at 
how Australia was occuitied - thrwigh 
invasion or settlement? - lemaina to be 
resolved, even as Australians am seeking to 
come to terms with their aboiigitni hb^ 
and legacy. Because if while Australia went 
to legitimise aboriginal histosy, it would ' 
reflect badly on them as oiqnetaoia. If they 
donotitiieiHoblemwitii the aborigines wlB 
not go away. As it b. the aboiigincss are stlB 
the most neglected minmity in Australbi. 
Tbeb life expectancy <rfS3 yean oompafea 
vety poorty witii the average erf between 70 
and 80 yean for other Australians. Their 
infammortalityratobtinee times the national 
average. And aboriginal unemj^oymentbat 
least four times the national average. 

Thb dichotomy b integral to Austfelian 
personality. It b briPiantiy brought out by 
the famous Australian noveiut, Peter Cany. 
Hetecentiy told an interviewer, ‘T do thwk 
that our convict tq^nging shaped us in a 
particular way that we'ie not quite ready to 
cometoteanswitii...It’soQinpliaUedbecauae, 
we’n hiatoikally both qipressors and' 
victims... [and are] still concerned witii 
finding tMirselves.'’ Engaged as tiny an ta 
finding themselves, it b no waadet that 
wUteAusUraliaccmtinuestohave^fClmdtiaa ^ 
in relating to their aboriginal poputsticni,' 


.( . .,i 
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Statement of Shri S.S. Tarapore, Chairman of 
the Board of Director of Discount And 
Finance House of India limited at the 
Sixth Annual General Meeting held at Bombay 
on September 28, 1994 


May I vwlcomc you all to this Snth 
Annual General Meeting of the 
Company^ 

Performance during 1993*94 

The report of the Directon and the 
audited accounts of the Company for 
the year ended March 31, 1994 have 
already been circulated I would, 
however, like to briefly recapitulate the 
mam developments in regard to the 
Company’s operations during the year 
under review The turnover of the 
Company in the call money segment 
rose to a daily average lending of 
Rs 1,600 crore which was 29 per cent 
higher than that of Rs 1,243 crore 
registered during 1992*93 The average 
call lending rate of the Company for 
1993*94 was sulatantully lower at 5 81 
per cent as compared with 13 10 per 
cent in 1992*93 The turnover of 
Rs 19,971 crore in Treasury Bills was 
higher by 25 per cent as compared with 
Rs 16,019 crore achieved during the 
preceding year 

The Company's profit before deprecia* 
tion and taxation during 1993-94 was 
higher at Rs 125 28 crore as against 
Rs 93 68 crore recorded in the preceding 
yeai The spurt in profit is largely on 
account of the fact that the Company 
recovered old outstanding dues of the 
erstwhile Bank of Credit 6c Commerce 
International along with overdue interest 
thereon amounting to Rs 32 25 crore 
from the SBI Commercial and Inter* 
nauonal Bank Ltd during the year 
Excluding this amount, gross profits in 
absolttU terms arising out of the 


Company’s business operaaons during 
die year remained at about the same 
level as that of the previous year After 
providing for depreaation and taxauon, 
the net profit in 1993*94 amounted to 
Rs 58 51 crore as against Rs 45 17 
crore in 1992*93 Your Directors have 
proposed tne ^prr^riation of the net 
profit as under 


Transfer to General 



Reserves 

Rs 

28 51 crore 

Dividend 


30 00 crore 

Total 

Bl 

58 51 crore 


Your Directors have recommended a 
dividend of 15 00 per cent (subject to 
tax) for the year ended March 31,1994, 
I e the same rate as paid last year 
As the Company hiu completed six 
years of its operation it could be useful 
to recapitulate its performance over the 
years which brings out the steady progress 
of the Company 


Year 
(Ended 
March 31) 

Net Profit 
after 

depreciation 
and taxation 
(Rs aore) 

Dividend 

(Percentage) 

1989 

5 25 

5 00 

1990 

1214 

10 00 

1991 

2697 

11 50 

1992 

40 92 

1250 

1993 

4517 

1500 

1994 

58 51 

1500 

(PropoieiO 


Review of (^radons during the 
Current Financial Year 

Dunng the current financial year so 
far (upto September 9,1994), the turn¬ 
over of the Company was as under 

1994-95 1993*94 

(Upto 9, (Upco Si^ 10, 
199« 1993) 

(Rs in ciDie) (Rs in crpie) 


Call/Nonce 



Money 

2,33.228 

232.524 

Term Money 

12 

1,187 

Treasury Bill 

7.238 

5.149 


(4,486) 

(3.168) 

Commercial Bill* 48 

16 

Certificates 



of Deposit 

- 

179 

Commercial Paper - 

— 

Government Dated 


Secunues 

1,305 

12,835 


(1,025) 

(12,190) 


Ftpiret iH hnuket tndteatt turnover under 
buy-^ack 


These figures bring out the compare* 
uve performance of the Company for 
the first half of the current financial year 
(upto September 9, 1994) It will be 
seen therefrom that the aggregate lend¬ 
ing by the Company in the call and 
notice money market at Rs 233.228 
crore this year was marginally higher 
than that during the corresponding 
period ofthe preceding year Thcaverage 
daily lending in the call money marlm 
during the current finanaal year (upto 
September 9) was Rs 1,418 crore. 

In regard to the Treasury Bill segment, 
the turnover in the current financsal year 
so fiu at Rs 7,238 crore u higher by 
41 per <xnt than that registered in the 
corresponding period last year Of this, 
the turnover of outright trtnsactiont 
aggregated Rs. 2,752 crore repretenanf 
38 per cent of tlw u>tal Bo^ 91 days 
and 364 days Treasury Bills have 
mcreaain^ become imponant instru* 
menti fordfocQve managementofshort* 
term liqtudigr Your Company partici¬ 
pated in all die Treasury &Bt auedons 





held b)p die Rmntt fiulk of Irtdb and 
in auoGen nciot 0<c. ainount of accepted 
bidi (0 axel bi^ whkh «u 40 per cent 
in 1993^, ha* uapiowed to al^t 50 
per cent hi the current year ao ftr. 

The implicit cut-off yieida in leapect 
of both 91-day and 364-day Tieaiury 
Bill* auctions generally softened further 
during the current financial year. The 
cut-off )delds for 364-day Treasury Bills 
declined gradually reflecting the eating 
of liquidity conditions. With the 
reuonable stability in the cut-off yields, 
the 364-day Treasury Bill has become 
a reference rate for bating rate bonds 
issued by certain financial institutions. 

The large funding operations of 364- 
day and 91-day Treasury Bills, at the 
end of March 1994 and in the current 
financial year were at elongated 
maturities as compared with the earlier 
conversions. Despite these conversions, 
the volume of outstanding T reasury Bills 
has been rising, theieby manifesting the 
inherent market preference for these 
instruments. 

In all other segments of the money 
tnarket the Q>mpany's activities were on 
a low key registering shortfall of varying 
degree in relation of their respective levels 
in the preceding year. 

Government Dated Securities 

In the current financial year so fai the 
Company’s turnover at Rs. 1,305 crote 
in Government dated securities was 
significantly lower as compared with 
Rs. 12,835 crore recorded in the same 
period last year. The decline in turnover 
IS partly reflective of the progressive 
elongation of the period of RBI repos 
from 1-2 days to 14 days and in part 
the diminishing interest in repo 
transactions in the system in recent 
period. Of the total turnover, Rs. 1,025 
crote or 79 per cent was on account of 
‘repo’ transactions. 

Concluding Observations 

Thestronggrowthin primary liquidity 
engendered by large capital inflows from 
abroad has b«n the underl)4ng factor 
responsible for the comparatively low 
level of call and other short term money 
market rates in the flrst flve months of 
the cuncntfinancialyear.The turbulence 
in the call money market in September 
1994 with an expbsive increase in Call 
money rates brings to the fore certain 


iiiheiieiitweaiciiessetbthe system. While 
a Mdll functioning money market ought 
to adequately reflect the true underlying 
state of liquidity in the system, the recent 
explosive increase in rates does not reflect 
the overall liquidity conditions in the 
market. Some banks over-extended 
themselves by using call money borrow¬ 
ing to finance the build up of longer 
term assets; it is this asset-liability 
mismatch which has resulted in an 
explosive increase in call money rates. 
It it sometimes argued that the DFHl 
should stand ready to ease such dght 
liquidity situations. The DPHI can 
provide liquidity only to die extent that 
it is able to garner resources. The Reserve 
Bank has, in the recent tightness, 
provided very large support to the DPHI 
by way of refinance to die extent of 
around Rs. 1,500 crore. The Reserve 
Bank also bou^t, at par, a sizeable 
amount of dated securities issued in the 
current year. The Reserve Bank, how¬ 
ever, cannot inject liquidi^in thesystem 
beyond aceruin point as it would militate 
against the overall moneuiy policy. The 
solution to periodic bouts of extremely 
high call money rates lies in banks 
ensuring that they do not become chronic 
borrowers. For a well fonctioning call 
money market, dependence of an 
I ndividual hank on the call money market 
should be marginal. Furthermore, there 
must be a change in the approach to 
maintenance of the cash reserve ratio 
(CRR). Banb must consider the main¬ 
tenance of the CRR as a first charge on 
their resources and all other deployment 
must he after die CRR is secured. Prudent 
management warrants that die minimum 
cash balance on any day in the formight 
does not fall short of the average require¬ 
ment by more than say 10-15 per cent 
of the amount requited to be maintained. 

The Reserve Bank has indicated diat 
guidelines for a system of primary dealers 
in Government debt would be intro¬ 
duced. The primary dealers would 
provide an intimate link between the 
primary and the secondary markets. 
Trading in the secondary market would 
help to establish a market yield curve 
and to support a network of specialist 
traders in Government paper. While the 
guidelines are awaited, your Company 
will aspire to take on the role of being 
one of the primary dealers. The system 
of Delivety Versus PayiMnt which is 


heingdevdopedbydtefheteiittBaitkof i 
India would be a welcome devefopment ' 

as it would go to reduce counter-panqr 
rttkandriiki^divertionoffttnilstfaiDugh 
securides transactions. Widi the setdi^ 
up of the National Stock Exchange, die 
provision of a floor for trading in debt 
instruments will provide for transparency 
of secondary market trading. The recent 
step taken by the Reserve Bank of India 
to release, on a daily basis, particuUn 
of transactions in Government securities 
including Treasury Bills put through 
the SGL accounts at its Public Debt 
offices beginning widi September 1, 
1SI94 provides u^ul marlm informa¬ 
tion. Dissemination of such data would 
no doubt foster improvement in mairket 
efficiency by providing reference rates/ 
prices to all market players. As a sequel 
to all these developments, the level of 
activity, both in the money and socuiicies 
market, would witness an increase in a 
trading environment of more intense 
competition. This would have certain 
implications for the Company’s own 
business plans and strategies in the years 
to come. Your Company would, no 
doubt, strive to serve its clients better 
and to play the role assigned a> it in a 
more efficient and meaningful manner. 

The DFHl has now been in existence 
for six years and it is time that the tryst 
which the Reserve Bank made with other 
participants in the DFHl should be 
kept. The tradition has been that the 
Reserve Bank helps set up institutions 
and then divests its holding. Accordingly, 
as a first step, the Reserve Bank proposes 
to offer to sell 11 per cent out of its 51 
per cent shareholding in DFHl to other 
participants on a proportionate basis to 
their present shareholdings. This will 
enable other shareholders to have a larger 
participation in the DFHl. 


I ukr this opportunity to sincerely 
thank the Government of India, the 
Government of Maharashtra, the Reserve 
Bank of India, the commercial and 
cooperative banks and all-India financial 
institutions for their wholehearted 
cooperation and support. I would like 
to place on record my appreciation of 
the sincere and dedicated efforts put in 
by the Company’s team of officers and 
staff for achieving eiKellent results for 
the sixth year in succession. 
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Unfinished Iksk of Partition 

S RSen 

S 

How all those in India Pakistan and in other countries who wish to 
maintain peace in the subcontinent help contain the explosive situation 
created bv the efforts of Pakistan’s IS! to promote militancy and t lots in 
India and restore normalcy in Kashmir valley can best do so is a question 
that needs to be considered very carefully 


BENAZIR BHUTTO, the {nnme minister ot 
Pakistan in her Independence Day speech 
on this August 14 made a very imponant 
official statement that the unfinished task of 
partition was Kashmir Narasimha Rao, the 
pnme minister of India responded by an 
equally important official statement on the 
following day August IS, that the only 
unfinished task ui partition was POK 
(^istan-occupied Kashmir) 

Pnma facte these two official statements 
tantamount to foreclosing further scope for 
diplomatic negotiation between the two 
countnes The issue can now be resolved 
only by war following Clauswitz s famous 
dictum 

SHIMI a ACiRLEMENT 

Benazir Bhutto was present when her 
father Zulfikar Ali Bhutto negotiated with 
Indira Gandhi the historic Shimla 
Agreement She knows personally the 
limited scope of negotiation that Zulfikar 
All Bhutto and Indira Gandhi had agreed 
upon at that time Indira Gandhi had agreed 
to renounce all the gams of the 1971 war 
(namely, return of all the pnsoners of war 
and the occupied territory of Pakistan) 
against a solemn verbal undertaking given 
by Zulfikar Ah Bhutto that the problem of 
Kashmir will be settled only through 
bilateral negotiation between India and 
Pakistan by converting the LAC (Line of 
Actual Control) into a formal international 
boundary after relatively minor modifica¬ 
tions The Indian subcontinent was 
partitioned in 1947 between Pakistan and 
India through negotiation Similarly 
Kashmir would also be officially partitioned 
by negotiation based mainly on status quo 
Bulk of Pakistan-occupied Kashmir would 
be retained by Pakistan (presumably to 
justify the letter 'K’ in its name) and the 
rest of Kashmir would be retained by India 
Through such a partition the amourpropre 
of both the contending parties could be 
Bttisfied As in the rest of the subcontinent, 
this bilaterally agreed international 
boundary would be firmly adhered to like 
the Redcliffe boundary in spite of populist 
discontent against it in both countnes The 


onginal UN resolution lor plebiscite which 
could nut be f u 11 1 1 led because of an cssenti al 
pre-condition namely, the withdrawal of 
Pakistani armed forces from POK had not 
been carried out even after two decades 
was considered obsolete and void The 
secretary general ot the UN himself had 
said that the earlier UN resolution had 
lapsed and bilateral negotiation under the 
Shimla Agreement alone wis to be the 
basis for the solution ot the Kashmii 
problem 

The question arises why Bena/ir Bhutto 
had to make such a firm ollicial slatcmcni 
at this critical junctuie provoking 
Narasimha Rao to make his equally firm 
official response resulting in an apparent 
impasse 

No doubt, this kind of extre mist statement 
had been made earlier by some nun official 
elements but it is for the first time that sue h 
irreconcilable official stands have been 
taken by the prime ministers of the two 
countries If bilateral negotiation under the 
Shimla Agreement is to be given up and 
another war is to he fought what will be 
the future of Kashmir and tor that matter 
ot the rest of the subcontinent' 

Recently the chief ot the Pakistan army 
(General Wahecd) has made the statement 
that Pakistan and India have now reached 
a state of “balance of terror* thus implying 
that another war between the two countries 
should be unthinkable A former chief of 
the Pakistan air force (Air Marshal Nur 
Khan) has stated that all the earlier Pakistan 
Indian wars were started by Pakistan and 
all of them ended in Pakistan s defeat 
There was no possibility ol Pakistan 
winning another war against India An 
important Pakistani army officer (General 
Mahsoud) has publicly confirmed this 
statement Some senior officials of the US 
army who have very close relation with 
their counterparts in the Pakistan army are 
known to have conclusively demonstrated 
through simulated ‘war games that 
Pakistani armed forces have no chance of 
defeating their Indian counterparts in the 
case of another war 

A former finance minister of Pakistan 
(Mahbub-ut-Huq) has said that Pakistan is 


currently spending 7 S per cent of her GDP 
as against 2 5 per cent of India on defence 
This has already had a very adverse 
economic consequence Now m response 
to Pakistan's sabre-rattling, the Indian 
prime minister has said that India is 
determined to strengthen her defence 
preparedness by acquinng further sophisti¬ 
cate weapons whatever be the cost He has 
also said that India is adequately prepared 
to counter any nuclear threat from Pakistan, 
thus hinting at (although not publicly 
disclosing) India s nuclear capability If as 
a result India s defence expenditure goes 
up from 2 5 per cent to say 1 S per cent 
ol Us GDP Pakistan will be obliged to 
increase the share of its defence expenditure 
from 7 5 per cent to say 10 per cent of Us 
GDP That would be ruinous for the 
economies of both the countries but more 
so tor that ot Pakistan 

Thus the tup level experts in Pakistan have 
strongly opposed another war for acquinng 
the Kashmir valley 

Unfortunately tor the less informed and 
more cmoiional fundamentalist elements in 
the ISI andjunior ranks ot the Paku tan army, 
such dire consequences do not count as 
important On the other hand they strongly 
feel that it costly open war is ruled out b> 
missiles and atom bombs they can safely 
pressurise India by indulging in cloak and 
dagger disruptive activities and proxy war 
of all kinds which were taught to them by 
the American CIA during the Afghan tsar 
For them disruption and possible dis 
memberment of India is a cheristied dream 
irrespective of cost and loss ot life and 
property 

But that cannot be true of responsible 
politicians holding the high of lice of pnme 
minister ot a country A point for con 
sideration is why Bena/ir Bhutto made 
such an extremist demand for Kashmir on 
August 14 which could be achieved only 
through another war Why did Nawaz 
Shanf a former pnme minister, declare that 
Pakistan possessed an atom bomb' 

Bena/ir is a highly educated and intel¬ 
ligent person, nearly secular in her personal 
life-style Dunng her first tenure as pnme 
minister of Pakistan she displayed amic¬ 
able intentions and initiated certain steps 
to help reduce the hostility between the 
two countnes But during her present 
tenure as pnme minister she has been more 
hawkish than even her predecessor Nawaz 
Shanf 

Prisoner or ISI 

It seems that she does not have any 
longer the same decision-making strength 
about Indo-Pakistani relations vu-a-vis 
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h»ve vis-a-ifts Itqiv Gandhi. The hard fhct 
seems to be that in relation to Kashmir die 
real power in Pakistan does not he now 
with the pnme mimster but with the hawkish 
elements in the IS! and the army These 
elements would stand to lose their weight 
as welt as power and pelt it there is peace 
between India and Pakistan They have 
also now a larger proportion of funda* 
mentalist ‘Punjabi Sunni' eealots than 
eartier Benazir Bhutto seems to be virtually 
a prisoner in their hands and is afraid ot 
losing her position as prime minister if she 
loses their support 

The position, therclorc is that until the 
ISI and the zealots in the Pakistan army 
accept the logit ol Waheed, Nur Khan and 
Mahsoud and change iheir stand, there is 
mi use in having further talks at diplomatic 
and political levels between Pakistan and 
India 

The recent public statement in POK of 
Nawaz ^haiif is very significant in this 
context He is a knowledgeable man and 
his deliberate assertion that Pakistan 
possesses an atom bomb is very signif leant 
it IS not just assuring POK against possible 
Indian attack He has sought to strengthen 
the hands oi the hawks in the ISI and the 
Pakistan army III a iir Benazir Bhultoand 
to weaken hei position vir-a vi\ ihc US 
An impoitani implication of his statement 
IS that while open wai either conventional 
or nucicdi bciMcen Pakisian and India is 
now untinnkabic, the quasi wat through 
militancy whic h ISI was carry ing out against 
India not only in Kashmir but also in other 
regions with a view to destabilising the 
country could be safclv continued under 
the shield ol the atom bomb 

Pakistan itsell was cicated by the Muslim 
lc<igue in the 40s through destabilising 
action like riots in Calcutta and Nciakhah 
Now in the 90s comparable destabilising 
actions by the ISI in Kashmir, Punjab 
Bombay, the norih-casi and elsewhere in 
India are being pursued to achieve the 
tcrntonal and political ambitions ot the 
hawks in Pakistan The resulting human 
misery is ol no consequence to them 

Some Pakistani hawks have the illusion 
that if their attempts at destabilisation arc 
continued long enough, joeoplc in India, 
specially in the south, will get so much fed 
up that they will be prepared to surrender 
the Kashmir valley with a view to buying 
peace They thought that it was largely the 
close link ot the Nehru family with Kashmir 
that made India intransigent about sur- 
render of the Kashmir valley to Pakistan 
Now that a south Indian prime minister, 
Narasimha Rao. has taken an equally strong 
stand as the Nehru family and has received 
wholehearted support from all over India, 
the futility of such illusions should btclear 
even to them 


Senaxir Bhutto herimifhiid sttdtMi^ 
India can always play tte Sindh aiid POK 
cards against the Kashmir valley card of 
Pidcistan She had also said that if diem is 
a plebiscite and a choice is given to the 
Kashmins for independence, the ingjonty 
of the votes were likely to go against 
accession to Pakistan She was firmly 
against this choice because of its likely 
repercussion in Sindh, Baluchistan, Gilgit, 
etc The resentment against Punjabi Sunni 
domination in these regions and among 
non-Sunnis could not be ignoied The 
emerging fissures within Pakistan could 
also be exploited by hostile elements 

She had also (ound that the raising of 
the human lights issue in Kashmir valley 
in the UN and other international fora was 
not proving useful Apart from comparable 
human rights issues within Pakistan, similar 
issues were being laced also in other 
countries like China vn-a-vis Sinkiang, 
Itan Iraq and Turkey v/i-o-vw the Kurds, 
UKwi (I u\ North Ireland,etc Therccent 
peace ncgoliaiinns between Israel and PLO 
and UK and IRA have also weakened the 
prospects lorsuciessol the militant actions 
piomotcd by ISI in India The recent spiead 
ot militancy sponsored by Muslim lunda- 
menialists against Muslim liberal regimes 
in Bgvpt, Algeria Tunisia, Iadjikistan, 
etc s also causing serious concern in west 
Asia huropc and ihc CIS 

DiSI N( HANTMI N1 IN KASHMIR 

Within the Kashmir valley itsell there is 
growing discnchaniment with Punjabi 
Sunni fundamentalism Even those 
Kashmiri militants who were earlier 
attracted by the call of Islamic brotherhood 
oi Pakistan arc now disillusioned about the 
Puniahi Sunni fundamentalism after hearing 
ihc bitter complaints ot the non-Punjabt 
non-Sunm Muslim citizens of Pakistan 
Must of them are today more busy about 
making money with the help of the guns 
and framing that (he ISI gave them than 
pursuing Ihc objectives of the latter The 
couple ot hundred Afghan and other 
foreign meiccnaries whom the ISI had sent 
in (o beef up these local militants and 
attract and train new recruits from 
adventure-loving teenagers are spending 
more time in extorting money and raping 
girls in the Kashmir valley On the other 
band, the Indian security forces also are 
sometimes treating the local young men as 
potential militants and handling them quite 
harshly contrary lo the efforts of their 
ol fleers 

After five years of such expenence, the 
local Kashmtns are totally fed up with the 
Pakistani agents, have lost their earlier 
attiaction for metger with Pakistan and are 
looking back wistfully to pre-1987 peace 
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givcm a dioiee, but are also reconciled to 
the fact that neither Pakistan nor India tviil 
concede it They have also lost faith in 
possible UN or US intervention The latter 
have also got tired of this ‘four decades 
old dispute’ 

Indications are there that Benazir Bhutto 
herself realises all this But as mentioned 
earlier, she does not have the necessary 
freedom of action The Punjabi Sunni 
zealots in Pakistan ISI and army, who call 
the shots, are beyond her control 

The ISI which has grown to be a 
formidable power by itself and 
demonstrated that a continuous proxy war 
through engineered militancy in different 
parts of India can be waged quite effectively 
so long as India refrains from hot pursuit 
(which may end up in full-scale war) across 
the frontiers that Indian secunty forces 
could take against the ISI sponsored 
militants Even action taken by the Indian 
forces within the Indian temtory can be 
easily publicised to build up international 
public opprobnum against India If this is 
continued for a sufficiently longtime they 
hope that Indians, specially those away 
from Kashmir, will get so tired that they 
will be prepared to concede the annexation 
of Kashmir by Pakisun 

They had also a hope that a pnme minister 
who IS not a member of the Nehru family 
with Kashmiri origin may be made to 
concede their demand through this strategy. 

But Narasimha Rao, a south Indian, has 
now firmly announced that there will be 
no compromise on Kashmir If the game 
that the Pakistani agents are playing in 
north-west and north-east India is retaliated 
against in south and west Pakistan by the 
Indian agents by helping all those who are 
fighting against the domination of Punjabi 
Sunnis, the low cost proxy war against 
Pakisan by India can also cause great 
damage to Pakistan The futility and risks 
of such proxy wars by the two sides need 
urgently to be brought home to the 
leadership of the militants and their 
sponsors by all those in the subcontinent 
and abroad who have peace between the 
two countries at heart 

The tactics ot militancy and finance 
through opium trade that the Amencan C3A 
taught the Pakistani ISI for operabona in 
Afghanistan is now being tned ont by the 
latter in Kashmir with a vengeance. Although 
the Americans have now withdrawn thw 
help, the funds needed which used to come 
formerly from the US now come partly frun 
the opium trade in Pakistan an^ partly fiom 
Saudi Arabia Until the ISI has a chinge vX 
heart or is given a knock-down Mow, this 
proxy war is likely to contimie for a long 
time to come One expectation of the ISI is 
that by promoting militancy and riots it caa 
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t*|da«tao atmy could not get dirougb open 
war 

How all those m India, Pakistan and abroad 

! rho wish to maintain peace in the 
ubcontincnt and help contain this explosive 
Mtuation and restore normalcy in Kashmir 
valley can best do so is a question that needs 
to be considered very carefully 

RbAmoNs IN India 


isolation tor Pdcistan cannot be ignored fay 
an astute person like her 
But the question is docs she have the 
power to make the ISI, her rogue elephant, 
to change its ways? It she can control the 
ISl, there is still hope that a mutually 
satisfactory solution of the Kashmir 
problem on the basis of some adjustments 
of the LAC in Kashmir can be found, as 


mentioned above. ViII get activated witii 
consequences that cannot be of benefit to 
either Pakistan or Kashmir But a tit for 
tat approach cannot resolve any unfimshed 
task It can only add to the misery of the 
people 

The unfinished task of partition is not 
POK or Kashmir valley It is peace and 
prosperity tor the people of both 


One view in India is that very firm anti- 
militancy action within the country must be 
taken until ISI itself realises the futility ot 
Its operations and ictraces its steps A 
second view is that retaliatuiy proxy war 
should be earned out by India with help from 
Israel within Pakistan exploiting its tissuies 
A third view is that Pakistan should be 
provoked to increase its military expenditure 
U) such an extent that its ec onomy collapses 
before anj diplomatic negotiations with 
Pakistan can be uiideruken with any hope 
of success 

Butall these alternatives are no real solution 
and will only prolong the agony in Kashmir 

The only practicable solution is lorRcna/ir 
Bhutto and Narasimha Rao to persuade their 
countrymen that what Zulhkar Alt Bhutto 
and Indira Gandhi had iniotmally agreed to 
m Shimla is the only workable solution and 
should be implemented at an early date As 
a preparatory step the foreign secrctanes 
and army and intelligence chiefs of the (wo 
countries should have trank discussion with 
one another Both POK and Kashmir valley 
could have immediately a new set ot ads isers 
selected out of knowledgcahtc officers and 
public men with reputation for moderation 
m approach competence and knowledge of 
local language and conditions They may be 
replaced a litlle later by elected mintsters 
when the backbone of the militants has been 
broken as in Indian Punjab 

Benazir Bhutto has herself said that it 
Kashmins are given a choice between 
independence and joining Pakistan they will 
prefer the tormer But independent Kashmir 
with us strategic location will be a plaything 
tor 1 number ol other puweis also besides 
Pakistan and India .mil will not be able to 
presetve its independence lor long 

The unfinished task of partition that she 
has talked about will always elude Pakistan 
If she allows the ISI to continue its citorts 
to destabilise India the latter in its turn will 
also try to destabilise Pakistan which will 
have tatal results tor ihe whole of south Asia 
If Benazir Bhuttocxpects that other countries 
will conic to her help a has already proved 
iliusoi 7 She has no longer the support ot 
the US, China Iran and CIS Fven Saudi 
Arabia is cautious alter the revelations made 
by Yakub Memon about ISI and German 
smugglers about plutonium Her publicity 
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Evohliig Hie Right Message 

Dipankar Sinha 

Participatory ConununicatiiHi: Woridng for Change and Development edited 
by Shirley A White, K Sadanandan Nair and Jo!«ph Astroft, Sage Publication:,, 
New Delhi, 1994, pp 470, Rs 395 


PARTiriPAlION IS a sine qua non of 
development No development ideologue 
or piaaitioner worth his salt can dare to 
Ignore the essential contribution of 
participation in what they propose to do But 
ironically enough popular consciousness 
andmobilisationatthegrassrootslevel - the 
piaonditions to participation - are poorly 
developed Thus participation runs the high 
nsk ot being branded as an ‘incomplete 
project” giving nse to serious threat to the 
struggle lor development as empowerment 
F ven il the public discourse of participation 
IS sharp on rhctoi ic a c ommunic ation block 
in many cises a deliberate construction 
causes the exclusion ol the maionly of the 
world s people from taking part in 
detei mining then development destiny The 
situation has taken a turn tor the worse with 
the onslaught ol globalisation and obsessive 
concern wiih/<m type development 

which tcsuli in participation tieiiig lelcgatcd 
to the backgiound At the othei end of the 
scale the cvpcncnces in the erstwhile sex lalist 
counliies have been no less bitter Ptnmising 
to establish a society which would ultimately 
become the spnngboat d ol human I rccdom 
the bureauciatiscd slate and the paity in 
these countries made governance such a 
centralised and dictated allatr that populai 
participation in development icinaincd a 
distant dream It is pci haps not an 
exaggeration to sav that m today s world 
most people do not even know that they arc 
requited to participate in their process ol 
emancipation in this context the tcviewcr 
lecollects the metaphorical ejuery ol Kamal 
Mujumdar, an oil beat Bengali litterateur 
‘do the Irogs know thvii Latin name'’ 

As part of the venture to explore the 
structure and pioccss ot participatoiy 
development communication the book under 
review comes close to being unnvallcd lor 
Its scope With tour sections - namely the 
Perspectives on Pailicipation. Participatory 
Approaches and Models Participatory 
Decision-Making, and Action and Participa¬ 
tory Message Making - initiated with a 
forewoid’ by Paulo Preire, a name 
synonymous with ‘conscientisation , the 
book provides us with analysis ot various 
aspects and limits of participatory 
communication, especially of its dialogical 
dimen»ons 

In introducing the concept ol participation 
Shirley White distinguish^ it from domesti¬ 


cation and assistencialism which arc part 
of the organised rhetoric ol pseudo 
participation In advocating genuine 
participation through co-operation and 
citi/cn conti ol (in the sense ot empowerment) 
which she believes can contribute to 
translormation ol rhetoric to a ‘new icalily', 
White discusses power and control 
liberation conscientisation selt-reliance and 
knowledge sharing the essential concepts/ 
categories ot egalitaiian participation - to 
develop lespcct foi human needs and 
tolerance lot diversity However some ot 
these lonccpis/catcgones torinstame, ‘self 
reliance needs carctui handling not only 
because they arc ill defined but also because 
they are pait of the parlance ol pseudo 
pai ticipalinn This brings us to the point that 
challenge to the dominant development 
paradigm which proptgates vertical closed 
and paternalistic communication is 
cxtiemely complex even it it is an essential 
task I'ladecp Ihomas explains why the 
challenge needs to be simultaneously 
undertaken m three arenas-the political, 
organisational iiid epistemological Fhomas 
catcgoiisation assumes special significance 
because one ol the mam reasons ol failure 
ot ihcpioiHincntsol alternative development 
lies in the laci that in their enthusiasm tor 
action-oneniation they often lorget that the 
battle IS to be waged at the epistemological 
level as well 

Undermining the epistemological arena 
invanably results in glanng omissions and 
inadequacies As rhomasLJacohsonpotnts 
out systematic discussions on power in 
national and international context receives 
little attention in deliberations on 
participatory communication Lven the 
powei ot the state which is a decisive factor 
in promoting or hindering paiiicipation is 
given scant attention So far Jacobson is 
nght but he himselt might tall into a trap 
if he believes as implied in Ins essay, that 
the days ot the dominant paradigm is over 
Jacobson s‘faith in the basic needs approach 
and sustainable development lails to note 
(ha dicse approaches are as much as a part 
ot the modernisation iiaradigm as the earlier 
prescnptions It is interesting that in the 
ver/ next paper Keval J Kumar contrjxlicts 
Jacobson by stating that the dominant 
paradigm has never really passed Kumar 
pleads lor culture-Zcommunity-specific 
approach to challenge the pretensions ot 


‘universality of the dominant paracbgm 
Tlie power ol the dominant par^igm can 
be gauged from the fact that even Juan Diar 
Bordenave, the well known Latin American 
scholar-activist, admits that it would have 
been easier to explain a non participative 
society than a participative one Bordwave 
however does not lose hope Learning from 
his wideexpenencem several Latin Amencan 
countries he reposes taith in sell -management 
economy (based on sell management of 
enterprises by employees), special education 
for children (based on respect for children 
and promotion ol child adult dialogue on 
equal basi s) and new communication (mainly 
based on socially useful media) to establish 
the status of participation as a human right 
Taking a cue from the basic tenets ot (he 
modernisation paradigm, Robert While 
illustrates how Us tcchnocenlnc logic of 
social cngincciing develops an exclusive, 
uni vocal discourse which in turn coi'inbutes 
to the contraction ot and coetcu n liy the 
public sphere In an,Uysing partiw patory 
development communication as funda 
mentally a socio-cultural process White 
argues that construction ol a uni vocal 
meaning ot reality by promoting a specific 
set of cultural logic based on a particular 
epistemological position as the public sphere 
and by its lelt dissemination the effort is 
to ensuic what we can desenbe as paralysis 
ot participation In older to liberate’ the 
public sphere from elite control and to give 
back us lost essence - creation of shared 
culturil significance based on tnullipiicilv 
ol perceptions - White piclcrs local 
mobilisations as the first step toward 
building an alternative hoiuontal com¬ 
munication structure In asserting (hat the 
cultural dramaturge lot med by publiccultural 
ritual has a vital role in effecting 
‘development take oil'. White also notes 
that the dominant development discourse 
resting as it does on technology transfer, 
economic planni ng and directive educational 
campaigns ignores it In visualising both 
communication and development essentially 
as (cross)cultural process, Sadanandan 
Nair and Shirley White prefers cultural 
renewal a dynamic process olgoal-onented 
cultural and structure change lacilitatcd by 
pro active indigenous communication trans- 
ac tions amongst local people withi na specific 
cultural context-as a viable model tor 
participatory development rommumcation 
Developing a dialogical model on the 
Bakhlinian framework, Syed Rahim 
explores the possibility ot its integration to 
the intormaiion-bascd communication 
model Rahim’s piece is one ot the best in 
the book The lundamental basis of 
Rahim's model is the familiar Bakhtiman 
concept - heteroglosua - which is borrowed 
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;. discqurse»(^fnultiplegnHips,£omitwnttite^ 
';. and RittUipte levels of activities pertaining 
\ to both development and communication. 
4 No doubt heteroglossia is associated with 
\extreinely complex heterogeneity, but this 
should not be an obstacle to tencvolent 
exploitation of the synergy of multiple 
elements and activities to develop what 
Rahim describes as a shared development 
ideology based on ‘peaceful* cohabitation 
of severed woddviews. In order to achieve 
this creative transposition - which finds its 
ideal expression in polyphony - unmerged 
and distim^ voices uming together' for the 
common good of the community - Rahim 
relies on the process of dialogy. 

In order to harness the potential of social 
marketing as a systematic process of 
community analysis, Neil McKee expands 
its methodological scope to develop a model 
based on the community-bound learning 
process approach. The approach is broadly 
based on three stages: (i) Learning to be 
effective - involving basic learning about 
community dynamics; (ii) learning to be 
efficient - careful analysis of the first stage 
and elimination of extraneous activities; and 
(tii) learning to expand - orderly expansion 
with continued refinement to meet demands 
of large-scale operations. In making 
participation a people-oriented transforma¬ 
tion process, Benjamin V Ixrzare prefers to 
concent rateon the creative potential of power 
relations and conflict management - the 
hidden dimension of communication. 
Attacking the rationale of the consensus 
model which suffers from the illusions of 
consensus-promoting participation and 
participation-promoting consensus, Lozarc 
asserts that participative planning and 
action have a fundamental relationship 
with conflict management which in turn 
is related to the quantum and quality of 
communication. Lozare raises an important 
point in interpreting participation not 
only as a mechanism to operationalise 
development projects, but basically as an 
instrument of transformation of develop¬ 
ment workers and their cliemcle for self- 
actualisation and self-determination. 

One major reason why popular participa¬ 
tion in development remains so elusive a 
process in third world states is that these 
Stttes ftil to shakeofftheimposed westcentric 
strategies and techniques. Refusing to give 
up their ‘civilising mission’ the western 
solars and practitioners, ably supported 
by their government and donor agencies, 
continue to dictate terms and conditions of 
participation. In discussing participatory 
decision-making in third world development 
Joseph Ascroft and Sipho Masilela expose 
how the mechanistic dominant paradigm 
systematically marginalises the rural people. 

, Of partichlar import is the essayists' tirade 


who coHem raw data to ifeed thdr gufvs and 
mentors in the first world. When one sees 
a prolific rise in the so-called entpiiical 
research on third world, development in 
foreign universities and institutes one 
cannot but agree whole-heartedly with the 
observation made by the essayists that 
scholars from the tMtd world “need to 
look no further than their own ivied halls 
to find thriving exemplifications of the 
‘dependencia’ theory". 

Some field studies do provide valuable 
insights on the basis of collection and analysis 
of data. In a study on agricultural extension 
projects in Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka 
under the training and visit system of the 
World Bank, Srinivas Melkote and 
Chandrasekhar Vallath identify the message- 
related and source-related biases which by 
giving rise to variability hinders diffusion 
of development messages, in this case 
pertaining' lo improved seeds, new crop 
varieties, fertilisers and improved methods 
of cultivation. The value of message 
dissemination and comprehension in 
knowledge-sharingcannot be underestimated 
even if Vandana Shiva would have argued, 
and justifiably so, that such hindrances, 
especially in the case of the World Bank- 
sponsored projects, arc 'blessings in disguise' 
if one takes the cost of social and ecological 
degradation caused by these projects into 
account. 

Noirand White in theirarticleon designing 
participatory message development 
emphasise on dialogue as the basis of 
interaction of messages. This, they argue, 
will develop shared meanings for promotion 
of "supportive, creative, consensual, and 
facilitative” participatory development 
communication. They also explain how the 
transactional model developed by them can 
achieve it. Nair and White also underline the 
crucial rote of dcvciopmcni support 
communicators who not only need to devel op 
effective skills related to training, counselling 
and team-building, but also a positive 
perception of themselves in the eyes of their 
clientele at the grass roots level. How 
important the processor appropriatemessage 
development can be is Illustrated with field 
studies of two farmers' colonies, one from 
northern New York and another from 
Maharashtra, in the following article. In the 
article White and Patel show how small 
format video can become extremely effective 
tool in promoting people's involvement in 
decision-making, thus exploding stereotype 
of video as a tool for entertainment. In a 
study on the role of participatory rural 
newspapers which he describes as “a 
publication for and by the niral people” 
Francis Kasoma provides fascinating 
insights, in the context Of Africa, of these 
newspapers' role in promotion of a variety 
of issues: literary education^ functional 


in disease |>feveinion ind cuiie. In hwd' 
work, in adaptation of appropriate 
technology^ cultural practices and 
commiinitj|r philosophy and religion. If the 
last two anieles are ‘apoliticair in their 
content, the contribution of Subhadra 
Belbase fills in the void. Belbase points out 
that even if success is achieved at micro- 
level experiments of participatory 
development communication, lack of 
political will of the leaders reinstated by 
lack of accoumobility to the people make 
it impossible to expand the success to wider 
areas. While reasons for such resistance by 
those who control the power structure are . 
obvious the point is in dire need of elaborate 
discussion in the literature on participation. 

Some articles in the book contain 
repetitive discussions which could have 
been avoided. For instance, discussions on 
the features of the dominant modernisation 
paradigm, an issue which is well-covered 
in existing literature on dcvciopmcni, seems 
unnecessary in some of (he articles in the 
first section. .Such repetitive discussions 
also tend lo make the authors digress from 
their main theme. We would have also 
benefited if there was a discussion on the 
transnational dimensions of participatory 
development communication. This assumes 
special significance in the context of the 
global spread of capitalism. Otherwi.se, the 
book reflects the sincerity and concern of 
the contributors for the toiling marginalised 
muted millions (the Human Development 
Report 1993 puls the figure at more than 
a billion) who face an uphill task in the 
contemporary world: to act to develop local 
initiatives towards the formation of a macro- 
level struggle for a better tomorrow. 
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EaviroBnMRtal Criiia and Siutalaabie Devdopment edited by Sundartai Bahuguna and 
others Natraj Publishers, Detaadun, 1992 


STRATEGIES of development have 
remained the foremost concern of policy* 
makers and administrators in developing 
countries for more than 40 years now 
Although the last 20 years have seen 
dilemmas enKrge not only with regard to 
the choice of a model for development but 
also in relation to its ‘meaning’, in the 
beginning, there was little dissent on the 
m^el fordevelopmem with mixed economy 
and comprehensive planning as its basic 
features The end ol the second world war 
saw economic development emerge as the 
ultimate good and unquestioned goat of all 
human effort in the 1950s development 
was defined largely as an tnciease in the 
GNP In this view the more ol everything 
was necessarily the better It was ai gued that 
enough would peaolale to the pcxirer strata 
leading to increased employment and higher 
I eal income However the dismal experience 
of several countnes showed up glaring 
weakness of this theory as early as tte mid- 
60s when it was found that the gains of 
development had been appropriated by 
robber baron families There was an increase 
in inequality as the poor had actually become 
poorer This called lor a policy shift towards 
a direct attack on poverty usually in 
conjunction with the above approach 

llie shift in policy notwithstanding, one 
consequence ol path of development 
followed so tar has been in the dramatic 
onslaught on the environment leading to a 
real threat to the very survival ol humankind 
Arguing that environmental degiadaiion is 
a consequence ol what truly has been a case 
ol maldcvciopment, the authors have stressed 
the need tui an alternative model of 
development based on cnvironmcntally- 
sound principles and popular participation 
Devbinpmcni inform^ by such principles 
only would be sustainable This is the central 
message ol a number of eminent people 
whose essays are under review. they include 
Sundarlat Bahuguna 'tnd M N Buch 

The volume covers a wide canvas as it 
examines the environmental crisis in relation 
to the development policy and its relationship 
with what It calls the ‘K^uctionist science, 
the world trade system, the genetic 
imperialism ol the west and finally it calls 
tortheestabhshmeiitof aNew Environmental 
Order 

In particular, the essays convey the 
following key ideas (i) The western 
perceptions of development is based on 
HKluciionist science Scicnceisreductionist 
m the sense that it provides measures for 
increase in productiviiy but does not take 
into account the side-effects ol the measures 
It ts one dimensional and hence, incapable 
of suggesting an integrated approach to 
higher productivity (ii) 'The strategies of 
devulopm m have had grave consequences 
for enviro nent like desemfication, loss of 


bio-diversity, depletion of rain forests, 
decimation of many species of flora and 
fauna, global warming and acid rains, etc 
(iii)Thecontemporaiy model of development 
has been derived from the dehumanisation 
process set in during the industnal revolution 
and It remains unabated Its essence lies in 
the maximisaiion ol profit by promoting 
consumerism and all that at the cost of 
reckless exploitation of the natural resources 
Ihe third world should develop its own 
model based on the optimisation of use of 
the natural resources (iv) The ideological 
hegemony of the west, established in the 
past through colonialism, is now perpetuated 
through aid the latter being colonialism in 
the new garb It has led to the growing 
indebtedness ol poor nations As their debt 
servicing obligations exceed SO per cent of 
then export camings, they have to resort to 
net export of their capital, which most often 
implies their natural resources (v)The world 
trade system ts biased in favour of rich 
nations the pioducers of manufactured 
goods The poor nations, pioducers of 
pnmary goods are at a disadvantage There 
IS a constant transfer of resources from the 
poor (periphery) to the rich (core) The 
authors have called for a major restructuring 
of the resource flow as a part of the New 
Environmental Order where financial 
arrangement amongst nations would be con 
»istcnt with ecological principles (vi) The 
authors look upon new vistas of science 
and technology vu bio-technology and 
genetic engineering as double edged 
weapons for these measures for increased 
productivity arc fraught with adverse side 
effects (vii)l he Green Revolution has been 
cnticised tor having led to chcmification of 
agriculture Close parallels have been drawn 
between the Green Rc\ olution and the raising 
of eucalyptus plantation The authors have 
favoured adoption of ‘bio-dynamic, French 
intensive method (viii)The authors allege, 
there is a nexus between multi national 
corporations and certain research groups in 
the Western Universities TTiat is lesponsible 
tor the genetic impenalism that the west 
has been able to perpetuate 
The authors argue that there cannot be a 
universal definiiion of development, tor 
development process must take into au oum 
social and cultural variables These variables 
would preclude any generalisation Thus, 
development in real sense would be 
c'laractensed by economic growth based on 
eiological principles, social values and 
cultural preferences Of the people Such 
development is posstbieonly if the perception 
IS informed by simplicity, non-vidence and 
wholeness of nature Bahuguna endorses 
Schumacher call to adopt the principles of 
the Buddhist economy in which spiritual and 
religious values would be woven with the 
benefits of modern technology 
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above prineiplM wetild meet 
aspirations In the implemeieaiion or such 
programmes people would co-operate. Buch 
views popular participationacntical element 
in development In respect of the abovesaid 
mam themes, the following comments may 
be made (i) The so-called one-dimcnsional 
approach to development, rather than bmng 
rooted in reductionist science would seem 
to he in the logic of specialisation, in the 
limits to human mind that fails to comprehend 
all the variables at a given point in time and 
in thepnonty that IS accord^ toaprogramme 
or to a particular aspect of it For example, 
in the case of the Green Revolution, the 
policy-makers had identified increase in 
prrxfucti vity as the most significant objective 
Adverse effects of chemification of 
agriculture were perhaps not so well- 
conceived then, but even the distribution 
aspect of the Green Revolubon was someivhat 
Ignored at that time 
(ii) The close parallels drawn between aid 
and colonialism is not very convincing For 
one thing, policy-makers have an option as 
regards seeking an aid Secondly, in 
development thinlung, aid canae to be widely 
considered a potent factor of development 
after the success of the Marshall Plan In fact, 
the interventionist model which is informed 
by Keynesian pnnciples and also partly by 
the elements of the (erstwhile) Sos ta model 
of planning views aid as a logical step to 
gel over the problem of low savings (Rostow) 
On Ihe other hand, only a lew people, Warren 
being notable among them, have suggested 
any progressive role of colonialism 
The suggestion about transferor resources 
from the penphery to core has been aruculated 
by the theorists of dependency school, most 
notably by A G Frank But even in Ins 
analysis a group of elite in the penjrfieiy 
plays a significant role in the perpetuation 
of the process Similarly, it has been 
suggested that the benefits of development 
were largely cornered by the upper classes 
in poor nations as there was a lack of political 
will on the part of the leadership in these 
countnes to carry out institutional relonns 
Myrdal tor example, introduced the 
metaphor soft states’ in this context From 
this It may be legitimately inferred that the 
blame for the lot of the pwr nations would 
not be entirely on nch nations 
*010 authors, in elaboraung the attnbtnea 
of sustainable development, seem to have 
borrowcdonthepopulistschool Inpaittcular, 
Schumacher argued for a model of 
development bas^ on the conservauon of 
natural resources The values of the Buddhist 
economy would be central to such a model. 

There is nothing much to suggest that the 
world has made great strides towards 
achieving harmony between conservation 
and development, if the rate of depletion of 
natural resources and the threat of exunction 
to more and more species of flora and fauna 
aieanyindicators Butthatwouldnotdimmish 
the relevance of issues raised in the voturmf 
any bit In fact, more than highlighong the 
issues, the book by emphasising the of 
popular participation in development, 
provides 8 blueprint for social acuon 
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^ K V Ramaswiuay 

'j,StniGtare tmd Promotion of Simil-Sc^le Industries in India: Lessons for Future 
Development National Council of Applied Econcunic Research, New Delhi, and Friedrich- 
Naumann-Stiftung, New Delhi. December 1993; pp 315. 


SEV^ALsUidiesbavcattemptedloevaluate 
' India’s policy towards small-scale indusuy. 
The general tenor of the policy conclusions 
is tfaatsupply-side intm-entions - subsidised 
loans, tax exemptions, industrial estates and 
poduct reservations - in favour of small- 
scale enterprises j ineffective in achieving 
Che desired objective of employment 
oriented industrial development. Micro 
interventions were ineffective because they 
were carried out in a distorted macro- 
economic environment, i e, tariffs, excliange 
rates, investment incentives, credit and 
public sector policies. Instead of practi.sing 
interventions designed to alter tlie enicrpri.se- 
aize structure within industries, policies 
favourable to changes in the composition of 
industrial output in line with the comparative 
advantage needs to be implemented, fhe 
present study, a joint collaborati'", cliwit of 
Friedrich-Naumann Foundation and 
NCAER, New Delhi, adds little to this set 
ofrecommendations. Thereported results of 
die field survey of small-scale units fails to 


estimates of numberof units andemployment 
based on SIDO data. 

This study adv( Kates legislation to promote 
small finns. Possible contents, requirements 
and implications of such laws are neither 
spelled out nor is their awareness apparent. 
Consider the concept of modernisation that 
informs the Small and Medium Enterprise 
Modcmtsaiion Promotion Law, passed in 
1963, in J apan: “The modernisation of sm al I 
and medium enterprises implies a concept 
of a very comprehensive nature. It covers 
not only lltcmtKlernisalion of management 
and facilities of individual businesses, but 
also extends to the modcmisalion of a small 
and medium enterprise sector as an entire 
system, which includes modernisation of 
relationship between individualentcipri.se.s 
iis well as different industries” (quoted in 
Best 1990). In brief the focus is on 
mo<lcniisation and structural improvement 
of sectors and not on individual firms. If a 
sector is designated as in need of sUiiclural 
improvement it get.s a scries of low interest 


enacted in ]97S the SmaR In^try Sub¬ 
contracting Promotion Act. Under this 
‘IinkiH$e* systemproducts judged appropriate 
for smaR and medium enterprises (defined 
os having .300orf6wer worfeers) areieserved 
forthem only. Ibe linloage system {novides 
for organisation of supplier finns around 
each principal manufacturer and they share 
the technological knowledge (actual 
onft»cementmecbanismunknown).Furd)cr, 
the Korea Credit Guarantee Fund (KCGF) 
operates the linked guarmtee schcane. Under 
this the principal manufacturer recommends 
reliable and soundly managed suppliers and 
KGCF guarantees the obligations of the 
supplier which enables them to getcrediton 
favourable terms. Hie principalmanufacturer 
and the supplier work Uigetlier to manage the 
credit of the suppliers. Programmes of this 
kind are probably unique to Korea (Dae¬ 
woo 1993]. Problems of formulation and 
successful enforcement of such legislation 
in India perhaps require anotherseparatereport. 

The NCAER survey Ireks any particular 
focus. Future studies should avoid 
conducting such general purpose surveys. It 
may be useful to address u limite.l number 
of specific problems in selected industries. 
Interestingly tlie NCAER report presents a 
typology of tiny and non-tiny small 
enterprises (see p98). That should have been 
the beginning of the investigation. 


Uncover any new facts regarding the loans and lux incentives that extend beyond 

oirganisatiunal structure, behaviour and thosccnjoyedbyfirmsinsectorsthutquaiify References 

.performance of small-.scalc industries. In for modernisation plans. However, firms 

addition one is .suipriscd by the lack of cannolappealforlienefits as individual firms; BesillMichaeltl990):77ii'M'Htwipemio«.- 

attention paid to the presentation and analysis iheymustformulatestructurulimproveinenl lonsof tuux ua esiiuciunng, oiy 

of8tatisticsba.sedondatalTomdivetsc.sources plans in consultation with other firms and Oae-Woo, Nam(l‘W3): ‘LinkagesbeiwecnI.arge 
which differ in terms of reference period, the relevant ministry (Best 1990: 242j. Corporations anil Small and Medium 

definitions, coverage, etc. Furthcritismterestingtonoteihecxpericnce linteiprises in Korea’. Small Enterpnxf 

According to the FNSt-NCAER estimates ofSouthKorea.Inordcrtopromotcefficicnt pevrlopmeiu. Vol 4, No 3, September, 

the SSS (read SIDO) Sector consisted of 16 
lakh units in 1992and proviiicd employment 
to9.5 million persons, assuming a mortality 
rate of 4 per cent. In 1987-88 its share in 
total manufacturing net value added (MN V A) 
was 35 percent SIDO units are divided into 
factory and non-factory. The share of factory 
SUX) units was 17 per cent in organised 
sector MNVA. Non-factory SIDO units 
accounted for 61 per cent of unorganised 
xectorMN VA. VSl sector is defined as non¬ 
factory plus SSI units in the factory sector. 

It is estimated to be 67.23 per cent (Table 
3.3, p 56). In order to check we went back 
to the original data sources (Table 6.8 of 
Second Census Report p 64, Ministry of 
Industry, August 1992) and estimated the 
' i^ove ratios. We found that the share of 
SIDO in NVA is 22 per cent and not 34.8 
per cent And further, non-factory SIDO in 
unorganised MNVA is 30 per cent and not 
, 60.76per cent as claimed by FNSt-NC AER 
Report Similarly the share of .SIDO in the 
: estimatedljlVAofvUlageandsmallindusiries 
■^SI) sector is etroneous and gives an 
I ^aggerated picture. It is hard to assess the. 
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SPECIAL AUnCESS- 


Economy and Ovic Authority in Surat 

Ghanshyam Shah 

Sunu is one of the fastest growing cities in the country. Its population has increased three-fold in the last two decades. 
The nuishrooming of mainly fake small-scale industries has contributed to the unplanned growth of the city. Nouveau riche 
entrepreneurs, bootleggers, power brokers and other lumpens dominate the society and the administration. Water, health 
and sanitation, traffic and police systems are grossly inadequate and inefficient, and have failed to meet the changing needs 
of the city population. Absence of the state was conspicuous in the initial stages of the communal riots of 1992-93 and the 
current plague epidemic. Persistent anxiety, apprehension and fear haunt the common citizens, and distrust of the state 


looms large in their mind. 

SURAT is engulfed by pneumonic plague. 
It has not yet recovered from unprecedented 
communal carnage which began in the early 
December 1992 and continued intermittent¬ 
ly for more than six months, tn between the 
supposed forecast of an unknown astrologer 
that the Ukai dam was to burst led to a large- 
scale exodus of the people—particularly the 
working class—from the city. Then there 
was a fltKHl in early September. Ail these 
events, though of different nature, show that 
the political system has almost collapsed and 
the legitimacy ol the state is at the lowest 
ebb. After sonic time, thanks to Tetracycline 
and indiscriminate spray of DDT and 
Gammexane, the city will become normal 
(whatever that may mean)—elections will 
take place, taxes will be collected, factories 
will start functioning, social festivals will 
be celebrated with usual fanfare and many 
such routine events will take place—but 
tension will continue. Persistent anxiety, 
apprehension and fear will haunt the com¬ 
mon citixens. If options were available a 
large number of people from all classes 
would prefer to say ‘good bye' to the city 
for the rest of their lives, because both the 
policy-makers and tiedestrians know that 
the city is on a volcano, ihieumonic plague 
is not the end of the .series of disaster 
events. This is one among many calamities 
to come. 

The nature of the economy, civic autho¬ 
rity and the changing value system in civil 
society are to a large extent responsible for 
the deadly events. The city of Surat, though 
it has retained to some extent its cultural 
character, represents several global pheno¬ 
mena—predatory character of capital, ero¬ 
sion of moral fabric of civil society and 
paralytic public authority. 'Diis paper is an 
endeavour to explore the changing socio¬ 
economic scenario of Surat city. 

Surat has had a chequered history. It was 
a prosperous trade centre within the country 
and across the seas in the 17th and 18th 
centuries. Its prosperity declined with the. 
growth of Bombay and increased internal 
strife between competing traders. After a 
long span of near stagnancy and decay, the 
city has begun to prosper since the ipid-bOs. 
T^ay, it is one of the largest and fastest 
growing cities of the countty. Its population 
has increased more than four times in the 


last three decades from 3.71 lakh in 1971 
to 14.91 lakh in 1991. Now, the population 
has crossed two million. It was the 19th 
largest city of the country in 1971. Today, 
it occupies the 12th rank. 

I 

Economic Growth 

Unprecedented growth of small-scale in¬ 
dustries in the unorganised sector has signi¬ 
ficantly contributed to the rise in the city’s 
population. Jan, and handloom weaving— 
which later became powerltxim—arc tradi¬ 
tional industries. Jart is, however, confined 
to a small sector. Diamond cutting and 
polishing are recent additions. And since the 
mid-80s large-scale petro-chemical indus¬ 
tries have accelerated the growth of the city. 

PowERixKiM Industry 

Surat is one of the largest centres in the 
country for the production of synthetic fibre 
fabrics, mainly nylon and polyester. At one 
time, the city was famous for its kinkhab 
cloth. Weaving of coarse sarees, silk giKids, 
kinkhab and dupattas was a major traditional 
occupation in the city. There were 15,777 
looms in 1795. One-third of them were 
operated by Muslims and the rest by khatris 
and kanbis (now known as patidars).' The 
number of looms declined with the ri.se m 
the textile industry in Europe in the 19th 
century. With the installation of electricity 
and availability of synthetic yam. handlooms 
changed to powcriooms after the second 
world war. 

The government of India’s policy, follow¬ 
ing the Mahalanobis model in 1956 for 
providing incentives and protection to small- 
.scaie industries, boost^ the powerioom 
industry in Surat. The Second Five-Year 
Plan provided a key role to village and small 
scale industries on t decentralised basis in 
consumer goods industries so as to expand 
employment opportunities. It was also ex¬ 
pected that "Some of the problems that 
unplanned urbanisation tends to create will 
be avoided by the establishment of small 
centres of industrial production all over the 
country’’.’ Expenditure on small industry 
was increased from R$ 48 crate in the First 
Plan to Rs 187 crore in the Second Plan apd 


R$ 248 crore in the third plan. Moreover, 
in the 50s and diereafter both the central and 
state governments extended a number of 
fiscal incentives for the growth of small 
industries. It has been observed that India 
has built up perhaps "one of the world’s 
most elaborate small enleiprise development 
programmes for providing assistance to 
individuals and institutions for setting up ' 
small-scale enterprises, both in the uitxai 
and rural areas’’.’ 

On the basts of the recommendations of 
the Textile Enquiry Committee (1954), a , 
programme of conversion of the ordinary 
looms into improved <scmi-automatic) ioon^?^ 
or into decentralised powcriooms was en- ’ 
couraged. Further, in order to provide 
centives to powerioom units, certain excise . 
concessions were granted on powerioom 
cloth vis-a-vis mill cloth.* The Mahalanobis; 
model was. however, silent on the matt^Of, 
wage rate despite its overt objective of-, 
improving the lot of the poor.’ "A remark-!' 
able feature of the Mahalanobis modd’’, 
Nirmda Baneijce observes, / 

“was the fact that procedures in the unorganised' 
sector were to he encouraged to generate suqilas' 
by increased efficiency as well as employmeitt,. 
bui this surplus was to be wholly retained iqi. 
them. The plan frame included no provisim - 
for any kind of taxation on household units . 
or on most workers working in them. Nor was j. 
there any intention of extracting that surdtis, 
by manipulating relative process of household 
ond non-household products. Rather, thei. 
Second Plan specifically mentioned that ini 
order to give competitive advantage tp. 
household units in spile of their less efficiBid 
technologies, factory units would be subject' 
to differential excise duties." 

Weavers of Surat began to lake ad vantage 
of incentives and replaced handlooms ^ 
poweiiooms. Like elsewhere. Initial growths 
of powcriooms was slow. It was confineti 
to traditional weavers. With govemmeni 
support and credit facilities from banks,! 
others entered the industry. Tlte number of > 
loomsincreasedfrom8,10Sin 1960to 19,02$ 
in 1970, a growth rale of nearly 14 per cent ; 
per year. Bank nationalisation in 1969 fur-" 
ther opened avenues for getting advances 
from banks. Moreover, the Udhna Udy<».;! 
Nagar and establishment of industriw^ 
estates on the periphery of the city such as'; 
Kalargam, Sachin and Pandesara in thefiOs 






[KWidedAemceBUBy^ttfraii^^ 
entrtpteiKHini. ITic prolonged textile strike 
in Bombay l«i by C^a Samant in the early 
80s provided further impetus to the 
I powerloom industry in Surat. As production 
. of textiles declined in Bombay, cntrefne- 
neurs began to invest in puwcriooms in 
Surat which had no labour problem. Tlie 
growth rate of looms was 21 per cent in the 
70s and 33 per cent in the 80.s. Today. In 
t994, there are an estimated 2.5 lakh looms. 
This includes units for uptwisting and crimp¬ 
ing/texturing whose number increased be¬ 
cause of availability of prtKessed yams and 
high profitability. ITius Surat is a case which 
defies the objectives of policy planning for 
the decentralised sector, namely, “to keep 
India's population in villages and save the 
country from having to invest in costly 
projects of urban infrastructure”.^ 

Some of the families traditionally engaged 
in weaving have played a pivotal role in the 
growth of powerlooms in the city. Often 
such families are from khatri, kanbi and 
vania castes. The Bachkaniwala family, for 
instance, khatri by caste, had only four looms 
in 1938-39. It has now more than 400 looms, 
and has conte to be known as the Himson 
group since 1956. In addition to powerlooms, 
it has diversified into processing art-silk 
fabrics, filament sizing, twisting and textur¬ 
ing, textile machinery manufacturing, and 
wrap knitting, etc. Garden Silk Mills, started 
in 1930 by Amichand Shah, is now the 
largest weaving and processing unit in Surat 
for man-made textiles. Vareii, its sister 
concern, is located about 8 km away from 
die city. 

Among the powerloom entrepreneurs, the 
largest social grcmps are of khatris and kanbis. 
who were traditionally involved in the busi¬ 
ness. Vanias-Jains and Hindus and patidars 
also constitute a targe group. Around 12 to 
IS per cent powerloom owners are Mus¬ 
lims—^mainly memons and khojas. Besides 
local entrepreneurs, immigrants, mainly 
from Punjab and Rajasthan, who entered 
fost as traders or commission agents in the 
60s hove over the years invested in looms. 
Hieir initial capital came from usury and 
commodity exchange. The suiplus thus gene¬ 
rated was invested in looms and production 
of cloth. 

Large units owned by local and outsider 
entrepreneurs are few and far between. More 
than 70 per cent of the units have less than 
12 looms. Only 40 units have more than 100 
looms. Some of the small units arc genuine, 
run by local weavers who are self-employed. 
They woik for traders and for large indus¬ 
tries who supply yam for manufacture of 
‘ fabrics. However, a m^ority of the small 
units are fabricated by owners to circumvem 
the rules ttf the Factory Act. They divide 
ownership of looms in the names of existing 
or imaginary family members, though in all 
other respects looms operate and are man¬ 
aged by one family under one roof. This 
(kvice is locally known as 'bhagala*. i e, 
fragmentation system. In course of time, this 
system has come to domiiuue the industry. 
TWinMance,4l percentoftheunitsin 1962 


2672 
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10 etiqrloy mote thM SCI wcfkers! 
Their number had gone down to 3 per cent 
in 1971-72. As many as 77 po* cent of the 
units reported to have less tto 10 workers 
in 1972, This trend seems to have continued 
in the last two decades. Such fragmentation 
of the {noduction units has also fragmented 
workers. Management of most of these units 
is confined to family members or close 
relatives. Technology is conventional. 
“Almost all the units use only plain looms 
even though they produce ex|»nsivc syn¬ 
thetic fabrics... l^m speeds arc low com¬ 
pared to in other countries such as Japan, 
for similar fabrics using rilamcni yam both 
as warp and weft”.* 

With the growth of powerlooms, the pro¬ 
cessing industry developed. The first 
process house wascstabiish^ in 1931. There 
were only eight process units in 1961 .Their 
number had gone up to 35 in 1971, 122 in 
1981, 150 in 1986, and 250 in 1992. They 
are owned by Hindus and Muslims, local as 
well as outsiders. The processing houses 
have “multiplied (heir processing capacity 
to enable them to process sophisticated 
textile qualities from polyester”.'' 

Most of these houses do ‘job work’. 
According to the ofTicial figures, these houses 
processed 3,975 lakh metres gray cloth in 
1990. But the total production of gray cloth 
during the year in the city was estimated to 
be around 12,600 lakh metres. That means, 
the processing houses processed only 32 per 
cent of the total produced cloth. Of course, 
a part of the gray cloth produced in the city 
gets process^ in Bombay and Ahmedabad. 
But there is certainly some under-reporting 
with the aim of evading tax.'" Margin of 
profli in the units is so that they have 
increased their assets two to five times 
within 10 years. Reporting under-produc¬ 
tion is also linked with illegal use of elec¬ 
tricity. noiirpayment of excise duty and 
violation of labour laws. It is widely known 
in the city that these entrepreneurs, the 
underworld, the police and the excise and 
octroi departments are hand-in-glove with 
each oth«. The factory owners pay broker¬ 
age to the gang leadm who manage to 
smuggle yam into the city without paying 
octroi, and smuggle fabrics out of the factory 
without paying excise. Gangsters are also 
used xgeinid labourers who demand legal 
rights, ^us the quick and high margin of 
profit in the powerloom sector has attracted 
not only traders, the self-employed and the 
white-collar workers, but also ^tleggers, 
smugglers and other lumpen elements. 
Together, the weaving, dyeing and proces¬ 
sing units generate huge amounts of black 
money in Uw city, which makes living dearer 
for the common poson. 

Diamond CumNO and Polishing 

Surat is. also, one of the largest (Uamond 
cutting centres of the country. This too is 
an unorganised small-scale industry. Under 
the import Replenishment Sdwme, intro¬ 
duced in 1958, diamond traders were al¬ 
lowed to import roughs from DTC <Di»- 


ihoiidinaitelCmpomtic^ 
sources abroad against the exports of cut and 
poiisittd diamonds. During this time, as 
menticmeilvabove, sihaJI-scalc industries 
received em^ouragemerit from the govern¬ 
ment That induct diamond entnprmurs 
to establish small units for catting and 
polishing diamonds. Around a hundred such 
units started operating by the i«c 50s. in the 
early 60s a lot of jewellery belonging to (he 
former princes was pul up for sale in the 
international market. And to promote export 
the government set upthe Gems andiewellery 
Export Promotion Council In 1966. TTic 
import of raw diamonds was allowed to keep 
pace with the export demand. In 1963-64 
diamond exports were worth Rs 243.43 lakhf 
this rose to Rs 3,074.71 lakh in 1968-69." 
With this, diamond cutting and polishing 
units increased. There were around 1,200 
units, employing 20.000 workers, in the 
early 70s. Accord! ng to Kashy ap and Ti wari, 
5,667 were registered with the Shqi and 
Establishment Department in 1978-79. They 
provided employment to40,733 workers. In 
the early 90s, the units were estimated to be 
13,000. providing employment to more than 
one lakh workers." However, there was a 
downward trend in the industry from late- 
1989 to 1991 due to a drop in demand for 
polished diamonds in the foreign market. 
The import of rough diamonds went down 
from an average of about 59 million carats 
per month to 37 million carats in 1990-91. 
The employment went down drastically and 
as a result many workers went back to their 
native villages. However, they came back 
as the situation improved. The import of 
rough diamonds has geme up to 54 million 
carats per month in 1991-92. 

The main entrepreneurs of the diamond 
industry were initially Jain-vanias of north 
Gujarat who were in thie business of jewellery 
for many years. Later patidars, from 
Saurashtra, north Gujarat and the Surat 
district, entered the industry in the early 8Qs. 
The single largest group among the owners 


Table I; Gaowm of Poweriooms m Surat 
Urban Acoiomeration Area 


Year 

Noof kxuns 

Index of growdi 

1950 

2882 

100 

I960 

8105 

281 

1970 

19025 

660 

1980 

25488 

884 

1990 

200000 

6939 


Soume: R S Gandhi, 1991. 


Table 2: DmwBUnoN of Unitb accormnc to 
Number of Installed Looms (4981) 


Loom 

Noof 

Units 

Total 

Loom 

Per cent of 
Loom 

4ortess 

1040 

3349 

6.28 

5to8 

2579 

18581 

34.40 

9tol2 

1584 

16969 

31.93 

13 to 16 

214 

3246 

6.09 

17 to 20 

117 

2tW 

4.10 

21 and more 200 

8819 

I6.S6 

Total 

5741 

S3I30 

100.00 
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it patidan from Saumbtra. A 
number of Muslims (around 3 per cent) are 
also in the business. Since small investment 
is required to buy a lathe machine and/or 
‘ghanti’, a few industrious workers have 
become entrepreneurs by investing their 
savings orby borrowing money from friends, 
relatives and banks. As many as 80 per cent 
of the entrepreneurs as well as workers 
entered the industry through caste and kin¬ 
ship ties.” 

Like powerloom, a majority of the units 
(64 per cent) are small, employing less than 
10 workers. Here too the bhagala system is 
used to avoid impicmentation of the Factory 
Act. A study carried out in the early 8Cte 
observed that owners conceal employment 
in the iitdustry to “economise on labour 
costs” or “to circumvent the labour laws” 
or to avoid giving the workforce “statutory 
benefits and to keep them submissive*'.'^ 

Working CoNomoNS 

Besides Gujarat, workers in powerloom 
industry belong to regions such as UP, 
Maharashtra, Orissa, Andhra Pradesh, etc, 
and to different social groups—Hindus, 
Muslims, dalits, tribals and other backward 
castes. As against that, the workers of the 
diamond industry are socially more homo- 
genebus, as a majority of them belong to 
Saurashtm and north Gujarat, and are of 
patidar caste, besides a few Muslims from 
Saurashtra and the city. A majority of the 
workers li ve in Mahidharpura a.id Varachcha 
Road. 

Woikers in diamond, powerloom, jari and 
embroittery do not get fixed wages. A 
majority of them are temporary and casual 
labourers. They do not have fixed hours of 
work or earned holidays. Their income 
depends upon the work they produce. A 
study of slums in Sural carried out in 1991- 
92 reveals that a majority of workers in 
powerloom and diamond industry earn less 
than Rs 1,000 per month. About 36 to 38 
per cent diamond and powerloom workers 
earn between Rs 1,001 imd Rs 1.S00 per 
month. A small proportion earn more than 
Rs 2,000 per month.' ’ It is possible that those 
who earn more do not live in slums, hence 
they are not tej^ed in the slum survey 
Nevertheless tiieir number is not very large; 
as a factory levd study of art-silk industry 
in 1991 provides the same findings.'* An¬ 
other sturfy of the jari workers canied out 
in 1988 also shows thid an ovmwhelming 
number of jari workers earned less than 
Rs 1,000 per month.'* 

Though the wages of powerloom and 
diamond woikers have increased in the last 
two decades, there is no substantial im¬ 
provement in die quality of life of most of 
them. PricM of essimtial commodities have 
alto gone up. Benefits such as paid holidays, 
medical fhciiities, provident fund, fixed 
woricing houn, etc, are distam dreams for 
them. Omstant insecurity, the fear that an 
employer can tlnow them out any time, 
haunts die wodcers. As more lAigiant 
Idbouten enter themadEet eveiy day, their 


bargairang power is almost hcn-exiitent. All 
workers—except 10 per cent - do not get 
work throughout the month. As much as 80 
per cent of the woikfbrce is hired through 
theconiract laboursystem. As aresutt. dyeing 
and processing factories and bigger loom 
units do not face any labour problems. "The 
contractor is responsible for the quality and 
quantity of production. He exercises control 
over die labour and also recruits them cr 
sacks them as and when need be. He keeps 
or changing the workers from one unit to 
the other (in case he has various contracts 
in different units) to nip the problems in the 
bud".'*Thus a majority of the labourers shift 
from one factory to another rather than work 
with the same master for long periods. A 
study carried out by South Gujarat Univer¬ 
sity in 1984 found that “37.86 per cent of 
the workers have been with the ^sem em¬ 
ployer for less than one year and 8.3 per cem 
since less than two years. Only 19.63 per 
cent were in their present job over two years 
period.”** 

A few workers—ftveoutof I,(X)0—have 
somehow succeeded in owning looms and 
are self-smpioyed or occasionally hire labour. 
Their condition has improved. Many others, 
but not all, live with the hope to be loom 
owners. Some believe that they could earn 
a tittle more i| they put in more 'tours of 
work. On the whole, des{Hte tiie absence of 
prinmy amenities and living in and 
the oonstant straggle for survival, feel 
that dieir life is not more hqieless man it 
was in their native place. Though they do 
protest and express dwir grievances occa¬ 
sionally, most of diem eifter leel helpless 
or come to terms with their present condi¬ 
tion. In the given situittion, this is better 
than other cptior,s available to them. Per¬ 
haps this is why most of the workers having 
once com: here do not wish to return to their 
native place. In fact, diey call their relatives 
and friends from villages here. “This is not 
a secure and good place to live in, but what 
will we get in our native place? It would be 


diffieuh to survive there, ffedeeree ' 

other way but tostay here”. aMosItm womM 
whose dwelling was burnt twice in Deoein-! i . 
ber 1992 and September 1993 told us. 

More than 90 per cent of the diamond ‘ 
artisans arc patidars, peasants from . 
Saurashtra. Because of the frequent droughts, 
lack of irrigation facilities and small size of 
landholdings, they began to migrate to Sunn. 
They entered the diamond industry, wherd ' 
trust is an important consideration, through . 
caste and kinship ties. The patidars w&> 
came here in the late 60s and early 70s settled 
in Mahidharpura and Varachcha Poad. Over 
the years, Varachcha Road has become a 
mini-Saurashtra in Surat. Their caste net¬ 
work and organisation have been repro¬ 
duced in Surat. Though occupation has 
changed from agriculture to industry, 
personalised relationships and the patronage 
network of a semi-feudal a^rian society , 
have continued in the indu^al setting. 

Consciousness of caste status contimies 
to prevail. A diamond worker earning even 
less than Rs 1,000 per month would prefer, 
to stay in a congested chawl « Varachdia 
Roadandpayhigherrentthanttayinaslum.. 
Here their caste linkages help them to get ’ 
shelter and the much needed hntial security ■■■ 
in a strange environment. Political parties, 
in their recruiimcm p iiicrn. distribution el 
tickets and ciccuii.ii polio. reinforce thi^. 
identity. Any contlici between patidars a^. 
rajputs in Saurashtra villages is immediately 
reflected on Varachcha Road. Thoujim' 
patidar-Saurashtrians are divided between: 
the Congress and the BJP, they share com-: 
mon values about religion, relationship^, 
between religion and politics, caste system ^ 
and attitudes towards minoriiies. ' 

Recently, a number of large-scale indusr‘:;"j 
tries have come up in Surat in and aroiu^!/,!i 
Hazira and Kawas. Some of the mqjor ip- 
dustries include the KRIBHCO, Haztf*'^ 
Fettiliser Company, Gas Authority of India, ’,;: 
Larsen and Toubro. Reliance and ESS/Av' 
Steel, etc, with a total investment of abwt 


Tabu 3: Monthlv Waues or Workers in Different Small-Scau Industries (1992) 


Income group 
(Rs) 

lari work 

Embroidery 

TcKtile 

Diamond 

Total ,! 

Less than SCO 

316 

92 

* 5264 

116 

5788 


(561* 

(46) 

(?) 

(4) 

(7) ' 

SOI to 1000 

216 

47 

36-134 

1548 

38245 - 


(39; 

(23) 

(49) 

(S4) 

(49) 

toot to ISOO 

23 

45 

28582 

1047 

29697 : 


(4; 

(22) 

(38) 

(36) 

(38) 

!S0ito20G0 

3 

tl 

3813 

143 

3m , ; 


(I) 

V.S) 

(5) 

(5) 

(3) : 

2001 to 2SKt 

! 

1 

211 

<24 

257 , ; 


- 

(') 

- . 

(1) 


2501 to 1000 

1 

4 

65 

3 

73 


- 

(2) 

- 

- 

- 

Mote ihun 3000 

- 

1 

28 

I 

30 



(1) 

- 

- 


Total 

S60 

201 

74397 

2882 

78040 


(100) 

(100) 

(100) 

(100) 
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Rt 10.000 ctOK Since they ere capital- 
intensive industnes, their po^tiat for em¬ 
ployment i& limited So tar, they have pro¬ 
vided employment to about S,500 persons 
•~a majonty ol them are non-Gujaratis As 
a result ot the establishment of these indus¬ 
tries, prices ol land, building transport and 
essential commodities have gone up 

II 

Nouveau Richer Lumpen and 
Underworid 

A small but sigmticanl class ot nouvtati 
ncht has emerged in ihe ciiy, having mul 
tiplied their money in the last two decades 
Members of this class include local Suralis 
as well as immigrants Hindus and Muslims 
A majority oi them have made money through 
speculation in land building and yarn I heir 
direct involvement in the production pro 
cess is marginal fhcir money multiplied 
thanks to their nsk taking and danng char 
acter without putting in much physical or 
menial labour Since they possess easy 
money not only then buying capacity but 
their arrogance—the teeling that they can 
do anything with money—has increased 
conspicuously A lew of them have begun 
to invest this capital in construction of build 
ings and running of powci looms 

Another source ol easy money in the city 
IS the business of illicit liquor Gujarat being 
a dry state Drinking liquor is not taboo in 
most ol the middle and low castes of south 
Gujarat In fact traditionally it is served 
during parttculai social lunctions The trade 
in illicit liquor has flourished in Ihe last thice 
decades Those involved in the trade—pro 
ducers, cai nets and sellers— tcquirc to have 
the recklessness to violate laws and the 
ability to maintain a good relationship with 
the police by keeping them in good humour 
It IS important to note that a si/eabic number 
ot earners arc women According to police 
sources there are aiound 400 liquor dens 
involving 4 000 persons in the city A few 
leading liquor dealers have also invested in 
looms 

Surat being on the coast smuggling of 
foreign goods was rampant in the city dunng 
the ^ Liquor dcaleis and smugglers had 
close links some ol them were involved in 
both the trades With the establishment ol 
more and more looms and dyeing and punt 
tng fac tones btuitlcggcrs got involved in the 
octroi and excise rat ket It is estimated that 
the city corporation is losing around Rs 15 
lakh pei da> in iKtroi because ot illegal entry 
ot goods (without paying ottroi) into the 
city The big traders and factory ow ners give 
a contract or c ommission to must Icmen and 
underworld dons to smuggle goods into the 
city This IS obviously done with the con 
nivance ol the octroi depanment of the 
corporation 

Similaily finished fabnes arc smuggled 
out of the lactones in large quantities with 
out paying excise duty Estimates say that 
the loss ot duty in a year is more than Rs 60 
trore Some factory owner^ who have been 


in business for more than three decades tokl 
the author that in the past only 25 per cent 
ot the product was smuggl^ out of the 
factory without paying excise Now the 
figures are reven^ excise is paid only on 
25 per cent ot the goods, 75 per cent is 
smuggled out without paying excise' This 
may be an exaggeration, but the fact remains 
that a large number ot persons tiom the 
underworld arc used by factory owners in 
this work One ot the senior police ofiiccrs 
who has been well acquainted with the city 
toi many years said that the excise c ollcc tor, 
police commissioner and district collectors 
ollicc have direct connections with the tl 
legal excise business In a personal inter 
view he alleged that “Tup political busses 
irrespective ot political parties are involved 
in this business and they get their shares 
Morcovei political busses arc hand in gloves 
with lactory owners who take money liom 
them during elections and tor all kind ol 
political activities ’ These views arc cor 
roboratccfbyai numherot factory owners <ind 
citi/cns ol the city Recently the municipal 
commissionei openly accused the police 
commissioner ot not arresting the smugglers 
from a list given by the corporation to the 
commissioner 

The underworld is used by land specula 
tors builders and contraqfors for getting 
land vacated Irom legal or illegal occupa 
tions Tliey arc also hired by property ow ners 
to get houses vacated ot tenants Sometimes 
tenants also engage them to harass the land 
loid A few of the liquor bootleggers smug 
glcrs or criminals now own powcrloom 
I .ictoncs or dyeing houses to gel rcspc c table 
status m society They constitute ihc new 
elite ot the city who participate in elections 
sponsor public functions float voluntary 
organisations and makedonationMo schixils 
ha<^pitals and religious oiganisatiuns It is 
reported that a tew journalists police ullic 
ers and other govcinment ofticers—get 
hafta I e regular instalments in cash or 
kind Irom tliese elite 

The btMitlcggcrs and goondas of Surat 
have not yet become a true mafia a great 
financial and poliiital powci in (he city 
But they are closclv finked with the under 
world dons ol Bombay and Ahmedabad 
Oawixid Ibrahim ot Bombay and Latil ol 
Ahmedabad have members of their gang in 
the city intact according to police sources 
one ot tfic dons in Surat used to finance 
communal mxs in Ahmedabad'' 

III 

Civic Government and 
Civic Amenities 

Municipal government in Surat is as old 
as in Bombay and Ahmedabad It was es 
tahlished in 1852, under the Government of 
India Act XXVI of 1850 Imtially till 1884 
all the members were nominated bv the 
government and the collector was the chair¬ 
man The British government used to nomi¬ 
nate leaders of four communities—Hindus, 
Muslims voharas and Parsis Provision for 


eieoed numbers wmlntrodtiCBd As 

a result, a small electonite, limited by pro¬ 
perty ownership, tax payment and educa¬ 
tional quiUlfications, gair^ the right to elect 
IS of the 30 councillors Though the pro- 
poitionof nominated members declined since 
the 1920s, only in 1938 did the munictpality 
consist of all elected membeis All through- 
oul under the nominated as well as elected 
system the upper castes—vanias and 
brahmins—constituting tuound 12 per cent 
of the population dominated the city gov¬ 
ernment The middle castes—khatns.kanbis, 
modis Ol modh vanik (traditionally known 
as ganchis) and rana (earlier known as 
golas)—constitute 40 per cent ol the pop¬ 
ulation They improved their economic 
condition alter world war II and more re 
cently since the 60s with the txmm in 
powci loom industry Their say in city pol 
■ties was marginal till I960 But the situation 
has changed in the 60s and 7Qs The pro 
portion of their membership in the munic- 
ipalitywjs l7pcrientorlesstill 1948 Their 
niimbei reached 29 per cent between 1949 
and 1960 It has fiirfher increased to nearly 
40 per cent in tlie 80s On the other hand 
the pioponion ol upper lastc members has 
declined significanily from 55 per cent in 
1948 to 16 pci cent in Ihc 8(K 
The pcrtormaiici 1 1 Ihc municipal gov 
ernment since its iiucption is lather poor 
It has tailed lo take initiative in meeting new 
and changing demands with the giowth of 
the Illy Ihc municipiliiy took nearly H) 
years to implcmeni water winks plan The 
citV cxpci icnced frequent tires and thci cf ore 
felt a need tor permanent soun e ot constant 
watci supply It prepared a plan foi water 
woiks in 1864 as ii icccivtd an offer ol 
Rs I 25 lakh as a donation tioni a Parsi fur 
the construe tioii of w atci works But the plan 
remained on paper tor one reason or another 
Incidents ot tire continued which destroyed 
3 768 houses between 1869 and 1892 The 
lire in 1889 in the middle of the city was 
devastating and forced the municipality to 
implement water works proiett on a wat 
looting Thcpio)cctwascuinpictedinI899 ' 
Similar is the story of the drainage The 
munictp.ility was advised in the late 1890s 
hy experts to build underground drainage 
system as early as possible ’ to meet the 


Tabu 4 Putt tmoN About PiioBi sms 

til THFCnv 



N 

Per cent 

1 Dtamage toilet and dirtiness 

48S* 

67 

2 Water 

32? 

45 

3 Transport road and loo 
much traffic 

316 

44 

4 Eteclnciiy 

269 

37 

5 Poverty high pnees 

180 

25 

6 Housing 

138 

19 

7 Corrapiiun noting law 
and order 

246 

34 

R No answer DK not clear 

43 

6 

N 

723 



* Many respondents mentioned more than one 
problem « 
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chullenges of frequent epidemic in 1906, 
ihc death rate ti) the city wak 89 7 per 
ihoukand which was the highest in the coun* 
try*' The government sanitary engineer, 
Visvesharaya advised that the city should 
have a drainage system immediately But the 
city took nearly SO years to have drainage 
It came Imo existence as late as I9S6’' 
One of the reasons lor the delay in im¬ 
plementing these and other projects in the 
past as well as in the present is finance 
Recently, in early 1994, we asked 18 ex 
corporators regarding the problem of the 
city Almost all ol them said that drainage 
and disposal of solid waste was one of the 
major problems of the city We then asked 
what were the hurdles in solving these 
pioblems The answer was finance Many 
complained that the state and the central 
government were not giving adequate grant 
to the corporation Tins is certainly true All 
municipal governments in the country face 
this piobicm However, 1 asked some ol 
them about raising taxes and strict vigilance 
on collc'ction of octroi They expresst d their 
helplessness and/or blamed officers tor 
coriuption This is an old problem Douglas 
Haynes observes 

While direct laxiUun pniduced prolcsl widely 
all over India pcrhajisnociiyw issocoiisisleni 
in resisling il is Suiai Whv.n Ihc provincial 
goveininent imposed an income tax in I860 
traders c ailed a city w ide business stoppage A 
III enc e tax on loeoJ business in 1878 pnis uked 
several dais of noting On every occasion 
when the inunicipalitv consideiediaising direct 
taxes the 11 ss|itHi| tax in the 187(K the house 
tax IP the eirly IK90s the w iter lat, in the 
late l8'M)s ind thi sanitary cess in Ihc ially 
1900s It lound iisell lacing dctciliiincd 
though olien iinoiganiscd icsistamc The 
house tax motcnient whieli inxolvid nelily 
Ihc whole IIX paving population tnd which 
lasted lor leiiii vcais almost undciiiimed n 
ambitious government scheme to piov ide Suiat 
with 1 new waterworks 

Reasons lor such an dltitude* in the past 
.irc dillicult lo explain bul the evasion ol 
taxes has been blatant in the last thiee do 
cades too Many unaiithonscd buildings have 
been eonstiucicd violating laws ol town 
planning which not only iiierease conges 
tion in the city but ai >i> cause lurthei dete 
noration in sanitation Those involved in 
these ai tivities arc builders who get things 
done by illegal disiiibution ol money lo 
concerned of liccrs and hiring ol the inatias 
for protection One ol the cx-mayors told 
us in a personal interview th.it one cannot 
become mayor and continue to icmain in 
power in the city il one docs not keep re 
lations with llie underworld and Ihc build 
eis After all they together rule the city ” 
Civic aincn'iics in Sur.ii have worsened 
as the population has tncicascd at a pheno¬ 
menal late during the last three decades 
People Irom vanoiis parts of the country arc 
attracted to the city for economic opportu 
nittes but they arcunhappy with the lacilittcs 
that they get Dus observation is coirobo- 
rated bv the surveys that we carried out in 
1991 In order to understand pcaeption of 


ciUixns about the problems of the city, the 
respondents were asked “According to you, 
which are tte problems of the city that 
bother you " Six percent of the respemdents 
in 1993 answered that they did not know 
Some said, “What do we understand about 
problems of the city‘> You better ask others 
who arc leaders ’ A majority of these re¬ 
spondents were women and illiterate The 
others mentioned more than one problem 
In tact, a majonty (79 per cent) reported 
more than two problems 

The single largest problem mentioned by 
the poor as well as the rich, males as well 
leniales, locals as well immigrants was the 
unhygienic condition of the city (Table 4) 
They said that it was a dirty city and com 
plained that the SMC had failed to regularly 
collect garbage clean roads and provide 
drainage 

In the past Surat was known as the city 
floating on sewage water’ A covered drain 
age system introduced in 1956, was then 
meant tor a prospective population of three 
lakhs I atcr ii wa. expanded but in 1991 
Il served only II per cent ol the area and 

II per cent ol ihe t tty's population 6() per 
cent ol the slums have no drainage system 
The tilthy water Dows around these 

/opadpatlis and tills up ditches beyond 
which itdiK'snot find any further outlet The 
situation IS at its worst during the monsoon 
as the cits gels more than 60 inches of ram 
in a season Storm water drainage t overs 
only 27 per cent ol the area Waterlogging 
IS a common Icatuic in all parts ol Ihe city 
Ihc city docs not have a plant lor the dis 
posal ol solid waste According to an esti 
mate the city pioduces 800 metric tons ol 
giiibagc everyday 

llaidly two jtcr cent of the slum dwellers 
have private toilets About 20 per cent use 
public toilc's which arc more often than not 
in lilthy c onditum, choked and overflowing 
making them unusable The test ot thi slum 
population .iiound 78 per cent, or nearly 4 5 
lakh people use open spaces lot defecation 
r ven in the city sm.ill childtcn in scvcr.il 
areas having piivate toilet facilities squat 

III public sp.iccs nut ol habit Nightsoil on 
the roadside tills the .itmosphcre with a 
stench and breeds Hies and othei insects ’ 

Resides the unhygienic environs the 
winking conditions in jari powertoom and 
di.imond industi ics cause several diseases in 
thec.iseol a large number ot workers About 
78 percent ol the jari workshops arc situated 
in the owners’ houses More than halt ol 
them iKciipy only a singli 'oom Similarly 
in the .irt silk industry most ol the looms arc 
III the residential aieas T hey cicate constant 
noise in the neighbourhood In the diamond 
cutting industry 12 to 15 workers work in 
a lOx lOoi lOx 12 room lor ten to 12 hours 
a day Moic oltcn than nut such looms have 
no ventilation and other primary amenities 
The woikcrs arc pi one to several diseases 
including tuberculosis and cancer 

Every year the city experiences at least 
thicc to lour different epidemics Most Ire 
quent are malaii i falciparum malana, jaun 
dice pneumonia and diarrhoea Surat ac 


counts for 5 5 per cent of plasmodium 
falciparum cases in India in Surat the 
relative iisk of malana is 15 times higher 
than in the country as a whole There is an 
outbreak of cholcia epidemic almost every 
second year The existing public health 
system IS inadequate and iiieffii tent to pro¬ 
vide medical services to the needy The staff 
in the health department do not have re¬ 
quired training in epidemiology Moreover, 
Ihc exiting malana control programme is 
jeopardised by vector resistance to conven¬ 
tional insecticides (DDT, HC H, and 
Mdlathion) and lesistancc to choloqum in 
the predominant parasite plasmodium 
falciparum 

Another problem that the city faces is of 
dnnking water, a problem that was not so 
acute in Ihe past in 1974, only 7 per cent 
ot respondents reported that water was the 
major problem ot the city Butin 1991 45 
per cent ot the respondents mentioned water 
as a major problem Surat being on the bank 
of the river Tapi and having a not too deep 
ground water level, did not have dnnking 
water problems in the past Now the wells 
and the rivci cannot meet tfK; needs ol a 
hugely grown pupulaitun and exiaiiding 
industries The river and ground water has 
become saline as the n ver has become more 
shallow and the flow ot water, thanks to the 
dams upstream has declined Wha.evei water 
IS there is open to contamination with the 
dyeing and pnnting tndustnes and recently 
developed petrochemical induitncs spew¬ 
ing iheir effluents without restnction into 
the nver 

The city corporation supplies water lo 
only 41 per cent ol its total area and 71 per 
com ol Its population The expanded city 
dwellers do not get municipal water and 
those who used to get water all 24 hours gel 
It now toi only a few hours The situation 
IS woise in the slums and high lying areas 
Some ol the areas hardly get water for one 
01 two hours And iKcasionatly water gets 
contaminated, dangerous to health 

Most ot the roads in Surat arc ovei-crowd 
cd during pc ik houis Along with the pop¬ 
ulation vehicles have increased Those who 
can alloid have then own vehicles Fhc 
numbci ot cars has increased six times 
between 1971 72 and 1991 92 There is a 
similar rise in private motor cycles and 
sc CHiters T hcie arc more than 1 3 lakh two- 
whcclers in the city Thrce-wheelci auto- 
rickshtws have increased ten times—from 


Tabi 1 s t'kiMi IN Surat 



1952 

1972 

1992 

Dai oily and robbery 

2 

10 

194 

Murder 

1 

n 

162 

Aticmpi lo murder 
Till ft and othei 

- 

4 

59 

piopcny offences 

141 

711 

1787 

kioling 

1 

14 

4<X) 

Hurt cases 

21 

199 

564 

Others 

11 

147 

1497 

Tiiial 

'Ol 

noo 

466- 


Soldi I Police ( oininissioncr Office Sural 
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^ in }97t to in 1!»i. ftnt, 
ficantly.thenumbtfof|]iiib)ictmispattbwe8 
hat Temaiiied the saroor^l 4S~4n the last 20 
yean! As a result, they are over^crowded 
arid irregular, adding to the flight of the 

, Vommon man. 

” V 

IV 

DeterioratiBg Law and Order 
Situation 

Traditionally, Surat was considered to be 
a peaceful city. The rate of crime in the city 
was very low among all major cities in 
western India till a few years ago. The 
immigrants^ perception of the Suratis is that 
they are meek and mild. They rarely come 
to blows over any issue. At the most they 
are free with verbal abuses to express their 
anger and grievances. The Suratis too have 
a similar self^perception. 

However, with the rise in the number ct 
immigrantsthe situation has begun tochange. 
Though police data is not fully dependable, 
it certainly, indicates the trend. The crime 
rate in the city has shot up sharply in the 
last four decades from 203 police cases in 
1952 to 4.663 cases in 1992.’* In !972, it 
was already more than .six times of that in 
1952. The rise in the crime rate was sudden 
from 1970 onwards. The number of crimes 
has increased almost each year since 1971. 
The same is the trend in the last five years. 
Table 5 shows that incidents of rioting were 
14 in 1972 and 400 in 1992. It may be 
mentioned that rioting—not necessarily 
Communal—is not a regular feature of the 
city. A detailed inquiry on the trend of 
rioting needs to be carried oui separately. 
Suffice it to note here that in 1967 there 
were 41 cases of rioting, which came 
down subsequently. But again the number 
of riots increased in the 80s, particularly 
after 1985. 

The above data does not include the cases 
against prohibition and gambling. Their 
number was 26,631 and 675 respectively in 
1992. There were 105 history-shcctcrs on 
the city police records in 1973. The number 
has gone up to 157 in 1992. Among them. 
52 had been iccorded to have been involved 
in more than 50 major crimes. The history- 
sheeters belong in equal number to both the 
communities—Hindus and Muslims. Among 
the Hindus, most belong to the lower strata 
of society. They are local as well as out¬ 
siders—^mainly from Maharashtra and Orissa. 
However, the gangs of these criminals are 
not organised on communal linos. Both 
Hindus and Muslims or locals and outsiders 
work together. They are mainly involved in 
bootlegging and smuggling. 

Though the number of crimes and history- 
sheeters has increased, the people of Surat 
till die 1992 riots felt that the city was 
relatively safe compared to Vadodara, 
Romtmy and Abmedabad. Gang fights be¬ 
tween criminals in the streets of Surat were 
till recently a rare event. The hard criminals 
did not harass the citizens in their day-to- 
day affair^. 
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Coacluakm 

Surat is one of the fittest growing cities 
in the country. Its population has increased 
three-fold in the two decades btaween 1971 
and 1991. Small-scale industries, mainly 
poworlooms and diunond cutting, have 
mushroomed. Correspondingly, informal 
sector has flourished. This is contrary to 
what policy-makers planned fordecentralised 
industries arid urban development. These 
industries have contributed a great deal to 
unplanned growth of the city. Of course such 
growth has provided employment to a large 
number, attracting immigrants from varicais 
parts of the country. Though the labourers 
get relatively more wages than they would 
get in their native place, their wages have 
not increased ccwespondingly with price 
rise Their working and living conditions are 
hazardous. They are su5.%ptible to all kinds 
of diseases. 

With the advent of consumerism and 
individualism, the traditional ethos and value 
system of society has changed significantly. 
The crime rate has gone up. Nouveau riche 
entrepreneurs, bootleggers, power brokers 
and other lumpen dominate society and the 
administration. Their value system and life¬ 
style are getting legitimacy in a cross section 
of society in general and the middle class 
in particular. The leaders of the underworld 
and nouveau riche are hand-in-glovc with 
political bosses. Nothing happens to them 
when they violate laws. Without any inhi¬ 
bition they say that they could do anything 
with their nioney—buy political bo$.scs, 
bureaucrats and also judges. 

Performanceof the municipal government 
is extremely poor, it has so far failed to meet 
changing needs of the city. Water, health and 
sanitation, traffic and police systems are 
unable to cope with the iticreasing needs of 
the population. Tiic city fathers are unable 
to tap local resources. And they are too meek 
to build pressure on (he state and the central 
government for allocation cf more financial 
resources to build infrastructure facilities in 
the city. 

Communal riots of 1992-93 and the plague 
epidemiccleariy demonstrate collapse of the 
system. Absence of the state was conspic¬ 
uous during the initial stage of the riots and 
(he epidemic. Distrust of the state looms 
large in people's mind. And there is no 
community action to deal with the situation 
and plan for the future. 

Notes 

[This is a revised version of a paper presented 
at a seminar on ‘Business, Labour and Urban 
Growth in Surat City’ organised by Centre for 
Social Stttd^. Surat, on Seplember 16-17,‘1994. 
I thank all participants of the seminar, parti¬ 
cularly Anjana Desai. Douglas Haynes. S P 
Punaiekar and Sudhir Chandra for their com¬ 
ments.] 
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Worid CapifaUsm and Globalisation 

RaqjitSau 

India is baing inexorably drawn towards globalisation by a part of its own capital, and an offshoot of its own 
society. The world economy is driven by saving/investment, trade, and innovation. India has chosen a wrong route 
to globalisation: its rate cf saving is relatively low and falling, unemployment is high and rising, and its R and D 
effort is minusculo. An alternative path is suggested here, should India decide to go global under compulsion or otherwise. 


WITH the ongoing structural adjustment 
programme, l^ia is on a highway to open 
economy. In this context it is relevant to 
study the dynamics of world capitalism. 
The present paper identifies three, namely, 
saving/investment, innovation, and trade 
as driving forces. On each we shall first 
sketch the current status at the world level, 
and then situate India in that background. 

India is being inexorably draum towards 
the global marketplace - by a pan of its own 
capital,andabianchofits own society. How¬ 
ever, in our view to be elaborated below, India 
has taken a wrong route, given the destinssion. 

Section I invokes the well known Pasinetti 
process that relates saving and investment 
by capitalists with different saving 
propensities. Section II is con cemed with 
intellectual property rights which have been 
at the eyeof an international storm. Section III 
deals with trade and eiTiployment. Section IV 
has a few concluding remarks. 

I 

Savings and Investment 

Consider a two-country world. Suppose 
all wages are consumed. Only capitalists 
save from profits. Capitalists of the two 
countries differ in their respective saving 
propensities. It can be shown that ‘the 
thnftiest group of capitalists will in the end 
dominate all the others” [Pasinetti 1974; 141]. 
This proposition is a key to our analysis of 
world capitalism (Mainwaring 1980,1989]. 

Supposethatin theabsenceofintemational 
investment the rate of profit in country 1 
would be lower than timt in country 2. So 
capital will flow from the former country 
to the Utter. And then, let us suppose, the 
profit rates will be equalised at, say, r, across 
countries in long-run steady-state. 

By assumption, the propensity to save by 
the capitolists of country 1, denoted by s,, 
is greater than that by the capitali.sts of 
country 2, denoted by s,. The capitalists of 
country 1 own. in addition to the entire 
capital K, in their own country, a fraction 
a of the capital K, in the other country. They 
re-invest in country 2 the savings out of 
profits on Uiat capita, namely. aK,. Besides, 
they may invest more in country 2'. We shall 
prove that in long-run steady-state this 
parameter a will be equal to exactly one. In 
other words, the capitalists of country 2, 
who arc less thrifty, will be eliminated by 
the more thrifty capitalists of country 1. 


Savings of the capitalists are invested. 
Growth rate g of to^ capital at any time 
t is given by 

(1) g - [s,r (K,+aK,)+s,r (1- a) K,V(K,+K,) 

In the right-hand side of (I) the numerator 
gives total savings and investment. 
Obviously (I) can be rewritten as 

(2) (s,r - g) (K, + aK,)«(g - s,r) (1 - a) K, 

Note that each side of (2) is positive. 

In (2) the left-hand side measures the 
excess of savings ot capitalists of country 
1 over their investment in country 1, while 
the nght-hand side measures the excess of 
investment over the savings of the capitalists 
of country 2. Thus each side is equivalent 
to the increase in ownership share o< K, 
by the capitalists ot country I. Hence, ' 

(3) alt + 1 )K,(i + I) - 11 + g (t)] a(t)KjlO 
= lgH)-s,r] ll-a(t)]K,(t). 

We know that 

(4) K, (t +1) = {I + g(t)]K,(t). 

From (3) and (4) we find 

(5) a (t+l)-a(t) 

= Ig(t)-s,r] Il-a(t)]/ll + g(t)]. 

It follows from (2) that the right-hand side 
of (S) is positive. Hence the proportion aft) 
is rising over time. That is, sequence aft) 
approaches unity as time tends to infinity. 
In long-run steady-state a is equal to one; 
the less-thrifty capitalists of country 2 vanish, 
and the more-thrifty capitalists of country 
1 own the entire capitals of two countries. 

In view of available data we classify the 
countries into three; low-, middle-, and 
high-income economies.' In Table I, the 
last category is split into two parts; oil- 
exporters, and OECD countries. Cols f 10) 
and f 11) reveal that in high-income OECD 
countries as a group gross domestic savings 
and gross domestic investment are, by and 
large, equal. Hiis group of countries is, 
threfore, neither a net borrower, nor a net 
exporter of capital. Thus there is no trace 
of aggregative imperialism by the OECD 
in the Leninist definition. 

Comparing cols (1), (4) and flO) we 
learn that saving propensities are higher in 
poorer countries than in high-income 
countries. Should this pattern continue for 
a sufficiently long period of time the 
currently low- and middle-income countries 
could approach or even surpass the level 
of income of the present-day rich countries. 


In the event this Pasinetti theorem works 
the world economy in long-run steady- 
state would, therefore, consist of two 
islands of countries; one of the self- 
contained OECD group, and the other of 
the present-day low- and middle-income 
countries.’ Of course, meanwhile several 
rounds of reorganisation of regional blocs 
might take place to bring about a different 
pattern of international alignment. The 
resurgence of Russia would possibly add 
a new dimension to it. 

TheaggregativepictureofTable I conceals 
a good deal of countrywise variations in 
saving and investment behaviour, and 
consequent tensions. Just rounding off of 
figures takes away some vita! information; 
after all, even a small fraction of I per cent 
of GDP in a triliion-dollar economy means 
a lot. For comparison it may be mentioned 
that overall borrowing volume in the 
international capital market touched a 
historical record of 800 billion dollars last 
year; but it is equivalent to less than even 
2 per cent of the US GDP. At any rate, in 
Table 2 we see that the rates of saving are 
not uniform among high-income countries; 
so IS the case with low- and middle-income 
countries aS well. Japan, China, and South 
Korea have very high rates of saving. 
According toTahlc 2 Chinaand Japan export 
capital; then savings exceed domestic 
investment. The US is known to have 
absorbed a substantial volume of capital 
from the rest of the worid, including flight 
capital from Latin America and elsewhm. 
Uni ike in the classical economics of Ricardo, 
or in the neoclassical trade theory of 
Hecksher-Ohlin-Samuelson, capital has 
become extremely mobile; only labour 
remains tied to specific countries. 

Since the rich OECD countries as a group 
apparently do not export or import any 
substantial volume of capital, they would 
rely mainly on trade as a means of efficient 
international resource allocation. Indeed, 
there is a good deal of scope for trade 
among rich and poor economies. Average 
cost of employing labour in western Europe, 
including social and welfare expenses, is 
20 dollars per hour. That compares with 
19 dollars in the US, and 18 dollars in 
Japan - and a rough average of only one 
dollar and 65 cents in most of eastern 
Europe and Asia. In short, trade is going 
to be a major issue in years ahead. 
International wi^e disparity wilt cause 
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‘unequal exchange’; but as we have argued 
elsewhere (Sau 1994b] the poorer countries 
can overcome the problem of adequate 
surplus accumulation by raising the 
volumes of production and trade. 

Also we should remember that the G-7 
countries (Canada, France. Germany. Italy. 
Japan, the UK. and the US) are in the grip 
of a severe, prolonged recession. Hieir 
current unemployment at 30 million is the 
highest ever since the Great Depression. 
This unemployment is not just cyclical, 
but seems to be structural in nature, calling 
for basic reform in those economics. 

Where does India stand in this 
perspective?The most significant message 
from the Pasinetti process, cited above, is 
that for maintaining economic sovereignty 
a country has to raise its rate of saving at 
least up to the world standards.^ By 
this criterion. India has evidently taken 
the wrong route. Since the structural 
adjustment programme began in mid-1991, 
India, if anything, has encouraged 
conspicuous consumption, rather than 
saving. Tax reliefs have been granted to 
non-essential consumer goods. The 
consumer durable sector has been 
deregulated. The so-callcd white goods are 


; Ae market. Taa do&ceHiloas 

household savings have been withdrawn. 
No wonder, the rate of gross domestic 
saving as a proportion of GDP has fallen 
from 24 per cent in 1990-91 to 23,1 per 
cent in 1991-92, and further to 22.3 per 
cent in 1992-93. 

n 

Intellectual Property Rights 

During the 1980$ international trade in 
knowledge-intensive commodities had 
grown perceptibly faster than overall trade 
in manufactures. The former category 
includes patented products that are marketed 
under tr^emarks, as well as products with 
copyright protection such as pharmaceuticals 
and videos. 

The US Chamber of Commerce argued 
in the 1980s that US companies had lost 
profits qf about 60 billion dollars per 
annum due to infringements of intellectual 
property rights worldwide. This figure is 
usually considered an exaggeration. The 
US International Trade Commission in a 
study scaled down that amount to 24 billion 
dollars for the year 1986. Even that is 
probably too high. Peinberg andRousslang 
(1990) arrived at an estimate of 2.3 billion 
dollars as loss in profit by US firms due 
to violation of patents in sample year 1986. 
They also computed aggregate gains of 
consumer surplus of about three billion 
dollars for foreign and US consumers; and 
a gain of producer surplus of 0.6 billion 
dollars by foreign companies. Putting all 
this together the net gain for the world 
economy as a whole works out at 1.3 billion 
dollars in 1986 arising from infringements 
of intel-lectual property rights of American 
companies. 

At the behest of the US the Trade Related 
Intellectual Property Rights (TRIPS) had 
been put on the agenda of the recent 
U ruguay Round of trade negotiations under 
the GATT. A major argument in favour of 


TRIPS eiiftifceiiieht has been diiai 
it would encounge innovation from which 
all the regions of the world will benefit. 
Brazil and India, among others, did not 
find Ais fttdement convincing. F^r, It can 
be said tlua tighter control over TRIPS 
only strengthens the monopoly power of 
larj’c companies Aat are based in indu^rial 
countries, to the detriment of the less 
developed economies. 

t he theory of endogenous growth and 
international trade [Grossman and Helpman 
1991, Krugman 1979) are relevant in the 
present context. Helpman (1993) has 
constructed several dynamic general 
equilibrium models of two regions, north 
and south, to explore the questions on the 
TRIPS. Suppose AatinnovMions take place 
in the north, while Ae south imitates those 
technologies. Four channels are identified 
through which intellectual property rights 
alTect the two regions: (a) terms of trade, 

(b) international allocation of nuinufacturing, 

(c) product availability, and (d) R and D 
investment patterns. Initially, in the reference 
scenario, there is some violation of iheTRIPS. 
All comparisons are with reference to this 
initial position. 

First, tighter enforcement ofTRIPS shifts 
product lines from the south to the north. 
Asa result, demand for factors of production 
declines in the former, and increases in the 
latter. So the terms of trade deteriorate against 
the south, and improve for the north. On his 
count. Ac north is better off. and the South 
is worse off with tighter TRIPS. 

Second, as the tighter TRIPS cause a 
shift of production from the low-wage south 
to the high-wage north, both regions lose 
on this count. So. the south loses on both 
Ac first and the second points. 

Third, and most interesting, a tightening 
of intellectual property rights initially raises 
the rate of innovation in the north, but Ae 
rale of innovation subsequently declines. 
The intuition behind this result is as follows: 
A reduction in the rate of imitation by the 


Table I : Share of Gross Domestic Savings (GDS). Gross Domestic Investment (GDI) and General Government Consumption (GGC) 


IN Gross Domestic Product (GDP) 


(Per Cent) 


Low-Income Economics Middle-Income Eco nomies Hieh-Inc oine: Oil Exporte rs High-Inc ome Economics (CffiCD) 

Year GDS GDI GGC GDS GDI GGC GDS GDI GGC CDS GDI GGC 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (II) (12) 


1960 

17 

19 

8 

19 

20 

II 

- 

• 


22 

21 

15 

I96.S 

18 

19 

II 

21 

22 

11 

54 

20 

15 

17 

17 

22 

1976 

8 

15 

13 

20 

24 

14 

66 

9 

16 

24 

23 

16 

1978 

15 

21 

12 

22 

25 

13 

47 

31 

21 

22 

22 

I8 

1979 

23 

26 

II 

25 

26 

13 

56 

28 

22 

22 

23 

17 

1980 

22 

25 

II 

25 

27 

14 

62 

24 

19 

22 

23 

17 

1981 

21 

24 

II 

22 

25 

14 

58 

26 

21 

21 

22 

17 

1982 

21 

24 

II 

21 

24 

14 

36 

30 

30 

21 

21 

17 

1983 

24 

26 

12 

21 

22 

13 

39 

29 

26 

20 

20 

18 

1984 

23 

25 

13 

22 

21 

13 

36 

30 

30 

21 

21 

17 

1989 

26 

28 

9 

27 

25 

12 

- 

- 

« 

22 

22 

17 

1990 

28 

31 

II 

24 

23 

14 

- 

- 

- 

22 

22 

17 


Sole: Higbvinenme oil-exponers include Bahrain, Brunei, Kuwait. Libya, Oman, Qatat, Saudi Arabia, atd United Arab Emirates. 
Source: World Bonk, World Development Report, annual issues. 
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south, under uiricteir imPS enforoeniem, 
immedleiely raises the rate of innovatton 
in the north, no doubt. But over time as 
a result of the gradual increase in the share 
of producu that have not been imitated 
reduces the profit rate. These developments 
lead to a gradual reduction in the rate of 
innovation in the north until it declines in 
the long run. 

Fourth, foreign direct investment, we 
know, is prompted by a host of considera¬ 
tions, one of which might be wage 
differentials. We have noted above wide 
disparty of wage races between the US, Che 
BU, and Japan, on the one hand, and eastern 
Europe and most of Asia on the other. It 
can be shown that, with direct foreign 
investment, both the regions gain from a 
/owrateof imitation of northern innovations 
by the south. 

To distil a general positive conclusion 
from the above discussion, it is clear that, 
in the absence of foreign direct investment, 
both the regions gain from some relaxation 
in TRIPS enforcement when the rate of 
imitation is low. The benefits from this 
policy to (he south is fairly obvious. The 
benefits to the north are more subtle. The 
main source of gam to the north emanates 
trom having a larger fraction of products 
priced mure cheaply, and from having a 
mure desirable time profile of innovation 
in cases wheie innovations areendogenous 
IHelpman I9U3:1275]. 

As a matter ot fact, imitation itself is an 
economic activity much the same as 
innovation; it requires resources, and it 
responds to economic incentives. Accord¬ 
ing to Mansfield, Schwartz and Wagner 
(1961), imitation costs are substantial - of 
the order of 6S per cent of innovation 
costs. Moreover, in less developed eco¬ 
nomies imitation is a major effort that 
involves the development of absorptive 
capacity for advanced technology on the 
one hand, and particular efforts to assimi¬ 
late and adopt foreign technologies on the 
other. Considering all this it appears that 
a somewhat relaxed or lenient regime 
of the TRIPS would be beneficial to the 
world as a whole as well as to individual 
countries. 

How does India fare in this milieu? Not 
very well, if the expenditure on R and D 
is any guide. The ratio of total R and D 
expenditure (public and private) to GDP 
in India at l.OS per cent as of 1988 is one 
of the lowest in the world, compared to 
3.34 per cent in the UK, 2.94 per cent in 
Japan, 2.8S per cent in W Germany, 2.79 
per cent in the US. and 2.13 per cent in 
Prance. Incidentally, the records of Brazil 
(0.90 per cent) and Mexico (0.2S per cent) 
in this respect are still worse {Chandra 
1994:154]. Witii such minuscule R and D 
efforts the third world countries will hardly 
be in a position to even imitate much of 


the indovative technologies developed in 
the advanced economies. 

in 

GlobaBsatioii, Trade 
and Employment 

There are atleast two forces that are pulling 
the Indian economy towards the global 
marketplace. First, a substantial volume of 
flight capital has left India, and is strategically 
poised abroad. Knowledgeiriile estimates of 
Its magnitude are in the range of l(X) and 
160 billion dollars. Given the natural 
preference for habitat, tax advantages 
accorded to foreign capital in India, and the 
opportunities abroad, this capital would 
shuttle back and forth between India and 
overseas. Second, the non-resident Indians 
(NRIs) have come to form a sizeable group 
of several millions. They have close social 
and kinship ties with the top echelons of 
India's bureaucracy, politicians, and the 
business community. They will attract the 
Indian ecwiomy towards the global market. 

The structural adjustment programme, 
launched in mid-1991 with support and 
advice of the International Monetary Fund 
and the World Bank, is designed to open up 
the Indian economy. The government has 


taken several bold steps in tiiat diivtlinti 
But, insofar as trade is concerned 
international competitiveness of India'.'- 
capital goods is doubtful. In Table 3, col (2), 
we find that the domestic price of India's 
capital goods on an average is 68 per cent 
higher than the border price. Interestingly. 
57 per cent of that price handicap is due to 
excess! ve taxation in India; see col (5). Wage- 
interest-depteciation costs are responsible 
for only 14 per cent, while manufacturing 
tnefficienctes by way of excessive material 
input consumption account for the remaining 
28 per cent of the price differential. Unless 
the capital goods sector improves its 
efficiency in material resource utilisation, 
and labour productivity, and the government 
drastically reduces tax burden on it, the 
viability of the entire industrial structure of 
India will be jeopardised. For a durable 
solution to ourbalance-of-payment$ problem 
the capital goods sector, which holds the key 
to overall industrial viability of the counU-y, 
ought to be modernised for dynamic 
efficiency. 

Intlation and unemployment arc tie two 
basic evils that arc to be combated with equal 
determination. The structiiral adjustment 
programnic unfortunately emphasises only 
the danger of inflation. And it treats even 


Table 2. Gross Domestic Savings (CDS) and Gross Domestic Investment (GDI) 
Relative TO GDP. 1990 


{Per Cent) 


Country 

CDS 

GDI Country 

GDS 

GDI 

United States 

15 

16 Indra 

20 

23 

West Germany 

28 

22 China 

43 

39 

France 

22 

22 South Korea 

.37 

37 

Japan 

.34 

33 Argentina 

16 

9 

UK 

17 

19 Brazil 

23 

22 

Canada 

21 

21 Mexico 

19 

20 

Italy 

21 

21 Egypt 

10 

23 

Source V/oM Sank, WorU Development Kepori. 1992. 



Table 3; Price CoMrETrrivENFS.s or India's Capital Gtwos 






(Per Cent) 



_ 6k FtspanoB-pf-Rrig!? Piffetsnc&ig.j: b*J. - _ 

Capital Goods 

Relative Pnee 

Material Cost 

Wages-lnteiest- 

Tax Difference 


Difference 

Depreciation 





Differonce 



p/p* 

(C-C*) 

(VS - VS*) 

(T-T*) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Machine tools 

2.50.1 

130 

53.0 

.34 1 

Electrical machinery 

1.58.1 

33.4 

1.9 

64.7 

Mining machinery 

192.2 

17.4 

44.7 

.37.9 

Fertiliser machinery 

253.8 

2.3 3 

20.6 

56.1 

Miscellaneous 

155.3 

7.9 

44.0 

48.1 

AF items 

167 9 

28.6 

14.1 

57.3 


Synbols: p = domestic selling pnee, p'* ^ imiion pnee cif.C s cost of raw matenals. VS s wages, mteresi, 
and ikpreciation, T = tax: asterisk indicates that the variable relates lo imported goods 
Nines: (I) The number of items considered for the groups ore respectively 5.4,5.2. and 2 with a total 
of 18 items. Machine tools group has on outlier item, if that is excluded the results will not 
change qualitatively. (2) The nominal rate of protection can be computed os (p/p* - I). 
(3) Moterial costs do not include duties. (4) Our VS is called “conversion cost”, and denoted 
by C, in Mundle and MukliopaJhyay (1992). (5) Includes Uxes on inputs and on value addeo. 
Row sum of cols (3), (4) and (5) s 100. Recall Marx’s equation, price = constant capital 
variable ca|»tal suipitis; and add tax on the iight-band side. 

Source: Computed from Mundle and Mukhopadhyay (1992), Tables 6,7 and 8 
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further rice in ifflemploytneiit as inevitabte 
at least in the short nut. But if India’s 
capita! goods industries are allowed to be 
destroyed, massive unemployment will be 

S irennial. Below we shall explore an 
tentative that promises full employmem. 
'In the figure, TT’ is the traiisformation 
curve with full utilisation of capital 
inciudinc infrastructure, butnot necessarily 
wttli I !' employment. It is known that 
non ') i i.ihles are usually more labour- 
intensive than tradables. Only FT’ segment 
of TT’ usds both capital and labour fully; 
the remainiitg TF segment uses only capital 
fully. Utis distinction is very important in 
the present context 

Line OZ is the Engel curve of consump¬ 
tion at the ruling relative prices. Consumer 
preferences are assumed to be homothetic; 
so OZ is a straight line. Nov/ we shall 
describe the initial ccrdition.s :.-i India i,. 
terms of the figure. At the moment 
production is at A where both capital and 
labour are under-utilised; and consumpden 
is at D that implies trade deficit of AD. 
Thus A and D together represent the curre..i 
situation in India. 

The present government policy can be 
summed up by saying that the economy is 
being moved from the current stams ci 
production at A and consumption at D, to 
a point like C for both prc iuclior. and 
consumption (hence no ir,.de c .iici,). 
However, we note that C will have 
unemployment, as it is to the leit o^point F. 
The government seems to have oeer. 
reconciled to the possioiiity of mass 
unemployment in the name of ‘efticient’ 
production. This is evident from frequent 
statements of the finance minister, 
commerce minister, and high government 
officials to that effect. It is all the more 
crystal clear from the emphasis actually 
laid on capital-intensive investment 
projects, and revealed regret for not ocing 
able to ‘get rid’ of the ‘surplus manpower’ 
in industrie.', 

But unemploy.ment is not „aavoidab!e. 
Full employment deserves as much priority 
as price stability, if not more. India, in our 
opinion, should move to a point like L tha, 
has full employment of labour as welt as 
utilisation of capital. By a suitable mix of 
taxation and subsidy the relative prices 
should be so affected that the new Engel 
curve shifts from OZ to OY to pass through 
B. And if B is the point Tor both proouction 
and consumption, there would be no trade 
deficit. 

To sum up, starting from a point like A 
for production and a point like D for 
consumption the Indian economy is iicing 
taken by government policy towards point 
C for production and consumption. In our 
judgment being at C will not solve the 
unemployment problem. We recommend that 
India should rather move to a point like B 


liWensumftidlemidQyiiieiAof ta^^ (bn 
utilig^on of capit^, and balanced trade. 
With that end in view the consumption pati«n 
of the rising middle dass and the top-rich 
is to be properly reoriented if necessary. It 
does noi necessarily mean less produdion 
of tradables. 

IV 

Cortdudtng Remarks 

Hie world economy is driven by high rates 
of saving, investment, trade and innovation. 
India has adopted a policy that, in our 
judgment, would weaken the economy, and 
makeit unstableandcrisis-prooe. After failed 
attdnpts with monetarism for three years 
since 1991, the government setins to have 
shifted its gear in the latest budget to rely 
mainly on a mistaken acceleration prindple 
that siarts with encouraging luxury 
consumption.of the rising middle class and 
the top-rich, whicn in turn is expected to 
induce investment [Sau !994a]. This 
particular strategy has been follow^ from 
the very beginning of tne stabilisation 
prograiTime. Only diilarencenov/ijihU crash 
n.onetarism seems to have been lately 
jettisoned. The net result of such a policy 
is turning out to be a steady fail in the rate 
of saving, and gieaterdependence on external 
resources. Such a course will probabiy make 
baiance-of-payments crisis „nd mass 
unemployment endemic features of tbe 
economy. 

Considering several aspects in dynamic 
general equilibrium model: it transpires 
that a regime of trade-related ir.tc'iectual 
pronerty rights (TRIPS) that permit- a 
moderate degree of imitation is opr^mal for 
aM concerned. However, it appears that 
India inv-.sis a negligible air.-.^nt on R and 
r». So It will net be in a pc..ition to ever, 
imitate much of the sophisticated 
tcchnolcgies tkav arc bt ng developed 

Greaie-- <^loba!isation ci the India:. 
"co.nomy i» t* e•''♦•jble foi at least two 
reasons—the shuttle of the massive flight 
capital r.^ '.-..aia now perked abroad, and the 
gw.tle persuasion of the prosperous NRls. 
A>l in all, India has taken a wrong routs 
to globalisation - wrong, tor it reduces the 
rate of saving and perpetuates mass 
unempioymeiit. We have seen above that 
there is, of course, a superior altemativc 
road, should India decide to go global 
under compulsion or otherwise. 

Notes 

[This paper was used for the concluding part 
ofniy address at the Department of Political 
Science, Calcutta University, in March 1994. 
Comments of the participants were useful in 
rewriting <l.e draft. I am grateful to Sobhan Datta 
Gupta whose invitnhon prompted me into this 
veciute. The usual disclaimer appties. A research 


gam ftwtt the Ceqmi for Menifmiefit and 
Development SHtdles, Indian Institute of 
Manogeinent, CalcUtu. subsidised the expenses, 
without usuffling any tespontibilHy fbr the 
results.] 

1 The cut-eff points have changed over the 
years. InihtWnrUDevehpmentReptirf.liK, 
low-income countries ate those with a CMP 
per ci^ta of S 600 or less, middle-income 
countries are those with a ONP per ci^iita of 
more than $ 600 but less than S 7,6^, and 
high-income countries are those with a ONP 
per capiui of $ 7,620 or more, in 1990. 

2 The developing countries in Asia and the 
Pacific produced 25 per cent of the world 
outpuiin 1988—the same as the US. Updating 
these statistics to 1991 would msult in a US 
shate of about 23 per cent while developing 
Asia's share would be about 7? per cent. So 
this has been called the Asia-Pacific Cemnty 
(Ruffin 1993]. 

3 For the role of savings and irn'cstinmil in the 
neoclassical model of Solow see eqn (8) in Sau 
[ 1994b|. A comparison of cots ;3), (6) and (12) 
in Table 1 here shows that poorer countries 
spend less on public consumption. In terms of 
eqn (28) in Sau [1994b], government 
expenditures on public goods seem to be smaller 
in these countries. 
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Zhirinovsliy ai^ the Autumn cS the Pahiarch 

Oev Murarica 


The really disturbing aspect of the political situation in Russia is the absence of any worthwhile institution-building, 
any serious promotion of the concept of a law-governed state. Though the ideal of democracy is proclaimed by everyone 
on the political stage, not only is their understanding of what they mean by democracy confused and primitive, they 
invariably view their opponents as no less than enemies. The roots of the tragic events of October 1993 were precisely 
in the approach that an opponent is not only an opponent but a mortal enemy. 

Two consequences unavoidably follow from this state of affairs combined with president Yeltsin's penchant for 
doing everything with his personal imprint. First, the institutions being set up now have no lasting character and are 
being constantly tinkered with, above all by the president himself. Second, the enormous powers now being concentrated 
in the institution of the presidency might be easily and massively abused. Such an eventuality cannot be ruled out, 
the more so because it is becoming clear that unless there is a miracle in the economic sphere within a year or so 
and if elections are held-this is becoming a bigger 'if all the time - Yeltsin will not be the next president. A silent 
vote of no confidence in him is steadily building up. 


Lord, what fools these mortaK be!' 

I 

An Optical Illusion 

puck’s miKking, despainngcry is applicable 
not only to besotted lovers. It is even more 
relevant to journalists and politicians. How 
else can one explain the unending noise 
surrounding Vladimir !Zhirinovsky ’ ever 
since the success of his Liberal Democratic 
Patty ol Russia (LDPR) in elections to the 
Stale Duma' on December 12, 1993 The 
LDnt won 24.22 per cent ol the votes, while 
‘Vibor Rossii’iChuice of Russia),' headed 
by Yegor Gaidar,' ‘the father of Russian 
economic reforms' won only 13.75 percent * 

Some arc nearly expinng of tear. Others 
arc prognosticating all sorts ol dire 
consequences and projecting the nightmare 
of Zhtnnovsk V coming to power, establishing 
a bloody dictalorshi p. A cacophonous chorus 
of president Boris Yeltsin's supporters, inside 
and outside the country, combine to give no 
respite from the Zhirinovsky phenomenon. 
Others also add their voices to the noise. 
Like some third rate actor in a provincial 
theatre, he himself substantially contributes 
to all this by melodramatic pronouncements 
and verbal sabre rattling. Western leaders, 
like headless chicken, are madly rushing 
^ hither and thither proclaiming undying, or 
almost undying, support for Yeltsin'. It 
appears that the heavens are about to fall on 
poor Yeltsin, on poor Russian democracy, 
in the shape of Zhirinovsky. A large part of 
the western press, too. has joined the game 
of hunting ^irinovsky with gusto, taking 
die cue from its own political establishment. 

The amazing thing is that all this is being 
taken quite seriously by many who should 
know better. Utey give the impre.ssion of 
believing that TUiirinovsky is really the one 
responsible for disturbing the majestic 
progress of new Russian democracy a la 
Yeltsin. It does not seem to occur to them 
that Zhirinovsky might sinudybeasymptom, 
not the cause. 


. Puck .so irresistibly comes to mind in this 
context precisely because even a very short 
excursion in history can establish that 
Zhirinovsky is not such an unexpected 
surprise. He did receive a substantial number 
of votes, and that wr/> unexpected, in the 
presidential ciccti.ms for the Russian 
Federation of the .Soviet Union way back in 
June 1991, which was won by Yeltsin. He 
was active in the Ru.ssian Supreme Soviet, 
later crushed by artillery bombardment on 
the orders ol Yeltsin on October 4, 1993. 
He took the Kremlin leader's side on this 
At the time observers had noted a steady n.sc 
in his popularity with the lumpenised section 
of the population So, he was bound to turn 
in a good performance. 

He did better than that. This he owed to 
no less a person than Yeltsin himself, almost 
the sole beneficiary of the Zhirinovsky 
phenomena in terms of election results. Ever 
since coming to power, Yeltsin has pu.'sueU 
a successful .strategy of projecting the idea 
that there is no alternative to him as a political 
leader of Russia. In thclight ofZhinnovsky ’ 
success he could argue more convincingly 
about his indispensability for a democratic 
development of the country. This argument 
has been bought, lock, stock and barrel not 
only by some of his internal, but more 
important still .external supporters like Strobe 
Talbot,* the British prime minister JohrrMajor 
and the German chancellor Helmut Kohl. 
Hence their ready, almost eager, public 
acceptance ol the line trolled out by the 
Yeltsinite establishment that Zhirinovsky is 
a mortal foe. But in private, they belittle his 
prospects.* 

In the larger reality of Russian polity, 
however, Zhirinovsky is a scarecrow, an 
Optical illusion. It is one of the barely 
publicised facts of Russian political life that 
in August i993aproiongedseriesof meetings 
took place between Yeltsin and Zhirinovsky, 
arranged by Mikhail Poltonnin, a person 
very close to the Kremlin leader at the time 
ahd currently chairman of the Mus Media 
Cbnmiittee of the Stifte Duma."* At these 


behind-the-scenes meetings it was agreed 
that the two. while maintaining a distance 
in public, will co-operate politically. Yeltsin 
had a hostile Supreme Soviet facing him and 
the obj-ctive was to divide the conser/ative, 
right wing opposition md help Zhirinovsky 
and his Liberal Democratic Party of Russia, 
more amenable to his policies, to forge ahead. 
For Indian readers the Yeltsiii-Zhtnnovsky 
symbiosis could be more comprehensible if 
the Indira Gandhi-Bhindranwale relationship, 
Ixlore Its souring, is recalled. 

The alliance became very valuable for 
Yeltsin because after August 1993, 
Zhinnovsky broadly supported his policies. 
He did not side with the opposition when 
the Russian leader abolish^ the Supreme 
Soviet by a decree on September 21,1993. 
He supported its violent suppression. Most 
important of all, he enormou.siy helped the 
K rcmlin leader in legitimising his usurpation 
of power by asking the electorate to support 
the adoption of the new Yeltsin constitution 
in the retcrendum. Without Zhirinovsky’s 
support the con.stiiution may not have won 
the necessary minimum number of votes 
required for its approval. Moreover, without 
Zhirinovsky and his clowning, maybe even 
the S3 per cent of electorate would not have 
cast their votes as they did, and would have 
thus nullified the election as well as the 
referendum. Under thecircumstances, it was 
a humiliation for the Yeltsinites because 
their group, ‘Choice of Russia' was pushed 
into the second place. They were shaken. 

The path to the success of Zhinnovsky 
was paved in part by the ■Yeltsinites 
themselves. While the nomination of other 
opposition candidates was obstructed uiuter 
all kinds of pretexts, there was no such 
difficulty forSiirinovsky and his associates. 
Moreover, deliberately and puiposefully 
more than ample time was provid^ for tiis 
propaganda on television, controlled by 
Yeltsin's men. 

Whilemuch wasdoneby theestabiishmem 
to facilitate ^irinovsky, the ultimate reason 
for his success was his own personality aid 
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tactics. He avtiidod hig issues, philosof^tcai 
debates, did not even refer to the massacre 
of October 4, 1993. instead, he conducted 
abrilliant media campaign, addressinggroup 
in^rests such as labour, women, youth and 
so pn. All this was done in a highly 
professional and slick manner. Hisearthincss, 
which the establishment with its pretensions 
to superiority found vulgar and laughed off, 
appealed to the people. The Yeltsinites also 
paid for their cocky arrogance, misjudging 
the level of public support and believing that 
they were bound to come to the top. So they 
made little effort to court the people. 
Essentially belonging to the metropolis, they 
had little interest beyond the hothouse of 
Moscow which they inhabited and considered 
to be in their pocket. Their psychology is 
well represent^ by Gaidar, who is even now 
convinced that his reforms have improved 
the economy and that even unemployment 
is low, considering, “...so far it is dilTicuit 
to find a domestic servant.”" 

Another paradoxical factor was that many 
belonging to the state institutions like the 
army, police and the security services 
voted for 2^innovsky becau.se of a certain 
degree of antipathy towards the present 
establishment in power. A targe number of 
army officers vot^ for him because of their 
intensedissatisfaction with the present living 
conditions and a deep sense of insecurity 
about the future. Besides, Zhirinovsky 
declaratively stands for a big and strong 
army. Yet another factor in LDPR success 
was that in Zhirinovsky people recognised 
a third force in the political arena, neither 
connected to the communists nor to the 
Yeltsinites.'- Precisely tor this reason the 
new political elite particularly dislikes 
Zhinnovsky because he is not one ot them 
He never belonged to the nomenklatura. They 
do not kmiw what he is, from where he has 
arrived. They also do not comprehend that 
the time has come for the emergence of 
chance people, common people, to emerge 
in the political arena. As such Zhirinovsky, 
the interloper, a commoner, has upset the 
polincal process of the elite settling among 
themselves the loaves of power, or its 
distribution." 

Of course, the famously 'rotten"^ and 
now progressively foolish contemporary 
Russian intelligentsia, at least a large part 
of it, avers that Zhinnovsky is unpleasant, 
thru they are afraid of him and his policies. 
It does not seem even to know that its own 
leader, Yeltsin, has acquired vested interest 
in him. Sadly, this intelligentsia has neither 
acomprehensionof the political games which 
arc being played under its very nose, nor any 
rapport with the ordinary pco^e from whom 
it has isolated itself but has the tementy to 
speak on their behalf. When, following the 
December elections, the devoted Yeitsinitc 
Y uri Karyakin cried out “Russia, think over, 
you have gone crazy”*', he brought to mind 
the exquisite poem by Bertolt Brecht on the 
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suppressed East German uprismg in June 
1953, ‘The Solution’: 

After the uprising of the 17th June 

The Secretary of the Writer* Union 

Had leaflets circulated in the Stolinallee 

Stating that the people 

Had forfeited the confidence of the 

government 

And couhl win it bock only 
By redoubled efforts. Would it not be easier 
In that case tor the government 
To dissolve the people 
And elect another?'*. 

Whereas Brecht wrote with irony and 
sarca.sm. Karyakin was being deadly serious. 
How the Karyakins of the present Russian 
system would love to abolish the people, so 
that their anointed ‘vozd’ or the Supreme 
Leader can rule unhampered by criticism or 
opposition! The benighted intelligentsia 
seems to be incapable of anything except 
manipulating the memories of two pasts, the 
one pre-revolutionary, currently idealised 
beyond measure, the other communist, 
currently reviled beyond recognition, to share 
in the spoils of power. If the old, pre¬ 
revolutionary intelligentsia, was notable for 
its unbearably intense idealism, its high 
values, of one sort or another, the 
contemporary imclligentsiats marked mo.stiy 
by an absence of both. 

Fedor Burlatsky, a rather well known 
journalist, had foreseen it coming. He had 
warned a member of the intelligentsia way 
back in 1990, when they were organising 
against Gorbachov and rooting tor Yeltsin, 
but believed that they will be able cither lo 
control or to get rid of Yeltsin aiier their 
victory: 

. you will work under him, not he under 
you Anmd when the need foi you phases, 
without batting even an eye-lid he will find 
a replacement for you. And once again the 
intelligentsia will run attei him. cheering, 
asking himio become our Pinochet, to bash 
the opposition scoundrels, and bring them, 
his favourites, near to the thmne.'’ 

One line of speculation around 
Zhirinovsky, that he was created cither by 
the former Communist Party or by the State 
Security Committee, KGB, can neither be 
proven nor unproven. This is because the 
Yeitsinitc intelligentsia cannot accept or 
comprehend that apart from being their own 
creation, heis agenius of a social demagogue, 
aproduct of Russian ‘collective unconscious¬ 
ness’ . He IS some essential part of ournational 
with which we refuse to have any 
connection."' It is not possible to put him 
down or outface him because he is an 
impossibly successful caricature of himself. 

Zhirinovsky likes to create mystification, 
both about himself and about his policies. 
For instance, he acts as a rabid Russian 
nationalist cum Slavophile and even displays 
some degree ot anti-semitic character 
designed for his political constituency. He 
has given a somewhat fanciful account of 


bU birth* dspecially his aditw, in his 
autobiographicai brodiure published last 
year.'* In reality he is a half Jew, bom in 
Alma-Ata, capital of Kazakhstan. According 
to the marrii^ certificates of his mother and 
other documents found there recendy, it 
seems to be established beyond any 
reasonable doubt that he is the son of his 
mother's second husband. Wolf Isakovich 
Eidelshtein. When he was 18. he tq^lied to 
change his surname to 22iirinovsky, which 
was the surname of his mother’s first husband 
who had died 18 months before his birth.’" 

His political detractors are too busy 
making fun of his own account of his 
childhood, find-ing discrepancies, to notice 
something much more important. This has 
been pointed out by Aron Belkin, an 
eminent psychoanalyst: 

. .at the narrower peaks of social pyramid 
you will not find many persons of whom it 
can be said with such absolute certainty he 
IS self-made ’’ 

Belkin has in mind not only the very 
difficult childhood of Zhirinovsky, but his 
unswerving love for his mother, despite the 
fact that she hardly reciprocated, which 
provides him feelings of confidence and 
certainty. At the same time, he is consumed 
with very precious ideas, creative, inventive, 
political which consumes ail his energies.’’ 
Moreover. 

Everything has been done to publicly insult 
Zhinnovsky and. together with him, millions 
of his supporters, though ii is evident that 
to play on this key in the present situation 
IS the most Jangcious ol all 
Even more has been done to turn him into 
a demonic, unbeatable tigure, to fnghten 
everybody with him, including small 
children. By the wny.rumoursabout ‘asccrct 
psychological weapon' at the disposal of his 
party are ot the same order 
Though any secret weapon has nothing to 
do with the matter. If the democratic camp 
lacked something, it was a common, 
elementary psychological readiness for 
human understanding of the voters, capability 
to foresee and calculate how they accept 
different politicians, and how they respond 
to their actions and speeches.” 

It IS quite possible that Zhirinovsky's 
attempts to cover his Jewish ancestry- 
maintaining that his father was an ethnic 
Russian, the .second husband of her 
mother - might in the end undo him in a 
nttion where anti-semitism isdeeply rooted. 
However, for the moment he is thriving on 
projecting himself as an anti-semite in subtle 
ways and simultaneously maintaining that 
he is not. And his opponents, too, while 
protesting against his anti-semitism at the 
same time try to make him a victim of their 
own sophisticated anti-semitism. 

This was so evident in the Russian foreign 
minister Andrei Kozyrev’s’" reaction to 
Zhirinovsky’s posture as a militant defender 
of Russian and Slav interests. He remarked 
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why ZhiniHiviky wu twch ■ detender of 
Ruutan intnesu, having no relatiimship to 
RusHara’* A sly way of underlining hts 
Jewishness As a commentator has put it 

Factually, Vladimir Zhinnovdcy, with his 
‘papa junst'*^ posture played the role of a 
psychoanalytical instrument, with the help 
of which the unconscious antisemitism of 
the democratic part of the Russian society 
was made visiUe ” 

But he IS no fool and possesses an unusual 
degree ot common touch Notonety, after 
all, IS also a scale of some kind of success 
in politics For instance, he has declared 
“We will reach the warm seas - there will 
be pineapples and bananas People do not 

un^rsund high-talutin geopolitical aims 
but they can grasp the simple notion about 
the plentitulness of pineapples and bananas, 
ordinary tropical fruits which they so much 
like winch are so exotic and expensive to 
buy in Russia How peaepti ve he isof Russian 
psychology in this respect can be confirmed 
by Yeltsin himself, who proudly explained 
to French correspondents in an interview 
what an exotic fruit kiwi was and that a 
measure of the success ot his economic 
policies was its availability in Russian shops 
Endlessdenunciationsof Zhirinovsky from 
all sides, which virtually means unending 
publicity, continue to flood the Soviet media 
It IS done in a most careless manner, mixing 
dubious profundities with abusive, street 
level language One of the most pretentious 
and banal ol such efioits has come from no 
other than Gaidar, the former deputy prime 
minister regarded as one ot the relatively 
tew intelligent persons in the Yeltsin circle, 
and responsible tor the rather disasU’ous 
economic policy until his removal ’** 
Gaidar has made a shatienng discovery 
He insists that Zhirinovsky can be compart 
only to (he Hitler of 1929 not oi the later 
years He otters no intelligent arguments for 
this distinction What follows is a parody of 
classical pseudo-Marxist analysts of Hitler’s 
nse to power, combined with hystencal, 
speculative and wild accusations directed at 
i^innovsky For instance, implying that he 
IS a clone ot Hitler, Gaidar wntes 

‘Certainly an epigone of Hitler is very 
'piuable But such people are always pitiable 
tdl they come to power Their real greatness 
can be measured only with one thing, the 
number of people they killed " 

Of course, Zhinnovsky has said and done 
many stupid things But he has not killed 
anybody yet and he does not become Hitler's 
epigone simply because Gaidar uses his 
imagination to project the image of mass 
killings to come Such laborious and 
provocative attempts to paint Zhinnovsky 
blacker than black are doubly ironical 
While ZhinnoN sky and his party took no 
pan in the bloody events ot October 3-4, 
It was Gaidar himself who gave a call to 
the people on the evening of October 3 to 
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this ineqwnit^ ciRI wag ignored them 
Otherwise, die Uoodshed on the streets of 
Moscow could have been horrendous All 
that Gaidar seems to be doing is to be 
transfernng his own bloodthirstiness, typical 
of an influential secuon of the present day 
intelligentsia, the class to which he belongs, 
on to Zhinnovsky and thus fnghten people 
out of their wits He might think that he is 
giving Zhinnovsky a bad name But it is 
people like Gaidar who will, at the end, 
succeed into turning Zhii iiiovsky into a figure 
of greater proportions Yeltsinites as a whole 
also must ponder seriously and deeply as to 
how they themselves are contnbuting to (he 
nse ot radical nght in Russia, apan from 
Zhinnovsky, by promoting and participating 
in ‘irration^ist myths of national rebirth’ 
Then there are those who compare the 
present Russian situation to that of the 
Weimai Republic ot Germany'' and insert 
Zhinnovsky in place of Hitler Obviously 
this argument dws not suit Gaidar because 
his own economic policies are partly 
responsible for creating the Weimar-like 
coiiditions Besides, it isthe Weimar Republic 
which created Hitler not the other way round 
Gaidar remains mute on the point, but it the 
present-day Russia can be compared to the 
Weimar Republic, then could Yeltsin be its 
Hindenburg 

While Yeltsin denounces him publicly, 
and co-operates with him pnvately from a 
distance, Zhinnovsky simultaneously praises 
and opposes him publicly, without cnticising 
And strange though it may appear, it is 
Zhinnovsky who has put his finger on the 
secret ot Yeltsin’s hold on the masses, as no 
one else has succeeded in doing He has 
pointed to Yeltsin’s waning, though 
connecting it with his own nsing star Or so 
he thinks 

By the way about the daddy Friends and 
companions aic already quietly wnting him 
oft their books Fiom the West hints of a 
similar kind are coming Well he has played 
out his role an ku is necessary to took tor 
a new person They even sent an inspector, 
uncle Nixon I tell you as a practical Russian, 
It IS too early to write Yeltsin off Boris 
Nikolaevich is an absolutely mystic figure 
He was buried as a politician and as a man 
ten times, and ten times he has arisen He 
IS simply a hero out of Russian tales 
Therefore, you cannot understand him with 
logic Like myself We are both mystics 
So. among the candidates, Yeltsin is my 
roost serious opponent for the new 
presidential elections The rest ore village 
teacners and boys from Moscow’s 
privueged schools ” 

There are voices m the wilderness which 
poitt out that trying to nuke 29iinnovsky 
the object of obsessive attacks.dcroiiK laiions 
and hatred before the public IS self Uelcating 
Worse, It IS not objective evaluatum but an 
emotional state Yun Afuiasiev, himself a 
radical and once a prominent supporter of 
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this. He argues: 

Yes, the so-called representatives of 
democratic public very much want to view 
the mam threat to the Russian democracy 
in the‘fascism of Zbirinovsky',and the mam 
task of democrats a struggle against this 
fascism But really, IS Zhinnovsky the cause 
of our misfortunes? It is - in the policies of 
the Russian aulhonties, partly because they 
are becoming devoid of social onentation 
No one wants to understand that the reason 
for massive dissatisfaction of the population 
IS in the worsening life of a large part of the 
society Itiseasiertodeclarethatonedissatis- 
fied section is communist, others fascists 
Whatever the present success ot 
Zhinnovsky, in the long run it is unlikely 
to lead him to the commanding heights of 
the power structure In the last analysis, 
Zhinnovsky is a very soperficial and 
temporary phenomenon His part comedy 
act IS already beginning to lose charm for 
the public and beginning to work against 
him Particularly negative has been the 
reaction to his forays abroad where be has 
behaved in a highly boonsh fashion And 
while such behaviour was laughed oft at 
heme, the Russian people are acutely 
sensitive about theK representatives' 
behaviour abroad To givejust one example 
of such concern, to this day people have not 
forgotten or forgiven Nikita Khrushchev for 
taking off his shoe and banging it in the 
United Nations in October I960 
Not surpnsingly, Zhinnovsky’s public 
raung is steadily falling ” His faction in the 
Sute Duma, too, is at sixes and sevens '* 
Fven some of his former admirers are 
desertinghim Oneofthemhasjustpublished 
a blistenng brochure, denigrating him from 
every possible angle, personal as well as 
political, though it is difficult to disentangle 
substance from hostile gossip'* People 
voted tor him and his supporters out of 
frustration and anger But in a race for the 
presidential chair, they will take note of his 
absurdities and will be more cautious about 
Zhinnovsky’s capabilities The political 
establishment too, caught off guard last tune, 
will see to It that hts wings are clipped, 
though It will be no easy task after ail the 
buildup he has been given, and continues 
to be given, even if it be of a negative 
character Once someone has been blown up 
to huge dimensions as a demon, his size 
cannot be shrunk quite at will He is also 
being subjected to all sorts of legal actions 
about his ideas, which will only make him 
appear as a victim of the establishment For 
all these reasons he will undoubtedly retain 
a certain degree of support but is most 
unlikely to acquire sufficient number of 
votes to propel him to the top 
It shmild not be overlooked, too, that a 
number ot his voters came from among the 
supporters ofAlexanderRutskoi'", who could 
not take part in the elections since he had 
been dismissed from (he post of vice- 
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preaidentfcy Ytiltmiiandjit^soiMd fitiwas 
released afterwards in an amnesty by the 
newly elected State Duma Since his release 
he has become politically very active 
^hmnovsky himseli seems to think that in 
(he next presidential election not due till 
1996. his main opponent will be Rutskoi il 
Yeltsin IS not a candidate Among the pubi ic, 
too, the feeling is gniwing that Zhtnnovsky. 
Yeltsin and Rutskoi will be most probably 
among the top three candidates Thai is it 
the elections are held at all 

At the LDPR Congress held on Apnl 2, 
though uttering a lew mild wordsol c riiK ism 
of Yeltsin and his policies lor the tiist time 
aftei a long gap largely lor lilting the morale 
ot the party faithlul Zhirinovsky essentially 
confirmed that he did not exclude fuithcr co 
operation with Yeltsin ' Zhirinovsky and 
his party are by no means the ultimate 
extremists There are a number of other 
groups which are even more nationalist or 
rightist in thciroutlook and unlike his party, 
even violence prone 

II 

The Autumn of the Patriarch 

One significant result ol Zhirinovsky s 
election success was the least expected It 
heralded the arrival ol the autumn ol the 
patriarch though it is likely to be a very 
prolonged one Superliciaily Yeltsin had 
his way in the December 199? elections 
because the voters approved hi s constitution 
though we now know that a high degree ol 
scepticism is in order <ibout actual election 
resultsbecauscthcbailot boxes weremessed 
around in a big way *' Though it i s a disputed 
matter it does appear to be the case that the 
opposition indulged in greater mischict than 
the Yeltsinitcs The icason no luss has been 
made about this is because Zhtnnovsky s 
support tor the constitution was crucial tor 
Yeltsin Ihis continuous help remains very 
valuable even now as signs ot the Kremlin 
leader s weakening gnp proliferate as one 
snatu after another is associated with his 
conduct 

While maintaining the facade ol support 
for Yeltsin even the western leaders have 
been shaken by his behaviour and obviously 
weakening public support Then hidden and 
quiet c oncetn at the emerging political trends 
in Russia came to the surlace with tiic visit 
to Moscow by the foimcr US president 
Richaid Nixon”and the ensuing melodrama 
enacted by \cltsin laking umbrage at 
Nixon s meetings with the turmer Russian 
vice president Rutskoi and the Communisl 
Pirly leader Zyuganov he reacted like a 
typii il Communist P.iriy Distiict First 
Secicl iry ol the lormer days which he had 
been incompanson hecnclowcdevenNixon 
with qualities ot charm and grace 

Refusing to meet Nixon withdrawing his 
transport guards and other courtesy 


facflilies" «nd necalln^ the greaineu of 
Russia with an ugly mien in rtontof television 
cameras on the street, Yeltsin unwittingly 
underlined not only the Iwk ot his own sclf- 
conf idcnce but renewed the misgivings aNiut 
his personal qualities which have always 
been felt in the west Time and again, by 
his personal conduct, he has reinforced the 
stereotype of a kind ot Russian boonshness 
which has prevailed in the west for centuries 

Yeltsin claimed that Clinion had told him 
(hat Nixon's visit had no connection with 
him ** Unless Clinton was deliberately 
misleading Yeltsin this was not true at all 
(see note 43) ills tantrums undoubtedly 
inllKled damage on his political credibility 
in Amcnca and the west Bclalcdlv realising 
this md atraid ol straining his iclations with 
Bill Clinton he climbed down and had it 
conveyed that the incident was to be 
ennsideted closed When Nixon died a tew 
weeks later on Apnl 22 he noi only sent 
a message' ot condolence but had a 
repiescntativc mend the tuneril However 
the damage w IS ck no Yeltsin s vulncrahiliiy 
lem'iinid in vkw .md he had good reasons 
lo be ntivous Nixon s meetings with his 
opponents isas a signal albeit an unotlicial 
one ihai iicilnps Washington was heginning 
to dist.ince ilsell trum him just as it had 
distanced liom Gorbachov by cxiendini; 
support lo Yc It sin in the past The di I lercnc c 
was that (his time it had no actual or reliable 
altci native in view 

This vulnerability was compounded when 
rcpoits ciiculatcd ol a plot involving even 
some ol his close associates lo remose him 
Iroin powci I his was ot course denied by 
Yeltsin and his associates 1 he coiuiovcrsy 
suiiuunding the provenance ol this report 
stionglv suggested that ii was imuc in 
cxeicise in ere King confusion in the piihlic 
mind and prepaiing it for the possibility ot 
such a c hangc rather than any kind ot a plot 
which had I iilcd lo nialeiialisc ” 

Alter till these alarms Yeltsin reappcaicd 
tn public apptrcntly healthy and vigorous 
physically as well as politically But it has 
been noticeable ovci a long peiiod that 
Yeltsin goes ihiough cycles ol elation and 
dcpicssion lasting weeks and months Hut 
pci haps the most signilic ant and telling sign 
in this connection was that all these rcpoits 
Icit the public uitcilyindillciciii Ficsiously 
even a mild suggestion that Ihcic was any 
kind ot a tin cat to his position used to 
unleash ,in avalanche ot agitation in fiis 
support The intelligentsia would rush to 
publish ollectiyc letters in his dctence uige 
him to bash his enemies call on the people 
to lush lo the bamcadcs and shout Irom 
theatre stages that they were lor Yeltsin 1 his 
tunc even these cic menis remained subdued 
sensing how low they have sunk in public 
esteem because ol their blind, sheep-likc 
unciiltcal suppoit fur htm All this could 
hardly escape the attention either ol his 


oppofoonts itioae bendwagoA a^nefiMc 
who have joined him only for the ride 
Stories about his poor physical condition 
have not died down but have been lucllcd 
even more alter his visit to Germany in May 
1994 One correspondent has provided a 
graphic dcscnption ot what happened after 
a dinner in Bonn 

Mr Yeltsin requested and was given a rather 
relaxed schedule when he visited Germany 
tasi week AIict a dinner in the government 
guesthouse the president stumblixi swayed 
andaccoidingtooncohserver, ‘scemedclose 
in collapse Helmut Kohl the chancellor 
grasped him around the waist and the (wo 
men gradually ascended the staircase 
Diplomats said that Mr Yclisin drank a 
model ale amount ot alcohol at the 
dinner Bonn lound itsell playing host to a 
physically ti uuhicxj man who talked for most 
ot the tune like an ardent nationalist 
Pur good measure an editorial in the paper 
added 

The Russian government is now Itinclioning 
under a president in possession ol enormous 
constitutional |Hvwei but who uses his pow ci s 
litiullv and ineicasincly c piuiously He 
seems intellectually .iml physte illy to be 
hall absent ‘ 

[ arlict his loosening authority ami giip 
OVCI politic il insiiimionsh Klhccnundeiimcd 
on April 6 when the ( oiincil ol the 

I ederation tailed to iccipl the icsigiiation 
ol Alcxci Ka/aiinik thcFiocut,iloi (icncral 
s,Rki d bv Yeltsin on I cbruaiy 26 1994 

II IS a piquant story On May 29 I9K9 .it 
the First Congiess ol Deputies ol the Soviet 
Union Ka/annik had ni ide loom lor Veltsin 
in the Supreme Soviet elected by the 
C ongiess giving up his own mcmbciship ' 
Yeltsin had been blocked bv the 
conservatives Allci Oclobci 199? 'Velisin 
brought him in as the Procurator Gem ' li 
no doubt believing he will do as told 
Unlortun.itcly lor Yeltsin he turned out to 
have a mind ol his own When the State 
Duma declared an amnesty em February 2? 
1994 ten those involved in thee mipoi August 
1991 and the events ol October 1993, 
K.i/annik lefuscd Yeltsin's verbal orders lo 
dcly the legislature and let these pcisons 
remain m detention Hcdidsoonpiinciplc ' 

,So Ka/annik was no lunger acceptable lo 
Ycitsin who appointed anothci person to the 
post But both the resignation and the new 
appointment required the appioval of the 
Council of Federation Yeltsin had assumed 
that ihe Council would suppon him since 
It was largely his creation and so designed 
as to bypass the State Duma which he 
distrusted The Council sensing Yeltsin s 
growing isolation and his arbitrary methods 
ot appointments, rebelled and thus landed 
him an unenviable position As usual in such 
conflicts, Yeltsm simply maint,imcd that 
Ka/annik could not return to work and the 
new appointee must continue to hold the 
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po$t Tito trtaMMto |0M <»ii and Ydtrin's 
man camoi on in the post, regtffdiess ot the 
constitutional propnety 
Kaunnik also disclosed that after the 
arrest oi Ruslan Khasbulatov** and 
Alexander Ruiskoi, he received unsigned 
recommendations trom the president's 
administrative olfici., stipulating not only 
that he should investigate their cases 
swiftly but charge them under the article 
tor complicity in murder, and hand over the 
cases to the militaiy bench ol the Supreme 
Court 'The case should have lasted only 
two-three days and everyone was to have 
been sentenced to death A presidential 
spokesman Alexander Orlyonov imme 
diately charged Ka/annik tor being a 
‘psychiainc’ casetobcsoivcdbya ‘doctor’ '' 
How like the good old Bre/hnev” days when 
the dissidents were sometimes i onsigned to 
psychiatric hospitals at the will ot the 
administration Now Ka7annik has formed 
his own political party called ‘Narodnoi 
Sovesii (I*eoplc sC onscicnccParty) though 
foi the time being only at the local level in 
Omsk in western Siberia where he is a 
piotessor ot state and mimic ipal law '* 
Another example ot Yeltsin s caprice is 
the wav he has treated Sergei Shakhiaia 
senioi tiguii m his administration and once 
upon a time a close advisor barl) m May 
rumours began circulating that Shakhrai h<id 
been removed trom his mam job as minister 
toi iiationalitiesandregional policy He was 
away trom Moscow at the time and when 
asked to confirm temarked that he did not 
know anything about it But the lumour was 
contiimed b> Yeltsin s press secietaiy who 
explained that this was because the president 
was not satisfied about some personal 
political motives ol Scigci Shakhrai and his 
tuiuic plans do not always coincide wiih the 
interests ol Kussn " Read in eicsis ol 
Yeltsin inplaceot inteiesisotRussu and 
almost cveiythmg can be pul in its place 
In reality I he dismissal was because Shakhrai 
has formed his own parly and ticldcd it m 
the December l99tclections thusdistancing 
himscll trom Yeltsin to some extent without 
opposing him lie has also made no secret 
ofhisprcsidenUulambitions Hispunishment 
followed a few months later Shakhrai 
resigned mahu't trom the post ol the deputy 
prime minister but it is also indicative of the 
topsy-turvy conditions ol the highly 
personalised politics in Russia today that 
Yeltsin refused to accept the resignation, 
characterising it as a “capnee"*' on his part 
Shakhrai has pocketed the slight and 
n mamed in the cabinet, without a portfolio 
' ''v has the popularity ot Yeltsin, so 
greatly in public favour until recently, at 
long last begun to dimmish ’ There are lour 
mam reasons First and foremost he has not 
only been not able to keep his promises ot 
quick prosperity through the introduction ol 
market economy, there has been a steep 


fdcciine in the standisml of HviHg Socondly, 
the erratic nature of hu peiwnal conduct on 
policy and personnel matters has eroded the 
confidence of the public in his governing 
ability He is widely perceived as having not 
only a serious drink problem but periodic 
bouts ot incapacity to perform his duties In 
the third place many of those belonging to 
his close circle as well as in the government 
are in general perceived to be cither corrupt 
or incompetent or both, whether fairly or 
unfairly Last, but not the least, the artillery 
bombardment on the Supreme Soviet though 
supcrticially accepted with a shrug by the 
people, made a big and irreverstblc dent m 
their indulgent and res|xx:tlul attitude towards 
Yeltsin The inner feeling of the people was 
best summed up by,in old Russian bystander 
watchingthebomhardment * Russiahasbcen 
executed We can go home ”* 

Above all a president who never ceases 
boastme that he is the first elected Russian 
president m history though he invariably 
torgcls to add that he was elected president 
ot the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist 
KepublictRSi SR) a constituent republic ol 
the Soviet I'nion has proved lohc the least 
coticcnied for the welfare ol the people His 
response to any criticism ot inadequacy is 
to accumulate still more power m his hands 
But as the constitutional power of the 
president increases with each new political 
manoeuvic so do the madequ.uies of the 
shuddering Russian political system It is no 
longer d'stmguishcd by logic law or order 
and berg run according to his arbitrary 
dogm itic whims Ol those of his advisors by 
telephone tiom the Kremlin 

Thcaccumui uive incompetence ol Yeltsin 
tuiulcthecounfiv is becoming sotiansparcnt 
that sonic political observers can no loneer 
lorhcar to comment on it publicly Vitaly 
Trcty ikov the chid edito' «f Ne:a\isirnmc. 
Ga:i ui has noted two chtir ictcristic traits m 
a Iront page rditoiial Boris Yeltsin neither 
likes nor h.is the ability (fiom the beginning 
ot autumn 1991) to answei straightforward 
questions And it obliged, docs not do it 
evasively(inaMarxistmanner dialectically 
as Gorbachov used to answer) but provides 
two contradictors answers simultaneously 
Noonehas Tretyakov added savagely such 
sickening thirst for power higher than which 
IS only God as has the president of Russia 
(Me also does not exist lor the atheisiically 
brought up Yeltsin)"’ 

111 

The Gospel according to St Boris 

Unfortunately while Yeltsin constantly 
evokes the greatness ot Russia and respect 
tor the first elected president in Russian 
histoiy, more often than not his own conduct 
leaves much to be desired and diminishes 
himpeisonally as well as Russia Formstance 
after the excitement around the Troaty ot 


Civic Accoid, the pmsident introduced yet 
anotherdivmionforthepublic HepuUished 
a new book lavish with gaudy colour photos 
and luxuriously printed in Finland on roy^ 
art paper The objective was to explain his 
point of view on recent events in Russian 
history in which he was the central figure 
It was launched with great pomp and 
ceremony at the House of Receptions on top 
ot the Lenin Hills It hardly created the kind 
oi exc ilement or stir among the public which 
the president and his cronies had perhaps 
intended There were no queues to buy the 
hook, and little praise On the contrary there 
was some savage cnticism 
Stylistically, it is a purriing hybnd, its 
genre diflicult to determine, somewhere 
between a chronological notebook, a diary 
and a memoir It is a product of team work 
by the president’s advisors and the editors 
ot the weekly under the leadership 

ot Valentin Yurmashov a journalist who 
had also wntten his earlier memoirs 
Something ot its flavour can be gleaned 
by noting the contrasting treatment ol Naina, 
the president s wite, and Raisa witc c t the 
former Soviet president Mikhail Gorbachov 
He writes about Naina with true feeling ‘in 
general it is hard to be a wile Being my 
wile IS even harder Then, to be the wile of 
the president - that is sheer horror But, 
ol course it docs not mailer that Raisa was 
also ihe wife ol the president of an even 
higger state and had to bear constant 
denigration and slander spread by the 
opponents ol her husband 
Yeltsin recalls that the bodyguards ot 
Ciurbachov lold him that when Gorbachov 
used to return from work the couple would 
take a long walk, going round the house two- 
three times This relaxed him after a hard 
day s work and he also filled in Raisa on 
the events ot the day All this in an accusing, 
aggrieved lone as it it was a sin tor them 
to do so Then he surmises that of course, 
It meant that in due course Raisa began to 
influence policies and appointments, thcHigh 
he produces no concrete evidence tor this 
Thus having thrown a stone at Raisa, he 
compares her behaviour with the virtues of 
his own wile Naina'’’ 

More unlortunate still, this unpleasant, 
nasty signal by the first elected one has been 
promptly interpreted by his subordinates to 
pour more dirt on Raisa and Mikhail 
Gorbachov Alert to his wishes they have 
wasted no tune in orderto please then beloved 
leader hvestta promptly published a long 
article trom its Washington correspondent, 
Vladimii Nadcin, spreading scandtil around 
ilicir name based on a book published m 
the west by Valery Boldin who was 
Gorbachov’s assistant tor a decade betrayed 
him and was one ot the kev architects of the 
August 1991 military political roup against 
him "’The book came out months ago though 
Nadcin pretends that it has just come out m 
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order to justrfy the neounting of the 
vilification of Raisa and Mikhail by Boldin 
atto' he understood the signal from the just 
published book by Yeltsin Curious that 
Boldin and Yeltsin wallow in the same story 
airout the after work stroll ot the Gorbachovs, 
thus displaying theirsimilar valuejudgments 
Nowhere in the book is there even a hint 
ot any honest admission that Yeltsin 
destroyed the Soviet Union in order to get 
nd ot Gorbachov, nothing more Given his 
undying antagonism towards Gorbachov, 
his open satisfaction from denigration of 
Raisa IS understandable enough But what 
can one make ot the personal qualities and 
morals ot a head of the state who not only 
relies on the bodyguards of his predecessor, 
who acted like common informers of the 
Stalin-Brezhnev penod. to carry tales about 
Gorbachov’s family life but reproduces them 
in his memoir with a triumphant smirk’’ It 
does not seem to occur to him that he is 
setting an ugly precedent which might i ome 
to haunt him or his family in later years if 
his successor might be equally interested in 
tittle-tattle about him from his bodyguards 
Yeltsin ’ s loathing of Gorbachov, of course 
extends in all directions A Russian director 
has just disclosed that he made a film of 
Gorbachov in dialogue with a well known 
and formerly dissident wnter Vladimir 
Maximov It is gathering dust on the shelves 
Why’’ In the words ol the director Nikishin 
At the television they would not agree at all 
to show Gorbachov on the first channel (the 
main television channel) In any lorm 
Evidently, Bragin (then head of the Ostankino 
Television) was alsocarrying out orders No 
doubt. It was adec ision ol Boris Nikolaevich 
(Yeltsin) himself to prevent any Gorbac hov 
oppeaianceonthescrcen Gorbachov himself 
understood it When we were making the 
film, every half hour he lemarked all the 
same, 1 doubt that some day it will be shown 
on the screen That is what really happened 
And these cassettes remai ned somewhere on 
the shelves of Ren Tv After all the same 
Gorbachov had allowed Yeltsin to appear 
on teles ision ** 

Spitetuincss not only towards Gorbac hov 
and anything connected with him, but also 
towards many ol his own colleagues is 
evident thioughoui the book It does not 
seem to occur to him that such visceially 
insulting attitude towards his Russian 
antagonists and ft tends in the end diminishes 
only him Incidentally, it is the one quality 
which It shares with the memoirs ol the Iron 
Lady, Baroness Thatcher ™ whom Yeltsin 
counts among the two personalities he most 
admires, the other being the Soviet scientist 
and humanist, the late Andrei Sakharov But 
even Lady Thatcher docs not go to such 
lengths in tnvialising her former associates 
It has been a tradition of the Kremlin 
leaders since Stalin to manipulate words and 
texts according to their convenience in 
different contexts Yeltsin’s Jottings' aie 


not an exception to this About Khasbulatov 
and the circumstances of hts election as the 
chairman of the Supreme Soviet of Russia, 
the Russian version of the book comments 
“He IS not Russian, and this made a definite 
political sense, he will be supporfd by the 
autonomous republics When we were 
workingtogeiherl studied his nature well 
But the English language version it reads 
“As a non-Russian a Chechen, the other 
non-Russian republics ot Russia supported 
him I have known Khasbulatov now for a 
while and have studied his Oriental nature" 
(Cmphasis added) ’’ 

While both versions play on the nationalist 
chauvinist Russian sentiments, the English 
compilation seems to be designed fur 
enlisting the sympathy from the powerful 
and steadily nsing racist sentiments in Europe 
and Amcnca as it it is enough to condemn 
Khasbulatov i n their eyes to cal I him Oriental 
Perhaps the compilers of the English version 
also thought it might provide an extra bonus 
by strengthening Yeltsin’s Euro American 
credentials if he shows he despises 
Khasbulatov because of his Onental 
nature’ ” What a pity that the name ol the 
Russian president should be associated with 
such racist slurs against Lis own citizens All 
this IS much too reminiscent ot the stones 
which circulated alter president Nixon s first 
visit duiing the Brezhnev penod about the 
Soviet leader trying to con vi ni e the Amcncan 
president that he would be much better ofl 
by dealing with Russians rather than Ihe 
Chinese who were slant-eyed' 

Oneol the most vitriolic attacks of Yeltsin 
IS reserved forGcnnady Burbulis ” his lormcr 
brains trust May be because he owes him 
so much He recalls when he first met him 

f must admit that my convcisations with 
Gennady inspired me with new ideas dining 
that penod He knew how to took fai into 
the future as well as give current events a 
strategic global mlerpietation As a result 
aconceptionof newpolilics anew economy 
a new state system and way ot life for Russia 
began to take shape more distinctly 

In other words Burbulis Nupplicd the 
brains First the Soviet Union, and then 
Russia, have left the enormous and indelible 
consequences ot that brain power Reading 
through his tirade against Buibulis one cannot 
help teeling that his intense dislike tor 
Buibulis IS because he is a mirror image ol 
him and when a mirror image is not a 
shadow but real it is harder to tolerate 
But despite his intellectual debt to Burbulis, 
“who made Yeltsin picsident made him 
familiar with our ideals, brought in Gaidar, 
taught Yeltsin liberalism and the 
Kremlin leader denounces him for 
“overweening pnde”,” for ‘ an oversensitive, 
arrogant nature" lor loving “trappings of 
power” ’'’The real reason is something else 
He could not tolerate remaining beholden 
all the time to a superior intellect who raised 


him tt> polkteal Ydtihi ctcplidits: 

1 won't hide the fact that at a certain {xunt 
I began to feel an irrational weanness with 
this man It had been building up 
subconsciou,.ly I go* tired of seeing the 
same face in my office, in meetings, at 
receptions, in my home, in my dacha, on tiw 
tennis court, in the sauna 

Gaidar and Rutskoi also come under 
criticism but it is far less vitriolic even 
though, next only to Khasbulatov, Rutskoi 
became his enemy number two Some other 
well known personalities are denounced as 
“creature of Gorbachov"*' and so on 
In spite of ail this one ot the president's 
favounte poodles among the intelligentsia, 
the theatre director Mark Zakharov, was in 
ccstacy at the presentation 

I read this book till thice in the morning and 
was astonished by us great simplicity That 
simplicity, which was bequeathed to us by 
Lev Tolstoy'“ 

Very surpnsing that hts other lavuuntc 
Karyakin, has not found in it a Dostoevsky 
yet, he being a specialist in this great Russian 
wnter ot the 19th century Perhaps there has 
not been enough time lor that There still 
lemain to be discovered analogie< with 
Turgenev Bunin and many, many more 
The scope is very wide The faithful among 
the intelligentsia will have no trouble finding 
still more nattenng compansons 
It IS not only the intelligentsia which has 
lavished praise on the book f^ven those not 
in this categuiy have not lagged behind I or 
instance the gcncial diieclor of the Volga 
Automobile Works one of the biggest in the 
country, Vladimir Kadannikov, compared 
the book to a biblical gospel at the 
presentation The comment afterwards was 

Of course no one understood why the Gospel 
May be because a' is well known tiotli 
these books were written by a group’*' 

The American promoieis ot Yeltsin were 
also not to be left out and dutifully intoned 

The lady from the American weekly 
New\week where chapters of the Jottings 
were being printed read out thanks lor the 
honour tendered to her magazine (red sports 
jacket, black pantyhose, without any make 
up cosmetics a strong accent - no excite 
mcni in the audience) ** 

There were also those, insulted in the 
pages of the book by the president, who took 
umbrage One such was l^vel Grachev,*'the 
current duicneu minister, criticised tor 
hesitaimg to scmiJ ihe army to perpetrate the 
October 4 massacre of the White House, who. 

already halt way to the House of 
Receptions, read some of the pages of the 
Jotting of a Prettdeni, according him 
personally, and was greatly upset So. he 
ordered the driver to turn the car back, and 
even threatened resignation on the secure 
phone line As a matter of fact some tension 
in Yeltsin, which was noticed even by 
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strangers according to rumours, could be 
explained because of this escapade by the 
defence minister ** 

In the Russian version Yeltsin makes some 
remarks about his visit to India, explaining 
that "for Russia this visit is important tor 
several reasons" *’ He explains that for some 
reason ounng the past few years contacts 
with India were disrupted though there were 
no black spots in relations between the two 
countries He contends that there is some 
special feeling about India in Russia, and 
though the two countries are very different 
there arc also some common features 
Moreover the visit was important as a test 
of the new Russian foreign policy strategy 
according to him since, unlike ^e Soviet 
Union Russia does not want to make use 
of India as a card against third countries ** 
He does not, of course recall hts firm promise 
to supply cryogenic engines to Inoia on which 
he later reneged under American pressure 
However this display of warmth lor India 
iscntirely missing from the English language 
edition Only matcnal about relation with 
AmencaandGermanyisretained Why waste 
space on advertising connections with mg 
nogs' Nevertheless a cunous decision since 
the book IS more likely to be read in India 
and other countries in English rather than 
in Russian 

1hc book has not icicived much boost 
from the Russian press Maybe because the 
press docs not w ant to risk cnticism but feels 
little enthusiasm to praise it Critics ol the 
Kremlin leader of course, pounced upon it 
The sharpest caiTc from the editor of 
*iiiiwmo>o Capita He praised its 
frankness but pointed out that this did not 
extend to ever ything and there were yawning 
gaps There is not a word about those killed 
in ihe storming of the White House on 
October 4 or their numbers His man 
conclusion about the hook was 

As, tvholc ihcreftrc the genre to which 
this hook belongs is obvious - apol )gm pro 
Vila sua to which end thfr* is franknes 
about some events, anu silence about 
recalling others Thi> genre is widcspie<.d 
in memoirs specially of Ihe politicians, '•ut 
of Ihe oeople in general There is no'htng 
morepleasant and seemingly motceffe.t ve 
than to acknowledge some mismkes in order 
to justify one s conduct in sum tota* ** 

However the distinc non between frank¬ 
ness and cloying sentimentalism seems to 
be blurred by the authors of the bewk The 
readers are forinstancc, told graphically the 
touching story of how Yeltsin once quietened 
hic hungry and crying baby daughter in 'he 
absence of her mother, by offering his breast 
to her in a crowded tram As a loving, proud 
father's deed, fine But was such eirotionat 
nudism on the part, in his own words of 
vice-president’ in cold pnnt necessary > 
Yeltsin again and again refers to the tovc 
of power by others, Gorbachov Burbulis 


and so on, while he himsel fis motivated only 
by a noble spirit of public service Tretyakov 
exposed this pose 

Yeltsin loves power, and how Not in us 
everyday meaning but precisely in its 
absolutist, philosophical and historical sense 
Anyone who questions this fundamental faith 
ofYeltsin will beeither wiped out on rushed 
On the presidential flag of Yeltsin should 
be inscribed, ‘What is good for me is good 
for Russia' Boris Yeltsin does not want this 
or rather is not able tc hide it *' 

Sharp-tongued Valeria Novodvorskaya, 
who has now joined the ‘Democratic Choice 
of Russia' (DVR) was even more dismissive 
of the book She wrote ‘The book is heavy, 
weighing two kilos it '-an be pul on the 
grave of Russia.s democracy nd Russ, in 
democrats 

IV 

Washington Connection 

in contrast to his spi.efulncss towards 
Russian personalities is the lavish praise and 
warmth verging on sycophancy lor foreign 
leaders like George Bush, Helmut Kohl, Bill 
Clinton It IS a very Rus .lan characteristic 
More than I SO years ago the great Russian 
man of letters Alexandr Her/en nadroted 

To this day w, h/ok upon FuropeaiiS and 
upon Europe in the same way as provincials 
look upon those who live in the capital wi*h 
defeicnce and a teclingof ourown infenonty 
knuc kling under and imuatipg ihem taking 
everything in whicn wr are different for a 
defc t blushing ‘o' our •'•cabaritics "d 
concealing them ' 

He went on to describe the attention pa d 
to hranz Lis/t, the famous Hungarian 
vompuser pianist, dunng a visit to Moscov 

Enough silly things were done in hts honour 
in Germanv i-ut here his reception was of 
ciuitcdJiffc uqLal'*y ft one listened to 
any one bet Liszt no one spoke to anybody 
else nor answered anybody el e lrem'‘mhei 
that dt one evening patty Khomyakov" 
blushing for the honourable company said to 
me “Please let us argue about something t^'.l 
Liszt may see that there ore people m th* room 
not exclusively preoccupied witn him *' 

It IS indicative that whenever Yeltsin is 
inthecompanyof'avilised western leaders, 
there is always a broad smile bn his face 
During visits abroad, he also tends to play 
the clown in public For instance, dunng hts 
short trip to Germany in August 1994 It 
suggests that in such circumstances he is 
either not sure of himself o' mistakenlv 
thinks that this kind of behaviour wins him 
popularity in the outside world Strange that 
Yeltsin determined upon proving i lat the 
American German office holder . nothing 
short of his bosom fnends dcKs a >t even 
notice the implications of what he writes 
when be discfoscs that president Bush OP' 


phoned him to keep Gaidar and Kozytev, 
at the time Deputy Pnme Mimster and 
Foreign Ministerrespectively,in theirposts 
It seems that as long as his fhends from the 
west commend whom he should or should 
not appoint, his personal or national pnde 
IS not hurt 

In November 1992, when Bill Clinton 
won the American presidential race, it was 
being gossiped in Moscow diplomatic circles 
that Yeltsin had phoned the outgoing 
pres'dent Bush even before the results were 
cat and plaintively asked him-you are 
leaving now, what should 1 do'’ The story 
may be apocryphal, but the truth of its 
sentiment is confirmed by the dependency 
syndrome of the president in relation to the 
west displayed throughout the book 
However its real basis is not explained 

As fur as the Clinton administration and 
Its policies ere concerned, a perceptive 
American commentator c" Russian politics, 
Stephen F Cohen has observed “It has 
acted us Yeltsin’s political chetrltader, 
accomplice spin doctor”*’ 

Ot course the western leaders are really 
not so Ignorant about basic tacts concerning 
political developments in Russia It would 
be frightening if they were Nor are they so 
enamoured of Yeltsin as he seems to think 
The fac' is that they are bewildered by the 
Russian leader and his actions, though they 
do not want to shots it Fhcir inner perception 
ot \ eltsin has been perhaps voiced by a 
highly e< teemed scholar who has spent his 
long li'''. aneWsing understanding Russia 
Isaiah Berlin, when recently p essed to 
provide a chit of praise lor Yeltsin by a 
Russian interviewer responded with telling 
politeness “1 haven t the slightest idea abouH 
him I don’t understand I cannot tell you whtt 
he will become what sort of person he is 

Moreover in the higher echelons ol many 
western establishments it is now pnvately 
accepted that Yeltsin is sinking But they 
feel obliged to support him pubhi ly bet ause 
f'om their narrow perspective they do not 
perceive a viable alternative and are 
increasingly worried about the future 
direction of Russia They would like Russia 
to remain unstable and weak but in a fashion 
wmch IS recognisable and with which they 
can cope, not in a way which becomes 
unmanageable In thf: light a comp'iant 
Yeltsin suits them 

Fundamentally, it must be grasped that the 
Soviet-Western antagonism during the cold 
war was only superficially about ideology 
To frame it so was a convenient way ot 
packaging and selling it to the masses It was 
essentially the traditional fear of the vast 
Russian or Russian Imperial iandmass 
weighing heavily on Europe and Asia It 
outweighed ideology Did Napoleon match 
in Moscow because it was communist'’ Was 
t' ' t.It Game played between London and 
)i 1 elersburg in the 19th century about 
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ideology^ Was the Russo-Japanese Wareariy 
in the century or the German attack on 
Russia in 1914, tor that mattereven in 1941, 
about ideology^ Hardly 
What pnmanly interests the west now is 
that Russia should never again become such 
a geophysical entity which would require 
considerable resources to contain, as did the 
Soviet Union But such a conception totally, 
and unrealistically, ignores that Russia has 
compelling and legitimate interests in its 
surroundings which must be taken care ot 
Attempts to prevent the excaise ot these 
interests will only make Russia more and 
more alienated trom that very idea ot 
partnership which both sides so much desire 
Still worse would be to pul pressure on 
Russia to do nothing to project them And 
a Russia castrated can neither he a partner 
nor a fnend In this context the nse of 
Zhirinovsky to a certain extent, docs signity 
a protest against the western attempts to 
belittle or ignore these Russian interests 
Even Gorbachov, who is often accused of 
selling out to the west in the first place, has 
warned that its cavalier and unintelligent 
treatment ot Russia could backfire 

The mam thing is that 1 see the danger of 
new seeds of hate sprouting which might 
be sown more or less consciously by both 
sides following the lormei logic of alienation 
and confrontation lortheexistcnceol which 
there appear to be no cardinal reasons OI 
course dilieiences were always ihcie and 
will remain Interests will not always 
coincide And they have to come to terms 
through another new logic* 

Nothing ever emerges clearly Irom the 
perpetual tog surrounding the activities ot 
the Kremlin leaders Oi trom Yeltsin s 
frankness in the book Some explanation ol 
Yeltsin s peisonal tics with the western 
leaders howcvei has come from American 
souices though it deals mostly with the 1991 
period An article by Seymor Hersh an 
American investigative reporter throws a 
fascinating light on it It turns out that in 
the spring ol 1991 Amciicans concluded 
that a u>up against Mikhail Gorbachov was 
being planned and contacted Yeltsin 
beginning to switch their support to him as 
a leader more strongly committed to western 
style demociacy and reforms than 
Gorbachov When Yeltsin went on a second 
visit to Washington in June 1991, he informed 
them confidentially, ‘There will be a coup 
before the end ol the calendar year 
Gorbachov doesn t believe it, but I am 
preparing for it’ 

How he prepared is partly hinted at in the 
article 

In early spnng of 1991 well before the 
Auguste riupattempt, the Bush administration 
learned ot the plotting against Mikhail 
Gorbachov and turned to Yeltsin asa possible 
alternative leader Ovci the next tew months 
US intelligence agencies were assigned to 


help Yeltsin, then president of Russia, 
improve his personal and communication 
sccunty"" 

What Hersh omits from this bland summary 
ot American policy towards Russia in the 
crucial year ot 1991 is even more important 
He refrains from pointing out that it was 
during the Gulf War that the Bush 
administiation took a decision to ditch 
Gorbachov and piomote Yeltsin Partly 
because Bush was annoyed by Gorbachov s 
efforts to mediate with the Iraqi dictator 
S.iddjm Hussein partly because it was 
realised that his hold on the country was 
slipping and partly because he refused to 
lake senously the American warnings about 
the impending c oup So the Amci leans went 
behind the back ot Gorbachov to help his 
sworn foe It suited Yeltsin line 
When the coup against Gorbachov 
eventually took place, on the attcinoon ol 
Sunday, August 18 though the people did 
not know about it till early moimng on 
Monday, the Ameticans moved swiftly to 
shore up Yeltsin They made available to 
Yeltsin their own intelligence inlormation 
ol the houi, that must ol the military 
commanders in the country were refusing 
even to take calls fann the c oup organisers 
in Moscow Thus Yeltsin swiltly realised 
that the coup was collapsing from within 
in tact was virtually ovci and was 
emboldened to resist It Further Hersh wntes 

An Amciican communications specialist on 
duty at the embassy in Moscow was oidctcd 
into the White House with communications 
gear and assigned to help Yeltsin and his 
followers make their own secure telephone 
calls to the various military commanders 
Yeltsin was able to warn them to stecrcicar 
the offici.il said to continue to icfuse calls 
fiurn the coup plottcis in Moscow "" 

Hersh adds very drily 

Late on Monday ii oining a beioic Yclisin 
vowingdel lance di ainaticallv climbed atop 
a Soviet tank in lioiit ol the White House 
photogi aphs depicting his fearlessness were 
published on liont pages round the woi Id 

Thus, alter all it turns out that Yeltsin s 
victory over Gorbachov was not merely 
because of the public support he received 
but also due to direct off stage Amcncan 
involvement on his behalf The sarcastic 
undertone ol Hersh about Yeltsin standing 
on the tank is worth noting So much then 
tor the great saviour of the Russian people 
trom the putsch 

Moreover, the degree of American 
intervention in Russian allairs is no longer 
a matter in which even Yeltsin has a choice 
Under the umbrella ol the necessity for 
protecting Russian nuclear material from 
falling in the hands oi cnminal and extreiiiists, 
which IS genuine to an extent, and coping 
with the fast emerging and expanding 
economic mafia, it is determined by the 


Americans among themselves Henih avers 
that the issue is 

being debated today inside the 
administration How far, if at all, can the 
United Stales intervene in the internal affairs 
ofRussia - ifonly to help protect the Russian 
nuclear arsenaP"” 

On May 26,1994 the BBC reported from 
Washington that the Ameiican Federal 
Bureau of Investigations (FBI) was opening 
an ollicc in Moscow Anieiicans are not in 
the least sentimental in the conduct ot then 
worldwide geopolitics and seem to have 
started sendi ng other signal s that even though 
they have not yet found an alternative to 
Yeltsin, he can no longer take their total 
commitment to him for gianted 
Hersh is deliberately t oiilusing however 
on one very important episode His article 
opens with quite a long and detailed 
discussion of the muidcr ol an American 
businessman Michael Dasaio on November 
I) 199') Two points are made at length 
that he was a very well mtormed person with 
a wide range ot contacts in Moscow and 
that the American Embassy in Moscow look 
little interest in his murder and did no' show 
any energy in pursuing investigations or 
putting pressure on the Russian aulhonties 
to do so Hersh goes on to connect the 
murder to the rising ciime wave iii the 
country the growth of malia and the great 
iisk th,u sooner or later nuclcai material or 
weapons could tail in criminal hands All 
quite obvious and plausible 
Because ot Ins contacts Dasaio was very 
valuablctothe embassy where he had worked 
earlier before becominc a business 
consultant to semi ollicial Americ in 
agencies Heish writes 

Sometimes his access was discomforting to 
themen It the top Dasaio slorinercollcagucs 
are quick to tell of the occasion after a 
ciitical political meeting in 1990 when an 
embassy olticial bescahed Yeltsin then the 
president ot the Russian Federation for 
intoimation Why don t you talk to your 
economic counsellor' Yeltsin replied giving 
Dasaro a title he did not have ‘ I already gave 
cveiMhmg to him (Emphasis added ) 

It IS difficult to avoid the conclusion that, 
whatever his surface role, Dasaro was an 
Amcncan intelligence operative oi some 
sort whose job was to establish unofficial 
contacts with Yeltsin, and act as his 'handler', 
long before 1991, when Washington 
officially started switching to him Moreover, 
It IS significant that he was murdered only 
a few weeks after the events of (^ober 3- 
4, 1993. when Washington publicly and 
very swiftly backed Yeltsin against his 
opponents But wc do not know yet for sure 
what role Washington played behind the 
scenes in the events le^ing to the Black 
October Is it not reasonable to surmise that 
Dasaro's murder was not a simple criminal 
affair but a political one. that he was done 
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away with either beenuae his proximity to 
Yeltsin and his role was resent^ or because 
he knew Ijr too much to be allowed to live'' 
A pity that tar trom answenng the question 
Hersh docs not even raise it in his otherwise 
excellent, highly revealing piece 
As Zhirinovsky has noted, the Nixon visit 
was a pr he in the decline oi Yeltsin's 
authority Another strong indication is the 
almost unconditional support subsequently 
extended by the Secretary ot State 
Christopher Warren to Ukraine in its dispute 
with Russia over Cnmca He praised it, 
even though the Ukrainians have tended to 
act rather licavy handedly on this sensitive 
matter concerning an unhappy and a mildly 
militant Russian minority there a territory 
which was alter all merely gifted to Ukraine 
by a Soviet leader four decades ago "" 
Moreover in the light of the Hersh 
revelations the version ol the August 1991 
putsch against Gorbachov given in Yeltsin s 
Jotiinfis in which he appears as the sole 
hero all the time in control ot developments 
and taking wise decisions must be viewed 
with some degree of bona tide scepticism 
The question also arises whether it is just 
a chance that the American intelligence 
community spilled the beans about the 
August l‘>9l events to coincide with the 
publication of Yeltsin s sell glorifying 
account the luntents ol which they must 
have come to know of some months in 
idv ince 

V 

Theatre of the Absurd 

From all this an unavoidable impression 
of great iniompelence of the present 
leadership in Russia emerges The con 
sequences arc Iclt in every ticld Fall in 
productivity inflation mass poverty 
degradation ol culture - these arc our 
troubles '" rhusopenedathoughttui article 
by an eminent and still highly respected 
Russian academician analysing lamcnling 
and prognosticating the present socul 
political condition ot the country The very 
opening summed up the situation pithily 
The former Soviet health minister 
Academician Yevgeny Cha/ov, has pointed 
opt that the shrinkage of population in Russia 
has become a new sign of distress According 
to him the latest statistics reveals that in 48 
out of 89 regions of Russia in 1993 “the 
death rate exceeded the birth rate ’ 

There is also the rapid and extensive 
cnmmalisation ot the society in all spheres 
under way, with bribery, corruption and 
murder having the upper hand In Moscow 
practically every week some businessmen 
and bankers are being assassinated by hired 
killers In an extremely pessimistic forecast 
about the nature ot power in Russia in the 
foreseeable future. Yavlinsky has warned 
“There is a danger that it will be oligarchic. 


aupermonopolised state with a cnminal 
power structure 

Even Alexander Soirhemtsyn the Nobel 
Pn/c winning writer and an icon ot the 
Russian conservatives who despises 
Gorbachov but has been on Yeltsin s side 
by and large including the massacre of the 
White House on October 4 1993 has begun 
to sec a more realistic picture and recognise 
that the Yeltsinitecconomic policies earned 
out by Gaidar have been adisaster Reluctant 
to criticise Yeltsin he has nevertheless 
remarked 'll showed no compassion toward 
the people Yeltsin went even funher I 
congiatulatc the people lor not rebelling 
It IS as if I were to meet you on the street 
lob you strip you and congratulate you for 
not otfenng resistance 

From the manner in which he has ruled 
Russi 1 since becoming us master garnenng 
more and moie power in his hands 
particularly after staging the coup in 
December 1991 a a han\a (Russian steam 
hath) m Belovezhskaya Pushcha, a virgin 
foiest reserve cum hunting lodge in 
Byelorussia which abolished the Soviet 
Union It IS very cleat that the style of a 
benevolent dictator will suit him tetter A 
lai gc section ot the public might even approve 
ol It the more so since by their behaviour 
ind policies the Yeltsinitcs have done moie 
to discredit the idea ol democracy than 
anybody else There arc compulsions 
liowcvertocamounagehimasadcmixratic 
leader since dictatorship is an unfashionable 
(oniept 

Thcic IS no need to question thit in his 
own way Yeltsin sincerely desires the test 
lor Russia However he seems to have little 
conception ot what this test is how to go 
about It He lacks a vision or any wide 
ranging perception ot the kind of changes 
which arc necessary This absence ot a well 
thought out perspective affects his appioach 
and conduct Ultimately it leads him to 
identify the country with himsell and himself 
alone as the sole interpreter ol what is 
needed Consequently the Russian polity 
has been rapidly reduced to the status of a 
theatre ot the absurd 

Not surprisingly practically every majoi 
move evciy serious policy measure is 
planned and fudged not in the light ot what 
It will do for the country or the people, but 
what It will do tor the status or power ot 
the Kremlin chief It is evident throughout 
the Jitlwff that he has increasingly come 
to think ol himself as the embodiment of 
Russia, in a kind of ck* Gaullist"' lashion 
to some extent but more in the old Tsanst 
manner 

Hence the absence oi any worthwhile 
institution building, any serious promotion 
of the concept of a law-governed state Yes, 
a sort ot constitution does exist formulated 
and adopted by agroupof nominated persons 
Yes, there are elected and semi-elected 


legislative bodies Yes, there arc 
constitutional and other courts Yes. there 
IS government appointed by the president 
and approved by the state Duma But all 
these institutions have been created hastily, 
on an ad hoc basts by twisting the arms of 
the legislatois and the highei echelons of the 
nomenklatura By making them financial 
and political concessions Worse still, all 
these institutions are designed to serve not 
so much the country or society as the 
president the current president And even 
these institutions, established by the president 
himself are being treated uncciemoniously 
It they are not convenient they are just 
Ignored As a result, far from moving towards 
a law-governed state, Russia is being reduced 
and reverted to a phone governed state 

However, even the harshest criticism of 
Yeltsin s deficiencies and shortcomings by 
no means commend the opposition in 
companson Most ot the literal or left centrist 
opposition IS not only fragmented but 
virtually insignificant in terms of public 
support It resembles tiny knots ot people 
gathered around some prominent indi /idual 
Ol two like Yavlinsky or somebody else It 
IS not even opposition as it has all sorts ot 
links with the Yeltsin establishment 

As tor the quality of the nght of centre 
and communist opposition, including the 
party of Zhinnovsky there is not much to 
wntc home about It has undoubtedly a 
degree of public support among those either 
disenchanted with the periormanceot Yeltsin 
or intnnsically hostile to him In terms of 
ideas and philosophy it is monbund ossified, 
stuck in the nostalgia and rhetoric ot the 
Communist-Tsarist past-it is fascinating 
how a varying degree of symbiosis of these 
two pasts IS protected and utilised by the 
right"*-and becoming more and more 
wildly reactionary and singularly unattractive 
for discriminating voters Moreover even 
these groups are far trom being homogenous 
or united and they are likely to remain 
fragmented 

In pointing to the danger from the right, 
the Ycltsinites are not entirely wrong but 
greatly mistaken in exaggerating the extent 
of support tor these extremes ol the nght 
and in denouncing them indiscnminately as 
fascists It is even more insulting to ^cusc 
those who voted tor them ot being fascists 
Observers have pointed out that 80 90 per 
cent ol those who voted tor Zhinnovsky are 
nowhere near being fascists Most 
important of all the methods chosen and 
used by the Yellsimtes their associates and 
sympathisers in dealing with the nght are 
just as mimical to the healthy growth and 
future ot democracy as they are helpful to 
the militant nght Asretoimcrs whoinitially 
came to power with enthusiastic public 
support, they should at least appreciate that 
public still wants reforms, perhaps m a 
modified and less painful way and does not 
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warn a return to the pa$t Careful observers 
of the political-social scene and the elections 
have little doubt on this score They also 
note “The 12 December elections 
undoubtedly demonstrated the absence ot 
any nostalgia for the communist past in 
Russian society" "* 

The really disturbing aspect ot the present 
political situation is that though the ideal of 
democracy is proclaimed by everyone on the 
political stage, not only their understanding 
of what they mean by democracy is contused 
and pnmiuve, they invanably view their 
opponents as no less than enemies, tit tor 
liquidation It can be argued that it is an old 
Russian tradition going hack to the sanst 
times, when the opponents ot the Tsars saw 
salvation only in the total destruction of the 
Tsanst system and to the Communist times, 
when the Bolsheviks would brook no 
opposition And those professing democracy 
to^y, on both sides ot the divide are 
adopting similar mutually destructive 
attitudes The roots of the tragic events in 
October 1993 were precisely in the approach 
that an opponent is not only an opponent but 
a mortal enemy There are no signs that this 
outlook has changed and unless this happens 
the prospects tor stability and tranquility in 
Russian society will remain bleak 

Another source oi the trouble is the 
emerging ideology of the country more 
correctly economic ideology because any 
well-detined political ideology it has none 
tor the time being It is not termed ideology 
but treated as one and an inviolable one - 
market economy The problem is an old 
one and very Russian Nikolai Berdyaev 
in his commentary onChaadaev"’ has noted 
that to a certain extent his ideas were 
influenced by French and German thinkers 
but that To Western Europe these ideas 
were consci vative To Russia they seemed 
revolutionary "* The same psychology 
prevails today 

Berdyaev also pointed out that Among 
the Russians socialism had a religious 
character even when it was atheistic 
Likewise the idea ot market economy in 
Russia IS also acquiring almost a religious 
character While Amenca and Europe have 
begun to move away from stnctly monetansl 
policies ot the past couple ot decades and 
pure market has never existed there, the 
Russian ruling oligarchy and a wide section 
of the public appears to remain immovably 
convinced that the road to salvation lies in 
firmly following these soiled ideas without 
moditkation, regardless of their eft ecu veness 
or otherwise Apart from a section ot the 
opposition which has little credibility with 
the public, dissenting voices ate tew, and 
even it they can be discerned sometimes, 
they remain unheeded 

A majority ot Russians undoubtedly desire 
and accept the need lor a radical change t rom 
the economic policies pursued under 


communism But they have not the faintest 
idea of what it actually involves except 
perhaps a vague notion that in a market 
economy everyone can get nch quickly 
With rather too much emphasis on the 
‘quick’ Nor does it appear that those who 
formulate and promulgate these policies 
know any better They, too, are dealing in 
concepts in which they appear to be as much 
out ot depth as the man in the street Above 
all, they seem unable to comprehend that 
market economy is not a simple set of rules, 
a ready-made prescription, which has only 
to be applied, to produce instant and miracle 
results 

Thus, unthinking application ot halt 
measures has produced the kind ot chaos 
from which usually anaahy takes over One 
ot the ingredients in this Russian rush to 
market economy is the conscious 
abandonment not only ol the principle ot 
equality, the ideological mainstay of 
communist economy which proved to be <-0 
harmtui in a tundamental sense, but also ot 
the need tor social justice Indeed it seems 
that in the minds of the Russian enthus.asts 
of market economy the two have become 
lused together as highly undesirable values 

Thetrenthusiasm, however, has madethem 
oblivious to one of the great strengths of 
market economy of the west, regardless ui 
the penodtc stresses it sul ters It has survived 
and prospered mainly because while tirnlv 
rejecting equality it has gradually and 
progressively incorporateJ the practice ot 
socialjusticeonan evcrgicaterscalc tbnugh 
obviously not in a manner which wnulo 
satisfy the perfectionists tully And one ol 
the main causes of the widespread resentment 
ot the Yeltsinitc reformers is that they arc 
seen to be indifferent to social justice ot any 
kind Forthepeonle this is the unacceptable 
face ot market economy 

Two c inscquences unavoidably follow 
from this stale ol affairs combined wi>h the 
Kremlin leader s penchant tor doing 
everything with his personal imprint First 
the institutions being set up now have no 
lasting haracter and are being cunstarily 
tmkereo w<th above aP by this resiles* 
president Se< ond the cn >rmous power* 
now being c >nccn*rateJ m tne msiitution ot 
the presidency might beea* l> and massively 
abused it it tails m the lands ot a less 
scrupulous person Such an eventuality 
cannot be ruled out The mo-e so, because 
It can be already Said with some degree ol 
certainty that unless there is a r.iiracic n the 
economic sphere within a year or so and 
it the elections are held, and this is becoming 
a bigger 'if all the time Yeltsin will not 
be tlie next president, no matter how the 
public opinio" IS manipulated A silent vote 
ot no-contidence m him is steadily building 
up The signs are everywhere, in the views 
voiced by the people and in some ot the 
public opinion polls ' ’ 


VI 

On Remaining at die Top 

Instead ot copmg with real problems, 
Yeltsin penodically sets new hares running 
todiventheattenbonofthepeople Itappears 
that these days Yeltsin is much given to 
imitating Spanish political virtues In fact, 
he paid an official visit to Spam in Apnl this 
year It so happens that a national pact was 
signed in Monkloa, mOctober 1977, between 
the Spanish government, the parliamentary 
parties and the trade unions with emphasis 
on economic policy matters Yeltsin was 
consumed by a desire to im'tate this precedent 
without taking into consid>-ration the 
specifics of the Spanish society 

Thus the idea of a civic accord was bom 
Charactcnstically it was announced oneday, 
then a team selected by Yeltsin was set up 
to prepare the document A draft was 
published on April 7,1994 It was signed 
on April 28 by many of the political parties 
and other interest groups though not by all 
ol them and called A Treaty on Civic 
Accord 

However the successful conclusion of the 
treaty was not achieved without a price for 
Yeltsin In the short pciind of time between 
the announcement of the intention and 
signing ot the treaty substantial c oncessions 
had to be made by him tor it to be accepted 
ant signed The most important ot these 
we e made to the outlying regions or the 
Subicds ot the Federation as they are called 
Omitted from the draft version arc 
references to the regions not changing their 
onstiiutional statuses their conforming to 
the Federal constitution and a moratorium 
on their signing bilateral treaties among 
themselves In other words, the legional 
bcxlics were left with gieater freedom to do 
what they like thus diluting the authoniy 
and pov/ers of the Moscow centre and the 
piesident further than ever betore the more 
so since the treaty is in no way binding 
except as a gentlemen’s agreement'' 

While the treaty was in the making many 
sanguine observers had pointed out any 
number o' flaws in its concept, and in the 
lex* ot 'he document The most basic cnticism 
was that as yet a civil society had not emerged 
•n Russia and without it there could be no 
geruine accord But it was of no avail 
becau,>c it turns out that the political 
motivation behind the treaty was hidden till 
after the signing was over 

The treaty on Civic Accord has less to do 
with any kind of social tranquillity than with 
the personal power and position ot Yeltsin 
The treaty seems to be a middle stage in a 
political chess game which perhaps began 
earlier but certainly in the autumn of 1993, 
when the Supreme Soviet was abolished, a 
new constituuon hastily concocted and the 
elections held m December Oneof prominent 
features ot the new constitution was that the 
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Suite Duma and the Council of Federation 
would have a two year term only, extremely 
short for any legislative body it meant, 
however, that elections to these bodies would 
be held in Decembci 1995, while Yeltsin 
would no have to lace election till June 1996 
The purpose ol this kind ol manoeuvring 
was not very clear then but ii is slowly 
emciging that unwilling to submit himsell 
10 an election test, Yeltsin wants his term 
ol oil ice prolonged by means ol an 
amendment to the constitution For this he 
requires co-o|)eration of both the legislative 
organs The pattern has become lathei 
transparent Yeltsin treated a weak State 
Duma He cicatcd a Council ol Federation 
as an instiumeni lor himsell to keep the Stale 
Duma in its humble place Now he isill use 
the Actoul (’omniission lo be set up under 
the terms ol the trcal>, to keep both ihe State 
Duniii and the ('ouiicil at bay and to some 
extent use the Accoid Commission as an 
additional insiitimeni ol Ins powei even il 
Ihtlicaivhasno|uiidicalvalidilv Wilhsiiih 
siippoit and in letiirn lot piolongation ol 
his teim inollicc he will assent to extending 
ihelermsol the olliteol the present legislative 
01 pans b\ aniilhei two veais 
Il I otild not have been a coincideiuc that 
hints about a piesiduniial election being not 
absoliilelv necessai) bcean lo surlace soon 
a'l. I heMgnin<M)l the Atcoid llwasalmosi 
as i| then wa' i planned and piogrammed 
leakiigc ol inloiinaiion I he argunierit runs 
whs nor let him conliiuic ’ It will ivoicl lh< 
riskol apolitical setback loi Veltsinas will 
assiK lai politic.il tensions wliic li anclec lion 
campaign will gcnciatc As a conuiuntaioi 
nbsci \ ed 

In the piesidrnt's tiicle I'inii Hi'niin 
(icon'll Satirov Mexand i M > ikislevi 
<irc IliiiikiM) about the possilnlilv ol 
piolongiii) the picsidcnlial powers ol Hons 
yeltsiii on the basis of a nundaic which 
■ iiii’lit he olit.uned Itoin ihc signatoi les ol 
the doeuinc III on CIVIC accoid Iiirciuiiithey 
will icceive a nuinhei nt ininisteiial poll 
tolios rhcinodctalc sLcllonofthi.op|H>silion 
appeals to be icad> loi such a deal' ’ 
Novoclvoiskav i also leached somewhat 
stmilai c one luston though she was not so 
ealegorieal about (heelectronol thepresideni 
She wiote 

Don I tell me that il is a tactical move on 
ihr pari ol the piesidcnt llieii ii is even 
worse It till ns oul that all the ide as contained 
in Ihc lieaiy amount lo the enemies noi 
louching the piesidcnt for at least two inoic 
ycai s Then ii signit les that the eonsi itution 
was also pic planned U>i this puiposc And 
all the lest is- tittle tattle I do not want to 
think that lioin the vciy beginning iheic is 
only one idea to icmain in power At any 
price Saci dicing h tends, in oi dcr lo appease- 
the enemies 

Following these unoltieial leaks, the 
speculation took on in oHicial character 


Vladimir Stiumeiko!^ the chairman of the 
Council oi Federation has now publicly 
proposed that there need not be an election 
toi president in FWG.andthcicimsof ofticc 
ol the State Duma and the Council ol 
Fedetalion should also be extended by two 
years He also said that Yeltsin appiovcs ol 
the idea”", and added. ‘Why waste money 
on posters” indeed, wh) bother with 
democratic lig leaves at all 
In reality Shumeiko nicrels vocalised 
Ycltsin’slineol thinking Moreover iteamc 
out that as often in the past, the genuine 
authoi ol this great democ ratic mov e I oi w ard 
was another membei ol Ihe Yeltsin stable, 
(jcnnady BurbulisYeltsin himsell has 
made only an ambieuous comment so lar 
‘Don’t touch the 1996 elections’'''' 
SignilicaiU.howevci that the Kiemhnieader 
did not lealtirm that the elections will delini- 
tel> teke place Pcihaps Yeltsin also had in 
mind ih.'t ihc clecliohs arc lar away and 
therehiii not a hurniiig is 'le at the moment 
Moieovc'i, some coniradictoiy indications 
tluit Yeltsin IS iially in iavout ol such a 
touise have also come swiltly A high level 
oil Rial III the Kicinlin has anonymously 
iiuimaicd tl>at \ elisiii would like all these 
pioitoscd extensions except that in his own 
c ISC he would not want to be beholden lo 
the legislative oicans but do it thiough a 
ic-lciendiim '" 

Ai .inv laic the SI cds have been piopeily 
sown in Ihe public mind and time should 
be given so ihat the\ can bear Iruit Besides, 
die public has been ahead) systcmaticallv 
enco'iiiigi d lo he pre|udicc-d against the 
demo, I I'l institi.tions I or tear ol losine 
ihiii scats till overwhelming numbers ol 
ihi legislative ('gaits would also nut be 
aveisc to such aconipromise, though on the 
w IS toii.ill kindsotposiuiing will ineviiabls 
occ III and a minoritv might icmain sicadlasi 
in then opposition II will be a very Russian 
solution loo Thcic will be a Bowering ol 
a non elective democlacy Fliere will be 
some trappings nt democracy hut in icality 
consolid,itionol asemi authoiitaiiansyslcin 
The c-nlhusiasis loi this com sc ol action, 
however would do well lo ponder over ihe 
long term consequences t • what they are 
contemplating Pcihaps they need to be 
reniimied ol ilu mistakes m.Rlc by the 
BoMieviks Rosal uscinbuighadwamadlliein 

Without gcncial elections wilhoul 
iiniestriclud ticcdom ot piess and assembly 
wi'houi a lice snuggle oi opinion litc dies 
oul in eveiy public institution becomes a 
meic scnihlanic ol hie in which only the 
buieauciacy icinaiiis is the active clement 
Puiilic hfegi adiially tails asleep, a lew do/un 
pai y Icadcis ol inexhausiiblc energy and 
boundless expciicnvc diicct and lulc a 
diclaloiship in the bouigeois sense, m the 
sense of the rule of Ihc Jacobins '" 

There arc those who aigue that Yeltsin, 
who has time and again altirmcd publicly 


hts detertntnation to hold presidentini 
elections on June 12.1994, wilt not dare lo 
defy public opinion by this kind ol 
manoeuvic I his might he taking tos 
sanguine a view oi the Russian public 
opinion. Its power and iis will to resist 
political shenanigans Fust ol all, ihe people 
have become very wcaiy ol the political 
processes in recent years in Russia They 
liave also become cynical and indiltercnt 
Secondly, as Novodvorskaya points out 

Among our people there is cowardice in lull 
measure They aie ready lo agree with 
cvciyliody on everything if only there is 
no war The beloved slogan of the 
untoigctiablc Bic/hnev days It is the same 
now I obeli with them wilh theseretnrmeis 
with this capitalism if only Ihetc will be 
no civil war''’' 

Novodvorskaya is unfair to the people It 
IS not purely cowaidice It is also disgust 
because the people in general today ieci 
even mote alienated with their ruling elite 
than they did with their communist > 'lers 
Then alienation was pnmanly a th rae- 
Icristic ol theinlclligentsia.noi oi Iheiiuiises 
Ollicially on lune 12 1994 Russia 
celebrated Ihc third independence day 
Independence from whom'' There is no 
answer lothequcstion No spec lal enthusiasm 
01 allinity to the comept oi this holiday 
could he obseived among (he people In 
icalits It isjusi a taiicy title invented to mark 
the date on which Yeltsin was inaugurated 
aspicsidentof tbcRS! SR on lime 12,1991, 
so history had lo begin anew horn that date 
An old custom lor Soviet and now Russian 
leaders Ihe one undoubted record 
established hv Yeltsin during this pciiod is 
Ihe large niimbei ol decrees 
Inihiccycarsolhispicsidcncy Boris Yeltsin 
has signed |usl under live and a hail thousand 
Icgislatiso decrees 11 means ihat pci ten 
hours ol a working dav these aie being 
issued at the rate ol one every two hours 
On top ot Inal appioxiinately eight bundled 
ordeis are issued eveiv ycai ” 

In qiiantitahve leiins this achievement is 
VC ry impressive What w orld tcadci can ever 
even hope lo compete with this record It 
haidly mattcis that most ol these decrees and 
oidet aic itutanily torgoiten pieces ot paper 
For the past tew weeks Yeltsin has been 
hypciaclive making visits abroad, to 
lepiihliis and regions, above all issuing new 
dec I'US at a Irantic pace dealing with 
economic mailers, ciimc and so on 
IJiiloitunately, lew ol them seem lo be 
imbued eilhei with faisightedncss or 
ihoughttiiincss 

In general all these decrees, but in padiculai 
the decree dealing with lighting crime has 
caused widespread dismay It is being 
ciiticised by most ol the politicians and 
others as unconstitutional and tor setting up 
a dangerous prccedcni loi the tuturc It is 
also teaied by manv that it would make law 
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en/orcers iawim and threaten biKit httman 
nghtfi Worse still, the decrees arc going to 
be incttcklise A group of very well known 
and highly respectable academicians 
belonging to the inieinalional ioundalion 
‘Rehinn have also protested jointly and 
publicly about their ill-considcicd nature ' 
Once again the fundamental Bolshevik 
mistake ignoring means tor ends is being 
repealed whit h might have sciious negative 
consequences of a lasting nature toi the 
development ot the country 
Moreover the dec recs are purely political 
in their intentions with short term gains in 
mind As tar as the decree number 1226 
about tightine ciimc is lonierncd it is 
specially designed lorlhc piesideni s image 

Alter da ree niimhci 1226 he appeal s as the 
chief dclindani ot the people from 
gangstensm It does not mallei wheihci the 
dcciee will be of an> piactical use ni will 
remain a noisv hut blank shot it has iliead> 
pioduccd the desired efled 

That all this is part of a response to check 
the tall in his popiilanty few obseivcis 
doubt Yavlinsky again 

From the politic al vicwptnnt the latest deerc es 
of the picsident arc an effort on his part to 
show that Ik ically leads the developments 
m the countiy Nc/av isimaya Ga/eta should 
not have shown foi t\so months tunning that 
rhernomyrdin'^' had a highci lating than 
the Pi csident So wc have these dt crecs and 
Viktoi Stepanovich Chcinomyrdin hastily 
went on leavt 

It IS tciiihic to livi whtn suddenly i 
Piesidential aide appears and dttlaits In 
the neat futuic wc will issue a bundled 
dccrt'cs wait tor them Just imagine flow 
the lottery seller oi the toicign mvistoi 
feels when he knows that simn a Imnditd 
decrees will he issued by oui Picsidcnl 
(binphasis in iiii oiigtnal )" 

Othet measures aic ilso being taken to 
improve the Kremlin U tder s rating 
According to Dmitry Olshansky 

The chid of the Russian Piesidtnts 
admmisti Uion ) il iiov isoiganismgas|Kci d 
grouptof about 120personslltii propagating 
the new image ol President Yeltsin 
A political analyst has explained that a 
period of new stagnation began in Russia 
III autumn I9‘)l the pcritKlol the dismissal 
ol the parliament and the elections because 
the elite failed to find an alternative to Yeltsin 
After that the reforms ncithei went forward 
not backward Iheylostalldirection Yeltsin 
became a pseudonym for those who hung 
around him I his i leans the administrative 
staff of the pn sident the piescnt cquiv alent 
of the old C'entral ronimittcc ol the 
Communist Party This means the narrow 
personal circle whuh surrounds him 
The same analyst foresees three possible 
lines ol futuie political development One, 
power passing into the hands of another 
figuio from the national state structure such 


as Chernomyrdin Two. power passing to 
the hands of a eouncil of regional elite 
constituting some kind ot a federative 
stiuctuic But this seems unlikely because 
the tcgional elite is slill vciy weak Ihice 
a palace (««/> Howsoever improbable it 
scorns If cannoi be ruled out because 

Few people now dispute the I ac t that Yeltsin 

has exhausted himscit as a national leader 

and the longci he stays in power the moic 

the base ot his legilimatv will shiink 

As .1 usiilt loi a long period the coiintrv 
will drift inio a phase ol dcniociatic 
stagnaiion with its atliibutcs ol permanent 
intiigiies and conspiracies leakage ol 
information etc In these conditions the 
dangci will remain high that somcluiw or 
other he will he leinoved But this will not 
happen till somt kind ol a colicclivc body 
takes shape ready to have powii in its 
hands It is among the most pessimislic 
scenaiios licing outlined these days But 
given Ihc diicction in which Ihi country 
ippears to be mt'Mug it is as piobable an 
outcome as any other 

I here IS certainly a great pai.idox 
undeilymg (he present political siuiaiion in 
Russia By any criteria Yclism cn|ovs mou 
power than anyone else bclinc in Iht 
lounliy s history At ptcscni 90 pci cent 
power in the country is undci Yeltsin all 
the icmaining ranking (Militicians have only 
10 pci cent 

Ycl his uithoiily dws not match this 
powir I his (ontradiction diives him to go 
on se Itching and acquiring cvci inou powii 
as it by itsilt i( will re-eslablish or supply 
Iht missing com|i(>ncnl ol authority The 
lack of authoiitv is the souict of Ins inner 
polilital insiahililv and lapriiiousncss It 
naluially iiiktis his dciision miking and 
thus the wholi gimut of politics 

1 his split between authoriiv iiid powci is 
an mlieritancc ol his own actions in the pasi 
It should be recalled (hat Yclism made 
political piogrcss through crushing the hones 
ol Gorbachov s authoiiiy by delving and 
slighting It systematically in iht period 
between 1987 and IWl inordci to destroy 
him Yeltsin utustomed and urged 
everybody above all the nomcnklaliita to 
ignoa* It But in the process he dcsiioycd 
loo the authority ot the pu sidciit as such 
The lesson was imhibed only loo well 
Consequently acceptance ot his own 
authority has become cxlrcmclv difficult 
and elusive in some ways even the lentral 
issue, in Russian politics 

The problem really is in Yeltsin himself 
The model from the Russian pasuhosen loi 
himsell by him on his own admission is 
Ihc s ivagc rclormer Petci the Great bet ausc 
he too wants to go down in histoiy as a 
relormer-cum westermser But |usl is he 
seems unable to grasp the parameters ot the 
nature and quality ot democratic behavioui 
by a leader he is equally unable Ui compre 


fiend the nature of dm power of a aucciessfiil 
and benevolent dictator Had he chosen to 
emulate Cathenne the Great instead, he might 
have btMsn nearer the mark She was cleai 
headed enough for the reasons ot her own 
success with Ihe Russian people, Gennan 
though she was, and the obedience she 
induced .She illuminatingly explained them 
to an assistani once 

It IS nut as easy as you think In Ihc first 
place mv order would nol be carried out 
unless y were the kind ot orders which 
could be can led out you know with prudence 
and circumspection I act in the promulgation 
of my laws 1 examine the ciicumsiances 
I take advice I consult the enlightened pan 
ot the people and in this way I find oui what 
sort ol etfcci my law would have And when 
f am already convinced in advanceof general 
approval then I issue my orders and have 
the picasuic ot observing wliat you call 
blind obedience And that i\ thi loandatwn 
of iinlimittd pawi I But hchcvc me they 
will not obey blindly when ordeis aie not 
adapted to the itisioms to thi opinion ol 
the people and if I wen to tolKiw only my 
own wishes not ihiiiking ol (he 
eonseqileliets (Itiliis in ihi oiiginal ) 

WiihYellsiii itisevullv ineievtise No 
one le illv knows how flu i isi adt nl deeiees 
issued bv him aic prepared hv whom and 
on whai hisis If any consiilt.ilions ire held 
th< yarcpciluiKloiv and he hind Iht Kremlii 
walls Ihe public whose opinion hardi* 
eounts h IS little sjv anyway Anyintieism 
Ol opposilion can be deiioiinte'd either as 
cominiinisi taseisl oi til lot psvehiaiue 
lie ilment T h it h iidiv any ol itie der lees ate 
seiiously obscived suggests Ihll tlu 
su|)irsttiie(iiie ol powei li is bee tunc I irgely 
idiill liom Ihe bise Yeltsin follows only 
his own wishes not thinking ol the 
(e>nsee|iienees 

I here IS iiiothei way in whie lithee xampk 
ol rathciinc might bt mote positively 
relevant to Yclism today lhati ih il ol Peter 
since he appiMts to be in sueh a rush to 
Aniciicanise Russii al all eust Isabel dc 
Madariaga eondudes het magisitnal and 
pmlound study ol the I mpress and Ihc 
changes in Russia usheie‘d by her with the 
observation 

Thus whei c Peter indiseriminantly imported 
thi loim and Ihc substance ol F:turopcan 
thought and customs Calhciinc ncglatcd 
the form and went tor Ihc substance Wheie 
Pclci denigrated Russia in the interests of 
westeinisation Catherine the foreigner 
extolled the native virtues ol Russia and 
Russians, and imbued them with a high 
sense of then equality with if not then 
supctionty over Western Fuiopc 

Catherine appaiently had one serious 
disadvantage t ompared to Yeltsin She had 
no telephones at her disposal Or was it 
such a disadvantage tonsidcring the uses 
to which Yeltsin’s Kremlin puts Ihe phone 
system ’ 
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■' . ' Note* 

[The author is gratcAil for the help given by 
Natasha Tarasova during the preparation of this 
article.] 

1 WilliamShakespeare.AAfitfeummerNigAt's 
Dream. 

2 Vladimir Berezovskii. ‘Vladimir 
Zhitinovskii kak fenomen Rossyskoi 
Politiki '(Vladimir Zhirinovsky as a Russian 
political phenomenon), Svftbodnaya My.il, 
No 4. 1994. 

Vladimir Volfovich Zhirinovsky wo-sbom 
onApril2S. I946in Alma-Ata, Kazakhstan, 
then a republic within the Soviet Union, in 
B middle cla.ss family, apparently not very 
well off His political career began soon 
after the start of perestroika in 1985. He 
moved from group to group which were 
being formed and dissolved during that 
period. The Liberal-Democratic Party, of 
which he is the leader, was formed on 
December 19, l989.Later,onJune8,1990, 
his party participated in a Centrist Bloc with 
a number of other parties. It was the biggest 
among them. This made Zhirinovsky 
influential. The Centrist Bloc also achieved 
a measure of political succe.ss. 

He took the next big step, standing for 
the post of president of the Russian 
Federation Though he had no chance against 
Boris Yeltsin, who wa.s then a charismatic, 
highly popular figure, Zhirinovsky did very 
well by coming third, surprising and 
shocking everybody While Yeltsin could 
not afford In play upon Russian nationalism 
too o|icniy, Zhirinovsky did so unaba.shedly, 
one reason tor his success. He became a 
national figure 

In August 1991, he supported the 
putschists But his politics began to zigzag 
between August 1991 and December 1991, 
when the Soviet Union was abolished. Aflei 
this heonented himself towards propagating 
an iin|>enal Russian outlook He proposes 
strengthening of a Russian national .state, 
a strong presidential republic and abolition 
of national-lcrriloriul divisions, rclaiiiiiig 
only territorial divisions. Me wants a 
protectionist policy towards industry, 
strengthening the Russian military, re- 
establishmem of Russian impenul boritcis 
as in 1915 - which would include Poland, 
Finland and Port-Arthur (now a part of 
China). Moreover he wants a new division 
of the world between Russia, America. 
Europe and Japan. 

Such ambitions arc highly dangerous and 
unrealisabir. Zhirinovsky understands this. 
However hiscxploitationof these sentiments 
bears witness to ‘the colossal political energy 
of the Russian factor’ and the rebirth of 
Russian consciousness. 

3 State Duma is the new name of the Russian 
porliameni. During the Soviet period it was 
known os the Supreme Soviet, a title retained 
till the its forcible and violent dismissal by 
president Boris Yeltsin in September- 
October 1993. At various stages in Russian 
history advisory or representative bodies 
have been calli^ Duma. Tire term derives 
from the Russian word ‘duma'. meaning a 
thought. In other words, a thinking body. 

4 Vibor Rossii' inaugurated as a political 
movement on October 13, 1993 under the 
leadership of Yegor Gaidar,.an economist 
and former deputy prime minister to fight 
the forthcoming elections on December 12. 
1993.0nMareh3l. 1994, it was announced 


by daidw that it has becoAK a liill'fleteed 
parliamentary political party with rite main 
objective of converting tte country to a 
strict market economy. Considered to be 
Yeltsin's own party, though he docs not 
belong to it. On June 12,1994, the founding 
Congress of the party was held and the name 
changed to ‘Demokraticheskii Vibor Rossii' 
or ‘Democratic Choice of Russia'. Gaidar 
was elected chairman of the party. 

5 Yegor Timurovich Gaidar (b 1956). An 
economist by training and profession. He 
was taken under the wings of Yeltsin in 
1991. Since then, off and on, has held 
various high level positions in the 
administration connected with economic 
policy and reforms. His last stint, as first 
deputy prime minister, was from December 
l993toJanuary 1994, when he was removed 
by Yeltsin. He currently heads the pro- 
Yeltsin ‘DemocraticChoice of Russia' party. 

6 A B Zubov, V A Kolosov, ‘Chto ishet 
Ro.ssia?' (What Does Russia Seek'’)' Palis. 
1(19) 1994. The elections were held on 
December 12.1993. The voters had to elect 
not only the new State Duma hut also approve 
or disapprove the new constitution proposed 
by YelLsin As such it was an election and 
referendum rolled into one. 

7 Boris Nikolaevich Yeltsin (b 1931). Began 
career as a construction worker, later 
engineer, in .Sverdlovsk (now Ekaterinburg) 
in the Urals Rose to become the first 
secretary of the Sverdlovsk District 
Communist Party. Was transferred to 
Moscow in 1985 and at the end of the year 
made first secretary of Moscow City 
Communist Party. In November 1987 
dismissed. Gradually went into political 
opposition Elected president of the Russian 
Socialist Federative Soviet Republic 
(RSFSR), a port of the Soviet Union, in June 
1991 Evei since he has claimed to be the 
first elected president of Russia in a thousand 
years' 

8 Strobe Talbot is at present deputy secretary 
of state in W,%shmgton. He virtually contuils 
and runs the American president Bill 
Clinton's policy on Russia, and to a lc.s.ser 
extent on the former Soviet Union and ea.'.i 
Europe. 

9 Stanislav Menshikov, ‘Magnitnii polyus-za 
okeanom: intervu c anonimom v gollands- 
kom MID’ (Magnetic pole-over the ocean: 
interview with an anonymous person at the 
Dutch Foreign Ministry), Pravda, June 2, 
1994. The unnamed Dutch diplomat, ‘a 
responsible officer’, is quoted remariing 
about Zhirinovsky. “So far we do not see 
any signs of his direct influence on Ru.ssian 
foreign policy And we do not think that 
he has any chance of becoming Russian 
president'. 

10 Some of the material on 22iirinovsky in this 
article has been denved from Atexandr 
Tsipko, ‘Zhirinovsky os a Phenomenon of 
Russian politics’. It is due to be published 
shortly in The Hussion Erngma, a special 
issue of the India Intematumai Centre 
Quarterly, New Delhi. 

11 Konstantin Zavrazhin, ‘Vozhdizm; Gaidar 
zapolnil politicheskuyu pauzu’ (Lcaderism: 
Gaidar ends a political pause), Megapotis 

, Express, June 8, 1994. 

12 A Makarkin,‘Liberalno-demokraticheskaya 
partia Rossii' (The Liberal-Democratic Party 
of Russia), Mirovaya Ekonomika i 
MeMunaradnie Otnosheniya, No 4,1994, 
p71. 


13 Marina Bratova, ‘^to.* za efato i- 
platyat?' (The elite; what it ia valued and 
paid for?), interview with Dmitri OlthMttky.' 
Pravda, June 18. 1994. 

14 The term, ‘rotten intelligentsia' was coined 
by Stalin and much resented. However, tire 
present day intelligentsia seems determined 
to prove him right. 

15 Atexandr Bikovskii, 'Ne odureta, a vstaet 
za sebya' (Has not gone crazy, but stands 
upforitse]0.;Sie(.rAziy<iZA(zn. December 14, 
1993. Tbe paper does not attribute it to 
Karyakin, but quotes him precisely, because 
millions heard the outburst and it has become 
a well established fact Karyakin made thp 
remark when election results showed that 
Zhirinovsky and his party had unexpectedly 
gained the first place in the uble of election 
results. In a television discussion 
programme, ‘Bez Reiushi’(Without 
Touching-up), on June 7, 1994, Karyakin 
first protest^ tiiat his remark had been torn 
out of context, then contended that similar 
remarks had been made in Germany when' 
the Nazis were voted in power! 

16 Bertolt Brecht, Poems 1913-1956, edited by 
John Willett and Ralph Manheim, with tlw 
co-operation of Erich Fried. London. Eyre 
Methuen Ltd, 1976, p 440. 

17 Fedor Burlatskii, ‘Vozhdi i sovetniki' 
(‘Leaders and advisers), Neiavistmaya 
Gazeta. June 7, 1994. 

18 Andrei Novikov, ‘Nos: Zhitinovskii c tochki 
zreniya koilektivnogo bessoznatelnogo’ 
(The nose: Zhinnovsky from the viewpoint 
of ‘collective unconsciousness’). Vek, 
February 25-March 3. 1994, Nose here 
signifies not merely the rather big nose of 
Zhinnovsky, but for Russian readers has the 
nng of reference to a famous story by the 
19th century writer Nikolai Gogol, in which 
the big nose of the main character in die 
talc had all kinds of significant attributes. 

19 VladimirZhirinovskii. ‘Posledniibrosokna 
yug’(The lost spurt to the South). TOO 
•PisatcT, Moscow, 1993, p 5. 

20 'Assoshiated press o rodoslovnoi lidera 
LDPR Vladimira Zhirinovskogo’ 
(Associated Press about the background of 
the LDPR leader Vladimir Zhirinovsky), 
Uvestia. April 5. 1994. 

21 Aron Belkin, ‘On prishel (He has arrived)’, 
Kultura, December 25.1993. Belkin is 
president of Russian Psychoanalysts 
Association. 

22 Ibid. 

23 Ibid 

24 Andrei Vladimirovich Kozyrev (b I9SI). A 
diplomat by training, he worked in (he USSR 
ministry of foreign affairs. Knows &iglish, 
Portuguese and Spanish. He was appointed 
Foreign Ministerof RSFSR in October 1990 
and has continued to hold the post. 

25 Mikhail Gorelik, 'Poiski i nakhodki pyatogo 
punkta' (Search and discovery of the FiM 
Point), Novae Vremya, No 15 (2545), April 
15. 1994. The Fifth Point is the entry in 
Russian, previously Soviet, passports which 
identifies ethnicity or, the term preferred by 
Russians, nationality. 

26 There is an old tradition in Russia. A Jew. 
when asked about his parents, will reply that 
his mother is Jewish. Asked about his father, 
he would reply either that he is a jurist or (hat 
he is a doctor. Therefore, when ^irinovsky 
asserts that his mother was a Russian, his 
father a jurist, may he be is indirectly hinting 
at his part Jewish parentage though m 
obviously, does not relish admitting k. 
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27 Ibid 

28 Andrei Novikov, op cit 

29 VtadimirBoiihokov ‘Podlinnayaopasnosi 
eto sleduyoshii pmident' (A real danger - ii 
IS the next president) Pravda May 4 1994 
Bolshakov s dispatch from Pans detailed 
and commented upon on interview given by 
Yeltsin to the correspondents of the French 
newspaper Li Figaro' The French 
journalists must have been astomshed when 
Yeltsin wondered whether they knew what 
kiwi was 

'10 Yegor Gaidar Stavka na negodyaev 
(Staking on the rascals) Irveuia May 17 
1994 

11 Ibid 

12 The phrase is from a review by Roben 
Wistnchola tudyoftheongins of European 
fascism How Fascism Began The Timet 
I III II tiiitplemeni No4757 June ) 1994 
p27 

11 The Wciinor Republic was established in 
Germany after a revolution there in 
November 1918 It was named after a 
constitution adopted in Weimar in 1919 It 
has become a by word in Get man history 
for political and financial instability 

34 Field Marshal Paul von Hindenburg (1847 
1914) was an important military and political 
leader of Germany Afierheading the Army 
from 1916 he was elected president in 
1921 and ogam in 1912 In the chaotic 
politics of Weimar Republic he was foiced 
to hand over power to Adolf Hitler on 
January 10 1911 This spelled the end of 
the Weimar Republic 

31 Vladimir 23iinnovskii O cobiratelskoi roll 
Rossii I molodikh volkakh (On the 
assembling role of Russia and about young 
wolves) hxetiia April 21 1994 

16 Valery Vuhutovich Yuri Afanasiev 

Ukhodit sremyh kotoroc ya schitayu 
svoim (Yun Afanasiev time is passing 
which I can consider my own) interview wiih 
Yun Afanasiev Vek March 18 24 1994 

17 100 vedushikh polilikov Rossii v Mae 
(100 Russian leading politicians in May) 
Nez/tritinuiui Oazeta May 11 1994 

18 Manna Shakina Oc Duma piaviielstvo 
uzhe cordoetsya (A Duma Government 
axis IS already in the making) Novae Vremya 
No 20 (2149) May 1994 

19 Eduard Limonov I imonoi proiiv 
Zhinnoi tkogo (Limonov against 
Zhinnovsky) KonetsVeka Moscow 1994 

40 Aleksandr Vladimirovich Rutskoi (b 1947) 
An air force pilot by training and profession 
he was sent to Afghanistan in 1981 from 
where he returned in 1988 He had been 
taken pnsoncr tliere after his plane had been 
shot down and was handed over to the 
Soviet embassy in Islamabad by the 
Pakistanis After the release he pursued the 
military career but simultaneously entered 
poliucs He came to national prominence 
when Yeltsin chose him as his fellow 
candidate as vice president for the 
presidentiolelectionsin 1991 wonbythem 
Hosvever overapenodpoliticaldifferences 
between Rutskoi and Yeltsin grew At first 
Yeltsin administered a senes of insults in 
his usual fashion such as withdrawing his 
staff car and other facilities On September 
I 1991 he sacked him from the post on 
less than slender constitutional or legal basis 
But in Russia such petty considerations 
rarely seem to matter On October 4 1991 
Rutskoi was arrested along with other 
memben of the Suprertie Soviet after the 


arullery bombardment of the building He 
was released on Samrday, Rsbruaiy 26 1994 

41 ‘100 vedushikk polilikov Rossii v Mae 
(100 Russian letting politicians in May) 
Nezaviiimaya Guteia May II 1994 

42 Boris Kucher Zhirinovskii vvodit 
chrezvichainoe polozhenie v LDPR 
(Zhinnovsky imposes emergency in the 
LDPR) Segadnya Apnl 1 1994 

41 Valerii Vizhutovich, Tsentnzbirkom 
prevrashchaetsya v puliiicheskoe 
vedomstvo (The Cental Election 
Commission is turning into a political 
institution) hxettm May4 1994 Strangely 
enough these disclosures were accepted 
almost with a shrug 

44 Yun Shchekochikhin, ‘Poslednyaya vesna 
Richarda Niksona (The last spnng of 
Richard Nixon) UieramnuiMiOireM June 
8 1994 In an interview Dimitri Simes who 
accompanied Nixon to Moscow as an 
adviser and who had played n part in 
organising the tnp makes it abundantly 
clear that though Nixon did not come os an 
emissary of president Bill Clinton but as a 
pnvate person tne tnp was cleared with the 
administration and extensive high level 
contacts look place with the White House 
while It was under preparation After this 
Clinton phoned Nixon and dunng this 
conversation he specially emphasised that 
he approved of Nixon s plans to meet with 
Rutskoi and Zhinnovsky (actually named 
them) and said that he awaited with interest 
his impressions Simes also asserts that the 
dates of Nixon s visit were decided by Oleg 
Lobov a member of the president ssecurti) 
council the implication being that Yeltsin 
must have known in advance his plans lo 
meet the opposition leaders 

41 Aleksei Berezhkov Nu i dela' dumoel 
Niksop (What a business' Nixon thinks) 
Obthihaxa Oaieta March 11 17 1994 

46 Ibid 

47 Avtor VeisiiNol nazvalsebya Soavlon 
provokatsii ostayutsya v teni (Die author of 

Version No I identifies himself Co authors 
of provocation remain in the shadows) 
Ob\h!tihaw Gwela March 21 11 1994 

48 Roger Boyts Bonn Trip Sparks Western 
Fears on Yeltsin s Health The Timex 
May 20 1994 

49 Moscow Sickness Diplomats struggle to 
imagine Russia without Yeltsin The Timet 
May 20 1994 

10 AnnaKraevskaya Sovetfederaisiineprinil 
otstavku Alekseya Kazannika (Tedeiation 
Council did not accept the resignation of 
Alexei Karonnifc) Nezaxitimava Oateia 
April 7 1994 

SI Penn t ezd narodnikh deputatov SSSR 
hlenogrfuhexkn oUhet Tom I 'The First 
Congress of the People s Deputies of the 
USSR Stenographic Record) Vol I Izdanic 
verkhovnogosovetaSSSR Moscow 1989 
p421 

12 Indira Ounaeva Wan Rodin Gosduma 
obyavila omnistiyu (State Duma declared 
an amnesty) Neiavitimaya Oateta 
February 24 1994 

51 Vse svobodny Osobenno Kazannik (All 
are free Specially Kazannik) Obthi hpya 
Caieta March 4 10 1994 

14 Ruslan Imranovich Khasbulatov (b 1942) 
A political economist by profession and 
academic background he was elected lo the 
RSFSRSupiemeSovietinl990 ondelccted 
Its deputy chairman In 1991 after Yeltsin 
was elected president of the RSFSR he 


teplAoed him as ehaifnwn of the Supreme 
Soviet in October 1991 During this penod 
his conflict with Yeltsin started It 
culmimued with the violent abolition of the 
Su|H«iiiC Soviet in October 1993 followed 
by his arrest and subsequent release in 
f^bninry 1994 

11 Stamsiav Bartnikas, 'Mne rekomendovali 
povesti Khasbulatovas Rutskim podrassnel’ 
(They recommended to roe sentencing 
Khasbulatov and Rutskot to death), 
interview with Alexei Kazannik 
Komiomidxkaya Pntvda April 12 1994 

56 David Filipov Kazannik Criticises Yeltsin 
Aides' The Mott ow Timet Apnl 13 1994 

17 Leonid Ilyich Brezhnev (19 12 1906 
10 11 1982) After ousting Nikita 
Sergeyevich Khrushchev from power in 
October 1964 became the Soviet Union and 
remained in the post till his death Generally 
his period of rule is described as the 
stagnation penod 

58 IgorSptndonov 'NorodnayasovestAlexeya 
Kazannika (People s conscience of Alexei 
Kazannik) Segodnya June 9 1994 

19 Sergei Mikhailovich Shakhrai A junst by 
training hcbecameacloseadvisortoYeltsin 
and together with Burbulis was the 
conceptual co architect of the toup at 
BelovezhskayaPushchain December 1991 
He has occupied a numbei of senior posts 
in the Yeltsin administration His bwn a 
deputy pnme minister off and on 

6U 1 yudmila Tclen Motivi i pnkidki 
(Motives and plans) Mntkovtkie Novoxli 
No 21 May 22 29 1994 

61 Andrei 22idiankin Smcshchente Sergeya 
Sakhraya politicheskuyu podopleku 
oprcdclyaet knminalnaya (The removal 
of Sergei Sakhrai political hidden 
motives determined by criminality) 
Rotxiva May 21 11 1994 

62 S Govorukhin Parlament stal na puli k 
legitimnomy ugolovniimy gosudarstvu 
(Parliameni taking the path of legitimised 
criminal state) hvetua October 9 1991 

61 Vitalii Tretyakov Ska/hite khotya bi nyet 
yesli bones skazai da (At least say no if 
you are afraid of saying yes) Nezavitimava 
Ciazetu Apnl 6 1994 

64 Rons Yeltsin Zapixki Prendenta (Jottings 
of a president) Ogonyok Moscow 1994 
It IS rcfeired to as ^piski in the notes 
which follow and in the text of the ante It 
as Joitmgx The book has been published 
under vanous titles in many countnes with 
some variations in the text The Bntish 
edition IS Boris Yeltsin The VieH from 
the Kremlin translated by Cathenne A 
Fitzpatrick Harpers Collins Publishers 
London 1994 Referred to as The view 
in the notes below 

65 Igor Sergeev Popitka prezidenta (The 
president s effort) Domovoi No 5(9) May 
1994 p28 

66 The View p 1 

67 The View p 164 

68 Vladimir Nadein Ego vdokhnovlyala 
nenavist k Gorbachevim (Hate for 
Gorbachov relaxed him) hvetiia June 7 
1994 

69 Victoria Shokhina Tyurma kak obraz 
zhizm (Pnson os a sample of life) interview 
with Andrei Nikishin NemvitimayaGazeia 
May 28 1994 

70 Margaret Thatcher The Downing Street 
Yeart Hoiper Collins Publishers London 
1991 

71 Zapiskr pp 281 86 
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n ‘Tlw Vkew'. p 186 Oneitul* printed wlft 
a caprtal letter in the book 

73 IndieiritruggleagainstRosianKhathulatov 
and hi« group in ihe brutally aboluhed 
former Supteine Soviet his opponents made 
very successful use of this kind of racial 
insinuations against him since he is a 
Chechen one of the Muslim nationalities 
in Russia Moreover lelations between 
Moscow and the Republic of Chechcnya 
which wants to be an independent republic 
have been tense since Yeltsin came to power 
in Russia In Russia onental’ is a rather 
derogatoryteimintheconiexiofsomeone s 
character In the west, too onental’is incieas 
mgly used with a pejorative connotation 

74 Cennody Eduardovich Burbulis (b I94S) 
Taught Marxist philosophy in Sverdlovsk 
(now Fkaiennburg) in the Urals region 
Yeltsin also began his political career there 
though the two were not acquainted then 
They came to know each other as the political 
lite began to be more democratic under 
Oorbachov WorkedwithYeltsinfroin 1990 
onwards and became close to him One of 
the most detested of all the advisors oi 
Yeltsin by the public he was considered to 
be hi eminence gnse Many believe him 
to be the real architect of the successful 
political ioup staged by Yeltsin in 
Beluveehskaya Pushcha in l)cc< mber 1991 
which dissolved the Soviet Union 

75 Iht View p ISI 

76 ValeiiaNovodvorskaya Zagrobnicrapiski 
pervego sekretaryoa (After life jottings of 
the first seerciary) Vm/irro No 23(185) 
1994 p lO 

77 The View p 152 

78 Ibid p I5g 

79 Ibid p 159 

80 Ibid p 159 

81 Ibid p 33 

82 Vladimir Maximov uosudarstvo eto ya (I 
am the state) Pundu May 24 1994 

81 Igor Sergeev Popitka pre/identa (1 he 
president setfort) Ihiitunm No 5(9) May 
1991 p28 Aeeording to Sergeev the book 
IS the tcimwoikof the president seommind 
and editors of the weekly magazine 
f^gonvoil led by Valentin Yumashov 

84 Ibid 

85 Pavel Sergeyevich Grachev (b I948) 

86 Ibid 

87 Zaptski p 2I4 

88 Ibid pp 2I4 IS 

89 Vitaly Tretyakov Boris Yeltsin Yeltsin nc 
stavit pered narodom globalnoi strategic 
heskoi (sell krome odnoi podderzhivat 
Yeltsina (Yeltsin will not present the people 
a global strategy of ambitions except 
one - to support Yeltsin ) Nfzaviuinava 
Oareta May 7 1994 

90 The View p 4 

91 Neuivifimaya OiUfta May 7 I994 

92 Valeria Novodvorskaya Zagrobnie/apiski 
pervego sekretaryoa (After life jottings of 
Ihe first secretary) Stohtia No 23(185) 
1994 pbO 

93 Alexander Her/en Pau and nuughti 
Allen and Unwin London 1968 Vol I p 
113 Alexandr Ivanovich Heraen (1812 
1870) IS one of the most luminous figures 
in the whole history of the Russian 
intelligentsia a superb chronicler of his 
times and mores He ramams os fiesh and 
relevant today as he was in his own times 
His memoirs and on enormous range of 
other wntings are a mine of information on 
Ihe history and politics of the I9lh century 


radical Ruuia Aftbough he emigrated to 
Europe permanently in 1847 and became 
disillusioned with it he renuiined at the 
centre of the intellectual lerment in his 
country and mostly on good terms with all 
sections of the intelligentsia Mony of his 
observations and views sound extra 
ordinarily contemporary in their sensibility 

94 Alexei Stepanovich Khomyakov (1804 60) 
a leading Russian poet philosopher theo 
logian and one of leaders of the Slavophiles 

95 Herzen pp 114 15 

96 The View p 199 

97 Seymour M Hersh The Wild East The 
AiUinlu Mmthh June 1994 p84 The term 

spin doctor is from American public 
relations vocabulary It signifies that a 
spokesman for an orgamsation usually the 
government interprets unfavourable or 
unpleasant facts in a positive light putting 
a good gloss over them for the public 

98 Igor Shoitannv Byt libcralom znachit zhit 
I davat zhit drugim (To be liberal means 
*o live and let live) a dialogue with Isaiah 
Berlin Oh\hiha\aGaieta No 16/41 April 
22 28 1994 

99 Milkhoil Gorbachov Zapad v e eshe ne 
ponyal shto mir stal drugiin (The west has 
still not understood that the world has 
become different) Netu\iunur\a Oareia 
June 17 1994 1 he article IS repnmed from 
the Italian newspaper Im Slampa to which 
Gorbiehnv contributes regularly 

l(X) Seymour M Hersh The Wild East The 
Allanlu Mmilhly June I994 p 85 

101 Ibid pp 84 85 

102 Ibid p 85 

103 Ibid pp 85 86 

104 Ibid pp 85 86 

105 Ibid p 84 

106 Hersh p 62 

107 Segodn\a May 24 1994 Christopher 
declared th it the Ukrainian behaviour in the 
dispute corresponded to the norms of ilie 
Conference on Security and Co operation 
in Europe 

108 Under Catherine the Great Crimea became 
1 part of Russia in 1783 Soon after the death 
of Josef Stalin his successor Nikita 
Khrushchev transferred the temtory to the 
junsdictionofUkraine in 1954 celebration 
ol 300th anniversary of Russian Ukrainian 
union' 

109 Nikita Moiseev Smutnoe vremva (Time 
of troubles ) Amaya Ezhednevnaya Cazeia 
March 23 1994 

no NezuMamayu Oazeta June 17 1994 

111 Hun Aidinov Poprobuite na inenya 
polozhitsya (Trybockingme) Vethemyaya 
Mo\k\a June 7 1994 Yavlinsky was 
speaking at a meeting with students of the 
Moscow State University 

112 David Remnick The Exile Returns The 
Neu YoiKei February 14 1994 p 78 

113 Charles de Gaulle (1890 1970) Leader of 
the heneh resistance to Germany dunng 
the second world wai Many times held the 
h'ghest political posts in France President 
of France from 1958 to 1969 when he 
resigned following a defeat in a referendum 
about reform of the senate and temtonal 
administrative reorganisation Dunng this 
aenod he bestowed a new constitution on 
Prance changing from a parliamentary to 
a more presi&ntiai system Noted tor his 
pnckly, proud nation^isin, combined with 
adegree of anti Amencanism and a militant 
Europeanism IdemifiedhimscllwithFrance 
and us interests in a mystical sort of way 


114 Maxim Yusm ‘Radovan Karidac letit V 
Moskvu (Radovan Karadzic flies to 
Moscow) iTveUia June4 1994 Itreported 
that Mikhail Sholokhov Pnze has been 
awarded to the Bosnian Serb leader Radovan 
Karadzic for his wntings by the Union of 
Russian Wnters headed by the nght wing 
Yun Bondarev A typical example of this 
sort of weird symbiosis 

Mikhail Alesandrovich Sholokhov! 1905- 
1984) was one of Ihe most lauded Soviet 
penod communist wnters and a Nobel Pnze 
winner His novel Tikhu Dm or Quiet 
Flawy The Dm became a Soviet and world 
classic While Bondarev s gesture to 
Karadzic is a Pan Slavic one a sentiment 
widespread during the Tsanst penod but 
discouraged dunng the Communist phase, 
the pnze is in the name of a wnter strongly 
identified with the Ckimraunist regime Tlie 
contradictory gestures and sentiments 
involved in this move are charactenstic of 
a large pan of the contemporarr Russian 
right commurastaswellosnon communist 

115 Diskussii o lossiiskoi politike K itogam 
refrenduma i viborob 12 dekabiya 1993 g 
V Rossii (Discussions on Russian politics 
On the results of referendum and elections 
of December 12 1993 in Russia) Mira >aya 
Ekimoimhi i Merhdunaradnie Ouio huya 
No 4 1994 p 56 

116 A B Zubov V A Kolosov Cbio ishet 
Rossia7 (What does Rusaia seek7) PoUs 
1(19) 1994 

117 Petr Yakovlevich Chaadaev (1794 1856) 
the first onginal and modem thinker of 
Russia remains a seminal figure in Russian 
cultural and philosophical history to this 
day He did not wnie much only two works 
Fight Ptulm aphu. al Letten and The Apology 
of a Madman After the publication of his 
first letter in 1829 the only one published 
in his lifetime he was declared mad on the 
instructions of the Tsar Nicholas I and 
foibidden to write Nikolai Berdyaev has 
wntten of him 

It was the awakening of independent 
original Russian thought The u^le of 
our philosophy of history was to be that 
challenging answer which Chaadaev 
expressed in his letter Chaadaev was 
particularly interested not in individual 
persons but in society His was a quest 
for the Kingdom of God upon earth He did 
not repeat Western ideas but elaborated 
them creatively The disillusionment of 
Chaadaev in Russia and the disillusionment 
of He rzen in the West are basic facts in die 
theme of nineteenth century Russia The 
Ruyyian Idea pp 34 35 

118 Nicolas Berdyaev The Ruyyian Idea 
Geoffrey Bles The Centenary Press 
London 1947 p35 Nikolai Alesandiovich 
Berdyaev (1874 1948) was bom in Kiev 
in an aristocratic family A socialist in his 
youth he turned more religious in later life 
He was one of most prominent comnbutors 
to the celebrated collection of articles VeUu 
(Landmarks) published in 1909 which 
seheinently opposed Ihe widespread 
acceptance of Marxist ideas in Russia at the 
time The collecuon became extremely 
controversial but hod little success with the 
public In 1922 Berdyaev together with 
many other members of the intelligentsia, 
was sent into exile on the orders of Lenin. 
He continued editing and wnting to the end 
of his life dedicated in his opposiuon to 
Communism and with incisive insights in 
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ftwsiaii ctilbiw, huloiy, psychology and 
philosophy He if now respected as an 
eminent cntic of commumst philosophy 
who proved to be propheticaliy correct in 
some respects 

<19 e>id, p t0» 

120 M Gelvanovskii, 'Ne povtont chuzhikh 
oshibok' (Not to repeat others' mistakes) 
Mirovma Lktmumka i Mfzhdmanidnif 
Otnmheniya No 4 1994, p IW Some 
Russian economists ore now cautiously 
advancing the idea that the Kussianeconomy 
should be considered as a third world 
economy rather than as a developed 
economy on the wesiem level Through 
their sli^y of reforms m 1 aim Ameiii a and 
1 ropicat AInca they are pointedly leachmg 
the conclusion i it monetary approach has 
totally tailed that there is no one univcisal 
model tor rcfoims and that it is essential 
to get the pnoiities right with emphasis on 
transformation of the industrial stiuduic 
and maintaining the insiitutional ban of the 
economy This is highly relevant as models 
of economic reforms in Latin America 
specmllyPmochetistChile arepopulai with 
some Russian reformers Gelvanovskii s 
article is a review of Opit tknmmm he\kikh 
Reform v Rarvnavu^hihikhsya Slitmax 
(Experience of economic reform in 
developingcountnes),Nauka Vosiochnaya 
Literatura Moscow, 1992 

121 ‘The View p 291 

122 Andrei Mosesov Scriezny sotsiologi 
obmanivat ni budut'(Scnous sociologists 
will not cheat) Nedehu No 22 1994 
According to an interview with Igoi 
Klyamkin head of a political analysis 
organisation Obshchestvennoe Mnenie' 
or “.Society s Opinion' one of their polls 
suggested that if at the end of a presidential 
contest only two candtdates were left 
Yeltsin and Yavlinsky then 24 percent will 
vote for Yavlinsky, only 11 pei cent for 
Yeltsin Equally interesting 27 pel cent 
will vote for cither and 21 per cent will 
abstain from voting altogether IS per cent 
were tn the category of don t knows There 
are othcropmion polls as welt which suggest 
falling support for Yeltsin though no cleat 
alternative is emerging 

Gngoni Alekseyevich Yavlinsky (Apnl 
1952) IS a young economist who came to 
public attention and fame m the early 199()s 
with a plan to mform the boviel economy 
m‘500 Days’ as the programme was named 
It came to nothing Yavlinsky thinks very 
poorlyofYegorGaidor srefonns However 
Yavlinsky has retained a high degree of 
respect among the public, not least because 
he has not been touched either by con uplion 
or by crass opportunism In the same poll 
Yavlinsky was also placed tn the first place 
in terms of moral integrity Gaidar was 
second and Yeltsin third 

He IS llie chairman of the Centre for 
Political and Economic Research founded 
by him in 1991 He is also the architect of 
economic reforms in Ni/hni Novgorod 
region in Russia Currently member of the 
Slate Duma, joint leader of the reformist 
democratic group called YaBLoko The 
capital letters are the names of Yavlinsky 
Yurt Yurievuh Boldyrev Vladimii 
Petrovich Lukin, the three leaders The 
YaBLoko group is steadily gaining public 
attention with its balanced independent 
and sober approach to issues in the Duma 

Yavlinsky is one of the few persons on 


the left of the poUheal spectrum, hs dtsunct 
firom the purely tevivaUst communtsts and 
nationalists, who has consistently argued 
the case for the re establishment of at least 
an economic union out of the ashes of the 
old Soviet Union, because of rational 
economic imperatives 

121 ‘O dostizhcnii grazhdanskogo soglasiya v 
Rossii’ (About_achieving civic accord in 
Russia), RoMiiikie Vet/i April 7, 1994 

124 ‘V Kiemic naiden instrument razresbemya 
politichcskikh prolivorechii (In llie Kremlin 
an instrument to resolve political 
contradictions has been iound) Rowiiskie 
\tUi April 29 1994 

125 A detailed cumpanson is not wan anted 
here but interested readeis could cunipaie 
the two versions from piiblislicd texts as 
indicated m the forgoing leleicnccs 

126 Klumd Lyuharskii Gia/hdanskoe 
soglasiyc v oisulstvic grazhdanskogo 
ubshchesiva l Civic accoid in the absence 
of a civil society) No\ite Vitmva No 15 
(2545) Apnl 15 1994 

127 Lev Sigal riUi mogutdogovmitsy,i (1hc 
elite could (Ome to an agiremeni) 
Kommer\anl DAN Y June 11 1994 

I2K Valeria Novodvorskaya Soglasie pod 
kruglim slolom (Accoid under a round 
table) Ogon)ok No 19 20 June 1994 

I29 Vladimii Pilippiivich Shumeiko (b I945) 
A technician by training A plumber in his 
youth he rose to (he general director of a 
nianufaciuimg corporation He was elected 
deputy chairman of the RSPSR Supreme 
Sosietin I99I made deputy pnme minister 
in June 1992 Since Dc, emhci I991hchas 
beeiuhairmjnofthc( ocncilol federation 

110 Aleksei Kiipichnikos Spikei Scnati 
vistupil za otinenu ochcrcdmkh vthoiob 
(Spcakei of the senate called lor 
postponement of the i»xt round of elections) 
Segw/nvo June 22 1994 

I I Indira Dunaeva Kits Hokli (ilasasoveta 
fi dcralsii s iiov agitiruct za pie/idcnia (1 hi 
chicl ol tiK C uuncil of the I ederaiion again 
campaign lot the preside tit) Nc'mninuiyo 
0<i HU June 22. 1994 

112 Aleksei Kirpichnikov, ideya Shuinciko 
vozmozhno prinadlc/hit Buihulisu 
(•Shumaiko s idea most likely belongs to 
Burbulis ) Segodnya June 24 1994 

I f1 Elena Afanasieva Eltsin zaprctil irogat 
prezideniskit vibort (Yeltsin forbade 
touching on the president s elections) 
Ntnawr h<dne\myaCt(aeia June21 1994 

114 NO Vloroi shar (1he second balloon) 
Ne:a\mma\a Gtartu June 25 1994 

115 Rosa Luxemburg 1 hr Riiutim Ktiolunon 
The University ol Michigan Press Ann 
Arbor 1971 pp 71 72 Rosa Luxemburg 
(1870 1919) was bom in Poland She had 
anmtelleelu<U revolutionary cateer A harsh 
(ntic ol Ixnin and froisky on questions of 
inner party democracy she nevertheless 
had a considerable influence on social 
democratic thinking in Russia Her 
■evolutionary activilics led her finally to 
Germany where she was under arrest dunng 
most ol the war penod (1914 1918) In 
prison she wiote the above a celebrated 
critique of Bolshevism On her release in 
November 1918 she joined in the foundation 
ol the Communist Party of Germany (KPD) 
She participated in the short lived 
revolutionary Spartacisl Upnsingin January 
1919 in the (ourse of which she was 
murdered by the soldiers of the Social 
Democratic Party (SDP) government 


Ltd IM 

137 Seig«Pai1ch(mienko,‘ilontYeltiinnibzl«hi 
sittevtm i derevyanmm yubileyam’ (Born 
Yeltsii, between 3 and 5 year jubilees) 
Itegi lii\a June II, 1994 

118 'Ukaz piezidenta Rossiskoi Federatsii' 
(Decree of the president of the Russian 
Federation), Rosmbe Vein June 16,1994 
The decree is about “urgent measures to 
defend the population from gangstensm 
and manifestations of organist enme” 

139 Stanislav Shaialtn, Leonid Ahalkinandfour 
others ‘Nameremyakhoroshi,meiodi-nyct' 
(Intentions good, methods nofNezavmmaya 
Gmeui June 21 1994 

140 Nikolai 7 roilskii ‘Prezident uspel vtstrelit 
pervim' (The president succeed^ in finng 
first) Ob\hihayaCtuieta June 24 10 1994 

141 ViklorSiepanovtchChemomyidin(b 1918), 
a specialist in the oil and gas industry Held 
mintsicrial posts in the Soviet government 
and headed gas industry organisations In 
December 1992 appointed prune minister 
ol Russia In his recently published 

Jottings Yiiisin praised him highly and 
made no snide remarks about him Although 
nut very popular Chernomyrdin has been 
emerging a possible replacement of Yeltsin 
This has made the Kicmlin IcadCi )Caluus 
ol him and thctc is now widespicad 
speculation that Ik. will he removed from 
the post ol the prime minister coming 
autumn Yeltsin has dimed these iiimours 
publicly hut for some this denial only 
conrinncd that he is preparing Ic drop him 
According to some commentators he has 
already oticicd the post to Yun Skokuv 
tornier secretary ol the president s «ccuiits 
council and currt nlly Kus .tan federation ol 
Manulac liners who is consickring it It is 
even claimed ihit work is under way to 
prcpaic a picsidcniial decree to this tficci 
Sii Oleg od \rcmya ssliivat Irdii 
konvcrl (1 ime to open the third em t lope) 
Vik Jure 17 21 l‘)94 

142 Yelena Dikun liudnayadnlzhnost ram 
Isarya i>o revoluisiyam (A hard post the 
deputy tsar lot icvolulions) ()b\hilui\a 
(lUitUt June 17 21 1994 Yavlinsky made 
these re marks at a meeting w ilh iIh. students 
ol Moscow htalt University on June 6 1994 

141 Kiiill Svciitskii ' Scnc kardinali ostalis 
bez nipuska i 1he Gray Lniinances will 
have no holidays) Vek No 21 June 17 21 
1994 Interview with Dmitry Olshansky 
Dire dor ol the Centre fur Stialcgic Analysis 
and Foiccast 

144 Andrei Novikov Dcinukraliebeskaya 
oligarkhia (A democratic ohgaichy) 
Stohtui 24 (186) 1994 

145 Ibid 

146 Ibid 

147 Valentin Fedorov ‘Eltsin (Yeltsin) 
Ktmsomohkaw Rraxda May 19, 1994 
Valentin Petrovich Fedorov was a contro 
versial giivcrnoi of Sakhalin, an island terr 
itory o( Russia in the far East from 1990 
to 1991 In Apnl 1991 he was appointed 
a deputy ministei lor economic affairs of 
Russia hy Yeltsin but left the post within a 
year hoause ol di I lerences on policy matters 
At present he IS vice chairmanol the Russian 
Union ol Industnalists and Entrepreneurs 

148 Isabel de Madanaga Ruma i/i the Age 
of Catherine the Great New Heaven Yale 
University Press, 1981, p 580 Citing N 
K Shil’der Imperator Alexandr Pervvy 
pp 279-80 

149 Ibid, p 581 
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Why People Should Have Rights 

Neera Chandhoke 


THIS is further to Niija Oopai Jayal’s com¬ 
ment ‘Rights, Justice and Common Property 
Resources' (EPW, July 9). In her reaction 
to K Subramanium’s ‘Science and Ethics in 
Public Decision Making; CaseofBig Dams' 
(EPW, Apjil 2), Jayal argues that any case 
for the right of tribals to common property 
resources cannot be aiticulated in terms of 
Nor.ickean philosophy as Subramanium has 
done. The framewoik which Subramanium 
has privileged is .singularly inappropriate to 
the predicament of the tribals who arc being 
displaced by the Narmada 'Valley project. 
'The central flaw in this adaptation of the 
Nozickean argument to tlie si luution of tribal 
communities facing immincntdisplacemcnt 
i.vthat this problem is completely inadmis¬ 
sible into tlie moral landscape of Nozickean 
jx)liticalphil(wopby”. She very rightly points 
out that collective rights - such as the right 
of a community to common property 
resources - do not enter into Nozick’s 
conceptuali.saiion of rights, since the bearer 
of rights in libertarian theory is the separable 
individual. And it is tiue that liberal 
individualism lias been traditionally uneasy 
witli. if not hostile to. the claims of groups, 
since it sees group claims as violative of the 
principle of autonomy ol individuals. The 
‘unencumliered' individual of liberal theory 
is completely emancipated from any 
ascriplive loyalty to a given group. 

InniiRAI ISDIVIDI'ALISM AND 
CoMMUNffAKlANS 

Nozick, sfieaking from the precincts of a 
highly individuuli.st and conservative 
philo.sophy. argues strongly for rights, 
particularly the right to property, as protective 
devices for the individual. He demands that 
the state should keepoutof any redistributive 
policies which amount to property transfers 
fromone individual to another. .State directed 
redistribution policies in tlie form of positive 
rights involve invasion of the domain of 
autonomy - autonomy being the most 
distinctive and sacred principle of the 
libertarian philosophy. If, forexumplc. argues 
Nozick. we agree that the right to life includes 
the right to the means of life, the latter is 
inadmissible since it constitutes moral claims 
on the resources of others, and involves a 
strict obligation to help those who are in 
need. There exists, in the moral world -view 
of Nozick. no inlierent claim of die poor on 
die resources of the better off, unless the 
better off voluntarily accept such an 
obligation. This is an argument that smacks 
of unbearable paternalism; privileging 
chanty, as it does, as a voluntary act, it 
completely devalues the receiver. The 


implcmentationof social and economic rights 
by the state to secure such redistribution is 
accordingly critici.sed by the conservative 
theorist as infringing the principle of 
inviolability and autonomy of persons, to an 
extent that they transferproperty rightsfrom 
one person to anodier. 

In recent times the central tbemesofliberal 
individualism have become the subject of 
a sharp attack, both epistemological and 
ontological, by the communitarians. 
Theorists possessing conceptual affinity to 
this school see the notion of the 
'unencumbered' individual as an elaborate 
fiction. Communitarians, instead of 
grounding political morality in a series of 
abstract principles such as the human essence 
or reason, foreground the principle.^ and 
values which areembedded in die institutions, 
laws, morality and practices of a society. 
Only in a community which po.sscsses shiued 
values would claims to rights niake sense; 
shared values and common linguistic 
conventions arc antecedent conditions for 
the as.sertion of rights. 

All this and niore has been covered by 
Jayal. And she rightly points out that the 
communitarian argument, which may 
provide a counterpoint to the liberal 
intlividuallst one. suffei-s from variousflaws. 
Many of the formulations of this school 
articulate a highly conservative philosophy, 
which insists on a strong sen.se of loyalty 
tocxisliiigpraetices. to existing institutions, 
and to the nation-state. What are the.se shared 
meanings’’ to what extent are they subscribed 
toby the members of the ‘community”.' and, 
above all, what is the place for d:.s.scnt in 
these values, and what are the disagreements 
andconte.statiuas.structunsd around die.scvalucs'.’ 
remain vital quesiimis which aie unaddressed. 

But one thing is clear the as.sertions of 
rights diat have come to us from the anti- 
dam movements tun against the grain of 
dominant values and practices. The valueof 
these rights claims lies precisely in the fact 
that they interrogate existing com- 
monsciisical assumptions about develop¬ 
ment, the role of the state, and the general 
thinking about rights. After all, the slogan 
“Amra Oaon, amra Raj" or the demand for 
the five fs - fodder, fibre, food, fuel and 
fertiliser-which have been generated by 
other movements against dominant notions 
of development, have .subverted and 
expmded extant notions of rights. Tlicse 
articulations challenge whatever ‘shared values’ 
theIndiannation-sUiteposscsses - values which 
in many cases have functioned as mechanisms 
of exclusions andhomogoiliations. It r obvbus 
then thatcommunttorian arguments, howevo- 


valuable they are in undwstanding the flaws 
of the libera] indivklualRt philosof^y, cannot 
help us to appreciate the assertions of 
marginalised sections to chart nut a space for 
themselves in the polity. 

Jayal suggests that the one political 
principle which has been bypass^ in the 
debate about the rights of people is that of 
participatory democracy. I think that we 
have to take this seriously if we - and I am 
referring to concerned citizens - have to 
avoid paternalism. In other words, a case for 
elaborating a case for social and economic 
rights which would protect the right to 
livelihood and the right to life itself of the 
tribals and the poor landless labour who 
have become the victims of the 
dcvelopmcntalist projects in India, is 
indisputably connected to the way we think 
about democracy. 

In a naiTow, constricted sense, democracy 
can be thought of as the control people 
exercise over the choice of their p«rlitical 
representatives. This control is necessarily 
pericKlic and confined to ritualistic events 
and staged tlieatricals.most notablyeleclions. 
This version of democracy, termed political 
democracy, makes little reference to the 
social conditions in which individuals are 
placed. It is indifferent to social democracy 
or the lack of it, and thus it is blind to the 
fact that individuals placed in unequal 
conditions are unable to participate in 
political life on the basis of equality and 
freedom. It is simply an incomplete and 
inadequate version of democracy. 

In the maximal, .socially relevant sense, 
and the sense in which 1 see it, democracy 
can lie thought of as the process by which 
individuals cxcrci.se control upon decisions 
which are icgarded as collectively binding 
upon a ci>mmunity. Thereby they exercise 
control over the conditions which affect 
their lives. TTicsc decisions can range frean 
gender relations in the family, workplace 
and living .space conditions, the domination 
religious leadership exercise over their 
ccmstituencies, ncighbourh(XKi matters, to 
decisions and policies of the state. Such 
democratic arrangements of society areaprriuite 
to and a prc-cc»)dition of political demixmcy. 

Welfare State and the Notion of Needs 

But who is to provide the preconditions 
for participation on a basis of equality? One 
case for the provisions of these preconditions 
is pul forward by the proponents of the 
welfare state, viz, that the state should meet 
the needs of its people if it wishes to be 
legitimate. “The fundamental principle of 
radical .social policy is thatre.soun»s, whether 
in the field of health, education, housing at 
income, should be distributed according to 
need”, write George and Wilding.' The 
concept of need has been used to advance 
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tiw notion of • irotfan ititfi, M eppoted to 
a state which lelicf on the maiket principle 
of valuation. The delivery of social services 
and collective goods on the basis of need 
u considered to be the raison d’etre of an 
uti-capitalist society. In other words, if 
needs aiediscovered and fixed in an empirical 
way then the aims and the criteria of a 
welfare state can be similarly fixed. 

The problems with a need-based theory 
of state action are many, of which I 
concentrate on just one. Need can be .seen 
as something which is objectively 
constructed, that is, 1 may need something 
but 1 may not know that 1 need it.‘ Needs 
have no necessary or logical correlation with 
whatl wantor desire, or what I am interested 
in, because they relate to an objective standard 
of what is good for me. That I need to stop 
smoking for the sake of my and others' 
health but 1 may not want to stop smoking. 
Would be one such rather commonsensical 
argument. There is an entire complex of 
theories which connect needs, wants and 
desires with psychological states of mind, 
but this does not concern us here. 

The point 1 wish to make is that if needs 
are related to objective conditions, then 
anybody else, particularly the technocratic 
experts of the state, can control the definition 
of these needs. The ease with which the pro¬ 
dam proponents have argued a case for the 
Narmada Valley project is an instance of 
this - the people of the four states need 
water, drought prone areas need irrigation, 
developmentneedr such projects, thecountry 
needs sacrifices. Witness thecase with which 
prime minister Nehru, while inaugurating 
the Hirakud dam in I94S, had said: “If you 
have to suffer, you should suffer in the 
interests of the countiyThe countiy needs 
the suffering of the people of the area so that 
it can develop, the people need to suffer for 
the sake of the countiy. It is a brand of 
ethortation which is sadly reminiscent of 
wartime when posters call for army 
tecniits - "your country needs you”. The 
construction of a need, therefore, can lake 
place independently of the agents’ own 
perception of it, or indeed of the well-being 
of the individuals who are called to action. 

Whereas a certain case can be made for, 
say, delivering health and education despite 
subjective interests and reservations, can the 
same principle be applied in relation to 
displacements of thousands of people by big 
dams? An abstract entity called Indian society 
may need this dam, but do the people of the 
affected areas need to be displaced? The 
construction of needs by the state has political 
implications which ve discriminatory, 
hierarchical and purely arbitrary. Take for 
instance the rehabilitation policies by the 
three states. Some states provide for 
landholders' need to get land for land, but 
the needs of the landless labour are not taken 
into account; do not they need to be 
rehabilitated? Similarly, major sons need to 


bertihabititatBd,ffli^Qnm«rleddaBghttt« 
do not. The list of exclusions in tiiis 
construction of needs is too vast to be listed 
here but the implication, I hope, is clear. 

This argument reveals the utter 
arbitrariness of the powers that have been 
given to the state in the name of development 
Needs of people have been handed over to 
experts, someone - say, the engineer, or an 
irrigation expert, ormembers of the planning 
commission, or economists, or agricultural 
scientists - is able to ascribe to an area or 
even to a whole country needs which are 
independent of how citizens perceive them. 
And those who posit another roster of 
needs - the need of the tribal to be in touch 
witli hi.s/l)er way of life, the need of people 
not to be displaced from tlieir traditional 
homes and places of work, the need of people 
to retain links with their communities, above 
all the need of the people not to be sacrificed 
in the name .of some unknown god called 
development - arc labelled as anti-dcvclop- 
mcntal. anti-mixlem, anti-national. We have 
had to pay a heavy price for handing over 
the development process to the experts in 
the name of the need of the people. 

Beyond Statb-Cbntoc Riokts 

If we cannot be confident that peoples 
inalienable rights will be secure in a slate 
which functions merely on the principle of 
satisfying needs, simply because the 
construction of needs is a political and 
contentious process, then we have to look 
beyond the mere good will of the state to 
ground peoples' rights. In fact, we need to 
move beyond the entire notion of state- 
centric rights, and to a position where rights 
are recognised as the inalienable property 
of persons and, therefexe, binding on the 
state. We have heard a good deal of the 
inherent dignity and worth of all members 
of the human family, but we need to explain 
the basis of human dignity and how this are 
related to rights. 

Certainly, the central question of why 
human beings should possess rights has given 
rise to various theories of rights. In other 
words, rights are intimately connected to 
theories of human nature and theories of 
social and political organisation. For instance, 
it has been argued by the theorists of negative 
rights that human beings pos.sess adistinctive 
capacity by virtue of the faculty of reason, 
for formulating and pursuing distinctive life 
plans. This capacity should be respected by 
granting them the autonomy to do so. This 
particular idea of human nature gives rise 
to the right of forbearance. If human beings 
are rational and are perfectly capable of 
choosing and executing life plans, then no 
one has the right to interfere in this free 
choice. The basic rights of an individual, 
then, is freedom to choose. 

The basic problem with this particular 
conception of rights is that it is based upon 
a supreme distrust of human nature. Rights 


ark meant to be dilalding and Atnfaetittg 
ffleefaanisnu for the dignity and capacity of 
the rational individual. At Ae same time the 
individual is devalued because every 
htdividual is potentially threatened by another 
individual. Lndivtdu^, in other words, are 
valued, but at the same time they aiedevalued. 
Secondly, this conception possesses a 
negative concept of society. It suggests that 
individuals benefit fiom the non-intervention 
of others. This puts a high priority on non¬ 
invasion, the separatedness of peofde, and 
a low priority on the intentions of others, 
or their capacities to assistpeople. It, in other 
words, puts a low premium on the efforts 
of a society to pursue common ends. If a 
right is seen as only a protective device for 
a self-sustaining individual, and not as a 
empowering mechanism which can aid 
individuals who are mutually dependent on 
each other, then the ideology embedding 
this right is one of conflict where people are 
potentially hostile to each other. The 
equivocation of this position is that while 
individuals are seen as deserving ofrespect, 
they are also in this perspective sinister 
beings. Against this hostile threatening 
individual, rights are the ultimate defence 
There is a more serious charge upon the 
theorists of negative rights: in positing non¬ 
interference and in upholding the right of 
forbearance, they are not concerned with 
what happens to individuals who are nut in 
a position to formulate and pursue their 
plans of actions unhindered by others. In 
other words, can we think of the capacity 
for agency, without thinking of agency a.s 
dependent on the creation and maintenance 
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of flMtiln poakive ooodidcm*? llieciiriiu ^ 
oogativerighls insist on tfwinvioUble auto¬ 
nomy of the prarsOT. Autonomy is con¬ 
ceptualised as freedom from intentional 
coercion. But autonomy can be constrained 
by factors other than intentional coercion, 
such as economic dejnivation. Liberty to do 
various things, after depends upon access 
to the satisfacttonofbask: requirements oflife. 

If, on the other hand, we subscribe to the 
idea that society should be concerned about 
thecapacity of its members to achieveagency, 
then we have to think about the prerequisites 
of agency. Alan Oewirth in Human Rights* 
adds well-being to autonomy as the necessary 
pre-condition for the pursuit of any moral 
good. Whereas autonomy, argues Oewirth, 
is the necessary condition of action in the 
conscious puisuit of a well defined goal, 
well-being is necessary for physical survival 
and the ability to pursue some concept of the 
good. Therefore, one needs to possess a 
rutge of abilities and resources in order to 
act as a moral being. Negative nghts, that 
IS, the freedom from unwarranted inter¬ 
ference, are thus buttressed by positive nghts, 
i e, the provision of the pre-conditions to 
achieve agency. Both types of nghts have 
the same end, i e, to secure the conditions 
without which raUonal agency is impossible 
to realise 

Now, It IS perfectly acceptable to argue 
that any person requues autonomy and well¬ 
being to pursue a path of his own choice; 
the problem anses when we consider as to 
why .should he extend them to others There 
are things to which I am enutled as amoral 
agent, and I should he able to argue for them 
in term of a nghl What binds me to grant 
such nghLs to others? For instance, urban 
town dwellers in Gujaratcan make apowerlul 
case tor the benefits of hydro-electric power 
from the Narmada dam as a necessary pre¬ 
condition of agency. Why should they care 
as to how many people arc displaced or 
relegated to misery and starvaUon'’ Alan 
Gewirth tliinks otherwise. If 1 must have 
freedom and well-bemg for the satisfacbon 
of my basic needs, heargws, and I must have 
this freedom because 1 am a raUonal moral 
agent who has the capacity to formulate life 
plans, then anyone else who is a moral mtionai 
agent is entitled to the same. If a is entitled 
to X against b because of a specific quality 
y, then everyone who pos.sesses y should 
have access to x. But this can be built only 
on the assumption of universality and 
rationality. Every person is, thus, morally 
committ^ to others possessing the same 
attributes and capacities. The core of this 
argument is that human beings possess a 
senseof purpose, that they mustrealiseagency 
in order to realise their true nature and that 
this capacity must be protected by rights. 

The argument for social and economic 
rights would depend upon regarding the 
resource claims in these rights as an aspect 
of agency. Then, the same foundational 


pikici^ upon which noaowtnfeteace tests, 
that is, agency, ^iplies to die provision of 
social and economic goods to othrar people 
as a necessaty condition of agency. If these 
lesources are not supplied, then thecapacity 
of the person who is deprived of these 
lesources will be infringed. 

Aobncy and Rights 

The refusal to grant individuals agency is 
refusal to grant them personhood. Human 
rights, writes Oewirth, “are of supreme 
importance, and are central toallothermoral 
considerations, because they are rights of 
every human being to the necessary 
conditions of human action, i e, those 
conditions which must be fulfilled if human 
action IS to be possible either at alt or with 
general chances of success in achieving the 
purposes for which humans act. Because 
they are such nghts, they must be respected 
by every human being, and the primary 
justifreation of governments is that they 
serve to secure these rights., and the 
justifying basis of the rights is the moral 
principle which establishes that ail humans 
are equally entitled to have these necessary 
conditions, to fulfil the general needs of 
human agency” (p .3). 

Further the objects of rights aie not the 
goods which human beings stnve for, but 
the conditions which make this possible. I 
have a right to the basic conditions of 
life - freedom and well-being - so that I can 
pursue a panicuiarobjective, that is. agency. 
Freedom and well-bemg are the "procedural 
and substantive necessaiy conditions of 
acting with any purposes eithci atallorwith 
general chance-s of success. Because every 
agent regards his purposes as good, he must 
regard as necessary goods the freedom and 
well-being which are the necessary 
conditions of his acting for any of his 
purposes” (p 4) 

If this argument is acceptable, then it 
introduces an interesting twist to the debate 
on social and economic rights. Access to 
means of subsistence is aright, not because 
It IS the end of human purpose, but becau.se 
it is a necessary prerequisite for acting for 
any purpose at all. This, I may add, should 
be emphasised because if access to means 
of subsistence is considered to be a right in 
Itself, two consequences follow. One, the 
concerned governments can argue that in 
conditions provided by them in rehabilitation 
sites or in the shanty towns of the urban areas 
access to means of subsistence may be secured 
and even enhanced. Displacement can 
{Hovide a better chance for securing these 
rights. Secondly, the debates over rights of 
the marginalised people cannot proceed on 
a functional level. Because if we see basic 
subsistence goods as the objects of rights, 
extreme paternalism results. W e then see the 
tribes or the poor landless peasants as nothing 
butlabouring beings. That they arr labouring 
beings, I am not denying, and this fact alone 


reveals deep fald^lu)es in die lifh of our 
society because we have reduced peofde to 
nothing buttoileis formere subsistence. But 
this is the subject of another debate. I have 
a wider consideration here. 

Marx perceived man as alabouring animal. 
Labour was the essence of human activity. 
But he saw labour as much more that just 
a struggle for bare existence. He insisted on 
a society without want, because labour should 
be joyful activity, it is the way in which 
individuals achieve self-realisation; species- 
bemg was the term he used here. If man 
produces things as a creative being, he affirms 
himself twice over: 

(1) In my production I would have objec¬ 
tified my individuality and its particularity, 
and in the course of the activity I would have 
enjoyed an individual life", in viewing the 
object I would have expenenced the indi- 
vtdual joy of knowing my personality as an 
objective, tensuoudyperceptible, and indu¬ 
bitable power. 

(2) In your satisfaction and your use of my 
product I would have had the dtrret and 
conscious .satisfaction that my work s.tfis- 
fied a human need, that it objectified human 
nature, and that it created an oi^ect ^pro- 
priate lo the need of another human being 
(‘Fxcerpi Notebooks', 1988. p 39l.' 

The emphasis only on subsistence alone 
denies to people agency. In an alternative 
perspecti ve subsistence and more is needed, 
because it is an absolute pre-condition for 
people to do other things - to participate in 
communitarian structures, to take decisions 
on various things, to act in a purposeful 
manner. Social and economic rights in this 
perspective then become enabling cbarac- 
tenstics for a person to achieve dignity and 
self-respect, self-articulation and self- 
realisation. They are indispensable for human 
flourishing Therefore society ha.s a moral 
obligation to piovide these pre-conditions 
in the shape of material go^s. 

We agree that people have the capacity 
for agency, and that this is a cem concept 
of human flourishing, butin turn thisinvedves 
the provision of some basic goods, such as 
material well-being, without which thehr 
personality cannot be exprc.s$ed or their 
flourishing secured. Welfare then covers all 
claims to the ba> ic goods of life, all the needs 
and ciqiacities wuich areessentialforhuman 
flourishing. Any kind of action is impossible, 
in this perspective, unless the conditions for 
its realisation are created. 

Welfare rights should logically stand 
between the imposition of needs decided by 
some one else and the notion of complete 
autonomy as posited by the negative rights 
theorists. If welfare includes eveiy aspect of 
human well-being, then capacity for agency 
is a concept which is not independent of but 
is linked up with thekindof support structures 
that a .society can provide. Implicit in this 
conception is the notion of individuals with 
equal capacities, who will be severely 
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detidvedifteae<aqMdtiMiemainumeAl^ 
and unnortured. Wdfare rights then make 
claims which supply the rights beaier with 
resources for higher purposes which enable 
stlf-realisation. They are meant to protect 
moral, physical and emotional capacities. 
Positive rights demand action in order to 
secure an acceptable standard of well-being 
which can promote agency ; at the same time 
it can be stressed that the assent of the 
individual or the group to such intervention 
should be secured. 

Tliis allows us to see that every individual 
is entitled to pursue his/her own projects in 
association with others, [f an individual's 
life-plan involves existence in a community, 
then the claims of that community to their 
own cultural practices and to common 
property resources as the minimal pre¬ 
condition of these practices must be 
respected If a tribal's notion t)f agency is 
connected deeply to the way he/shc feels 
about his/her land, access to that particular 
land ought to he secured. It has to be further 
stressed that there are other things besides 
material ginxls as pre-conditions for agency. 
These other goods may he a sense of 
continuity, a .sense of .security, a sense of 
history andcultural contexts. Communities 
cannot be uprooted from their traditional 
habitats, because they have a right to their 
history, and the right to historical memory 
is an absolute pre-condition of agency. 
Without BCCC.SS to lhe.se pre-conditions, 
an individual’s or a group’s capacity 
for agency is severely impaired and 
diminished. 


What if impoktant ia that ktdivicltial* ho 
abietoiivewittidignitywidioutbeingpuahed 
around to make way for the interests of any 
other individual or group. For too long this 
ability has been appropriated by the 
developmental state which dictates to the 
people what they must or must not do. It 
is time that this ends, and it will not end 
unless we see everyone as equal in capacities 
and abilities but unequid in terms of the 
necessary conditions to realise these 
capacities. Rights then become protective 
devices which safeguard the capacities of an 
individual or a group for agency. 

Notes 

1 V (leorge and P Wilding, Ideology and Social 
Policy, Routledgc, London. 1976. 

2 David Miller argue.s that "Wnul w a psycho¬ 
logical state which is asenbed on tlie basis of 
a person's avowals and his behaviour... Need¬ 
ing on the other hand is not a psychological 
stale but ratiier a aindition which is ascribed 
■obiedively’ lo the person who is its subject", 
.Vocm/yiMlire.Clareiidon.Oxfun], 1976,p 129. 

3 I he Bombay Chtomcle, Apii) 12. 1948, p 5. 

4 Alan Gewiith, Human Rights; Essays on 
Justification and Applicatious, Univeisily 
of Chicago Pre.ss, Chicago, 1982 I dilfer 
from Jayal in tiunking that western theory 
cannot help us to find a way out ol our 
political pfcdicameiit. Any theoretical elab¬ 
oration which can so help us is valuable 
whatever its spatial ongin. That it has to 
meet the requiiuments of oiii .specific prob¬ 
lems IS ol course accepted 

5 K Marx, ‘Exceqjl Notebooks' ni MatxSekc 
tions, A W Wood (ed), Macmillan, I.ondon. 
1988, pp 36 39. 


Politics of Culture in Maharashtra 

Gopal (iuru 


WHILE it i.s possible to react to the 
commentary on 'Politics ofCulturc’ by Gail 
Omvedt (EPW, August 13) at various levels, 
I will react only lo the specific reference that 
involves reflection on some of as woricing 
in Poona university. My rejoinder, in 
particular, is necessitated becauseof the fact 
that I was one of those “progressive 
sympathisers" from Poona university who, 
acet^ing to Omvedt, did not dare to come 
to the seminar that was organised by BSP 
in one of Pune's grand hotels with a view 
to press the demand of renaming Poona 
univetsily after the maharaja of Kolhapur, 
Chanapati Shahu. Cknvedt argues that wc did 
not come to the seminar because the resistance 
to the demand was very .strong. Thus she is 
suggesting that progressives from Poona 
university were seated of such resistance. 

Actually, one problem of the BSP is that 
there is noorgani.sedre.sistanc6 to this demand 
either from Poonaites or from outsiders. 
However, eyen if there were a serious 
resistance to the demand, we would not have 
tried to hide in the bushes of Poona 


university’s thickly vegetated campus In 
fact, I had made it categorically clear in my 
discussion with the team that was .sent by 
theBSPhigh command to theunivcisity that 
we wimtnotagainsi suchademand. However, 
we decided to keep away from this particular 
seminar for die following reasons. First, wc 
were not convinced with the BSP logic that 
cultural demands are effective for tackling 
hindutva forces in Maharashtra. We argued 
that these forces were tolerating (of course 
for the purpose of homogenisation) the 
cultural demands of dalits and UBCs and the 
stand taken by tliem, particularly by the 
Sangh pariwar, on Marathwoda renaming 
was indicating of tliis tolerance. If the hindutva 
forces can tolerate dalits on Marathwada 
issue, they can certainly tolerate marathas on 
Pune issue. In any case, the brahminical forces 
would not annoy the marathas who fonn one 
of the vital components of the hegemonic 
combination that conbols the poor marathas, 
OBCs, bahujaas and dalits of Mabarashtp. 

With such a design, the hindutva forces 
feel comfortable when somebody likeOmvedt 


quote* Metcdf wfao ilads ^haiw Makard 
mote remarkable than Ffaule. Ttie hindutva 
forces are taking the advantage of such a 
distinction. For example, of late they arc 
found making acunningdistinction between 
Ambedkar and Phule on the one hand and 
Gandhi and Ambedkar on the other, hi both 
the cases, they praise Ambedkar for an 
obvious reason: to create a constituency for 
themselves among the dalits. I believe that this 
isasystematic attempt on the paztofthe hindutva 
ftxces to localise, and thentoparochia]ise,the 
intellectud impactof the above leaders and thus 
blurlheidedogically cmancipatoiy continuum 
that one can find among Phule, Ambedkar, 
Shahu, Periyar and Gandhi. 

We stayed away from the seminar because 
wc believe that at this particular juncture in 
Maharashtra the politics of culture can seldom 
become the major frame of reference for 
organising action. However, wc do not deny 
the importance of cultural issues in a situation 
of ideological stagnation where such issues 
can provide tlic means fur maintaming contact 
with the very source of re volutioiiaiy energy. 
Docs Maharashtra present a situation of 
ideological stagnation? Yes, it did so till at 
least a few months ago when this s.tuation 
encouraged people like Kanshiram to 
undertake a pro|ect of helping the hahujans 
withoutanyideology.Butof late, particularly 
during the last fc wmoiiths, the lefr. hahujans 
and dal Its, led hy Prakash Ambedkar, a dalil 
himself, arc making serious attempts to 
engage the critical energies of the toiling 
masses to fight the forces out to globalise 
the life conditions of the hahujans In ordei 
to articulate this ideological struggle against 
the imperialist forces, the left, Uie dalits and 
the OBCs have formed a front called Dalit 
.Shramik and Bahujan Agbadi which had 
organised a huge rally at Bombay on July 
16 to pnitest against the Dunkel proposals 
But this development, which certainly pushes 
the politics of culture lo the background, docs 
not find a mention in Omvedt’s commentary. 

We kept away from the seminar because 
wc had problems with the chequered history 
of positions that Kanshiram and the BSP (I 
do not include those newcomers to the BSP 
who arc committed to the cau.se of renaming 
Marathwada university after Ambedkar) have 
been adopting on the question of renaming 
Marathwada university. Omvedt herself 
mentions that Kanshiram stayed away from 
the agitation that wa.s launched by the dalits 
to rename the Marathwada university. In 
view of this inconsistent behaviour of tiie 
BSP and Kanshiram, we felt apprehensive 
about the efficacy of politics of culture. 

Finally, I did not personally go to the 
seminar because of my realisation that it Ls 
always the dalits who arc made the worst 
victims of any serious cultural explosion. 
Therefore, taking cue from Ambedkar I can 
only say that it is better to be accused of 
timidiQ' than to be ruined by ovneonfident 
security that a Kan.shiram might offa. 
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Three generations of small savers* 
There^ one thing they all trust-Units. 


tven people jjenerarums apart rhink thi 
same way when it etimes to Dnits IWcaust 
Units help make their dreams come tnic 
Whether it’s a young man saving for i 
htiuse (.if his own Or an olJei man Icxiking 
forward to a comfortable retirement Or a 
little girl dreaming of K*coming a doctor 
some day 

llnit 1 nist has schemes to meet cver\ 
need Whether the need is for high growth 
or liquidity Whether it’s tax benefits or gtxxl 
returns coupled with insurance cover 
People know that with Unit Tnist, 
they can get what they want Th.it is why 


the number of Unit holders is going up 
so spectacularly To over 33 million tixlay 
Most of these pc*ople are small savers 
riit y come from every part of the country 
They come from every walk of life They 
h ivc different needs, different dreams 

But they share the same abiding confidence 
in Unit Trust I iving up to this confidence is 
wh.it keeps us going And growing 

UNIT TRUST OF INDIA 

For your better tomorrow. 



SwtatUTI l4(V9)n 
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GUJARAT STATE FINANCIAL CORPORATION'S 




GOLD 

CARD 



OPENS UP A LINE OF CREDIT, 

EASY AND EXPEDITIOUS,YET AT LOW COST... 


Gujarat State Financial Corporation 
(GSFC), the prentier industrial finance institu¬ 
tion of Gujarat, presents a grand new scheme 
to streamline financial assistance to existing, 
regular GSFC clients or non-clients This is 
GSFC’S'Gold Card-line of credit scheme, in 
keeping with the ongoing trend of globalisation 
of economy 

Under the scheme, loan proposals will 
be appraised only once in a year and a 
Gold Card will be issued, indicating a line of 
credit based on the unit's investment 
programmes during the financial year 

On the strength of the Gold Card, the 
units will be able to borrow necessary amounts 
during a financial year 


Such units wili be given over-riding 
priorities for processing, documentation, 
disbursement, etc. These formalities will be 
completed within 7 days. A special 2 % 
discount on gross rate of interest will be 
allowed. 

This facillity is available to units which are 
in production for three years and have been 
making profit for the last two years with earning 
per share of more than 2 for corporate bodies and 
positive cash accruals in case of non- corporate 
bodies 

GOLD CARD - the gold mine of 
financial facilities-is yours, if your unit has a 
track record of performance. 


Contact General Manager (A & D), 

GUJARAT STATE FINANCIAL CORPORATION 

NAVJIVAN TRUST BUILDING. BEHIND GUJARAT VIDVAPITH, ASHRAM ROAD, AHMEDABAD - 380 014 
PHONES 402675,402676 FAX 467689 GRAM FINCORP TELEX 0121-6577 
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Ikc Reform: Ibking Stock ^ 

Three years may be too short a period to judge t^ tetuju ofihegi^Ycmnicnl’s 
tax reform undertaken as a key Loniponent (I^XtqpetUral itfifustment Even 
so, some stock taking oi what has been achieved in the light oi the 
declared goals is in order Considerations oi ^th hoii/oniai and vertical 
equity requia* that the base oi direct taxes should be tiuly bioad and 
should include in the case of income tax all elements that arc ingicdients 
of economic power The Indian tax system is yet to come to grips with 
this task Further broadening the base must be extended to indirect taxe. 
and It would be idle lo think that the tax system can deliver the goods 
without a comprehensive tax on consumption such as the VAT 2809 

Constructing the Female Body 

A crucial subtext can be read in the feminist agitation against Depu-Pnivera 
the injectable hormonal contraceptive - that the Icmale body is not to be 
probicmatised as the site ol pathology and victimised ior its potential 
iertility An investigation of traditional Hindu cultural constructions of the 
female body and the meanings of menstruation suggests that, putged of its 
patriarchal bias and fertility fetishism tiaditional Indian culture encode > 
more woman friendly’ constructions of the female btxfy than those 
of the western biomedical model 2817 

Changing India 

What IS happening around us is both bi/arre and depressing The country 
IS cuneniiy the victim of a fantastic confidence trick The New Economic 
Policy has led to the halving of the national rate of economic growth 
compared to tht 1980s Hie most staggering development however, is 
the obliteration o( the old scales of values and their supplanting by 
moral and decency - codes transmitted by the satellite television 
channels A conversation between friends 2783 


Press Ownership 

Under the spell ot the unstoppable 
march ot liberalisation the 
government left to it&elt, is likely to 
reverse the long standing strategic 
policy barring foreign ownership 
within the Indian press sector An 
effective campaign against the move 
must, therefore press for legislation 
aimed at keeping foreign piayeis 
out of the press 2787 


Foreign Capital 

Will external capital inflows into the 
Asia-Pacitic region remain largely 
confined to a small number of 
high-growth east and south-east Asian 
economies or will it spread to other 
countries of the region, especially m * 
south Asia, which encompasses some 
of the most populous countries 
oftheworld? 2829 


IVmibled Tln^ 

The widening gulf between the pro- and 
ann-Kotrala factimis in Nepah Congress 
shows that die troika’ system on the 
basis of which the party has functioned 
has become an ob^le to the 
growth of democracy in Nepal 2798 


Fight for Survival 

The coming assembly elections m 
Andhra Pradesh will be decisive 
for the Telugu Desam party s 
survival 2791 


From GATT to WTO 

Many developing countries, which 
were not satisfied with the Tokyo 
Round of GATT, had hoped that 
through the Uruguay Round 
amendments they might be able to 
control the rogue elephant the US 
with Its arbitrary actions under 
Article 101 of its Trade Act But 
now instead of contending with 
one rogue elephant they will have 
to cope with a number of grasping 
octopuses in the shape ol the 
transnational corporations 2802 


Saving Biodiversity 

A grass roots movement directed 
at conserving the biodiversity ot 
crops, even while strengthening 
food security, has shown promising 
results in three different ecological 
regions the hills of Gariiwal, 
the Deccan region and the 
western ghats 2795 













LETTERS TO C301TOR 


Agrk:ultiiral GroinUi in 
West Bengal 

WHEREAS West Bengal witnessed modest 
growth rates in foodgrains production in the 
cariicrdecades, namely, I percentperannum 
in 1971-81 preceded by .1.3 per cent pa in 
1961-71 or 2.2 pc annually during 1%I-81, 
the annual growth rate in the 80s based on 
uncensured official data works out to an 
exceedingly high (>.5 per cent (Saha and 
.Swamina^an, EPW. March 26). This is also 
far ahead of the rates of ail the major states 
of India. No supportive data .such as relative 
increase in inputs (irrigation, fertilisers, HYV 
seeds, insecticides, etc) have however been 
furnished or analy.scd. On the other hand, 
one ot the lindings o) the authors as reached 
through analysis ol the official statistics 
defies ail scn.se and logic. It is; high 
ugncultural growth has nothing to do with 
giMid weather conditions in West Bengal 
where more than .SO per cent of the total crop 
area depends solely on rams lor cultivation. 
This finding, if not perverse, evokes grave 
doubts about the veracity ol theolTicial crop 
statistics of West Bengal. Boyce clearly 
showed how tlie state agricu Ituie department 
(and Its central countcMpart) distort in the 
60s and 7()s the .scientifically obtained cnip 
data of the bureau ot statistics fur their 
immediate advantage (James K Boyce. 
‘ Agricultural Gniwth in West Bengal, 1 ^9- 
50 to 1980-8 WEPW. Review of Agriculture, 
March 1984). Saha and S waminalhan started 
on the premise that crop data of the 80s were 
fr^ from all the blemishes of the earlier 
ddcadcs, and the bureau of statistics and the 
agriculture department were now happy 
partners. Datta Ray (EJ’W, July 16), a former 
head of the bureau knocked this out 
completely. In fact, since 1986-87 the 
agnculturc department being in the driving 
.seat of the crop survey apparatus is u.sing it 
more blatantly to suit its own convenience 
than in the 60.s and 70s. Readers might have 
noticed that they arc now in charge even of 
the statistical aggregation of crop area 
figures, they have inducted in the crop cutting 
arena their own staff (KPS) who have 
naturally a good stake in reporting favour¬ 
able yields, and have issued an illegitimate 
instruction to the bureau of statistics on 
building up of the pisilcd estimate of yield 
rates from the cc experiments of the bureau’s 
.staff and KPSs. throwing away all ethics of 
statistics to winds. 

In the multi-agency .system enforced since 
1986-87, Amins (responsible for area survey) 
and KPSs stand on a fooling different from 
the bureau's staff in rc.spect of training, 
orientation and supervision; this has an 
important bearing on the quality of data. 
Further, the new system yields missing of 
sampled crop cutting experiments and their 
consequent substitution on a larger scale 
than in the burcaUtii self-contained 
arrangemunr, thus inducing more and more 
bias in theyiefdesiimates.'nius.qualitatively 
speaking, the crop data of the post-1985-86 


years are severely ‘polluted* and should not contour bunds and the like under the aegis of 

be compared as such. ie,widiout necessary panchaytfs do not amount tt> much. POr 

revision, with the figures of the earlier part instance, the vested land distributed trll 

of the 80s when the bureau of statistics September 1992 amounted to 3.7 lakh ha 

(whose work was certified by the authm against the total cultivable land measuring 

following in the footstqxs of Boyce) was in more than 57 lakh ha. It is also not known if 

complete charge. Hence it is baffling beyond all the vested lands distributed were 

measure that Saha and Swaminathan (^W, cultivable or what was the utilisatimi pattern 

July 30) chose not to re-examine their data- and productivity of such limds prior to their 

base on the ground that Datta Ray did not vesting. Attributing, therefore, a leading 

work out tor them any cropwisc and role in die acceleration prt^s of agricultural 

regionwise figure of the likely extent and output, to panchayats requires closer 

direction of the substitution bias. We examination with the help of relevant data 

however strongly feel the onus is squarely which Saha and Swaminathan have not 

on researchers to take the cue Datta Ray has provided us with and hence the perceived 

provided, make a detailed study of the association of panchayats with the 

qualitative aspects of the data-ba.se and‘ '‘excellent” agricultural performance 
demonstrate that their findings do not remains unsubstantiated. Again, the 

materially change even if the bureau’s .set conclusion reportedly arrived at by 

of yield estimates as of the post-1985-86 Mukherjee and Mukhopadhyay cited in the 

years are considered in working out the post-script (July 3U) wa.s ‘‘the institutional 

growth rate of output. factors have played a major lolc in raising 

in the concluding paragraph of their production and pnxluctivity in the /Htsi- 

article, Saha and Swaminathan (March 26) pamhayaiyears". Here also should not wc 

observed, “the tran.sition in West Bengal's be advi.scd to cxca'isc caution to the efftxi 

agricultural production performance (and that a finding like “a significant tncrea.se in 

its excellent comparative performance total factor productivity in the penod after 

among the states of India) occurred after a the introduction ot panchayats" cUk's not 

landmark programme of land reform and necessarily imply the impact ot the 

after the establishment of new, democratic institutional change in ruial Bengal. Time- 

panchayat institutions in the West Bengal coincidence and caiisutive factor(s) should 

countryside”. The list of production-related be distinguished amt irealcd accordingly. It 

activities of the Punchayat institutions covers any substantial growth has occurred in the 

di.stribution of minikils or input packages to post-panchayat era, one may associate the 

marginal and small cultivators, elcctncity change with the panchayai system only 

for agriculture, sinking of tube-wells, after its role in raising output is quantified, 

building of contour bunds, irrigation evaluated and established. This observation 

earthwork, etc. The land reform programme should not be mis-construcd us denial ot 

includes the Operation Barga (OR). But we redistributive justice or award of 

understand that the quantum of land re- entitlements to the pour through land 

distributed in the reform process or brought reforms oi non-recognition ot panchayats’ 

under the OB is only a small fraction of the effectiveness; it is meant only to emphasise 

total culturabic land and the minikiLs account the point that we need facts to substantiate 

for an insignificant portion ol inputs, appearances. 

Similarly, irrigation facilities created A Staustioan 

through sinking of tiihc-wells or building of Shillong. 

Subscription Rates 
Inland 

(including Nepal imd Bhuion) 

(i/i rupees) 

Six months One yem Two yuais 'llirec years 
Institutions - 47.*! 9(K) 025 

Individuals 200 375 700 1025 

Conctssional Rates 

Teachers/Researchers 250 

Students 195 

Concessional rates are available only in India To avail of concessional rates, cettificate from 
relevant institution is esscniial. 

Remittance by money order/bank drafi/postol order requested. Please odd Rs 14 to outstatiun . 
cheques towards bank collection charges. 

Foreign (in US $) 

_Air Mail__ Surface Mail_ 

Institutions Individuals liutiiutions Individuals 
Pakistan. Bangladesh & Sri Lanka 60 .30 40 20 

USA. Canada. UK, Europe. 

Japan, New Zealand, ^ 

Australia & Russia 125 80 70 40 

All other countries 80 50 SO .30 

All remittances to Economlr and PoHUcal Weakly 
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For the Big Fish 


T he Reserve Bank ol India’s monetary policy lor the 
second halt of 1994-95 is broadly on expected lines, in the 
traditional mould ol stabilis^ion and adjustment programmes 
The ostensible objective is to foster an environment ot 
competition amongeconomic agents, though m a pronouncedly 
unequal set up this cannot but end up pushing to the wail the 
smaller and more vulnerable institutions howsoever relevant 
llk'ir role Icn a decentralised pattern oi development From 
the standpoint ol many ot the public sector banks and 
iinancial institutions ctlorts to strengthen their internal 
viability needed to take precedence Tins task is not going to 
be lacilitated by the route adopted by the authorities ot 
introducing interest rate competition in lending Some of these 
institutions may eventually go under-at a time when the 
economy despciately needs more regionally dispersed 
Iinancial and economic development 
* These considerations are especially peiltncnt with regard to 
the CO operative credit institutions The flow of institutional 
credit to the rui al sector thiough the co operative structure has 
been admittedly msullicicnt and also unevenly distributed 
legionaliy and scctorally But this has not been so tor want of 
resouices In fact many state and even distnct-level co 
opciativc banks legulariy park substantial sums in the inter 
bank call market or lend to scheduled commercial banks They 
do this on the strength of refinance from NAB ARD tor specific 
lending piogiammcs As tor the primary a;picuitura] credit 
s(x.icties (PACS), the resource stimgenc) they face has not 
been on account ot the RBI's interest rate directives but rather 
because they do not inspire confidence among depositon> and 
so tail to attiact public deposits Any number of official 
committees have brought out how the organisational weak¬ 
nesses ot the ruiai co-operative credit system have hindeied 
credit delivery The deregulation now of deposit and lending 
rates ot state co-operative banks and central co-operative 
hanks may result in somewhat larger growth ot their deposits, 
in competition with private finance companies But, in the first 
place, these deposits are unlikely to he from the rural areas and 
would not represent additional saving gener^ed in the system 
Further ciedit delivery in the rural areas is unlikely to be 
enlarged In the {H^esent deficient institutional set up, the 
outcome may only be to spawn unhealthy (wactices such as 
shifting of bulk deposits from elsewhere and larger money 
market operations The excitement over interesi rate deregu¬ 
lation and the confident expectation that the PACS would as 
a result become self^inancing insbtutions by and large betray 
a reluctance to face the basic cvganisational and institutional 
issues concerning the threc-ticr ctvoperative credit structure 


None of this is, of course, to deny the need for a flexible 
interest rate slnicturc, sensitive to the inflation rate, cost of 
funds and nsk But die authmbes’ argument that prescription 
of lower lending rates of 12 percent for scheduled commoeial 
banks' loans up to Rs 25,000 and 13 5 per cent for loans 
between Rs 25,000 and Rs 2 lakh amounts to a concession to 
small borrowers and to cross-subsidisation is unconvincing, 
certainly, these rates are nut part of any progressive interest 
rates policy In tact, the new structure of int^st rates, after 
taking account of the rates on conunercial paper (CP), may 
prove to be regressive, that is, small borrowers in rural and 
semi-utban areas may turn out to be actually subsidising the 
banks’ larger corporate borrowers This would certainly be 
true of the new lending rates for the agricultural sector and 
thoscforthecx^ganisedmanufactunngsector The final besrower 
in the agncultural sector will not be getting credit fa* anyUiing 
less than 15 to 15 5 per cent, including frx' a number ot farm 
opeiations such as minor irrigation, land development, farm 
mechanisation and dairy development which are at present 
refinanced by NAB ARD For NABARD-refinanced schemes, 
the farmer boirowers have till now enjoyed the benefits of 
concessional rates of interest This arrangement would now 
give way to the deregulation of interest rates for the co¬ 
operative sector While the non-farm sector is to benefit from 
r^uced interest rates, no such consideration is being shown 
to the farm sector which is being made to bear regressive 
interest rates and that too at a time when already public 
investment in agriculture is dwindling and subsidies on 
fertilisers and on water and electricity aie being slashed 

The authorities apparently disapprove ot NABARD 
depending on the geiKral lines oi credit provided hy the RBI 
at concessional rates of interest of about 6 per (%nt for 
financing short-term agricultural operations (The total limit 
under such credit stands at about Rs 3,300 crore) At the same 
time they take credit for having provided RBI refinance to 
the extent of Rs 7,000 ctotc to Rs 11,000 crore against 
export credit and over Rs 1,000 crore against excess SLR 
secuntiesandsomeRs l,500croietotheDFHl Thelattcrtwo, 
in the final analysis, go only to buttress monqy market and 
c^ifal market speculabon 

There IS no doubt that, in the prevailing macro-economic 
situation, real interest rates on hank lending, which had been 
pushed up to very high levels under the influence ot monetarist 
policies, required to be brought down to levels which would 
encourage production and investment But this applies as 
much to the agncultund sector and to borrowers in the small- 
scale manufacturing sector as to large corporate borrowers If 
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industruil production and invcktinent by 
smail-Kized cnlerpriseK, whicti generate the 
larger proportion of employment, have to 
be augmented, there has to be some 
^odulatitin of interest rates in their favour, 
whcrca.s it appears that the emerging rates 
structure will be weighted against them. 

The central bank has. with the de¬ 
regulation of lending rates, also surrendered 
the leverage it would need in times of 
credit stringency. The current abundant 
liquidity is artificial as it is the outcome of 
the inflow of portfolio capital from abroad. 
Once the liquidity situatton is restored to 
normal, some degree of rationing of banks' 
resources will be unavoidable if highly- 
rated corporates are to be prevented from 
cornering resources leaving the rest of 
industry and agriculture high and dry. 
Banks, left to themselves, seem inditTerent 
to such larger considerations. For instance, 
of total advances of Rs 12.597 crorc to 
small-ticale industries at the end of March 
1992, as much as Rs 3,642 crore (28.9 per 
cent) had been granted at 20 per cent and 
above per annum. The corresponding 
proportion was only slightly higher for 
textiles (32.7 per cent) and many other 
large-scale manufacturing sectors. The 
RBI's interest rate policy is evidently guided 
not so much by internal conditions of the 
economy but by the requirements of 
globalisation. 

How the authofities’ actions are dictated 
by the goals of globalisation is evident also 
from the RBI's action in reducing the 
interest rates on NRE rupee accounts and 
imposing a cash reserve ratio (CRR) of 7.S 
per cent on the foreign currency (non¬ 
resident) accounts (banks) scheme with a 
view to moderating the flow of foreign 
capital. No action, however, has been 
contemplated to stem the inflow of portfolio 
capital through the Fils. It could be pointed 
out that the RBI had suggested imposition 
of a tax on such inflows, a move rejected by 
the government. What stands out, however, 
is that the authorities have shown little 
compunction in hurting the interest of the 
section of NRls, mostly those labouring in 
West Asia, who maintain rupee accounts 
here for use on their eventual return to this 
country. 

Amongst the other measures, the 
progressive reduction in the statutory 
liquidity ratio (SLR) as part of structural 
adjustment may be only notional over the 
next six months, for the banks have 
substantial excess investment in SLR assets. 
The enhancement in the provisioning 
requirement for the hanks’ non-performing 
assets (NPA) in respect of advances with 
balances of less than Rs 25,000 may 
dissuade some hanks from lending to small 


borrowers. The RBI should have segre¬ 
gated loans made up to a cut-off date and 
ensured that fresh loans did not attract the 
enhanced provisioning. Finally, while the 
attempt to reduce the volatility in banks’ 
CRR balances by pnescribing a minimum 
level of 85 per cent for each of the first 13 
days of the working fortnight should 
make for some order in the call money 
market, the wild swings in the call money 
rates have not been a function only of the 
CRR requirements of banks. Banks’ 
treasury operations now far exceed the 
normal float funds at the margin and the 
close link which has come to be forged 
between the money and capital markets is 
unlikely to make for orderly behaviour of 
the call market. 


URBAN DEVELOPMENT . 

Impending Implosion 

BETWEEN the beginning of August and 
last week, life in Bombay has come to a 
virtual standstill several times because of 
what has been termed as railway 
commuter violence. The immediate cause 
of the spontaneous expression of ire has 
usually been the breakdown of railway 
services, which form the backbone of the 
transport network in Bombay. But the 
background to this story of violence 
which, as one newspaper lamented, 
prompted even office employees 'wearing 
ties and carrying briefcases’, to indulge 
in stone-throwing, lies in the morass of 
urban growth that has been allowed to 
occur in the metropolis. While much 
effort, financial and administrative, has 
gone into creating what was to have been 
a satellite to the metropolis. New Bombay, 
on the north-eastern side of the main city, 
the rapid growth of the city along the 
western rail corridor has been left to the 
private builder-mafia-politician nexus. As 
a result, a suburban railway system, which 
even though it was running with larger 
than capacity volumes and could still be 
relied upon to be .serviceable, is today on 
the verge of a breakdown. 

The irony is that the object of all this 
violence has been the railways, which in 
fact are caught in an ugly bind. The 
passenger volume on the system, 
comprising the three parallel routes, 
central, western and harbour, has doubled 
in the last 20 years with the current load 
being 55 lakh passengers every day. This 
accounts for more than half the passenger 
load of 100 million passengers originating 
from various points carried by the entire 
Indian Railways. The growth has occurred 
unevenly. While the commuter load from 


Churchgate Ui Dad«r on the western sector 
has remained mure or less the same since 
1989-90 at around 6.6 lakh, the load north 
of Bandra, and especially heyimd Borivli 
has sharply nsen- four times in the Bori vli- 
Virar segment, making up a rise of two- 
and-a-half times overall. In contrast, the 
western railway which used to run 140 
trains from Virar now runs 193. The 
passenger load at the northern end is mainly 
due to the urban development in these 
areas which offer the only affordable 
residences to the city's millions, but the 
other contributory factor is that the rai I way s 
arc the only means of daily transport. This 
is in sharp contrast to the planned 
development which took place in the 
eastern sector, where, even in its infancy. 
New Bombay was provided with bus 
services by the City and Industrial 
Development Corporation (CIDCO) which 
has now been replaced by BEST services. 
In fact, CIDCO contributed two-thirds to 
the development of (he rail corridor to 
New Bombay which involved the building 
of a new bridge across the creek and a 
string of new railway stations. 

The problem on the v'esicm sector is not 
only passenger load hut the halting ex¬ 
pansion of the track network and 
streamlining of the running operations 
While fancy innovations such as automatii. 
ticket vending machines have been installed, 
the public address systems are in poor 
shape. Even worse, there are innumerable 
level-crossings, which with increasing 
populations and road traffic have slowed 
down the movement ol (rams. Change at 
this end involves the co-upcration of other 
bodies such as the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation for acquisition of land and the 
building of overbridges. This interaction is 
also necessary for acquiring land to lay 
more tracks. 

Interestingly, the railway ministry itself 
appears to have shelved its responsi¬ 
bility for the creation, running and main¬ 
tenance of metropolitan services. On a 
recent visit to the city following the 
series of violent disruptions, the railway 
minister reportedly pointed out that the 
metropolitan railways come under the 
urban development ministry, although the 
railways share some of the burden. Given 
the fact that in the central bureaucracy any 
subject which comes under more than one 
ministry suffers, it is hardly to be wondered 
at that the Bombay rail system on all 
sectors has been so short of funds that 
routine maintenance operations and 
renewals have been given up. On the other 
hand, although passenger services are 
conventionally subsidised by goods 
traffic on the railways, the Bombay rail 
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.system made a proOt nf Rs 42.82 crore in 
1992-93, while Calcutta made a loss of 
Rs 201 cmre. That no serious thought is 
given to the development of rail transport 
within the city is illu.stratcd by the fact that 
although the massive development 
currently under way in the Bandra-Kurla 
complex will stimulate a vast volume of 
traffic, large resources are being deployed 
on redesigning the road system around the 
area, while the suburban system which 
continues to be one of the cheapest means 
of mass transport in cities has received 
little attention in this connection. 

Clearly, there is a much more serious 
problem than what triggered the violence 
in Bombay. While undoubtedly, a 
significant number of the violent events in 
the recent past may not have been 
spontaneous at all, it is nccc.ssary to give 
some thought to the fact that mass mayhem 
ol this .sort was somewhat alien to the city 
betorc the post-Ayodhya riots. Mass 
psychology will no doubt turn up some 
revelations on this count However, the 
other more tangible prospect is that a cily 
gniwing in a rapid but unplanned way, 
deepening social fissures and widening 
economic and cultural chasms among its 
deni/ens will not explode, but implode 
And that is what is happening in Bombay. 

CPKM) 

Explanation Overdue 

THH Wcsi Bengal Left Front govern¬ 
ment's chief minister. Jyoti Basu, has 
been invited by S S Ray, Indian amba¬ 
ssador in Wa.shingion, to lead an industrial 
delegation to the US Basu, he says, is 
highly regarded by the American business 
people. The proposal itself implies that he 
has the trust of the Indian industrialists as 
well li IS also reported that the proposal 
has the prime minister's endorsement. 
According to press reports, Basu personally 
welcomes the idea. But a few days alter it 
had gained wide currency, he is reported 
‘ to have entered a caveat that the proposal 
' had to he cleared by his party. 

The tact that Basu is mooted as the 
leader of the delegation and that he has no 
objection to the proposal in principle is 
very revealing indeed. It shows that Jyoti 
B.ISU not only has no abjection to the India 
government's package of policy that passes 
under the label New Economic Policy, but 
also that he has the ability and willingness 
to act as Its advocate. 

The Bangla bandb on September 29, 
sponsored by the CPI(M)’s West Bengal 
state committee whose top leader 
acknowledgediy is Jyoti Basu himself. 


wjis a piece of fratid. Similarly, the West 
Bengal government’s el^rate ritual of 
framing a supposedly independent 
industrial policy of its own is also 
meaningless. This fact is corroborated by 
the state government's policy statement 
which is indistinguishable in essence from 
the centre's guidelines. 

Basu, as a citizen of a ‘liberal democracy' 
that India is suppo.sed to be, has of course 
a right to his opinion. Further as the leader 
of the majority in the state legislature he 
can also claim the right to enunciate 
policies according to his and the party's 
own light. But has hc/his party the right to 
confuse the people by both opposing and 
.supporting one and the same policy at the 
same time? More importantly, how can a 
party support even by implication a policy 
dubbed by itself as a piece of imperia¬ 
list machination, particularly when the 
party is one (hat seeks to proclaim its 
revolutionary communist bona fides with 
an additional appellation 'Marxist'? An 
explanation is surely overdue. 

PAKISTAN 

Mounting Opposition 

IF Nawaz Shanf s campaign to unseat the 
government has now found wider suppuri, 
ii IS not so much becau.se of the strength oi 
his cause as because of the inept and 
ariogant handling of the situation by 
Benarir Bhutto. When, in August. Sharif 
launched his campaign after he and his 
party members had resigned from all the 
parliamentary committees, the package of 
demands comprised dissolution ot the 
National Assembly and installation of a 
caretaker government to make way for 
fresh elections and what he called 
constitutional reforms which amounted to 
the ensuring ol a clean government. This 
was followed by vanous revelations about 


die tSI's arms tor drugs deals and the 
status of the Pakistani bomb. Not 
surprisingly, to begin with, other 
opposition groups, or in the Pakistani 
context, those which were not being 
bcneiitcd by the Bhutto government 
currently, ignored the call for a general 
strike the first time around. 

Benazir’s response lo the agitation has 
been both arrogant and inept After all 
Sharifs accusations about the involvement 
of the 2^rdan family in the Mehran Bank 
scandal is hardly damaging considering 
that Sharif himsell has been named one ot 
the benetlciarics. Sharifs revelations on 
the Pakistani bomb were more in the nature 
of a show of bravado Moreover. Sharif 
has perhaps inadvertantly annoyed the army 
brass with his revelations on drug money 
laundering. And in Pakistan the army’s 
support IS essential to the sustaining ot 
governments. Given this, Benazir has 
until recently been quite confident that 
Sharifs agitation can be quelled. 

Unfortunately, this has led to the 
government resorting to what comes easily 
to a - violent and mdiscnminatc repression 
of the ^nation In consequence, the stale 
has also targeted supporters and members 
of the Mohajir Quiuni Movement (MQMl 
who have lent considerable support to 
Benazir in the past, but have been agitating 
lor a better deal tor mohajirs in Sind Not 
surpnsingiy, the MQM decided to parti¬ 
cipate in the September 20 agitation. White 
Pakistani television and newspapers have 
downplayed the agitations - the TV for 
instance, showed pictures of sparse crowds 
at Sharifs public meeting that day and the 
papers reported that the crowds were so thin 
that the party had to round up people 
desperately, enticing them with payments, 
foreign newspapers have portrayed the 
agitation as a major threat to Benazir. 

Certainly, there is no denying that the 
government has been concerned enough to 
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4tiempt some reconciliation instance, 
Benazir asked Sharif to lead the Pakistani 
delegation to the UN Assembly in a bid to 
emphasise that the country's external 
^oems (meaning its relations with India) 
were more important than internal 
ditfnences Shanf has refused the offs' 
The government has also offered that the 
controversial Eighth Amendment which 
allows the president to dissolve the assembly 
and dismiss the prime minister would be 
repealed - a promise that Bena/ir had made 
before the elections This too has been 
dismissed by the opposition as a cosmetic 
gesture 

The way things are in the country, with 
a shaky economy - the failure of the 
measures to disinvest in shares of public 
enterprises, the growing debt situation 
and the spiralling expenditure on defence 
which even cx-armymen have been 
criticising as being to Pakistan’s dis 
advantage because of the consequent 
squeeze on social sector expenditure - 
Benazir has an uphill task in containing 
the agitation Significantly Pakistan has 
once again put oft the census which was 
last conducted 13 years ago This has been 
prompted by protests from regions 
like Baluchistan which sought the 
postponement until after all the Afghan 
refugees had been repatriated The census 
operation was also opposed by Sind where 
the two main communities are competing 
tor political and economic clout Punjab, on 
the other hand had proposed that the census 
be conducted on a single day throughout the 
country under the supervision of the army 
so as to prevent other provinces from 
inflating their populations 

A glimmer of hope for Benazir perhaps 
lies in the recently announced lO-point 
agreement with the MQM While details 
of the agreement are not yet available this 
will certainly include the withdrawal of 
the army whjeh has been deployed in Sind 
since June 19*12 Though this is unlikely 
to immediately bring to an end the gang 
wars between the iwo MQM tactions 
which arc reportedly claiming on average 
SIX lives everv day Bena/ir will have 
regained an ally however unreliable lor 
the time being 

US AND NORTH KOREA 

Another Door Opened 

WITH North Korea basing agreed 
during Its negotiations with the US in 
Geneva to dismantle its existing nuclear 
intrastruclua the lattei country has at 
least lot the lime being achieved one ot its 
tong standing strategic objectives m the 


Par East, that of maintaining military parity 
between North Korea on the one hand and 
South Korea and Japan on the other Thus 
the agreement bnngs to the US a degree of 
strategic advantage in the region it never 
had before The last major event which 
had added to die US nnbtary dominance in 
the region was the collapse of the Soviet 
Union and, as a consequence a splintering 
of Its nuclear forces This dominance had 
been heralded even earlier when, after 
Mao's death, the new Chinese regime had 
decided to liberalise the country's economy 
and allow first world, particularly US, 
invesiments in it thereby circumscribing its 
military manoeuvrability vis a vis these 
countnes 

There is truth, therefore, in the chief US 
negotiator Robert Galluct’s statement that 
the agreement is “broadly positive’ tor the 
US and tor North Korea’s neighbours 
South Kor£a and Japan Under the 
agreement North Korea will freeze its 
existing nuclear programme and allow 
international inspection of all its nuclear 
idcihtics The agreement provides tor a 10 
MW nuclear reactor to be closed down a 
reprocessing plant to he sealed and 
construction of two gas-graphitc reactors 
to be halted In exchange, the US will 
assemble an international consortium to 
finance the $ 4 billion construction ot a 
reactor that docs not produce weapons 
grade plutonium Till the reactoi is in 
place and becomes functional the US will 
arrange supply ot 100,000 ions o( heavy 
oil annually to North Korea to enable il to 
meet its energy shortfall North Koica will 
also be rewarded with an easing ot trade 
restrictions against it and the establish 
menl ot a US liaison office in its capital 

What these terms make clear is that ihc 
US and its allies have now become a 
hegemonic military powci in the f ar Past 
tor North Korea has practically decided to 
follow the dictates of the US so far as its 
stiategic policy is concerned Ihc terms 
also to some extent mean that one of the 
last basjions oi economic resistance lo the 
growing dominance ui the first world 
capitalist countnes in the world economy 
has ai Iasi succumbed lo then pressure to 
open Its diHirs even i( only a liny bn 
inilially and cxircmclv cautiously to long 
term penetration ot their capital Also 
these developments provide a peep into 
after the death of the ptcvious leader Kim 
III sung the thinking ol the new North 
Korean regime which may actually be still 
in the procc ss ol taking shape This regime 
shrouded in political mystery has sent out 
a signal that it is not averse to being drawn 
into what US president Hill Clinton has in 
this context i ailed the global community 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 

EPW. October 19, 1974 

Hie alamms and excursions are over 
for the present, and the seventh cabinet 
reshuffle since the 1971 Lok Sabha 
election is now an accomplished chore 
The inner compulsions of the ruling party 
have played a dominant role in the 
reshuffle the Prime Minister s personal 
proclivities have come in only at the margin 
as for example in the award of the 
Ministry of finance to C Subramaniam 
rather than to T A Pai There is however 
the rather curious case of K R Ganesh 
which deserves some comment 
Ganesh who had in recent weeks shot 
into prominence because of his 
ctemonsuiited initiauve in moving against 
the smuggle! s has been moved out of 
Finance and made Minister of Suite in the 
Ministry of Pctndcum and Chemicals 
The shift oflic lal sources have taken pains 
to inform the nation has been made at 
Ganesh s own request nnd on grounds of 
ensuring ideological affiniiy between 
the viirinus ministers picsiding ovei a 
parlicular ministry The implication 
obviously IS that Ganesh with his known 
Leftist leanings would have inund il 
difficult to establish a working rappoil 
with C Subiamamam 
TIk government s laboured explanation 
IS however unlikely lo be taken ai fact 
value Most fieopli will he inclined lo link 
the transfci ol the minisui who had 
speaihcadcd the drive against the 
smuggle I s as an oven lehuke administered 
by Ihc Piiinc Minister lot having pre 
cmpicd ofliclal decision making 
RuiiHiurs have been that Ihe government s 
handswcicluiLcdonthe issuebyOanesh s 
suiftiise announcement in Parliamcni ol 
Ihc names ol i number ot illcgcdly top 
smuggicis Once these names were 
mentioned pertori c ihe governmcni 
machinery had lo move in To erase the 
impression ot a reluctant Prime Minisiei 
being dragged into the arena it was csen 
given out that the anti smuggling 
optraiions we a being can led out undet 
hci dircci su|H.rvision The |ioint was 
emphasised even by a special Inoodeast 
arranged lot hei on the All India Radio as 
the operations moved into gcai 
At the other end smugglers and 
profilecrs will eonsulei Ci,inesh s seeming 
elemolion and dtsgtaee as an assuianee 
that the present government will not 
outstrip the limits of reasonableness 
erne or two seasonal bouts ol heioies are 
going to be theie but by and laige il will 
allow the hueksteis the pilvilege ol live 
and Id live The behavioui ol the 
Lommodity market in Bombay 
immediatelv lollowing the eahinet 
reshuffle could be taken as at least a 
partial indicator that the bulls uw> arc 
believeis tn the prewnt system_ 
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IN THE CAHXUL MARKET 


JElPW Rcseardi Fouadstieii 


BITS (India) 

BUREAU OF INFORMATION TECH¬ 
NOLOGY SERVICES (BITS) hasbcen given 
clearance by the SEBl for its public issue 
of 47,S0,(X)0 equity shares of Rs 10 each 
aggregating Rs 4.75 crore which is inclusive 
of reservation of 9 5 lakh shares for mutual 
funds and firm allotments of 11 lakh shares 
to NRIs, OBCs and PIls. The company 
provides various computer education 
programmes. It is also associated with various 
national and international associations and 
bodieslikelnstituteofCcrtifyingComputing 
Professionals. American Council on 
Education, institute of Marketing and 
Management and Manufacturers Association 
for Information Technology - Computer 
Training Division. Recently it has diversified 
into hardware maintenance, training, 
multimedia training and software exports. 
Hie company already has42centres including 
one in Duhai and now plans to open 12 mure 
which will also act as regional offices in 
metros and other cities for monitoring 
franchi.se centres in the region. The company 
also plans to vend imported software packages 
exclusively throughout the country. 

J K Pharmachem 

Promoted by J K Industries and J K Crop 
along with Tamil Nadu Industrial 
Development Corporation. J K Pharmachem 
i.s all set to enter the capital market on October 
27 with a public issue of 2I,75.(X)0 16 per 
cent redeemable partly convertible debentures 
of Rs 220 each for cash at par aggregating 
Rs 47.8.5 crore with detachable warrants. The 
project involves setting up of a plant for 
manufacture of 1250 MMU per annum of 
penicillin G based on the microbial strain 
from the technical collaborators, viz. IGC 
(Cyprus) which is a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of ICN Galenika. the pioneer manufacturers 
of Penicillin G, ICN Galenika is in turn a 
part of the ICN Pharmaceuticals Group. USA. 
This would be an import substitute product. 

' The company is eligible to get a power rebate 
in the first three years from the 
commencement of commercial production, 
ft is also eligible for a sales tax deferment 
of nine years. The gestation period for the 
project is very short, for commercial 
production is to begin in January 1995. The 
lead managers to the issue are SBl Capital 
Market, Infrastructure Leasing and Financial 
Services and DSP Financial Consultants. 

Sai Service . 

Sai Service is presently an authorised dealer 
for Maniti and Bgjaj Auto vehicles. It also 
offers cars of various makes on rental basis 


Eephon^ and Fotiticai Weetdy 


to tmirists and other (dients. The company 
plans to enter the capital market on Oprobw 
25 with a public issue of I8,(X),6(X) equity 
shares aggregating Rs 19.50 crore including 
a public issue of 10,53,600 equity shares of 
Rs 10 each at a premium of Rs 90 per share 
aggregating Rs 1,053.60 lakh and 7,47.000 
equity shares of Rs 10 each at a premium 
of Rs I to per share aggregating Rs 896,40 
lakh for firm allotment. 11)0 project appraisal 
has been done by Bank of M^arashtra which 
is also providing working capital limits to 
the company. The finance raised from the 
equity issue will be used to expand and 
renovate the existing showrooms and work¬ 
shops and also open new showrooms in Goa, 
Pune, Solapur, Kolhapur and Jogeshwari in 
Bombay. It will also be used for expanding 
its activities under car rental services and for 
financing vehicles. The company also sees 
this i.s$ue as an opportunity to get itself listed 
on the stock exchanges. The lead managers 
to the issue are Kotak Mahindra Finance and 
SM Finance. 

Rama Newsprint and 
Papers 

Rama New.sprint and Papers, a Gujarat-based 
company, is coming out on October 24 with 
two simultaneous but not linked public 
issues of 295 lakh equity shares of Rs 10 
each at par aggregating Rs 29.50 crore and 
90 lakh secured redeemable partly convert¬ 
ible debentures of Rs 100 each at par aggre¬ 
gating Rs 90 crore. The capital is being raised 
to finance the company’s project for man¬ 
ufacture of 1,25.380 tonnes per annum of 
newsprint, coated magazine paper and writ¬ 
ing and printing paper. This is the first private 
sector large-scale newsprint project in India 
based on recycling of waste newsprint. The 
project is based on non-conventional raw 
materials, viz, old newsprint and waste paper, 
thus also helping conservation of forests. 
The company will enjoy excise tax benefits 
for using old newsprint and waste paper for 
manufacturing coated magazine paper and 
writing and printing paper. The company is 
situated in a backward areaclose to Magdalla 
port with all infrastructural facilities and so 
has locational advantages for import of raw 
materials. Besides the ccunpany is also self- 
sufficient in meeting its power require¬ 
ments. It has technical coHaboration with 
USA’s Garden State Power Company. 
Moreover, Hongkong Rank/l-Sec have 
agreed upon a buy-back scheme for the non- 
convertible portion of the partly convertible 
debentures at the option of the investor. The 
pimtt IS flexible enough for varying product 
mix to suit maiket requiteroenLs. The lead 
maaagers to the issue »e ICICI Securities 

< I A 


and Finance Company, SBl Capital Markets. 
SCiCI and BOI Finance. 

Shri Vardhaman Overseas 

Shri Vardhaman (Overseas, a large exporter 
of Basmati rice, has one of the largest mill ing 
capacities in the country. It is a government- 
recognised export house with a 100 per cent 
exptnt turnover for the last five years. The 
company has the advantage of being located 
in the Basmati growing belt. It also has 
confirmed orders in hand for more than 
Rs 25 crore to be executed in 1994-95. Since 
the company is already established and its 
main Inisiness is export of Basmati rice, there 
is no gestation period. The company is to 
enter the capital market on Octoter 24 with 
a public issue of 18 lakh equity shares of 
Rs 10 each for cash at a premium of Rs 40 
per share aggregating Rs 900 lakh. The lead 
managers to the issue are Reliance Canital 
and Finance Trust and ITC Classic Finance. 

Mirflin Laboratories 

Dolphin Laboratories, which had come out 
with a maiden public i.ssue of 18.25 lakh 
equity shares, has announced a dividend of 
20 perceirt for 1993-94. The turnover of the 
company increased to Rs 221 crore from 
Rs I % crore, while the net profits increased 
from Rs 56 lakh to Rs 79 lakh. On the export 
front the company has successfully executed 
orders worth Rs 20 lakh to Sri Lanka. Viet¬ 
nam and Uganda and also has been success¬ 
ful in bagging more orders worth Rs ISO 
lakh. It al^ has plans to export its products 
to Russia, east Africa, west Africa, and several 
south-east Asian countries. The company 
has already obtained registration of its prod¬ 
ucts from the ministry of health. Vietnam. 
Product registration efforts are under way in 
the T1riiippines.Tanzaniaand Russia. Abhaya 
Pharmaceuticals, a division of Dolphin 
Laboratories, is engaged in the maikaing of 
ayurvedic products. It has recently started 
niariceting of oral liquids, liver restoratives, 
brain stimulants, cough syrups, anti-rheu¬ 
matic cream and anorectal ointments in 
Gujarat. The company is also developing a 
herbal shampoo, weight reduction capsules 
and anti-asthmatic capsules. This division 
has also launched its range of products in 
Rajasthan. The new unit at Sanand in 
Gujarat, for which the company had come 
out with a public issue, is currently under 
construction. Commercial production of 
this unit is expected to qommence in Jan- 
uary/Febiuary 1995. Following the com¬ 
missioning of the new unit, the company 
plans to enter the manufacture of third 
generation cephalosporins and is also plan¬ 
ning to concentrate on the export market. 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


Researcli FoundutioB 


Scpieinhtfi has seen j M/coble expansion of bank deposits and advances Of the total nse m the first six months of I994'')i as much ox 34 per 
cent in deposits and 63 3 per cent in advances occurred in September alone Of course there ma> have been some window-dressing, opart from 
anierest crMitmg m the hail-yearly accounts of banks The general index of industrial production has registered a giuwth at 7 K pci cent in the April 
June quaitei as against I pei cent in the comparable peri^ last veai essentially because ot an acceleraiion in the growth ot the nuinufaciunng 
sector and within it of capital goods and consumer durable goods mdustnes Against FDi approvals of S 3 24 billion up to June 1994, the aciuiu 


sector and within it of capital goods and consumer durable goods mdustnes Against FDi approvals of S 3 24 billion up to June 1994, the aciuiu 
inflow IS ( I 32 billion so lar Foreign exchange reserves (excluding gold) have touched 3 19 billion 

Macroeconomic Indicators 


Index Numbers uf Wholesale 
Prices (1981-82=100) 


Weights 


Vanation (Per Cent) Point to Point 

Over 12 Months Fiscal Yeai vSo Far 1993 >)4 1992-93 mi 92 1990-91 
Uiesi Previous l‘'‘>4 93 1993 94 


All Coinmiidilies 

1(H) 0 

273 6 

07 

83 


37 

84 

10 8 

7 0 

136 

12 1 

Primaly Articles 

32 3 

283 6 

1 7 

97 

9 3 

10 3 

12 1 

11 3 

3 0 

13 3 

17 1 

Food Articles 

174 

323 2 

27 

9 0 

84 

13 3 

10 3 

44 

34 

20 9 

189 

Non-Food Amities 

10 1 

289 3 

0 1 

12 3 

10 1 

32 

148 

24 9 

1 4 

8 1 

19 3 

Fuel Power 1 ighi and Lubricants 

10 7 

279 8 

0 3 

33 

132 

0 6 

X 1 

13 1 

132 

132 

14 4 

Manuiactuied Piodiieis 

37 0 

263 7 

02 

80 

76 

4 3 

64 

9 9 

7 9 

12 6 

89 

Food Producis 

10 1 

274 1 

-0 1 

66 

127 

87 

146 

12 3 

6 8 

102 

132 

FiHid Index Icompuied) 

27 3 

303 2 

1 8 

82 

98 

13 0 

II 8 

7 0 

38 

17 1 

169 

All Commodities (Average Basis) 
(Apnl-Dctober 1 1994) 

1000 

268 3 


100 

79 

10 8 

73 

8 3 

10 1 

137 

10 3 



Latest 



Variation (Pei Cent) 

Poml-to-Pomt 



f'nst at Living Indices 


Month 

Ovci 

(Tver 1 

2 Months 

Fiscal Ycai So Far 

1993 94 

1992 93 

1991 92 

1990 91 




Month 

l,a(esl 

Pres inus 

1994 93 

1993 94 





Industnal Workers (1982-100) 


281' 

1 4 

il 1 

4 3 

32 

4 1 

99 

6 1 

13 9 

136 

Urban Non-Man Emp (1984 83^100) 


230'’ 

1 3 

93 

6 6 

36 

24 


68 

13 6 

134 

Agri l-oh (July 60 to June 6I=I(X)) 


1231" 

1 7 

1 ’ 1 

2 3 

48 

3 t 

II 6 

0 7 

21 9 

16 6 


,Sepi 16 




VaiiiUion (pel sent m hiackels) 





Money and Banking (Rs crore) 


Money Supply (M3) 

Cunemy with Publa 
Deposits with Banks 
Net Bonk Credit to (jovi 
Bank Credit to ('ommi Secioi 
Nei Foreign Exchange Assets 
Reserve Money (Sept 23,1994) 

Net RBI Ciedit to Centre 
Scheduled Commetcial Ranks (Sept 30, 
Deposits 
Advances 

Non Food Advances 
Investments 


Index Numbers of Industrial Weights 
Production (1980 81 KX)) 


(jeneral Index 
Mining and (Juorrymg 
Manufocturmg 
Electricity 


Fiscal Year So far 
1994 93 1993 94 


467863 

87933 

376663 

212234 

242449 

66413 

131931 

87903 

1994) 

330377 

I743SS 

163361 

14776 *; 


6237(1 4) 
292 ( 0 3) 
6624 (1 8) 
1004 ( 0 3) 
2844 (I 2) 
979 (I 3) 
1730(1 2) 
3121 (-3 3) 


34299 (7 9) 
3737 (7 0) 
27823(8 0) 
8448 (4 I) 
3246 (2 2) 
12688 (23 6) 
15331 (96) 
8880 ( 9 ?) 


27941 (7 6) 
4632 (6 8) 
19214(6 3) 
22tlS (127) 
210 ( 0 1 ) 
3992 (16 0) 
I2()3? (114) 
10273 (106) 


12440(3 7 ) 36363 (11 7 ) 2tl83(H6) 

6684(4 0) 10733 (6 6) 4232 (2 8) 

6743 (4 3) l06Ki(7 0) 2126(13) 

24(-neg) 13372(11 6) 10638 (10 1) 


66741 (182) 
13923 (20 4) 
31601 (17 4) 
27348 (13 6) 
17068 (7 8) 
7877S (13 3) 
27843 (23 I) 
263 (0 3) 

43242 (16 8) 
11640 (7 7) 
7476(3 I) 
26737 (23 3) 


49344 (13 S) 
7n3 (117) 
41171 (16 3) 
17973 (114) 
32141 11/ II 
3726 (P (.1 
11274 (II li 
4237 (4 6) 

37814 (16 4) 
26390 (21 0) 
24317 (20 I) 
13460(17 I) 


31633 (19 4) 
8030 (Is 2) 
4339-' (20S) 
18070(12 9) 
l(i22-> (9 1) 
IO(i4S iKHKii 
II '26(12 l» 
s90I (6 7) 

38216 119 8) 
9291 (8 0) 
912/ (8 2) 
13131 (20 21 


June Aveigge loi Fiscal Year iu Fai 


Vanoiion (Per Ccnl) Fiscal Year Aveiagt s 



1994 

1994 93 

1993 94 

1993 94 

1992 93 

1991 92 1990 91 

I9R9 90 1988 89 1987 88 

1000 

226 7 

224 9 (7 8) 

208 7 (10) 

^37)' 

2 3 

0 3 

84 

86 

87 

7 3 

113 

2102 

210 8(2 0) 

206 6(1 7) 

2 3 

0 3 

09 

4 S 

6 3 

79 

38 

77 1 

2196 

2139(88) 

198 4 ( 06) 

2 2 

2 1 

3 0 

9 1 

86 

87 

7 9 

114 

290 6 

299 3 (7 1) 

279 6(8 4) 

7 3 

3 1 

83 

7 8 

10 K 

9 3 

77 



tXl2l 

Month 

Ycai 

1994 93 Solai 

1993 94 

bnd ol Fiscal Yuat 

Capital Market 

1994 

Ago 

Ago 

Trough 

Peak 

Trough 

Peak 

199 3 s)4 

1992 93 1991 92 

BSt .Sensitive Index (1978 79= 

100) 4311 

4307 

2690 

(600 

4604 

2037 

4286 

3779 

2281 4283 


(60 3) 


( 8 3) 





(6S7) ( 

46 8) (266 9) 

National Index (1983 K4-I(H)) 

2039 

2123 

1296 

1763 

2176 

934 

2030 

1830 

1021 1968 


(37 3) 


( 22) 





(79 2) ( 

48 1) (234 1) 


August 

Cumulative for Fiscal Year So Far 

1993 94 

1992 93 

1991 92 

1990 91 

Foreign Trade 

1994 

1994-93 


1993 94 







Exports Ksciore 
US $ mn 
Imports Rs croic 
US S mn 

Non-POL US S mn 


6610 30136(9 9) 27440(36 3) 


9613(9 8) 
32662(12 2) 
10412 (122) 
8149 (20 1) 


8732 (24 2) 
29106(9 2) 
9283 ( 0 3) 
6786(20 7) 


69347(29 3) 33688 (21 9) 44042 ( 33 3) 32333(17 6) 

22173 (196) 1833/(38) 17866 (13) 18143(9 1) 

72806 (149) 63373 (32 4) 47831(10 8) 43193 (220) 
23212(61) 21882 (12 7) 19411(19 4) 24073 (132) 
17436(106) 13782(12 3) 14047 ( 22 2) 18043(3 1) 


Balance ot Trade Rs enne 
US$mn 


■419 

97 

2306 

-799 


-1666 

-331 

3239 

-1039 

-%87 

-3345 

- 

3809 

1343 

-10640 

-3930 


Oct 7, 

Oct 8. 

Mar 31, 



Vnnation Ovot 




Foreign Exchange Reserveii 

1994 

1993 

1994 

Month 

Ago 

Year 

Ago 

Fiscal Year So Far 
T994-93 I993.W 

1993 94 

1992-93 

1991 92 

1990-91 

Rs crore 

US $ ran 

39373. 

jmL 

' 24319 
17843 

47626 

13176 

2870 

846 

33054 
II134 

11947 4 323 

3821 1391 

27430 

8724 

3383 

731 

10223 

3383 

-1383 

-1137 
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External Sector 













March TWER 

Exchange Rate of Rupee 

May 1994 

May 1991 

1994 

1993 

1992 

1991 

1990 1989 1988 1987 

16 Coumry TWER (1981=100) 

Based on FBDAl Roles (Past official 
rotes within brackets) 

Nominal 

Real 

44 62 

61 12 

4189 

18 14 

44 99 
6146 

44 94 
19 11 

41 87 (49 89) 
1612 (64 24) 

(64 08) 
(74 69) 

(7112) (7141) (79 82) (82 19) 
(78 70) (77 12) (84 16) (84 73) 


Monthly Average Annual Average Rates 
Rates __ 

Oct 21 Month Year Mar II Mar II Match March 199'! 94 t992~91 199192 

1994 Ago Ago 1994 1991 1994 1991 


i 


Foreign Direct Investment Foreign Collabomti' n Approvals Approvals Involving Foreign Investmeni 



1994 

(up to June) 

1*)91 

.SO’ 

1991 

1990 

1994 

(up to June) 

1991 

1992 

1991 

“1990 

Number 

821 

1476 

1120 

910 

6(56 


781 

692 

289 

194 


Amount ol Foieign Investment Approved 


Actual Flow til FDI 


Amiwni 

1994 

1991 

•992 

1991 

1990 

• il 

1‘WI 

1992 

1991 

1990 


uip to June) 




III 1 liilii 1 





Rs { loic 

2460 

8860 

1890 

110 

120 

11 til 

1786 

671 

111 

- 

1 S s niillion 

784 

2812 

1186 

211 

67 

Kill 

171 

240 

142 


Foreign Aid (Ks (. nin) 

Jills 

June 

1994 91 

1991 94 

”1992”^ 

1991 92 

1990 91 

1989 90 

1988 89 

1987 88 


1994 

1991 

(Budget) 




(Actuals) 




Net Aid Receipts 

218 

“41 ~ 

4279 

6171 

6119” 

1119 

1421 

1181 

2191 

246P 

Ni 1 Aid Inflows 

I’hS 

1274 

118 

2124 

2188 

1114 

2717 

1147 

iini 

1218 


^1 17 ‘in? 1116 2197 24 47 

1117 1111 1141 


Olficial/RBI Refeicncc Ratcs/Rs per US $ 1117 1117 111’’ 1117 

Market/FfcDAI Ralc/Rs per US $ 1117 1117 1117 1117 


1 ourism 

1991 91 

1992 91 

1991 92 

1990 91 

1989 90 

1988 89 

/ 

1987 88 

1986 87 

lourisi Amvals ((KXO 

18710 

“ llt20 8~ 

1781 9 

16117 

^ I7)si(ii 

1619 1 

nil 1 

1491 9 


(2 8) 

(2 2) 

(10 4) 

( 8 6) 

(9 0) 

(7 0) 

(14) 


iouign 1 scliangc Fainiiigs 

(Rsiioii) 4172 

1989 

1118 

2444 

2186 

2014 

1816 

1607 

(14 6) 

(20 2) 

(118) 

(2 4) 

(162) 

(107) 

(111) 



(US S million) 1417 

1102 

1116 

1162 

1411 

1418 

1411 

1109 


(119) 

( tO) 

( 04) 

( 10) 

(1 1) 

{ 0 9) 

(91) 



Bullion 


Bullion Prices 

Ocl 21 

Month 

Ycai 

March 

March 

March 

March 

March 

Maich 

March 


1994 

Ago 

Ago 

1994 

1991 

1992 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

Ronihiy Cold (Rs/IOgin) 

4776 

4669 

4142 

4611 

4082 

4441 

1440 

1140 

1140 

1140 

1 onduii Gold (VO/1 

192 on 

196 61 

170 10 

187 11 

110 14 

144 64 

161 19 

19166 

190 27 

44149 

Spit ad ovi 1 1 ondon (JVr C cnO 

20 8 

16 7 

21 6 

180 

21 9 

16 1 

114 

448 

61 1 

696 

Roiiihay Silxci (Rs/Kg) 

7084 

7084 

6(8)8 

7119 

1492 

8010 

6661 

6464 

6711 

6116 

New Yoik Sihci (VO/) 

142 

172 

448 

164 

161 

4 10 

197 

107 

179 

641 

Spic id over New York (Per Cent) 

29 6 

22 8 

12 9 

219 

49 1 

88 9 

171 8 

111 1 

1119 

129 4 

Fstimated Imports 

1994 



1991 







(OlliciaV C'landesonc fonnes) Q1 

02 Ql 

Total 

04 

Q3 

02 

Ol 

1992 1991 

19)0 

1989 

1988 

Cold 21_ 

71 60 

218 0 

79 

16 

n 

61 2600 110 0 

1700 

1721 

1110 

‘Silver 

1 600 

16200 

1097 

842 

■ 

806 1710 0 1160 0 

1100 0 

610 0 

2100 


Industrial Production 







Automobileii 

Production 

(Number) 

Weights in 
General Index 
(Per Cent) 

Apr Aug 94 Apr Aug 91 

Apr Aug 92 

1993’94 

Full Fiscdl Ycgi_ _ 

1992 93 1991 92 

1990^91 

Medium and heavy 
commercud vehicles 


34977(132 6) l5037(-40 6) 

21334(-28 3) 

69171(-I3 2) 

7601I(-I1 1) 

89144(3 2) 

86807(13 3) 

Light ccxnmerciol 
vehicles 

1116 

31817(41 4) 21332(41 8) 

I7861(-I7 8) 

71461(437) 

12129(-22) 

S37l0(-7 0) 

57746(19 2) 

Passenger cars 


98228(19 6) 82164(39 1) 

59074(-2 l 2) 

209691(28 6) 

l63l00(-2 0) 

166383(-7 7) 

180333(0 6) 

Jeeps *j 


|19I4{-3 0) 16406(3 2) 

11899(46 3) 

49896(27 0) 

39276(24 7) 

3l10I(-i17) 

37369(-)1 7) 

Two-wheelers 1 


840006(27 7) 657663(118) 168ll3(-23 1) 1716091(17 0) 

IK)054l(-64) 

I603067(-120) 

1821286(1 2) 

Three-wheelers | 

1 0642 

47821(71 2) 27926(9 1) 

21187(-314) 

91608(406) 

61I66(-110) 

76652(-i4 0) 

89162(61) 


Mores (i) Superscript nuinerul denotes month to which figure relates, eg.supeqicnpt''stands for Apnl (ii) Figures tn brackets are percentage variations over 
the period specified or over the comparable penod of the previous year (iii) — means not availabtemoi relevant 
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COMPANIES 


EPW Researeh Foundation 


TELCO 

Out of Recession 

TATA ENGINEERING AND LOCO¬ 
MOTIVE COMPANY (TELCO) has done 
well for the year 1993-94 with the automo¬ 
bile industry now coming out of recession. 
The company has increased its sales by 31 
per cent, its operating profits have gone up 
by 38 percent and its net pnitits have jumped 
by a whopping 238 per cent. Sales started 
to pick up only by the thini quarter ot the 
year. The company has declared a dividend 
of 40 per cent for the year as compared to 
30 percent for the previous year. The com¬ 
pany's debt-equity ratio has gone up fiom 
87 per cent to 1^ per cent. 

Production and .sales rose in the second 
half of 1993-*>4 and they were the highest 
recorded in the company's history. The 
company has been successlul in maintaining 
Its market leadership with a market share of 
69 per cent in the medium and heavy vehicles 
(M/HCV) .segment and a 55 per cent market 
share in the light commercial vehicles (LCV) 
segment. The .sales of the Tata Sierra and 
Estate vehicles doubled compared to the 
previous year. Prtxiuction and sales of 
construction and earlhmoving machinery 
were 25 per cent and 23 per cent up. respec¬ 
tively. Loaders and articular cranes, two new 
products, were also successful. A Conslruc- 
tion Equipment .Service Centre was set up 
at Jamshedpur to provide better support to 
customers. The company's exports were up 
by 57 per cent and found acce.ss to many new 
markets. , 

The company introduced the Tata full 
forward 609LP bus and the Tata 6()9.SF(' 
semi-forward version during the year. The 
Tata 7()9LPT truck is to be inirxxJuced 
shortly. The company proposes to introduce 
a new foui-cylindcr petrol engine by mid- 
1995. The company has been extensively 
using computer aickd de.sign (CAD) facil¬ 
ities in engineering research. During the year 
the company introduced the 70-lonne Tata 
Hitachi EX shovel which is the largest in 
Its range ot EX series of hydraulic excava¬ 
tors. A back-hoe version of the EX-400 
model was launched and the EX-3()0LC 
model was modified tor use in granite mining 
operations. 

Amongst its new projects the Lucknow 
plant assembled a total of 2,121 vehicles lor 
the year under review. Major machining 
lines are to be commissioned by 1994-95. 
The company has entered into an agreement 
with Cummias Engine Company, USA, for 
formtng a 50-SO joint venture to pnxiucc fuel 
etTicient engines with low emission charac- 
teri.stics for powering the company’s range 
of M/HCVs. Production is .scheduled to 


commence in the second half of 1995. The 
company has signed an agreement with 
Daimter-Bcm AG. Germany, to establish a 
joint venture company Mercedes Benx 
India (MBI) to produce 'E' cla.ss Mercedes 
passenger cars and engines. The company 
has signed a collaboration agreement with 
Germany's Schaudt Maschinenhau GmbH 
to manufacture CNC cylindrical grinding 
machines at its machine tools division at 
Pune. The lirst machine under this col¬ 
laboration IS to be produced in l99o. A new 
aluminium foundry was commissioned at 
Pune to produce high pressure die-ca.st and 
gravity die-east aiuniintiim components foi 
automobiles. Hie company issued ,i li ItXl 
million GDK issue with an uddition.il Silt) 
million committed in terms of the w.irranis 
is.sued with the GDK. 

Rc.scarch and development remain, d .i 
major aciisiiy with the company inciiiiiiig 
an expcndituic of Rs 9.V55 cioie. New 
products to meet the customers' needs uic 
being developed. The company has been 
successful in indigenising many models 

VOLTA.S 

Record Profit 

Vultas. the premier Indian company in uii- 
conditioning and refrigeration, has shown 
excellent pcriortnance foi l99.)-94. with the 
company’s net prolits going up by 292 per 
cent, the highest in the company’s 4() years 
ot operation The company's net .sales have 
remained steady while its operating prolits 
went up by 40 per cent. Anothci notable 
Icalurc IS that the company has made a large 
non-o|vruling profit which helped the com¬ 
pany to offset the loss which it had to absorb 
on the Allwyn unit for the year prior to the 
BIFR's order amalgamating Allwyn with 
Voltas. The company has announced a 
dividend of 30 per cent for the year as again.st 
27 per cent lor the previous year. The com¬ 
pany’ s exports have increased by 35 per cent 
but its total earnings in foreign exchange 
have decreased by 22 per cent. 

The company's cooling appliances busi¬ 
ness has shown improvement in market share. 
The home appliances division has succeeded 
in raising its pniduction to meet the incieascd 
market demand In the past year the com¬ 
pany exited tmm .several busincs.sc.s like 
beverages, tmxl pnxiucts and pharmaceuti¬ 
cal di.stribution where it could not become 
a major player. The company’s engineering 
pnxiucts and projects group is doing well 
with the machine tools division meeting its 
target despite a recession in the engineering 
industry. The pumps and projects division 
was merged with the reorganised engineer¬ 
ing projects division. The air-conditioiving 


busine.ss division is now concentrating on 
upgrading its technology training its 
technical manpower for extensive use of 
computer facilities for designing, drttwing 
and project control. The chemical plant has 
shown imjx'oved results. The company has 
reached a long-term understanding with 
Rhonc'Poulec for export of phosalonc tech¬ 
nical to France tor sale of ready formulation 
for local distribution. The chemical division 
plans to launch a new nun-pc.sticidal chem¬ 
ical during the current year and consequently 
R and D efforts are being increasingly 
undertaken. 'I'hc company’s I'aim and irri¬ 
gation equipment division sullcied a set¬ 
back, the rea.son attributed by the company 
being the earthquake m Maharashtra. The 
chemical and textile division has done well. 

Hydei abad Allwyn was amalgamated with 
Voltas in April 1994. The large los.scs in¬ 
curred by the Allwyn unit pulled the com¬ 
pany’s operating profits down. 'I’hc compa¬ 
ny is now rehabilitating the unit and. in a 
bid to revamp the whole unit, it has succes.s- 
lully implemented a voluntary letiremcnt 
scheme. 

Voltas International, Voltas Systems, 
Premium Granites, Voltas Tratwlormcrs and 
Voltas Switchgear and Agro Foods Puniab 
are the company's subsidiancs Except for 
Agro FoihIs fomiab the other subsidiaties 
have pel till iiicd satislactonly 

The company spent Rs .31.3 million on 
research .md development. It has been cai- 
rying out K and D in agro chemical piiv 
cessing .ind chemical intermediaries, chang¬ 
ing the design ol 1.5 ton nxim airconditioner 
fur reduction in the noi.se level, development 
ot almrnaiive lubricants and mlngerators 
with alternative refrigerants arc being devel¬ 
oped. The R and D unit has been successful 
in absorbing the technology imported iii the 
last five years. 

HERO HONDA 

Expansion Programme 

Hero Honda Motors (HHML) has shown 
mixed results for 1993-94 with net sales 
increasing by 20 per cent, operating profits 
rising by 11 per cent and gross profit going 
up by 7 per cent but net profits going down 
marginally. A noteworthy feature is the non¬ 
operating loss suffered by the firm. The 
decrease in net prolits could be attributed to 
incrca.scs in depreciation and interc.st burden 
and the tax provision being made for the first 
time in three years. The company hits an¬ 
nounced a dividend of 27 per cent for 1993'- 
94 as compared to 25 per cent for the pre¬ 
vious year. The company’s exports have 
gone up by KO per cent in 1993-94, but this 
IS mixlcst compared to the 967 per cent 
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Cheqiieah 


March 

March 

March 

March 

March 

March 

March 

March 

March 

Maich 


1994 

1991 

1994 

1993 

1994 

1993 

1994 

1991 

1994 

1993 

Incomc/approprteUonit 











1 Ncl sales 

124157 

247055 

61417 

61568 

36116 

10060 

118215 

106061 

51946 

41917 

2 Othci income 

2554 

5421 

2194 

142 

514 

548 

5005 

4752 

1129 

929 

) Value ol production 

299489 

279(H)8 

64635 

62118 

16008 

30468 

119062 

106621 

49118 

44867 

4 roud wenme 

5 Row matenuls/stix^es and spates 

102041 

284429 

67029 

62480 

16542 

11016 

124067 

II1175 

50247 

45796 

consumed 

190271 

186100 

18860 

41488 

26735 

22112 

16756 

14444 

19046 

21894 

6 Other manufacturing expenses 

29491 

10215 

4549 

1487 

1850 

2112 

30423 

26669 

17197 

5663 

7 Remuneration to employees 

34241 

31991 

9392 

6879 

1456 

1121 

11078 

11405 

1417 

1173 

8 Other expenses 

12945 

10758 

7621 

5940 

1160 

2675 

15909 

15608 

6607 

9677 

9 Opeialmg profit 

35091 

25141 

6607 

4686 

1341 

29% 

27901 

23249 

5980 

5189 

10 Interest 

21007 

21575 

2714 

2595 

808 

787 

10225 

6691 

1584 

1742 

11 07«tt piiiftl 

19605 

10486 

5839 

2404 

2524 

2142 

19174 

17582 

4497 

3702 

12 Depreciation 

9410 

7456 

1843 

1383 

815 

779 

6799 

7584 

426 

654 

11 Pi of It Ivforf uix 

10175 

1004 

1996 

1021 

1709 

1563 

I22I8 

9841 

4071 

1048 

14 Tax piovision 

0 

0 

4 

4 

165 

0 

2100 

1400 

1900 

1485 

IS Piofil aftri lax 

10175 

1004 

3992 

1017 

1544 

1561 

I0II8 

6441 

2171 

1561 

16 Dividends 

5020 

1642 

1010 

644 

411 

199 

2002 

1789 

681 

58f 

17 Retained profit 

Liahilitieii/aasets 

5155 

618 

2982 

171 

1113 

1164 

8116 

4652 

1490 


18 Paid up capital 

12867 

12510 

1426 

1116 

1598 

1598 

4259 

4259 

1645 

1645 

19 Reset vet and surplus 

70745 

64207 

12036 

12115 

4578 

3465 

47225 

39511 

9726 

8236 

20 Long term loans 

120581 

66705 

21654 

15716 

1765 

6800 

90451 

56290 

10080 

2917 

21 Short term loans 

20719 

77440 

1270 

812 

2998 

1062 

1752 

5499 

2461 

8218 

22 Ol which bank borrowings 

10285 

55747 

1000 

524 

64 

1062 

1649 

5117 

1890 

5140 

2t Gloss fixed assets 

177824 

151612 

24884 

22576 

11837 

10228 

118589 

I059I7 

16185 

14001 

24 Accumulated depreciation 

70285 

61710 

7146 

9120 

4117 

1525 

55124 

50768 

10181 

9821 

25 inveniOMcs 

71919 

97719 

11410 

12878 

4245 

3614 

25150 

19254 

9109 

8650 

26 Total assets/liabilities 

140116 

119011 

66649 

5285) 

19094 

16240 

179778 

117438 

31951 

25075 

Miscellaneouii items 

27 Txcisc duty 

40681 

49118 

8697 

7985 

129 

90 

14441 

11264 

475 

0 

28 Gross value added 

78468 

65701 

19962 

12095 

4710 

4387 

40426 

31927 

7111 

6645 

29 Total foreign exchange income 

17921 

11202 

1778 

4872 

1497 

838 

21514 

21065 

6 

77 

W total foreign exchange outgo 

Key financial and performance ratios 

17427 

21124 

1630 

1205 

4945 

1487 

10711 

2909 

6812 

6307 

11 lumovei ratio (tales to total assets) {‘>() 

95 4 

72 9 

92 2 

116 5 

1901 

185 1 

65 8 

77 2 

162 6 

167 2 

i2 Sales to total net assets (%) 
il Gross value added to giost fixed 

144 2 

1119 

152 1 

193 7 

280 8 

212 6 

81 1 

100 5 

2172 

199 3 

assets (%) 

14 Return on investment (gross profit 

44 1 

42 8 

80 2 

53 6 

39 8 

42 9 

29 2 

32 0 

45 2 

47 5 

to total assets) ) 

58 

3 1 

88 

45 

13 2 

144 

10 7 

128 

14 1 

14 8 

15 Gross profit to soles (gross margin) (%) 

60 

42 

95 

39 

69 

78 

16 2 

166 

87 

88 

36 Operating profit to sales (%) 

10 8 

101 

10 8 

76 

92 

100 

23 6 

21 9 

IIS 

129 

37 Profit before tax to sales (%) 

1 1 

1 2 

65 

1 7 

47 

52 

103 

93 

78 

73 

38 Tax provision to profit before tax (%) 

39 Profit after tax to net worth 

00 

0 0 

0 1 

04 

97 

00 

17 2 

34 5 

467 

48 7 

(return on equity) (%) 

122 

39 

258 

67 

25 0 

30 9 

19 7 

14 7 

19 1 

15 8 

40 Dividend (%) 

400 

10 0 

30 0 

27 0 

27 0 

25 0 

47 0 

42 0 

50 0 

42 5 

41 Earning per shore (Rs) 

791 

2 40 

12.37 

3 26 

966 

978 

237 56 

IS) 23 

17 30 

12 32 

42 Book value per shaie (Rs) 

41 P/E ratio (based on latest and 

64 98 

61 32 

47 31 

48 88 

38 65 

11 68 

1099 01 

908 43 

89 72 

77 51 

corresponding last year’s price) 

44 Debt-equity ratio (adjusted for 

70 8 

1104 

10 9 

25 3 

440 

363 

22 1 

40 5 

24 6 

24 4 

revaluotion) (%) 

45 Short term bonk borrowings to 

144 2 

86 9 

140 0 

103 3 

610 

1343 

193 2 

143 5 

88 6 

29 7 

inventories (%) 

139 

57 0 

22 4 

4 1 

1 5 

29 4 

14 5 

27 7 

20 7 

59 4 

46 Sundiy creditors to sundry debtors <%) 

47 Total remuneration to employees 

55 4 

67 7 

113 4 

1066 

227 2 

102 5 

130 3 

126 0 

175 7 

70 4 

to gross value added (%) 

48 Total remuiwraiion to employees 

43 6 

48 7 

47 0 

569 

309 

25 6 

32 4 

33 6 

194 

177 

to value of production (%) 

114 

115 

14 5 

11 1 

40 

37 

II 0 

107 

29 

26 

49 Gross fixed assets fonnation (%) 

15 8 

24 8 

10 2 


157 

113 

33 0 

130 

156 

33 

50 Growth in inventories (%) 

-244 

40 1 

4 1 


17 5 

-2 2 

306 

10 3 

53 

52 6 
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increase in the pievious year. The company 
had by the raid of 1993-94 nine lakh motor¬ 
cycles on the road thus making it the largest 
lOOcc motor cycles family in the world. 

‘ The company's research and development 

expenditure is of a revenue nature and hence 
has not been shown separately. Nevertheless 
the department was successful in launching 
a new model Splendor which would be 
progressively made available throughout the 
country. The company has achieved cost 
reduction through value engineering and 
indi^nisation of imported components. The 
company plans to ^velop more fuel effi- 
cieni/high power models for different market 
segments. Hero Honda has also bagged the 
award for quality for the year. 

HHML plans to invest Rs 183 crore for 
capacity expansion and new range develop¬ 
ment for the motorcycle segment. To meet 
the buoyant demand for its motorcycles the 
company plans to commission a new plant 
in Gurgoan in April 1996 and the new range 
of motor cycles is envisaged to be launched 
by September 1996. The new model that 
would roll out of the Gurgoan plant would 
be a 1 OOcc with a double clutch for automatic 
gear change and a self-starter besides having 
the engine that has been used in its new 
model Splendor. 

The company has been taking adequate 
care to reduce the outflow of pollutants from 
the unit; industrial eflluents arc treated in an 
automatic effluent treatment plant which 
meets the government standards. Oil traps 
have been included in the drainage system 
of the factory to trap free floating oil which 
otherwise would go waste. 

CENTURY TEXTILES 

Cost Increase 

Century Textiles, the BK-AV Birla group 
company, has done well with its net sales 
increasingby 11 percent,itsoperatingprofits 
going up by 20 per cent and net profits 
progressing by 57 per cent for the year 1993- 
94. The company has announced a dividend 
of 47 per cent. 

The textile division of the company found 
the year difficult with the prices of cotton 
starting to ri.se in Novembei and by the end 
of February this year the pnees were higher 
by 80 to 100 per cent which has been quite 
a rare event in recent decades. Moreover, 
there was a continuous nse in wages, dear¬ 
ness allowances, power and many other 
inputs. The company, despite severe com¬ 
petition in the global market, has managed 
to maintain its share of exports Now with 
the West European market coming out of 
recession and with the far eastern and non¬ 
quota maiiccts also improving, the company 
expects to perform well with its export rising. 
Since the juices in the non-quota countries 
are improving, the company expects to offset 


the price rise with better sales and margins. 
To keep up with competition and quality the 
company is undertaking modernisation and 
technological upgradation programmes and 
new machinery worth Rs 30 crore was in¬ 
stalled during the year under review. The 
divi.siun also obtained the ISO 9002 during 
the year. 

The company’s yam division, a 100 per 
cent export-oriented unit situated in Madhya 
Pradesh, commenced production in March 
1994 and the entire production is expected 
to be exported. Production of rayon yam was 
satisfactory, while that of tytecord increased 
by 973 tonnes for the year. Production and 
sales of all chemical products were higher 
primarily due to full year working of the 
membrane cell caustic soda plant at its rated 
capacity. Export of rayon yam, tyrecord and 
liquid chlorine improved marginally. The 
civil works for the refined .salt project in 
collaboration with Switzerland's Krebs and 
Co has remained behind schedule due to the 
objections raised by the dtstncl authorities 
In a step towards modernisation the compa¬ 
ny .sold one of its hulk earners built in 1977 
last year. There was continued downward 
trend in freight rates of petroleum products 
and substantial reduction in impon of edible 
oil. Trading opponunities for the company’s 
division were reduced. Production in the 
company’s cement division has increased 
and .sales have also been high. However, 
substantial increase in cost of prixluction and 
sluggishness in the market applied pressure 
on the profitability of the unit. The company 
plans to expand three of i ts cement units. The 
company’s building division and paper and 
pulp divisions are doing well. 

Tbe company is planning to issue Euro 
equity represented by GDRs and/or convert¬ 
ible bonds for $ ISO million in one or more 
tranches to part finance the major diversi¬ 
fication projects at hand and the ongoing 
modcmi.sation and technological upgradation 
programme in various di visions.The compa¬ 
ny plans to undertake new thermal power 
projects in Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh, 
paper projects in Punjab and UP and a pig 
iron project. The company has incurred an 
expenditure ol Rs 158 lakh for research and 
development. 

ZUARl AGRO CHEMICALS 

Rise in Demand 

Zuan Agro Chemicals, the K K Birla owned 
fertiliser giant, has shown good performance 
for 1993-94 with its net profits up by 38 per 
cent, its net sales rising by 23 per cent and 
Its operating profits registering an increase 
of 10 per cent. There has been a decrease 
in interest burden and depreciation provision 
which has been set off by an increase in the 
taxation by 27 per cent. The company has 
announced a dividend of 50 per cent for the 


year as itgaiitst 42.5 per cent in tte pee vimis 
year. The company's exports and imports 
have gone down by 92 per cent and 90 per 
cent, respect! vely, while its foreign exchange 
expenditure has gone up by 6 per cent. As 
for the company's operations, capacity 
utilisation of ammonia and urea was main¬ 
tained at high levels during the year. Pro¬ 
duction of phosphatic fertilisers and urea was 
2,10,112 tonnes and 4,17,500 tonnes respec¬ 
tively. The delay in the announcement of 
subsidy by the government on indigenously 
manufactured DAP and complexes curtailed 
the production of phosphatic fertilisers. The 
normal monsoon proved a boon to the com¬ 
pany with the demand for fertilisers going 
up and consumption of fertilisers increased 
by one million tonnes. The company in the 
previous year had introduced a new grade 
ol complex fertiliser under the brand name 
‘Sampatti’ which was successfully market¬ 
ed. The company has also for the first time 
launched the sale of potash for direct appli¬ 
cation to farms. Dunng the year the company 
imported and sold 14,082 MT ol potash It 
also introduced an environment-friendly 
product to enhance the use-efficiency of 
phosphorus underthc brand name Riophos’. 
The company has commenced marketing 
high quality .seeds under the brand name 
‘jaiki.saan' and is now trying to tie up with 
an internationally renowned seed producing 
company to produce hybrid seeds. The 
company has also been providing packages 
of modern agronomic practices to farmers, 
including supply of high quality agri-inputs, 
soil-testing facilities, water management and 
promoting fertilise! u.sc-ctlicieiicy. 

The company has diversified its activities 
into the cement industry and has entered into 
an agreement with Texmaco fur operating 
the latter’s cement unit at Yerragunlla in 
Andhra Pradesh. 

Chambal Fertilisers and Chemicals 
(CFCL), promoted by the company, com¬ 
menced production of urea from January this 
year, and production ol the ammonia and 
urea plants was stabilised. The company’s 
cement project in Rajasthan did not make 
any progress in the year under review, which 
could be attributed to the prevailing depres¬ 
sion in the cement industry. Zuari Agro 
Chemicals also plans to set up a sugar plant 
in Karnataka with a crushing capacity of 
2,50() MT per day. The formal letter of intent 
IS awaited. 

The company won three awards for the 
year; award for best performance amongst 
nitrogenous plraits from the Fertilisers As¬ 
sociation of India, award for best perfor¬ 
mance in energy conservation from the 
ministry of power and second award for be.st 
productivity in fertiliser sector from Nation¬ 
al Productivity C!ouncil. The company also 
won an award from the National Safety 
Council, USA, forthe completion of 7 million 
man-hours without any reportable accident. 
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CIVIL UBERTIES 


States’ Minorities Commissions 

AGNoorani 


On June 7, 199T ihc Mimtnlies Cotn- 
misston adopted a icsolution which received 
little publicity in the press It deserves to be 
set out in extenso 


77ie first report cf the Maharashtra State Minorities Commission 
contains usefid information not only on the commission's work hut also 
m the minority situation as it actually is. __ 

HOW many states have Lok Ayuktas and educational instttutions was refused by the 
what has b^n their impact on the public lite government despite the fact that Article 10 
of the states > Do they pool their insights'^ of the Constitution confers on minonties, at 
is It possible to have uniform statutes'’ Similar minoniie r, the fundamental right to establish 
questions need to be asked about the and administer educational institutions of 
Minonties Commissions set up by some ihett choice 

states They should, moreover, be given 'The report criticises also the conduct of 
statutory powers and sanctions thcgovcmmentdurmgthenotsofDeccmbcr 

The first report of the Maharashtra State 1992 The steps taken by the administration 
Minonties Commission tor the period Apnl to control the situation after the first phase 
I 1992 to Mart h 11,1994 deserves careful of violence proved to be counterproductive 
study 'The commission was set up by a and resulted into aggravation of tension and 
cabinet resolution of February 17,1992 tor violence This wac perhap\ diw to the Jact 
a three-year term Its chairman is Husain M that the entire ot moit the police force 
Dalwai The commission began its work in belonged to the single community” (italics 
earnest in November 1992 Dunngthepenod added, throughout) It has recommended the 
covered by the report it received 10! establishment ot i police force “representing 

complaintsrelatingtogncvantesof members a cross-section ot society” 

ot minority communities They related The report contains useful information on 
mostly to educational institutions managed not only the wotk ot the commission but on 
by minorities and to discrimination in the minority situation as it actually exists 
employment Applications for compensation It contains several recommendations, all of 
to not victims were also received These as which are pre-eminently reasonable The 
also 2^2 out of the 101 complaints were commission would do well to take two steps 
referred to the government in order to improve its work First, it should 

The commission meets at least once every puhliciscitsexistenccanditswoilc Secondly, , 

month Work is divided in five divisions - it should build up a data bank - reliable 
legal education, recruitment and economic, statistics concerning minonties which can 
rescaahandstud’esand ‘information, public freely be drawn upon and on which policies 
relations and monitoring* The commissioner can confidently be based 'The problems of 
of police Bombay, bneted the commission minorities tend to be either belittled or 
on December 22, 1992 on the nots that exaggerated Hard facts will provide a 
erupted after the demolition ot the Babn corrective to both tendenaes 
maspd on December 6,1992 and answered 


The commission discussed the present 
law and ordci vituauon in the c ity following 
the communal riots and bomb blasts and 
noted that scveial buildings arc being 
demolished in the city on the ground that 
they arc allegedly unauthorised and the 
ownei s and contractors arc implicated in the 
bomb blasts The commission noted that the 
demolitions arc solely of buildings in which 
Muslims are residing This has created a 
suspicion that the demolitions are 
communally toigcted Fuither, the occupiers 
who are diiectly affected by the demolitions 
are innocent, whereas theownci s/conuactors 
are not even appiehended. nor their guilt 
established The commission, therefoie 
recommends that the government should 
take a policy decision legarding >uch 
demolitions and on humanitarian greund 
temporarily stop them so that the communal 
divide does not deepen 
The commission also di ,cussed and noted 
that several petitions icgardmg llegal 
detention and torture ot innocent family 
members of persons ailegediv connalcd 
with the bomb blasts are still pending The 
commissionresolved that government should 
issue suitable instructions to the law ,uidordei 
machinery to arrest the persons only after 
registirtng an offetu-e thus avoiding any 
unlawful detention. 

To repeat, this resolution was adopted 
as early as on June 7, 1991 None can 
attnbute it to politics The document reveals 
a lot The reference to the need to registei 
offences must be read with Amnesty’s 
recent report which documented arrests 
and imprisonments without any record of 
these acts 


members queries The report sets out 
admirably tlie steps which tte commission 
tcxik thereafter Is it not time that the locus 
standi of such bodies once nots break out 
IS formally recognised^ They should, tor 
instance, have a nght to tour around, to 
Inspect police stations and jails For this very 
icason, the composition of the institution is 
important Its members must be persons who 
not only command the confidence of the 
minorities - which is obvious enough - but 
also of the majonty community, an aspect 
that IS sometimes overlooked 

'Die work of the commission deserves 
study because it seems to have gone about 
It efficiently and in an organised manner 
The 10 members, apart from the chairman, 
were assigned divisions in the state so that 
they could conccntrate'on developments there 
and develop a rapport with the district 
officials 

The commission found that permission to 
saart schools and colleges by minonty-run 
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<:x>MMENtAinr 


Between Friends: A Conversation 


Dear AKbok. 

C AN Tremember when I wn>ie to you last, 
or you to me. Mu!<( have been a lon^ time 
back, since for some odd reason my pen 
has dried up and I seem to be falling out 
of the habit of writing, i^ooking back, it 
is strange that it should be st>. with so much 
happening in diverse area,- For some time 
now, I have been asking myself why is this 
so? Haven't found any salisfacU)ry reason 
St) far. 

As always, what goes on in India bothers 
me a lot. A gtK)d deal of it also makes me 
unhappy because of the involvement of 
persons who I have been friends with lor 
a h)ng lime. Unhappy not because they 
have done anything stupid, but because I 
ihiiik they have been knowingly dishonest. 
You also know plenty of such people and 
I don't have li) lell you that it hurls. But 
then I ask my.self: What is the point in 
getting hurt or .ingry if you can't do 
.something abtiut making it effective when 
it needs to be made .so ' Some find solace 
in writing letiers to editors, or gathering 
a lew others to issue a signed siatement. 
OK. It helps to let oil steam, but so what? 
These are instruments which may be 
effective in paiiicuiui settings and in 
communities which react. Do we have such 
an cnvironinciii in India? 

After considerable reflection. I find that 
there is hardly any basis for thinking that 
these gentlemanly devices work in today ’ s 
India. The so called upper and middle 
clas.ses arc cpiite content to while their lime 
away in ‘secure' ji'bs, da’am about a fully 
Americanised future, send theirehildren to 
expensive private .schools and colleges, 
accept corruption as a well-esiahlished part 
of life, watch the TV or go to temples (or 
churches or mosques) and so on. The rural 
and urban poor carry on their daily 
struggle—with .some sugar and a lot of 
circus thrown in to hide their bondage and 
Iheir poverty. The women pray and cook 
and go to bed with ihcir men - no matter 
what kind of pigs they aie - because that 
is what Indian women are expected to do. 
And soon. Overarching all of these is the 
mule aeeeplance of servility - to 
government, to custom, to the developed 
‘white’ world, to a host of other forces 
considered superior’. Whether it is 
government, business, academia or 
whatever, this servility almost seems 
ingrained in our society. Whether we call 
ourselves a democracy, an independent 
‘sovereign secular republic’. etc, we still 


seem to prefer taking orders from 
.somebody - the IMF, the World Bank, the 
US, the multinationals > to deciding on 
our own. Ask any businessman and he will 
tell you that it is stupid to invest in R and 
D when he can ‘buy’ technology from 
abroad - “may be it is somewhat obsolete, 
but still very much superior to what we 
have”. I don’t have to tell you about 
Delhi - *'''U are pari of it now, tiuiugh not 
wholly .so. Given this general characteristic, 
writing in the press or appearing on TV 
or Radio tosuggest something which takes 
them out of the rut hardly has any impact. 
We have reacheil a stage when to be noticed 
at all. you have to do something .sensational. 
And to be taken seriously, you have to 
become an earthquake or a deluge! 

All that is one part. The other is, even 
if you wish to plug away at something in 
the hope that, sooner or later, it will gather 
volume and momentum, where exactly do 
you push? Nobody today disputes that 
bureaucralisation is no way to develop; 
yet. each individual, in his own way. has 
developed a vested interest in a strong 
bureaucracy either because he is already 
a part of it. or he has 'friends’ there whom 
he can contact for private gain. This kind 
of .schirophrenia pervades society to an 
extent that is laniamoiint to hypocrisy. All 
the abstractions that we loudly claim to 
believe in - secularism, democracy, non- 
discri-minalion. etc-arerarely concretised 
in one’s day-to-day life. Given this trait, 
even the so-called liberalisation change 
that We claim to have made is. as yet, only 
fora privileged few and not for everybody. 
The dilemma then is; what does one do in 
a constructive way in tins environment? 
There is, ol course, plenty to criticise, to 
decry and to call anti-social or anti-poor 
or anti-women. What tlieii afterwards? What 
institutions and altitudes do we strive to 
change and how? As you can see. I am 
getting .sceptical about reforming' this 
economy or society. Noi can I see the kind 
of ‘revolution’ that would quickly alter the 
quality of both the individual aiul the 
society. 1 have no doubt many elements of 
our so-called heritage have to he destroyed. 
But what precisely ought to be pul in 
position as a first stage of future change 
needs to be spelt out. This is not just a 
matter of macro-economic policies. It is a 
muen larger issue of a total overhaul of the 
society, polity - even culture - of this 
country, 'hierc is no political party which 
has the capacity to take on the leadership 
in such a ‘revolution’. Nor do 1 find any 


great ferment in an ‘intelligentsia’ which. 
could provide an impetus to a political 
party. 

K S Kjushnaswamy 

Bangalore 


* * * 


Dear Krishna, 

I SH ARF your despondency, and yet I do 
not. True, what is happening around us is 
both birarre and depressing. ’The country 
is currently the victim of a fantastic 
confidence trick. Apart from other things, 
the media have been so completely 
subverted that it is difficult to get one woid 
of protest or dissidence in even sideways. 
The great New Economic Policy has led 
to the halving of the national rate of 
economic growth compared to the SOs.The 
rate of industrial growth is down to almost 
a quarter of what it was before the suppr>sed 
millennium was ushered in. Agricultural 
growth has held up - nut advanced, just 
held up - because of excellent rains; there 
is hardly any cause for jubilation though, 
the rate of growth of farm ou^ut has slipped 
below the rate of population increase. Even 
more disconcerting is the shrinkage in the 
rate of national savings. It could hardly be 
otherwise, given the call forcome-hell-or- 
high-water consumption forthcoming from 
the highest quarters. The failure of direct 
foreign investment to compensate for the 
decline in domestic savings is something 
your and my friends now in authority are 
not apparently prepared to admit even to 
themselves. Newspapers keep blaring 
ministry of finance communiques about 
foreign balances scaling newer heights 
every week; these are now around 19 billion 
dollars and are promised tnrcach26 billion 
before the end of the fiscal year. It is 
however impossible to catch either the 
ministry or the media ever referring to the 
more crucial ground reality, which is that 
in the three-year span from 1991 till June 
of this year, direct foreign investment has 
not exceeded 1.25 billion dollars, just about 
7.5 per cent of the net foreign capital inflow 
over the peritxl. This sum of 1.25 billion 
dollars translates into around Rs .5.900 
crore, or if my arithmetic is right, barely 
one-fourth of I per cent of our gross 
domestic product. Should it therefore 
surprise if growthremains sluggish?Private 
outlay, whether from domestic or foreign 
sources, is not mtdting up for the cut-back 
in public development expenditure. And 
you and I will not be permitted to raise such 
heretical questions as whether there are 
any demand constraints inhibiting growth. 

The surge of exports that was reported in 
1993-94 was a bit of a mystery: perhaps a 
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Ni^rKoot piutofilf wiM>' (he contribution of 
over-invoicing, money that went out of the 
a>untry by the hawolu route wat; queuing up 
to return, ainee meanwhile our st(H;k 
tL'Xchangeshad been 'modcrnUcd. Nvrwthat 
iloubic digit inflation ia back, exporla too 
have slkled down to the ‘Hindu' rate and 
Cll types arc stKin likely to plead for further 
doses of devaluation. That will be self- 
defeating, but does anybody care'.’ The 
concentration now is on farm exports, which 
uruld placate the kulak li>bby and at the 
same lime herald a proper new ciilonial 
dawn. (I cannot forget that one of my earliest 
lessons in econom ics stressed how exporting 
primary products wa.s akin to exporting 
possibilities of income and employment 
gnrwth. Kvidenlly. we went to tiic wrong 
schools.) 

Honestly, is not what we are witnessing 
the dfmse inacuhre of international finance 
capital'.' At least two-thirds of the foreign 
funds that have come in have crowded the 
share markets: no real growth and ni> 
expansion of productive capacity, share 
prices nonetheless skyrocket. even prices of 
shares of sick units now closed for several 
years do so. Groups of foreign adventurers, 
singlemindcd in tlicir thought of making a 
quick killing, realise their gains and depart 
with their ItKit. and are substituted by other 
groups imbued with similar motivations. 
The NKls keep them excellent company 
Some Indian cor|v>ratc entities hsive been 
kindly permitted 1^ our friends in the ministry 
of finance to raise capital in foreign markets 
at much lower rates of interest than obtain 
at home. The I unds so raised are cither used 
to retire debts contracted with Indian hanks 
at substantially stiffcrrales in the pastor are 
simply diverted to the secondary market. 
The Sensex thcad'ore moves higher and 
higher, and one shudders to think the 
consequences t>f a sudden bunching of 
foreign parties cirshing in (heir capital gains 

'These morbid worries do not detain the 
upper clas.scs. They never had it so good, 
liie bulk of the direct foreign investment has 
gone to the service sectors, cola vending. 
MclXmald’s or Kentucky Fried Chicken, 
Seagram whisky, or laying of new golf 
courses. A bird whispers that 90 per cent of 
such investments are in fact concentrated in 
and around the two metropoli.scs of New 
Delhi and Bombay. The rest of the country 
never mattered. TTie Hurry of activities in 
the share markets, and the advent of foreign 
institutional investors, have in jecteil a certain 
briskness to upper class living. With 
liberalisation, export-import hou.ses andsuch 
like extravag.iir/as have come into their own 
Thanks to the pseudo-economists who are 
vastly enjoying their role .is court jesters, 
suspect fiscal theories aiv having their day. 
Tax rates are dtrwii. There is us a result no 
dearth of mtHilah to back up the unbridled 
consumption of luxury goiHls, both foreign 


and Indian. The upper dtuites are in char^; 
a revolution by redefinition is on the anvil, 
luxury gtxtds have ceoseil to be so, these are 
nowreckoned to be essential. Thescof course 
arc not essential for the 40 per cent of the 
nation who still go hungry to bed every 
night - in case they have a bed - or for the 
one-half of the community who remain 
beyond the pale of literacy. You will be 
asked to have your head examined if you 
continue to hiup on such inanities. 

Tliis is the most remarkable qualitative 
shift that has taken place in the wake of 
globalisation and liberalisiition.Tlie nation's 
rich and afllucnl were in command of the 
system all along, even in the pre-1 Q^fl days; 
they remain in conunuiuf now. 'The big 
difference is that tiKy are no longerdiffident 
or a.shamcd to priK'laim their clout or assert 
tlicirclaim that they haveinheriled theearth. 
The ci'ociKlile tears shed in the past for the 
sake of the poor and the deprived are no 
longcrobligalory litany. Comeelection time, 
a couple of sentences commiserating with 
the p(K>r might still get inserteil in the prime 
minister's speeches, but everybody 
acknowledges that such lapses are due to the 
difficulty to break away from old misirings 
of thought. None takes speeches at their face 
value in this country. Anyway, it is the 
ministry of finance which has emerged a.s 
the crucial arbiter of our fate, and it has no 
time lor 'poverlywallahs'. 

In the circumstances, is there much point 
in lamenting the disappearance of ethics and 
standards'.'The hiillabahsHJverthe IPC and 
the ATK drove one major point home: the 
ministry of linance - and the government as 
a whole - bra/en it out because they are 
confident that the nation is not bothered. < )ur 
fnend the finance ministcrcan therefore trot 
out the wondrous proposition that a minister 
is accountable tor only things about which 
he has dfreci knowledge; if skulduggery 
takes place in his ministry and its units about 
which he is not in the know, he will not even 
say <H>h la la, he will simply shrug his 
shoulders. On this enterion. the minister 
who is the most ignorant of the devilish 
goings-on in his ministry will be the purest 
of them all. 

Perhaps, for the present, the nation really 
docs not caic, otherwise how could it happen 
that despite it now being definitively 
estubli.shed thatoneOttavio(^uattarocci was 
one of the recipients of Bofors funds through 
the conduit of .Swiss hanking, the occupant 
of 10 Janpath continues to behave as if 
nothing was the matter and the period of 
regency was just that? 

While 1 agmc with you that, in this 
ambience, gentlemanly letters to newspaper 
editors or appeals to the president arc vacuous 
exercises and it is time forovert direct action, 
are we sure the spadework has been done 
for such direct action'.' Factories get locked 
up one after another rendering unemployed 


(bousamis and thousands, wholesale and 
retail prices rise week after week, ministers 
brag of their ability to sell the country down 
thedrain viaul'ferof guui'antees and counter¬ 
guarantees about rates of return on supposed 
risk capital but. while people seethe in anger, 
they arc much t(x> busy tearing one another 
apart, caste and ethnic wars have priority, 
class and economic issues must wait. Even 
when we say all this is because of the failure 
of the opposition leadership, what do we do? 
If the authorities have the gumption to keep 
reiterating that nevermind, prices might be 
rising hut inflation is down, and yet the 
masses do not rise in organised revolt against 
those who ought to Ire the target of their 
wrath, no use blaming them, the fault, 1 
could not agree witliyou more, lieselsewhere. 
But having said that what is the next item 
on the agenda'.' 

There is ik' gainsaying that the most 
staggering development is the obliteration 
of the old sc<iies of values and their 
supplanting by moral - aiuldeccncy - coilcs 
transmitted by ihc satellite television 
channels. The stripling of a Miss Universe 
is now considered impsirlant enough lohave 
an audience with the nation's president; it 
was a great concession on her part tliai she 
did not g<i in a swim sail. 

This IS precisely where 1 would however 
like to join issue wiih your pessimism. Tlic 
hi.story i>f human civilisation has been n 
giadual assertion of lational pioLessesi>vci 
thetorcesotiiTalionality Blutls and blusters 
handed ilown by the powers that he cannot 
Ik- the last woni in our contexi cither. I may 
.sound naive, but imitionalily and untruth, 
givcortakeafewmoiiihsoryears. ,in*l>ound 
to be out, they will Ik- out becau.se, sooner 
or later, tliey will come in conflict with (he 
laws ol thermodynamics, or, shall we say, 
the laws ol physics in general Crooks and 
charlatans havetukenchargcoltheetonumy; 
the Tuesday or Wednesday interviews the 
business newspapers carry an- a scieam; 
hisiory-shcelers are assumed to be the 
repository of all wisdirm, they will tell the 
nation which way to proceed. But imposters 
can only teach us their devious ways; they 
Irelieve in cutting corners. To cut corners is 
not however the same as cost minimisation. 
.Short-term private profit d«K-s not connote 
economic efficiency either - what is so 
efficient in closing the .shutters of domestic 
fertiliser units which have been built at 
enormous capital cost and instead import 
urea by spending an enormous quantity of 
foreign exchange and this even when you 
are still meeting in full the wage-bill? Even 
if you are no believer in a siK-ial welfare 
function, does it make sense in creating, 
purposely, new unemployment when you 
know full well th at those laid off will he grist 
to the mil I of ethnic and caste turbulence and 
thus be the cause of hundreds of crore of 
extra outlay under the head of law and older? 
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Th«nkRU)brain wauthin^by th«BaiA and the 
h'und the blaokmarketeer)i have been 
currently crowned as heroea, they are 
auppoaediy the deus ex machina for 
equilibratingKiK'iety'Kdemand with society’s 
supply. But don’t you think should the 
government follow the prescriptionK set by 
such shady elements, bridges would begin 
to fall down, structures would crumble, and 
resources Wi>u]d go wildly to waste, for their 
tricks of the trade would consist of only 
ViKxlim and nothing else, and you cannot 
take liberty with physia?C)nce monstrosities 
in the name of the free market begin to 
multiply, the populace would realise that the 
emperor has in fact noclothes. At that stage, 
the finance minister's pleading of giving 
him another three years would fall on 
deal years 

A final couple of .sentences about friends 
huvhig gone astray and saying and doing 
ludicrous, absurd things Why must we get 
unduly exercised over phenomena ut this 
nature? This nation has been, by tradition, 
a nation ol conloimists Autliority means a 
great deal in this iieighhourhtHid; Iheie is a 
widespread sense of security fell on lieing 
on the right side of the establishment. If 
erstwhile tKlieveiMii co-ordinated planning 
andiegulaloryiirraiigemcntshaveovernight 
become votaries ol the tree market, there is 
little point III gettingexeicisedovei it: these 
gent lemcii ai e adept practit lonei s of the wile 
fut e. double and triple switching diH's not 
iHilhei them Why should their demeanour 
bothei you then'' 

A.SIIOK MriKA 

Calcutta 

r J. ♦ 

Deal Ashok. 

THANKS loi youi uplitting leltei My 
response has been cle layeci foi reasons which 
you alicady know 

I agree with the macro economic scenario 
you have desci died. The PM and the finance 
minister, howevui, seem content with what 
they have ‘achieved’ since 1991. While one 
can dismiss .some of it as political trumpet, 
I fear there is a lot else that their slalements 
reveal.They |ust cannot say ‘bcxi’ totlie WB 
and IMP. or even to the cronies sent across 
by these institutions But. above all. they are 
so coy about employment, education and 
public health that it would be surprising if 
they arc not. in the heart of their hearts, a 
trifle worried at the way things are going. 
Hven more, the much heralded acceleration 
of industrial output is as yet a gleam in 
their eye. They must he wondering if they 
have gambled recklessly by putting all their 
chips on the enterprise of the private 
industrial sector. 

These apart there arc a couple of macro- 
features that in my view bear repealing. Fist 
the decline in do^stic saving is dismissed 


as due tof the steep declme in public sector 
saving. This is only partly true. Equally I 
suspect that the middle class has not added 
to financial .savings hut only transferred 
them fnim banks to the capital market. Even 
the agricultural savings, such as they are, are 
being Inst in the capital market Secondly, 
part of the increase in exports is due to 
agricultural exports But the beneHt, as I 
have argued in my Gadgil lecturesl*!, goes 
to kulaks, traders and export houses. Finally, 
our friends in the civil service believe that 
at secretaries' level, they should be paid Rs 
.50,0(K) a month plus enough perks (o take 
the gross tosix figures Others will doubtless 
follow. Our financcministercannot fight the 
civil .service' He < an only count the addition 
it makes to the contrihution of the ‘services’ 
sector to the GDP growth rate! 

The famous liberalisation philosophy is 
based on the assumption that the private 
sector is inherently more efficient than the 
public sector. Maybe it is socl.scw’iere. but 
is this true of India’’ Granted Ih it public 
undertakings are inefficient, where is ibe 
evidence that the private sector is better? 
Truecnough, companies in the pnvate sector 
cam profits; hut it is not always because they 
use factors of priHtuclion more efficiently. 
This lias been poinlcd out by many students 
of Indian industry But as you know, whai 
we say has little value, unless it is confirmed 
by some white man Now they have it from 
the (white) horse's mouth Michael Porter 
from Harvard Business .School minced no 
words when he talked to the Oil in Bombay 
the oUicr day He warned the captains of 
industry that it is vital to improve the quality 
of labour, and that without imparting proper 
education to all. there could be noprixluctivc 
environment m India. 

You and I. and many others, have said this 
often enough In Ins recent D TI .akdawala 
Memorial i.ccture al New Delhi. Amartya 
.Sen talked ol India's terrible educational 
record He has also pointed oul that Soiilb 
Korea and China benefited greatly from 
liberal isal ion hccause, among oth(»'important 
things, their general level of education at the 
time they started on the pmeess was very 
much higher than what it is now in India. 
And now we have Michael Porter repeating 
all that. So far so gixid. But 1 just can't 
believe that this will have any impact on 
cither CII or the great panjandrums in Delhi. 
The finance minister will continue to say 
that the budget allixation for education has 
been increased; but I am sure he is aware 
that all this is swallowed up by teachers' 
salaries and contractors’ profits. Teachers 
should, of course, he paid well, But we need 
thousands more teachers and thousands more 

I* K S Krishnaswamy ‘Agricultural Develop¬ 
ment under the New Bcononiic Regime', 
Eeonotme and Pohucal Weekly, Review of 
Agnculture, June 2.^, 1994. - Ed.l 


schools. The finance miftister's budget 
allocation is. in comparison, quite meagre. 
He takes comfort ^at the .states will he 
spending a lot on education; but you know 
what priority states accord to education and 
pub] ic health in their development budgets. 
As for the private .sector fundingeducational 
development, die less itaid the better. It 
touches anything only for making profits, 
not to serve a social purpose 

The position regarding public health is 
even more dismal. If you listen to Delhi, 
there should be no epidemics ui India. But 
pernicious malaria has come back; and 
now plague has struck in Gujarat and 
Maharashtra. Surat is perhaps India in 
microcosm. Pro.sperous diamond and textiles 
merchants and exporters flourish alongside 
indc.scribahle filth. Neither the city 
corporation nor the rich merchants consider 
it their responsibility to keep the city clean. 
Pouring oil on fire are the ministers and 
bureaucrats at Gandh inagar. They make light 
ol the whole matter and arrogantly interfere 
with hospitals and doctors who are (lying 
to cope with the plague as best as thev can. 
And a.s you can expect, many of the pnvate 
practitioners have fled the city. Honestly, I 
am glad that the mob vented its fury on 
their clinics. 

r am .saying all this. Ashok. because I had 
a feeling that your letter fewased so much 
on the macro-economic issues that these 
micro-matters seemed to have been pushed 
to the background. Of course, 1 know that 
you are equally angry about the neglect of 
education and public health - in general the 
basic nced.s of the mass of our people. But 
more importantly, they demonstrate more 
than any other, the utter neglect of people 
by both the government and the private 
sector in theu focus on the GDP gro»^ rate, 
exports and private profits This new culture 
has made nonsense of the plan and the 
development programme. 

I am glad you are hopeful aboht the future, 
lait me add that I am not really pessimistic, 
but a little less optimistic than before and 
a little more uncertain. Perhaps it is the age. 
But 1 do not tully share your faith that 
historically irrationality has always been 
overtaken by an assertion of rational 
pr(K-6s.ses. Maybe true; but the process can 
be pretty bhxxly and anarchic. It is not just 
our political and economic spbereR that are 
shot through with irrational ity and the belief 
that anything said from Delhi by the PM or 
the FM is the ground reality. It is the entire 
fabric of our society that is irrational - with 
its caste system, oppression of women and 
the weak, organised dishonesty, blind 
adherence to rites and holy dips, religious 
fundamentalism, and so on. These 
irrationalities have not only persisted over 
millennia, but seem to ha vc become stronger 
these days. All these are characteristic of not 
just the poor and the illiterate, but of the rich 
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and the no-callvti knowledgeable, meiodiag 
eminent M:ienti).is. Ax you xay, ultimately 
rationality will prevail, but how far away ix 
that 'ultimate"' 

The only hope 1 liave ix thix.Hieptevalence 
’ ofdiexeiiTatHxi.ilitiesarixcKtTnmaxyxlematic 
denial of know ledge to the poor multitude. 
The eaxte xyxium and the opprexsion of 
women itcrxixi for that reaxon, and that 
reax4>n only. Much the same applies in the 
economic sphere. Ax wax evidenced in the 
parliamentary enquiry into tlie Harshad 
Mehta xcam. the finance ministry has 
conxixtcntly mixinformed or misled 
6veryb<xly. Backed by the Official Secrets 
Act, even data on annual rainfall can be 
denied to the public! Much the same ix true 
of our private sector. Virtual ly every balancc- 
xhect ix fudged, and it a re.*>earchei 
seeks information, he is xhoWn the door if 
be is an Indian. But come any white 
man - especially fo’m the WB iir IMF or 
US - information flows. H»iwcver, how 
much of it is correct always remains uncertain. 

Unless We become an open society, with 
free access to all hut the most vital dcicncc 
secrets, the base for rationality cannot be. 
firmly established. On top of it, we need a 
revolution in education and health policies. 
In my view, nothing is more impiuianl than 
those in the present context. 11 we do not 
organise some movement to achieve t his. the 
process of resisUng irrationality will be lost 
in what Naipuul calls a million rcvoils! 

A brief woal on values and ethics. I am 
aware that there is hardly any polity or 
community which is tniely ctliical. But there 
are at least a few basic values that should 
prevail in any country which claims lo he 
democratic. First and foremost, equality 
before law should not only be a part of the 
Constitution but part ol the daily actions of 
the police, the judiciary and the civil 
administration Secondly, there should be 
no uncertainly about the accounlabihty 
of public lunctionarics - elected oi 
appointed - not just once in five^eais but 
month aitei mouth and year alter ye.ii 
This requires a parliament and stale 
legisjatures - and, in my view, pun 
chayals - whose members function as true 
representatives of people And finally, we 
need a mercantile ethic which ensures that 
markets arc places of reril eu-han)(e .iiid 
not a means of squee/mg the custoijiei Is 
this asking foi too much'.' 

K S Kkisiinaswa.mv 

Bangalore 

ifi *|i 4> 

Dear Krishna, 

THF.RF. is much in your latest letter that 1 
cun gel along with, and all the way. But don't 
you think what you chixise to describe as 
micro-matters are a rcflecliun of macro¬ 
economics and - more basically - of macro¬ 


politics? Problems of mass education and 
public health are neglectedsince these would 
cater to the needs of the poor and the 
deprived. Such ‘waste’ is not to be 
permitted. The pixir do not belong: they 
have to be eliminated from the agenda. 
There is a specific class reason for this 
decision, apart from the signal beamed by 
the free play of market forces. Why, if the 
{xx)r are desirous of education or health 
care, they cun coinc lo’thc market and bid 
for such services It is tixi had they do not 
have the wherewithal lo join the 'cry of 
prices' in the market; they ncccssurily 
therefore have to stay outside the orbit of 
education and health. 

Il I.S the same mind-sci which looks 
askance at the institution of public 
distribulion. Subsidised IinxI. wc arc being 
told, is an at front: .such subsidisation alTucis 
the incentive of the kulaks, and has lo he 
wound down Actually, the World Bank 
and the Fund have been at this game lot 
a long while; it is only that they have met 
with success along our shores only of late 
I still rememiKr the ecstatic praise the 
Fund-Bank pundits would shower on 
blackmarkcteers throughout the .‘iOs and 
the bUs; the black riia.ricel. we novices were 
informed, equilibrates supply in society 
with demand in society, and nothing 
could he nobici than this mission, (he 
high price the racketeci charges rcllecis 
the state of true scarcity of Ihecommcxlity 
or service, concerned, none should theie- 
fore grudge paying ihul price. It is, once 
more, too bad if your pcxii cannot afford 
to pay that price 

■This IS precisely where I would like to 
reassert my conviction Ihul irrationalities 
sooner or later write their own obituaries. 
Plague is a medieval pestilence, and it 
prevailed in the medieval age when public 
he.illh cure was an unheurd-of proposition 


It was suppose^ the fate of the poor to 
die pestilential deaths in the ghettos they 
were confined in; the palaces were at a sale 
distance and their occupants remained 
unharmed and beyond the reach of the 
Black Death. But ywi cannot function with 
a medieval framework in a liberalised, 
globalised. 21 st century milieu. You neglect 
public health, and you end up witli Beed 
and Surat. Never mind the unswerving 
loyalty ot your finance minister to moiiey- 
iaden foreigners, they immediately mark 
you out as international pariah, tourisi 
earnings drop, export orders gel cancelled, 
foreign planus refuse lo fly in, foreign 
investment dries up: Kam l:mmabh(X>mi 
and plague logcthci constitute a fatal 
combination, no foreign birds therefore 
sing. Should they slop to sing lor good, 
what would happen lo the IKIK H Street- 
North Block sponsored reforms? Dr 
consider the other dilemma. Ttiu masses 
arc kept away from literacy, for literacy 
might lead to political mobilisation of the 
ptHir against the rich, on the other hand. 
Ixicausc of neglect of basic education, most 
of out labour torcc fail lo ailuin the level 
ol productivity which comes easily to the 
average worker in Chiii.i. South Korea, or 
Taiwan, and we are coiulcmned lo the role 
ot also-rans. 

Which IS why I conitniic lo Ix- hopeful 
iriationalily will collapse I do not tor ■> 
moment suggest that our lilKiaiion from 
the clutches ot the 'hbcialors' will bec'ithcr 
smooth or lealured by courtesy and 
gcntlumanliness, the process ol gelling out 
of the socio-economic hell oui 1 1 lends 
in New Delhi have constructed could 
well he. as you s,iy. ‘bloody and anarchic 
But arc wc really left with any easier 
alternative'’ 

Asia IK MriitA 

New Delhi 
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Media En&y into the Press 

Issues and ImpUcatioiis 

NRani 

The short answer to the questUm 'shouUl the press stay Indian '.'’ is an 
emphatic yes. Since the government, left to it.selj, is likely to reverse this 
long-standing strategic policy in the name oj liherali.sadm, an efjective 
campaign against die move shmdd press Jor debarring legislation in 
parliament aiming at keeping foreign players out. 


SHOULD foreign players - individuals or 
organisations - heailowedtopublishnews¬ 
papers in India, or enter into Joint ventures 
nr cullabnraUons with indi an parties for the 
samepuipose?Tho$e who argue 'yes’ cither 
do not know, or do not care for, our history, 
our politics and our constitutional-legal 
situation. Powerful foreign media interests, 
in alliance with certain Indian press propri - 
etors and the union finance ministry, have 
been lobbying effectively for allowing for¬ 
eign players in. In fact, until recently they 
were behaving as if it was all over save the 
applause. 

It all goes under the name of the unstop¬ 
pable march of liberalisation, the basic 
argument being: when all .sectors of the 
economy are being liberalised and opened 
up to foreign players, why should the press 
be exempt? To persuade the doubters, tliey 
throw in a less absolutist, more reasonable 
sounding line: is the Indian prc.ss .so weak 
and inexperienced as to be afraid of the 
infusion of some foreign capital, technology 
and editorial resources? 

A ministerial group of five which includ¬ 
ed both finance minister Mtmmohan Singh 
and human resource development minister 
Arjun Singh has sulunitted the outcome of 
its study of the issue, its recommendation, 
to the cabinet. By all accounts, the majority 
opinion favours allowing foreign pi ayers in. 
Manmohan Singh, naturally, is for ending 
all this nonsense of the press in India being 
exclusively Indian. But being a realist, he 
is willing to settle for a via media* foreign 
interests will be allowed only a minority 
equity holding in an Indian newspaper, that 
is, up to 49 per cent of its ownership. Aijun 
Singh is clearly forkeeping the press Indian. 

Ml toe major opposition parties at the 
national level seem opposed to the strategic 
shift under contemplation. Surprisingly, toe 
Congressfl) as a party first came out against 
letting foreign mediainterests into toe press 
sector. Within 48 hours, it reversed its 
position, with the same spokesman, 
Chandulal Chandrakar, announcing that 
"after careful and detailed study of toe 
newspaper scenario in the country and the 
changes in the environment, it is felt that 


the Indian pre^^ tan successfully compete 
with the foreign press and no one should 
object to iu entry slirwly and guduully" 
The day after this volte-face the p.iriy shitted 
ground once again: Us spokcsm.in issued a 
'clarification' to the effect that the 
Congre.ss(I) remained noncommittal on the 
issue. At yet another level, varuuis 
Congresspersons, heavyweights as well as 
lightweights, have spoken out against the 
idea of allowing foreign intervsi.s m 

Ohsisiiion Bi's.niNt, Ur 

After a murky and confused phase, op¬ 
position within the press sector has built up 
rapidly. Aside from the organisations of 
working lournalisls the All-India Newspa¬ 
per Hmployees’Federatitm and the All-India 
Newspaper Editors’ Conference, the Indian 
New.ipaper Society, the key industry body 
representing proprietors, has ctwe out 
strongly against the proposal to allow for¬ 
eign players in In the process, it has rescind¬ 
ed a compromising resolution its exec utive 
committee had adopted in 1992 and then 
forwarded confidentially to the government 
Among newspaper proprietors in India, a 
couple stand isolated, but among editors 
and senior as well as younger {ournalists 
opinion on the question seems somewhat 
more divided. But as the debate progres.ses 
and the issue gets clarified and sharpened, 
the opposition toentry is likely to .strengthen 
powerfully. 

What is clear is that a government which, 
underpressure Inim the concerned external 
anddome.stic lobbies, reverses longstanding 
naticmal policy barring foreign ownership 
within toelndianpiess sector will land itself 
in unsustainable contradictions. 

Why does one say thi.s? 

Essentially because the national policy 
decision made sound historical .sense when 
it was made (in 195.^); because it has shxKl 
India and its pluralistic, diverse press in 
good stead; and, most important, broausc it 
continues to make excellent political, eco¬ 
nomic, cultural and legal sense. 

First, toe historical consideration. There 
are two media traditions in India - the older 


tradition of a pluralistic and relatively in¬ 
dependent press, and the younger tradition 
of the tiianipiihited and mi.suscd 'electmnic 
media . to wit i atlio and television. Most fair 
pel sons will agicc that, lor all its I'auiU.Ihe 
iirst i.sa worthwhile tiiidition while the nccuihI 

IS a siullitying and useless one 

This is not to say that the press plays its 
role With any kind ol commitmeni to 
absolute independence and Iteedom t>l 
expression, or provides spate fairly to 
viirKMis shades of ideological and political 
opinitm Ret onl experience dcmt'nstraies 
that while the press .is ,in institution, or at 
a least ma|ot section ot it has stiaid up in 
deicnee of sectilaiism and has helped 
tomhat the commun.il menace at a cntical 
juncture, its perfi>rmantc I’M-rt-vitihe issue 
of economic siwereignty has licen fat Irom 
creditable The altitude ol most sections of 
toe piess low.irds the Narasimhu Rao gov¬ 
ernment’s anil people and sovereignty- 
eroding Cl onom if tn 'lity. and also towards 
the vital issues t used by .itcc.ssioll 'o the 
OATT Final Act, has made it cle.ir that it 
sees Its lole as one of propaganda in sup¬ 
port of ollitial economic policies 

The 'propaganda nnHlel" developed by 
the great American linguist and progres¬ 
sive intellectual. Noam Chomsky, and his 
associate, Edward Herman, in Ihcir hcxik 
Manujarturinx Consent (Pantheon B<K>ks, 
New York, 1988) represents a theoretical 
framework to study ‘the political economy 
of the mass media' in the United States. 
(Chomsky’s ideas on the subject are also 
presented in an excellent recent Canadian 
documenttuy film, Mcmi^tirluring Consent, 
produced by Mark Achbar and Peter 
Wintonick and available in video format.) 
This theoretical framework can be applied, 
with suitable modifications, to the analysis 
of the way infl uential sections of toe Indian 
press arc manipulated in the ‘manufacture 
of consent' for official policies. 

But the point to be borne in mind is that 
criticising and exposing the Indian press 
for its several shortcomings and failures 
mu,t not be mixed up with the question 
ot whether foreign media interests should 
be allowed to function on Indian soli. One 
thing IS certain: if they are allowed, the 
propaganda ntle played by the press in 
India will become much more empha¬ 
sised, given toe ideological and political 
agenda of these pt^wcrful transnational 
intere.sts. 

Those who cite the advent of satellite 
television, and its quite impressive pene¬ 
tration of toe urban middle class market, 
as additional justification for lobbying fw 
a policy reversal in the press sector delib¬ 
erately ignore the fact that between the two 
media traditions in India there stands a 
great Chinese wall. Nothing necessarily 
follows fur the Indian press from what is 
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•een to be bapponing in the invaded, but 
never democratically legitimate, realm of 
Dtxmtamhaii and All-India Radio. 

4 The 1955 DmisKtN 

The Indian preai; is two centuries old. Its 
freedom and rights and its relative indepen¬ 
dence were won as part of liufia's freedom 
struggle out of colonial thraldom. After the 
country became independent, the challeng¬ 
ing question arose whether, in the light of 
the historical experience, foreign ownership 
of daily and periodical newspapers was good 
for India and its press. 

The First Press Commission, headed by 
Justice G S Ratadhyak.sha, clear-sightedly 
reemnmended in 1954 that foreign players 
should not be allowed h) operate ne wspapm^ 
in India; and that where, on account of the 
colonial heritage, foreign ownership pre- 
vailedinsectionsoftbcpress.thereshould be 
"Indianisation of capital and of the staff, 
especially at the higher levels". This was 
absolutely necessary in the national interest 
and for Ae healthy, democratic develop¬ 
ment of the press. 

Asolid and wide consensus in political and 
press circles backed the acceptance of this 
institutionally important recommendation. 
On September 30, 1955, the minister for 
information and tnoadcasting, B V Keskar, 
announced in the Lok Sabha that the govern¬ 
ment of India had decided to accept the Press 
Commission’s recommendation that foreign 
newspapers and periodicals which dealt 
mainly with news and current affairs should 
not be allowed to bring out editions in India. 
He said that “the decision which I read out 
is quite clear. There is no ambiguity about 
it" He also revealed that The New York 
Tunes had been informed that “pursuant to 
the uniform policy adopted in accordance 
with the above dwision, it would not be 
possible to accede to their proposal for 
bringing out their international ^ition in 
India”. 

Given the strategic 1955 decision (which 
was conriimed and inemporated in a more 
comprehensive cabinet media policy deci¬ 
sion in 1956), there was no question of any 
fovign player (other than The Readers' 
Digest,-^ one publication of significance 
which had got away with clearance prior to 
the policy decision) being allowed to oper¬ 
ate newspapers in India. ' 

A quarter of a century later, the Second 
Press Commission which had Justice K K 
Mathew as its chairman considered the 
same issues in the light of the evolved 
circumstances and made the interesting 
recommendation that “there should be a 
specific legal provision under which no 
newspaper undertaking should have any 
foreign ownership either in the form of 
shares or in the form of loans". It also 


suggested restrictions on certain fypes of 
financial patntnagc newspapers and news 
agencies in India might come to receive 
from abroad to the detriment of their in¬ 
dependence. 

CA.SI- WSt A DhBARKfNC LaW 

A debarring law, as suggested by the 
Second Press Commission, would make 
sound constitutional sense. Freedom of the 
press is nowhere explicitly dealt with in the 
Constitution of India. However, through 
judicial interpretation over the years, it has 
been firmly established as an integral part 
of the fundamental rightof freedom of speech 
and expression and indeed it has been put 
on a pedestal. Freedom of the press is 
derived from Article 19 of the Constitu¬ 
tion. The Supreme Court has held that 
freedom of the press in India is a combi¬ 
nation of two freedoms. Article 19 (1) (a) 
and Article 19 (1) (g). The first. Ireedom 
of speech and expression, is clearly the 
principal component. It is subject to “rea¬ 
sonable restrictions" that can be imposed by 
law, but only for the purposes specified 
under eight heads in Article 19 (2) - and 
for no other purpose Article 19(1) (g), 
“the freedom to practice any profession, or 
to carry on any (Kcupation, trade or busi¬ 
ness", is however subject to “reasonable 
restrictions" that can be imposed by law "in 
the interests of the geneu'a) public" a much 
wider-ranging and morcpotentqualirication 
of the fieedom 

The mescapublcumstitutionul fact is that 
all Article 19 freedoms, specifically Articles 
19 (1) (a) and 19 (1) (g) and therefore the 
freedom of the press in India is available 
only to citizens. “All citizens shall have the 
right..." is how the article begins. 

The exclusivity of the application of 
Article 19 fundamental rights to citizens 
contrasts significantly with the wording of 
Article 14 by which equality before the law 
is available to “any person” and also Article 
20, which guarantees protection in respect 
of conviction of o^ences to all pereons. 
Further, the intent of the Constitution- 
makers was absolutely clear and unambi¬ 
guous on the issue of Article 19; there was 
no question of throwing open the doors of 
*this class of fundamental rights to non¬ 
citizens. Specifically, in Virendra v State of 
Punjab (A 1958 SC 986), the apex court has 
held that freedom of speech and expression 
and therefore the freedom of the press can¬ 
not be claimed by a newspaper or other 
publication run by a non-citizen. 

Sanctioned by the Constitution itself, the 
1955 national policy decision was fenced in 
by otiier laws, notably the Press and Regis¬ 
tration of B(M>ks Act, 1867 as amended 
(crucially in 1960) to respond to the well- 
identified requirements. 


A separate but ndated government deci 
sion was that foreign news agencies would 
not be allowed to operate in India by pro- 
viding serviees directly to Indiim news 
papers; they would have to channel then 
services through Indian news agencies. Tlii', 
decision has also stood India. Its news 
agencies and its entire press in very gmid 
stead. (The policy has made a fairly recent 
exception for the distribution of financial 
and commercial information by foreign 
news agencies directly to non-media sub 
Kcribers; Reuters became the Hrst beneficiary 
and other foreign news agencies have also 
come in.) 

If these decisions - adopted in the na¬ 
tional interest and to provide an envinm- 
ment nut just conducive to, but vibil tor. the 
development of indigenous newspaper 
capabilities - arc reversed now. tlie charac¬ 
ter of the Indian press will change drastically 
and decidedly lor the worse. I)nven by 
Murdoch-type aggiessiveness tmd value- 
formation which Uxks on newspapers as dc ■ 
romantici.scd commiKlilies iw ‘brands' (es¬ 
sentially no different from Coca Cola or 
Pepsi), the rules ol the game will tic 
unrecognisable fn>m what has pruvailikt over 
the past four decades. And this will apply 
notmerely to Knglish language new.spapers. 
but also to the vigorously developing but 
still fledgling Indian language press 

Tiiki^ai io Iniman I^sk.i ai.i- Pi«ss.s 

It is someliines asserted oi implied in thc 
debate that loreign players will lx* iiUercsled 
only in the so-called national newspapei 
sector comprising Knglish language publi¬ 
cations. This is at best a naive assumption. 
The pursuit ot profit and power is unlikely 
to find linguistic barriers any kind ol ob¬ 
stacle. 

If the 1955-56 policy decision is thrown 
out of the window in the name ol inarkci- 
friendly liberalisation, nothing will, in prin¬ 
ciple, bara Rupert MurdiKh from expanding 
his transnationalmcdiaempiretolndian soil 
and taking over, directly nr through his 
agents, one or more of India's major news¬ 
paper groups functioning in a variety of 
tongues. 

I^t us he more specific and show why. 
As the political scientist Robin Jeffrey 
points out in a recent study of the Indian 
language [aess; “Inmostof the industrialised 
world, the past 15 years have seen a reduc¬ 
tion in the number and circulation of daily 
ncwspapcri$. But in India daily newspapers 
in Indian languages havegniwn remarkably 
since the late 1970s." The diversity ami 
pluralism of the Indian press is one of its 
major strengths. Naturally, the growth per¬ 
formance has varied across language sec¬ 
tors. but in general this is a pcriixl of dy¬ 
namic growth for the Indian language press. 
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llie circulation of Himli dailHiii hati grown 
most iimmsmivcty. bui no hai; the reach of 
(he IcKK developed prext: in iangaages such 
us Assatnese, Punjabit (Myu and Urdu (starl¬ 
ing from very low bases). By international 
standards, India still has a very low coverage 
of daily newspapers per thousand persons 
in the population (the standard measure of 
stating the physical development of a 
press’) - something in the region of 30. 'This 
varies from over 260 per thousand 'speak¬ 
ers’ in Psiglish to u figure in the vicinity of 
15 for Assamese and 12 for Tclugu. 'The 
Malayalam press scores over 60. followed 
by Oujaruli, Urdu and Marathi, all hovering 
just above 30. What is clear is that there is 
a long way to go before the Indian press can 
claim to be developed. 

In this situation, there arc some star per¬ 
formers with respect to circulation growth 
and readership penetration tmd influence. 
The undi.sputud nnlional champion in this 
rcguid is the Malavalu Mmonmm. with a 
daily circulation in excess ot 7(K>.(M)() (Uie 
circulation of the Memovama weekly is over 
I t million); according to the evidence 
provided by National Keudership .Surveys, 
It IS the only liiiliun newspaper which has 
a substantial readership among all ncc- 
lioiiN of society and all classes, including 
agricultural labourers. Mtiihrubhiuiu. also 
in Malayalam. Anundu Baztir Palnka in 
Bengali, henadii in Tclugu. and Punjah 
Kesaii and Dainik Jaifian in a very 
competitive Hindi ticld arc other notable 
perloriners with re.s[)ecl to circulation 
growth 

Why would these publications, or the 
language sectors they operate in. be exempt 
from the interested eye cast on the Indian 
media scene by the Murdoch.s and othet 
powerful tramsiiniion.il players, any more 
than, say. The lm>e\ of India or 'Fhe 
Hindustan Times or The Hindu or Indian 
Espress or business dailies w India Todav 
or Business India would be'.> In fact, com- 
mereial and political considerations would 
seem to point to certain Indian language 
press attfitas as the most attractive targets tor 
foreign capital. Nothing, no roup, can be 
ruled out in a situation where the bidding 
fur a single percentage of equity holding in 
a powerful newspaper can run into some 
crores of rupees - far above the price any 
‘rulionur calculation of return from the 
investment will allow. 

MiNOKITY HoLMNO, No fttOTBCTKIN 

This is with respect to the threat of take¬ 
over of existing publications, which could 
be either of the thrivingjurlhe sick kind. But 
loreign capital, once it is allmvcd through 
the door, will also start new new.spapers in 
collaboration with Indian parties, which can 
he cidicr active or content to play the role 


of agents or fronts. Muniochism is already 
at play within the Indian press, notably in 
the Delhi arena where a no-holds barred 
'price war' has recently ended witli an 
opening round triumph for it. Once foreign 
players are in, the tendency is likely to 
expand into other venues and into tlie soft 
and volatile arenas ol the Indian language 
press. 

Noi is a minority equity holding stipula¬ 
tion for foreign players going to make any 
sensible difference in favour ol indigenous 
interests. Where tlie play is lict ween uncquals, 
the devektped and more resourceful player 
is not going to be placed at a disadvantage 
by a minority ownership status. The reason 
for this is the high probability that the Indian 
party to the ioinl venture will he dependent 
editorially, technologically, financially and 
also in terms of brand name and image on 
the much stronger foreign player 

I sit us lake in, illustratively, the case of 
The Finam uil Times in relation to the pnv 
pnetors ol tUc Ammda Br/zr/r group, isrTime 
magazine in relation to the proprietors ot 
InduiTfidav.oi MuidiH-hinrelationloIndian 
press baron X (mentioned in Nicholas 
Coleridge’s Paper Timers), or a Hinduja 
type ot transnational Pakistani business¬ 
man (resident in the UK or in North 
America) vts-a-vis an Indian company Y. 
Is tlie action capable of being regulated or 
controlled, with res|iect to overall husmess 
operations or politics or such matters as 
humiliatingly differential remuneration (or 
Indian and foreign lournalists working for 
the same publication and sometimes in the 
same arena'/ 

What happens to the so-called democratic 
media when the Rupert Murdochs, the 
ReinhanI Mohns, the Robert Maxwells and 
the Jean-1 ,ue I .agardcres move in under the 
signhtiard of the new 'global village’ is the 
subject of a growing field of study. In his 
splendid biHik, The Media Monopah (Bea¬ 
con Pre.ss. Boston, original edition, 19X3; 
fourth edition, 1992), Ben H Bagdikian, 
who has been haded as “the conscience of 
Amencan journalism", called attention to 
the homogenising, stultifying and manipu¬ 
lative implications of some SOcorpoi ations 
owning “most of the output of daily news¬ 
papers and most of the sales and audience 
in magazines, broadcasting, books, and 
movies” in the U.S and constituting “a 
new Private Ministry of Information and 
CulUire”. 

In his Preface to the fourth Hdition pub¬ 
lished in 1992, Bagdikian observes; "I 
derive no pleasure from having been cor- 
reot. With each subsequent edition of diis 
book, concentration of control over our 
mass media has intensiried. bwnership of 
most of the major media has been consolida¬ 
ted in fewer and fewer emporate hands, 
from fifty national and multinational cot- 


porations at the time of the first edition, 
published in 19X3. lo twenty with this fourth 
edition “The implications.hepointsout.go 
fai Iwyond the economic. Concentration 
brings greater unilormity in ciuitenl Which 
means manipulation, it brings greater pres¬ 
sure to ''emphasise events, policies, and 
politicians favoured by media owners"; it 
also increases "the existing powci of media 
owners lo bend government policy to their 
collective will" 

Another point about the situation of the 
media in the U.S is relevant to the deh,ite 
on whether the press in India should stay 
Indian. It is true that U,S media transnationals 
have been active in various foreign coun¬ 
tries; and also that over the past decade, 
foreignmediaand manufacturing firms have 
increased their presence as owners of 
American newspapers, magazines, bixik 
publishing firms, movie studios and rec oid- 
ing companies However, it is not as though 
the d(H>rs lo bro<idcasling in the mo.st 
ixiwcrlul malia. television and radio, in the 
U.S aieopcn lo loreign players. As Bagdikian 
|M>ints out. U.S law ''severely limits” foreign 
ownership in bioadcasting. (Afterall. even 
Murdixh had lo give up his Austra'ian 
nationality and become an American 
citi/en in order lo launch his Fox television 
network ) 

I.OROS i»- Gl oB,\l, Vu I.AOb 

In an iin|xa'lant .supplementary analysis. 
The Loids of the Global Village’, featured 
in ilic American {leriodical The Nation of 
lunc 12, 19X9, Bagdikian focused on the 
appalling global implications of “a handful 
of mummc'th private organisations” domi¬ 
nating the world's mass media. "As the 
world heads into tlie last decade of the 
20lh century, five media corporations do¬ 
minate the fight foi the hundreds of mil¬ 
lions ot minds in the global village The 
rankings of the giants change, sometimes 
week by week, as they compete to take over 
more smaller companies.” But the trend was 
as.surcd. 

Among other things, B agdikian comment¬ 
ed on the well-substantiated fact (hat "the 
lords of (he global village have their own 
political agenda. All resisteconomic chang¬ 
es that do not suiqrort their own financial 
interests". Heofferedachilling conclusion. 
“Together, they exert a homogenising 
power over ideas, culture and comhtcrce 
that aftects populations larger than <my in 
histoty.” 

As for what Murdoch represents. 
Bagdikian characterises him as “the world'.s 
principal purveyor of blocxl-and breasfs 
lournalism” and has several enlightening 
things to say about his melhcxis. F'oi exam¬ 
ple. (his is what he did to The Sun which 
he bought in 1969 and suKscqucnfly to The 
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Tunes of l^indon: “Murdcwh lured readers 
into his tent by perfecting the prurient jour¬ 
nalism that by now has become the standard 
at almost all his publications, a mix of lurid 
crime talcs under souped-up headlines and 
pin-ups wit*' their bare breasts pushing out 
of page three. Hven the august Times and 
Sunday Times of l^mdon were not im¬ 
mune. After Murdtxh acquired them in 
i9KI and they wcic too slow to intrtxluce 
the titillution formula, a memorandum ap¬ 
peared demanding more sex. The next day 
The r/mc'.vcarried the headline, ‘Howl .Sold 
Myself to a .Sex Club'." 

Murdoch also "unabashedly used his 
British papers to help Margaret Thatcher 
into power" and in the US “wielded the 
same conservative clout... in the slavish 
service of the Reagan Administration " 
His Fox Bn'adcasting chain of television 
stations in the US, the so-called fourth 
network, has offeied “a steady diet of 
sex, violence and peeping-Tom program¬ 
ming”. Further insights are offered by 
Bagdikion into Murdoch's ways of "weav¬ 
ing his way through complicated laws that 
permitmultinational airporations to escape 
taxes" and into his acquisition technique 
and style. 

Thus far, the press in India has been 
pnitected from the Murdiwh-lype of news- 
paperoperations. But the world's most flam - 
boyant media baron has already made his 
visitation to India, savouring the lie of the 
land and receiving an obsequious and fawn¬ 
ing welcome. 

But MurdcKh is not the only kind of 
foreign player we are concerned with. If 
the I9.S5-56 policy decision is reversed, 
nothing will prevent, in principle, Amer¬ 
ican or West German or Israeli or Iranian 
or, for that matter, Pakistani businessmen 
from operating within the Indian press 
sector by acquiring ownership interests, 
taking advantage of the new sovereignty- 
minimal policy. Further, once the gates are 
open, foreign governments or official 
agencies cannot be prevented from enter¬ 
ing the press game in India, because they 
can very easily hide behind business in¬ 
terests or special arrangements tucked away 
offshore. 

The difference such ‘healthy’ and ‘un¬ 
avoidable’ foreign participation will make 
to the Indian press's coverage of Kashmir 
or Pubjab or ethnic troubles or communal 
pnKesses and disturbances or nuclear policy 
or general politics can well be imagined. 
(Discussing these implications has nothing 
to do with any conspiracy theory.) The 
cultural and moral influence of the stream- 
lined.markcl-tes ted‘blood-and-breasts jour¬ 
nalism ’ aggressively promoted by Murdoch 
and other market leaders in F.ngland and the 
US can also be contemplated. 


iNtnmi INTO PoUTK.'Ji VIA fttBSS 

In the final analysis, the argument turns 
on [xtlitics - democratic politics. As the 
lawyer and writer A 0 Nixirani emphasises, 
the Indian press ispart of the Indian political 
system; it is a highly political press. With 
all its weaknesses and conflicts of interest, 
it is an invaluable player in the democratic 
political arena in the way the officially 
manipulated ‘electronic media' arenot.l*ntil 
recently, when the opposition to the idea has 
grown, the Narasimha Kao government 
.seeniedall set to grant foreign players. British, 
American, Pakistani and what noi. the right 
to make direct inputs into Indian |x>litics 
through the agency of the press. 

The pilgrimage made by foreign news 
organisations (such as The Financial Times 
and 'The Siui of the UK) to the Registrar of 
Trademarks under the relevant patent and 
trademark legislation, as opposed to the 
Registrar of Newspapers who is governed 
by a quite diflerent law, has merely been to 
test the legal and political waters. If enter- 
taineil. this particular pressure is bound to 
grow and proliferate - leading to restraints 
on, and interference with, the nomen¬ 
clature and operations of Indian newspa¬ 
pers o|x;rating in supposedly independent 
India. 

The issue relating to news agencies and 
the people behind (hem is vital to the future 


of the press. The trend is to downgrade tin 
capabilities of India’s news agencies, deny 
them rrsuurcesaiKl target thejoumalists aiui 
other emjiioyoes who have made PTl and 
UNI what they are. Whatever the weakness, 
es and failings, the Indian news agencies oic 
extraordinary performers in the dcvelopini! 
world; without their solid and unfailing 
service over the decades, the Indian press 
could not have |xissibly retained its diversity 
and pluralism, and small and medium news 
papers could not have survived or come up 
in various Indian languages. 

It would Ik disastrously short-sighted to 
weaken them, ertxle their financial hcaltli 
and endanger the prospects of those who 
work for them-all in the name ol 
globalisation. 

In considering tlic implications of a stra 
tegic policy reversal, one would be fixilish 
in assuming benign possibilities and nothing 
else; indeed adverse possibilities, including 
those which may be held to be extreme, musi 
form the basis of the consideration The 
short answer to the question, ‘should the 
press slay Indian'.*', is an eni|'hal ic yes Siiu c 
the government, left to itself, is likely to 
reverse this long -staniling strategic policy in 
the name of Iiheiuli,salion, an elfeclivi 
campaign against the move would do well 
to incorporate a line >>t pressing lordebai 
ring legislation in parliament aimed at keep 
ing foreign players mil 
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andhra pradksm 

Teliipi Desam’s Comeback Fight 

M ShatruKna 


The coming assembly election will he decisive for the Telugu 
Ik'sam’s survival. 


A SPHCTRK !!• liauiUing Andhra Pradesh - 
that of Telugu Dcsam. II (he massive aUen- 
dance al the Praja Garjana (people s roar) 
on Oclt>bcr 10 is any indication. NTR 
should stage a loniehack in Andhra 
Pradesh allei a lapse of live yeais. Apart 
liom (Ik massive turnout. Ihe enthusiasm 
of (lie people at the sprawling Gymkhana 
giounds III Secunderabad leiniiulcd one ot 
ihe nitxKl ot the people a dozen yeai s ago 
when Ihe Telugu Desam had inllicted a 
(.rushing defeat on the Gongivss(l) By a 
vjuirk ot circumstances, the aging Vipiya 
Bhaskar Reddy, who had led a taction- 
ridden Congicsstl) in the elections 

and lost, has to face the T1>P this lime as 
well as Ihe chiel iiiinistei 

As in I9K0, luctionalisin and gtoupism 
conlmue to haunt the Congress in a hig w.iy 
Al that lime, with Chenna Reddy as the duel 
ot the state Congress!I), the party had swept 
the polls, thanks latgely to the aiTogani 
hehavioui I'l NTR Tlie party's m 

the slate, when it laded to secure a ni.i^oi ii> 
III parliumeni, had coins as a suiprisc to 
piditical olvservers The pi line minisiei has 
high stakes in Ihe stale s poliiics .ind so 
letaming powet in the slate isnowol utmost 
iiufxirtance In liis two-day whiilwind loui 
ot the state on Octohei I7and IK.thepiiiiie 
ininister asked the |ieo|)ic lo gi\e.hiin 'hiksha' 
to run the stale and Ihe country tor one moiv 
term He did not lot gel lo remind the [leisple 
ihat he was the country’s ‘lirsi Andhra' 
piimc minister. 

However, the number of groups in the 
slate Congrcss(l) has increased with the 
Cuddapuh MP. Y S Ra|ii .Sekhara Reddy, 
leading a formidablefacl ion against the chief 
ininisici. The chief minister, who has 
managed lo gel his son elected to the Lok 
Sahha, had been instrumental earlier in 
getting Narasimha Kaoelectcd ftxwn Nandyal. 
though amidst uccusalionsof massive rigging 
and electoral malpractice, A hard-core 
political buccaneer, be has never risen above 
the level of adisirict politician. Amajorpart 
ot his political canier was contined lo Kumool 
district politics. Vi|aya Bhaskar Reddy has 
other problems urn. Of late, he has been 
sidelined by Narasimha Kao. In CongFess(I) 
politics there are no permanent fiiends nor 


permanent enemies. The wily Narasimha 
Kao never conceded the PCC(I) leadership 
lo Vijaya Bhaskar Reddy s nominee; instead 
he appointed his staunch follower. 
Kamaluddin Ahmed, lo the coveted post 
mucblothcdisconiliiiiic oi thechiefminister 
and hiN samp Ahmed is a political non¬ 
entity and (cas resunected by Narasimha 
I'.io .itici nearly two decades in political 
obhvhui 

A number ot Ihe govcmnieni's decisions 
are likely to go against the Congress(l) in 
Ihe coming elections For instance, the 
clum.sincss with which the chief minister 
conicir>-d ‘backward caste’ status to all Kapus 
and Muslims showed that political 
uiiscrupulousncss has reached its nadir in 
Ihe Congress! I'l But wlien die Kapus issue 
got entangled in the law courts, the chid 
minister leigned innocence and sought lo 
pass the buck !(’ the (udiciiuy. F’oi this 
‘historic' dec ision he was lelicitatcd by his 
erstwhile toe. Mudtagiula Padmanahham. 
the new messiah ol the 'backward Kapus, 
All this wasdivic sobia/enly that even those 
who might have suppoilcd Ihe K.ipus' case 
wete aghast at the political chicanery ot the 
chid ministei. 

Again, while Ihe anti arrack movement 
launched by dalil women m Nellorc was 
successfully stalled by banning the sale of 
lK)uor in tlic entire state from October last 
year, the sale of ‘cheap liqfUor’ goc.s on 
merrily. Meanwhile, the Total literacy 
Movement (T1.M) has been bid giKid bye 
by withdrawing ‘radical’ textbooks meant 
torthc neo-literates and replacing them with 
‘official' lextb<Hjks. Asifsuch ‘progressive’ 
measures were not enough, the government 
has indicated that it would reintnxJuce the 
two rupees a kilo rice scheme and supply 
10 kgs of rice gratis to the weakci sections 
holding ‘white’ ration cards Though no 
official announcement to thiscffeci has been 
made, it is widely believed that the 
Congress(T) will announce a 'radical 
programme’ in the nextfew weeks, including 
the subsidised rice scheme. Harly tliis year 
the government had passed legislation putting 
a bar cn recruitment at all levels of the 
administratinn. This has led to litigation 
galore over posts already approved. For 


iastance, 20,(XX) posts of teachtmi are yet to 
he filled, though the academic year 
commenced Several months ago. Similarly, 
recruitment in colleges has been suspended 
and the ‘sutplus’ workload is lo be adfusted 
among the existing staff 

About the state's finances, the less said 
the better The state has decided to seek 
World Bunk loans to ledesign Hyderabad 
city to make it a megacity with all 
infrastructure facilities tor NRIs ,ind foreign 
investors. To revive the Hyderabad Metro 
water system which is near collapse, it is 
seeking aRs 6(X)crore loan troni Ihe World 
Bunk to transport drinking water from the 
Krishna/Gtxlavan rivers to the twin cities. 
Despite the chief minister's bravado about 
his government’s ‘sound’ linancial 
management, even the wheel-harrows used 
lo c airy garbage in the Hyderabad munii ipal 
corporation are financed by loans from the 
World Bank and other international 
agencies Meanwhile, the much-publicised 
Telugu Ganga protect ha.s been starved of 
tunds. 

On the communal front, the twin-cities 
have witnessed unprecedented i loling in the 
last five years Hundreds ol pixir Muslim 
iutddalit Hindus weredoneuideathfollowing 
the demolition of the Babri masjid. No 
culprits have been identified and punished. 
The ordinary Muslim is so alienated from 
the C ongressfl) aflet I WO that he is prepared 
lo suppoil even the BIP. it he could be 
piovided assured protection ot life. 

A new factor that Ihe Congicss(I) has lo 
deal with is the emergence of B.SP in Ihe 
stale, strengthened by the frequent visits of 
Kaiishi Ram. Though the BSP may not be 
able lo win many seats, it certainly can cut 
into Ihe dalit voles. Tlie BCs who for die 
last 10 or 12 years have been supporting 
either the TliP or the Congres.s(l) cannot be 
depended this tune unlike in Ihe last assembly 
poll as they have an alternative focus now 
in the BSP Further, the uppercasie atrocities 
on the dalils in Chundur are slill Iresh in the 
memory of the weaker sections. At the same 
time, the support for the BSP is not uniform 
with inherent contradictions between the 
BCs and Ihe SCs Additionally, the party has 
sofarfailed toprojcct a leader with an image 
and eminence at the state level. 

Coming to Telugu Desam. the party 
appears to have an edge over the Congress(I) 
in all the regions ol the state. In 1989, it 
could win only 74 scats. With the arrogance 
of NTR reduced considerably, Ihe party is 
in a better position now lo challenge the 
ruling party. First,compared toCongressff). 
it has been able to project itself as a united 
parly though not exactly cohesive. Second. 
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the chief programme): of tfte TI>P. lilw the 
KubKidiaed rice acheme. creation of the 
mandal system, masKive huuac amidruction 
for the weaker aectionK and several welfare 
lichemeii like old age pentiions and widow 
'peniiionK atill attract the common man. The 
Congiexafl) was forced to continue them 
even though in a truncated form bowing to 
the popular demand. 

Similarly, in the field' of professional 
education, the TDPpolicy. thtaigh not exactly 
egalitarian, was more balanced than the 
Congressfl) policy of unbridled privatisation. 
When the Congrcss(I) chief minister N 
Janardhan Reddy planned to open a number 
of medical, dental and engineering colleges 
in the private sector against all rules and 
regulations, the resistance trom the public 
was so suong that he ultimately had to lesign 
his |oh. The people appear to be quite aware 
of tlte education issue. This should help the 
TDP. 

Compared to tlie Congress(I), the TDP 
was moresucccsstui in ci>ntaining communal 
riots in Hyderabad during its seven-year 
rule, much to the appreciation of the Muslim 
community. A former commissioner of 
police, wlio had a running bailie with NTK 
iu .1 lH;lorclii'dc:ilhlwoyeais.i, i.lmiiii I 


to this cotnMpt>nd6nl in an interview that 
though be did not see eye to eye with NTR 
on many issues, he found the latter successful 
in containing communal riots fimily. Tliis 
admission was made just after liie 1990 riots 
in Hyderabad. NTK Would consider it below 
his status to visit temples or seek blessings 
fmm ‘godmen’. Contrast this with (he 
innumerable Hindu religious functions the 
Congrcss(l) chief ministers associate 
themselves with. 

. In (he area of political programmes, the 
TUP has been able to throw up a number 
of issues. For instance, before the 19841 A>k 
.Sabha piill. it had brought out a lengthy 
dtKumcni on centre-state iclalion.s when 
lust ice Sarkariu was heading (he com missitm 
on centre-state relations. Atkr tlw; party was 
voted out in 1989. the Congrcss(l) chief 
minister Chenna Reddy released a lengthy 
chargeshecl on (he omissions and 
commissions of TDPrulc. The TDP. much 
to the surprise of many people, reacted to 
this ehargeshect with a lengthy rejoinder. 
The chargeshecl mainly dealt with 'non- 
development' and the rinancial indiscretions 
of the TDP government when it was in 
office. Prcdietul>ly. the rejoinilcr w.in never 
iio\\eri.-*l bv ihe OmgresNil) 


Rven tw the arrack issue, sensing the 
public mood. ibeTDPwas the fimt political 
party in (he state to ask for not only a ban 
on the manufacture and sale of arrack but 
also 'uxal' pnthibiimn two years ago. lit the 
Praja Garjana rally on October 10, while 
releasing the party's election manifesto, 
NTR promised mil only the revival of the 
original subsidised rice scheme but also 
imposition of total prohibition in the event 
of his party forming the government. In (he 
Front for Total Pn'ihibition composed 
mostly of women activists, the TDP 
women's wing, in collaboration with 
respected women leaders like Chandra 
Raja Kumuri (wife of the lute CPI leader 
Chandra Rajeswar Kao), Mallu .^warujyam 
and .Suiyadevura Raja I .akshnit, has been 
agitating for total prohibiiion. Noted 
Ciandhian and freedom fighter. Vavilala 
Giipaia Krishnuyyu. has also thrown his 
moral weight behind the movement. 

Tl»c TDP’s inner politics has its oWn 
problems First, the political differences 
between Chandrubahu Naidu and hts co- 
brother D Venkatc.swar RiK> .uc shiup. though 
contained for the present. A lactor which 
iicitlici of them expected is the entry of 
l..iksliii(i Sii,i P.iix.iti the M-i'Mid wife •'! 
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NTR. She has been aaked to keep a low 
profile during the ensuing elections, but H 
IS widely believed that she has the capacily 
to influence NTR on maior policy matters 
(hough NTR has the final say m all polk.> 
matters iiKluding the idioice of candidates 
tor the elections 

So far as the other parties are concerned. 
iheCPi and CPI(M) have been allotted seats 
commensurate with their strength, mostly 
due to the persuasive skill ot Chandndiahu 
Naidtt The BJP which was part of the 
alliance in 1989 is on its own now Rvin 
letammg (he existing scats may not be easy 
tor the paity despite the bravado of iis 
leaders Tlic MIM is split, something noinu 
expected The faction led by Chandia 
yanagutta MLA. Amanulla Khan, has de 
claicd wdi on the leadci ship ol S S Owaisi 
the MIM chict and Hyderabad MP One 
section ot the MIM has already started secret 
negotiations with thcTDP leadersh^ion seat 
ad|ustiticiils Thcpositionot (heBSPisstill 
n<i( c leal with no state Icadci ship emerging 
But the geiicial belief is that the party will 
cut mote into the Congics<.(I) vote than the 
TDP sole 

Ancwlactoi tliat can help the Congress! 1 1 
IS tlic PWG By calling lot a total boycott 
olclections thegroupmightcieatcasituatiivi 
whea the lioycottcd'polling booths could 
be captuied by the Congrcss(I) This 
(Missibility exists in the north Tclcngaiia 
distiicts In tact during the last assembly 
polls,anunilH.i ol b(»ycoitcd polIrngbcKiths 
in Kanmnagar were captured by the 
CongicsslI) much to the happiness ot the 
state Congrcss(l) le.idcrship and tlie chagrin 
ol civil lihci tat tans 

Another impoitant tacloi is the choice ot 
c atididates, especially the TDP list NTTi has 
announced tliat all sittingTI!)PMI As, barring 
alcw wouldbcficldcdagainthistime Thus 
tlK lust list IS already known to the public 
Tliat way tlic TI3P is ahead (>1 the Cotigress(l) 
III starting electlonecring *n a number of 
coiistituenc lus The second list will take into 
consideration the winning chances of the 
candidates, ot course keeping in view the 
caste (actor and the standing ol Ihecandidatc 
in the constituency 

As this election is going to be dec isi ve (or 
the TOP s survival, the p ii ty is challenging 
the Congicstfl) in cve rv coiisuiuenty with 
thchclpol ilsalltanccpailneis NTR appears 
to have realised that rheloi ic is no subxtitulc 
lot solid political woik Tlic piesenec of 
opposition stalwarts like Bi|U Palturic, Sharad 
Yadav, M Farocxfui and Ibrahim Sulaiman 
Sait on the dais at thcOclober lOrally shows 
that a front opposed to Congreasfl) is kuU 
valid not only at the alUIndta level hut also 
at the state level 
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Coinservlbg Biodiven^ily 


Viauija Ramprasadl 


A jfmtt roots movement''iiirected at conserving the biodiversity oj crops, 
even while strengthening fixMi security, has shown pronUsing results in 
three different eco regions - the hills of Garhwal, the Deccan region 
(Old in the western ghats. 


WHY Hunger'’ ’niis question remains as 
relevant an issue even today ai it has been 
for thousand ot years. The answer cannot 
he the same as it was in the past. Enormous 
expansion of producuve power has taken 
place, especially in agriculture, to guarantee 
adequate food for all Yet the persistence 
of chnmic hunger and the severe shortage 
of toiKl in some parts of the world, despite 
moie ihan adequate produilion 
oppoitunilies. poses a range of questions 
ihat Would not have been lelcvant in Ihe 
pasi when piodiiction piss^ibiliiies were 
inush inoic liniiied The aiiswiis lo why 
htiiigei * III t«Hl.i> s context aie contained 
inihe vnlilloiiic-iii analysis Thispailnulai 
.ispvclol (hopic\ alenceol 'hiddenhiiiigei 
il'-als not only with ihc inadeqii.icc ol lood 
hill also with llu pioccsscsthal lead lo ihc 
l.iiluictsi the indoidiialloin .ildc loixticisc 
hisoi lu'i iighi lo lood The iiii|Kdiinenis 
to Ihc enlilieiiicnis lo lood canocciii due 
U< <1 c.iiieiy ol icasoiis A dec line in the 
ciilillenic'iilol lood on the one hand diieclly 
allccls those whose means ot survival 
depends on ihe liH>d that they grow, and 
on Ihe othei those who have lo buy food 
The links in the food pioduction chain arc 
imponanl as a souiceol supply of the vital 
commodily as a main stay ol employment 
iind income and as entillcnieiil to a vast 
section ol the rural population 

Communilies ail over the world have 
well developed knowledge and wavs to 
dciive then IivcIiIuhhIs fnim the houniies 
ol natuie's diversity in wild and 
domesticated forms Today however the 
diversity ol ecosystems, life forms and 
ways of life of diffeiunt communities are 
under the thrcnl ol extinction. Be it the 
tropical moist forest,ormanneecosystems 
<v agricultural ecosystems the same impact 
has been felt. 

In the agricultural systems, while the 
siK-ial ctisls of diversity earniot he estimated 
in the conventional ni.mner it is the gradual 
shit I from an eco-ceniric to a technocentric 
approach to food production, that is at the 
root of several contradictions in today's 
f oodprodueiioit system. The euphoria that 
the green revolutioawill help generate a 
liKid surplus with the introduction of the 
dwart-high yielding varieties of wheat and 
nee developed hy Kockefeller institute in 


Mexico and the IKKI in the Philippines 
icspectively led people to believe that 
hunger would be eliminated and the 
impo vensbed land would be abundant with 
foexi On the other hand, several undesirable 
spinoffs from the new technology have 
been recorded. One such impact has led to 
the erosion of genetic diversity not only 
in these two crops but also in a range of 
millets and pulses lhat were recognised for 
their drought and pest resistance. The 
piimary causes of threat to diversity have 
coinc tiom attempts at modernisation 
thiough nicgaproiccts like building of dams 
.iiul highways and homogenisation of 
spciics in foicsiiy. agriculture, fisheries 
.iiulaiiim.il hiisbaiiitry The perpetuationof 
nioihK iillui es ot high yield and fast growing 
s|>c'cics has been lusiified on the grounds 
ol pioductiviiy’ 

Soincwhcie along the line, the need to 
voiisci ve the landi aces became an issue for 
scienlisi lo focus on Some woitd events 
thill led lo selling up gene banks may be 
recuilod Thr Irish potato famine of the 
1840s Theliishhadcometodcpendupon 
a few varieties of a specie.s imported in 
Europe from the Andes by the Spanish 
explorers in the 16(h century. The Mexican 
blight (hat swept through Europe wiped 
them out The potatoes rotted and more 
than two million starved. American 
agriculture came close to a setback in 1970. 
Tliat was the year a fungus - ‘bipolans 
maydis’ caused the southern cumleaf 
blight that swept through Florida leaving 
in Us wake hundreds of acres of dead and 
di V ing corn. 

Similarly theintroductbn of monocultures 
in the third world through green revolution 
was master-minded by the international 
rescMich institutions While (he germplasm 
banks were the solutitms to the threat of fast 
disappearing diversity, some fundamental 
proMems of an ex-situ collection were 
ignored. While the collection in these ex- 
situ gems banks are on die increase, it is 
for ill! practical puiposes considered a 
morgue. The collections are living 
material, but are kept in a frozen state 
with no opportunity to co-evolve. Hie 
question of who owns these collections 
have also led to controversies at the 
intemationai con vendons. 


COKSfiRVINO RB»0t«Ct3S 

‘Navdanya* is a grass roots movement 
initiated for in situ conservation of genetic 
resources linked to agncuitural crop diversity 
focusing on awareness to the producer and 
consumer the importance of sustainable 
agriculhireandfoodseciBity Tbephilnsophy 
of Navdanya is based on the understanding 
ot the role of biixliversity especially in the 
lives of women who are the cusUxIians of 
the food baskets of every ruial household. 
The programme has evolved from the fact 
that diversity of food sources need to he 
conserved, recognising the fact that 
huxliversity consmvation at the farmer level 
or m situ conservation is an imperative to 
food security The grass roots movement 
Navdanya has been initiated at the national 
levelin three different eco regions - the hills 
of the Oathwal region in Chamba district, 
in the Deccan region and in the western 
ghats. 

In the hills of Garhwal and in the Deccan 
region, the minor millets play an important 
role in the daily diets of the pixir especially 
These minor millets include fingei millet, 
kodomtilct, foxtail millet, lilllcmiilet.tmiso 
millet and barnyard millet The millets are 
rich nub'ilionally in minerals like iron and 
calcium The straw from these millets is 
highly valued as cattle feed and the return 
Irom the straw alone almost compensates the 
cultivation expenses. 

An example of the insurance against 
failure of one crop and a mixed farming 
lor better nutritiot m .subsistence agriculture 
can be observed in the cultivation carried 
out in the Deccan region forexample. With 
the advent of 'dodda asali male’ (the big 
rain) ragi is sown by scattering the seed 
in an arc, using one's hands. Mustard is 
mixed with ragi and this forms (be basic 
fabric of the field. Jowar, and other small 
millets, a vare (field bean, alsande (cowpea) 
and castor are mixed together tn different 
proportions and sown in rows using 
‘saddike’ a hollow cut bamboo pipe 4 ems 
in diameter with a wooden cone on top. 
This is referred to as the 'aluve' and the 
sowing starts after a pooja done on the 
field Cattle draw the pipe in a straight line 
with the pipe either touching the ground 
at an angle or in an upright position. Tuar 
(pigeon pea) and (oia (sorghum), avare and 
sorghum widi foxtail millet and proso millet 
and castor are mixed in small quantities 
usually forming alternate rows in the ragi 
Held. One row of 'huchellu' and ‘sanna 
alasande’ in the borders enables easier 
harvesting of ragi. Niger planted around 
die field acts as a repellent to keep off 
pests. 

Like any other place, the pei^le here are 
also dependent on the forests to meet a 
vtfwty of their needs. The forests have a 
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variety of ti«ea, like ‘neem* (Mdia 
azadirachta), ‘haoue’ (TamerindiitiiiKlicB), 
'gandha' (Santalum album), ‘honge’ 
(^gamiaglabra), 'karijidi' (Acacia arabica), 
‘kaggaii* (Acacia caieebu), ‘banni* (Acacia 
fenuginea) to name afcw. l^efksramcludeit 
' a variety of tubers among which the large 
‘kaduganami' isreinBifcd>le.ThepeoplehBve 
the access totbeininorfansst{HodUce which 
is a source of income. During an interaction 
with women farmers, the agricultural 
calendar was drawn using a participahvy 
approach, according to the anivai of the 
rains interspaced every IS days (.sec the 
figure). The calendar was juxtaposed against 
food availability and employment for both 
men and women. 

According to the calendar the agricultural 
season starts with the ‘Ashwini’ rain when 
farmers begin preparing the land. With the 
‘Krithika* and Rohini rains sowing of 
different crops begin. However the sowing 
operations are spaced out followed by inter 
culturing. It is during this time that the 
icserve of food is at its lowest for the 
households as well as the cattle. This period 
alsi>coincides with the ‘maggemalai’ orthe 
big rain followed by the ‘ubhe’ and ‘uthrai' 
male, when the fields and Uic neighbouring 
forests are full with the diverse edible greens 
and weeds. 

It is in the midst of no employment and 
receding stocks of food, women, children 
and men continue to get their reserve of fixtd 
from other sources of existing biodiversity. 
Women paiticipalcd in the exercise to 
indicate availability and lack of food with 
different symbols. A indicated availability 
m abundance, M availability in moderation 
and NA not available (see the table). One 
can observe from this exercise that thedi verse 
sources ore available to the women especially 
when the cereals and pulses at-their 
lowest reserve The first showers help the 
growth of a variety of greens which would 
he normally considered as weeds and often 
removed with the use of weedicides and do 
not account in terms of ‘productivity*. 

While land-based food like cereals and 
pulses are available from the time of 
Sankaranthi (January to July), the diversity 
of food is available in the form of greens, 
in the ensuing period. Many perennials .start 
yielding during the rains Tbe dependence 
on tubers is relevant during the seasons 
when cereal reserve is low. The neighbouring 
forest areas also prove to be a .source of food 
like potatoes, sweet potatoes and bamboo 
shoots. It is apparent that what the maiket 
has to oftcr them by way of food is very 
little and that too only for a few months in 
a year. 

Keeping in line with die ecosystem 
diversity Navdanya has initiated a farmer- 
based seed supply system tbrough ^ in situ 
conservation programme. Iheconservation 
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PnuM; AnucutTifkALCKWOM 
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svaihddllty 

Food HvaihMe 

No pulses stock 
exhausted 

No of mgi avaUuHe 
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NoWufk 

tt 

Both mea and 
women svork 

Haiveiiting and 
stacking. All 
employed 

Harvesting 

Thuvure 

(women emptoyod) 

Agnisiliural 

oponiiins 

.Shilling untie 
and gn'cn manuie 

III (he Itelds 

PliHighing Sowing 

Kagi 

Mustard 
all pulses 



Ragi 

Harvest 

Stack the 

Ragi Threshing 


(liilbes 


Arka 

Sdllkll 

(■Ken 

(‘■klitv IVni. 


CilDUDd- 

nui 

M1Wlli£ 


Inter 

culture 

cn>p!i 


Sowing 

horse 

gram 

weeding 


Mustard 

harvest 

niVMindmit 

harvest 


Jowar 

Harvest 


Ko.ilhi. A<diti>Di Barani. Knthika. Rdluni Misn Aadn. l>(Kta,CYiiklca. Asalai, Magge, Ubbe, Uthrai, Athai,C}itthe,Santh,Mitiii3, ^nragi, 
Aiivi Metlie llwrna (laleiid'ir SLCimling to stars) 

1 tKldoi . ...__ ________ ________________________ 

.tvailabililv Dry liiddor avail.iMc No ftalder iivailaMe I sM. i av.ulthK 

l-nglish 
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Tabi I 




[.and Based 


Ponds/I ekes Fniesc 

Shandy 

Month 

Rrtgl 

(.Suiple 

Kmd) 

Minor 

MiIIcIk 

Oil Seeds 
(iitnindDui 
111 Niger 

Pulses 

Tiiai 

Avare 

Vt^'iKcns 

Wild 

Fniiis 

Fidi, Crab 
Lotus .Stem 

(Micro (laxal Market) 
enviioa- Ralion Shop 

ment.s) (Only Rice) 

Roots and 

TVibeis, 

Sweet 

Potato, 

Yam, 

Tapioca 

.Sankaninti 

I Jan 

A 

A 

A 

M 

M 

NA 

M 

Sivaiaihn 

2 Feb/Mar 

A 

A 

A 

NA 

M 

NA 

M 

llgadi 

3 Mar/Apnl 

A 

A 

A 

NA 

NA 

NA 

A 

Vaishaka 

4 ApnJ/May 

A 

A 

A 

NA 

NA 

NA 

A 

Jesla 

4 May/June 

A 

M 

M 

NA 

A 

NA 

A 

Asbada 

6 June/Jidy 

A 

NA 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

SiHvana 

7 July/Aug 

M 

NA 

M 

A 

M 

A 

M 

Oown 

SAug/Sept 

M 

NA 

NA 

A 

M 

M 

M 

Dussara 

QSepiAJct 

M 

NA 

NA 

A 

M 

M 

M 

Dee^ab 

lOOctJNov 

NA 

NA 

NA 

A 

M 

A 

M 

Kiiduka 

llNov/Dec 

NA. 

A 

NA 

A. 

M 

A 

M 

Damumas 

llDectiaa 

A 

A 

A 

A 

M 

A 

M 


Kty-A Abundant, M Moderation. NA Not Available 


as 11 viiy IS apart and parcel of the traditional 
knowledge systems existing in the area. 
The fundamental principle on whidi insUu 
conservation is based is in sustaining the 
evolutionary systems that are responsible 
for the generation of genetic variability 
This IS especially significant m diis region 
of the country which is subject to drought 
and other stresses. In sau conservation is 
distinctly different from ‘ex-situ* in diis 
respect because it is under such 
environmental extremes, that variations 
useful for stress resistance breeding are 
generated. For examplein tbecase of disease 
or pests, in situ conservation allows 
continuing host^parasite co-evolution. 

The minor millets have played a major 
role in the diets of the poor especially 
where many varieties have known to exist 
Some of the vaneties have come close to 
extinction because of the changing 
■ agricultural practices The farmers’ 
description of the varieties are characteristic 
of the crop in the vernacular name. Some 
of the varieties of ragi spell out the 
description of the cultivar and stir the 
imagination of the reader (Suebasjenu 
goodu tnkjjige, and dodda kaddi ragi). 

The diversity of these pest and dmught- 
resistantoops are being revived to reinstate 
the fdod security of the small and marginal 
fanners. Can ttere be a better option to 
build the food security based on diversity, 
than a farmer centred conservation 
programme? 
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Nepali Congress and 
Post-Panchay at Politics 

Aidrudlui Gupta 


The widening gu^ between the pro- and anti-Koirala factions in Nepali 
Congress shows that the ‘trmka’ system on the basis of which tlw party 
has functioned has become an obstacle to the growth of democraiy in 
Nepal. Instead of keeping control over warring factions at various 
levels, the troika has sown seeds of dissension. This Ls the source of 
Nepal's political instability. 


Pools out of favour grudge at knaves in 
place. 

And men are always honest in disgrace. 

-Daniel Defoe 

LIKE the Indian National Congress (INC), 
the Nepali Congress (NC) is a lumbering 
umbrella-type party. Its long record of 
suffering and struggle against oppressive 
regimes has earned it a national and 
international reputation of being a mass- 
based, liberal-democratic organisation. But 
unlike the INC, vdiich exploited to the full 
its past reccml to hold India's cunire for all 
but five of the 47 years of independence, 
the NC messed up its past and future alike 
each ti me 11 came to form a government. The 
staying powerof the INC in government has 
contributed in large measure to India's 
political stability. In contrast, the NC’s 
suicidal tendency to wreck its own 
govemneni has been the chief cause of 
Nepal’s political instability. 

Does this judgment sound loo harsh? It 
may, but the NC’s dismal record suggests 
little else. On three occasions it came to 
power in Kathmandu; first, between 
November 16,1951 and August 10, 1952; 
second, from May 27,1959 till December 
15. I960; and the last, from May 29, 1991 
till July 10,1994. All this makes up a total 
of barely 54 months, or just over four years 
of the 4.5 years since the fall of the Kanas. 
Of the three NC governments, imly the second 
was dismissed by a royal decree; the other 
two came apart of their own volition. 

Fat-sr (X'Caskin; 1951 -52 

In November 1951, the Nepali Congress 
was invited by king Tribhuvan to form a 
ministry with its president. Matrika Prasad 
Koirala,. acting as prime minister. This 
appointment annoyed a large body of 
Congress woricers who had expected their 
young and dynamic secretary-general, 
Bisheswar Prasad Koirala (BP), in head the 
government. More importantly, six of 
Matrika-babu's 15 ministers were non- 
Congressmen whom the working committee 
(CWC) wimied to be replaced by an 


alternative panel of names it submitted to 
the prime minister.' This was not acceptable 
to tlie latter who, quite justifiably, maintained 
that on matters of cabinet making he must 
be given a free hand. 

For a whije. a head-on clash was avoided 
when the Indian socialist leader, Jayaprakosh 
Narayan, personally intervened to sort out 
the differences between the two Koirala 
brothers. Accordingly, it was agreed ihal(a) 
in future the party and the government would 
not publicly incriminate each other; (b) the 
offices of prime minister and party president 
should .stay separate; (c) the CWC should 
not interfere io day-to-day functioning of 
the government; and (d) its members should 
be jointly nominated by the president and 
the prime minister.' 

The agrecmentprovedshon-livcd. In July, 
the CWC passed a resolution expelling the 
prime ministei and two of his ministers on 
the ground that they were indulging in anti¬ 
party activities. A month later, the All-Nepal 
Congress Committee endorsed this decision 
As a result. Matrika-babu resigned; hut be 
took away with him an active band of middie- 
level workers to float a parly of his own, 
called the Rashtriya Praju Parl)t(KPP). A 
year later (June 15,1993), the king recalled 
Matrika-babu to head an RPP ministry. 

Tbis drove the Nepali Congress virtually 
into political wilderness until the 1959 
general elections. Yet, os amovement party 
it showed remarkable resilience to stand up 
against the forces of reaction and palace 
intrigues. It admittedly lost a large number 
of active cadre, but an impressively larger 
number flowed into its rankN This explains 
why among the 11 parties tecognised by the 
election commission in 1959 the Nepali 
Congress alone could put up candidates in 
all the 109 constituencies. It bagged 57.2 per 
cent of the total voles cast, and established 
a iwo-thircis majority in Pratinidhi Sabha 
(Power house).’ 

Sni-oNDOcit.sioN: 1959-60 

Themargin of Congress victory surprised 
its leadership as much as the ranks. But a 
battle ensued among its factional leaders for 


entry into the govemnent.EveitBPKQii«la's 
appointment as prime minister did not go 
down well with a powerful section. It was 
rumotmid tlimking Mahendra, who generally 
distrusted all politicians except those 
peisonaiiy known lohim by family or kinship 
association, was keen to ^ve BP’s deputy. 
Subwana Shamsher Kana, as prime minister. 
BP’s undisputed charisma and hold on the 
party, however, c.inu.l the day. 

Yet, problems pii*! up as sotin as BP 
amstituied his cabinet Those left out were 
noisily unhappy: while those in thought 
that they deserved better. Tempers ran high 
at the 7th conference (May I960) when a 
group insisted that BP Koirala should 
relinquish presidentship in accordance with 
the 1952 accord. But BP was equally 
determined that his government should face 
no threat to its cMsicnce from the 
organisation Hciu'- he got himself re¬ 
elected by ovci 92 pci Lcnt of the 6,83)1 
delegates who attended the conference. 
Defending BP's position, one of his 
confidants wrote- 

In 1951 - 52 the party leadership was vested 
in a person who neither commanded the 
respect nor enjoyed the uinfidcnce of all 
sections of party workers. But today the 
situation is different.. This government is 
not formed on individual basis nor was the 
cabinet formed at the instance of a single 
leader. The Nepali Congress has formed 
a government today by winning an election 
which was torced on the monarch alter a 
long struggle... i'or all this, it i.s necessary 
to have a strong and unified leadership '* 

The case was adequately aigued, but the 
enonnity ol the new lasjcs sobcied the 
Congress leaders They realised that the 
old practice of denouncing all and sundry 
could not 1 .Use the prestige ot a party which 
also happened to torm government of the 
day For this, a new strategy was needed 
so that "TItc entire policy, organisational 
metliiHl and even the habit ol opposition 
so long cm. ouraged in the rank and file had 
to be completely altered betore the party 
could readjust to the new situation.” 

But. as a governing party the Congress 
faced fearful opposition from a variety 
of organised groups. In August 1960, the 
raja of Bhajang, a small principality, 
revolted and in a near-by district, a yogi’ 
(godman) incited the people to rise up in 
arms against a '‘sinful” government. .Purely, 
competitive politics was exciting religious 
passions. 

Bl' Koirala was not unaware of these 
dangei - At the parly's 7th conference, he 
warned that the forces ranged against the 
Nepali Congress might use violence "in 
their despair and fren/y of desire for 
revenge”. He made an intcreslingcomment 
that the anti-democratic elements “utilise 
tbc'-rights which democracy confers on 
them... to produce such conditions as 
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would destroy the very existenee of 
democrucy."’ 

Yet. when BP's government was 
disitiiKKed, tew protested. A big chunk erf 
the Congress ranks switched over to the 
royal camp. Some of BP's cloiw asKociates 
became architects of Mahendra's partyless 
panchayai system, while the big landlords 
celebrated KoiraU’s fall and the 
communists, extended "loyal support" to 
the king in his task of safeguarding the 
nation. 

YtsAK.S (t- TSAVAfl. 

WithBP incarcerated and half of Congress 
office-bearers in Mahendra’s camp, it was 
generally anticipated that the NC would 
Koim cease to Ik a factor in mainstream 
p«>litics. It was varyingly condemned as 
"anli-nationar', “pro-Indian", or "purely 
opportunistic". 

Yet, the Congress not only survived but 
also prospered Its years of distress and 
self-isolation gave it the haioot martyrdom. 
In sclf-penancc the Congress gained a new 
image which attracted younger generations 
ol a better-educated. economical ly mobile 
and politically articulate new middle class. 
B ut around the m iddle of 1970s. the central 
issue in politics riveted round a single 
theme, fiz. autocracy rer.vn.y democracy. 

This subjective change must he kept in 
view to understand why a badly injured 
Nepali Congress was pushed to the forefront 
in 1979 when students of Kathmandu staged 
a dramatic protest against the ponchayat 
regime The idea of demiKracy not only 
evoked larger(x>pularrespon.se; for the first 
ti me it also found a social ha.se in the support 
of an emergent middle class. As a result, the 
NC was dragged into leading a mass 
demiicracy movement 

Maliendra's successor, the young king 
Bircndra, perceived this change. In his 
message of Oecemher 16.1979lie anntninced 
his intention to hold a referendum on the 
panchayai system with a set of reforms 
guaranteeing (a) universal adult suffrage, 
(b) appointment of the prime minister on the 
legislature’s recommendation, and (c) 
collective rcsptmsibility of die cabinet to the 
legislature.*' 

Ovei 66 per cent of 7.19 million voters 
participated in the referendum. The re.sult 
favoured die partylexs system by .S4.S per 
cent as against 48 per cent of the voles who 
said "no" to the system. Yet, notes 
Kishikesh .8haha, the victory of the 
establishment by not quite 10 per cent was 
not very impressive: “After all. despite 
one-sided hostile propaganda against pie 
multiparty system over a period of 19years, 
.li'ciunpanied by‘Constant praise of the 
partylexs panchayat system through every 
meims of propaganda at the government’s 
command, 4.1 per cent of the voters voted 


for Uie mtiltipafiy system.” "10 a 
democracy", adds Shaba, “it is not practical 
or wise to impose the view of .15 percent... 
cm the ranaining 45 per cent”.’ 

Obviously, the system presided over by 
king Birendra had not as yet become 
democratic, but Shaba's contention that an 
autocracy cannot easily ignore political 
dissent of a substandal minority without 
inviting trouble for itself is quite valid. 

The 1981 elections held on the basis of 
reforms (known as third amendment) 
widened the arena of competitive politics 
in a partyless system. By the lime the 1986 
elections were held to the national 
panchayat, the political climate had changed 
beyond belief. From being merely a 
subjective factor with a legitimising social 
base, the notion of democracy was taking 
an uncompromisingly political form. Hie 
candidates in 1986 elections, though 
deprived of party identity, canvas.scd on 
uninhibited ideological lines. In fact, their 
election campaign climaxed into a massive 
assault on royal autocracy. 

The panchayai system was nearing 
aill^se, andinthistwilightphase, the Nepali 
Congress come to be increasingly identified 
as a truly reliable democratic ^lernative. 
Indeed, even the elected panchs eomplaincd 
that they were losing credibility - and 
status - in the eye of the public. Autocracy 
was hobbling on its crutches when the 
1990 movement for the restoration of 
democracy hurried its inglorious exit. On 
April 14, king Birendra invited the leaders 
of the movement, the Nepali Congress and 
the United Marxist I.eninist (UML). to 
fonn an interim government charged with 

(a) framing a democratic constitution and 

(b) bolding genera] election within a 
year's time. 

It goes to the credit of the prime minister 
KF Bhatlarai’s coalition ministry that it 
discharged both responsibilities with 
commendable success In November, the 
new constitution was accepted and 
promulgated by Birendra to the satisfaction 
of all parties concerned. In its preamble, the 
constitution vested “sovereignty in the people 
of Nepal", and accepted parliamentary system 
of government, amstitutionalmonarchy and 
multiparty democracy, and Nepal to be “a 
multi-ethnic, multi-lingual and indivisible 
Hindu kingdom". 

The legal expre^',uln of multiparty 
democracy, as incorporated in the 
constitution, wentfarbeyond anything even 
UieCongress had envisaged. Itrequired dial 
all political organisations must (i) adhere to 
the norms of democracy, (ii) provide for 
election of dieir office-bearers every five 
years, and (iii) have at least S per cent 
women of Ac totid number of candidates 
they put up in any election (article 113.2). 

In the elections, tfacNepaliCongressonce 
more proved itsielative strength over otfam. 


It contested 204 of the 205 seats for the 
house of representiMives, polled M percent 
of the approximately six million votes cast 
in the election, and was declared successful 
in 110 constituencies. Hiis was a truly 
impressive achievement The only party to 
come anywhere close to it was the UML 
which won 69 seats and 27 per centof valid 
votes. Other parlies were way behind, with 
12 failing to win a single seat. 

IwWT OcctASiON: 1991-94 

On May 29, the Nepali Congress took 
office for the third time with the third 
Koirala brother, Oirija Prasad, as prime 
minister. Was this too much of a coincidence 
or a disturbing reminder of die system 
devised by Rana Jung Bahadur whereby 
the office of prime minister passed from 
the eldest brother to his immediate junior? 

But a more interesting dimension was the 
contrast between the second and third 
Congress governments: in 1959-60. the 
Congress was a politically advanced 
movement under a charismatic and unified 
leadership in a poor and feudal society. 
Thirty years later, il fumbled to keep pace 
with a militant movement fur democracy 
and under a disaffected and dividend 
leadership. Double was bound to erupt, 
sooner rather than later. 

G P Koirala's appointment as prime 
minister unbalanced a troika of three top 
leaders, which had been running the affairs 
of the party since the death ofB P Koirala 
in 198.3. The electoral defeat of',Singh and 
Bbattarai fuelled a triangular factionalism 
with Bhattarai's supporters wanting him to 
replace Koirala as prime iifinister. On bis 
part, the prime minister tiH'k care to keep 
a tight control over Congic.s' MPs. 

Matters did not impri <\ c even .i year later 
when (he NC swept the lov..il elections.' In 
fact, this made the and-KoirnIa factions 
desperate and there were rumours that 
they were exploring possibilities of 
coming to some understanding with the Left 
groups k) pull down Koirala. In August- 
September 1993, the UML started a 
countrywide agitation against die Indo- 
Nepal accord over the construction of 
Tanakpur barrage on river Mahak alt. Since 
the agreemwit involved surrender of a few 
acres of Nepali territory, the communists 
contended ^at it fell into the category of 
an international treaty which required 
ratification by “a two-thirds majority of 
members present in a joint session of 
parUament'’(article 126.2). 

Thisargumoithadasubstantial legal basis. 
Besides, by byiag to brash off the con trovmy 
as political, O P Koirala mishatidied the 
Tanalqnir dispute. For, rightly or wrongly, 
most Nepalese believed that the project^ 
barrage on livorMabakali "adversely affeoted 
their country’’.* Even some t6adia| 
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Congre«ain«n icctned fte goverament off 
**itDperilUng Mtiooal intensst”. Oanesliinan 
Singh demandiHl immediate diamiKsal «)f the 
prime minister on the ground that "it was 
Vnpioper for anyone in a democratic set-up 
hang on to the chair by misleading 
parliament even after havingfa^ allegations 
of anti-national work".'* 

The agitation did not succeed in its 
objectives, but it did create a situation very 
similar to the one Charles Beard had found 
in American politics; 

Whale ver the party tempurarily in the saddle 
docs, h cannot fail lo antagonise one or more 
groups. If the voices of criitcisni grow 
aumenms and loud, then leaders may lake 
advantage of the discontent and call on the 
people to *10111 the rascals out'. In such 
circumstances is.sues may he lost lo sight 
and political contests turned into battles 
between energetic and ambitious persons 
who love power for its own sake us well as 
the ends that may he gamed by its 
IHissesstun." 

The battle between 'energetic and 
ambitious persons' began in real earnest 
when supporters of Bhattorai decided to pul 
him up as Congress candidate for a hy- 
clcclion to the house of representatives from 
a Kathmandu constituency. As head of 
Congress government, G P Koirala 
disapproved the move on the ground that 
nomination of the party president to contest 
elections from a communist-dominated 
umstituency could damage the reputation of 
the party and the government - in case of 
his defeat. This provoked Bhalturai's 
supporters to announce that once he got 
elected, the party president would also 
replace Koirala as prime minister. The 
craitrovcniy Itxik an ugly turn a week before 
the polling dale (PebniaTy 8,1964), when 
the prime minister complained that 
Congressmen were spreading “hatred 
against their own government in a language 
which was more vicious dtan any used by 
the i^pusiliim gniups”.*' The Bhatlarai 
faction retaliated by saying that such a 
statement was deliterately issued by the 
prime minister loctmfuseCongress workers 
and the voters as well. 

Ultimately, Bhattarai lost by over 2.000 
voles to his nearest UML rival, while a 
Koirala nominee fighting another by- 
election in the Jhapa constituency was 
declared successful with a safe margin. The 
defeat therefore was doubly humiliating. 
Maintaining that the prime minister 
“cnginecivd the defeat of Bhattarai’’. more 
than two-thirds of the CWC demanded 
disciplinary action against him. Seeing their 
chance, the communisb; introduced a motion 
I of no-conftdence against the government.'' 

’The motion failed, hut some 36 Cwigress 
! MPs made it known that they would no 
! longer be abig to support the government. 

I The die was cast: parUament was m uproar, 

I 


political groups embittered, and the public 
more than cuiifuKcd.<>n luiy 10, because of 
the abstention of dissent Congress MPs, 
the (leasuiy benches failed to pass acrucial 
vote of thanks on 'his majesty’s’ address lo 
parliament. Koirala resigned forthwith, but 
he advised the king to dissolve the house 
and bold another election. Legally, the 
prime minislar was within his ri^t to give 
such an advice and the king too by accepting 
it Article 53(4) categorically states Uial 
“his majesty may dissolve the house of 
repre-senlalives on the recommendation of 
the prime minister and while so dissolving, 
he shall designate to hold an election within 
six months for a new house ol 
representatives.’' 

Accordingly. Birendru announced 
November 13 to lie the date lot genet at 
election and appointed Koirala as head of 
a earuiuker government till the election 
was over. This provoked apolitical mayhem 
in Kailunandu. Diflereni parties harped on 
dit ferenl themes The Congress w:inlei.l thi’ 
king to ctuisull its CWC hefoic taking a 
decision on Koii ala's rccomnicndal ion. Tlic 
UMLcalledfoi PM'sousici aiullormation 
oi an all party government. In the siiecis 
a Irce-for-all baiilc ensued between 
supporters and o|>poneuls of a caretaker 
prime minister! 

By accepting Koirala’s advice, did the 
king act injudiciously? A wider interpreta¬ 
tion ol the term “niuy'' in article .13(4) 
quoted above suggests that the king could 
exercise some discrctiiHi in the matter ol 


accepting or rejeetiitg prime minjstm’a 
advice lo dissolve the bouse, provided 
(a) the CWC had “notified in the manner 
laid down iiy law’' tiiat G P Koirala had 
ceased lo be a member of the party (article 
49.1 (0); «w (h) the 36Ck»gress MPs joined 
UML’s 68 MPs to stake claim for an 
allemative government; or (c), taking a cue 
from Rajiv Gandhi’s giving Chandra 
.Shekhar’s government outside support 
for a few months, the UML had assured 
support t«> a minority ministry of Congress 
dissidents. 

Since none of these moves was nta^. king 
Birendru had no option but to accept G P 
Koiiuld as leader of the largest political 
group iif Ihe house (113 against 92 MPs). 
Perhaps, he was also seiisilivc lo the 
possibility that any direct involvement on 
his p.iil in active politics could he 
inlcr|>relcd as an act ol rtiyal malignancy. 
In the circunist.imcs. he followed king 
George V's model of constiiulionul 
inonaichy George V. wiole A J PTaylor, 
“was otlcii urged to insist on dissolution 
of pnriiaiiicnl oi refuse one us an 
iiulcpciidcni act of the pterogulivc Rut lie 
UH>k a simple direct line he icg.irdcd it as 
exclusive right of the pi inie ininisiei of the 
day to advise on this as on evuryUiing 
clsc.’'< 

By insisting (hat king Bircndra should 
reject the advice ol a ‘'defeated prime 
ministeropp< isiiion gi ou[>s jt e unwillingly 
investing an autonomous lole in 
constitutional monarchy which c outd in the 
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leal ran dSraradit inttitiitions of pnrUa^ 
meataiy fovorntaeBt. PerhatM. Nepali 
politicianK <ue not Uienuielvea awareof Iheae 
imi^icaiioM. Or, which ia nu»e likely, having 
been uaod to (he tradition of the palace 
appointing and dismiaamg prime miniatera 
at will, they find it difficult to adjuat to 
the netv situation in which parliament ia 
sovereign and the “prime minister's 
primary m executive and legislative affairs 
supreme 

UasutVAiiuNS 

The current crisis has thrown up several 
problematics com-erning the pnispects of 
multiparty democracy in Nepal. 

Fiiat, iheccntralconflict between the forces 
of autocracy and demiKracy has been 
overshadowed - orieplaced - by anescalat- 
tng war among competing |H>lilic ians Such 
competition may be a part i>l multiparty 
politics, hut unless conducted within 
Jctiiiubic limtis. It can damage llic system. 
Inothci Winds, instead ol playing politics 
in a dcnioc t.ii.y. political adoi s must make 
dcmocia«.y a habit in politics 

TIus Is inoic c.isily saul than done. Tltc 
two ma|oi aclois in Nepali |m>IiIics are the 
Congiess and the conununists Ncitlici has 
solatshowninieicsinncoii niistngitsown 
house dc inoc I al ic a I Ic I'lic I' M L repi cscnts 
a combine ol hall a do/cn Icll groups which 
until vci> icccnil> lollowed ihcirown goals 
and ohicctivcs .Some I'MI. constituents 
still press loi physic .il lii|Uidution ol local 
landlordsas' class enemies .Olberspreach 
‘nauto laiiabad (new deinociacy). though 
they do not make it cleat if this concept 
Ills into die delinition ol parliamentary 
dcmociucy Thus, one UMl. Icadcrdelincd 
nauto lanabad as follows' “It is no more 
than parliamentary demtwracy, which can 
accommodate not only revolutionary 
democracy (hut also) six iaiist democracy, 
thal IS. a new peoples dcmoeracy".'' 

Can any one make sense out ol this'* 
However, whalcvei he then ideological 
goals the UMI. aiidothei Idtisi foi mations 
have over time made it a habit lo l.tkc their 
disputes to the streets and immobilise 
routine administration by organising 
stiikes. demonstrations and bandbs and 
cx.'casionally by provoking viedence against 
rival politicians and the police. 

The Nepali Congress has, on the other 
hand, approached dcmociacy from the 
point ol view of promoting individual 
interests of rival tactions. Notwithstanding 
the constitutional injunction thal all 
parties roust adhere lo “the norms of 
democracy'' (article 11 ^.2). the Congress 
tunctions principally on feudal lines, based 
on an informal alliaqpc of three big chiefs 
called the trotita. Each chief has his own 
band of faithAil followers who pay him 
'chakri' (ciuirt) on almost similar lines as 


didthecoiutienand ‘bbrndan’erComm 
Ranas. 

The personal rivalries of troika leaders 
did not matter so long as the Congress was 
in the opposition and was fighting the 
pancfaayat cstabiishment. Indeed, it was in 
the nature of'the struggle itself toeneourage 
some amount of factional infighting in order 
to draw various disgruntled elements into 
the Congress fedd. This mtpiains why the 
Congress-led movement for democracy in 

1990 failed to present a clear picture of the 
party’s role in a future democratic set-up. 

This lack of political clarity as also 
organisational coherence has hampered the 
working ol both Ihc government and the 
party Once more, as in 1^9-60, the need 
was being fell to revamp the entire policy 
ami structure ol the party so that it could 
“readjust itself lo the new situation'’ Hence, 
at the NC's Jhapa conference (February 
1992), a youthlul section pressed for 
election to at least half of the total CWC 
membership and also to other levels of the 
organisation Prime minister Koiraia 
hacked (his move and suggested that the 
old generation of leadership should 
transtcr the responsibility of “running and 
building the nation lo the young leaders 
produced during the long struggle lor 
democracy 

The suggestion was unwelcome to nlbm' 
troika leaders. Rcacung sharply. Ganeshman 
Singh threatened to step down from the 
front rank of party leadership. A clash was 
avoided by rcinvoking the consensus 
ioimula to decide all important issues 
“including appointments to high-ranking 
posts such as secretanes, general managers 
and ambassadors" 

The widening gulf between the govern¬ 
ment and the party, more specifically 
between the pro- and anti-Koirala factions, 
.showed that the troika system ha^ become 
an obstacle lo the stabilisation of the 
democratil' system Unlike the central 
leadership, or what is known as 'high 
conrunand’ of the Indian National Congress, 
winch manages tokeepainlroUiverwarring 
f;it.n<uis al the state, district and local levels, 
die troika of Nepali Congress sows Ihc 
seeds ol dissension al all levels of NC 
ranks. This is where we should locate the 
souice of Nepal's political instability. 

The gargantuan size of tbeCongress has 
also created problems It has, on the one 
band, made leadership complacent about 
the near absence of discipline in the ranks; 
on the other hand, it has spread frustration 
among the opposition parties who, “not 
being sure of what iheirrole was supposed 
to he... atUcked everything the government 
did."" 

A solution is peiiiaps offered by the 
house of representatives' election act of 

1991 ■ Section 19 of the act lays down that 
if at least 40 per cent of the members of 


the eentnl executive committee (CWC) of 
any party submit a petition claiming their 
split from the parent body lor registration 
under “a separate name or as a splinter 
group, the election commission may, 
after making necessary inquiry, register 
such a group as a political organisation ot 
a party " 

It is doubtful ifOF Koiraia will try to fciret 
such support trom the Congress 
'mabasamiti*. which is filled by Singb- 
Bhattarai supporters. But he can apply for 
fresh registration of his factum as a party 
under article 113 of the consutution In the 
long run. a split in tiie Congress may 
irreparably damage the troika system 
but - and for the same reasons - it can give 
a sense of direction to the kingdom's 
multiparty system as well. 
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PER^CnVES 


, From GATT to WTO 

IS H S«i 


M inY develt^ing coimiries, which were not satisfied with the Tokyo 
H>»tnd of GATT, had Imped dun through die Uruguay Round miendmenns 
dies might he able to control the rogue elephant, the US, with it.s arbitrary 
tmtions luider Article 30 J of its Trade Act. But now it-appears that instead 
contending with one rogue elephant they will have to contend with a 
number rtf grasping ocmpwses in the shape of the transneaional 
corporations (TNCs). 


IN 1944. near Ihc end of World War II. the 
Brutlon Wo<xIn Conference made rctom- 
mcndaiions lo set up three international 
organisations; (i) IMF (International Mon¬ 
etary Funil) todeal with balance ol payments 
problems, (ii) World Bank (International 
Bank IbrKeeonstruction and Development) 
todeal with the pixtblems ot reconstruction 
and development, and (iii) ITO (Internation¬ 
al Trade Organisation) to deal with prob¬ 
lems of tnleniational trade. The first two 
were set up in 194.5 but there wea- serious 
amlrovcisiex about the third. Therefore the 
US. UK and a few other countries set up in 
1947 an interim organisation about tfade 
namedO ATT (General AgreementonTuriff 
and Trade). India was a founder mcmbei of 
all the three. A few years later, the Havana 
Conference recommended the setting up of 
ITO with the support of the US administra¬ 
tion. But the US Congress refused to ratify 
it. Thciefoie. the ITO could not be set up 
and the GATT was continued. All the three 
organisatinns were dinninated by tire US. 
The GATT, in particular, was biased in 
favour of the developed countries and was 
called informally as the ‘'rich men's club”. 

UNCTAD 

The developing countries strongly 
protested against the bias of the GATT 
favouring the developed countries and 
demanded that an ITO be set up. The UN 
appointed a committee in 196.^ to consider 
htiw best this could be done because the US 
Congress was still likely to veto any new 
proposal for ITO..Tins UN Committee 
recommended as a possible alternative (as 
suggested by the present wiiler. who was a 
member) a via media. UNCTAD (United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Develop¬ 
ment). to be set up as a part of the UN 
.Secretariat to avoid being subject to veto by 
US Congress. The UNCTAD was set up in 
1964 on the basis of this ailemati ve. During 
the negotiations for setting up UNCTAD, 
the developing aiuntries established an 
(.wganisation, G-77 (Oroupof 77 developing 
countries), which was later joined by most 
ol the develtiping countries. This G-77 was 


opposed by the U.S and some oilier important 
deveiopc<l countries (called the G-7' Group 
of 7 developed countries). At the outset 
several developed countries specially tlie 
Scandinavian countries were very 
sympathetic to G-77 But some of the 
extremist positions taken by the G-77 prev.e<f 
by some inexperienced leaders of newly 
independent countries made these liberal 
developed countries to side with G-7. 

Nevertheless, the pressure of G-77 made 
the UNCTAD gain in stature and at one lime 
it appeared as il it might replace the GATT 
But the U.S strongly supported the GATT 
and It continued to he powerful However, 
sustained picssure of G-77 made GATT 
progressively moie liberal and die Tokyo 
Round of the GATT gave a very important 
cemexssion to the developing countries, 
namely. G.STF (General Scheme for Trade 
Preferences). 

But neither G-77 nor G-7 were content 
with this. Both started pressing for further 
amendment of the GATT. 

URI'tiliAV RiHINI) 

Tile Uruguay Round of discussions with 
this purpose was started in 19R6 The G-77 
maintained its united pressure for a few 
years but the U.S exploited the differences 
between different .sections of G -77 countries, 
c g. exporters, importers, oil prixlucing. newly 
industrialised countries, etc. lo break up the 
unity of G-77 In this it used cleverly the 
.Super and .Special Article 301 of US Trade 
Act and various diplomatic, financial and 
other pressures. Till I9K9. the core Group 
of G-77 led by India and Brazil was 
functioning quite effectively but in 19fl9 
India accepted unilaterally some of the 
proposals of the US. The reitult was that 
India was isolated and the erstwhile 
supporters of India made their own 
compromises with the U.S. 

Tlie emergence of U.S as the single super 
power alter the break up of USSR greatly 
incrcaseil its clout. With prompting and 
strong support from TNCs (transnational 
corporations), which got specially interested 
at this juncture. US pressed diat GATT 


should no kxiiger be cxmlined only to (griff 
and trade ingo^ but should be alsoextended 
to services, investment and intelleutual 
pniperty rights and that there xhtHild be a 
WT()(WoridT)-adeOrgunisution)UM>veniec 
all these four. When t|i« vanous arguments 
for and against such a ivlormed GATT (or 
WTO) was placed on the table and .some 
compromise seemed possible, the then 
direclorgeneral of G ATTDunkel put forward 
,a draft document of his own. known as 
Dunkel proposals. With some moditicaliuns. 
these proposals were accepted by all Uic 
members of the GATT in Deeemlicr 1993 
at the officiul level and in Maicli 1994 at 
the ministerial level. But aKiut a dozen 
countries, including the U.S and India, while 
signing the Draft Agieenieiil pul in the 
reservation that they would not ratify it until 
their lespecti ve legisl.ilurcs appnwed il. The 
WTO and its aiicill.iry agreements, e g, 
revised GAIT (reg.iidiiic laiills and trade 
about goods including .igricullural 
uvnmiMlilies). GATS (regarding services), 
TRIMS (regarding invesimeni) and TRIPS 
(regarding intellectual pio|ieiiy i iglilsf and 
a provision for cross reialiaiion lictween 
sectors for violation o| the prescribed 
conditionalities are scheduled lo come into 
effect on lanuary 1.1995 with a grace |iei n s I 
of one yearlorlhc least developed coiinli ics < 
III theory this will happen even it sonic 
countries including the US which had 
registered their reservation do not ratily by 
that dale. But the US is such an important 
country and a super (Hiwer iNiih politically 
ami economically that it it does not ratily, 
the WTO may Ik- still born now as was the 
ITO four decades earliei. The US adminis¬ 
tration is trying hard to mobilise support for 
the WTO in the US Congre.ss but there is 
some difficulty because many of the 
Congressmen do not want to give up Article 
301 in tlie USTrade Act and the sovereignty 
ol Uie US Congress in trade matters. It is 
expected that the US Congress will decide 
one Way or the other by ITeceinber 1994. 

In India, another important country, there 
is strong objection lo WTO in its present 
form. The government is campaigning very 
hard for mobilising support in parliament. 
Although il has requisite support in the I sik 
Sabha. il has problems in the Rajya Sahha. 
The basic issue in India is the same us in 
the US, namely, the sovereign power of die 
parliament (or the Congress). Many of the 
Indian MPs feel that the Tokyo Round was 
better for the developing countries and the 
Uruguay Round was a great surrender to the 
developed countries. ‘The conditionalities 
that the new GATT-94 (that is WTO) will 
impose upon India's policies regaiding 
agriculture and intellectual property rights 
in partkmiar and die novel provision of emss - 
retaliation between quite unrelated sectors 
like goixts, serviexs. investment and patent 
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.rifhtk wisii UMgcrouK trapn for ibe 
developing count^A. It will only help 
xtrengtiiuii Ute pOKitkm of the <h:vel(^ped 
countries and tlicir TNCk ami retard the 
ii«Ktred devclo|)tneat of moK). of the 
dtiveloping c(Kmtri«». Thia will bring neo- 
coloniaiiam through the backdoor. 

The Giqnd Commiitec of Rafya Sabha 
hud gone very carefully into the varinua 
pro)KMals miuJc in the Duidcol report which 
WiiA the buKiu of the new WTO agreement. 
There aie inuny valid ptiinu in that report 
but uiiKv India did not press these points 
hcloiv tile December l.S. 1993 dateline, it 
was later difliculi t«< do anything in tlie 
matter. 

According to an interpretation recently 
given by the GATTsecielariat. ail the present 
ineinhers of GATT* 1947 (as amended by the 
Tokyo Koiind) have thiee altemalives to 
cluMjsc from: 

(i) withdraw from GATT-1947 once they 
|oin the WTtt. or 

(ii 1 lemain aGATT-1947member without 
iK'ing a WTt) memiKr, or 

(iiil remain a GATT-t947 member and 
also join the WTt). 

In view of tlie concerns expressed by the 
Gujral Committee about'WTO regarding 
agricultural commodities. TRIPS, TRIMS, 
cross retaliation, etc. therc may be a case for 
India to opt for allernative (iii) for a trial 
|X-ri«Kl ol. say. Iwo years. II the WTO 
functions to its satisfaction, it may therualler 
opt foraltcinativeli). If not. it may thereafter 
opt lor altci native (ii). But it caiulosoonly 
if it can persuade a fair numirer of other 
imporlani ctHjnlries to do (lie same. (itlierwisc 
it will be very counterproductive for India 
lo stay out of WTO in isolatitm. 

Hi'wever, even if India finds it necessary 
lo opt for alternative (t). it should try to 
mobilise the sup|iort of at least two-thirds 
(and if possible, of Ihiec-fourths) of all 
incmliei countries lo guard against TNCs or 
a few very pt'werful ciMiniries using the 
W'TO lo damage the vital development 
|rolicics and programmes of the undcr- 
develo|ied ciHinlries and the ptnia-r sections 
of their population. 

Fur this it will be also necessary that nut 
only 0-77 acts more unitedly than in 1990- 
93 but lifso secures support from Uie mote 
liberal develo|icd countries. Therefore il 
would be pruduni fi*r G-77 eounirics to 
move tTHire diplomatically than they did at 
the lime of the UNCTAD conference of 
1964. 

Tlic issues of agriculture and intellectual 
proiK'riy rigltls have already been discussed 
threadbare in India. TTrere are both pluses 
and minuses. The latter can he minimised 
only Ihnnigh such action. 

WTf> 

But (me very hnportaiH matter that has not 
been given due attention so far is the 
compositiem and functioning of the WTO. 
In this context the information about the 


WrOpKinmledifldiccha^WpeodKOHefu] 

conskleration. 

It is a good thing that unlike ^F and 
Worid Bonk, the WTX>wiB have onecountiy, 
one vote. But if it depends on U,^ and other 
G-7 countries for bulk of its finance, that 
advantage would be lost. 

In practice, WTO is likely to be a very 
powerful biHiy. In co-operation with lire 
IMF aiKl World Bank witli their weighted 
voting. It would virtually control all the 
smaller countries. It is likely to require a 
much larger bureautiracy than the others 
which, combined with the already tv>wert ul 
bureaucracies in IMF ami V\'.<rKl Bank 
dominated by the princi|ral providers of 
finance, will virtually rule the \v»rlil in 
economic matters. Thcic .irc already 
proposals for furthci cxp.inding the role of 
the WTO to the splicrcs of lalHiur and 
environment. In theory, this may have some 


usefulness. Bui in praciiec. diit! 

enable a small group of pottiicifAs,. ' 

bureaucrats and TNCs to control t^e 

developing countries through tlicse three 

organisations. 

TRANSNA'IION.M. C< sum XIAI SIMS 

Tliis new system is also likely ti> strengthen ' 
very considerably the hands of the 
Transnational Cor|H>rations in' TNCs.' It 
should not be forgotten that these TNCat' , 
ha' worked very hard to cimvcrl llteTokyo' , 
Kt •iiiid GATT to the Uruguay Round WTO. 
Unid leecnlly the power of the TNCs was : 
iKing moderalul to some extent by tlie bigger 
developing countries, some of the agencies 
of the UNO like the UNCTAD. UNDP, 
UNIDO. FAO. etc. -and pressure .il anti- 
hegemony NGOs (non-gt'verumcntal 
organisations). But in future the big 


Siut'Crt'Riits-WTO 


Ministerial Omferenee 
(Hvciy 2 yeaix) 



The W fO will: 

- FocilitiUe implementation and upemlion of all the agreements and Icg^ in.stninu!ttt.s negiAialed 
in connection with the Uniguay Rtaind 

- Ibuvide a lonim lor oil tte^iiialion.s 

- Adminislei the I 'ndentanding on Rales and l*nKodure.s Governing Ihe Settlemeai of IHspuics - 
and Ilk' Trade Policy Review Mechanism 

- (.'o-opendc withthe IMF and IBRD with a view toachieve greater coherence, in global econonuc 
policy-making. 

The PnaiMble 

'nu? agreement establishing a WTO reiterates the objeclives of GATT: 

Rai.siag standard of living and incomcvs, ensuring full employmeni, expamhng production and 
trade, optimal use of world's ro.<iauices, at the .same time extending the objectives lo Services 
and making iliem more pieci.se. 

Iiiiiiiduces theideaof .Sustaiiiabie i)eveiopmuat in lelatHni to Iheoptinuit use of wortd'srciHniiees, 
an<i tik' need to protect and preserve tire environment in a manner cunsislent with tiie vuii«Hi.s 
lovol.s ol national economic development. 

Kccogiiise.s the need for positive idToils de.signed to ensure that developing countries. c.speeiaUy 
Ilk' lea.si developed ones, .secure a beUer .'diare of growth in interoalioiud trade. 
DecMun-Mnking 

Ilk' WTO will continue the decisivui making practice followed under the GATT'. 

Decision by Conseasus svhich is deemed to exi.si if no member fomiaily objects. 

Recourse to voting, where a decision cannot be readied by conseasus, is now instiiutionalised. 
wlasreas earlier it was exceptiuna]. 

Ddd.sion (• >miiiue.sto he takra by a miyority of the vote.s cast on the hnsis of one country, «we vole. 
In case ol inu-ipretdion of provisions of Ihe agreements and waiver of a member's nbiigaiioas 
(he majority retired is Ihree-foudhs of Ihe membcis, unlike the earlier iwo-thirds of the votsoi 
cast representing at least half of the raombers under the GATT, 'i'be granting of waivera will 
be iiHire .strictly controlkd. 

Any member of WTO may submit a proposd to amend the provisions of the Agreements, to 
the Ministenal Conference and the General (Unineil. The quotum required to implement chang^ss 
will depend on dv nature of the amendments. 

Amemtineois relating to genend princqdes such ws MFN uvatmeiil must he approved by all . 
memhens. , ‘ 

i-lr all other amendnnmis only a Iwii-ifainls miyunty is required. 
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boTBttKracy of the WTO in cUmc colbtNV' 
ration with ita counierpart in the IMF in 
ptfticular mlikety tohe much mure powetfui 
then the pivrant OATT bureaucracy in 
pumne narrow trade and financial policiei: 
atttmpoitaiblc expenae of the broader Mwial 
cunai^ratiuna. 

The lobbying powertfTlbeTNCa inGemva 
and WaahingUm. DC with the WTO and 
IMPbureaucracica will be inudi greater than 
that of the developing cuuntriua, capecially 
the amaller onea among them. Tlicae latter 
are likely to find soon that they are in a viae 
aa It were of Iheac hureaucraciea witli little 
fnsedt^n to puraue their invn ancial policies 
for the uplift of the |Mx>r pevtple and backward 
legiona. The policies formulated and pushed 
by the lop echelon of the WTY) bureaucracy 
may turn out to he in practice so many 
ProcruKiean beds hcnctiting only tlH>sc 
c^>untnes who fit them and damaging all 
others wIm> do tKH. 

Many ilcvclopiiig countries, which were 
not content with the Tokyo Round of OATT. 
had hoped that through the Uruguay Round 
amendments they might be able to control 
the rogue elephant, die U.S. with its arbitrary 
actions under Article iOl of its Trade Act. 
But now it apputirs that uistead of contending 
with one rogue elcpliant they will have to 
cemtend with a number of gr.csping octopuses 
in tiie .shape of TNCs. Diis is a pn>spec( 
which deserves much more .serious atteiit ton 
than it has done so fur. especially from the 
point ot view of how this danger can he 
mmimised. 

With the new TRIPS. TR1M.S. OATS aiul 
OATT WHKtiUonalities, tlie clout of the TNCs 
is likely to increase enormously. .Smallei 
developing countries in particular will 
become a plaything of the PlCs. A few 
higgerdevc loping coufitrics like China. India. 
BrayJI.etc, witli large Imme niaikcl .md large 
IHotected base frar production for export ti> 
the neighbouring regkms may gel u sianc what 
better deal Iroiii llic TNCs. But that would 
alsi> depend upon the strength and iniogrity 
of tlieir governments, their capacity to 
mt>bilisc the support of other concerned 
governments, implement firmly inti- 
monopoly and restnclivepraciiccs and laws 
and promote compel ition between TNCs 
from different uHinlries as well as giant 
national corporations. 

But it may well lie a k'sing liallie if the 
national oligarchs fall pre-y to the loaves and 
fishes dangleil by these corptvalions 

In fact tlie way that the U.S succeeded in 
breaking up the unity of the 0-77 in the 
anirse of the Uruguay Round negoiiuitons 
indicates that diis may he a real danger to 
amtend with. A few of the more important 
TNCs working together may prove even 
miHX: powerful in dividing the developing 
emmiries in ttw ^^'T( > than the U.S I ktsirliiient 
of Trade wa.s in the old GATT 

In future whatever helpful gestures and 
cxmcesstims ilw developing etiunirics may 
expect InHii the humatiiiarian consideration 
of the |H:o|ile and governments of the 


deveiopod countries, no snelicansideratitm 
should ItecxpixiiHlftnmTNCeforiiwMmpie 
TOason that ihe htireaucrala of TNCs will be 
less subject hf democratic pressure. The 
posiiibiliiy of the TNCs and giam national 
corporations acting together .dioukl also not 
be undeiestimated. In a scenario of 
uim^ictahle power|>lay. die Inircaueratsof 
WTY) uml IMF will alsohaveqnile significiinl 
roles to play. If they have only narrow trade 
and finaneitil conskksrations in view, they 
may lilt towards the giant corpmratiims. If 
they have hi'oiider soeial cemsiderations in 
view, they may till towards the people of 
the developing cisjiiirics and their govern¬ 
ments. Among the im|>ortant international 
bureaucracies, that of the WTO is likely to 
have the greatest clout eventually. How that 
hureauciacy should be constituted and re¬ 
cruited needs theieforv urgent eonsideratiim 
of all concerned Icaticrs of public opinion, 
piirliameiiu and govcrmnenis. 

Ta.sk k* GATT 

It is now very important that G-77 should 
unite once again, avoid the extremism that 
It had followed in I^M and mobilise Ihe 
suppi'it of Ihe lilicral developed ct>unlriu.s 
like Ihe .Scandinavians ami try toensure that 
Ihe WTO, its eoiniiiittees ai^ bureaucracy 
funclionmS a-lia'lson NCshul aspixsnolers 
of such policies ot ira>lc and ilevciopmeiii 
as would really help tiic emanc ipal u>ii i >f llic 
|XH)m sections ot the world's po|)ulaiioii. 

It is imporliinl from this siandpoiiu lo 
ensure that (i> the WTO is not unduly 
dependent on a few rich i ouniries for its 
linance. and (ii) itsi onunittoc mcnilx:rs and 
officers arc .selected on the hu.sis of their 
progressive tievciopment outlook and 
annpctcnce and not merely their expertise 
in Ihe fields of trade ami finance. For the 
former, it would he u.sclul to prescribe that 
llic WT'O should not accept from any one 
aiuntry more than ^ per cent coniribulum 
lowanls Its total administrative expenses, 
(in tact a lime bus «.ome when a similar 
ceiling should k- {Vovided for IMF' and 
World Bank also.) .As regards the latter, 
WTt) .should reel uii its senior officers trom 
development •igcncie.s like the UNCTAD, 
UNIIX), FAO. cli. and devclopinciil- 
tirienlcJ experts from governments and 
universities who have proved their com¬ 
mitment aiul competence lo devek'pm.’iit. 
No single cmintry should have an unduly 
large share ol the senior ptuits. 

Anuniber of commentators have recently 
pointml out Ihe undesirable features of Ihe 
WTO. TRIPS. TRIMS, etc. from the 
standpoint of the devebping countries. IF 
the G-77 had been united and alert, some 
of these could have been obviated. But at 
this late Stage, it would not he wise for any 
imptirtaftt developing country lo stay out. 
Instead they sluxitd ail join the WTY). restore 
the unity and effectiveness of G-77 and act 
eonccrtedly to minimise s^c of these 
deficiencies. In this context, u4iat has been 


said in thb jpiwkwa poragyafih about 
financing and stiiYing atwiU neeive high, 
prkxriiy. 

Spedal attwttK»rabould be paid to imsura 
that the TNCa do not moke the WTO a tool 
for achieving their nanow objectives. To 
miniffilse the growth of otigopedy, which is 
areal danger, not tmly from TNCs bat also 
from giant national corporatbns, the anti< 
momipoly and restrictive practiceK law rianild 
he made really effective, eompulsoiy 
licensing of patents should be enforced, 
suppressbn of patents should be prohibited, 
royalty for use of patents should be 
controlled, unethical lobbying with local 
politicians and hureaucrais should be guaided 
against and reasonable transparency in 
operations should be ensured. 

Most TNCs try to present themselves as 
MNCs. But any TNC which has majority of 
shareholding, directors and controlling 
executives from only one country should not 
he called an MNC. Merely having factories, 
managerial staff and collaborators in more 
than one country does not convert a TNC 
into a MNC. If that were so. Hast India 
Company. United Fruit Company. I )o Beers. 
Coca Coia. etc, would all have qualified to 
he culled MNCs*. 

TNCs go to a developing country not from 
devekipmcniciHisidcratiiNis but forecononuc 
advantages and power lor tlieir key 
bureaucrats. They can no doubt bring large 
capital resouiecs. valuable technical know- 
Ih>w and employment op|xu1 unities for kwal 
|Mxiplc and also help mixleniisellieiroutkHk. 
But tile price that lias lo he paid for all these 
needs also lo be lakcn into consideration hy 
the developing countries in particular This 
IS not mere Swadeshi and Swaraj. Potential 
advantages and disadvantages should be 
cansfu ily weighed. It may he ftxiiish lo avoid 
all such risks. Bui il would lie wise lo lake 
only caiefully calculated risks. 

But there siiould not he also Ihoughitess 
bias against TNCs. T1ie.se days giant national 
corporations otien pose some of Ihe dangers 
usually as.sociaied with TNCs lo a much 
largcrextent. Tlieir political clout, oligopoly 
power and mal|>racticcs arc often much 
greater than tlaisc of TNCs. On the other 
hand, the TNCs. especially if they com0 
from several countries, provide very healthy 
cmnpelilion and help promote cfricieney 
and economic ik-vckipnicni. The position 
would, however, lie very different in 
ditl'enmlly situated developing countries 

TNCs usually prater to set up factories 
in countries which have comparative 
advantage in terms of natural resourees, 
disciplined and cheap labour force, entrepot 
fucilit'ies or large domestic market and 
political stability. The Pacific Asian coun¬ 
tries ofler more of these unlike many other 
G-77 countries. Il is important that the 
G-77 countries (with the helpof UNCTAD) 
should eommission careful studies of the 
various factors mentioned above in 
formhiating (heir piMicies towards TNCs 
and the role of the WTY). 
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Slippery Slopes Nazi Medkine 

Amw Jesaai 

WImi ModkhM! Went Mwk Bioethics ud tfie Holocaust by Arthur L. 
Citplan; Huinuna Press, Totnwa. New Jersey, l‘#92; pp ^59. 


IN Iasi (SIC amt hall decadcM mise has Iwen 
written on llu: huielhicai iKSuea involved in 
Nazi medicine and its human experi- 
mentetton, than in the prcuedini; years.' 
German medicine’s amnesia was even 
greater - of422 articles on medicine under 
National Socialism published worldwide 
between I96f>iind l979,oni> twois'iginatud 
in the Federal KepuM ic of Oermany. and the 
first monograph on /Viv.wViowv under 
Nnli/>W.V(N'io//.\mwasprinled(sil> in 19X5 

ThescicnuncuiMnmuniiy'sciSKhsniiaiion 
of the Na/i medicine is well known Only 
in ihe last lew years has serious analyses of 
reliUed biuetliical issues Iregun. However, 
the profession which has a kmg tradition of 
.(Uionomy, particularly in the western world, 
and has hw centuries taken pride in havmg 
a well-formulated cikIc of ethics to govern 
Its members, hardly attempted to apply it in 
Nazi doctors for almmit a quarter century 
after the hotiKaust. This is especially 
significant considenng that many important 
Nazi scientists who had played an active 
role in the holocaust had escaped the law. 
subsequently occupied high positions in the 
universities and lahuratones. The US and 
other countries helped to cover up crimes 
committed by German and Japanese 
physicians duiing the second world war 
Witliin Germany one could not have expected 
much as after the war the academics closed 
ranks A few of those who were identified 
for their 'direct invoh’cmenl' and were 
'disgraceil' wore prosecuted, coiiimiilcd 
suicide or lied ihe country The rust, with 
Che tacit support of vutorious natknis, were 
ivhabililaled andpros]x»ed in thalconspiracy 
of silence. Tbis attitude ensured dial Ihe 
close nexus between biomedicine and Nazi 
ideology umiinued even after the collapse 
. of the Third Kcich. As late as 19X9 it was 
revealed that skeletal and tissue samples 
from hokKausi victims were being used for 
leaching purpirses in West Germany Only 
an international outcry on the issue foixvd 
German medical schools and instiimions to 
bury tliis tissue sample collections in 1990. 

1110 axodemnatiun of Nazi Medicine was 
arguably hollow. Thevictarious Allied forces 
and thcii srientisis had queued up to pick 
up the xpiuls of Nazi crimes and the whole 
world knew that Ihe infamous Nazi 
experimeatal findings were being studied 
seriously and used by them. In die process, 
those who Clakned victory over the greatest 
evil of the 20th centuiy ended up waging 


a thoroughly unpiinciptcd battle amongst 
themselves lor the spoils and secrets of Naz^ 
Oermany - a lad wcll-docutiicnied. 

Na/I DtSTORS 

The book opens with the chilling 
testimonies of the hoiocausi survivors who 
bad K’cn cx|H.iiinvnled U|N>n. Sara Seiler 
Vigorito, wlnt as a child in the concentration 
campspeniayearmJoscfMengelc’spiivatc 
laboratory, in her essay 'A Profile of Nazi 
Medicine. The Nazi Doctor - His Methods 
and Goats’, describes Mcngclu as a doctor 
who loved precisitHi and older. ‘He winild 
not toleiate carelessness ami lie dcinamied 
respect from Ins colleagues and 'puiicni' 
victims. He was extremely intelligent and 
although his victims feared him. lie was 
never thought ol as a monster. Rather, it was 
the depth of his uitellecl twisted into a science 
of human dusinic'ion that we. even the 
youngest of his vtclims, feared most Yc i. 
how did he act.' Vigtoaloquotes lioni her 
personal memoirs ol that irauinalic |ieriod 
of her life- 'Dr Mengele approaches a 
wtHskn cage in which two small children 
are impristMicd He points to (Uie of the 
children and orders that the child be >•nlllghl 
into the examining i«K>ni Theciiildis !.<>c'd 
onto the examining table nakcil .iihhiiIi i- 
gagged and eyes arc Mmdfoldcd. Assisiaius 
Imld Ihe child ikiwn smio the tabic lai each 
si^. The dcKtorsic-ps font-aid sviili Ins scaqicl 
and makes a long incision into Uic child's 
left leg along the tibia. He tlien Ixigliis to 
lake scrapings from the bone. When lie is 
finished. Uic leg is hound up and the cliild 
IS returned to the cage... nothing is given for 
pain." Tlicsc testimonies make readers 
experience the trauma suffered by the 
survivors. The dtKiors' actual conduct 
becomes almost visible. TItis Is necessary. 
For. on this subfcct, there cannot he- a cold 
bkKxled scientific and rational discussion. 

FIlie A Cohen, a physician who was a 
prisoner in a number of concentration 
camps, in his in-depth study on ‘Human 
Behaviour in the Concentration Camp’, 
imtvidex uisigbis into the psyctnilogy ol 
the ,95. According to him, Ihe average SS 
menctuisisled of nornial nutivkluals (iqian 
from exceptions), who because o| tlieir 
criminal super-ego had become normal 
crkakiais. In his study of the daily life of 
many Nazis inchargeofeamps. he concludes 
ihit ‘The SS man looked upon htniKelf as 
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normal, and when lie had finished his job. 
lie went home quietly, kissed his wife and 
children, played with his dog. called on bke 
' riunds, etc. And whether iiis job consisted 
in gassing Jews, in shtMling Poles, in taking 
roll call, in conducting a selection, in 
overseeing a labiHir group of prisoners, etc, 
made no difference, for it was hts job and 
dial had U> he dune”. The behaviour of the 
SS camp physicians intiigue.s Cohen. 
Nevertheless be believes that their 
behaviour was no different from the other 
camp SS men. 

Arthur Caplan. in his Preface sums up the 
dilemma ol the scientific community. Par 
long, many people believed that tlie scientists 
were forcibly used liy the Nazis in their 
work. Now scholars have realised that 
“medicine and science had played crucial 
roles both in KaUeriiig of Na/i ideology and 
in implementing the Final Solution. 
Moreover. ...many of tlic [diysicians, puNiC 
hcallii officials, and scientists who had bsen 
involved witit die Na/i movemeitt lelt no 
I emorsc over their .icuviUes. Tliey believed 
(hey hod acted ethically in setting out to 
sterilise and destroy Jews, gypsies, 
homosexuals, and other groups perceived 
a>. (hi eats to Ihe racial health of the German 
naiion " Hius, he expkxles the myths that 
the Nazi medicine was inept, mad nr 
cocn-ed. Furttici, he says “hy subscriMng 
t(> these myths, bioethics has been able tn 
avoid a painful confrontation with die fact 
that many who commiUcd the crimes of the 
holocaust were cs'mpclent pliyskians and 
health caic pr>>le.ssionals acting Irom their 
mot al convictions.'' 

This fact was well reflected in the 
Gerin.m |ihysician Harlmut M Hanauske- 
Atiel's lecture al die Sixth WoridCongress 
ol Intel national Physicians for the 
Ptcvciition ol Nuclear Wat at Cologne. 
While scolfing at the state's prescription 
of translating the gemKidal theory of 
nuclear deleiienc-c into the respectable 
tut in molt igy of disaster medicine, ivt reierod 
to (he way Nu/i medicine translated the 
gciioc'idul doclime of ’nun* Aryan 
degeneracy* into the terminology of 
hygiene He described this process as the 
suhmission ol German medicine to Nazi 
gcnocidal theories. Such uleological self- 
suhniissiim Iregins by passively accepting 
or msi protesting enough against, or at 
worst, by agreeing to the openly dis- 
criminatt ay policies. Foriasianee. when the 
discnmina-tirei against lews was openfy 
enfiu'c’ed when lliey were dismissed from dx; 
universities ufiet (he Na/is announced 
Nuremberg decrees, only one scientist is 
known to have re signed. 

Oiplan’s essay shows that medicine and 
biomedical sckailisls were m«t die I'ringk 
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ebilwntKfeut‘Sv«ie lituinch 
Nw«i party and Ha prognunmca. ... The 
HokKaual, unlike many odier inatancea itf 
maaa killing;, waa scientifically inspired, 
lAqxsrviscd, and mediated genocide.” Robert 
in ‘Nazi Biomedical Policies’, 
provides impi>rtant data on the medical 
profession of that time in Germany. Befcm 
the rise of Hiller to p<wer in 1913. ft per 
cent (3.0(M)) of all doctors had joined his 
party and by 1942, nearly half (.IR.tXIO) of 
f all doctors were memlivrs. In 1937.dociorx 
were ivpresentcd in the SS seven times 
moa* often titan was the average in the 
employed male population He also 
diKumenis how various techniques of mass 
murder were devised by doctors who also 
made efforts to gei them accepted by the 
Nazi authorities. 

Nazi Da l A 

The essays in the book chiefly discuss the 
extent to wliich the present-day research and 
practices in areas like eugenics, genetic 
engineering and euthanasia could be 
compared with the postofNazi biomedicine. 
Authors caution us about using the analogy, 
provide parameters within which such 
analogies have some relevance or contend 
diatthejiresenl does not have adirect relation 
with the Nazi past. After the sections on 
'Testimonies’ and ‘Medicine, Bioethics, and 
Nazism' which form the backdrop of the 
subject, the main section on ‘The Use of 
Information from Nazi ‘experiments’ opens 
with an essay by Robert Pozos. Poaw had, 
in fact, earlier called the science behind the 
Dachau hypothermia experiments on the 
inmates of concentration camps ‘atriKious’ 
and turned to the bioethical community as 
well os to the print and broadcast media. 
Here he argues, in contrast to bis earlier 
position, that “these data should be made 
available to interested scientists so that they 
might advance humankind’s understanding. 
However, the source of their insight or the 
authors of the unetliicalexperiments should 
not be acknowledged in the scientific 
literature." Robert Berger, from his case 
study of both ethics and science of the 
much quoted hypothermia experiments, 
‘Na/i ficicnce' directly joins issue with 
Fo/os. ills study shows that the Dachau 
experiments weie not only unethical, but 
were also unscientific. He questions the 
jMisition of some scientists that parts of 
those r^ndings. it not all (as the experiment 
in its entirety was unreliable, unscientific 
<ind uncthicah could still be used. Velvl 
Greene, p.'irtjcipating in the debate makes 
.1 very interesting suggestion “We must 
jnii the Holocaust and the Nii/i experiments 
directly under the flo«Hllights and on 
centrestage even if some of us and our past 
•ind p!cscnt-.are partly illuminateil by the 
glare. Insiv.id ot banning the Nazi data or 
assigning it to some aiehivist or custodian 
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committee, I maintain dtat it he exhumed, 
printed, and disseminated to eveiy medical 
school in the world aliXig with the details 
of methodology and names of the doctors 
wbodid H, whether or not Uicy were indicted, 
acquitted, or hanged. ...Let the students and 
the residents and the young doctors know 
that this was not ancient history or an 
episode from horror movie where the 
actors get up aftet filming and prepare for 
another role. It was real. It happened 
yesterday. It was ‘medical’: it was ‘scientific', 
it was contemporary with the development 
of penicillin!" 

His sugge.siion of informing and educating 
people, generation after generation, is 
absolutely valid and must be taken up. By 
banning the information on the Na/i crimes 
committed in tite name of science, we will 
only push those crimes under the carpet. 
However, that still does not conclude the 
debate. Another question is whether them 
is anything worthwhile in the data and 
whether their use. even to save lives, would 
provide partial legitimacy to those crimes. 
There is a sharp difference of opinion on this 
issue. Some are sdll guided so strongly by 
the principle of benefloence that they almost 
say that data from any source, howsoever 
unethically obtained, could be used to save 
lives kxlay. Some arguediat such use would 
at least make the victims feel that their 
sufferings were not in vain. Some victims 
and scientists, on the other hand, find it 
revolting that the data could even be thought 
of being used; Tlicre c.mii<>t K .i science 
which docs not consider humans \ .il'i tbie. 
There are also shades of opinion in the Is <• 4 
which neither talk ofbanning nor providii 
legitimacy. But one has not heaid the 1 . 0 ' 
word on the issue. 

The book covers all the major hum.iii 
experimentation by the Nazis. While the 
experiments also involved coid-bkxxled 
mutilatiiHis and killings of human subjects, 
the mass killing, particularly for racial 
hygiene, appear to be simple and 
undisputed. However, the establishing of 
wiy connection between the Nazi euthanasia 
programme and the present-day move for 
permitting euthanasia evokes passionate 
responses from both sides. In this section 
(‘Medical Killings and Kuthanasia’) Ruth 
Macklin's contribution (‘Which Way Down 
the .Slippery Slope?') most be mentioned 
for its excellent presentation of the current 
debate and the context of the Nazi 
euthanasia programme. She identifies three 
approaches in the present debate. Hie first 
finds many similarities between what 
happened during the holocaust and what 
goes in hospitals. The second approach 
argues against the meaningfulness and 
accuracy of alleged similarities. The thitd 
approach, according to h«. is not an 
intermediate position, but rather, one that 
sounds a cautionaty alarm about die dangers 
of the slippeiy slope. In her paper, beginning 


with the ‘dhildren'xeutiianisia' jjrogramtne 
of Nazis, she explains in detail each 
approach but clearly in favour of the third 
approach. Ghviously, the issue is not 
whether what is prnctiaed today is identical 
to Nazi practice. In a historical issue of tiiis 
kind, many similarities as well as 
dissimilarities can be demonstrated. But 
the holocaust did not begin with a 
'euthanasia programme' It was preceded 
by the scarcity of resources brought about 
by post-first world war situation and the 
great economic depression. Thus, when, in 
the present situation, one broadens one’s 
perspective to understand the suffering 
meted out to people through amscious 
health policy decisions, one does feel 
uncomfortable with hospital-based 
euthanasia or with allowing large numbers 
of people to die by not making health cans 
accessible to them when they need it the 
moslor by conducting doubtful experiments 
in the name of controlling fiopulaiion. Or, 
as a recent controversy showed, in allowing 
the state to remove the uteri of menially- 
handicapped women inmates of the stale- 
funded institutions only because the state 
claims tohave no funds to take cam of such 
women ’ s menstrual hygiene. In the context 
of developed capitalist economies, the 
rising cost oi market health care, cut-backs 
in government funding and non-coverage 
of millions i>f jobless, the aged, the racial 
minorities, etc, the support for allowing 
people who wish to die or helping them 
in the process could be the most dangm^us 
slippery slope Simply put, the issue is not 
only whether voluntary euthanasia is etliical 
but also the specific historical context in 
which the movement for voluntary 
euthanasia has emerged After showing 
that the slide rni the most dangerous slippery 
sl<^ has already begun, Macklin says, “I 
do not suggest that efforts cannot be made 
to hidt a slide that has begun. But when 
a society regularly and systematically 
confuses economics with ethics, and uses 
cost benefit analysis as its only tool in 
forging health policy, it will fail to recognise 
the most dangerous slope of all”. 

Ronald B Cranford emphatically states 
tiiat there are no ineantngful similarities 
between the contemporary euthanasia 
movement and the Nazi euthanasia 
programme. He points out that in the 
Netherlands today as many as 5*I0,(X>0 
patients have their lives ended each year by 
the practice of active euthanasia. He explains 
that unlike tho Nazi programme, the 
contemporary euthanasia programme is for 
thebenefitoftheindividiinl il is ulwoluu l\ 
volunttfy and is inii-iided as mercy or 
comipassion for the individual patimit who 
is suffering. He also points out that the Dulcii 
doctors have not accepted euthanasia bee Buse 
they found anything attraetive in the Nazi 
ideology. On the contrary, the Dutch 
physicians were the only physicians in any 
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of tlw bccopied Biirnptean cow 
OertnMy reniKukl liw Nasu eutlwiiuiqa 
programme doritle the kccoihI witiiU war. 
Thmfore. hti vehemently Mayn thin it in an 
inatilt to tliinking pe<tple to auggent 
KlmUarilkui. 

Nazi SfiPNt* 

The leal aeclkm of the htwk. 'The Abuse 
of Medicine and the I.egucy of the 
Hotocauat’ dissectsthcscienceitsdf inorder 
to understand something that ciwld l)e 
inherent in the way the science and seientilic 
esiablislunent is structured today for giving 
rise to the monster of Nazi 'science'. In 
his paper 'Abuse of Human Beings for the 
Sake of Science', Jay Katz reminds us that 
the cimcentration camp studies had their 
antecedents. These French and German 
experiments consisted of transplanting 
cancerous tissues fiom one breast tt> the 
another apparently healthy breast, UKxnilating 
healthy urethrae of women with gonococcus 
bacilli, experiments with young women and 
men to prove that the second stage of 
syphilis was infectious, experiments with 
newly bom infants with tubercle and 
gonorrhoea bacilli to study their 
pathogenesis, and so on. He describes five 
reasons foi the occurrence of Nazi 
experiments, viz, obedience to the Fuhrer 
(or to the authevity), the ideology of race, 
die ideology of science, the ethos of pro¬ 
fessionalism and the impact of the war on 
soldiers and civilians, and systematically 
explains how these root causes are still 
operative in human research. These points 
are taken further by William H Scidelman 
in "Medspeak' for Murder’. He contends 
that the Nazi medicine had iu origins in 
the same aiademic and professional 
environment that influenced the 
development of the health care systems of 
the developed world. Nazi medicine, 
therefore, did not die on the gallows at 
Nuremberg: its influence continues to this 
very day. He systematically examines 
various aspects of what be calls medical 
culture, such as language, symbols, 
institutions and the academic hierarchy to 
^ elaborate his contention. 

Genocide, big or small, is ultimately 
.'genocide. It does not matter whether 
kmiwledge of science was deliberately used 
or the scientist directly participated in 
accomplishing a particular genocide. The 
medical profession cannot remain silenton 
gcniKide simply because no doctor or 
scientist was directly involved in 
perpetrating it. Many genocides have taken 
place since the bokteaust ip the world. To 
what extent have scientists actively come 
out against tfiem? What actions haw been 
taken by tlw scientificctmununiiy b^piuvent 
such genocides from occurring'/Two recent 
gemKides, in Bosnia and-in Rwanda, «id 
the response or non response to them by 
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the international commpnify, ineltidsig (hp 
scientific community Illustrate thM the 
lessons of the experience of the holocaust 
have not been learnt. In both caaes, ethnic 
cleansing was actually carried out in a 
systematic way. Reports do not indicate 
the participation of doctors although 
concentration camps, in the case of Bosnia 
lasting a few months, were established to 
accomplish the 'Final Solution*. Should 
not such periodic occurrence of genocides 
also be a concern of science and of 
scientists*' 

The root causes of the holocaust, us 
identified by Katz, still continue to exist 
in science as well as in the polity. Inter¬ 
nationally. for the last one-and-a half 
decades, the political spectrum has swung 
towards the neo right. Ideologically being 
soft fascist, the neo-right has nut hesitated 
in making tacit acuimmodation to the neo 
Nazis. Although in the west, a section of 
scientists in the discipline of biomedical 
ethics has started making serious efforts to 
grapple with the history of hoUxiaust. it 
would he naive to assume that an average 
doctor in the west is unaffected by the neo 
rightist and neo Nazi propaganda. The neo 
Nazis have also forcefully denied that the 
holocaust ever occurred, demanded 
nshabilitation of Hitler and the myths 
propagated hy tliem constitute a new version 
of proUxxds 

Western racism finds its counterpart in 
Indian commuiialism, although they are 
not identical. Add to this, the internalisation 
of castcism and denial of basic dignity to 
the dalits, you have an Indian scenario 
punctuated by ever present 'friendly' 
Nazism in ail walks of life. The means used 
to discriminate daiits and minorities have 
been sometimes indirect and subtle, 
sometimes blatant and bloody. It is easy 
to discuss why only one scientist resigned 
vdien Hitler announced Nuremberg decrees 
to dismiss all Jews from universities but 
difficult to confront the fact that in our 
scieniific departments our aiiministratm' 
scientists regularly make elaborate plans 
to deny entry to the reserved calegoty dalit 
candidates, or, that medical students and 
diwturs were in the forefront of the anti- 
leservalion agitation in the mid-19K0s in 
Gujarat; or that there have been reported 
casesof gross discrimination in the medical 
treatment of communal violence victims 
hailing from the minorities. 

Our experience in the field os health 
service researchers has shown that a very 
big section of doctors, in private practice 
CUT in the government sector, are from 
prejodiced against dalitxandintnorities.In 
lasttwoyears. Bsthecommimai temperature 
of the nation has gone up, docUirs have 
been heard in an increasing number 
expressing these prejudices openly. 

Since the late I ^ century Germany has 
been a leading centre for medical sokAdfic 


research. The outsttwding dlinimans in 
Germany were also university profeasora 
with training in scientific investigationa. 
These medical clinics were not separated 
from the laboratories. In order to place its 
medical science on a higher iwder, the US 
bos also learnt from the German model of 
scientific medicine and reorganised its 
medical education and practices. India is 
not Germany. Its base for scienlifie medicul 
research is very poor. Our medicul 
establishment is not trained in scientific, 
research and therefore, very few of our 
outstanding clinicians ore gtxid researchers. 
Thus, as and when the slate gets tbmoughly 
communalised, their prejudices will be 
reflected more in clinical practice than iri 
research. Nevertheless, whatever research 
that is undertaken especially research on 
human reproduction, still blatantly brings 
out the pteiudiws. particularly against 
women and other weaker sections, and also 
gross disregard tor ethics. 

What IS wonying is the near absence of 
any protest from within the maiiisire<im of 
the profession against such prejudicial 
aUnosphere and violation of ethics in clinical 
practice as well as medical research. Frar 
instance, even when media reports of 
violation of ethics in contraceptive research 
started pouring in, no medical or medical 
ethics organisation took the initiative to 
campaign against it, leaving the (ask of filing 
a public interest litigation U> women's 
organisation Till this date, the willing 
participation of doctors in the forced 
sterilisation programme during the 
emergency period has not even been 
discussed by the profession as an ethical 
issue. Or for that matter, when a patient on 
the operation table was teutaliy murdered 
hy the communal goons in a leading public 
hospital during the last year's communal 
riots in Bombay, hardly any outcry was 
heard from the profession. ThcM: instances 
only emphasise the pressing need to 
document, to campaign against prejudices 
and for bringing the erring doulors to justice 
and toeditcale the profession. In the absence 
of such an effort, one may suddenly 
discover, in the same way as it happened 
in Nazi Germany, that a big section of our 
I lofcssion has membership in the 
communal and semi fascist parties and 
organisations. This is minimum that we 
must learn from the history of medicine 
under Nazism. 

Note 

1 Of the 1S7 ctlaiioiis in the BiMiugra(diy tm 
the subject given at the end of the book, two 
are uadated; 14.5 citations were publi^ed 
between 19*0 and 1992; 169 (91 per cenli 
out of 185 citalions an* dated alter 1970; and 
of 16 eitMions in the first half of the ball 
cenhiry Since the holocaust, nine are tit>m 
the 1940s uben the NuteiiihOTg Inals of Na» 
dociots shocked the world. 
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Wate Markets 

RDDIwwtiii 

Virowad water Markata and Irr^tion D«v«lo|im«nt: Pulitkal fCronomy aad 
Practical Policy by Tuxhiutr Shah; Oxtord University Press. Bofhbay, 1993; 
pp 241 ■¥ XX, R$ 325. 


AMONG the newer dcvelttpinenlN in 
irrigated agriculture in India is the 
emergence df water selling hy wcll-tiwncrs 
t» niher farfflers in their vicinity The 
eeitmuny wide share of such waters in total 
groundwater use in irrigated farming are. 
however, lacking But there is no d«tub( 
that the activity of water selling by farmeis 
is now of greater signilicanee than that of 
watte selling hy the state lhn>ugh public 
lube wells. Tushaar.Shah has in recent years 
done sustained investigations into the 
economics of groundwater markets. The 
results of these investigations were brought 
out in a series of papers. He now offers 
us a systematic account of his thinking on 
die subject in which rescaivh interest is on 
the rise. 

The bode consists ot nine chapters. Three 
gpals of groundwater policy, namely, 
pntduciivity. equity and sustainability, are 
dealt with in chapter I. The political aspects 
in irrigalum development arc explored in 
chapter 2. The emergence of fragmented, 
informal water markets in various parts ot 
the country, along with their social impacts, 
is studied in chapter 3, entitled ‘ThcNaturc 
and Winking of Water Markets'. This is 
fotluwed by a detailed empirical analysis of 
the structure and conduct of these water 
markets, as also of the factors affecting the 
terms of transactions in such markets. How 
pricing of elcctricify structure influences 
groundwater markets is investigated in 
chapters, which is the main contribution of 
the author to the litoratuie on groundwater 
marines. 

Ciroundwaler use is beset with powerful 
(mtenial effects which lire explored in 
chapter 6, entitled 'Groundwater Markets 
and Sustainable Watci Resource Manage* 
ment'. The problem ol sea water ingress m 
coastal groundwater aquifers is highlighted 
in chapter 7. eniilied 'Groundwater 
Managemuni m hragite Famlogics. A Case 
Study fnvn CisiNlat Gujarat'. Hu! cmijunctive 
use i>f canal and groundwater is explored in 
chapter H. witli special reference to the Mahi 
canal ci'mmiuui of central Gujarat. Finally, 
main arguments of the study arc recapitulate 
in the last chapter number 9. Besides a 
bibliograpliical section, both the author and 
subject indexes are provided at the end of 
the monogriqih. 

Four major beneficial effects of 
groundwater markets are identified by the 
author: (1) higher and more risk-free farm 
income .hrr buyers of groundwater, 
(2) opportunities offered by water markets 


to small farmeis with water cxtracliim 
mechanisms (labelled WliM hy tlic author) 
to increase tlicir incianes by selling surplus 
(undenitillscd) capai ily of their WFMs. and 
(3) lamiless peojilc getting hciiercmpkiy ment 
opportunities Iwcause <>f gn;aterprevaicnec 
of labour-using irrigated agriculture in the 
countryside. The more efficient a water 
market is, the higher wiHild be the magnitude 
of these iNneHls. 

Indian landholdings are ikMonous for their 
I ragmenlalinn in .space a factor that inhibits 
investment^ in WHMs. Since this problem 
afflicts both small and large farmers, need 
forbuying imgation waturforihefragmented 
land parcels exists for most farmers. Thus, 
water buying is practised both by large and 
smalt tormers. ’Therefore, water buyers are 
not necessarily small fanners. On the basis 
of data gathered in recent micix> level studies 
the author found that water selling is more 
pnmounced in water abuudanl regions tlian 
in water scarce regions. But he makes an 
untenable assertion (p205) that areas watered 
by water bought in water markets is left out 
ol leckoning while compiluig official 
statistics of groundwater-irrigated area 
(wiiich ore based on whethera field is imgated 
or rainfed in a given agricultural yev, and 
not on an enquiry from well owners as 
regards to their gross irrigated area). 

A disturbing apprehension about 
ground watermarkcls hw been theumergence 
of ‘Water lords' in the cinintiyskie. who 
could tqtprojyiale the bulk of the produce 
from small fanners' lands watered by them. 
The author reports that depending upon the 
intensity of compcIiUon, the share of water- 
seller in crop output may vary across space 
and time. “In many parts ot India, for 
example, a third of the crop share for water 
is quite common. In Bangladesh, the share 
t>f water (he means water sellers) dropped 
from .50 per cent to 33 per cent and, more 
recently, to 20-25 percent in some areas as 
local cmnpetition intensified. In Gujarat, in 
Cimtrast, water sellers are claiming SO per 
cent, in some cases up to 66 per cent, of the 
crqi share" (p 206). 

How do we foster competitiveness in 
groundwater markets which naturally tend 
tobemonopolistic?'nieratiouf waterselling 
price to incnanental (raaiginul) pum|viig 
costs is taken as a measure of moni<)s>iy 
power of a water seller. If the mvgii al cost 
of pmnping is somehow li«wcn.i‘ well- 
ownen can be induced lit lowvi the ii water¬ 
selling prices. Towards this end, (he authtw 
commends recourse to flat (fixed) power 


tat^ wtddfjslhtMtohoimiKiwh^ 
electric motor. He fiiifllu wider aiding in 
UP, HaryaiMi, Andhra Pradesh, B^sr and 
TamilHedu te|te* plsce at lower prices (Rs 
2.50 to 7 50 per pumping hour) than in 
Gujarat (Rs IS to Rs 45 pur iuHir) tveausc 
of the flat pixwer taritT in operation in states 
(XhcrihonOujarai. “Innuiarai. usthcOqjana 
FJcctrwity Board swiicii^ from PR (pro- 
raiaorvariahtc) lo itrogressivv F'K (flat rate) 
in June 1V87. ihcre was observed a 25*60 
per cent decline in water prices in dilYercnt 
IMirts of the slate ..." (p 212). According to 
him, this benefited 1.5 lo2 million rcHHirce- 
poor families in vantnis iwrts of the state. 
However, this niay result in increased 
exploitation of gnxundwater and inercased 
use of electricity consumptioii by Wl M 
owners (40-60 per cent increase in pouvr 
consumption was observed by Rural 
Electrification Cotporation in UP and 
Maharashtra). In a groundwater short and 
power-deficient state we face the tradc-«)ff 
of bcttei* groundwater markets functioning 
al the expense of threat U> groundwater 
ecology (inter-gcncration miquity) ant^an 
aggravation of power shortages in the non- 
Bgricultural sectors because oi diversion ol 
powerto agricultural pumps, as is happening 
in the northern slates of Punjab, Haryana and 
Uttar Pradesh. The author shows due 
awareness ot tlicsc ad verse consu(]uenccs of 
flat piiwer lariff but he thinks these would 
be of marginal importance in groundwater 
abundant regions. This is an area which 
needs further research hy scholais. 

The exposition in ibis bcNik is marred by 
excessive use of abhrevialiuns. though a 
two-page lisi of ahhrevialioiiK is potvidcd 
by the author (And some abbreviations are 
missing from (his list, c g, WRA for water 
resources authority). It is not an easy reading. 
Still there is n«> doubt that this study is a 
major contribution to literature on 
groundwater irrigation in India. The author 
deserves to he complimented for taking 
pains to write (he monograph. I would like 
to eonclude the review by the following 
two quotations trom Foreword by A 
Vaidyanathan and from the Preface hy the 
author respectively. "While his (Shah’s) 
arguments and conclusions will not be 
shared universally, the wealth of factual 
data and analysis of various aspects of the 
problem presented in this monograph 
should sUmulme a wider and informed 
debate on a variety of important issues 
concerning groundwater management in 
the country" (p viii. Foreword). 

'To set the recrad stnigbt, let me hasten 
to add dial even after seven years of study, 
one cannot ckim to understand the game 
fiilly well, i have studied one hidierto 
neglected Bspectfaidyihorou^y,and realise 
that them ore maoy other a^iects that we 
need tostndy and undtarstand birf(»e weeven 
begin to think about mwagin^ India'a 
groundwmer nwottrees” (p x. Preface). 
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SPECIALAimCLES 


India’s IkK Reform 

A Progress Report 

Aiii»r«ili KaKcU 

Three years is too short a period to judge the rewIts of India's tax reform undertaken as a ke\ ivmponent m structund 
adjustment. Even so, some stock-taking of what has been achieved so Jar in the light of the slated goals migla he in order. 
That i.\ the aim of this note 

Section 11 looks at the trends in growth of reventu and Section HI appraises the tax siruciiire, before and after the 
rejomis. Section IVdraws attention to the results oj tax reform in some dex'eloping countnes am! the likelv Indian scenario 
in the next Jew \ears. The final .section .sets out .some priorities for the fiaitre. 


I 

Tlw (iuMis «f R«rorm 

TAX nstonn invariably ftarns a k*-y ctmijv- 
iicntol Mruciuml adjuxUnent prociamincsof 
dcvekipm): couniriex, and lor gtxxJ rcaxtai-s. 
Tlic moxl important reastai is that whuii a 
country undeilakex to reform its ectaiomic 
stniclun* lo overcome chnmic macn>-ect»- 
manic imbalances and remove impediments 
to gniwth. II IS imperative to hnng the lax 
system lix) in line with the basic thrust of 
ihc structural reforms, vi/, enhancing effi- 
ciciKV in the alltKatjon and use of tvsources 
by promotmg competition and avoiding 
needless interference with market forces. 

For vanous reasons arising ftom admini¬ 
strative deticiencies ami pioblems inherent 
in the structure ot their economy, govern¬ 
ments in less developed countries in general 
had come to rely more on taxes on foreign 
trade and a medley of taxes on domestic 
pnxiuctiiai and trade than on taxes on income 
orcapital to meet tlieir revenue needs. While, 
m deference to equity, progressive taxation 
of income was practised, its contribution to 
revenue has seldom Ixren substantial. Kvasion 
was widespread and the laws were riddled 
with lixipholes. On theotherhand, the system 
of indirect taxation prevalent in these 
countries rarely followed any rational pattera, 
having evolved mainly out of changes made 
fmm time to time in response to exigencies 
o( revenue needs of the government. 

A typical (perhaps particularly acute) 
example of bow irrational and harmful a tax 
regime could be was provided by the system 
of domestic trade taxation in India. Taxes 
were levied on all commodities including 
inputs and capital goods, at different stages 
of production and trade, rendering the system 
terribly complex and non-transparent, while 
adding needlessly to a>sts. Hic attempt to 
use the tax sysban lo servea variety of social 
and economic objectives compounded the 
complexities and eibded its potency as an 
inatiumenl (o raise revenue. Policy-malcers 
seeking to poll the country out of recuirent 
crisis and improve the pr^ormimce of the 


economy had to recognise ih.it Nuch a 
^tincture ol tuxes thwart-s growth and creates 
prolilcms in balancing Ihc government's 
budge) with all its attendant cimsequenccs. 

A basic task of lax reform has been to alter 
Ihi' siructurc radically by lessening die 
dependence on customs as a revenue source 
and moving over to a regime anchored on 
a scienuru system of taxes on income and 
domestic consumption that begets adequate 
revenue hui avoids (or minimises) the 
dislss'iions and costs inflicted Viy ad tun, 
irrational imposts. While equity continues 
to he an important consideration, the accent 
has been on efficiency. Equity, it was felt, 
would he served better if the taxes were 
properly cnfiHccd atidthatcalledforasimple, 
transparent and non-confiscatory regime. 

Care had, however, to he taken losee that 
revenue did not suffer in the reform (mxtess, 
rather, was augmented on a stable footing 
For, faced widi large and recurring deficits 
in their budget, governments of the 
developing countries had two choices to set 
things right, vi/. either to prune expenditures 
drastically or to get the revenue system to 
generate more revenue, or both. .Sincemucb 
of the expenditure giowth of governments 
has often stemmed fnuti unsustainable 
expansion of the public sector, adjustment 
programmes on the fiscal side have, 
understandably, stressed the need for 
contracting the government’s activities and 
unnecessary involvement in the functioning 
of the economy. Such contraction is thought 
desirable also in the interest of efficiency. 
There are, however, limits beyond which 
public expenditures cannot be compiussed 
without hurting the economy or the poor. 
Thus it is generally acknowledged that while 
in the short ran adiustment has to emne 
mainly through caps on expendihires, in the 
lunger run revenuehas to respond favourably 
if the adjustment is to endure. This is why 
a prime objective of tax reform has been to 
e^ance die revenue buoyancy of the system 
by ovethauling both the structure a^ the 
adminixtration, atid fimlitatingccHnpliBnce 
and enforcement. 


A regime of laxcsoti income andduntestic 
consumption on comprehensive bases at 
reasonable rales is now universally 
commended as the best vehicle for serving 
the objectives ol neutrality, revenue 
buoyancy and administrative ease. Reform 
of income tax often poses an uphill task and 
takes time lo produce results. Hence, aldiough 


T\bi f I: Totai Tax RavuNoa cx- OuvaaMManr 
(('Fm'RF. and Si Aras) and Raiiu to GDP 
fIUgO-81 TO 1993-94) 


Year 

Tax 

Revenue 

(Rsf'nwe) 

ODPai 

f^ummt 

Maiiei 

Pnoes 

(RsCraic) 

Ratio 
olTax 
Revenw 
to GDP 
(i'err4»t) 

1980-81 

19844 

136013 

1459 

1981-82 

24142 

159760 

15.11 

1982-83 

27242. 

31525 

178132 

15.29 

1983-84 

207589 

15.19 

1984-85 

35813 

23134.3 

15.48 

198S-8« 

43267 

262243 

16.50 

1986-87 

49539 

292949 

1691 

1987 88 

.56976 

333201 

17.10 

1088-89 

669^5 

395779 

16.91 

1989-90 

77692 

4.56820 

17.01 

I9')0.91 

87723 

532030 

16.49 

1991 

103198 

615655 

16.76 

1992-93 

11481.3* 

705566 

16.27 

l'>03-94 

124035** 

795878 

15.58 

Growth rales (per eeni per annum) 
1980-81 lo 


198.3-86 (a) 16.11 
1985-8610 

13.87 


1990-91 (b) 15.51 
1990-91lo 

15.49 


1993-94 (c) 12.31 

14.37 



Sates: * Revised estimates for the suries and 


actuids lor the centie. 

** Budget estimates for the stales and 
levisad estinud&<> for the ceolns 
Growth rales lor penods (a) and (b) 
have been worked oul using the lunc- 
Iton T e AB* fbrperiod (c) the flgures 
indicate the average annual growth 
rale of three years. 

Sourre/r. Imlian Economk SUilisties, Miaisuy at 
Finance. Fm GDP, Eronomir Survey, 
, various issues. GDP for ropS-Pd 

esUmaIrd, assuming a 12.8 per oe« 
giuwih over 1992-93. 
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iiiaoiM ink wfwm it upcctAl 

atientkin in tlie nform agemia bacataike of 
iU high visibility, the butxienof tax structure 
refoni) has devolved largely on the taxes on 
' <%neslic consumption for which the Value 
‘A^dctlTax haspnwed tnbe the mostsuitable. 
The worid-widc m<we in recent yean towards 
lowering of income tax rates with fewer rate 
bands and adoption ol VAT to replace the 
panoply (if taxes on domestic traiJe reflect 
almost a consensus tm what tax structures 
aboukl lixik like if they are not to act as a 
drag on growth and at the same time assure 
stability in government finances. Such a 
stnicture, it is believed, makes for simplicity 
and transparency and alsoserves equity better 
while helping to raise more revenue at less 
cost to the Mimmunity. Given the problems 
of enforcement in economies with latgc 
unorganised seciors and ptutr compliance 
culture, a major effort in tax reform in 
developing cinintnes has been directed 
towards strengthening the administration 
through modernisation of equipment, 
organisation and methods of tax derailments. 

The goals enunciated by the Tax Reforms 
Committee (TKC) headed hy R J Chelliah. 
in fiumulating its recommendations which 
formed the blueprint for the lax reforms 
undertaken hy the union govenunent in the 
last three years, were on similar lines. The 
guiding principles which Ihc commitlee sel 
for itself contemplated a lax system that 
would he economicatly rational, simple and 
stable. It would have moderate rates with 
luoader bases, acceptable to taxpayers, be 
progressive butnol such as induces evasion 
Highlights of the [voposals put forward by 
the TRC were reduction of the rates of all 
the major taxes, vir. customs, income Uix 
and central excises, widening ol (heir base 
by removing or curtailing exemptions and 
concessions, drastic simplification of Ihc 
liiws and procedures, replacement of the 
< ‘ig l.ivi-s ••II .lonieslic pnxiuction and 
ii.idv liy a value .uidud tax and a thorough 
revamping and modernisation of the 
administration Regarding the revenue 
objective, the committee postulated that the 
reforms “should be fully or at least, nearly, 
revenue neutral in their totality however, 
Uic system should become more income 
elastic” (TRC, Interim Report, Chapter 5). 

Several of the recommendations of the 
TRC have been implemented while action 
<m some, especially on the administration 
(iont, is under way Three years is too short 
a periixi lo judge Ac results. Kven so, some 
stock-taking of what has been achieved so 
far in Ac light of the stated goals might be 
in Older, lliis is Ae aim of Ais note. .Section 
II looks at Ae trends in revenue gmwA and 
Section III appraises the tax structure, before 
and after the refcvms. AlAough Ae TRC's 
first report came in December 1991, Ae 
move towards reform began m June 1991 
and so the trends are analysed for the pedod 


1991-92 to 1993-94 (taking 1990-91 1» Ae 
base year) as compared to wknt prevailed 
m Ae preceding five yeam, viz, I9I)5-S6 to 
1990-91 Section IV draws attention to Ae 
rosultsoftaxrefonn insooiccd'titcdcveloping 
countries and the likely Indian scenarki in 
Ac next few years. Section V sets nut some 
priorities for the future. 

Briefly, what one finds is Aat while there 
has been a noticeable shit) in Ae tax stnicture 
in Ac desired direction wiA a pronounced 
upward trend in the share of direct taxes in 
the centre’s revenue, levenue growth as a 
whole has suffered. Altho<jgh there arc 
encouragmg indications ol a pick-up in 
collections in the current year, levenuc fiom 
the indirect taxes has to grow atamuch faster 
rate Aan seems likely by Ae present trends, 
if Ac overall lux-ODP ratio is to get back 
to Ae pre-reform level That does not seem 
possible unless the country goes in fora full- 
fledged value added (ax on acompreheasive 
base. Some thought needs to be given also 
to Ae question of conluaing inequalities 
Aat are likely to get accentuated m Ae 
absence of any tax on bequests or 
inheritances. 

tl 

Trends in Revenue Growth nnd 
Tux Ratios 

Data on tax revenues of Ac governmeni 
(centre and states taken together) foi Ac 
years I9fl0-Kl to 1993-94 are set out in 
Table 1. The figures relating to 1992-93 and 
1993-94 take account of Ae actuals and 
revised estimates respectively of Ae centre’s 
revenue fmm Ae ma|or heads. No such 
information is yet avail^le regarding Ac 
states’ tax revenues foi these two years and 
so. in Ae case of Ae states, the table 
inairporates revised estimates, respectively 
The table also gives Ac figures of GDP tor 
each of Ac years coVlsred along wiA Aeir 
growA rates. 

Computations based on these data show 
Aat aggregate tax revenues of Ae government 
registered a growA of 12.3 per cent during 
Ae first Arce years of reform (hereafter, 
reference period), as compared wi A 15.5 per 
cent in Ac immediately preceding five years, 
Aat is, between. 19R5-R6and 1^-91. The 
annuiU growA rate in the first half of 1980s 
was 16.1percent.Hius, revenue growth had 
started d^lerating even before the refonn 
measures started coming. The reforms could 
not arrest the decline at least in Ae first Aree 
years. 

It Aould he noted Aat there was a drop 
in Ac GDP growA during Ae reference 
period, averaging 14.4 per cent annually as 
against a growA of 15.5 per cent and 13.9 
per cent m Ae two preceAng ftve-ycar 
penods, vi/, 1985-86 to 1990-91 and 1980-8] 
to 1985-86, respectively. But Ae decelera¬ 
tion in revenue giowA after Ae reforms 


<Minnotbe axpiaiiied PnAeiy by (bk atilunp 
in outont giowA. In ftok Ae gap tMtwuen 
the growA rates of revenue and GDP seems 
to have widanejd wtA Ae reforms. This 
shows up also in Ae decline A Ae taxfODP 
ratio. 

During Ae l9K0s the raAi of total tax 
revenue to GDP had moved up from 14.6 


Tabi li 2' r"BWTkfc’s (inoAs Tax Rt-vaNiw aNU 
RatK) ioGDP( 1980-81 lo 1983-84) 


Year 

Grow. Tax 
Revenue 
(RsC’iuie) 

(’uiiin’'s 
Cross Tax 
Revenue 
RhIuMo 

caji» 

(Per ('cat) 

1980-81 

13149 

9.67 

1981-82 

15816 

9')0 

1982-83 

17657 

9 91 

1983-84 

20687 

')>)! 

1984-85 

2342K 

10.13 

1985-86 

28670 

1091 

1986-87 

32838 

11.21 

1987-88 

37666 

It. 30 

1988-89 

44474 

11.24 

1989-'XI 

51636 

11.30 

1990-91 

57576 

10 82 

19'>l-92 

67361 

to 94 

1992-93 

74637 

10 38 

l')93-94* 

76750 

9 64 

GruwA rales (per cent pei annum) 


1980-81 lo 1985-86 

16 13 


198S-86IO 1990-91 

13 3') 


1990 91 lo l'W3-94 

1021 


Naif * Revised esUiiMies 


Source: Indian hcantmu Stali\ti <». Ministry ol 

liiiMice 



lABII-3-SlAris' 

'Own 1 AX Ri-vi-Nis and 

Rai'oio( 5DP (1980-81 lo l<W3-94) 

Year 

tlwnTax 

Sl€Svx' 


Revenue 

Own Tax 


(Rsfrore) 

Revenue 



Ratio (o 



GDP 



(Pei rent) 

1980-81 

6664 

4.90 

1981-82 

8296 

5.19 

1982-83 

9.546 

5.36 

1983-84 ■ 

10803 

5.20 

1984-85 

12343 

5.34 

1985-86 

14596 

5.57 

1986-87 

16701 

5 70 

1987-88 

19310 

.3.80 

1988-89 

22451 

5.67 

1989-90 

260.56 

5.70 

1990-91 

30145 

5 67 

1991-92 

35837 

3 82 

1992-93 

401.36* 

3 6«) 

1993-94 

46396** 

5.83 

GrowA rales (per cent peraiinuiii) 


1980-81 to 1985-86 

16.14 


1985-8610 1990-91 

15.72 


19*J0-9I lo 1993-94 

t5.49 


Notes: * Revised estimates. 


** Budget esuinates. 


Source: Mian Economic SuUNicr, Miaistiy of 


Hnaace. 
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)wr oeiM in 1980-H) lu 17 } p«r cow hi 
I987>X{(, b« declioiid to 16 5 por tent In 

1990- 91 There was a slight retovery m 

1991- 92 bui the ratio dipped again in the 
lolk>wmg year and sUxmI at about 15 6 per 
cent in 1995-94 

Table 2 Kports the liguics ><1 the tax 
levenuuot the centie (gross thatis lietore 
transtci to stales) foi the same pemxl with 
eompuiaiunis tot lax GDPtatiuandgiowlh 
rales Table 5 contains similai intoimation 
onrcvuiueliom the slates owntixes Tlicse 
two tables Ihiowsome light on whal iimlei lies 
thudeeline in the growlhtaleol the combined 
tax levenuc ot the centre and the states ind 
in the lax CiDP latios tor the economy as 
a whole in the wake ol the lelotms as 
eoinpaieil wilh the tWopieeeding fise ye ir 
IKIHxIs ' 

llisec ideiit that the letoimsh ivc imp icted 
on the levenues of the eenlle iniieh moie 
adversely Ihm in the ease ot the slates 
Centre s gross tax revenue legisieied an 
iveiage growth ol only 10 2 pei cent over 
Ihe ye iis l‘WI 92 19‘)2 9t md 1995 94 is 
ig iinsi Is 4 pel cent diinne l9Ks X6 to 
1990 91 ind |0 I pel cenl ovcl die pelioel 
I9K0 HI md I9H5 HfitTible 2t The stales 
own lax lexeiiue eiowlh dso has legisieied 
I ileeline in the lelelenee peiiod but olilv 
maigiii ills lioin 4s 7 pel cent to IS s pei 
eelll 11 ible t) 

While the si lies leveline giowlhh isleept 
ibleislol(il4P Ihegrowthol eenlle sgioss 
leeemie his t dien shiipiv beliiiul Ih it ot 
Cd>l* As iiesull Ihe I iliool eenlle sieveliue 
lotiDP Ills gone dovenlloiii II 5 {lel eelll 
111 I9K9 >X) md 10 K pel eeni in 1990 91 lo 

9 6 pel eelll III 1995 94 (Tible 2) It the 
lepoils ol sliDill ill III Ihe leeenui lioin the 
III Moieenll ill ixesaseompaiedlolheavised 
esllin lies loi leWt 941) jppeil lobe eolleel 
Ihell die eenlle st ix CiDPiatioloi llie yeai 
mt|uestH>ii wouldlurneniltolK evensin diei 

111 Ihe else ol the slates Ihe slow down 
III the gtowlh ol IIX levenue his lieen 
iniigiiiil bv only 0 2 peieeiil ige points as 
iioled ibove mdiheillix CiDPialiosliows 
a slichl Use liom S 7 |V i eelil lo S X iki 
eelll (\uh Table 5) Bui 111 il ll is iieil helped 

10 neulialise the deeliiie m the ovei ill li e 
eoinbined) lax (il)P laiio caused bv die 
decline III the huoyaney ol eentle s I ixes 

Table 4 shows the gioss tesenues ol iht 
eentle uiKlei direct iml indiieel taxes md 
then piineipal eompoiieiils Tlie lible also 
g IS es the 11 gi owlh I ales dui ing the tin ee sub 
pelloe)sol 19K0 HI to I9KS X6 I9KS K6 lo 
1990 91 and 1990 91 Ui 1995 94 A 
rein.nkable lealuie ol the eentie s leteiiue 
tioneU 111 Ihe retoim yens brought out by 
the table is Ihe |ump in the growth ol dlieel 
iiixcs Irom 12 I pur cent in the tirsi hall of 
Ihe I9K(K and IS bpereent in the sceond 
hall lo 24 8 per cent in the years ol iciorm 
Aeccicrationol udleetions irom uirpm atioa 
tax Ik particultufy striking, 26 2 per cent. 


TABia 4 *Oi(«sx laXRrvfNiipui iiu < inikai tlovixniai-wi 

(Rtnorrf 


Year 

CjKjss 

Revenue 

Direct 

laxiiA 

lax 

I 5 »suikd 

liieinm 

lax 

llidiivcl 

faxes 

< usioms 

l>iilO|l 
f Xeise 

1980 81 

15149 

2966 

1577 

1440 

10185 

54IW 

65(81 

1981 82 

15816 

5755 

1970 

1476 

12061 

45(H) 

7421 

1982 8» 

17657 

4100 

2185 

|570 

15557 

5119 

8059 

1981 M ' 

'0687 

4475 

2492 

1699 

16214 

5585 

10222 

1984 85 

:M28 

4755 

2556 

1928 

18671 

7041 

MI5I 

1985 86 

28670 

5620 

2865 

2511 

25050 

9526 

12956 

1986 87 

52858 

6226 

5160 

2879 

26612 

11475 

14470 

1987 88 

57666 

6755 

5455 

5192 

iixin 

1 5702 

16426 

1988 89 

44474 

8829 

4407 

4241 

55645 

15805 

18841 

1989 90 

51656 

t0IX)5 

4729 

5010 

41655 

I805(. 

22406 

pm 91 

57576 

11050 

5555 

5571 

46546 

2IK)44 

24514 

1991 92 

67561 

15552 

7855 

6751 

52(XW 

22257 

281 lU 

PW2 95 

74657 

18152 

aw 

7888 

56505 

25776 

50852 

1995 94 

76750 

21211 

1051X1 

95(X) 

55559 

225(8) 

51750 

(irowthnitcs {|Hi (eiii par mnum) 






1980 81 lo 1985 86 

16 15 

12 08 

15 97 

II 05 

17 27 

21 II 

15 05 

198' 8610 1990 91 

J5 l<) 

15 56 

15 91 

17X5 

15 55 

16 57 

14 17 

I9<«) 9' lo PW5 94 

1021 

24 76 

■t 

20 98 

6 22 

5 W 

9 II 


Simiir Indian I iimnmrStatislns Miiiisliv il 1 in iiKe 




1 \BU 5 SlIARI IX l)lkl< 1 IMlIsiUKl 
(iKoss Iax Kivini I-IX nil ( iMkei < 

II 1 \M S IS 

I »V)-K\M s 

(/*« Il 1 

1 Magt e) 

Ye U 

Diael 
1 IX 

( llipill itioil 

1 IX 

Pelslinil 

llleilllli 

I IX 

lllillleel 

1 IXes 

( Usleillis 

1 1)1911 

1 Xeise 

1)80X1 


’1047 

~ 10 95 

7744 

25 95 

'l 94 r 

1)81 82 

25 71 

12 46 

9 5 5 

76 26 

2'’ 19 

16 92 

1982 85 

25 22 

12 57 

8 89 

76 78 

28')<) 

45 64 

1985 84 

21 62 

12 05 

821 

78 58 

26 W 

49 41 

1984 85 

20 50 

10 91 

825 

79 70 

50 05 

4760 

1985 86 

P)60 

9 99 

8 76 

80 40 

55 25 

45 P) 

1986 87 

18 96 

9 62 

8 ■’7 

81 04 

54 94 

44 06 

1987 88 

17 95 

9 11 

8 47 

82 07 

56 58 

45 61 

P)88 89 

19 85 

9 91 

9 s4 

80 15 

55 54 

42 56 

1989 91) 

19 57 

9 16 

9 70 

80 65 

5495 

45 59 

1990 91 

19 16 

9 27 

9 55 

80 81 

55 86 

42 58 

1991 92 

22 70 

II 66 

9 )9 

77 21 

55 01 

4175 

1992 95 

24 29 

1192 

10 67 

7s7l 

51 86 

41 51 

1995 94* 

27 64 

15 68 

12 58 

72 56 

29 52 

41 57 


Nnh * B Iked on n vised budge I e si im ili s 

Simin Indian I < imnmir Staustn \ Minisire ol I loanii 


Iam r 6 Kmiooi (iross I A), Ri vini I (» nil ( iniicm (>< ei ksmimi lotilJP 

iPiKtittantS) 


Yea 

(iros 
Revenue 

One el 
lakes 

( eiipeiraOoii 

lax 

15 rseiii U 
llie exile 

1 tx 

liidiati 

1 ixes 

( Usidllls 

1 HieNi 

1 xeise 

ODPal 
('uncut 
Market 
Pneek 
(Rs( nuc) 

1980 8i 

~67 ~ 

T|T~ 

1 o’l 

TorT 

~7 49 “ 

251 

4 78 

156015 

1981 82 

9 90 

2 55 

1 25 

0 92 

755 

2 69 

4 65 

IS9760 

1982 85 

9 91 

2 50 

1 25 

0 88 

7 61 

2 87 

4 52 

178152 

1985 84 

997 

2 15 

1 20 

0 82 

781 

2 69 

4 92 

207589 

1984 85 

10 15 

2 06 

1 10 

0 85 

8 07 

501 

182 

251545 

198* 86 

10 95 

2 14 

1 09 

0 96 

8 79 

5 65 

4 94 

262245 

1986 87 

n 21 

215 

1 08 

1)98 

9 08 

5 92 

494 

292949 

1987 88 

11 50 

205 

105 

0 96 

9 28 

4 II 

4 95 

555201 

1988 89 

II 24 

225 

1 II 

1 07 

9 01 

599 

4 76 

595779 

1989 90 

II 50 

219 

1 04 

1 10 

9 II 

5 95 

4 90 

456820 

1990 01 

1082 

207 

1 (8) 

1 01 

8 75 

5 88 

4 61 

552050 

P29I 92 

1094 

2 49 

128 

1 09 

8 45 

562 

4 57 

615655 

1992 95 

10 58 

257 

126 

1 12 

KOI 

5 57 

4 57 

705566 

1995 94* 

9 64 

267 

152 

I 19 

6 98 

2 85 

JW 

705878 


Note * Revised ekiunaieei 
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cumparcd to I.19p6rcentintii«i>re-)refnrin 
yean. Ptrsoiutl incdine tax ha.< alsu ahown 
greater buoyancy in the reform period, 
growing aioearly 21 per cent annually on 
fan average as compared to 17.9 per cent 
(luring 1985"86to 1990-91 and 11 percent 
ih the preceding five ycura. 

' The lei^ in revenue from direct Uxea, 
however, haa not been able to neutralise the 
decline that ha.s taken place in the indirect 
taxes. Revenue growth from customs and 
excise, which together accounted for over 
75 per cent of the gnws tax revenue of the 
centre until recently, has dropped to a mere 
5.1 per cent and 9.1 per cent respectively 
following the reforms as against 16.6 per 
cent and 14.2 per cent in the immediately 
preceding rive years. Revenue growth from 
indirect taxes had started decelerating even 
before the refomis hut the decline has been 
sharper in thelasl three years. While all this 
has brought about a decline of moro than 
one percentage point in the centre' s revenue- 
ODP ratio as iKitcd earlier, there has been 
a noticeable shift in the lux structure at least 
at the centre. 

Ill 

Tax Structun; Chantiti! 

Going by the revised budget estimates for 
1993-94, the share of direct taxes in the 
centre’s gross tax revenue has gone up 
impressively from barely 19.2 per cent in 
1990-91 to27.6pereentin l99.t-94(Tahlc .5) 
with a corresponding decline in that of 
indirect taxes. Customs revenue now forms 
less than 30 percent of the total us compared 
to 35.9 per cent in 1990-91. The two key 
aims of die reforms, vi/.. lessening the weight 
of foreign trade taxes and increasing that of 
direct taxes, are evidently materialising. 

The rise in the share of income lax has, 
however, not sufficed to make up fully for 
the loss from the tariff rctoims. Tlic base 
being low. even a nearly 25 percent increase 
in .revenue per year could not prevent tlic 
falliivtheccnlre'stax-ralMifrom lO.K to9.6 
percent resulting from the slump in customs. 
A rise of 0.6 percentage points in the ratio 
of duect taxes to GDP evidently ctnild not 
match a fall of t .7 percentage points in that 
of centre’s indirect taxes to GDP (Tabic 6). 

For the states, indirect taxes constitute an 
even more dominant source of revenue, 
aconmting for over 95 per cent of their 
revalue from taxes at their commaiul. The 
proportiun has registered an increase of 0.57 
percentage points during the reform years, 
with a corresponding lall in that ol direct 
taxes. The share of sales lux. the principal 
tax instrument of the states has rcgisictcd 
a decline matched by an increase in that of 
stamp duties and registration fees, and the 
motor vehicles tax (Table 7) Currently (as 
of 1993-94). direct taxes of the slates form 
0.2 percent nf GDP, and indirect tuxes 5.6 


percent(Tab1eR).Ge«rty.tberefonnsbave 
not touched the states tax structure yet. As 
a result, the overall slraoture taxes in the 
country remains heavily tilted towards 
indirect taxes, accounting for over 80 per 
cent of the total tax revenue of the centre, 
states and union territories combined 
^ablc 9). There has. no doubt, been an 
increase in the share of direct taxes but their 
ratio to GDP still remains at only about 2.9 
per cent (Table 10). 

In sum, reforms so far have succeedetl in 
making a small dent on India'sHax structure 
by reducing the weight of customs duties 
from 23.5 percent in 1990-91 to IX percent 
in 1993-94 and raising that of direct taxes 
from l4percenlto IXper cent but the share 
of taxes on domestic traile (made up mainly 
of union excises and slates’ sales taxes) still 
remains at 63.4 percent as uimpared to 62.5 
percent at the commencement of tlic reliS'ms. 
The shift away from foreign trade taxes 
appears to have taken place at the cost of 
overall revenue growth, witli a clear drop 
of more than I percentage point in the lax- 
ODP ratio. The rise in the relative share of 
direct taxes has rc.sulted partly from the 
dcclkiv in tl|g revenue from customs 

IV 

International Expertence and 
Indian Scenario 

It is mit as if reforms push up revenue 
levels instantly in every case, although 
revenue augmentation has been an 
important ohtective of tax reform in 
developing countries facing chronic fiscal 
disequilibrium. In Pakistan, despite 
reforms, the tux-GDP ratio has stagnated at 
around 13 to 14 per cent during the 8()s. It 
still remains at a little above 13 per cent and 
the system continues to depend heavily on 
foreign trade taxes while the contribution of 
direct taxes remains tow. In quite a few other 
developing countries, however, tax reform 
has produced dramatic results within 
relatively short periods. 

By implementing a complete re form ot the 
internal tax system as a key element of its 
'new economic policy' Bolivia succeeiled 
in increasing its tax revenue from a mere 3 
per cent in 19X3 and 1984 to 13 per cent 
of GDP by 19X6 and 17 per cent in 19X7 
[Bird I992|. Nearer home, Bangladesh has 
been able to push up its lax ratio from 7.7 
percent in 19X2-X3 to over 11 pci cent now 
(199.3-94). Cianprelicnsivetax relorm helpul 
Initonesia l«i reduce its dependence on oil 
revenue and raise the ratio of non-oil lax 
revenue to GDP from 5.6 ficr cent in 19X4 
to 11 6 per cent in 1992. Thailand provides 
aiMXhcr striking example where lax relorms 
have led to a spurt in revenue, raising the 
lax-GDP ratio substantially within a few 
years (from 1.3.3 jier cent in 19X6 to 17.1 
per cent in 1992) enabling the budget to 


gtmetate nurplutea which are now hcbig 
investiid in itiffastnXsUire in itx backward 
regions. 

In most of these countries, the reforms 
have also induced marked change in the tax 
structure as well. Indonesia has been shle 
to reduce its dependence on customs duties 
from 26 to 10.5 per cent and increasing the 
weight of non-oil income taxes from 6 to 
25 percent. Thailand too has brought down 
the share of customs in its tax revenue from 
25 to 1X.S per cent while raising dial of 
income taxes from 22 to 30 per cent. 

It may be contended, witli some force, that 
three years is Umi Khorl a peraid to expect 
tax reform in a large federal country like 
India topriKtuce dramatic resullsof the kind 
achieved in Indonesia or Thailand. While, 
as noted, the relorms have made a visible 
impact on Indiu’siux siiuclure. one wonders 
wlicUiur at tlie present p.ice it will be possible 
cither to reverse the ilownlrend in revenMe 
generation and rcg<iiii the momentum 
required to improve the revenue elasticity 
of thesy.sicm oi suslum the .shills in the lux 
structure that seems to be taking place. Tlic 
reasons for misgivings are as I'ollows 

The union liudgcl lor 1994-95 pro|ecls a 
growth of 13.5 pci cent in the tenlic s gnsss 
revenue (over the rcviseil estimates for 
1993 94). II GDP (nominal) grows at a 
higher rate which is not unlikely (around 4 
to 5 jicr cent real growtli and 9 to 10 pel 
cent inn.'ilion), the tax-GDP ratio will fall 
lurilicr. Assuming a likely (nominal) GDP 
growth of 14 (KT cent per annum, centre's 
gross tax revenue will need to grow at the 
rale ol at least 20 per cent jiet annum in the 
next three yours to gel buck even to the peak 
level of 11.3 |)ci cent ol GDP that prevailed 
shortly before die rcfoim (vi/, I9X7-X8 and 
1989-90) 

C'oming to the mu|or heads ol revenue, 
one notices that the growth rale ugsumed lor 
ixirsoiiul income lax. corporaliiMi lax, customs 
and excise in making the budget estimates 
for 1994-95 are us lollows; 



{'iiipo- 

lUllOII 

T.IX 

IVrsoiud 

Inumie 

Tax 

('usi- 

OtlLS 

t 'mull 
Excise 

1904-95 (over 
1993-94 RE) 
(percent) 

IK 9 

t.5.9 

12 

15.6 

(iuiwthohscr- 
ved III IIk' 
preceding 
Ihiee yeui.s; 
1993.94 

IK.O 

20.4 (- 

-).5.6 

.3 

1992-9.3 

I3..3 

17 2 

6.x 

9,7 

l'WI-92 

47.2 

25.2 

7.x 

14.7 


Given the buoyancy mxiced in the last 
three years, projection of revenue growth 
from personal income tax at 15.9 per cent 
in t9*M-95 would mXuppearhihe unrealistic. 
Prom the trends in the aiUections in the ftrsl 
quarter of the curreM year reported in the 
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iwa^ flw f««4«xiiiWKr(Wcwito^ 
ahnaut^M <tHire thM ttnleiiaUxiSi Kevumi^ 
I'ruo curponitkin tax haa been piujected to 
gnwby lS.ftperoent,RepQitsoftn;tmsn(kHM 
inovaae in the profitability of the corporate 
aector in recent monlht would xeem to 
jtntify thia perception although there may 
he a setback if Ae tax ratea arc reduced 
further. It may be recalled that the 
remarkable increaae in corporate income 
tax revenue that had occurrod in I Wl -92 
(over 47 per cent) waa largely a pnxiucl 
of the capping of depreciation ralca at 25 
per cent from 33 per cent earlier. On ihc 
whole, the expectation of 13.5 |>cr cent 
growth in Uie centre'a gross revenue does 
not look unrealiaublc. If imports rise, the 
projections might even be exceeded. But, 
as noted earlier, if the tux level reached in 
the pre-reform years is to be reached, tax 
revenues have to grow by at least 20 per 
cent per annum in the next three years 


(1994'-95 onwards}. This docs not sectn to 
be very Ukely. 

The reason is diat aldiough income tax 
tevenuefhas shown amait growth following 
the reforms, it is di^htfiil whether there can 
be fuither acceleration either in ccaporation 
tax or in personal income tax revenue in the 
nexttfareeyears.Tohc realistic, if the centre's 
revenue is to grow faster, the pick up has 
to aunc fo>in union excises and customs. 
The reforms ol 1994-95-the wididrawal and 
rationalisation of many of the concesKtons/ 
exemptions, widening of the ambit of 
MODVAT and die switch to m/ valorem in 
place of specifle duties - together wiih belter 
industrial growth should helprevenues from 
excises to grow by mure than whal has been 
antreipalcd. It tiw overall buoyancy in the 
centre's tax icvcnuc revives as a result, that 
Would no doubt serve the ob)ective of 
structural reform by providing the cushion 
for moving away from heavy reliance on 


customs. But the goal of tilUtqt tfaestrut^otNi' 
towards taxes on income and consimifitkih' 
(as distinguished from pr^uctioa) and 
reforming thedomestic trade taxes (0 usher 
in a simpler, neutral regime will still renmiu 
distant. While acknowledging that inbome 
tax reforms have yielded tangible results, it 
needs ui he stressed that much more needs 
to be done if the growth momentum is to 
be sustained and the lax reforms are to he 
even nearly revenue neutral 

V 

Priorities for Future 

There is a widely held belief that it is the 
reduction in the rates that made the difference 
in the collection from direct taxes and 
Ihcrel ore further reduction would be helpful 
foi revenue generation. Studies suggest that 
there has Ireen an improvement in the 
compliance index in personal income tax in 


Tabu 7’OwnTax Rhvi-NUhoi-.SiAibc-S uakk» DiRtn anoIndirm-i I axis (1980 XI lol'W-'M) 

(^rcfittagee) 


Year 

0 

Diieci 

Taxes 

band 

Revenue 

Agn 

InciMiie 

'lax 

ladirect 

Taxes 

Slate 

Excisi' 

Stamps 

Kega 

MiSta 

Vehicle.-. 

Tax 

Sales 

Tax 

(iiii 1 MiSor 
.Spini) 

halt 

Tax 

Puss and 
Ckxids 

Tax 

Bee 

Duty 

1980-81 

4.06 

2.1.5 

0 70 

95.94 

12.58 

6.41 

6.26 

57 82 

151 

422 

3 43 

1981-82 

4.20 

2.74 

0.46 

95.80 

11.60 

6.21 

5 51 

58 57 

1.24 

3.78 

3.01 

19X2-8^ 

170 

2.17 

0.12 

96.10 

14.20 

6.20 


57.IHI 

122 

4 74 

.1.40 

1981-84 

1.79 

2.36 

0.41 

96.21 

14.65 

5.87 

5 80 

57.42 

2.81 

4.26 

3.40 

|984-8‘! 

4.31 

2.58 

0.74 

95.69 

15.05 

5.72 

5.71 

56 95 

2.92 

4.00 

.1.68 

t9X<:4(6 

4 11 

2.42 

0 87 

95.67 

14.19 

5.87 

5.70 

57 50 

2.68 

179 

4.33 

1986 87 

1.91 

2.24 

11.62 

96.09 

14.51 

6.06 

5.92 

57.29 

2.19 

3.63 

4.80 

1987-88 

1.78 

2 32 

0.12 

96.22 

1492 

6.51 

5.84 

57.6*7 

1 84 

3.71 

4.18 

1988-89 

4.11 

2.65 

0.29 

95.87 

11.80 

6.63 

5.76 

.58.12 

1 'X) 

3.87 

4.43 

1989-90 

4.46 

2.65 

0.16 

95.54 

14.91 

7.10 

5.44 

57.57 

1 64 

.1.47 

4.16 

I'm-Ot 

4.08 

2.00 

0.56 

95.92 

15.92 

6.93 • 

5.09 

.57 92 

1 40 

3.52 

3.94 

l99t-92 

164 

1.78 

0..56 

96.16 

15.25 

7.42 

5 14 

57.71 

l.1| 

1.17 

4.45 

1992-93* 

3.11 

1.67 

015 

96.67 

14.81 

7.66 

5.44 

56.89 

1 24 

1.19 

4.36 

1993 •94** 

.1..SI 

1.91 

0,15 

96.49 

14.93 

7.49 

5.44 

56 44 

1 15 

3.29 

3.48 


Notti. * Rc\ i.sod osliiiuile.s; ** Budget cslimides. 
Houtce. Mimi Slaiistics. Mini.siry of i■lqance. 


Taw i! 8: Rai kj <»• Own Tax Rt-vi-NUH os Si aths to (il>P (1980 81 lo 19')i-94) 

(/Vreenrages) 


Year 

Own 

Tax 

Revenue 

Dinxi 

Taxe.s 

1.and 

Revenue 

Agn 

Inixane 

Tax 

Indirect 

Taxes 

Stale 

Exase 

Stamps 

Regn 

Motor 

Vctncles 

Tux 

Sales 

lax 

(inci M<Sor 
Spml 1 

•1 all 

I.IX 

PH.S.S and 
(jiNXlB 

lux 

I3ec 

Duly 

CDPal 

Cunenl 

Maikei 

ftnaw 

(RsCnire) 

1980-81 

4.90 

0.20 

0.12 

0.03 

4.70 

0.62 

0..1I 

0.31 

2 81 

0.17 

0.21 

0.17 

1.16013 

1981-82 

.5.19 

0.22 

0.14 

0.02 

4.97 

0.71 

0.32 

0.29 

1.04 

0 17 

0.20 

0.16 

l.5*J760 

1982-83 

5..16 

0.20 

0.13 

0.02 

5.16 

0.76 

0.31 

0..10 

.1.05 

0.17 

0.25 

0.18 

17X112 

198.1-84 

5.2tf 

0.20 

0.12 

0.02 

5.01 

0.76 

0.31 

0..10 

2.'79 

0.15 

0.22 

0.18 

207589- 

1984-85 

5.34 

0.23 

0.14 

0.04 

5.11 

0.80 

0.11 

0.30 

1.04 

0.16 

0.21 

0.20 

23114.1 

19X5-86 

5.57 

0.24 

0.1.1 

0.05 

5.3.1 

0.79 

0.11 

0.32 

3.20 

0.15 

0.21 

0.24 

262243 

1986-87 

5.70 

0.22 

0.11 

0.04 

5.48 

0.8.1 

0..15 

014 

1.27 

0.12 

0.21 

0.27 

292949 

1987-88 

5.80 

0.22 

0.13 

0.02 

5.58 

0 86 

0.18 

0.14 

.1.14 

0.11 

0.22 

0.24 

333201 

19X8-89 

5.67 

a2.i 

0.15 

0.U2 

5.44 

0.78 

0.38 

0.11 

3.11 

an 

0.22 

025 

395779 

1089-90 

5.70 

0.25 

0.15 

0.02 

5.45 

0.85 

0.40 

0.31 

3.28 

ao9 

0.20 

0.24 

456820 

1990-91 

■ 5.67 

0.23 

0.11 

0.03 

5.43 

0.90 

0 39 

0.29 

1.28 

0.08 

0.20 

0.22 

5320.10 

1991-92 

5.82 

0.21 

0.10 

0.03 

5.61 

0.89 

0.43 

0.30 

.1.36 

0.08 

0.18 

0.26 

615655 

1992-93* 

5.« 

0.19 

0.09 

0.02 

5.50 

0.84 

0.44 

0.31 

1.24 

0.07 

0.18 

0.24 

70.5566 

1993-94** 

5.83 

0.20 

0.11 

0.02 

5,63 

0.87 

0.44 

0.32 

1.29 

0.07 

0.19 

0.20 

795878 


Hnteir. * Revisett uslimiacs; ** Budget cWimalcs. 
Souim Indum HcuUtHnic StutMn, Mmisny of FmMtce 
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(he test three yeure (Daiigupta and 
MtHikhc^ To what extent thiii is 
due to cut in rates is. however, difficull to 
for certain, although the studies do 
indicate a positive correlation between 
redo^'tion in average effective rates and better 
compliance. There could be other factors 
also at work. The recent reforms towards 
liberalisation may havchclpedtobring within 
(he organised sector activities which were 
earlier taking place in the parallel economy 
and to that extent may have helped o improve 
compliance. Widening of the ainhit ot tax 
deduction at source and tlicir belter 
monihiring may also have umtributed to the 
improvement. 

After reviewing current thinking and 
evidence on the effect of high rates of tax 
on revenue and efficiency, a recent IMF 
papercimcludcs, ‘'almost counler-inluitively, 
there is no clear evidence of large or 
significant negative impacts” | Shome 1 Wt|. 
As Ihcpapei recognises, this does not warrant 
raising the rates where already lc*wei ed. For 
higher marginal rates would Ik* unfair to 
those who arc already complying faithfully 
with the lax laws and thus aggravate 
hori/ontal inequities. It might alsocreatean 
impetus for avoidance and evasion through 
all kinds of devices - legal and illegal. The 
ca.se for a regime of mtHlcralc rates on a 
broad base is thus unexceptionable Bui it 
shouKI be reeognised dial reforms on these 
lines, even il'dcsirableoncfficiency gniunds. 
may accentuate the inequalities and it is 
necessary lo Ihink of ways to contain (hein 
even it one concedes (hat an increase in the 
ccHiceiilralion ol income and wcallfi may 
(iciiiaps he unavoidable in the initial phases 
of liherulisalion. Kconomic reforms are 
unlikely u> liml acceptance among the people 
if the outcome is perceived lo he unfair or 
unduly favouring the rich. 

It should noi he overlcHikcd (hal personal 
income lax even with the recent spur! in 
collections lormsonly a little over I percent 
of our GDP and touches hardly 1 per cent 
ol our population Kfforts must therefore 
continue lo see that the con uihulionof income 
lax in tlic tax revenue rises to at least 2 per 
cent of GDP. The locus of efforts to this end 
has to he imi administration and simplified 
ways of income determination to make it 
easier to comply witii and enforce m the 
environmciitof adcvelopiiig economy, rather 
than on raising the rates now in torcc (or 
foi dial multer. reducing llicm turther). 

It may he i>f inicrcsi to note in this 
c(>ntcxl (hat while highly piogressivc tax 
regimes of the past aic not likely (i>comc 
back, of late there has Ih’Cii u swing in that 
direction. .Some of the OF.CD countries 
have started raising lax on high income 
earners on a ‘minimum basis, with 
sched ul ar rates appi icahic to ha.scs di f t ercnl 
Irom that of the regulanncomc tax. In US. 
Iiighci income'taxpayers have lo pay income 


tax at least attherate of 21 percent of their 
gross income and similar provisions are in 
vogue in Canada. Denmark applies a 12 
per cent supplementary tax on ‘personal 
income’ (other than income fiom capital) 
over a certain level while Norway has a 
‘top tax' applicable at the rate of S.5 per 
cent on very high incomes (Shome 1993]. 
Minimum taxes on alternative bases such 
us assets are being levied in some of the 
Latin American countries in the interest of 
horizontal equity. 

Given our past experience with 
confiscatory taxation going back to highly 
progressive income taxes would he counter¬ 
productive. A more effective method of 
raising more revenue out of income lax 
would he to extend withholding and even 
apply the tax deducted at tvigin from items 
lUce interest and dividend at say 15 percent 
as the final tax. as is now the practice in 
several countries (e g. Indonesia). How to 
use the presumptive route more effectively 
within our constitutional constraints also 
should he examined. As for minimum tax. 
Mexico's .scheme of minimum tax i>n gross 
assets seems to provide a good model. 

Hie Philippines has introduced schemes 
of ‘modified gross income tax' and 
‘simplified net income tax' togel around the 
piohlems of excessive claims for expense 
deduct ion and delerminat ion of true incomes. 
Hence. wiUiout minimising the urgency of 
moving further towards withholding and 
presumptive luxation and computerisation 
of the information and management system 
in income lux. consideration may he given 
to the feasihilily of using allemalivu routes 
fortaxing income from certain sources and/ 
or levies on proxies tor income to improve 


vortical equity, such as pnipetty taxes, non« 
wage taxes and miniitnim income taxes 
[Shome 19931. 

There have been some innovative tUtempta 
lo revive the property tax in the UKtbrough 
the Council Tax. Pnqierty tax has been a 
majm- source of revenue in Taiwan and 
Singapore (Tonzi and Shome 19921. Urban 
properties have appreciated enormously in 
all cities of India. 'The scope fm- improving 
the system of property tax needs to he 
explored. 

.Studies seem to indicate that the economic 
reforms arc going to generate substantial 
additional income from agriculture. There 
is virtually no tax on agriculture in India 
at present. While taxation of agiicultural 
income through the conventional income 
tux does not seem to he feasible, the 
presumptive methoii like the (ax on 
agricultural holdings proposed by the Kaj 
Committee or a modified version of it 
ought to be given some thought 

Tlie taxes which wciv used earlier to 
supplement income lax on vertical equity 
a)nsiderulion.s weie the wealth tax and estate 
(axes. Wealth lux IS .siill 111 ojietationin India 
and combined with estate duty and gitl lax 
appeared to have exerted a restraining 
infiuence on the concenttaiion of wealth in 
the couiUiy |Bagehi and C'liaudluiry 1983). 
Howevei. lollowing (he leLoniinendations 
ol ilieTKC. the wealih lax has been confined 
mainly to whai is legaided as unpiiKluctive 
assets and the revenue from wealih tux has 
declined sharply. Iioiii Ks .fOO erore in 
1992 93U)Rs ItMicroienow Thetivndinmost 
developing couiiti les has also heen towards 
leducing the lole ot we.illh tax. Among Uic 
I )HCDeountrie.s. annuul l.ixeson wealth are 


Taw 1.0- Share or Dikhn and Inikkh-i Taxi-s in ’1 oi ai 1 ax Ki vi m-i- is 


(’kNTRfc. SlArt-s ANI> I InHiN I l•KKn<>KII s 





1980-8.'! 

1983-90 

1990-91 

1991 92 

1992 91 
(RF) 

1991 94 
(Bli) 

Direct iaxe,s 
oj winch 

16.11 

14 0*; 

13.98 

16 14 

16.99 

18 45 

('oqxiridiun tax 

7.S7 

6.34 

6.08 

7.61 

7.7.3 

8.47 

Taxe.s on income 

6.03 

6.03 

6.13 

6 32 

6.87 

7.66 

Indirect laxe.s 
of which 

83.89 

8.3.91 

86.02 

83.86 

81.01 

81.35 

Union excuse dulie.s 

31.33 

29.tX» 

27.9.3 

27.24 

26.8.3 

23.60 

('ustoins 

18.23 

21.21 

23.33 

21 37 

20.71 

18 14 

Sates (ax 

20.62 

20.26 

20.78 

20 88 

20 89 

22.17 

Soul re: (ioveniiiieni of India. Minusiry ot 1 - 11011100 , Indian Puhlir Finaiwe 

.ShillMir i 


TaBIE I 0 :TaX Rl-VliN>'bSOi-CKmRh.SlAlbSANI>UNK»S ritRHIIOKII-s \S Peri hNIAtil- lotlDP 

(I'eiceiilajiC'^} 


1980-83 

1985-90 

I')<i0-9I 

1991-92 

1992-91 

(RH) 

l')9.1-94 

(BI-.) 

Tax revenue 

15.18 

16.93 

16.49 

16.76 

t6.27 

1.3.38 

Direct taxes 

2.42 

2.39 

2.30 

2.71 

2 76 

2.88 

Indirect luxes 

12.76 

14.54 

14.18 

14.06 

11.31 

12.71 


Source. (Sovcnimenl of India. Minisiiy cd Finance, hutian 1‘ublir Finance Sialimity 
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Icvilsd in 11 rnit of 2X ufthough excnpt in 
Swil/erUimi. the revenue is m>t signifieimt. 
However, itmwi counuies in t)KCI) levy a 
t'orm ol vapilal tranafer tux and some a 
capital gains lax al death |Bint 1991], 

In India csiaic dtiiy was abolished in 1985 
though, somewlvn anomalously, the gift tax. 
continues. While some increase in 
tnetjualilies is to he expected tn Uie initial 
phases' of the ecimomic reform, in order to 
keep tliem in check, it would be advisable 
to give some thought to revival of the estate 
lax or an inheritance lax with a liberal 
threshold and moderate rales. A regime of 
broad-based income and consumption taxes 
at moderate rates combined with reformed 
property taxes and a tax on inheritances has 
been suggested by Chcl liah in a recent address 
as an ideal lor the future (Chelliah I994|. 
Tliese suggestions should no doubt receive 
earnest attention. 

Both hori/ontul and vertical equity requite 
that the base of the duvet taxes should be 
truly broad and include in the ease ol ineomc 
tax all elements that economists regard as 
ingredients of economic |xiwcr such as tringe 
liciict its iiiu) avoid concessional treatment of 
any pai t thereof regardless of the source w 
u.se Indian income lax is yet lt>eome to grips 
with taxation ot fringe benefits. The 
recomiTicndations ol the TRC m Ibis regard 
reniain conspicuously ignoicd 

it needs lo lie stressed that base broadening 
should not be confined lo income lax alone 
and must extend to the taxes on the iiKlirect 
side The suLc'es.s of the re forms in changing 
the tax structure will de|fciul ultimately on 
what happens on the domestic trade taxes 
front heeau.se m the foa'secahle future income- 
tax IS unlikely to play tlie role in the Indian > 
lax siruclua- that characterises the tax systems 
ol iiklusii ml countries likeihe U.S.Howuvei. 
loi the base of taxes on paxluclion and/ot ^ 
sale lo he truly ha>ad, there should tie no 
roumtorexemptionfoi newindusK-ies’ and 
so on. 

One of the deficiencies of the domestic 
trade taxes is the exclusion of services. A 
mcxlest iHsgiiining has |ust been made with ' 
the levy of a scrvicv lax on telephones, non- 
life insurance and slock brokers. If the 
buoyancy of the revenue from consumption 
taxes is to improve ami the distortions 
removed, services have to be brought undci . 
taxation moic generally. This task is again 
nut simple especially because of the 
constitutional division of powers between 
the centre and the stales and the dichotomy 
between goods and services in the definition 
of their tax powers relatin'; to taxes on 
production and sale. 

The fact of the maiter is that revenue 
neutrality, nut to {ipak of belter income 
elasticity, cannH be achieved with the ' 
refonns that have taken place so far until ' 
real firugreiss ix made' in inttodocihg a 
u>m{^ensive tax on domestic ooiMumpticm- 


for which the only efficient instruments ore 
a retail sales tax or tax on value added basis. 
If taxation of retail sales which offers .s 
efficieni way i >f taxing domestic consumption 
is ruled out for administrative reasmis, then 
the only alteraaitve is (he desiination-ImKed 
vidue added tax. Many would be inclined 
to think that acentrally levied national VAT 
ax has been introduced inChinafromJanuaiy 
this year would be the best answer fw 
straightening ourchaotic tax .structure. Titai. 
however, dties m>l seem feasible, given our 
constitutional set-up, unless thciv is a sea 
change in the perception of our politicians 
and policy-makers, landing such a change 
one has perhaps to be content with second 
and third best solutions in which reform of 


docs not come from conviction, but frum 
u>ldcaiculati(Xt of short-tentigains and losses 
of the politic al masters, in the absence of 
general awareness of the urgency and a 
consensus on what is desirable, prospects 
for radical reform of domestic trade taxes 
and introduction of a truly harmonised 
value added tax seem distant. It would, 
however, be idle lo think that our lax system ■ 
can deliver the goods without a . 
comprehensive lax on domestic 
con.sumplion like the VAT. i 

I'Dic aulhoi wisl)e.s lo (hank A K lialcii tor \ 
slates! leal assistana‘.| I 
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and the economic agents who are affected 
most. Untis'iunalcly. political will l<<rn-loim 
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Mytiik Ori^^ of Menstrual Ikboo in Veda 

Janet Cbawb 

A cnu'ial subtext ran he read in feminisf agitations against the injectable contraceptive Depo-Provera: The female 
hodv is not to he prohlematised as the site of pathology and victimised Jor its potential Jeiiilitv. Menstruation is a 
normal, natural female physiological Junction. In this context it is appropriate to reflect upon traditional cultural 
wnstructions of the female body and the meanings of menstruation within Indian .symbolic .systems - meanings which 
have undoubtedly shaped Indian women's {and men's) experiences oj female bodily processes. 


MENSTRUATION in the monthly bleeding 
of non-pregnanl wrnnen of cliildl>cnring 
age. Tliit. article explorcK aspects of 
uniquely Indian cultural meanings of 
mensiniBtion and constructions ol woman’s 
body. 1 will first contextualise these 
meanings and constructions in relation to 
tile contempot ary discussion of and feminist 
agitation against the iniectable hormonal 
c< >n trace pi i ve De p4 >- Hi'overa 

Feminist groups have been agitating 
against the IJi ug'Controller ol India’s 
attempts to allow the introduction ol Depo- 
Piovcra III the Indian marketplace 
Opposition to Depo (and other hormonal 
contraceptives. Net-en and Norplant) has 
been articulated by critics utilising various 
discourses. Women's groups have used the 
medical research and language to expose the 
many negativeside-eflects ofinjectahle and 
implantable contraceptive technology and 
emphasised the dangers of its use with piHir 
and rural women when* health is already 
compromised Human rights and lemini.st 
organisations as well as the socially 
concerned medical community have used 
the issue of resource distribution to question 
tbi>se 'devciopmcntwallahs' and bilateral 
funding agencies who advocate a 'quick 
technological fix' approach to family 
planning and population control. Critics of 
tlic New Bconomic Policy point out that in 
the name of liberalisation, free trade, and 
development’ fiveign multinationals and 
their Indian collaborators (such as Upjohn 
and Max Hiarma - the purveyors of Depo) 
will have lamez-fdire access to llie Indian 
consumer without the monitoring and 
protection of a coherent national drug 
* policy. 

f This is. of course, a gross oversimpli¬ 
fication of acomplex debate. Nevertheless, 
there is a signiHcant omission from this 
discussion. The most frequently encount¬ 
ered consequence of Depo-Provera (or its 
active ingredient DMPA - a synthetic form 
of the female hormone progesterone) is 
alteration in the menstrual cycle. “Some 
women will experience unpredictable or 
prolonged bleeding or spotting... most users 
develop amenorrhea (suppression of 
menstruation) after several months of 
u.se "(1 i (emphasis mine). 

In Aiscunvnlogcof ecological awareness, 
many people are beginning loiL-eognise that 


the cycles and processes of nature (seasons, 
the atmosphere, river waters, the earth) 
must he respected and sensitively handled. 
Ironically it seems as though this sensitivity 
does not extend to the natural physiological 
cydlicity of women’s iHHiies; menstruation. 
One group of women's health activists 
have accurately described the situation. “In 
the ca.se of hormones used for oral, 
injeelahiv and implantable contraception, 
never heroic have so many women been 
given potent medicine continuously to 
suppress a condition (fertility) that is not 
a discase|2|. 

1 would suggest that a crucial subtext can 
be read in feminist agitations against l>epo- 
Provera; the female bixly is not to be 
prohlematised as the site of pathology and 
victimised lor its potential fertility. 
Menstruation is a normal, natural female 
physiological function. 

Within this context it is ap[4k>priate to 
reflect upon traditional cultural construct¬ 
ions ol the female Ixxiy and the meanings 
of menstruation within Indian symbolic 
systems - meanings which undoubtably 
have shaped Indian women’s (and men's) 
experiences of female bodily pixx»M>scs. 

Obviously traditional Indian cultural 
constructions of menstruation differ 
considerably from the bio-medical model, 
in many parts of south India a girl's first 
menstruation was until recently celebrated 
publicly: after emerging from seclusion 
the young woman was bathed, dressed in 
bridal finery, and garlanded witli flowers. 
Aesthetic renderings of a young woman 
kicking an Ashuka tree imply tliat it is her 
shakti which causes the tree to blotun. In 
tantric rituals, which probably have their 
origins in tribal and folk cultures, menstrual 
blood was one of the offerings made to die 
goddess. 

Accixrding to hLsturian N N Bhattacharyy a, 
different areas of India have bad notions of 
the menstruating gixkiess. In Punjab it was 
believed that Mother Barth ('Dharti Ma') 
'slept’ for a week each month, in some parts 
of the Deccan after the 'naviuiitra' goddess 
temples were closed from the tentli to the 
full nuHin day while she rests and refreshes 
herself, in the Matabarregiort. Mother Barth 
was believed to rest during th^i^il weather 
uiHil she got the first shower of niint3|. Still 
Uxtay in the Kamddiya temple of Assam and 


in parts of Orissa the rituals of the 
menstruation of the goddess arc celobraied 
during Ibe monsoon seus«>n. Both the fertile 
earth and woman must rest, be venerated and 
celebrated. 

Bliaducharyyu notes that the uuspitious- 
ness ofmenstfualioii. representing potential 
ferti lity. is symlHilisod by bl<Hxl or the colour 
of bkxxl and is regarded as sacred. .Sindur 
applied in the part of the married woman's 
hair .symbolises the saeredness of her iortile 
potential (when exercised wiihintheconiines 
of patriarchal marriage!) Deities and -acred 
objects are daubed with red cttlouriiig as a 
part of ritual worship. Within Indian culture, 
red signiilcs uuspiciousness and polenlial 
growth ~ these ancient religious ideas and 
symbols are definitely linked to the biiMid 
of menstruation. 

Understanding these nuances of India’s 
cultural history it is not surprising to find 
that some studirvliuvc shown that Indian 
womencxperieiii.>- menstrual irregularity, 
spotting, or lack -ol menstruation us 
significantprohlcnisr4| .Sociologist Veena 
Das explains the cultural assumptions 
which umlerlic this experience, “...tlie 
female body makes the notion of 
regularity of nature available to mankind. 
For the Hindus, i^s the regular periodicity 
ofmenslruatisui that is the guarantee of the 
regularity of nature. Thus, the word rtu' 
stands for boiii sca.sons and the menstrual 
cycle. Similarly the word forthe woman's 
menstrual cycle and the mcKUi’s c^ele is 
the same, .showing that the liiythms of the 
body and the rliythms of the cosmos arc 
111 harmony “151. However, the Hindu 
traditions ^emsclves are also deeply 
ambivalent in their eonstruetioiis of 
menstruation as the following investigation 
of die menstrual taboo reveals. 

I 

Commentary on the Rig Veda has 
occupied human minds for literally 
millennia. Very few ol those minds 
happened to be women' s. I began my study 
of die Rig Vedictexi in order to understand 
the mythic origins «>f the ritual ialHx>s 
asKiK'iated widi menstruation. In this arlicle 
I will present the woman-centred concerns 
which I bring to the Rig Veda, a fetninist 
interpretation of the textual material, and 
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fip«(;uloiioi» tthifui iht: historical meaning 
or ibe mythie uiul Kymholic elements of the 
namilive. 

Having worked ns .1 childbirth educator 
ii ami advocate of 'natural childbirth’ among 
,voluntary organisations I became increas¬ 
ingly frustrated with the medical model of 
pregnancy and birth Surely. I reasoned, 
there must be traditional, indigenous and 
empowering knowledge aliout women’s 
btxiies. I decided to <1 <>'uiiicnt traditional 
Indian childbirth pt acticc.c w Inch seemed to 
me to he more congruent with my natural 
childbirth orientation. I worked with the 
Ankur-Aetion India women’s health group 
in Delhi to eolieei stories ol women liom 
all elitsscs and rcfigioiiN b.iekgrouiuls about 
their experiences with menstiualion. 
pregnancy, birth and mothering. 

From these interviews emerged two 
conceptual areas which appeared signiricant. 
One was ritual pollution. Almost every 
wtnnan spoke of her body as being awsitk-reil 
unclean or impure during the time oi 
mensiruation .ind posl-partum. Women lold 
of being pnihihited from going to the Mundir. 
Masjid or flurdwara performing or 
purticipaling in Huias. not reading lady bixiks 
as well as the importance of bathing rituals 
after menstruation. One husli woman 
described the hUxxl of childbirth as 'rixik 
hua' (stagnant) and the placenta as ‘nau 
muhena ku narak kund' (nine months' hell 
vessel). 

Second was the well worship ritual|.‘i|. 
Many ot the ‘basti’ women mentioned a 
ritual worship of the well (or in the 
resettlement colimics the ‘nai’, or water lap) 
on 'ehatti’ aflerchildbirth As they described 
the ritual it was actually worshipping tlic 
water source rather than a purification ritual. 

Thus I encountered two seemingly 
contradictory ritual and belief systems. In 
brahmanical Hinduism woman's body and 
prwreative capacity is defined as a source 
of ritual impurity. Water or bathing is 
imdersliHsd to be purifying: washing away 
bixiily pollution. On the other hand the 
worship of the water .source, a woman- 
centred ritual involving singing and 
celebration, constructs both the well and 
water ns sacred. Symbolically the well is 
analogous to the yoiii. Wells in many parts 
of India are constructed in a yonic shape. 
Just as the baby emerges from the watery 
womb - the source of life - so the well, in 
die traditional Indian setting, was the source 
of water, necessary tor the continuing life 
of people, plants, animals. Interestingly 
some slum women in rcsettlcmcni colonies 
aniund Delhi reported (he community watet 
tup (in the absence of the village well) as 
the fiKUK of ritual celebration post-partum. 

1 asked myself ruiher simple questions; 
why are mcnstruatton and the blood of 
childbirth considered ritually polluting? 
What arc tlic origins of a belief «4iich so 
categorises women’s body and the. 


nuriicuI(Hmbia1ogicaI|)lt)CeKiies which faring 
new human life into the worid? (I should 
acknowledge that defining women's Ixxlily 
pixKesses as polluting and antithetical to 
religious practice is not unique to Hinduism. 
It is also a pan of the iudeo-Christian-Islomic 
tradition.) I got my first inkling of an answer 
when I discovered the myth of Indru slaying 
Vrilra. 

Myths are traditional stories which serve 
to unfold part of the world-view of a people 
and or explain a practice, belief or natural 
phenomena Myth serves various functions 
in any given society. First, a metaphysical 
function; myth orients a person v/jp-rt-virthe 
world, the cosmos, and six-icty and imbues 
experience with meaning, often undcrsUxxl 
as religious or spiritual. Second, myth serves 
a social function of providing role nxxlels. 
prescribed or tabooed actions and 
dramatically revealing consequences of 
behaviour. Third, tayth provides a 
pedagogical I(k>I; as the young hear the 
stories of their ciders, tliey learn about 
themselves and the world and begin to 
understand their environment and the 
behaviour expected from them in ways 
acceptable to their family and group 16J. 

In the Rig Veda Indra's slaying of Vritra 
(or the Vritras) is referred loovci 1(K) limes. 
Most Vedic scholars agree that this killing 
is the central dramatic event in India’s oldest 
existing text. 

In the Rig Veda. Vritra is depicted us the 
withholder of the waters, the demon of 
droughts, a snake or dragonlike figure who 
dwells in the rivers or celestial waters, in' 
in a cavern in the earth. He lives in (he caves 
with the cows, indra kills Vritra with his 
thunderbolt, thus relea.sing the waters, the 
cows, and wealth, prosperity, and pnigeny. 

Keith notes that Vritra is the primary 
enemy of the Vedic gods: “He is a serpent 
with power iwer the lightning, m ist, hail and 
thunder, when he wars witfi Indra; his mother 
is Danu, apparently the stream or the waters 
of heaven, but he bears that name himself 
as well a Danava, offspring ot Danu.” 
Accimling to Keith. Vritra parailoxically 
resides within the waters, but also cm lofty 
heights which suggests the waters of the air. 
His name denotes the cncompasser of 
the waters, rather than the bolder back by 
congealing them: (he cloud mountain is 
therefore said to be in his belly” Indra. the 
Vritra slayer, is also the breaker of forts. 
Keith notes that Vritra "has 99 forts which 
Indra shatters as he slays hiffl"|7|. It is this 
frequently used epithet of Indra us ‘fort- 
breaker’ which has led some scholani to 
speculate that the aboriginal peoples (the 
Vritras, Asuius, DasasordemonsoftheRig 
Vedic text) were ibe occupants of tlus 
Hutrapan cities such as Mtdienjodaro. 

I will attempt to understand the figure of 
Vritra in two ways. F'irst, by reading the text 
as an historical dcxximent reflecting the Aryan 
encounter with, and suhordination of pre- 


Atyan indigenous peoplei); xinwItaneoiMly 
seizing and okploHing natural reHoutces 
and appropriating pre>exisling cultural 
forms. How did the deification of Indra and 
Che demonisation of Vritra eonstruci an 
ideology which legitimised the indo- 
Humpean dominatiitit over the native 
peoples? What can be inferred friim the 
narrative and symbolic content of Che text 
about the social organisation, values, 
cultural forms of the original inhabitants 
of the subcontinent? Second. I wilt use as 
a working hypothesis the idea that the 
figure of Vritra is inextricably linked with 
a pre-existing malristic siKial system and 
a world-view which valued the sacred (in' 
powerful) feminine. 

Hxisling critical literature recognises the 
marginulily of women in the Rig Veda. 
J Oonda acknowledges that "Women are 
a rare subject: they are mainly mentioned 
in metaphors and. as a colicctivum, in 
similes”|K|. Wendy Doniger O*Flaherty 
categorically slates "The Rig Veda is a 
hook by men about male concerns in a 
world dominated by men; one of these 
concerns is women, who appear throughout 
the hymns as objects, though seldom as 
.subjccls"|9|. 

The text, howc vet, speaks for itself on llie 
general category of women; "Indra himself 
hath said, the mind of woman hnxiks not 
discipline. Her intellect hath little weight” 
(RV VIII .ft 17) (Iionically this aphorism 
IS put I n the mout h of a hcreic warn 1 >r known 
forncitherhis intellect nor his sell-discipline.) 
"With women there <an be no lusting 
friendship- licaits of hyenas are the hearts 
of women” (RV X 95.1.5). 

Indologists have interpreted natural 
symbolism in the Rig Veda within various 
conceptual frameworks. However the task 
of decoding what Gondarefera to as 'similes 
and metaphors’ as real human persons, not 
just part of the natural flora and fauna, has 
not, to my knowledge, been attempted. 
Androcentric scholarship, both Indian and 
wcslcm. has been quite happy to leave 
unchallenged calcgories of ‘man s culture 
whereas woman s nature’ (and primal 
peoples s nature whereas dominant 
peoples s constructed culture). I suggest that 
the cows, rivers, and caves can be read as 
referents to both the mythic feminine and 
to real historical women and groups of 
women. (More prpeisely, ‘proto-histurical’ 
because there is considerable evidence that 
our hypothesised matristic society wast in 
fact, ftc pre-Vedic, Harappan civilisation. 
The Harappans had a form of'writing which 
has not yet been deciphered, and is thus 
technically 'proto-historical'.) 

Interestingly Vritra,in facial! thedemons 
of the Rig Veda, are known by matronymics 
rather than patronymics. Vritra is a Danava, 
son of Danu. In one passage, describing his 
death, the Rig Veda Unks the two in imageiy 
of cow and “The vital enca-gy of Vritra's 
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deadly wwpor.athin'. Ahtwe wiuthemallKa', 
below woM the Kon; Danu lay down like a 
cow with her caU" (KV 1.32.9, translation 
O’Plaherty). 

My hypothesis is that Vritra is mythically 
and symbolically linked topre^patriarchal. 
pre'Vedic social formations. By re- 
interpreting the slaying of the ‘son of the 
mother', we discover the mythic origin of 
the laterhmhmanic pollution ideology which 
devalues and de-sacralises the female bodily 
prcKcsses of menstruation and childbirth 
while simultaneously glorifying the 
palriarcbaily constructed instituion of 
‘motherhiKHl’. 

The Dhannashaslras, the lawgivers’ 
treatises on how to live a proper life, contain 
various proscriptions on what a mens- 
irualing woman should ,ind should not do. 
In this text, Ch.»pler ^ of the Vau.shthn 
Dharmaskastro, menstrual taboos and 
woman's subordinate social position are 
re latud to tlic myth of Indra' s Vritraslaying 
< I) A tsDnian i< -not indepondenl. Ihc males 
tfre her niasicrs. It has been declaicd in Ihc 
Veda. "A leinalc who nciihcr goes naked 
nor IS K’lnporarily unclean is paradise". 
(2>“'rheirfalhers protect them in childhood, 
Ihcir husbands pnitcct them in youth, and 
their sons protect Ihem in age, a woman is 
never til lor independence " 

(t) The penance to hi- pertornied by a wile 
foi being unfaiihtul to her hu.sbund has been 
decKired in the section ol seciet penances. 
(4) I'or month by month the menstrual 
excretion takes away her sins 
) A woman in hei coutses is impure during 
three days and nights. 

(6) During hei |vrind she shall not apply 
collynum to her eyes, nor anoint her body, 
nor bathe in water; she shall steep on the 
ground; she shall not sleep in the day-time, 
nor touch the fire, nor make a rope, nor clean 
her teeth, nor eat meat, noi haik at the 
planets, nor dnnk out of a large vessel, or 
outol joined hands, orout ol acoppei vessel. 
(7| For. It has been declared in the Veda, 
"When Indra had slain Vnira. the three 
headed son of Tvashin. he was .seized by 
sin, and he considered himselt to be tainted 
with exceedingly gival guilt. Ail beings cned 
out against him saying to him "O thou slayer 
of a learned Brahmana!” He ran to the women 
for protection and said to them, "Take upon 
' yourself the third part of this my guilt caused 
by the murder of a learned Brahmana." They 
said, "I ,et us obtain oftspring if our husbands 
approach us during the proper season, at 
pleasuie let us dwell with our husbands until 
our children are bom.” He answered, "So 
he it". Then they took upon themselves the 
third pad of his guilt. That guilt of bmhmana- 
munterappeHrs every month as the iticnsinial 
flow. Therefore let him not eat the fiwid of 
a woman in her courses; for such a one has 
put on the shape of the guilt of brahmana- 
muiderer. 

(8) Those who recite the Veda pniciaim the 
following rule; “Collynum and ointincrii 


must not he accepUKl flmu her: for that is 
the ftxid of women, therefore they feel a 
loathing for her white xhe is in that condition 
saying "she shall mit approach". 

(9) “Those brahmanas in whose houses 
menstruating women sit, those who keep no 
sacred fire, and those in whose tanuly there 
ismtSroliya - all these are equal to shudras.” 

In this text wc find practices relating to 
the seclusion and restrictions of menstruating 
women explicitly linked to the mythic drama 
of Indra’s slaying of Vritra. This myth is 
found first in the Kig Veda and subsequently 
woven through various text.s - in this papci 
we shall only con.sidet Ihc Kig Veda, hut the 
Satapatha hnilmutnci and the Tailiireva 
Stmihila of Ihc Black Yajur Veda also are 
germane to an unilerstanding ofhow female 
physiology is constructed, symbolically and 
narratively linked to the mythic s|,tying of 
Vritra, and iiicoriH)i ated into Vedic s.icnficial 
liturgy and ritual. 

Mircea Hliadc. writing of (he Vritra myth, 
notes the Indian practice of astnilogically 
determining the placement of a peg into Ike 
earth before building a structure. The peg 
is to secure the head of the snake (thought 
to reside in the caith) and prevent it from 
shaking and destroy ing the building. "Bui 
the act of foundation at the same time repeals 
the cosmogonic act for to "secure" the snake's 
head, to drive the peg into it ts to imitate 
the primordial gesture of ,9oma (KV 2.12 I) 
Ol of Indra when Ihc let ter‘‘smote the Serpent 
in his lair" (6 17 9) when his thunderbolt 
"cut off Its head" (1.52.10)." According to 
Hlidde’s interpretation the serpent Vritra 
symbolises chaos, the formless and non- 
manifested. He supports this understanding 
by textual references to V ntra as “undivided 
(aparvan), uiiawakcncd (ahudhyam). 
sleeping (abudhyamanam), outstretched 
(asayanam)." Hliade proceeds to state that 
Indra’s “hurling t>f the lightning <md the 
decapitation are equivalent to the act of 
Creation, with passage from the non- 
manilestcd tt> the manifested. Irom the 
formless to the formetl |101. 

Hliade's notion ol primal chaos is oulilated 
and andrcK-cntric. The new physics is 
radically changing scientists' conceptions 
of oixicr and chaos. Phenomena previously 
underst(X>d as chaotic now seem to display 
un underlying .sense of order. It is mast uline 
'creation' which involvcshurhngof lightning 
(read sperm) and decapitalittn is a rather 
anomalous .symbol for creativity. What has 
previously been undcrstixxl as 'primal chaos’ 
might now reveal itself as a matristic social 
and symbtjlic order. The creative order of 
the menstrual cycle and the rhythms of labour 
may involve stress and pain - but nt*l the 
violence to the 'other' depicletl in the Indra- 
Vriinslaying. TIte essential question remains 
"what/whom is really being killed’'" 
Hliadc reasons that because Vritra h,id 
txmftscatcd the watcix and was keeping them 
in the hollows of die mountains ^at either 


"Vritra was the absoIttfCRUMtei' hidfesame 
manner as Tiamat lu- any sopent divinity - 
of all chaos before the Creation; or diat the 
great serpent, keeping the waters furhimself 
alone, bad left the whole world ravaged by 
drought" 

But Sjoo and Mor interpret the pervasive 
Iixk>-European serpent and dragtxi metaphor 
in a radically different fashion. Hiey state 
unequivocally that "the serpent of chaos is 
originally and always a woman’s body. As 
the Great Mother of Chaos, of matter still 
unformed and undifferentiated, she holds 
the earth like an egg in the pure energy of 
her coils." .S|<ki and Mor understand the 
“Gicat Mother of Chaos” to represent die 
‘time before the gtxls'. which preceded the 
esinhlishmctil of patriarchal hierarchies and 
disiinctioiis. Within this woman-centred 
interpretation, "the dragon of matter, the 
Undivided (>ne older than the individuation 
of forms", also signified the flesli and hkxid 
lioiuts which unified the people. Tliese 
authors link the snake/dragon with “the 
indigenous 'masters of the ground' - the 
matrifiKal peasantry - who ate invaded, 
conquered, plundered, co-opted by the 
‘dragon-slayers’ofpalriarchalhislory.. "In 
Sjixi and Mor's analysis Indra's murder of 
Vritra initiates the creation, not of thec««smos, 
but of patriarchy. "...In the Indo-Huropean 
view the dark, serpentine Danu and Vritra 
had 'withheld Uie waters in the mountain 
hollows' and so hindered the world from 
coming into being The Indo-Huropean 
patriarchal world, that is”[l 1|. 

The violence ol the Vritra murder is 
recapitulated in the ritual metaphor of the 
serpent needing to be pegged formasculine 
‘construction' to take place (That this 
metaphor is still operative in the folk mind 
is obvious Iron) the worship of the Nag 
which Uxikpluce in many Garhwali villages 
alter the Uttaikash) earthquake.) We are 
claiming that another paradigm of order, 
not primal chaos, cun be discerned in the 
text; one that is congruent with women's 
procreative capacity, menstrual and lunar 
cycles and the hypothesised matrifocal 
social order I am suggesting that what 
preceded Vedic ideology on the sub¬ 
continent was not the primal chaos of 
chythonic peoples, hut a previously 
unrecognised, humanly constructed, social 
order. The death and dismemberment oi 
Vntra can be viewed as a metaphor for the 
Indo-Huropcun exerciseof power, symbolic 
and martial, over the pre-existing peoples 
and their culture. 

The mythic Indra was, after all. a warrior 
par excellence; the Kig Veda is a martial 
document. Scholars have debated whetlier 
the warfare was literal, ritual, symbolic - 
between groups of men. men and demons, 
gtxls and demons, etc But Vedic study, both 
Indian and foreign, has neglected a crucial 
question which Uma Chakravaity poses: 
“Whatever Happeneti to tlie Vedic Dost?" 
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Cbakravuly, in her ileconatmcUun of “the 
myth of the golden age of Indian womanhood 
ax located in the Vedic pmiod'', emphaxiaes 
the hiKl<iriugraphic fcHVgruunding of “the 
^ Aryan woman (the progenitor of the u{^r’ 
caate woman) ax the only object of liixtorical 
Iconcem". Chakravarty notex “It ixno wonder 
then thatdte Vedic daxi (woman inxervitudc), 
captured and xubjugated, and enxiaved by 
the conquering Atyanx, but who alxo 
repruKcntx one axpcct of Indian womanhcKxl, 
dixappearcd without leaving any trace of 
herxulf in 19th century hixtory"! I2|. 

The Indo'Hurvipeanx infiltrateil tlw xub- 
conlinenl indilTeient waves, c 1500-1200 BC. 
The Aryan hymn singers of the Rig Veda 
lionised theexploiLsoflndra - his swigging 
of Soma, hix.rape of Uxhax. hix plundering 
ofhcM>ty for hix followers and also hix killing 
ofVritra. Sukumari Bhaltacharji calls Intlra 
a culture hero 113|. 

As Chakravnrty’s historiographic essay 
implies, a fwus on the dasi and the figure 
of Vriira implicitly questions the legitimacy 
and sanctity of this heroic paradigm. Warfare 
has always been a different experience for 
men and for women. 

Cerda I enter describes the historical 
process of the enslavement of women in 
west Asia and a simitar situation probably 
existed in ancient India as well. “Biological 
and culural factors predispo.sed men to 
enslave women before they had learned how 
toenslave men". Ixmersuggests thatphysical 
terror and coercion, which were an essential 
ingredient in the process of turning free 
persons into slaves, textk. for women, the 
form of rape. “Women were subiiucd 
physically rape; once impregnated, they 
might become psychologically attached to 
their masters...Frec sexual access to slaves 
marks them off from all other persons as 
much as iheii Juridical classitication us 
property...” ixrner concludes that there 
exists “overwhelming historical evidence 
for the preponderance of the practice of 
killing or mutilating mgle prisoners and foi 
the large-scale enslavement and rape of the 
female prisoncrs”| 14). 

Ijjrner's view is entirely congruent with 
historians' views of Rig Vedic times. R 5 
Shannu describes Vedic life. “Spoils of war 
and cattle ftvmcd the main forms of property. 
Cattle. horsc.s, and women slave.N were 
general ly given UNgifls''( 15).lam suggesting 
that the Rig Veda, however, icniutive an 
historical source, can be icad as a mythic 
version of a lived past. Indra's slaying of 
Vritra, like his rape of Ushas. can be 
understood, not Just as a phantasmagoricai 
metaphor, but as the mythic rendering of real 
human experience; of the encounter lietween 
the Indo-Hun>pean patriarchal infiltrators 
and the extant six'ial formation. 

1) D Kosambi interprets Indra's rape of 
Ushas. the goddess of dawn and renewal, 
"an otherwise inexplicable event" in terms 
of a conflict of belief and ritual systems. 


"The only possible eatplanatian lies in a 
clashofedts, fhatof the oUmoUter-goddess 
being crushed on the liver Beas by the new 
war-god of the patriarchal invaders, Indra." 
I^sambi explains the survival of the 
iAdependentfemminerepresented by Ushas 
in terms of her redefinition; she assumes, 
within an androcentric pantheon, the more 
familiarpatrilinealroles^women - mother, 
wife and daughter. “That she survives after 
being ‘killed’ can only indicate progressive, 
comparatively peaceful, assimilation of her 
surviving pre-Aryan worshippers who still 
regarded her as mother of the sun. wife of 
the sun. daughter of heaven”! 16]. That the 
metaphm' of rape is used, within the text, 
to assert the domination of god over goddess 
inqiiies that the practice of actual rape was 
utilised as a method of pacification of human 
women as welt. Bloodshed, rape and plumicr 
are all masked in the Rig Veda as the heroism 
of the solar.g(xl, pushing back the frontiers 
of darkness and primal, chaotic disorder. 

Rvidence of a Rig Vedic overlay on a pre¬ 
existing meaning system is provided by 
Dipak Bhattocharya in his chapter on the 
birth of Agni In a section inusrextingiy titled 
“The flow of rta from the obscured mothers 
of Agni”, Bhattacharya grapples with the 
imagery of 'rta' (cosmic order) and 'lajas' 
(menstruation). Agni is said to be horn 'in 
tile depth of the groat* and ‘in the yoni of 
Uiis rajas' and is referred to as 'the embryo 
of the waters'. The aqueous ongin ot Agni 
in the atmospheric region is a well recognised 
vedic idea. Bhattacharya writes of the 
symbolic meaning of 'the waters'. ‘ It has 
to he noted that in a different context Pischel 
and Gcidncr recognise that die waters are 
imagined as females with their regular 
peculiarities, mainly periixIs.TliehighwalerK 
of the rains arc regarded as catamenia 
(menstruation) and their drying up a.s 
menopause. In the context of the birth of 
Agni the raias may symbolise not catamenia, 
but locial (childbirth) discharge”! 17). 

This symbolic nexus of the waters, rajas 
(also meaning atmospheric vapour) and rta 
or cosmic order indicate an original mythic 
structure which sacraliscsmenstruai and lunar 
rhythms and recogni-ses these rhythms, 
embodied by women, as principles of clarity 
and order, as well as the .soukc of life. 

Perhaps to the indigenous peoples, 
woman’s blood was awesome and numinous. 
Women bled monthly, in cyclical harmony 
with the moon, and yet did not die - rather 
miraculously produced new life. Thu blix>d 
shed by them, during menstruation and 
childbirth may have been considered sacred 
emblems of cosmic order. Indra’s slaying of 
Vritra ended that symbolic connection. As 
the Dharma shastras elucidate, menstrual 
hloiMt comes to be considered loathsome - 
powerful, dangerous and threatening, indra 
expropriates women's function of bloodlet¬ 
ting. The warrior is socially sanctioned to 
shed his enemy's hkmd - that act is 


co^hiuetiid as being faeroki, dtutrihie 'end 
sac^, as exemplified in Krishna’s advice 
to Aijuna in the Bhagavad Oita. 

We have foregrounded the symbolic 
connection between the idea of rta or cosmic 
order and menstrual riiyduns. Odierscholars, 
Bhattacharya more recently, and (he »lilei 
Vedic Sanskritists, Pischer and Geldnen liave 
also noted this symbolicconnection. Further 
validating this line of understanding rta is 
the scientifically documented phenomenon 
of menstrual synchrony. 

In 1971 the American researcher. Martha 
McClintock documented the phenomena of 
human intra-group menstrual synchrony! IK]. 
She observed that the menstrual cycles 
fifequent ly interacting women tend to become 
synchronised over time, and that this 
synchronisation is related to the extent and 
frequency of contacts between individual 
women. Anthropological workonthc Yurok 
Indians of northern Califomiaand aboriginal 
Australians p<^int (oward.s the 'precontaci' 
cxiNlenccol menstrual .synchrony among the 
women of these groups, as well as describing 
ritual forms celebrating menstruation and 
female bonds Thu work of McClintock and 
llic.se anthropologists has tremendous 
relevance to woman-centred attempts to 
understand early human culture 

Rciumitig to the mythic Vnira-slaying 
two questions remain in this inieiprctulion 
One. why 111 the Kig Veda is Viiira grouped 
with the dusas, and in the later texts, iiwluding 
the Dliarmashustras quoted alxwe. his slaying 
IS refeiTcd to as a bnihmiiueidc, which would 
lead us to sec him as a brahmin'.’ .Second, 
why is Vritra u.sually renduied in the neuter, 
rather than maseuluie. gender'.’ It seems to 
me that although the Rig Veda is the earlier 
document actually the later lexis contain 
more information about the aboriginal 
(leoples. In the later Vedas, puranus and 
epics, Vritra is further pursonitied, lleshed 
out, and conceptualised. The process ot 
assimilation and absorption of pre-Indo 
Huropean material allowed I < ir what we might 
call 'prakritisation'. ic.the transfoimation 
of the Aryan world-view, which we find 
more .starkly presented in the Rig Veda. 
Brahmins, as a priestly caste, did not yet 
exist in Rig Vedic times. The notion of 
brahminicidc describing Indra's slaying of 
Vritra is thus an anachronism. Perhaps the 
brahmins, while formu lating these later texts 
were appropriating some of tiie power and 
legitimacy of Vritra (or prolo-brahminic 
forms) to themselves. This is a reasonable 
assumption because Vritra is tuxtually 
identified as having special powers and may 
have functioned among the autochthonous 
peoples as a shaman. Nevertheless the device 
of the ’hrahminicide' shows that the latin' 
braltmin priests in some way tdenlified 
themselves with the Vritra figure.' 

The Rig Vedic Vritra is both a demon, 
dasa. and magician or priest. He exercises 
the power of ‘maya’ or illusion. The use 
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nf (be tieuter tMCfer'in lefetrini^ to Vritn 
afld the VrittM oen ho rcUiod to the literal 
meaning of ‘vritra’ which ia concealing' 
cova'ing-biding and defending-reiiiRting- 
proiecting, (The mot vr ainvcya the idea 
of aidingorxuccouring, in apoicitivcRense, 
aheltering (1K|. Mttst interpreterK have 
favoured a natural phenomenal under- 
Rtanding aa mentioned above. Thiii level of 
meaning U certainly prcKcnt hut not 
exclusive of a Micio-symbolic as well 
hiolugical-xymbi>lic (women’s biology) 
reading. Tlic neuter gender may have been 
used because the reference is t inally to the 
indigenous people's system, a si>cial and 
symbolic Iormation. Within tlie Vedic text 
this system is represented in the form of 
protective resistance and concealment - 
masking the heliets and practices, ru.ses 
and manoeuvres, of a defensive aboriginal 
pi>pulaiiim. 

II 

In this section I will present other textual 
evidence which sup|s>ris (his woman-centred 
reading of the Rig Veda. Firs' I will furtlier 
substantiate (he argument Ihal the similes 
and metaphors of cows, waters, maids, 
mothers in fad are signifieis lor the 
gencr.iti VC capacity ot \coinen and that this 
imagery can he read historic ally as referring 
to the Aryan assimilation ol wismun Irom 
apru-c'Xistinginatrilocalsocialoidcr Then 
I will consider iwo ditfeicnl. but not 
mutually exclusive, meanings of rta Kta 
us ihe cosmic ordci id meiisii ual and lunar 
rhylhins. .ind a Marxist uiidetstanding of 
rta as denoting a pie-vcdic. egalitarian food 
distnliulion mechanism. I shall then present 
grammatical and symbolic material lelaling 
to the notion o( 'molhers-in-cotnmon' 
whieli turthei documents the existence of 
amatntocal tamilial pattern Within this 
context i will examine the symholtc 
Nignificuiice oi the few refcicnees to bliKid 
in the Kig Veda 

Cows-WAiBR-WoMi'N-MormiRs 
Ci.ii!ni« (s- Mi,aniN(! 

In RV 6.47.2 4 the ‘sweet juice' of Soma 
“boklcncd Indra when he slaughtered Vritia.. 
He who hath created the tueadth of earth, 
' the lofty heights of heaven. He formed (he 
jneclar in the three headlong rivers.” This 
cosmogonic actof Indra/Somu involves the 
slaying of Vritra and depositing the nectar 
(read sperm) into (he headlong rivers (read 
genealogies ol women). Wilson comments 
“Thus .Soma has deposited the ambrosia in 
its three principal receptacles". This mythic 
death and creaUon, of course, operate on 
many levels. Tradiiional .sebolarship has 
emphasised the cosmological symbolic 
(In^ as solar god): Ihe world of nature 
(Indra as vegetation gtxl); and the ritual 
context of the Vedic sacrince (hymns with 
liturgical functiaB).But social and biobgicai 
strata of meaning also are evident. 


' the "Suit, who wears all 

sha|ics’’ is the male inscminaior. the 
“Everlasting Ones' impregner”. 

“The Goddesses, the Waters, stayed to 
meet him: they whowere wandering separote 
enclosed him. Streams! the wise Gods have 
thrice three habitations.” 

"Child ol three mothers, he is the lord in 
symKls." 

“Three aiv the holy I.Midiesol the Watcis. 
thrice here fiom heaven supreme in our 
assembly." 

The ‘child i>r llic three mothers' is Agni. 
Wc have already put forward Dipak 
Bhattucharya’s Ihesisol rta and Ihe obscured 
molheis of Agni Griffith supposes “the 
Lathes of the Walfis" to he the lla. .Sarasv.ili 
and Bharati|20i. in a socio-physiological 
inturprclatioii the ‘cows' (which are 
inseminated by ihe bull) - 'holy Ladies of 
Ihe Waters* (women) -'Molheis.' cluster 
signifies in both social and symbolic lealius 
Clans or genealogies of women which were 
‘wandering separate' that is not attached to 
any male, or matrilineaily constituted, 
become assim dated into (he Indo-Hut opean 
putriarchy(2l I They are thus honouied as 
'supreme in oui as.scmbly' as Aryan 
progenitrices And the salutation '.Streams!' 
(indeed the omnipresent mctaphoi of women 
as water) is tlius honouring the factsui female 
physiology - htnlily fluids which indicate 
general I vc capac ily as pi( xlucvrs of pi ogeiiy 
mensliual. vaginal and .iiniiiotic fluids. 

Pail ol Ihe iiiteiprelive problem is (hat 
not only wetc pieviuus commentators 
aiidrocentric. they also shared the palnurchy' s 
discomfoit with trankdiscussionof wiimcn's 
bodies and sexuality. The facts ot (emale 
biology stream out of the text. From the 
pundit Suyaiia to the Victorian Indologists, 
commentators were more comfortable with 
interpretations involving heavenly bodie. 
than female ones. It has taken the Freudians 
to legitimise a discussion of sexuality, but 
this discussion is still phalloccninc and 
individualistic (not exploring the textual 
evidence for an alternative social tormation). 

The present interpretation foicgrounds 
women as peismis capable of full participa¬ 
tion in the fonnulation of societal and 
symbolic systems and female physitdogy as 
a locus of power. (When wc speak of female 
physudogy we do so in u gynoccnlric sense 
of the loi.il I .iiige of female boddy process; 
munsliualKin, female capacity foi sexual 
pleasure, as well as potential for pregnunc 7 , 
childbirth and lactation.) Such a holistic, 
wixnanccntred - andhiologically accurate - 
definition of female physiology implicitly 
(|Vcstions the patriarchal assumption of 
woman's value as ‘the mother of sons'. 

Wc are positing that female physiology 
(inclusive of the later desocralised aspect of 
roenittruation) may have been a powerful 
and piaiiliye symbolic refwent in the meaning 
systems of indigenous peoples. Emblematic 
of the generative natural world and cosmic 


rhythms, wttman'tk fdiysbiogy intty have^ 
functionetl as a pre-patriarchal gynoccnlric 
ordering principle vditch was both symboik; 
and matrifocal. This involves reaignising 
both the processes of menstruatkm(as a sigh 
of die independent, cosmically syneronised 
rta) ami the biological primacy of tile nudhei 
(human beings are not a sexually dimotphic 
species - (hecentraihuinaiidramaofcreating 
new human life happens in Ihe female body 
not in (he male body). 

Tile Rig Vedic hymns reified the female 
body and piovidcd the symbolic structure 
which sacrali4ad patriarchal, Aryan 
motheihixxl (AiiiiO while demonising the 
independent female energy Cditi'. 'tinnu'. 
(he demon ol defloration, 'druh') .ind begins 
(he process, developed in later texts, of 
assigning a negative valence tomensiruulkin 
as death fluid 
RV t6() 16 17 icds 
I el Ihe milch-kine (lead women) lliat have 
no L.il\es stream downwitrd. yielding nch 
nectar streaming. unexhiKisted, These who 
are evei new and (resh ami youthlul.. 
Whai lime Ihe Bull bellows in other n*gions. 
another held receives the genial ii oistum; 
l-orhe IS Bhaga, King, the earth's pnsecior... 
in RV ft 6-10 the waters-womeii arc 
encouraged k> co-operate and he easily 
travel sed after the demon is slam 
Indra who wields the thunder dug our 
channels- he smote down Vntra, him who 
slaved our currents.. 

That hero deed ot Indra must he lauded 
lorever Ihal he a-nl Ahi in pieces. He simile 
away Ihe ohsinietors with his thunder and 
eagei lor their umrse, flowed the waters. 

I.tsi quickly sisiers. lo the hard who commh 
lo you from tar away with c.'ir .md wagon. 
Bow lowly down- he easy lo he Iraversed; 
Slay Rivets, with voui floods heiow wilh our 
axles 

Yea, we will listen to ihy words, O singer 
WiihwainandcarfromtaraWHythouaimcSt. 
laiw, like a nursing niolher, will I hend me 
and yield me as a maiden to a Inver. 

The iiymn encourages the sisters hi listen 
or accommodate (he bard, receiving (he word 
of the singei is analogous to receiving Ihe 
seed of Indra (‘Imw lowly down*, ‘be easily 
traversed’) The extension of Ihe imageiy to 
'like a nursing mother' and 'amaklenloher 
lover’ further validates this reading and 
reminds us of Issrncr's suggestion that Ihe 
motivation for women lo submit U> slavery 
was the experience of being impicgnatcd. 
giving birth, andfoi-mitig attachments within 
Ihe patrilineal family 

CosxtK- Ria and Younc Maids 

In the text we find ample evidence to 
support Pipak Bhatiacharya's mhapretation 
of “the flow of Rta from the obscured 
mothers’’ us a veiled reference to 
menstruation RV 4.19.2-7 reads: 

Thnu slewesl Ahi who besieged the waters, 
and duggest oul their all-supporting channels. 
The ittSMitate one. extended, hard to wakcHt 
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who dumbensd in perpetunl $iocp, O Indra, 
Thtf Dragon, oiretch^ against the fwven 
prone rivers, when* no joint was, thou rentest 
with thy thunder... 

They ran to thee (Indra) as raothem to their 
offspring: the clouds, like chariots, hastened 
* forth together. Thou didst refresh the streams 
and force the billows... 

He (Indra) let the young Maids skilled in 
Law. unwedded, like fountains, huhhiing. 
flow foith streaming onward. 

Indra slays the Ahi/Vritru/l)ragon figure 
who is “stretched out against the seven prone 
rivers", 'nicrivers-women then run to Indra 
subdued, in achildtikc fa.sbion. He 'refreshes 
Ac streams’ in imagery which almost sounds 
like contributing genetic material to a gene 
pool. But most interesting is the fact that 
these maids are ‘skilledm Law', inrla.This 
description reinforces the a-ssociation of rta 
with menstrual rhytiMn.s. The.sc young women 
are ‘unwedded'.or not within a system ot 
patriarchal marriage ()niv imprcgiialMl they 
‘flow forth’ with much .sought after Aryan 
offspring. 

In KV 4.23 7-10 Indra turns his hand 
against an independent female spirit and the 
next three stan/as elaborate on rta. Tlic 
commentators are creative in their 
explanations of what rta symbolises in this 
context. 

(7) About to slay the Indni-lcss destructive 
spirit he sharpens his keen .urns to stake hei 
(accotdinglo(intfilh.druh-lhe mischievous 
female spini who dues not acknowledge 
India]... 

(8) Hicrnal Law hath varied food that 
strengthens; thought of eternal law removes 
transgressions. 1'he praise hymn ol eternal 
law, arousing, glowing, hath opened the deaf 
ears ol the living. 

(V)l-annseated aiceternal law's tuundations; 
in Its fair fonn am many splendid beauties. 
By holy law long lasting loud they bang us; 
by holy law cows come to our worship. 
(10) Fixing eternal Ijiw he, loo, upholds it: 
swift moves the might ol Law and wins the 
booty. To Law belongs the vast deep Earth 
and Heaven: milch-kine supreme, to 1.aw 
their milk they render. 

Commenting on stan/.a K Sayana writes 
"the word rta means Aditya, or Indra or 
sacriricc”. Griffith claims “its meaning varies 
slightly in this and the two following .stanxas, 
but thcoriginal idea of regularity, conformity 
to or establishment by eternal order ot law 
is found throughout”. About Rk 10 Griffith 
claims the establisher of the law is also its 
upholder. Wilson translates “the worshipper 
subjecting rta to his will verily enjoys rta”. 

Kk 8 relates rta with ‘food that streng¬ 
thens ’. O’ Flaherty mentions that “the Vedic 
materials abound in texts in which .semen 
is regaidcd as a form of fixid. Butter and 
honey, frequent metaphors for Soma come 
to he compared with semen”|22|. But in the 
context of tliis hymn, and iollowing the 
interpretation that the menstrual rhythms are 
emblematic of cosmic rhythms, the ‘fixid 


that strengthens’ may cruinote femnle fluid 
(in later texts female ‘seed’). During 
pregnancy, when menstruation ceases, that 
female bkxid is often undersuxxl to grow 
or ‘strengthen’ the foetus. In the Rig Vedic 
hymn singers preoccupation vvith offspring, 
tins ‘food’ is also seen to strengthen the 
Aryan patrilinc. Within die context of the 
Vedic sacrifice that ‘ftxxl’ becomes Soma. 
Perhaps within the previous ritual system of 
the indigenous ‘demon*priesls’, like Vritra, 
female bodily fluids were considered the 
symbolic ‘fo^’. 

F''maily we must ask about the significance 
of the female demon in this passage. I would 
argue that the Aryan appropriation of a pre¬ 
existing social and symbolic form is a violent 
act; the indigenous reaction, and the 
continuation of non-Aryan ritual and siKial 
priKcss is constructed in the Vedic text as 
an anathema, demonic. As ive shall see with 
the demon of defloration in Suryaa's Bridal 
and the demon-priest Vritra himself, it is 
entirely plausible to read the demonic as 
signifier for whal is being excluded or 
forcefully appropriated by the emerging 
Aryan world-view. 

Thus ambiguous meanings exist not just 
becauscof the multi-levelled planes of reality 
operating within the text, hut also because 
the VediepoeLs are switching hack and forth 
attempting lorecoiKile conflicting symbolic 
and sixtial systems of the pre-Vedic cosmic 
rta and the ‘new world order’ of Aryan 
hegemony. 

Within aMarxist inteipretivc framework. 
N N Bhattacbaryya suggests an alternative, 
but not mutually exclusive, meaning lor the 
Vedic rta. He identifies gambling and dice, 
always heartily condemned in the canonical 
texts, with an ancient tribal redistribution 
system which was egalitarian, not 
hierarchical. His understanding provides 
anotherdimensiontothephrase ‘fixxl which 
strengthens’ mentioned above 

Bhattacbaryya writes that “Evidently dice 
were the symbol of ancient soci al justice and 
catting the lot was a means of equal 
distri bill ion ot wealth in early Vedic times.. 

I understand Bhattacbarya to be describing 
something like an ancient ‘kitty party' where 
the harvest or available resources were 
allocated via a game of chance. All would 
.sooner or later receive their share, but the 
timing would depend on the throw of die dice. 

As Bhattacbaryya points out, rta cannot 
possibly only denote cosmological or natural 
laws because these laws would not have 
been subject to change. “There is no doubt 
that rta stixid for apecuiiar complex of moral 
and )'liy sical laws, but this is not all. Rta also 
stood lor otlierprinciples... ()nc point which 
should Iw stressed is that the Vedic poets 
eventually felt the loss of rta and strongly 
urged for its revival. If it were exclusively 
the physical and cosmic laws, there was no 
need of such lamenting...”(23|. 


fthattachwryya proceeds to argue that “the 
Vedic rta must have originally been what 
Engels called ‘the simple moral grandeur of 
ancient gentile.society’, and this explains 
why the Vedic poets felt the loss of rta fur 
which the breakdown of ancient collective 
life was responsibie''. He also notes the 
moral and ethical qualities originally 
attributed to the character of Varuna, friend 
to all and the guardian of rta. (These moral 
and ethical qualities of Varuna stand in 
complete opposition to the amorality of 
Indra.) Although Bhanacharyya’s Marxist 
methodology may seem obtrusive today, his 
scholarship stands. “Rigvedic passages 
relating to the rta convincingly prove that 
the said concept had direct or indirect bearing 
on the process of obtaining means of 
subsistence”. 

N N Bhattacbaryya thus provides a 
plausiblccxplanatiun of the mechanism, the 
dice game, by which a pre-Vedic egaliUirilin 
society may have implemcnteil distnbulion 
of resources (Themat ically the motif of the 
dice game is often linked with women in 
Hindu mythology In the Uina-Maheshwar 
iconography Uma is depicted us winning a 
game of dice, beating an emuciateil .Shiva 
In the famous dice game sequence of the 
Mahabharata. I >rdupiuli is gambled away by 
her husband.) 

Veena Das, in writing ol Druupadi. has 
indicated that the motif ot |iollutioii is 
dominant in the tendenng ot hei charactei. 
This pollution motil allows hei to "levcal 
the dark side ol the mule codes of heroism 
and chivalry’j24| According to Das the 
symbols ot mensliuul (Hillution were used 
by Draupadi to iiitenogale the mule-centred 
events in the Afi/fir/bhi/mlf/discourse. This 
irony would be even more pronounced if, 
in fact, the motif ot the dice game heaikens 
back to a pre-exisiing moral ordei of rta in 
which women weie not rendered as pniperty 
and mensiiualion was not depicted as 
polluting 

It IS relevant that at Moheii|odiU'o anil 
other Harappan sites (which, as previously 
noted, someliidologisls suggest may have 
been inhabited by the Dasas or demons of 
the Rig Veda) many small, cubed artifacts 
have been unearthed which archaeologists 
have called 'dice’. In addition no system 
of coinage (for a city of ft0,(X)0 inhabitants) 
has been found that is pie-Buddhlst. 

Coij.U('iivB M(nHfcK.s 

Ttiecows-warors-rivers-motliersclusierol 
imagery leads to a uinsiderution of the gi oup 
or collective mothers concept. D D Kosambi 
has written “There is, moreover, an ancient 
tradition of mothcrs-in-common thatcannot 
be reconciled with Vedic father-right. It 
would be difficult to explain Panini 4.1.11.1 
unless mothers-in-common were taken for 
granted by the master grammarian." Kosambi 
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Rtateii ihat Ttyambaka, which waa later 
eaplained away as meaning ‘with threeeyea' 
originally meant ‘with three mothera'. He 
suggeatx that thia notiem. whichaoema fanlaay 
tothcpitttiUneal mind, appears in “the legends 
of Jaraaamdha bom of two, and Jantu, bom 
of a hundred mudterK-in'Common show". 
According to Kosambi this demonstrates 
“that them was an undeniable traditioit of 
many mothers with equal status, even for a 
single child”. 

Kosambi appropriately identifies this 
'mythology' as the historical putnaa-hnl 
reworking of an original matrifocal culture. 
“These legends were meant to explain the 
reuird away when society had changed to 
the extent that the original concept seemed 
fantastic...However, seen mothers who 
equally beat a child-in-coinmon (without 
any particular father) is a primitive concept 
in some kinds ot pre-palriarchal society, and 
the inexplicable notion is present even in the 
Rig Veda'’|16I. 

Kosambi, although he gives no reference, 
may have been lolemng to RV 

My wishes fly abroad to many pUices: 
t glance h<ick lo the ancient saciifices. I,et 
us declaie the truth when tin* is kindled. 
(4) King (Agni) Universal, horn to sundry 
quarters, extended ihiough Ihe wood he lies 
on couches One mother rests, unothci leeds 
ihc intant.. 

(.*>) Now lying lai away, child of Ihe two 
Moiheis. he w andcis unicstnuned, the single 
youngling These ,ire (he laws ol Vanina 
and Milia... 

Interprelatioiis of the two mothers have 
included ‘heaven andcai th'. and 'llic lower 
and upper branches ol the wixid lor the 
sacted fire' But the rcicrcncc to ancient 
sacrifices (which probably means ancient 
rituals) combined with Ihe realistic 
domesticity of “one mother rests, another 
feeds the infant” combine lo suggest 
previous matrifocal familial and ritual 
patterns. 

In RV 1.54.14-1R. a hymn to Visvadevas, 
themes o! groupmothcr.s. the Vrilra-slaymg, 
rta. and feai ol childlessness appeal. 

(14) 'I'o Visnu rich in marvels, songs and 
praises shall go a.s singers on ihc road ol 
Bhaga. the Chicflain ol the Mighty Stnde 
< whose Mothers, Ihe many young Dames, 
never disregard him 

‘ (15) Indra. who nilcs through alt his powers 
heroic, hath with his majesty lllled earth and 
heaven. Lord ot biave hosts, 1‘ort eiushcr. 
VritiU'slayer, gather thou up and hnng us 
store of cattle. 

(IK) Arynman, Aditi deserve our worship; 
Ihe laws of Vanina remain unbroken. The 
lot of childlessness remove ye Iroin us, and 
let out ciHirse be nch in kine and oltspring. 
The ‘road of Bhaga' is noted by Griffith 
as meaning “on die path of g»XKl fortune or 
fclkity”. Actually one of the meanings of 
‘bhaga’ is vagina or yoni. ITie ancient 
conception seems to have been one of yoni 
as metaphoric source of all things. 


acknowledging the power and gmasradvity 
of the female body, ‘1^ Qkieftain of the 
Mighty Stride’ is Visnu as the sun. His 
mothers (plural), the many young Dames 
(plural), are, according to Say ana “the regions 
of space which generate ail beings". Here 
we encounter the Vedic (and probably pve- 
Vedic) notion of the generative power of air 
orspacc which is, within the textconiinually 
subiirdinatcd or appropriated by the power 
of indra (lightning, seed, semenic rain) to 
create life. 

Keith writes of the opposition of the gods 
to the demons or dasas. “That in many cases 
historic men may tx: meant when Dasas are 
overthrown is true; hut gods of the defeated 
alxirigmcs may also be denoted, and more 
generally powers of the air. opposed to the 
gixls". Keith explains that the Dasyus seek 
to scale heaven, but Indra vanquishes them 
from birth. Indra wins the sun and the waters 
after defeating them. Keith also mentions 
that “a Dasa is husband of the waters..."1251 
further corroborating our stx:io-symt)olic 
interpretation. 

In one context (RVR.66.5)Vritrais referred 
to as u Gandharva, or celestial (air) being 
“Indra in groundless realms of space picrc^ 
the Gandharva through, that he might moke 
brahmans' strength increase". This notion 
of gcncrati vity and sexuality (not involving 
patriarchal marriage or procreative intent) 
amtinues in the male-air-Oandharva. female- 
waler-Apsara personification of .sexual 
elements. Inthe Artliashastraand Manusmrili 
the term ‘Gandharva marriage* refers to a 
love marriage, by mutual consent, which is 
not considered in the ideal or dharmic 
category. Manu commented dial “it has 
sexual intercourse for it's purpuse“[2('i| 

The acquiescence of the ‘cows-waters- 
women-mothers’ to the designs of progeny- 
ohses.scd Aiyans involved leaving behind 
her ‘airy fairy’ consort (now symbolically 
killed by Indra) and accepting another model 
ol generativity which located power- 
source-seed in the male god, in this case 
Agni. (RV 3.57.3) “Fain lo lend vigour to 
the Bull, the sisters with reverence i ci ognise 
the germ within him”. Within the doininani 
patriarchal Aryan symbolic formulation, 
ideological juKlification for assimilation of 
the much needed indigenous women- 
mothers, it is the .seed-germ which Ixicomcs 
sacralised and deposited m Ihc stream 
mothers; the blood of women, and blood 
generally, is excluded or demonised. 

Bi ooi) IN Kic. VitiM 

O Flaherty in her analysis of “the origins 
of the sexual fluid hydraulic systems of 
Hindu texts” writes that bkxxi is seldom 
mentioned in the Rig Veda - surprising for 
such an earthy and martial document. She 
mentions that “one late and notoriously 
problematic hymn asks, ‘Whereisdieearlh's 
bitatb.andMuad and soul’?<RV 1;T«4:6)”. 


O* Flaherty points out the commeolator 
Sayana's anachronistic understanding uf 
this passage, Sayana “interprets this as a 
reference to the gross body (of earth and 
hUxxi) and the subtle bixly (of breath and 
soul)...despite the probable anachronism of 
this interpretation, llic Vedic text itself is 
certainly a dear reference to bimxi os the* 
essence o( the earthly body”|22|. 

This nostalgic paeiv to the “breath and 
bloixl and si>ur' of tlie earth, Ux;aled in 
a hymn lo Visvadevas. displays the 
Vedic pixsts' longing for the lost rta, as 
N N Bballacharyya has noted. The text 
assigns equal value lo the elements o| earih, 
blwxl and soul whicli dillers trean the later 
Vedic hierarchical distinction of subtle hixly/ 
gross binly undersUxxl by Sayana. 

Kelcvantportiixisol Ihc hymn as translated 
by Griffith read; 

(4) Who has hcheid him as he sprang tu 
being, seen how the boneless One supports 
the bony? Where is the blood of earth, the 
life, the spirit? Who may approach ihe man 
who knows, lo .isk it? 

Griffith and other commentators rcl'iic tile 
boneless one to the unsubstantial. Frakrti or 
Nature and the source ol the substantial, 
material world. .Rlill common as a tradilKXial 
image is the belief that tlie mother contributes 
the fleshy, unsubstantial matonai for the 
foetus, and tlie father contributes the Ixines. 
Patrilineal and patrikK;iil familial structure 
may be projected onto the body of tlic loetus 
in this Vedic notion of embryokigy 
(K) IV mulhcr gave the .5irc has share of 
()rder; with thought, at first, she weddeil him 
in spini She, Ihe coy Dame was Itlled with 
dex-pmlillc; wilhadoration men approached 
lo praise her ' 

The mother is identified as souite, gifting 
the sire with his procreative funclkm. share 
of order, rta. congruent with Dipak 
BballachaiyyB’s notion of the ‘ohscurwl 
mother.sof Agni". The initial wedding extsls 
in the realm of mind and spirit. She is 
subsequently impregnated by the dew prolific 
or .sememe rain.s. This shift marits the 
transition liom (be matrifocal to the 
patriarchally constructed mother. 

(I^> Ot the to-hom they ealt die seventh 
single-bom; the six twin pairs are called 
Rsis, ch^dren of Gods, llieir good gifts 
MXight ol men are ranged in ordci due, and 
vanous in ihcir form move for ihc laird who 
guides. 

(16) They told me these were males, though 
truly temaies: he who halh eyes sec this, ihc 
blind discern not The son who is a sage halh 
comprehended; who knows this nghily is his 
father's tathei. 

Griffith cites Wilson’.s observuliun that 
the males/fcmalcs refeicnee is ‘a piece of 
grammatical mysiuiam but there is 
nothing mystical ,il)oii( the formal 
transfiguration ol seven ‘rivers’ or 
genealogies of women into seven families 
of rishis. Griffith himseif demures 'the 
meaning is obscure'. This rk may be an 
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acknowledgement of the appropriation of 
metaphors of fertility and ^e substitution 
of the patriline for the matriline. The 
knowledge of the sage of being his father’s 
bthk'i operates on two levels: the pre-existing 
woieric knowledge of all human life of 
divine origin - the lack of human patomity 
within a malristic system being attributed 
to a divine father; and the ivahmanic con- 
stnict of the pitrs or male ancestor who are 
continually reborn within the same patriline 
(17) Beneath the upper realm, above this 
lower, beating her cdf at fool, the Cow hath 
risen, Witherward, to what place hath she 
depailed? Where calves she? Not amid this 
held of cattle. 

iHiis ric echoes in sirucluie and lone rk 4. 
The sentiment expressed is a (|uesiioning 
lamem - something has been lust and that 
something relates to the blood and breath 
and soul of the earth and to the Cow giving 
birth. The independent feminine tiuiy ‘calves 
not' within the Aryan herd ol cattle.] 
Although this hymn has been interpreted 
cosmologicaily, in relation to months, years, 
(he sun, lightning, fire, dawn, etc, it is per¬ 
fectly congruent with a socio-physiological 
reading 

Another mention of blood (RV 1;H7:16) 
refers to demons who are smeared with 
blood of men, horses and cattle and who 
steal away the milk of cows. This reference 
seems to reflect a practice of applying blood 
to the body. We can understand this literally 
as camouflage for cattle raiders or 
symbolically, as a ritual practice using bUxxl 
tn* both. In any case the reference clearly 
associates the demons with application of 
bltxxl U» the body. 

According to O’Flaherty “Tltcre is in the 
Rig Veda one veiled but highly charged 
reference to female sexual blood - not 
menstrual blood, hut the blood of 
deflar8tion”[t9|. The divine prototype for 
patriarchal marriages is fdund in a passage 
referred to as 'Suryua's Bridal'. Her Suryaa 
(the daughter of Surya. the sun) is wed to 
Soma - according to O’Flaherty the only 
time in the Rig Veda when Soma is regarded 
as the moon. Relevant portions of the hymn 
(RV 10:85) read: 

(27) May happiness he fated for you here 
through your progeny. Watch overthishouse 
as misires.s. Mingle your body with that of 
y«ir husband... 

(28) The purple and red appears, a magic 
Spirit; (GriOith translates ‘fiend’] the stain 
is imprinted... 

(29) Throw away the gown, and disitihuie 
wealth to the pnests. It becomes a magic 
spirit walking on feel, and like ihc wife it 
draws near the husband. 

(30) The body becomes ugly and sinisleriy 
pale, if the husband vriih evil desire covers 
Ms sexual limb with Ms wife’s robe... 

(34) It bums, it bites, and it has claws as 
dangerous a poison is to eat. Only the priest 
who knowsnhe Surya hymn is able to receive 
the bridal gown. 
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(35) Cutting, earring, and chopping into 

pieces - see (he colmm of Surya which the 

priest alone puriries (RV 10.85.27-30,34- 

35 trans G’Raheity). 

O’Raherty comments that verses 28-30 
and 34-.35 concern the defloration of the 
bride and the staining of the bridal gown 
with her blood. She explains that “this blood 
beemnes amagic spirit, potent and dangerous 
though not necessarily evil; the defloration 
is an auspicious event but too powerful to 
allow its emblem to remain present 
afterwards". Acainting to O’Flaherty the 
magical power of the bUxxl of deflm-ation 
is transferred to the bride's family and to 
the husband, hut it becomes evil if allowed 
topollutethehusband. Tlius Somapcrfoims 
a mediating functitm “by exercising his dmit 
de seigneur. Soma takes upon himself tite 
first and most powerful stigma of the bltxxt 
of defloration". 

O’Flaherfy emphasises the multiple 
meanings of slan/.a 33-.35. laterally, of 
course, this verse describes the cutting up 
of the bkxxi-stained robe; "but Ihc words 
usually refer to the cutting upof the sacrificial 
animal, and there is a further overtone of the 
physical injury of the defloration itself, tile 
sacrifice of the maidenhead on the altar of 
marriage”(27|. The hypothesis of a [uc- 
existenl matrif(x:al .social order presupposes 
expression of female sexuality, unfettered 
by patriarchal marriage and not identified 
with the production of progeny for the 
patnline. The demon of defloration then can 
be read as a signifier for the violation of the 
independent and powerful femin me on many 
levels: 

- The political because the institution of 
patriarchal marriage renders woman as an 
object of exchange. 

- The personal violence involved in the 
forcible breaking of the hymen of the newly- 
married girl. 

- The sexual as androcentric prctxicupation 
with penetration, for example Urvashi’s 
reprimand of Puruvas’ aggressive sexuality 
(RV 10.95.5 trans O’Fluherty "Indeed you 
pierced me with your rtxl three times a day 
and filled me even when I had no desire. 
I followed your will, Puruvas...’’). 

- The religio-symbolic in which the 
woman’s experience is excluded from 
determination of collective meaning, and 
she instead is rendered a cipher in an 
androcentric symbolic system. In this case, 
the textual analogy between the girl’s 
blutxly garment’s and the sacrificial animal. 
(This demon of defloration bears a striking 
resemblance to the traditional popular 
notion of the churel - the demonic spirit 
of the woman who dies in childbirth.) 

The demonisation of the blood of 
defloration demands the construction of a 
heroicraasculine figure inorderto, borrowing 
UmaCbakravarty’s phrase, “manage franale 
sexuality’'. Hence Ae priest does Soma’s 


(Villi of “droii Je seigneur'’ Mtnrally the 
right to 'deflower' flie ‘virgin’ bride, (I use 
tibe word ‘virgin’ here in the patriaivbal 
sense of unpenctrated, inexperienced 
sexually; not in it’s original sense of not 
belonging to any man - free, unexplohed 
yet fecund as in contemporary usage, ‘a 
virgin forest’.) 

I would argue that the defloration sequence 
located in Suryaa’s bridal involves a 
misreading or distortion of pre-existing 
esoteric knowledget28]. This misreading 
subordinates otheraincoptions of the sacred 
masculine (linked with mountains, ethcrial 
space, withholding of the waters, the 
Gandharva, the shamanic Vritra). The 
marriage-defloration passage in the tenth 
mandala is a late additirm to the Rig Veda. 
All the citations regarding rta and the 
maiden.'!, the collective mothers, and cows- 
WBler-women-motherx imagery ore in the 
earlier family bonks. It may be that the 
earlier esiXeric notions of the mystical 
generative power of woman’s body, 
admittedly already defined in the masculine 
voice and rendered poelically and 
symbolically, in the tenth mandala become 
institutionidly harnessed in thecon.struetion 
of the patriarchal marriage ritual. 

Suryaa, cosmically nominated as daughlcar 
of the Sun, is wed to Soma who, as( )’Haherty 
noted, is here linked with the moon for the 
only time in the Rig Veda Suryaa. adorned 
with red flowers symbolic of menstruation, 
is encouraged to enter the world of patriarchal 
immortality (as the mother of sons), at tlie 
same time anotlier male figure (Vtsvavasu, 
a Gandharva) is lianished and her cosmic 
connection witii Varuna (guardian or rta is 
.severcd(RV 10.85.21 -25 trans O’Flaherty). 
Mount the world ot immorality, O Suryaa, 
that IS adorned with red flowers... Prepare 
an exquisite wedding voyage for your 
husband. 

‘Go away from here! For this woman has 
a hu.sband’. Thus I implore Visvavasu with 
words of praise as I bow to him. ‘Look for 
another girl who is ripe and still lives in 
hertalher’s house. That is your birthnghl 
And it. 

‘Go away from here, Visvavasu, we imidore 
you as we bow. !.ouk for another girl, wtUing 
and ready. Leave the wife to tmite with her 
husband’. 

May the roads be straight and thornless on 
which ourfriends go courting. May Aryaman 
and Bhaga united lead us togethM. O Gods, 
may the imited household be easy to manage. 
I free you from Varona’s snare, with wMch 
the gentle Savitr bound you. In the seat of 
the Law, in the world of good action, I place 
you unharmed with your husband. 

I free her from here, but not from there. I 
have bound her firmly there, so that through 
the grace of India she will have flne sons 
and be fortunate in her husband's love. 
Hie baniahinent of the Gandharva ia 
another version of theslaymg of Vritra. The 
woman’s role is now that of faithful wife 
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Mid fpeund mother df HOIK. All other mele 
presence, tardily human or heavenly 
la baniabed ao (bat the patrilineal household 
ahouid be *eaay to roiuiage’”. HMe the ‘seat 
of Law’ or rta has bcctxne “the w< ii lU of 
good action” or patriarchal libarma. 
Menstruation is depicted bn a symbolic 
adornment ratherthanemblianaticof cosmic 
rhythms. 

ChBJI MAKRlAOb 

NN Bhattacharyya suggests that this and 
later texte have been used to justify child 
marriage. He claims that from Rig Vedic 
times (RV 10.85.40-41) there existed die 
belief that Soma, Oandharva and Agni were 
the divine guardians of a girl. 

Bhattacharyya notes that in later texts - 
the Orhyasamgraba, quoted in the 
commentary on the Gobhila Orhyasutra 
(3.4.6) and the Parakara Orhyasutra 
(1.4.16)-“Soma enjoys a girl when she 
develops her pubic haus, Oandharva enjoys 
her when she develops her breasts and Agni 
enjoys her when she menstruates.” He 
understands this belief to he a mythological 
expression of primitive puberty ntes which 
indicate that a girl was ceremonially 
deflowered by at least three individuals. 
According to Bhattacharyya “this myth was 
subsequently utilised by patriarchal 
lawmakers in older to explain and support 
the cause of child inamage and to declare 
thatugirlmust hcmarriMl before shedeveh^ 
the signs of maturiiy'’|2y| 

Bhattacharyya also states that in the 
Dharmasutra csf Gautama il is prescribed 
that the girl should he given in marriage 
at puberty and she is only allowed to remain 
virgin until herthird menstruation. He quotes 
from the Parasara Smnti (7.6-*)). 

A gid ut eight IS called Oaun, hut one who 
IS mne years old is a Kohini; one who is ten 
years old is a Kanya; beyond this one is 
a Rajavala tie. one who ha.s had the 
expenence of menstruation) 

If a person does not give away a maiden 
when she has leacbed her tweltth year, his 
Purs (ancestors) will have to dniik every 
month her menstru.tl discharge The parents 
and also the eldest brother go to hell on 
seeing an unmarried girl becoming 
. Rajasvala [29). 

Such are the patriarchal constructions of 
firevious gynoceninc esoteric knowledge. 
In the Parasara Smnti, as noted by 
Bhattachaiyya, the tx-ahinanical justification, 
not only for child marriage but also for 
enforc^ motherhood, is symbolically 
constituted in a threat to the ‘pitrs’. The 
notion, abhorrent to the brahmanic mind, 
that the ancestors might have to drink die 
girl’s monthly menstrual fluid suggesU that 
diis female bodily fluid may have been a part 
ofthemagicandritualivacticeofthedomon- 
priest. Thus, within the shastras, menstrual 
bhxid has drastically changed its symbolic 
valence from it* Rig Vedic connection with 


gmerativity and cosmic order. Within die 
pricRtly meaning syatem this female blood 
becomes a threat to the patriarcbid family 
and the father-ancestor*. 

‘Fooo’ 

Intmesdngly, and unintentionally, we have 
uncovered various textual connections 
between food and menstruation. In the 
Dharmashastra taking food from (be hand 
of the menstruadng woman is forbidden. 
The rule presented for the twice bom who 
i«citetbeVedais“ ‘CoQyrium and ointment 
must not be accepted fh>m her; for that is 
the f(x>d of women.’ ” N N Bhattacharyya 
makes the point that within the Rig Veda 
the concept of rta is linked with the process 
by which means of subsistence, or food, 
is attained. "Eternal law has varied food 
which strengthens.” And in the Parasara 
Smriti the threat of the pitrs' having ui 
consume the menstrual blood of the 
unmarried girl relates to food. It is beyond 
the scope of this paper to examine and 
understand the implications of these 
references However we suggest that ritual 
and belie! systems, which derine what is 
considered sacied and what is considered 
profane or demonic, provide the underlying 
rationale for any cconomicor socio -political 
system 

The Dharmashastrareference presented at 
the beginning of this paper cites the Vedic 
<Higins of menstrual pollution in mythic 
terms, women assume the guilt of Indra's 
brahmanicidal Vntra-slaying. As mentioned 
above there .ire many later Vedic, puranic 
and epic versions of both this killing and 
the subsequent distribution of Indra's 
culpability. But in RV 4.18, a narrative of 
the birth and childhood deeds of Indro, there 
is merely a foreshadowing of the transference 
of Indra’s crime. In this hymn many of the 
motifs and concepts we havehcen exploring 
are Intertwined; the Vritrasioying, the waters- 
mothers-women imagery, the construction 
of the female body and motherhood, and the 
demonic or violated independent feminine. 
In this passage Indra refuses to be bom 
through his mother’s vagina, even though 
she protests that a birth through her side will 
cause her death. Verbal articulation of the 
women/waters (independent feminine) who 
were “sensaming like rigbMou.s women” is, 
within the narrative, subordinated to 
onomatopoeia and praise for Indra - 
culminating in an indication that they will 
take on the sin of Indra. As in previous 
examples given above, this violation of the 
independent feminine i* followed im¬ 
mediately by the appearance of a female 
demon who, as a split-ofr fragment of the 
character of Indra’s mother, plays a deeply 
ambivalent role in the nariative. 

(1) (India’s mother): “nas is the anctem 

proven path by which ail the gods were bom 

and moved upward By thi* very path he 
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should be bom when he has grown gieM. 

He should 001 iiialtt! Ms motherpeifshintiiM '' , 
way.’ 

(2) (India); i c.innot omne out hy that path; 
these are bad plsK.es to go thiui^h. I will 
come otK cross-wise, through ihe side. Mwiy 
things yet undone must I do; one I will fight 
and one I will question.’.. 

(5) (Narrator)' As if she thought he was 
flawed, his mother hid India though he 
abounded in manly strength. Then he stood, 
up and put his gaiment on by himself; as 
he was bom he filled Ihe two world-halves. 

(6) (Indra’s molhei)- ‘These waters flow 
happily, shouting ‘alata!’, waters that were 
scieaming together like righteous women. 
Ask them what they are saying, what 
encircling mountain the waters hurst apart. 

(7) ‘Are they speaking words of praise and 
invitation to him’’ Do the waters wish to lake 
on themselves the flaw of Indra? With his 
great weapon my son failed Vritra and set 
these nvers free. 

(8) ‘.Still a young woman, I (fad not throw 
you away formy sake; nordid F.vil<hildbtrth 
swallow you away for my sake. Bui lor my 
sake the waters were kind to Ihe child, and 
for my sake Indra stood up at once ' 

(9) ‘Not lot my sake did the shoukteiiess 
one wound you generous Indra. and strike 
away your two jaws; though wounded, you 
oveipowered him, and with your weapon 
you crushed the head of the Dasa.‘ 
O’Flahcrty’s undoxtandingof thispassagt: 

is linked to “it’s place in Indo-European 
mythology; tlrefer*, in purposely mysterious 
tones to the story of a male god concealed 
his mother from a father who threatens 
to kill him and a father whom he himself 
then kills”|27). A woman-centred inter¬ 
pretation would, however, foreground the 
threat to the mother, the role of the water*- 
women in taking on Indra’s gutll and the 
female demon. 

In stan/a 1 Indra's mother plead* for a 
conventional hirtli and fear* her own death 
in the birth iroiti hcrxidc. Mythically Indra’s 
choke of being bom from his moflier's ■.(Jo 
can be read as a rejection of the centrality 
and sacrality of the yoni as generative 
source. On the level of social and familial 
grouping the matriline is rejected for Ihe 
patriiine. (This shift also marks the 
beginning of ihe Oedipal viotencebetweon 
father and son.) 

In rk 2 Indra actually says that the paths 
of the vagina or yoni “u« bad places to go 
through” (HtnAniiing the desacralisation of 
the female body and rite mysogeny inherent 
in his character. He spe^s of his heroic 
destiny of fighting Vritra and questioning 
someone whose identity is not clear. 
(O'Flaherty suggests Vishnu or TvaKir.) 

Hi* mother hides Indra in stanza .5, "as 
if she thought he was flawed”. O'Flaherty 
notes “The flaw may be a physical birth flaw 
...this suspicion is invMid. Indra is not 
physically flawed. But the phrase may alnQ 
foreshadow the mcval flaw which is (o be , 
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a problem to Indra, the guilt of the alaughter 
of Vritra, alluded to in vcrac 7.” If we take 
the slaying of Vrilra as the symbolic 
equivalent of the decline of niutrifocal social 
tj groupings and the desacralisation of the 
independentcosmicfemininctltun the holistic 
Weaning of this hymn is clear. Indra's flaw 
(which his own mother recognised as a threat 
toherlife)is his independence of amatrif(K'al 
moral order, his strength uml tendency 
towards violence; bis violent birth, his violent 
dismemberment of Vritra. his slaying of his 
own father -* indeed his rupture of a pre¬ 
existing, peaceable, matristic social and 
symbolic order. 

The issue within this violence then 
becomes protection. Indi a's mother, within 
the context of tlic Vedic hymn, first I unc¬ 
tions to protect Indra (both from his lather 
and from his own violent character) and 
then abandons him to the protection of the 
waters. 

In stan/a 6 Indra's mother speaks of the 
waters who are now flowing happily and 
onomoiopoetically. Through Indra’s 
mother’s words the waters an- rendered in 
the male voice, symbolically constructed as 
free and happy. But previously they were 
“screaming together like righteous women”. 
O’Flaherty succumbs to andioceiitric 
perspective and reads this as referring to 
screaming for help when Vritra assaults 
them. But nowhere m any version of the Kig 
Veda have I read ot imagery which speaks 
ofVntra's ‘assault on the waters/woinen 
Vritra encloses, contains and lies with tlie 
waters, hut docs not assault them. I read 
‘screaming logclherliku righteous women’ 
astheptxxestof the violated feminine/females 
which IS silenced (by the poets) and then 
becomes poetically and aesthetically 
rendered. The text itself acknowledges the 
problem of interpreting the message of the 
waters “Ask them what they are saying..." 

In stan/a 7 Indra's moilicr continues in 
a tentative and questioning voice betraying 
the ambivalence of the shifting positions of 
the watets fmm righteous protest to gur¬ 
gling poesy, to praise and invitation, to 
willingness to take on Indra’s guilt. And 
again the Vriiia slaying is mentioned as 
releasing the wateis. 

In stan/as K aiidVIndra's motlier repeatedly 
uses the phra.ses ‘not lor iny sake' and (or 
my sake’ indicating that she may be faulted 
for the motivation of her actions. First she 
claims that her rejec lion of Indra as a child, 
andhis subsequent swallowing by the demim- 
childbirtli was ‘not for her sake'. (According 
toSayana, ‘demon-ehikibirtir was Kusava, 
a rakshasi who swallowed Indra at his birth, 
and Koth states this reference is the name 
of a river - again tlie river-women-mothers, 
ill tliis case demonic, imagery ) But indra’s 
mother will take credit for the waters 
nurturing the child and his own 
independence. 'The questkm of acting in 


one’s own self-interest is operative here; 
Indra triggers the entire drama by rejecting 
birth through the vagina and endangering 
his mother. She reacts ambivalently, by 
rejecting him - hut “not for her own sake". 

She distances herself from the swallowing 
evil-childbirth (obviously symbolic of tlie 
rejected power of the (’yoni’) and in the next 
stan/a proceeds to distance herself from tlie 
shoulderlessone (Vritra) who is said toliave 
not acted lor hei sake. Why the need for this 
disavowal of both demon-childbirth and 
Vritiu unless both are linked to her rage at 
her .son’s heroic strength which threatens 
and margiiiali.ses her'.' But she also allies 
herself with the nurturing waters and Indra’s 
indeiamdence because these am congruent 
with theconstructionofthe heroic masculine 
and maternal feminine, ultimately espoused 
hythe Vedit poets Tliecontiudictorynatui'e 
of the iiiaternal waters is acontiiiumg theme 
throughout.later texts and mythology. 

As O’ Flaherty notes “none of the principals 
in the drama is named except Indra; later 
eianmciitaryideiitineslhemotlierwitliAdili 
and the fathei with Tvastr”. “I would argue 
that Indra's motherhas noname here hecuu.se 
she is still generic for Mother - or more 
appropriately within the early Vedic periixi - 
Kosambi’s ‘mothers-in-common”’ She is 
singular i>nly because she is the motlier of 
Indra andthuspaliiarchally constructed. But 
the hymn is permeated by hei deep 
ambivalence towards her hero-son 

Finally Indra’s violation ol the integrity 
of the female bixly. within the pie-cxisting 
syinlsdic .system emblematic of cosmic and 
natural older, and rupture of malristic 
iiidigenous six-ial gniupings is his moral 
Haw and crime. Tlie Vedic poets silence tlie 
protests of the righteous women/waters and 
the discourse excludes the female voice 
Women as pei-sons are subordinated to 
gendered symbols within the emerging 
hrahmanie context. 

Women taking on the sin of Indra, in the 
f< >rm of t he i r menstrual bkxid, elaborated on 
in the later texts, is only hinted at in the Kig 
Veda But Indra's avoidanceofhis mother’s 
yoni, and the silencing or symbolic 
construction of the waters/women are 
narrative elements which precede the 
suggestion that they will absorb his 
culpability. 

Ill 

Thus within the Rig Veda the elemental 
and numinous power of the feminine/female 
is nominated, symbolised, appropriated - 
managed and controlled, Vedic gender 
categories of primal female power are 
constructed. Those able to he controlled are 
designated as sacred - Vac (the word), and 
' Aditi' (patriarchal motherhood). Thosemore 
difficult to manage ore demonised - Nritti 
(death), Danu and Diti (mothers of the 


aburigihal peoples) or raped, Ushas 
(independent coKimdogical feminine). The 
earlier elemental imagery of cows-waters- 
raaids-^others is replaced by the patriarchal 
institution of marriage in Suiyaa's bridal 
hymn from Book Ten. Rta, cosmic order, 
is subordinated to dharma. right action, as 
defined and elucidated by the emerging 
priestly caste. 

The (latriarchal synthesis effected by the 
Vedic poets involved the construction of a 
symbolic structure which glorified women 
in their role of mothers and simultaiwuusly 
excluded or niysiified and demonised the 
female biological lluidofbkHid. imagery ol 
cowx-wuiers women-mothers facilitated 
articulationsof luinininc generativity which 
were developed into meebunisms of social 
and symbolic control of Icmalc sexuality. 
Both the religious ritual of the sacrifice and 
the social grouping of the patrilineal family 
siniclurally reliecl a focus on the ma.sculjne 
figures of India and Agni as the source of 
sacml authority, object of ntual practice, 
and dominant biological metaphor 

The mythic slaying of Vrilra. son of the 
mother, symbolises this paradigmatic shift 
Irum the female body to the male laxly as 
principle s<K-ial and symbolic metaphor. The 
generative female power of chiidbirth is 
eclipsed by the sacrificial distnemhcrmcnl 
of the co.smic male, it is out of Furusha's 
hixly which the world iscicated - the Vedic. 
andr(x:cntric world, that is. 

My initial investigation was prompted by 
the .secmmgly contradictory attituilc.s towards 
the female body displayed by the basti 
woincii'.s rituals ol well worship after 
chiklbirtfi and observations ol menstrual 
taboos The Dharmashastra outline of 
menstrual prohibitions and beliefs linked 
this practice to the Vedic myth of Indra 
slaying Vritra. I was not familiar with any 
textual or historical sources which would 
give information about the well worship 
ritual .so my efforts have been to detect an 
altcrnutivcposilivc valence to water as sacred 
.source rather than merely ritual purification 
or washing away sins within the context of 
the Rig Veda. 

My working hypothesis of pre-existing 
meaning systems and matristic indigenous 
kinship groupings evolved into a 
methodology of a socio-physiological 
reading of the text. A foregrounding of Vritn 
reveals his, and all demons, matrilineal 
origins, linkage to the transformative 
elements of air, water, and earth (us opposed 
to the Indra-Agni clement of nre), and ritual 
function as demon-priest. The symbolic 
nexus of cuws-water.s-women-mothcrs. 
read wiUiin the historical context of 
Aryan assimilation of indigenous women 
and concern with progeny, validates this 
socio-physiological intis^tation. Oipak 
Bhattacbaiya’s analysis of “the flow of Rta 
from the obscured mothen of Agni” and 
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Katamhi'ii work on the collective mothern, 
pumi lowaid the lact of the patnhneai 
^upcioidmatiim ot the matitline^ in both 
MK.iai and ayrnholic leatms O'blaherty’s 
tivatmentot the Kymboiic element of blwHl, 
iN exclusion Irom ami dcmomsaliun within 
the text iacilitatcs .m iimlcislanding of the 
laid hiahmanic \>inholic valence of 
meiihliuai hliKKl 

finally die deeply ambivalent i oleot both 
Indra'a mothei and tlic waler\ in the hymn 
narratinc! Indra s biith (which alho hints at 
the walei s taking on the guilt ot Indra s 
Vritra slaying) provides a mylhii 
understanding of the contiadielory 
constructions ot woman’s body found in 
the hast! women’s n tual practice llie woiship 
otthe wellasyonit souiceof lite isuingnienl 
with the eaily Rig Vedic waters women 
mothers cluster ot imngeiy It Kl i was in 
tact asigniliei toi both a mot aland acONinic 
order(foi which menstrual and lunai rhythms 
wcie emblems) then it is undeistandable 
Ih It a patriarchal piiesihood needed to 
sulioidinatc and eontiid via iileologieal 
eonstructioiiol woman sbeKh tit itpowerlut 
primal lemaie toiee The emerging 
biahmanie s\mbolie andsoeialoiderercatcd 
oppositional cate got les Indra Viitra gmls 
demons tiie hltx<d man woman twice 
bom shudia purity pollution death 
immoitaIit> 

Tileclemcnlal iiKtcpendeiil eosmologieal 
feminine (pluial) is not eoinfortable with 
sueheategoties She tiulv calves not amid 
jhlshetdol eatllc Itlsptwsiblclhalsubailcm 
readings ot sacred texts and study ot 
hcteixKiox indigenous ti aditioiis may lead to 
alleinate mystical unileistandings ot the 
oiigins ot Hindu iitual and beliel 1 would 
also suggest th it purged ol its pati laichal 
bias and leitilils telishism (gitinted not an 
uneomplieale*ellask)ltadilionalliKhaneulluie 
encodes moie worn ill Itieitdly eon 
struct ions ot the lemaie txxlv than those ol 
the western bio medical model the 
{xipulation eontiol wallahs and the global 
maiketplace 
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F<H«ign Capital in Asia-Padfic Region 

Ik^ndSy Problems and Prospects 

AiokRay 

The role of foreign capita! in economic development ix no longer in doubt, pariicularlv in view of the contribution 
that foreign capital made in the economic transformation of the south-east Asian eamomtcs. 

However, a que-stion remains. Would external capital flows into the Asia-Pacific region remain largely confined 
to a small number of high-growth east and .south-east Asian ewnomies or would it spread to other countries of the 
region, especially in south A.sia. which enc.ompa.sse.s some of the most populous countries of the world? A related question 
i.s: what needs to be done for realising a new Asian division of labour which would bring out the full potential of 
these different economies in a mutually beneficial manner. This has become all the mire urgent in the face of the 
emerging regional trading blocs in North America and Europe. 

This paper (a) analyses the recent trends, patterns and prospects of foreign resource flows in various forms 
(e g, official development finance, commercial bank lending and foreign direct investment) into the cowitries of the 
Asia-Pacific region in the context of the questions raised above and (h) .suggests some areas of action which are of 
particular relevance for international hankers, investors and government policv-maker.s. In particular, it focuses on 
the crucial role of intra-regional resource flows (especially from Japan. South Korea, Taiwan. Hong Kong and 
.Singapore) in providing invest ihle funtls, technology, managerial skills anil nutrkets for the other amntries of the region. 


i 

Introductioii 

H!ST()RicALLY tticmk: offorcijincapital 
in economic development was a highly 
controversial subject in many developing 
countries However, a consensus has 
gradually emerged that foreign capital, if 
properly utilised,' can contribute Mgiiificantly 
to economic development. This perception 
lias been helped, in no small measuie, by 
the spectacular growth performance ot tlie 
south-east Asian economies which are 
acknowledged to have absorbed a significant 
iunouni oi foreign capital, though the primary 
growth impetus may have come from 
domestic efforts. In fact, in recent years a 
more liberal policy towards foreign capital 
is di.scernihle all over the giolic, spannmg 
a wide political spectrum. Attention has also 
turned to newer roles of foreign capital in 
pmvtding access to superior technology, 
manugetial skills and marketing channels, 
111 addition to the more traditional roles of 
ix'laxiiig the domestic savings and the foreign 
exchange amslruints. 

• Tlic Asia-Paci fit region encompasses the 
most dynamic part of the world economy, 
llic aim of this paper is to analyse (a) the 
recent trends, patterns and prospects of 
foreign resouivc flows into the countries of 
this region, end (b) to derive some policy 
implications whicham of particular releviuicc 
for inlemational bankers, investors and 
policy-makers. 

II 

AltenOitivc Ftrrms of 
Exteriwl Fiiuiiice 

Foreign capital can come in various 
alternative forms. 


There arc two primary sources of external 
finance; official and private. Official 
Development Finance (ODF) includes (a) 
Official Development Assistance tODA) in 
the form of grants and concessional loans 
and (b) non-conccssional lloccs Fiirllier. 
ODF could he bilaieral tc«>uiilry-to -country 
basis) or multiiaici .il 1 1 e. chunne lied ihn >ugh 
multilateral agencies such as IMF. World 
Bank. Asian I )vvelopmciil Bank.etc) Private 
flows may lake the lomi of foieign direct 
investment (FDD. portfolio investment, 
commercial hank lending and trade credits. 

■ The terms of access and the aists and 
benefits of these alternatives from the host 
aiunOy’s point of view could he substantially 
different. ForcxampIc.ODA Hows have the 
advantage that they are concessional and 
hence less costly for servicing purposes 
However, they can at best add to domestic 
resources hut cannot directly conti ihiiic to 
the acquisition of technology, managuriul 
skilLsormarkctingchoiinels Bilateral official 
flows have also been lic*d by source in many 
ca.scK, leading to excess cost 

Commercial bank loans tue usually cheaper 
Uiun IMF loans when acoutty' s international 
uredil rill ing is high. Moreover, no restrict ions 
on national govcrnmcntpolicies are involved. 
But the biggest problem with such loans is 
Unit they dry upas soon us a country's credit 
rating drops 

Fonngn diiect investment (FIM) has several 
advantages over borrowing from commercial 
banksorportfolioinvestment through loans. 
Dividend payment on equity has to he made 
only when the investment earns a profit hut 
debt repayment is independent of profits 
fnrni the investment. FDl also allows a better 
match between the maturity structure of 
earnings from an investment and that of the 
mquiredpayment to lie made on investment. 


This should avoid, to a large extent, the 
pniblem Utal many developing countries 
laced when they tried to finance long-term 
investment projects with short-term loans 
from international commercial banks. 

FDl scores over portfolio investment in 
equities in Uial the lormcr may enable the 
host country to got access to supericn' 
icchiiology. managerial practices and 
marketing networks of foreign Transnadunai 
Corporations (TNCs), in addition to iinatice. 
Bui it entails allowing foreigners control 
over domestic operations of the company 
which is avoided hy portfolio investment. 
In recent limes, new types of PDI are 
becoming morepopular(c g, joint ventures, 
management contracts, turnkey-projects, 
licensing, franchising, subcontracting, 
production sharing, etc). W ith these the host 
country can opt foronly certun components 
of a typical FDl package which it cannot 
obtain otherwise, but without allowing 
foreign control of the domestic operations 
of the firm. 

U1 

Trends and Prospects for 
Asia-Padfic Region 

We shall now undertake an analysis of the 
recent trends and prospects of the different 
types of external financial flows to the 
countries of the developing Asia-PaciHc 
region (whichcxcludes l^ian, Au.stralia and 
New Zealand as capital receivers). 

OmciAi, DrVHLOPM 1!N1 KiNANt* 

In 1989, Asia absorbed about.) I per cent 
of net ODA flows from all sources. Six out 
of 10 largest recipients of ODA in I9K9 
belonged to the Asia-Pacifie region.* 
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Thet«UiuiccofUi<sdcv«l(>[wgAsia-Pad(k' 
wuntrwKiwinon'ConcettiiioaaloliRcial fkwa, 
though it went up auhatantially in early 
19flOK,has«incedMUnedconaiderably This 
i ia mainly due to large-xcale repayment of 
^paat IMF lotma which has conaistentiy 
exceeded new diKhunementx. making the 
net tranafer from IMF to the region negative 
in late 19S0 k. 

The multilateral agenciesfcxcludinglMF), 
in particular (he World Bank and the Asian 
Development Bank(A])B)andtheirafrillateK. 
have traditionally lent to government for 
large-xcalc mtraanuctuial projects or to 
tinance foreign exchange components of 
stnietural ;idjustmcnt programmes. However, 
in recent years funds have been increasingly 
{n-ovided directly to the private seetpr 
mainly thiough the international Finnnce 
Corporation (IFC) of the World Bank and 
the recently formed Asian Finance and 
Investment Corporation (AFIC) of ADB.' 

Though almost all countries (governments 
and the private sectors) of the region have 
ccxisistciitly dmwnonmultilateral tunds, the 
borrowing-repayment profiles of different 
countries havedifferedidiarply. Forexampic, 
net drawing by countries like China, India, 
Pakistan, indotgssiahave been lai^e m recent 
years while some countries such as Korea 
and Thailand have been repaying at a rate 
faster dian new bomiwing (Table i). 

Japan is, by fni, the largest contributor of 
ODA to the Asia-Pacific region Japan's 
share of the total ODA lt> the regitm rose 
lixim 13 per cent in 19K0-KI to 25 per cent 
in 19KK-K9 whereas the share of US lemaincd 
cimstani at 7 per cent . 

Based on these trends, it seems dial future 
prospects lor any substantial increase in 
ODA flows to the region would mainly 
depend on the role of Japan. One cannot 
expect any significant increase in aid from 
erstwhile U.S.SK and east Burope, given the 
enormity ol their restructuring problems 
The scope for German aid to the outside 
world seems rather limited as they would 
be preoccupied widi the pnibicms of Geiman 
unification. In fad. total German aid, inreal 
terms, has shown negative growth over die 
past decade. In view of the war and political 
instability in the Arab world, the chances of 
arise in Arab ODA to countries outside west 
Asia and Africa are not bright either Arab 
aid to Asia as a whole has come down from 
,V 3.1 bilUon in 1986 to only S 124 million 
m 1989. The prospects of US aidhavc become 
uncertutn. given their cuircnt emphasis on 
cutting down their twin fiscal and balance 
of payments deficits. It is unlikely that other 
western nations would fill the gap caused by 
die developments montHined above. 

iNimNATIONAL CoMMIllUm BaNK I J'NIXNC! 

Bven at the height of the intcmatioivoldebt 
crisis in tlic 198<)s. most of the countries in 


the Attia'^Pacinc region continued Ui have 
access to intematiimal commercial hank 
loans,^ maiidy because of their sustained 
superior growth performance and the greater 
readine-sssif hanks to lend to 'underexposed’ 
Asia (relative to 'overexposed' Latin 
America). Table 2 gives the trend of bank 
lending tovariousdevelopingregionsof the 
worid. including Asia, over the period 1982 
to 1988. 

Most of the problems with international 
bank financing arose because banks ex tended 
huge (often syndicated) loans to foreign 
governments (‘sovereign risk’ loans) for 
general balance of payments purposes which 
ultimately did not earn enough foreign 
exchange to service the debts So, it is unlikely 
that this type of loan would be expanded 
significantly m the near future. However, 
otiter options are possible One possibility 
for the future expansion of commercial bat^ 
loans to developing countries would be to 


tkt loans withcleariy identified viablepirajecte 
whidi would presumkhly be lowerrisksthtm 
general balance of payments support loans. 
Another option istoextendloans toboiroweK 
who have foreign exchange assets abroad 
which can be used as ooUaterol. Similarly, 
bank loans can flow more freely to bofto wen 
who can secure guarantee from official 
agencies (e g, guarantee from the World 
Bank or the ADB or the Exim banks of 
industrial countries) or even reputed blue- 
chip large coipmations. The Work! Bank 
has already instituted a programme to co- 
finance World Bank approved projects with 
commercial banks. Similar schemes are being 
promoted by the ADB m the Asia-Pacific 
region where the ADB guarantee in the form 
of cross-default clause and the fact that it 
is a project screened, approved and 
.supervised by ADB may induce greater bank 
loans. 

In future, commercial bank lending iii the 


TaB16 !• NtrLfeNDIMOONNoN-CoMC-KSSIONAl ThRMS SI Mtlini AlfeKAI iNSTIIimoNV (O 
Asia and riifc Pacw . 1980-1989* 


(S million) 




1980-8S 

(Average) 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

Baaglade.sh 


0.9 

38.4 

-22.0 

1 6 

-5.0 

China 


74.5 

322.7 

207.1 

515.0 

593.2 

Fiji 


14.5 

-01 

2.0 

15.2 

-7.9 

India 


244.6 

479.3 

8981 

1545 3 

1183.8 

Indonesia 


S.57I 

749.7 

1286.0 

1631 1 

1357.2 

Republic ot Korea 

392.4 

-84.7 

-388.8 

-877.2 

-224 

Malaysia 


97.3 

-5.5 

35 4 

9 9 

29.2 

Maldives 


1.0 

-6 0 

0.0 

0 0 

0.0 

Myanmar 


-fll 

-0.3 

-0.3 

-02 

0,3 

Nepal 


0.8 

-0.9 

-1.1 

-1.0 

-1.0 

Pakistan 


55 1 

79 5 

227.8 

4222 

621.2 

Papuii New C tuinea 

9.8 

J6.0 

31.3 

.35.5 

22.9 

Philippines 


389 3 

99.7 

1000 

50.7 

2869 

Sn Isinka 


4.2 

-1 9 

-0 9 

0 9 

09 

Thailand 


148.7 

151 5 

-7 6 

-472.3 

-208 2 

Vanuatu 


0.0 

0.0 

0 0 

0.2 

0.4 

Total 


2190.0 

1835 4 

2367.0 

2876.9 

3649 3 

Note: ‘ Dusbuisuinent numi.s piincipal iepaymenl.s, excluding IMF. 



•Source- Dataot Worid Bank, WniMDeblTabley I9W) <Jl. 





Tabi f, 2: Bamc Li-noino to Varkius DbVFioiiNU Rfoions, 1982-88 








($ million) 

Year 

Developmg 

Asia 

Latin 

Ainca 

Middle 

Bunipe 


Countnes 


Amenca 


East 


1982 

43746 

13111 

24181 

31.58 

2184 

1112 

1983 

33705 

10766 

15797 

2843 

3132 

1167 

• 

(-23.0) 

(-17.9) 

(-34.7) 

(-10.0) 

(43.4) 

(5.0) 

1984 

30349 

10768 

16005 

735 

1705 

1136 


(-10.0) 

(0.0) 

(1 3) 

(-74.2) 

(-45.6) 

<-17) 

1985 

21837 

10206 

6301 

1669 

2276 

13k6 


(-28.0) 

(-5.2) 

(-60.6) 

(127.2) 

(33.5) 

a2.0) 

1986 

16159 

10960 

1010 

1456 

xm 

1125 


(-26.0) 

(7.4) 

(-84.0) 

(-12.8) 

(-29.3) 

(-18.8) 

1987 

22899 

10016 

10074 

762 

501 

1.546 


(41.7) 

(-8.6) 

(897.7) 

(-47.6) 

(-68.9) 

(37.4) 

1988 

17(tt4 

9006 

6447 

657 

j<a 

212 


(-25.7) 

(-10.1) 

(-36.0) 

(-13.8) 

(40.3) 

(86.3) 


Note'. Figures in parenthese.s are grtiwth rates. 

SouTi'f. OECD, Financial StalMin MontMy, Paris, vanous issues. 
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(01% (0 «r*nind 

banlcM wiio’ 

Jna*« (lem nble.w kx»l ciutom«r 

KlMioAii- V . 

Iiiternal4ti«Niny.''tbe ««rent'tn)i«i il.W 
b«flkHtu g(> iala^MOvritiiiatMnfaf «Kset»<9id 
f«e-<i>«K«d gcivioa!. In fact, banks may 
increasingly ivovide new services such as 
helping locat firms to float security issues 
in majoi inbsmationai financial markets 
thnwgh their wide inierottional networic. 
Such services may turn out to be more 
important for the region than the extension 
isT commercial loans. 

The re-entry of international commercial 
banks in loans to the developing countries 
is likely to he at the short-term end of the 
maturity stnicture. They would follow a 
more discretionary and differentiated 
approach to financing, depending on the 
particular country' s economic situation and 
debt-servicing capability than in the past 

To sum up our analysis so far. in the 
coming years the prospects fur any growth 
in OOA. in real terms, arc not bright and 
these would be increasingly used for the 
most needy Lounii les, particularly in Africa, 
and lor specitic purposes .such as tamine 
iulicf. poverty ^llevialiun. intrustructural 
development (both physical and human) and 
structural ad|ustment progiummes. 
Thenrlorc. primary rcliance for external 
liiiancu has lo be placed on private funds. 
Commercial hank lending is noi likely to 
go up. in view ot the lingenng debt crisis 
.IS well as the ''tinger-burning‘' ol many 
comniuicial hanks in the recent past by 
extending sovereign risk loans to the 
governments of many developing coun tries. 
Whatever I im iled amount of new bank loans 
may be extended, these arc more likely to 
flow to ciMinines with superior growth 
(lerliainuiiee and declining debt service rat in. 
Apait lioni ihc east Asian NIHs and the 
A.SHAN couiilries (excepting perhaps 
Pliilipiuncs). most oi Ihe other countries of 
ihc region would not qualify by these 
yardsticks. .So. private foreign investment 
(both direct and poitl'olio and their various 
combinations) will be the major source of 
lunds for investment projects in the region. 
The n>leoi Japan as a provtderof bothODA 
and [uivatc capital and. to some extent, of 
Klirea. Taiwan, Singuporc. Hong Kong (all 
ol which have developed considerable 
current account surplus) and possibly 
Malaysia as a provider of private capital 
would turn out to he crucial for the region. 

PkiVAtli FuRbKIN iNVfiSTMHNI 

It is worth rcmemhering that data on FDl 
flows and stocks arc notoriously defleient 
in terms of availability, coverage and 
compjunbility across countries. Forexample. 
some countries include reinvested earnings 
of foreign companies as new FIJI flows but 


' 0 flM!n(k>t>oL Further, duidifhpu^nuebctween 
IhVeatment commitUKl and %ii actu^ly 
Ugidertaken may be i]uite mjiMbintUl. 

' The share of the dewlt^ing Asia-Facific 
region in gbbal inwards fv| slock was only 
7 per cent in 1975 and 8 per cent in 1985 
nkichis asmail share. However, the region's 
share in the global inwards FDI stock in the 
developing countries as a whole went up 
&icwn2i percentto.11 per cent overthe same 
period. 

Several important characteristics and 
trends of the phi flows to the region should 
be noted: (a) a heavy concentration of PDI 
inflows into a small number of countries 
within the region, (b) a variety of sources 
of FDl including the growing impoitmce of 
intra-iegional sources; (c) a large role of 
Japanese FDl which, however, is showing 
signs of decline in recent years; (d) the 
pattern of FDl gradually moving from 
resinaxe and labiaii -intensive manufacturing 
tocapilal and skill-intensive manufacturing 
and services, (c) greater rcliance on ncwei 
types of FIJI; and (g) an increa.sing number 
of countries in the region adopting a more 
liberal policy toward.s foreign investment. 

The average annual flow of PDI into the 
developing Asia-Pacific region was $ 4.82 
billion dunng 1981 85 which, was about 2.4 
tunes the average annual flow of FDI over 
the period 1975-80 (Table .1). More than 90 
per cent of this flow went to four NIEs, die 


ASEAN countries and China. The share of 
the south Asian economies and the PaUifiv 
island counties were only 3 per cent each. 

Most of die R)1 into the region has 
tradidonatly come from North America, 
Europe and Japan. In recent years, these 
have been join^ by some new countries in 
the region (in particular, Taiwan. Korea, 
Singapore and Hong Kong) which have got 
sizeable surplus funds to invest. Data 
compiled by Lim (1989) from different 
sources* indicate that Japan is the largest 
single source of FDI in the region, accounting 
for about 28 per cent of the total FDI stock 
in the region in 1985. The corresponding 
shares of US and the developing Asian 
economies as source countries were 21 per 
cent and 13 per cent, respectively. 

However, a slowing down in Japanese 
FDI flows into the region and an upsurge 
of Japanese FDl into North Ament a and to 
a less extent to western Kunipe have been 
disccmiblein recentyears. North America's 
share in Japanese IDI outflows increased 
from 3f) per cent in 1977-79 to 46 pci cent 
in 1985-87 The share of the developing 
Asia-Pacific region tell frcm aboui one- 
third in mid-7(H to 12 pci tcnl in IU85-87. 

A number of reasons may h.i\c liccn 
responsible forthis. The availability ol huge 
current account surplus and the sleep 
appreciation of the yen relative lo U.S dollar 
deilnitely facilitated this iha.ssive transferor 


TABib5: Annum Avskaos Nur Fokuon Dikki iNvtvsrMiiKrl'ictwsANi) Ihmk Disikibciion 
WITHIN iHi! DhvsioHNci IsSl'AP Rhiion, 1975-1986 

(Amounts in $ tmlUon) 


Avfiiagpia 75 .::fifl. j);Viaage u> 8 H 5 ..AatwaJDew? 



Amouni 

Perf:eni 

Amouni 

Percent 

1984 

1985 

1986 

Newly mdiuiinaltsing economies 

895 

45 

1997 

41 

1879 

1328 


Hung Kuiig 

241 

12 

.562 

12 

682 

-216 

779 

Republic ot Korea 

61 

1 

116 

2 

112 

210 

428 

Singapore 

502 

25 

1110 

21 

884 

974 

671 

Taiwan Province ot (luna 

91 

5 

189 

4 

201 

340 

... 

ASEAN* and China 

9971 

48 

2447 

51 

2694 

2775 

4 *. 

(hina 



796 

16 

1258 

1619 

»•» 

Induneiiia 

290 

14 

229 

5 

226 

272 

2.19 

Malaysia 

524 

26 

1081 

22 

797 

6')4 

53(1 

Phihppine.s 

74 

4 

58 

1 

9 

-11 

127 

'niaijaiMl 

85 

4 

280 

6 

404 

161 

264 

South A.sian l^uuntnes 

89 

4 

162 

3 

51 

235 

... 

India 

41 

2 

40 

1 

-.17 

70 

89 

Pafci.stan 

1.1 

2 

79 

2 

55 

134 

110 

Sn I.suka 

15 

1 

41 

1 

13 

31 

.10 

I’Hcific l.slaiid Cuuntnes 

15 

1 

140 

.1 

149 

121 


Fiji 

10 

1 

12 

1 

21 

34 

.14 

Papua New Guinea 


... 

102 

2 

116 

85 

too 

Sutomnn Island 

5 

- 

1 

- 

2 

1 


Vanuatu 


... 

.5‘ 

- 

8 

5 

2 

Other regional ecunomies 

16 

2 

70 

1 

- 

12 

... 

Total 

2007 

100 

4817 

100 

4771 

4495 



Vofex: * Excluding Brunei Daiussalani and Singapore. 

^ Average of 1982-86 flows. 

Sour ret; UuitiHi Nuttons. Tianmalimtil Corpotatum in World Itewlopmrni—Ttriuis and 
Piosprrls annex lahle A.I. pp 506-507. I'Nt'I'Al), Hondhouk of Inlernational 
Trade ant! DevelapineutStaltsUcs - IW7Supplement, t laited N.iiion.'' itubhcaiiou. Sales 
No PJV 87.11.D. 10. Old M). Geopiaphirul Ihsirihulion ofFinanrial Tlow.'i to ItevelopmK 
Counuin, /W2-/9&5. Paris, 1087. 
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funds. In addition, thv increasing muiiei 
access pttibicm for Jiqionese gixxis intoNorth 
America and Hun>pv (as a result of US 
continuinghugetradedeficitwidiJapafland 
\ the consequent protectionism, formation of 
t North American free trade areas between 
US, Canada and Mexico and European 
economic integration) and the need to 
establish maficet presence in the west must 
have hecn important forces behind these 
investment flows. Menvuver, the industries 
that arc being relocated to the western 
ciHinlrics are relatively capital in tensive and 
technologically sophisticated where labour 
cost advantage is less impentant. 

The Japanese FIJI into the ESCAPregion 
has un even higher geographic concentration 
than the total from all sources. Porexampiu, 
mil of the average 1986-87 FDI flows from 
Japan to the region, 57 per cent went to the 
four NIHs. 20 per cent to China and 22 per 
cent to the four ASEAN members - 
Indonesia, Malaysia. Philippines and 
Thailand (Table 4). The other Asian 
economies received less than 1 per cent. 

Qncofthemostsignificantdevelopments 
in the region which holds great promise fur 
inira-regional co-operation and growth is 
the rapidly rising flow of intra-regional 
investment (apart from Japanese investment). 
For 1988. for example, fn>m Japan, U,S 
and Asian NIHs constituted I4..5 per cent, 
16.2 percent and 35.6 percent respcclively, 
of total FDi received by AS HAN countries.'^ 

The raalrix of intra-regional FI)I,flows^ 
shows that 90 per cent of intra-regional FIJI 
originates in only .six Asian economies- Hong 
Kong, Singaporc. Taiwan, Korea (the four 
NIHs), Malaysia and India. (Jn the other 
side, more than 90perccntol mtra-rcgional 
FDI inflows is received by the five A.SHAN 
countries. The three east Asian economies 
of Hung Kong, Korea and Taiwan together 
abscM-h about 8 per cent of the total. 

According to a recent estimate,' the total 
FDI by the AsianNIF,s in ASEAN countries 
is around S 550 million in 1987 - a figure 
four limes that of 1983. 

Regarding sectoral distribution of FDI 
into the region, one important recent tendency 
IK the significant rise of service-related FDI 
in both Japanese and US investment in the 
region.” 

All these underline a rapidly shifting 
pattern of comparative advantage in the 
ESCAP region. Uriginally, Japanese and 
other western TNCs shifted tneir labour- 
intensive indusincs to Asian NIBs. Now 
these NIEs arc finding it difficult to retain 
that comparative advantage in labour- 
intensive manufacturing because of rising 
wages and appreciating currencies (the same 
reasons for which Japan originally rekwated), 
losing the GSP privilege in western markets 
and the standanlised technologies \riiichcan 
be easily ysed by others with even lower 
wage lates. Tlie lust rate of technological 


progress iatlHowingiqimany new pru^iglts, 
But at the same tune new promts am 
maturing at a fast pace. The iengdi oNte 
Vernon prtMhict cy&^ is get^g shnrw. 
leadmgtofasterrelocathuiofiiKiustrieslMMd 
on labour-cost advantage rather than 
technology gap. Hence, these NIEs arhfoiced 
to shift to more capital and skUl-baSed 
manufacturing and services and the south¬ 
eastern economies (particularly the ASEAN 
countries) concentrated on labour-intensive 
activities. Now not only NIEs but even some 
of the south-east A.sian economies (which 
are fast approaching to be NIHs) are finding 
it increasingly difficult tomaintain their cost 
competitiveness in those activities and are 
trying to diversify their pn>duction structure 
to more siqihislicatcd products .Some of 
these more labour-intensive activilics, c g, 
textiles, garments, toys, watches and clocks 
are being relocated particularly from Hong 
Kong and Singapoie to more labour- 
abundant countries like Bangladesh. Sri 
I^nka, Thailand and China which have 
attracted increasing amounts of intra-regional 
FIJI. 

It raises an important question regarding 
a new division of labour in Asia. Will the 
Asian NIEs (present and pn>specU ve) assume 
the same role v/.v ri-i'u llie less developed 
countries of the region (particularly south 
Asian countries) which Japan played vit-a- 
I'/.vthe NIHs in termsof trade and investment 
linkages? If they do. this would lead to a 
mutually beneficial pnicess of development 
in theentire Asia-Pacific region where NIHs 
would increasingly provide cxpsiri markets 
(or developing Asia while al the same time 
being important sources ot capital, 
investment goods, technology andmarketing 
suppim to the develc^ing subregions. 

U should he emphasised here that there 
are several pre-conditions which are required 
for this mutually beneficial cycle to work. 
The flow of FDI not only depends on political 


stability atidreoiepUvPgpveirM^H^ 

but idso Oh (he kmA «f bifriWInidtimil 

(kweIo(yHe^o(BiehoKMjounihiac,T^ 

Aalri) ecotidtoies will haVe to do ■,)!& to 
d«rtrelop tobmtiUsturiilfhcBR^ 
inttimat trarspent commitok>atiiwdi°'b^^ 
airports) by devoting more dtaneatic 
investment into these areas if thtsy are to 
make more effective use vtf FIJI Into their 
economies. 

Another trend has been to rely mure on 
newer types of FDI in the form of 
ventures, licensing, subcontracting, frandiis- 
ing, pntduction-sbaring arrangements, 
turnkey contracts, etc. These have the 
advantageof singling out paiticularfeatures 
of FDI which best suit both the host and the 
source countries. 

Finally, one must mention that even 
inward-oriented large martcet economies such 
as China (and even more recently India) 
have been following a more open prilicy 
towards foreign capital inflow This opens 
up new opportunities ot FIJI from witbm 
and outside the region as both these 
continental economies have potentially very 
big maikets. China and India have libei^ised 
their policies towards FDI mainly for 
technology acquisition and marketing 
support provided by the foreign TNCs as 
these arc recognised to be the cutting edges 
for building up dynamic comparative 
advantage in the present day world. 

Fifrnw PkosHins h* FDI 

There are several opposing forces at work 
which would largely influence the future 
flow of FDI into the Asia-Pacific region 

The continuing proteclionism in the West 
which applies not only to Japan hut are now 
beingcxlendcd to other countries like Kiaea, 
China and India is clearly a negative factor 
discouraging expiwts from and hence FDI 
into the E,5CAP region. Moseover, the 


Tablf 4: Anniiai Inr ow.s ok Pokskin Uimhi iNvesruBN’i bkcm Jai-an usm thb Davu uisno 
ESCAP Rei'Ion ani> T>buk IJi.snuainioN. I *i* | -1«)87‘ 

(Amounti in $ mUliont 


Jisstm J981- l'J«S _Av«aiigp 1986-1987 
Amount PerOnt Amount PerOnt 


Newly industnalising econunue.s 

820 

42.2 

2055.5 

.57.1 

Hung Kong 

.167 

18.9 

787.0 

21.9 

Kcpublic ut Korea 

109 

5.6 

541.5 

15.0 

Smgigxiru 

266 

n.7 

398.0 

11.0 

Taiwan Province ot (Inna 

78 

4.0 

.129.0 

9.1 

ASEAN^andC^una 

1076 

55.3 

1517.5 

42.2 

(Inna 

52 

2.7 

726,0 

20.2 

lmlone.sia 

800 

41.2 

397.5 

II.O 

Malaysia 

95 

4.9 

160.5 

4.5 

Philippinus 

56 

2.9 

46.5 

1..1 

'Tbaitand 

73 

.1.8 

187.0 

5.2 

f Xher Asian econoinie.s 

28 

2.5 

24.5 

0.7 

Tula! 

I'Md 

100.0 

.1597.5 

100.0 


Notes: * Fiscal years starting in April. 

** Excluding Bninei Daressalam and Singapore. 
Soutre: Mmtsity of Finance. Japan. 
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tvgKMMri tridUng hkwii jfl 
anti nnrtb Anwrica tn«y fHompt J^nm mid 
the Aaian NlEa to move PDI into Ibexe 
nsgiona iogain maHcetaecmia. In other wonk 
inatcad of reaorting to 'imlfrect tariff (and 
noO'iartff barrier) jumping* by exporting 
fhim third couittriea, Japan and the NIEa 
may awiich to more direct ‘tariff jumping’ 
inveatfflcni in Burt^ and N«»rth America. 

The graduation an incteaaing number 
of Axian countries intoNfHstatuaandhence 
the withdrawal of OltP privilegex for them 
in OBCD markets ia another factor on the 
negative aide. 

‘The rapid technological advancement 
(particulariy in microelectronicajia reducing 
the labour content of many prixiuction 
pruccasex. Conaequently, the labour coat 
advantage of the low wage countriea in 
many traditionally labour-intcnaive 
induatriea like garments and fmttwear (such 
as with the use of computer-aided design) 
is being enxied which is a factor going 
against the relocation of such industries in 
the labour-abundant cinintries of the Asia- 
Pacific region. 

The tendency fw a larger fraction of FD! 
of US, Japan and the NIHs going into services 
and hi-tech manufacturing and less towards 
.standardised manufactures implies that the 
compel utiVC advantage underlying the 
pattern of H)l flows into the region is 
gradually shifting from labour-intensive to 
capital- and skill-intensive activities. Since 
this type of FDl can easily move to the 
OECD countries whenever a slight tiltin the 
balance occurs (due to such factors as pressure 
from the US), this should generally be 
considered an unfavourable factor as far as 
the pru.spccts for total FDI flows into the 
region are concerned. 

On the positive side, the most important 
factor IS the growing current account surplus 
of the NIEs. in particularTaiwan, Singapore 
and Korea. For example, in 1989 the current 
account surplus of Korea, Singapore and 
Taiwan were $5.1 billion, $ 2.3 billron and 
$11.1 billion, respectively. This growing 
poolof surplus funds, even if a larger fraction 
of it flows out of the Asia-Pacifle region, 
may still mean a rising trend of intra-regional 
PDI for Asia-Pacific countries. The steady 
i^ipreciation of the Yen vis-a-vis the other 
currencies of the region (if it continues) 
implies, other things remaining the same, a 
rise in the relative advantage of relocating 
praductionaativities toother Asian countries. 
The more Kbrnnl policy towards imvate 
foreign investment, simplification of 
procedures and the restruoturing process 
being undergone in almost all countries of 
the region (in purticuiur. India and China, 
the two largest economies in Uie region) 
means opening up greatm- opportunities for 
PDI into the region. To the extent there 
occurs an upgradation of skill through 
investment in human capital and the state 


of ^ysical infrasmicture improves in the 
region, the fact that highly skilled woikcrs 
(a^ inofexsionals) would be for cheaper in 
the developing Asian countries relative to 
theOBCD countries may mean that even the 
knowledge-based industries and oolivities 
would be gradually relocated in this region. 

IV 

PoHcy ImpHcattimiti 

Even when resources exist, its transfer and 
recycling depends on the functioning of the 
financial and capital markets. Not only is the 
access to non-concessional finance 
determined by acountiy's Irvelof ecomvnic 
development and performance, it ahso 
requires tlic use of sophisticated financial 
instruments which most developing counlnes 
of the region have not so far been able to 
devclc^. So. conscious and del iberate efforts 
will have to be made to make the existing 
institutions and financial maikcts function 
better and lake up new roles and 
responsibilities, to develop new institutions 
wiiere ncces.sary and to co-ordinate policies 
and exchuigc information across the region, 
so as to facilitate resource transfer and 
maximise the net benefits derived tbereform 
for the region. Several possible areas of 
action are indicated below; 

(1) The banking laws, rules and practices in 
the region need to he harmonised, ki faciliUle 
a greater volume of interbank transactionK. 
A lead in this matter can be taken by the 
Bankers Associations of different countries 
of the region. 


(IjCountriesshouldeiicouragctheirfliianchU 

institutions to invest in each other's banks 
up to some limit (say. 20 per cent of equity) 
in selected banks incorporated in the Asia- 
Pacific countries. This would foster closer 
relations atmmg financiat institutions of 
different countries of the region and develop 
markets. 

(3) More Ivanehes of Asian hanks should 
be opened, on a rccipriKal basis, to recycle 
the surpluses generated m the region 

(4) New joint-venture banks may be Hoaicd 
by twoor more Asian countries Apart Irom 
this itself being an addition to inira-regional 
investment, it wouidenahle the participating 
countries mutually share the benefits, 
cxpctlisc. technology and markcU. 

(5) Many alternatives to traditional 
commercial hank lending have now become 
available, e g. launching offslkvc mvesUneni 
iruKisby Ihcdevciopingcountrics. invcsimenl 
in shares ol particular companies in 
developing countries, eillier Uirough listing 
in llic stock exchanges of developed counlnes 
or local purchases of locally listed shaivs in 
the (k’vulopmg wiuntnes, companies floating 
bonds in loreigncapital markets. As aheady 
noted, new finms of interna Uonai mvestment 
(e g, joint ventures, etc) which unbundle the 
typical FDI package are being increasingly 
favoured by both the investing and the host 
countries. ‘The Asia-Pac.fic aiuntries siuiuld 
try to take advantage of these new mcxLilities 
of foreign investment and new debt 
instruments. 

However, the prospects for bond 
financing or financing by new debt 
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iiKtnunenU are ratfaer low in the near (tore 
aince tbeae inatniinenU originated in 
advanced capital matkcta and are speciaHy 
auited to their needa. One auggeation ia that 
ithedeveiopingcounlneaHhouldiaauc ‘price-' 
Wexed' or 'aimmodity-iinked* bonda for 
hotter markctahility. provided theae are 
guarani^ by sontemultilateral agency (audi 
aa ADB in the Aaian ciwtext). 

(6) 1n the intereat of promoting greater intra- 
Aaian inveatmenta inequities, selected Asian 
compantes may be allowed h> he quoted in 
each other's stock exchanges. This would 
widen the market and inci ease familiarity of 
Asian companies in reg iona I capital maikets 
To begin with, fund raising can be restricted 
only fvtr etpansion of investment in that 
country. To increase the marketability of 
equities to foreign investment, underwriting 
of private companies' stocks and other debt 
instruments by national governments or some 
underwriting agency (on behalf of national 
governments) may be necessary 

(7) The need for a regional investment 
guarantee facility to cover the (real or 
imagined) risk of confiscation, civil and 
political turmoil, etc, has been fell by many. 
This new task can he included in the 
programmes of the Asian Reinsurance 
Corporation which has already existed in 
the region for more than 10 years for 
covering the standard commercial risks. 
However, given the paucity of resources 
at the disposal of the Corporation, it may 
he advisable to establish a link up with the 
World Bank’s Multilateral Investment 
Guarantee Agency (MIGA). 

(8) Fch* promoting trade the investment in 
the services sectoor which comprise many of 
the future growth industries, it is necessary 
to liberalise restrietioiis on m<yvements of 
labour and capital between the countries of 
the region. This would help a new division 
of lalxiur to emerge more automatically, 
since the movement of the provider iv the 
user of the service is often essential for 
efficient delivery of services '' Some of the 
most promising areas of such export by die 
countries of the region are; engineering and 
ttmstnichoii.ainsuhancy.computia'software 
and medical services." 

(9) The chances of penetrating Jiqianesc 
markets would increase if more Japanese 
n}l is allowed by the developing aiuntrics 
of theregion.Though the traditional motives 
of resource-sourcing and exploiting local 
markets continue to be inqiortant, recent 
empirical evidence'- indicates that Japanese 
FDI is becoming increasingly export- 
I'Hriented. not only to third-countries but to 
Japanese market itself through intra-firm 
transactions of Japanese afniiatcs abroad. 

Notes 

(The author gmtefully acknowledges the 
researoh faeihties provided by the BSCAP 
Secretanai ai Bangkok dunng his stay as a 


Consttitaat to the Deveiopneat na&fting 

Division.) 

1 This clause of proper uUlisatkm has assumed 
increasing iniportaiice. la view of Ihe debi 
cd.si.s in many develaping countries which, 
according to many anatysts, isdueto improper 
use (<f foreign hinds. 

2 Source: OK'D (1990), pp 224-2.'?. 

.3 See. tor example, lectsil Annual Repoii.'i of 
IF(' tor more details. 

4 See Hemion (1991) tor more detuil.<i. 

5 'Ibough somewhat incomplete in the .sense 
that the.se exclude one lumur ho.sl aninity 
(tuna and one inipoitant .siwrce counlry 
Taiwan. 

6 Minisliy ot Intemalional Trade and ljidu.<itiy 
(IW). 

7 .See llmletf Nations (1988). Table 1.8. 

8 Chen (1988). 

9 See Uniied Natamst 19B9)foramoredeiaiied 
duicusiUun on Ihcs development. 

10 SecSainpsMi undSnape(I989)furnHHeoii this. 

11 See Kay (1991) toramore detailed discu!i.sion 
on Ihe penspects ol .such exports from the 
developing eountnes. 
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Caste and Cmitradicflons 

Kutclu 


SHALiNI SHARMA s contention (in her 
letter May 21) that I have ignored the 
poBMbility ot ‘backiahh’ it taste betomes an 
ideology, when some daliubahujan tastes 
betomc powerful or they begin to operate 
from the power position, as it is happening 
today in Uttar Pradesh, indicates that there 
IS total lack of understandingolcontiodiitions 
among various tastes in India White I am 
aware ol the attempt ol the upficr taste 
mtcllettuals to put the tart helotc the hoi sc 
wheneveradalit organic intcllcttual attempts 
to develop a theory ol taste-duniig the 
reservation peiiod they httame tht pro 
tagunists ol poor among daiit bahujans and 
now there is this pretension that they art 
atiuid ot a backlash among the dalit hahujan 
tastes It IS important to undtisi mil the 
nature ol coniiadiclions among c istcs m 
India 

No political system that begins loo|x.iaU 
on such ideology tan solve all problems at 
onetime Thedalit bahujan school ot thought 
in Indiadocs not say that the moment a dalit 
bahujon government is established iht lastt 
system will be abolished at one stroke and 
the contradiLtions that operate among 
dillerent castes will he resolved in a short 
time It must be realised that the contia 
dll tions in tastc/tlass siKicty are miith more 
lompliiatcd Thcioniradittionshtti opeiatt 
both in vertical and hoii/ontal siiuituies 
Thi nth among caih lasti are within iht 
laslc but arc outside the class ol that caste 
group And the most important tact is that 
there are several dalit castes (hut not dalit 
hohujan castes) which do not have a class 
ot the rich among them who contiol the 
means ol pioduction and at the other end 
there are tastes that have nth and exploitative 
sections 11 the best examples tor the tormer 
ly pe ore dckkali s (an untouchable caste lower 
than malas and madtgas in Andhra Pradesh), 
crukalas yanadecs ctu the best examples 
tor the latter are marvadi baniyas velamas 
(in AP), etc 

However, the tontradicbons among castes 
mutt be located in terms ot relations ol 
production ot that particular taste The best 
method is to draw a line between the 
productive castes and non-productive castes 
and tome to a conclusion that the pnntipd 
contradiction operates between brahmin, 
baniyo. kshatnya castes as non-productive 
castes on the one hand, and the sudra castes, 
on the other This contradiction among these 
two categories ot castes is basically 
antagonistic While institutionalising this 
'principal contradiction , socially in the 
formative stages ot society, a lot of violence 
has gone into cutting of tongues, earlobes, 
etc, for die ‘enme’ of reading, listening to 


vedas nr literary texts and for entering imo 
social reproductive relations Thebasiciheory 
that helped the ‘dwijj castes to structuralisc 
this contradiction is brahminism While 
resolvingthiscontradictiun, i e overthrowing 
the hegemony of brahminism counter 
violence might become inevitable But unlike 
Marxism the dalit sctHKil of thought of Phulc 
Ambedkar PcnarandKonshiRamhoschosen 
only non violent democratic means to resolve 
It Whcthci the goal could be achieved through 
this mdons or not will have to be seen in 
luturc Ihnnigh this means Ambedkansm 
has already shown some results in acquiring 
a social space lor dalit bahujans - 
cdiiiational employment and political 
iLscivations have played a small sileni 
iLvotutionaiy roll inireatingamatenalbasis 
loi a bigger revolution The BSP has been 
pctsisiing that line to achieve that bigger 
goal Those who wen. sceptical about that 
political strategy till recently seem to have 
done some rethinking after the transfer of 
power from whites to blacks in South Africa 
In the process ot resolving this principle 
contradiction brahminism becomes the 
theoretical enemy ul dalUism Brahminism 
IS not Lonlincd to the brahmin, baniya, 
kshatnya castes but permeates all layers of 
the social stiucturc even among the dekkalis 
who do not ha VC a tiih class and are cxplm ted 
by the tcwjans (Icw+jansssminonty) It is 
a toit that those castes which arc involved 
in productive labour through constant 
interaction with nature - land, forests water 
animals etc - constitute, as Konshi Ram 
nghtly points out the bahujans' and the 
hidhmms hanias kshatnyas whose survival 
basically depends on the labour power of the 
bahujans - are a minonty 
Theoretically it is important to attack the 
epicentre ot caste - brahminism - and jn 
politico-economic domains it is tmpemant to 
displace the brahmins baniyosandkshatnyas 
from centres of power This is necessary to 
create a social fusion where castes can die 
beyond lecognition The pains and tears 
that this transition can create among the 
brahmins baniyas and kshotnyas would be 
a short-lived one until the fewjans fuse with 
bahujans But this is an inevitable and pain- 
lul phase o! tronslormation 
The second contr<Kiiction operates between 
dalit-bahujan castes on the one hand and the 
sudra ‘upper castes - reddys, kamnuui and 
velamas (in AP) jats (in UP), marathas (in 
Maharashtra), patils (in GujaraO. etc These 
ore basically non dwtja castes which have 
acquired socio-economic status and in ceitatn 
sutes (mainly in the south) political power 
These castes have a definite class formation 
within them (there are very rush and vety 


poor among them) hut they ate not yet, as 
castes, alienated from the process ol 
productive labour They have one leg m 
urban centres and the other in the niral agrarian 
economy Econom'cally the emergence of 
these castes is rooted m the tianstormaiion 
Irom feudalism to capitalism and politically 
in the anti-brahmin (not anti caste) 
movements during the nationalist struggle 
During the period ot the anti biahmin 
movements the contradiction between the 
dwija coistes and these castes was inimical 
hut slowly as they acquired power they 
themselves got brahminised and their 
relationship with the lower dalit-bahujan 
(.oslcs became antagonistic Thisproccss w is 
complete with the preparation ot government 
lists lor preferential treatment by excluding 
the nun-dwija upper castes Thus m all the 
rescivationstruggles thcscsudiauppercastes 
joined hands with dwija castes and nciw the 
bahujan movement treats them as pan ol 
tewians - in Kanshi Ram s scheme the 
lewjans including sudra upper casu > 
constitute only 1^ per cent In the ahnence 
ol the latest caste census though it isditlicult 
to pin down the percentages ol the bahujans 
and fewjans it is a tact that castes enioytng 
reservation are the majonty With Ihischange 
m post-independence India the contradiction 
betweennon dwiiauppcrcastcsondthedalit- 
bahujan castes is also turning into on mimical 
contradiction The contradiction between 
non-dwija upper castes and dalit-bahujan 
castes IS not as sharp as between the dwya 
castes and the dain-bahujons The non-dwijlf 
upper castes do live in an ideological 
contradiction wtthdwi|acastes.indculturally 
they have more in uimmon with the doltt- 
bahujans than the dwija castes It must be 
remembered that wherever nun-dwqa upper 
castes have acquired politico-economic 
hegemony in spile ot the spiritual and 
ideological subordination ot the dwija castes 
they icteniity themselves more with the latter 
and brahminise themselves treating the 
productivecasteswithcontempt Atthesamc 
time m the context of revolutumary caste 
movements they hold their canls close to 
their chests 

In rural areas the contradtetiun between 
the non-dwija upper castes and the dalit 
bahujans operates in an antagonistic way for 
two obvious reasons (a) they are the mam 
landholders, and (b) tlw dwija upper castes 
attempt to play any visible role in the rural 
setting as they have munly become urban 
forces by living off die hon s share in the 
bureaucraticcapital Becauseofthissituation 
the dalit-bahujon movements encounter a 
dilemma in handling these contradictions 

However, with theemergenceoi the Konshi 
Ram’s kind of discourse, that the dalit- 
bahujans constitute alt those castes which 
hastily survive because ui their labour 
power as well as tfw castes which do not have 
nc^ class formations to their fold, a new 
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con«ciau«ieu aiKMe. If $tart frcm tiw 
K»¥wr bnttum c«M(^ Kke ciefckaii, madiga. 
mala and go upwards, though the 
contradictions that brahminisnt created 
> npcfaicaiTHmgtheM;ca!dc!>.thcydosothnmgh 
\ihc very caste system - a strong bond that 
^ui keep them friendly is their inicraction 
in the labour markci. This must be aided and 
abetted wiihaamstant pn>cessordaiilisaiion 
ol OBCs wh»». because ol the influences of 
brahntinism, think that they arc socially 
superior u> the scheduled castes. It is ma at 
all difliculi to achieve this hccau.se all the 
daht-hjh(|jan castes interact with nature and 
the means of production constantly However, 
bmhminism hud created a seemingly inimical 
contradiction between the other backward 
ca.sics and the .scheduled castes in the form 
of untouchabilrty Uihourcrs belonging to 
OBC and SC castes not only remain 
untouchable to each other but sec and leel 
a kind ol 'otherness' with one another. 
This contradiction between SC-s and OBCs 
hrahminism could he soBcncd. and 
given thetr ritual simrlanty llicy will come 
togeihcr when hrahminism is set aside. This 
process is complicated bccau.se ol the .sixrio* 
psychological barriers erected by brah- 
minism between SCs and OBCs. In UP, lor 
instance, where Mulayain Singh is biLsically 
representing OBCs and Kanshi Ram is 
attempting to organise the untouchables, 
upwards with more theoretical clarity than 
Mulayam Singh, the tension becomes 
inevit^lc and the contradictions between 
SCs and OBCs might, at times, take the form 
of an antagonistic coniradietion as the state 
is being ruled primarily by an OBC leader 
like Mulayam Singh, who does not have a 
clear vision of establishing a castcless 
society. His lack of vision is clear from his 
emphasis on Gandhian economy, which in 
essence is nothing but caste economy. 

When aii OBC withinu a clear vision of 
establishing ca.stelcss society is ruling by 
sharing power with a party that is mobilising 
the people from the otter end of society, 
the contradictions between SCs and OBCs 
arc bound to cxpre$.s themselves in a 
conflicting manner - in terms of social, land 
and power relations. But under no 
circumstances can thi.s contradiction be 
compared with the principle conlnidjction 
that operates between hrahminism and 
dalitism. As Moo said the contradiction 
between SCs and OBCs is a contradiction 
among working. oppre.s.sed people and it 
IS basically a Inendly contradiction. 
Brahminism that permeated through the dalit- 
hahujan CtCstes ainstant ly attempts to convert 
this contradiction into an inimical one. This 
IS the real danger of the UP experiment. By 
attempting to combine two inimical forces 
Gandhi and Amhedkar. Mulayam Singh is 
negating the histoncal role that he can 
oiterwtsc play. If one does not handle the 
contradictions between SCs and OBCs- 
particularly relatively better placed OBCs 
like yadavs-by string by the SCs in 
conflict among the dalit-bahujan castes, the 
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eKperiiteiH islxxMd enter into a crisia. 

Unless the iranstbrmation is radical such 
that it can at least change the Kautilyan 
character of the laatc. the stale can play up 
the contradictions. The fcwjans in the civil 
society, the rcactionaiy forces that operate 
from the cemres of hureaucratic power can 
create ensis alter crisis. Of course the Hindu 
hrahminieal lorccs-BJP, VHP. RSS and 
sadhus and sanyasis - work from various 
centres to disru^ the political unity of the 
datii-bahujans. The easicist enemies of 
democratic tran.sformatum arc much mme 
powerful than the capitalist class enemies of 
socialksl transformation hccau.M: the capitalists 


THE article 'Total Factnr-Piuductivity 
Growth in Manufacturing Industry; A Fresh 
laxA' hy P Balaknshnan and K Pushpungadan 
{KPW, July 30) should better have been 
titled 'Growth in Manufac(unng Industry. 
A Fresh Look' oi better .still 'Indian 
Manulaciunng Miracle ol the 1970s’ 
Instead, the author have mainly highlighted 
their TFPG findin gs, i e. that when otficial 
data arc used lor T FPG analysis they tmd 
a turnaround in TFPG in the l9X0scnnsistent 
with my results, hut when they con.struct 
their own senes of value added using a 
'd ouble ddenation' method, the improvement 
in TFPG in the 1980s is no longer discernible. 

There is no denying that the double 
deHation method is better than the single 
deHation method when il comes to amving 
at a time senes of value added, adju.stcd for 
price changes. It is also true that the olficial 


Tasij: Gkowth Ratm nr Valus Anorn 



Official .Senes 

(VASD) 

Double-Deflated 

Seriei, 

(VADD) 

1971-72 

-0 6 

-15 9 

1972-7.3 

44 

0.1 

1973-74 

-3 8 

22.4 

1974-75 

86 

242 

1975-76 

1.6 

-32 

1976-77 

109 

214 

1977-78 

74 

15.6 

1978-79 

16 1 

Z3 4 

1979-80 

-3 9 

2.6 

1980-81 

-6.9’ 

-5.6 

1981-82 

10 3 

219 

1982-83 

15 0 

22.4 

1983-84 

9.8 

-0.2 

1984-85 

30 

6.0 

1985-86 

36 

-1.1 

1986-87 

0.2 

-2.6 

1987-88 

94 

8.7 

1988-89 

13.6 

11.9 


Compound growth rate (per cent per 
annum) 

1971-80 5.1 ' il.8 

1980-89 6.9 5.9 


)»«Rludqm up in the class war. whcfuasi in 
this domoenitic transformation hr^minieid 
caste enemies are n«si at, all shaken. The 
strategy of the dalii demtxnaiic revolution 
is to dtscmppwer them gradually. This 
.strategy though it appears to he morally 
strong is politically very weak. Yet il needs 
to he pursued till the dalit-hahujiin ma.sses, 
at least, in hig numbers realise that this 
strategy needs to he changed. However, is 
it not the responsibility of upper caste 
inlelicctuais to sec that theupper castes realise 
that the present strategy ol daliNbahujans in 
the‘interest of fcwjans because this strategy 
aims to achieve the change with Icits violence. 


data on value added arc based on the single 
detlation method. The question is whether 
one can find icliahle ddl,i lor double 
dcHating I could not Thc(\S()h.tsnot Let 
us, thcrcloa*. turn lo the icliabiltiy ol the 
building blocks used toi the douhloilell.il ion 
exercise by ihc i wo authors .md also examine 
what Ihc growth numbers ihal icsull Irom 
such an exercise lell us 

Rulaknshn.in .ind Pu.shpungadiin'consmK:t' 
ilic mutcnal price dcllaior using weigliis 
derived Irom the 1973-74 Input Output 
Tabic To the exiem that the material uv* 
structuic changed during Ihe I97t)s and ihc 
1980%, this IS not captured by ihc constant 
197.3-74 weights used in ihc .senes This is 
spcciully important in a situaiion where 
material pnccs arc increasing sharply This 
IS prcei.scly what happened in the 1970s 
according to the material price index 
constructed by the authors It shows an 
increase in matcriui prices oi almost 11 per 
cent between 1970-71 and 1979-80, 
compared with an increase of 8.4 per cent 
in output prices over the same penod. Hie 
use of constant weights docs not allow for 
any response by the producers ol output to 
the increase in the material pnccs. 

It IS not surprising then that the authors 
get the growth rate ol value added (double 
deflated) in the 1970s which is 11.8 per cent 
per annum as opposed to theestimates (based 
on single deflation method used by the 
Central Statistictd Organisation) of growth 
rates of S.l per cent per annum. For the same 
reason, they get a growth rate of 5.9 per cent 
per annum in the .1980s as opposed to the 
growth rate of 6.9 per cent per annum using 
the single deflation method (see the tabie). 

If the estimates of double-deflated value 
added are to be believed, the Indian growth 
experience in the manufacturing sectorcould 
well be described as the Indian economic 
miracle of the 1970s. it would seem that we 
wereaheadofChinaihthegameofprocfaicing 
economic miracles. If this is the revisionist 
view coming out of the article, this is 
sensational news. Ifor one am not convinced. 


TFPG in Manufacturing Iiulustry 

Isher Judge Ahiuwalia 
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INSTITUTE OF ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Announcement 


1. The Institute of Economic Growth (lEG) has set up a Development 
Planning Centre with the help of an endowment grant from the 
Planning Commission, Government of India. Centre’s work will be ' 
devoted to research in strategic, indicative planning, sustainable 
development designs and poiicy studies from the angle of long^ 
term national development goals and social security. The Centre 
will also from time to time function as a Think Tank for the Pianning 
Commission. The research activities of the Centre will follow a 
specific programme worked out by its Advisory Committee. 

2. The Centre’s organisational structure provides for 1 /3rd core faculty 
employed on regular basis and 2/3rd visiting/contractuai term 
appointments for short durations ranging from few months to few 
years. The latter category of professionals will be offered higher 
emoluments. Professional of high standing, including those working 
abroad, may be invited on visiting basis. Recruitment will be made 
from Associate to Professorial levels. 

3. In the near medium-term the research of the Development Planning 
Centre will be focused on strategies and policies for generating 
empioyment in industry and agricultural sectors. Policy-focused 
monetary sector studies are also of concern to the Centre in the 
medium term. 

4. Professionals desirous of working and contributing to the medium 
and long term programmes of the Development Planning Centre 
are requested to send to the undersigned: (1) A copy of up-to-date 
curriculum-vitae, (2) Copies of recent papers published in 
professional journals, (3) Project proposal in brief and (4) Preference 
ordering between the core/visiting/contractual assignment and 
expected emolument. For further details write or contact at the 
address given below. 

S.N. Mishra 
Director, lEG 


Director Ph: 0091-11-7257365 

Institute of Economic Growth FAX: 0091-11-7257410 

Delhi University Enclave EMAIL': System @indelieg.ernet.in 

Delhi - 110 007. Tel: GROWTH 


Pdaled by KriahiiB Rij at Modem Arts and Industries, 15\, A-Z Industrial Estate, Ganpattao Kadam Maig, Lower Patel, Bombay 400 013 
and publiiAed by inm for Sameeksha Tnist from Hitfcari House, 2M, Shafod Bhagauingh Road, Bombay-400 001. 
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elated V 


The issues ol ‘difference’ in the international feminist movcmeni iclatcd' 
to analyses ol women’s subordination and expciicnces of subordination, 
based on factors of race, class and nation m particulai, emerged in (he I97()s 
This theoretical framework is useful for examining (he politics ol race 
and class within the contemporary Caribbean women’s movement WS-50 

Women have participated in i evolutionary struggles and liberal ion 
movements m many third wot Id countries What elfcet has this had on the 
direction ol snuggles or on the ncalmcni accoidcd to women’s issues by 
the movement and. subsequentiv, the goveinmcnts loimcd b> these lorces' 
What has been the role ol women m scKial and economic translormalion ’ 
Analyses of the experience of women m the Eritrean snuggle 
and ol the lolc of women's oiganisation in Ethiopia WS-63, WS-57 

Alfitmatisc action by the state on behalf ol women plays a crucial role in 
drawing women inio public space In Uganda the goeernment's 
delennmcd attempt to encourage women to paiticipale in public politics 
has been crucial in improving the disadvantaged position ol women, but in 
the context ol a weak women s movement has not necessarily led 
to the empowerment ol women WS*77 

In Bangladesh on the olhci hand, an active and dynamic women's movc.ncnt 
has been able to wtesl concessions liom the state and has attempted to 
extend legislative provisions thiough campaigns lot legal literacy WS-459 

In lan/aiiia the government alter independence enacted several legislations 
strengthening ihc co-opcialive movement which in the colonial pciiod had 
evolved as a glass roots lesponse ol the Alrican laimeis to exploitation by 
Asian tiadeis and the white government The two types ol co-opeialives 
created - the women only model and the integrated ones where 
membership is open - each have their limitations with icspcct to 
empowei ing women WS-86 

Telecommunications Policy 

While the National Iclecommunicalions Polic> is a bold step, it does 
not go lar enough The NT P continues to propagate a centralised 
decision making appioach without any icictence to an independent 
rcgulaloty aulhoiity foi the telecom sectoi Worse, whatever the 
diawbacks ol the NIP, the operational guidelines may have even 
more dcictciious cficcts 2869 


Calcutta Underworld 

Crime represents a torm ol social 
dcvi.inte and provides us with an 
entrv point loi (omprehending the 
changing relations between the 
ciit/en and the slate especially in the 
realm ol icgulaling sm'ial liehaviour 
A study nl Bengal police tiles 
on goondas in Calcutta 2877 


Political Factor 

I ven within the context ol 
globalisation and a market-friendly 
approach to development, Ihc 
government’s polities in the 
three crucial areas ot 
hydrocarbons, power and 
telecommunications not only flout 
all theory but also fly in the tace 
ut worldwide experience and 
practice Whai are the real 
factors at woi^? 2849 


Language and Religion 

Several agendas seem to have 
coalesced in the agitation in 
Bangalore against the telecast ot 
news in Urdu, to that the democialic 
content of the demand lor 
laognition ol the Kannada 
language was eclipsed 2853 

What happened in Bangalore in 
early October was not a sudden 
development Thanks to Ihc BIP 
Karnataka has become communally 
a highly sensitive state and the 
protest against the telecasi ol news 
in Urdu acquiicd communal 
overtones in no time 2854 


Back to Old Order 

After tour yeai sot uttrilion things 
seem to have returned to much ol 
the old order in Romania, to the 
same faces, but without the 
old ideological framework 2861 









LETTERS TO EX>ITOR 




Social Science Research 
Institutes 

V 

THE iirticte ‘Where Hai All the Research 
Gone'^' by an anonymous author (EPW, 
October I) should lead to an open debate on 
the status of autonomy o' academic 
institutions on the one hand and on 
pnfeiMonal and financial audit of social 
science research institutes on the olhci The 
latter is quite important as the state can no 
longer afford to ignore the productivity of 
Its scarce resources cai marked for research 

Some of my friends and colleagues 
expressed to me that they thought that I had 
written that artit. Ic in £/* W The mam purptise 
of this letter is to put at rest such speculation 
1 could have very well written that article in 
fact, any of several gtKid active icscatchers 
who are frustrated with bureaucratic hurdles 
and mindless bureaucracy could have written 
that article But I am not the author of that 
article But who wiote that article is a mcx>t 
question The real questions are whether 
what IS wiitien in that article is real oi 
imaginary and if it holds for a specific 
institution or it applies to a large number of 
institutions If It applies to a large number 
of institutions then the potential authorship 
of that article could be widely dispersed in 
the country 

It IS true that on recent occasions I did 
express my concern regarding lowering of 
standards in research ptogrammes It is also 
true that I cxpiesscci concern about not 
getting and retaining gmid PhD scholais It 
IS true that I hayc also expressed concern 
regarding bureaucratic and outdated rules 
of government being followed in what is 
considered to be an autonomous academic 
institution But I am not the author of that 
article I never questioned the suitabilitv of 
a retired IAS officer to head an academic 
institution I can name at least out such 
person who was an excellent academic 
adminisliaior I can also name at least one 
academic administrator who was disastrous 
The real question is how good a person is in 
all dimensions taken together academic 
achievements scholarship and administra 
tive experience and capabilities Although I 
disagree with the authoi on this issue 1 can 
veiy well understand his view that if one 
chooses a retired IAS officer lo head an 
academic institution the chances arc that he 
would bnng with him his past culture 

It IS true that I thought of writing such an 
article In fact it looks to me that whoever 
wrote that article must have taken words out 
of my pen, and from the pens of several such 
researchers But if I were to write such an 
article I would have been more explicit and 
I would have touched more systematically 


upon the problems and possible solutions 
tor enhancing the research and for bringing 
back the lost glory The author seems to 
steal words from others' pens, remain 
anonymous, and throw the blame or credit 
of authorship on all those who share such 
views This ts opposite of plagiarism - 
negative plagiansm where one gives his 
authorship to others freely' 

I along with like-minded people 
appreciate the boldness with which the 
author had placed before the profession a 
senes of debatable issues 

T Krishna Kumar 

Bangalore 

On Inflation and Subsidy 

PERHAPS we should thank Ranjit Sau foi 
his paper On inflation and Subsidy 
(kPW April 16 21) He has independently 
confirmed our estimate of the volume of 
government subsidies in India in the year 
1987 88(SMundleandMGRao Volume 
and Composition of Government Subsidies 
in India LPW May 4 1991) This 
however, is purely coincidental Even 
though in the first instance he uses a 
concept of subsidy similar lo ours there is 
an important difference in its application 
Sau applies our concept of unrccovercd 
cost to all activities of government 
whereas wc had explicitly excluded pure 
public goods such as general administra 
tivc services detent c and natural calamity 
relief As i s well known, pure public goods 
characteiiscd by non rivalry in consump 
tion and non excludability cannot be priced 
in the market and thereloie have to be 
financed out of taxes It is meaningless to 


apply the concept of cost recovery to such 
pure public goods 

The main puipose of Sau’s discussion of 
our subsidy estimate, of course, is not to 
confirm our estimate, bpt to reject 4 t on the 
groundthatitisconceptuallyflawed Instead 
of the sum of unrecover^ costs m the 
delivery of social and economic services 
the concept which we use, Sau lumps together 
pure public goods with other social or 
economic services provided by the 
government and contends that subsidy 
should be measured as a difference between 
toul revenue expenditure and tout revenue 
receipts of the government including taxes, 
etc I c, the revenue deficit Readers familiar 
with public economics can themselves judge 
the weight of Sau s argument 

While wc are unable to aiccpl Sau s 
concept of government subsidy this is a 
good ociasion to record that wc arc very 
conscious of the numerous limitations of 
this first attempt ui measure the volume of 
government subsidies in India most of 
which were pointed out in our original 
paper The most seiious limitati in of oui 
estimate arising fiom the non availability 
of appropriate data is that ours i s a financial 
estimate of subsidy not an economic 
estimate Wc were not able to quantify and 
incorporate cithei the true efficiency costs 
of various publicly provided gtKxIs and 
services or the externalities in the costs 
and benefits of these services Hopefully, 
someone will scKin provide a more refined 
set of estimates of government subsidies in 
India But until then we shall have to stand 
by our finaneial estimate 

SuDipro Mundu 

M Govinoa Rao 

New Delhi 


Revised Subscnptioii Rates 

Due to allround inerease in costs in the price of newsprint espeeially we are compelled 
to increase the per copy price of fPW fiom Rs 12 lo Rs IS with effect from November I, 
1994 The revised inland subscription rates will be as follows 

Inland 

(including Nepal and Bhutan) 



Six months 

One year 

1 wo years 

(in rupttn) 
Three years 

Institutions 


600 

1125 

1650 

Individuals 

2S0 

475 

875 

1275 

Concessional Kates 

T dachers/Researchers 


325 


900 

Students 


225 


- 


Concessional rates are available only in India To avail of concessional rates certificate 
fiom relevant institution is essential 

Rcmgibince by money order/baidc draft/postal order requested Please add Rs 14 to 
outstifGon cliques towards bank collection ehaiges 
All lemittances to bconomu and PoUtieal Weekly 
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Out of Joint 

E quity prices in the Indian stock markets have been 
subdued for the last two months. The Bombay Slock 
Exchange's 30-sharc sensitive index (base: 1978-79= 100) 
eased up after touching a peak of4.630.5 on September 12 and 
touched a low of 4,274.7 on October 28. a loss of 356 points 
or 7.7 percent. After hectic trading in the blue chips, market 
operators apparently shifted their attention to some of the 
cash .scrips. But, as in the case of the so-called ‘sensex'. the 
national index (ba.se; 1983-84= 100) reached a peak of 
2,175.5 t)n .September 13 and has declined .steadily since then 
to reach 2,025.4. a fall of 6.9 per cent. The BSE's newly 
intrcxiuced 2(K)-share index (base; 1989-90 = l(X)) registered 
a shaqier fall Irom 526.3 on September 14 to 478.5 on October 
28, that is, by 9.1 per cent, and the so-called 'dollex' (base: 
1989-90 = 100) also fell by 9.1 per cent from 279.3 to 253.9 
over the same pcrifxl. The daily turnover on the BSE has crime 
down Irom Rs 340.11 crore on average in September to 
Rs 275.51 crore m the first fortnight of October. It was 
Rs 268.52 crore on October 28 when the market was bidding 
gtKKibye to Samval year 2050. 

A numiK'r ol laclors have been cited as the reasons for the 
recent subdued state ol the slock 'iiarkets. First, it has lieen 
suggested that since a large number of primary issues are 
expected in the .second half of the current ITscal year, investors 
are building up liquidity for subscribing to them. Similarly, it 
has been pointed out that bids worth as much as Rs 6,(HX) crore 
have been intide lor shares of the seven public sa tor units 
which figure in the latest instalment ol the government’s 
disinvestment programme. Thttdiy, the state of the CiDR 
market Uk) is said to have contributed to the domestic stock 
markets’ loss of buoyancy. It has also been argued, at the same’ 
time, that since a large number of Indian companies have lined 
up to place their GDRs in the foreign markets, some of them 
at attractive discounts, the foreign institutional investors (FIIs) 
find it worthwhile to wait to pick them up, which means less 
portfolio investment in the domestic markets. Finally, with the 
industrial situation improving, many companies which had 
been deploying their surplus funds in the .stock markets are 
now beginning to put them into investment and production. 

Be that as it may. the investment predilectioits of the His 
have had much to do with the recent fall in shai'e prices. For 
one thing, the quite sharp rise in US bond interest rates has to 
an extent turned the attention of the His away from the 
emerging coital markets such as India’s. The FIIs’ gross and 
net purchases in the Indian markets have been declining in 
recent months; their net monthly investments which had 
touched $ 398 million in January this year and $ 259 million 
and $ 244 million in May and June respectively fell to a mere 
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$ 81 million in July. They picked up somewhat to touch $ 144 
million in September when share prices were at their peak. In 
October the His’ net investments fell to $ ill million; that 
month also saw the His making one of their iai'ge.st gross sales 
for any month of $ 85 million. There are also a number of 
institutional, procedural and legal problems which are holding 
up investment by the FIIs. Apart from the much talked about 
custodial problems concerning share transfers, the archaic 
ways of the BSE, the system of 14-day (and now 21-day) 
delivery, the rampant speculation and the kerb dealings must 
all have dampened the initial enthusiasm of the FIIs. In 
addition, the practice of private placement of share issues with 
the financial institutions certainly does not make for 
transparency or enhance confidence in the market. The latest 
such instance is that of the UTI, LIC and GIC purchasing 
Rs 945 crore worth of Reliance Industries shares at a price 
higher than what would have been payable as per the SEBI's 
formula for pricing of preferential issues and on top of it 
seeking, unsuccessf ully though, exemption from the five-year 
lock-in period prescribed for such private placements. Not 
unexpectedly, there has been an immediate reaction in the 
form of Reliance GDRs being quoted at a significant discount. 

It should not surprise anyone i f these institutional, operational 
and legal problems become serious constraints on the future 
development of the capital market. The increase in share 
prices till mid-September by over 68 per cent on an annuali.sed 
basis, with the price-to-eamings ratio touching 47 compared 
to 38 just a year back, was clearly 6xccssivc and speculation- 
driven. It was also a reflection of the government’s half-baked 
approach to the development of the financial sector in general 
and the capital market in piulicuiar. In the first place, permitting 
portfolio investment by the His on such a scale was clearly 
premature. It has provided an artificial boost to prices and will 
remain a continuing .source of instability and uncertainty in the 
market. The capital market in a developing country such as 
India should reflect basically internal economic factors of 
domestic saving and investment and investor preferences. It is 
only when this condition is fulfilled that healthy financial 
.sector growth spurred by demand for alternative financial 
assets on the basis of realistic comparative yields is po.s.sibie. 
Secondly, it is now painfully obvious that the government and 
SF£1 have failed to discipline the stockbroking community, 
panicularly the all-powerful Bombay Stock Exchange. Instead 
of taking firm measures against its evasive and even openly 
defiant ways, the government has chosen the costly path of 
setting up two more national stock exchanges in the form of the 
National Stock Exchange of India (NSEI) and the Over-the- 
Counter Exchange of India (OTCEI). The total expenditure on 




the NSBI so tar is estimated to be about 
Rs I SOcrure with another Rs I OOcmrc having 
to be spent over the next three years 
Simultaneously, the BSE is engaged in a 
massive tour-phase computerisation pro¬ 
gramme which. It claims, will enable it to 
start screen-based trading in all scrips by 
next January, except those in the spccitied 
group which will have to wait till early 19% 
The establishment ot pai al lei sick k cxc hanges 
something which has not iven undertaken any 
where except in the US is a luxury whichapinir 
country could very well have done without 

All in all the government has actively 
encouraged expectations on the part ot 
investors in India and abroad which the real 
economic conditions in the country will 
clearly not be able to iullil in the medium term 

POLITK'S 

The Saints Can Come 
Marching In 

II IF decision ol the Supi eme( oui l todec line 
toeniertaiii ihc presidential relcrencc in it on 
ihe Kani)aninahh(H)mi B.tbit mas|id dispute 
IS a richiv deserved rebutf loi the Nai.isimha 
Rao government 1 he issue rclcrred to the 
couit - whether a Hindu temple had existed 
at ihe disputed sue belore the Babri mosque 
was built there was patently ill suited to 
ludiiial deiciminaiion Worse the govern 
meni s motives m making the relcrencc were 
clearly suspect something which has been 
progiessively loiilimied by the steady tilt ol 
the government s andspcctlicalh the prime 
minister s actions ,md pionouncements 
towards placating Hindu communal sentiment 
on this issue 

The lormation ol the so-called Ramalaya 
trust was announced less than 10 days belore 
the Supreme Court s (udgment I hough the 
trust has been dcsci lived as apolitical' and 
the piimc miiiistci li.is publicly stated that 
the eoveinmeiit and he have h.id nothing to 
dowithitsloimation it is common know ledge 
that the prtme ministet person.illy and the 
Ayodhva cell in the piimc minister v 
^ecietaiiat played a key role in biinmng 
together the bunch ot Hindu religious le.ideis 
and get ting them to set up the ti usi Newspaper 
repoiis have spoken Irecly ol governmcni 
otiicials lushing .ihout lerrying the legal 
documents lor the loimalion ol Ihe tiusi to 
the various Shank.iiacharyas and othei 
swamis Wh.il the gov eminent s precise game 
plan was can only he guessed <ii hut the 
ob)cctive clearly was lo outdo the Vishwa 
Hindu P<irishad and Ihe body set up by it, Ihe 
RamianmabhtHimi Nyas to build the temple 
at Ayodhya It is entirely likely that the 
relercnce to the Supreme ('ourt and the cate- 
goiic assutance given lo the c ourt to settle the 
dispute in terms ot the opinion given by the 
court notwithstanding, the governmcni 
intended to kicilitatc the initiation of action 
by the new trust to construct the Hindu 


tonple The sen^e of distrust generated by 
the government’s duplicitous operations 
has found expression in the minority 
(udgment ot justices A M Ahmadi and S P 
Bharucha who have been constrained to 
say, in holding that the purpose ot the 
presidential retemnee is ‘ opposed to 
secularism and is unainstitutional', that they 
are left in no doubt that even in the 
circumstance that the court opines that no 
Hindu temple or Hindu religious structure 
existed on the disputed site before the 
disputed structure was built thereon there is 
no certainty tliat die mosque will be rebuilt 
[he Supreme Court’s unanimous 
decision not to consider the presidential 
reterence and the majority decision ol 
chief lusiicc M N Venkatachalaiah and 
justices J S Verma and G N Ray striking 
down section 4(t) ol the Acquisition of 
Certain Areas in Aytxlhya Act will pul a 
brake on the govcinment s elloits lo beat 
the Hind'u oiganisalions at their game ot 
pandering to Hindu communal sentiment 
Unlike the minority |udi>mcni which has 
siruckdownihcactasawhole the inajority 
has merely held lh<il the nullily itigby section 
of all pending suits and leual 
priKcedings relating to the land .icquired 
by the government in Ayodhva is 
unconsiitutiomil I hesc suits and pioceed 
ings consequently land revived and 
pending their setllemciil the goveiiiincni 
has been h.iired Irotn disposiiie ol th it pait 
ot Ihc land iicqiiiicd by it which is under 
dispute I hough the disputed aica is onlv 
about 2 S acres out ol a total ol sonic 07 
aciesacqiiitcdby the government under Ihc 
act It IS wlicic the demolished Bahri mas|icl 
hiid sUxxi and where Ihe Hindu organic iiu iiis 
are insisting the Ram leiiipli must be built 
With the reviving ol Ihc v.iiious suits Ihc 
coutls lemain veiy much involved in the 
dispute the Supreme C oiiil s w.ishiiie ol 
Its hands notwithstanding Al iIk iiiih the 
suits were sought lo be .ihaled imdei Ihc 
Ayodhva Act in Januaiy 1991 the issues 
had been liamed before the I ucknow bench 
ol the Allah.ibad High( ourt and the pioc css 
ol rccordiiieol evidence was about losi.iil 
What IS intriguing is that one ol the pi incipal 
issues trained ha the considciation of the 
court was again whether the disputed site 
was in lad the birthpliicc ol Ram and 
whether the mosque iheie had indeed been 
construe led .ilterthedemohlion ol atemple 
It would be interesting lo sec what view Ihe 
lowei court now takes on this particular 
issue alter the Supreme Court s stand on 
the presidential relciencc 
In any event the court proceedings can be 
expected to drag on one ot the suits pending 
was in tael tiled as tar back as in I9S() In 
the meantime Ramianmabhoomi Hahn 
maspd will continue lo be i cancerous 
implant in the country’s bixly politic The 
BJP and the VfiP have claimed that the 
Supreme Court s judgment bears out their 


contenlton that the issue was not one which 
could he decided by the courts but one which 
had to he settled politically Both nrganisa 
tions have dcclar^ their intention to revive 
their publn campaign on the Ayodhya issue 
In fact It has been one ol the mimn curiosities 
ot recent political life that the VHP which 
IS tomially still a banned organisation, has 
been openly speaiheading a so-called ‘sant 
yatra’ on Ayodhya and other issues in 
diticicnl parts ol the country without the 
least let oi hindrance from the government 
How the Congress Party and the government 
under Narasimha Rao will lace up to this 
SIlualion IS no longer ditIic uIt to predicI No 
doubt the Ayodhya cell in the prime 
minister's sec reUriat is alrc<{dy busy working 
out how to icvive the erstwhile plans of 
matching Ihc VHP RSS BJP in wooing 
Hindu sentiment alter the passing set back 
ol the Supicme Court ludgment An inkling 
ol what tliecompeliiigcommunalismsol the 
countiy s lultng party and the m.iin opposit 
ion pally portend lor the teiioi ol national 
politics IS provided by the recent warning 
.idmiiiisleri d by the Shank,ii.icharya ol 
Uwaika Said.ipccth Swann Swaioopanand 
who IS not onlv the movnie spun ol 
Narasimha R.io s .ipolilical Ayodhya trust 
but IS known to he petsoiially close to Ihe 
prime ininisici aiicl the Congiess Parts 
Reacting to Ihc Supieine ( oiiil s veidlct 
Ihc Sw nni eleel.ncel Ihe leiiiple must h, 
built iniinediali Iv and Hindus iniisl laki ii|) 
Ihe swoid to dctevl the asuta who lesisls 
Ihe hiiildiiii! ot the It tuple 

nil Ft ONOMY 

Missing Watchdogs 

B\ wav ol uiving cllect to its policy ol 
economic libeialisalion the gov eminent has . 
ovei Ihe l.isi three ycais m.ide swee-pinu 
c li.inges in m.iny ol the ma|or lawsrccul.itiiig 
the economy such as the foreign I xchange 
Regtil.ilion Act oi the Monopolies and 
Restrictive liadcPi.ictiecsAel While these 
e hanges receive some passing .ittenlion in 
pailiameiil and outside ,il the lime ot 
enae ime ni ot the amending lugisl.itioii once 
the changes have been duly approved by the 
law makeis how they actually mlluence 
conciciesiiualionsanddevclopmenlsseldom 
receives much public notice The iitigaiioii 
over III merger ol Tala Oil Mills with 
Hindustan Level in which Ihe Supreme 
Couit pionounccd ludgmcnt this week, has 
served to turn the spotlight on the practical 
consequences ol some ol the amendments 
made to FhRA and the MRTP Act 
Chief lusiice M N Venkatachalaiah and 
justice S C Sen as well as justice R M Shah 
who delivered a separate but concurring* 
ludgment arc all quite explicit that they | 
have rc.u.hed Ihe conclusions they have in 
this case very much against the backdrop of 
the ob|cctives and purposes ol the 
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govcmmcnrs new economic policies As 
justice Sahai puis it, every claim of the 
merger being violative oi the public interest 
h.is 10 be assessed “in the prevailing 
atmosphere which opted tor ltbcrali<iation 
ol the government policies to promote 
economit growth ot the country’ 

An important issue which came up before 
the fudges was whether the merger ol 
10MCO with Hindustan Lever did not 
lonslitule an inlringcmenl ol the MR1P 
Act s provisions against monopolies and 
restriclive trade practices in this regard the 
judges have referred to the fact that as pan 
ot economic lihcrniisation the government 
had amended the MRTP Act with el led 
Irom September 27 IWl and deleted Part A 
ol Chapter III ol the Ait m the proicss 
doing away with the requirement ol the 
central government s prior approval bctoic 
a scheme ol meigci or amalgamation could 
be sanctioned by the courts In the changed 
situation the judges have ruled the court 
docs not intend to come m the way ol any 
mergei or amalgamation such as that ol 
1OMCO with Hindustan I ever on grounds 
ol Its potential tor monopoly or trade 
restiiction - something which cannot m all 
tairness he dismissed as wholly lancitui in 
the loniexi ol the merger of the country s 
two largest soap manutai turers Ol course 
it the worktnc ot the company alter the 
merge t is lound to be prejudicial lo public 
interest or h.is kd to the adoption ot 
monopolistic or rcstiictive trade practice , 
then tlic government may act according lo 
taw I he judges gram that as alleged by 
the peliiioncis opposing the merger, 
lollowing the lake ovcrolTOMCO alaige 
share ol the market will be captured by the 
HI I IHindustan I ever Limited] But there 
IS nothing unlawful or illegal about this 
I he court will decline lo sanction a scheme 
ol mergci it any tax fraud or any other 
ilk'gality IS involved Hut that is not the case 
here 1 he court m other words, will bestir 
itsell over ouuight i llcgalitv, but not quite over 
the possibility ot injury to the public interest 
The changes made in the PERA as pan 
ol economic liberalisation were also very 
much in the picture in this case The judges 
have again rejected the argument that the 
laa ot the mammoth company emerging 
Irom the merger being a subsidiary ot a 
multinational, Unilever might conceivably 
be against the public interest Referring to 
the amendment nt the PERA Iasi year, 
justices Venkatachalaiah and Sen assert that 
what has been expressly authonsed by the 
statutecannoi he struck down as being against 
the public policy A foreign company under 
the new economic policy ol the government 
has been allowed to acquire controlling 
share ol any Indian company This has been 
done by express amendment ot the Foreign 
Exchange Regulation Act" Even though he 
has written a separatejudgment because he 
lelt the need to add “a tew words lo highlight 


the expansive power of the court in public 
interest” the finding ot justice Sen is no 
diflcrent once FERA had been amended 
and It was made permissible to transfer the 
assets nt an Indian company to a foreign 
company, sanction for the Hindustan Lever- 
TOMCO merger could not be withheld 
Whether or not given the motivations ol 
the government’s new economic jxilicy and 
the coircspondmg changes elicited m the 
country s principal economic laws the 
judges had the option to take a dilteicnt 
view ol how the merger under the court s 
consideration was likely to affect the public 
interest m one respect at least Ihcir naivete 
calls lor comment Rejecting the petitioners 
argument that the issue of fresh shares to 
Unilever - to enable ii to retain its majority 
holding m Hmdusttin Ixver alter FOMCO s 
merger with the latter - at a throwaway 
price ol Rs 10^ per share (against Rs as 
calculated according to the Reserve Bank’s 
guidelmesjc ould he construed to be abroach 
ot the public iiilcrcsl the judges accept with 
aliicrity the argument that the conditions 
imposed on Unilever (that it shall not sell 
the shares allotted to it on a preferential 
basis lor seven years and that m case it 
decides to sell the shares after seven years 
but before 12 years it will have to sell them 
to the Indian shareholders ot Hindustan 
Lever) are important depralatoiy factors 
which sulticientlv otiset the low puce ol the 
preferential oftci It hardly needs lo be 
jxiinted out that Unilever s motivations in 
acquiring share > in its Indian subsidiary 
should not be treated as being exactly 
comparable to those ot an ordinary mvesior 
in a hurry to bewk his profits 
More important what thejudgment in the 
Hindustan Lever 1 OMCO case has brought 
out I that with the changes m the economic 
laws and the view taken by the courts 
rightly or wrongly that the purposes and 
motivations ol the government’s economic 
liberalisation policies have to be accepted as 
sacrosanct a laigc gap has opened up m the 
country’s political economic institutional 
set-up There is clearly need for new bodies 
at dilferent levels to ensure that m the sweep 
ol the market-friendly economic policies - 


all supposedly calculated to promote 
investment and growdi, to induce an onrush 
of foreign capital and soon and so forth - the 
interests of large sections of the (leopie are 
not absentmindcdly or otherwise given the 
go by Whether it is the threat ot economic 
concentration and exercise ol monopoly 
power posed by giant mcrgeis or the 
dctcrniinauon of user charges m the wake ol 
privatisation of electric power and public 
transport it is imperative that there be 
independent agencies to hold the balance 
between all powerful economic agenis and 
the public interest However the fioriciils 
judging by the example not only ol the 
crusty MR IP Commission bui even that ol 
the trendy SEBI lo mention just two bodies 
which should have then work cut out for 
them are scarcely hofietui 

UriARPRADLSH 

Different Agendas 

rO back up his demand which is being 
tenaciously resisted by me prime minis er, 
that the centre must dismiss the UP govern¬ 
ment, Narayan Datl Tiwari has apparently 
decided to launch a mass mobilisation cam¬ 
paign m the state The objective presumably 
IS lo impress the Congress Parly s central 
leadership with the popular support that the 
campaign is able to alir.ict Any semblance 
ot systematic political activity and one 
which besides is successful m evoking a 
signiticani lesponse from the people will be 
an experience for the UP Congiess which 
the pat ly has not known lor many years now 
All the same it is doubilul whether even il 
the public response to his campaign fully 
comes up to NDTiwan s expectations the 
party s central leadciship and Narasimha 
Rao sjieiitically will he impressed enough 
lo change their attitude to the demand for 
snapping the parly s support tor the 
Mulayam Singh government 
The reason is quite simpi v that Narasimha 
Rao s keenness lo retain the link with 
Mulayam Smgh and his government has 
very little to do with the poliircal situation m 
UP The strategy he IS following m UP is no 
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dtffcrcni trntn Ihc ntie Indira Gandhi had 
suctcscfuliy adopted, and Ihc Congress has 
moa* or less consistently toilowed ever since, 
IQ Tamil Nadu - ol supportihg a kx.al polit 
kAiI formation to rule the state in return loi 
a disproportionate share ot the Lok Sabha 
seats Irom the state lor the Congress f er 
tainly in the case ol 1amil Nadu this ar 
rangcmcnl has suited very well the AIADMK 
(or on occasion the DMK) on the one hand 
and the central leadership ol the C ongress 
on the other And Narasimha Rao s need toi 
a similar arraneement in (IP is especially 
acutejust now The Congicss strength in the 
picsent Lok Sabha is drawn overwhelm 
ingly Irom the southern states. But what 
with thcTelugu Desam s political lesival in 
Andhra Piadcsh and the palpable growth ol 
support lor the BIP in Karnataka Ihc Con 
gress certainly cannot expect to repeat its 
pcilormancc in the soulhein states in the 
next Lok Sabha polls So a political alliance 
which holds the piomisc ol enabling the 
parly to pick up a clutch ol seats Irom UP 
which in any case sends the largest numbci 
ol MPs by lar among all the slates must 
have an important place in any game plan ol 
NarasimhaKao slot thel996p<u'liamentary 
elections The price ol course will have to 
be paid by the state Congress Party in UP 
lUst a.s It has been paid by the local Congress 
in Tamil Nadu But this is something which 
Narasimha Rao no doubt ret kons he can live 
with Alter all the progressive decimation 
ol the Congress in UP beginning with the 
Janata Dal upsuige ol I989 has not seriously 
mterlered with his prime ministership so tar 
Uniorlunately lor N D Iiwaii a new 
(actor has now entered Ihc picture This is 
the prospect in the altermath ol the Supreme 
Court s verdict in the Ayixlhva ease ol the 
B IPand its allies stepping up Ihcir campaign 
on the Ramianmahhoomi issue inevitably 
UP will be a major loctl point ol the BJP’s 
ellorts leading toMulayam Singh emerging 
once again as i bulwaik ot oppostticm to 
Hindu communal toices In that siiu,ition 
wtli 1 1 wai I he able to sustain his demand lor 
the Congicss ditchinc Mulayam Singh > To 
be sure i illying secular political loices to 
his side h.is not played aconspic uous role so 
larinNai isiinhaRao sstratagemstocounter 
the Minduiva campaign on Ramianma 
bhoomi His prctcrcncc light liom the 
beginning deal ly has been toi tiying to play 
the BJP s game witness the tenacity he has 
shown in getting together the gioup ol 
Shankar<tcharyas and othei Hindu icligious 
personages to set up with ill support Irom 
the Congress Party and the government the 
so-called Ramalaya trust to c ounte i the othei 
side sRamjanmabhcHimiNyas isthe.igcney 
to build the Hindu temple ir Ayodhya In 
the lace ol a stepped up BIP campaign in 
UP a hardening ol the piiinc minister s 
stand against the Congress snapping its links 
With Mulayam Singh will certainly u it mean 
an abandonment of this basic approach on 


the Ayodhya issue itsell It wilt only mark 
an attempt on Rao s part to use the BIP 
(actor to more clleciivcly counter the 
demand ot the UP Congress led by N D 
Tiwan to withdraw Congress support to 
Mulayam Singh and adyance hisown agenda 
ol tiansporting the Tamil Nadu model to I IP 
with his eye on the 19% Lok Sabhaelections 
lo be suie the political plot promises to 
thicken in UP 

SRI I ANKA 

Another Set-back 

T HP October 24 assassination ol Gamini 
Dissanayakc the UNP candidate lor the 
presidential elections and others in what 
appeal s to have been a suic ide bomber attack 
has not onlys derailed the negotiations that 
the newly elected prime minister Chandrika 
Kumaratunga had initiated with Ihc I PI L 
but has put the clock hack tor a recovery ot 
the Si 1 1 ankan economy 
The outcome ol the (irst niund ol the 
negotiations had been hailed by the 
negotiators but even those who had been 
sceptical h<id begun to reconsider their 
position This was because of the 1 TTF s 
apparent earnestness about bringing about 
an end to the conflict The gosemment s 
lirst ic sponse lo the assassination was to call 
oil the next lound ot talks e.'en though the 
I TTF denied having had anythirtg to do 
with the attack In subsequent days it began 
to dissociate the suspension ot (he talks 
Irom an automatic assumption that the 1TTI 
had been responsible lor Ihc killing 
Chandrika Kumaratunga s statement that 
it one were lo look at it objectively while 
we are not going to whitewash the I n f 
there arc so many divisions within the IINP 
and given then culture ol violence they aic 
quite capable ol the political murder ol 
(lamtni Dissanayakc can only be read as 
counter mudslingingtotheUNP sallegation 
that the People s Alliance was somehow 
involved in the tragic event 
The Novcmbei 9 presidential election has 
now bee omc c veri more a sort ot rctcrcndiim 
on the government s attempt to negotiate a 
peace settlement with thcLTTh Fortunately 
so tar at least there has been no rctaliatorv 
violence directed against the Tamils in the 
southern areas In any case the government 
cannot alloid lo give up its resolve to 
negotiate with the I TPE (or it has a vital 
stake in ending the ethnic conflict 
The government has also promised that it 
will abolish the executive presidency within 
SIX months ol the presidential election But 
in ordei to do so Giandnka Kum.iratunga 
must lirst win the election For that it was 
necessary to generate the same popular 
enthusiasm which had brought her to power 
However the wave ol despair caused by 
Dissanayakc’s assassination is likely to 
benefit the UNP 


TWENTY YteARS AGO 

EPW October 26, 1974 

Those who were hoping that the 
union government s delayed flexing 
ol muscles against the smugglers 
heralded a qualitative shift in the 
country s structure ol politics have 
now been given short shrill The 
thirteenth ordinance ol the year could 
not have made official intentions 
clearer The Supreme Court had a 
lew weeks earlier unseated a Congress 
MP Irom Delhi on the ground that his 
personal campaign expenses when 
(onsideied together with the expenses 
inclined on his hehall by the paity far 
exceeded the limits set by the 
Representation ol the Peoples Act 
19S1 I he ordinanc e tenders the court s 
decision null and void Lei the court 
stew m Its own wisdom the gov ernment 
has decided that notwithsi Hiding any 
(udgment oidct or decision ot aiiv 
court to the contiary any expenditure 
incurred or authorised in connection 
with the election ol a candidati by a 
political party or by any othei 
association or body ol persons oi by 
any individual (othei ihan the 
candidate oi his election agent) shall 
not be deemed (o he and shill not 
even be deemed lo haw been 
cxpcndituic in connection with the 
election inclined or autlioiiscd by (he 
candidate oi by his election igcnt 

As pailiamcnt icasscmbks in 
November the ordinance will be duly 
validated by an overwhelming maioriiy 
ot ahi MPs most ot whom would 
pci haps oiheiwisc have lound then 
tenure endangered by the implications 
ol the Supreme ( ourt s decision on the 
interpictation ol Section 77(i) ol the 
Representation ol the Peoples Act The 
entire proceduic will resemble a 
pantomime ol Richard Nixon in the act 
ol pardoning himscK 

Theordmance significantly lollows 
reports that the government might 
shortly lilt the ban on company 
donations to political parties imposed 
through an amenclment to the 
Companies Act in 1969 The ostensible 
lustilication tor the reversal of the 
ban IS the demand from some quarters 
lor It The new president of the 
C'ongrcss Party, known foi his fund¬ 
raising prowesses has spoken in 
favour of going back to the prc-1969. 
position where business houses and 
individuals could contribute to 
political parties by cheque The 
support ot a section ol the opposition 
seems to have been enlisted tor this 
step in the reverse direction 
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IN THE CAPITAL MARKET 


EPW Reseaiidi FoondatUm 


Hindustan Organic 
Chemicals 

HINDUSTAN ORGANIC CHLMICALS 
(HOCL) a government enterpn «is currently 
engaged in the production ot nitroproducts 
hydrogen aniline acetanilide acids 
tormaldchydc chloroben7ene phenol 
acetone propylene and cumene The 
company is a market leader in the field of 
basic chemicals and chemical intermediates 
and IS now undertaking various expansion 
cum modernisation activities The company 
proposes to undertake new projects and 
expand its existing capacities in the following 
areas caustic soda/chlonnc caustic soda 
flakcr hydrogen peroxide chlorosulphonic 
acid monoihlorobcn/ene nitrochloro 
bcnrcnc sulphuric acid polyurethane 
system and a JNPT tank for trading in 
chemicals To part finance these projects 
the company is entering the capital market 
on November 10 with a public issue of 
I 14 SO 0(X) equity shares ot Rs 10 each at 
a premium of Rs 40 per share aggregating 
Rs S7 2S 00 000 of which IS lakh equity 
shares aggregating Rs 7 SO 00 000 are 
reserved tor NRIs The issue is being lead 
managed by IDBI and SBI Capital Markets 

Aachal Alloys 

Aachal Alloys situated in Uijainin Madhya 
Pradesh is engaged in the manufacture ot 
ingots and billets The company at present 
has an installed capacity ot 2 400 MTPA 
to manulacturc altoy steel castings carbon 
and manganese steel castings ingots and 
billetsandb OfiOMTPAfor steel re rolling 
Tnt company now plans to expand its 
capacity ot billets/ingots to 70 200 MTPA 
and that ot rolled products to tO.OOO MTPA 
The total cost of the protect is estimated 
at Rs 777 lakh The company plans to fund 
this partly through a public issue imounting 
Rs 405 lakh with the promou is Imam me 
Rs 162 lakh, and Hundal ini Pinaii >. iiid 
Leasing Company sanctioning lease iiii nice 
worth Rs 210 lakh To raise Rs 405 lakh 
the company plans to enter the capital 
market on November 14 with a public issue 
of 40,50,000 equity shares for Rs 10 each 
at par The company’s products find 
application in automobiles, engineering, 
cement, housing, chemicals and sugar The 
company plans to extend its markets to the 
northern, eastern and north-eastern regions 
where due to shortage of capacity it had 
not so tar ventured Commercial production 
ot the expanded capacity is to commence 
in January 1995 Thus the gestation penod 
lor the project is very low The issue is 


being managed by Central Bank and 
Prudential Capital Market 

Kumar Wire Clotii 
Manufacturing 

Kumar Wire Cloth Manufacturing Co 
(KWCL) IS engaged in the manutacture ot 
wire cloth (wire mesh) made predominantly 
out of stainless steel with a built m facility 
for Its manufacture from other metals The 
company is now embarking on an expansion 
cum modernisation plan tor which it 
proposes to acquire three automatic looms 
to increase the capacity and to modernise 
10 of Its existing looms from semi-automatic 
to automatic tor its tine wire mesh For its 
coarse wire mesh the company proposes to 
acquire five automatic looms llie location 
of the project is in Taloja in Raigad in 
Maharashtra which has good infrastructural 
facilities like power water labour 
transportation and telecommunication 
system The estimated cost ot the project is 
Rs 428 lakh The company to part finance 
the project is entenng the capital market 
with a public issue ot 18 90 000 equity 
shares of Rs 10 each at par aggregating 
Rs 189 lakh Apart from the capiul raised 
from the issue the promoters arecontnbuting 
Rs 106 lakh The project has virtually no 
gestation period tor it is to commence its 
commercial production in January next The 
issue IS to be jointly managed by Integrated 
Advisory Services and Vijaya Bank 

R^vebh Electronics 

Formerly ApcI Pran Electronic Rajvebh 
Electronics is to enter the capital market on 
November 16 withapublic issue ot 18 75 lakh 
equity shares of Rs 10 each for cash at par 
aggregating Rs 187 50 lakh The company 
plans to manutacture electronic cordless 
telephones The project has been approved 
h) the Department of Telecommunications 
(DOT) for both technology and interface to 
connect to the Indian network The estimated 
cost of the project is Rs 375 lakh Pan ot 
the cost to the extent ot Rs IKt 50 lakh is 
being raised by public issue, the rest being 
financed by the promoters pooling Rs 82 50 
lakh and by Andhra Pradesh Electronic 
Deve lopment Corporation (APEDC) provid¬ 
ing Rs 30 lakh Tlie c impany has entered 
into technical collaboration with South 
Korea’s Onental Precision Co (OPCL) 
whereunder OPCL would transtcr complete 
technology lor manufacture of their cordless 
teleph me model LSS030by means of design 
and drawings The company plans to launch 
Its product during the first quarter of 1995 


The company also has plans to set up a 
service cell for servicing their products The 
issue IS to be lead managed by Vijay Growth 
Financial Services and Transcorp F inancial 
Services 

Western Foods 

Western Foods is setting up a large scale 
state of the-artexport-onent^ egg products 
project at a total cost of Rs 7 1 crore and 
has received clearance from SEBI tor its 
forthcoming public issue ot Rs 284 50 lakh 
This unique project is being set up in colla¬ 
boration with Sanovo Engineenng A/S 
Denmark who arc world leaders in egg pro 
cessing technology The company proposes 
to manufacture a wide range of liquid and 
spray dried egg products mixed products 
and related special products Through 
research and development the company plans 
to expand its range ot production for i w ide 
spectrum ot end uses The project has been 
appraised by IDBI and Haryana State 
Industnal Development Corporation with 
substantial financial participation This is a 
priority sector project as recognised by the 
state government and also under the Eighth 
Plan Haryana Agro Industries Coiporation 
and HSIDC are equity participants while 
IDBI will provide a term loan ol Rs 2 4 crore 
The company plans to enter the capital market 
around the second week ot November 

Solid Granites 

Solid Granites incorporated in 1990 is 
presently running an SSI unit for the manu 
tacturc of granite slabs with an installed 
capacity ol I 80 000 sq ft per annum How¬ 
ever the company has been facing working 
capital shortage due to which it has not been 
able to utilise Its full capacity Forthe purpose 
ot increasing its working capital availability, 
the company has entered the capital m,u‘ket 
with a public issue ol 8 takh equity shares 
ot Rs 10 each at par aggregating Rs 80 lakh 
The mam purpose ot the project is to meet 
local demand and to Qy and export a pan ot 
the production, thus entenng theexport maiket 
The company has an export order worth 
Rs 100 lakh in hand The unit is located in 
Chintupada in Palghar district in Thane 
Palghar being a backward area the company 
would be exempted fiom sales tax for five 
years moreover it would also get state subsidy 
up to 25 per cent of investment in fixed assets 
Since tte company intends to export a part ol 
Its production proximity to the Bombay port 
wouldbeanother advantage Thcissueisjointly 
managed by V B Desai Financial Services 
and Bhagwandas Ghordhandas Financials 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


EFyv Research Foundation 


Thk gradudJ dcLline of the (oic ul price nse notwithsumding the underlying situation umiinues to bt mnjtionaiy In lust the past one nionlh pmes of 
piiiiuiiy armies have n^n hy I 5 per cent and those of food aitiiles b) ? 1 per cent The composite loud index has agiiiteied a nsc of 11 per cent in 
the current Tiscal year so tar against 11 2 pel cent in the previous ycai Pnccs of some specific commodities like vegetables coltec ruhhei and ^lovndnul 
oil have experienced csfiecially shaip increases Equity pnees have deelined in the past month due to diveision of institutional luiids to piivaic shaie 
placements weak trends in ODK paces ahioad and declining buying support bum the Fils • 
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(S7 4) 

( 17 1) 

(SI ll 

( 7S2) 

(IS 9) 

(191) 

(2s 0) 

(17 0) 

(IX 9) 

(182) 

Raxie eunsuinplion ilenis S 

11 22 

9 0 

1 1 

II 1 

1 0 

74 

9 6 

6 1 

IS S 

IS4 
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(S9 0I 

f 177) 

(SO 4) 

(-SS 0) 

(41 6) 

(11 S) 

(12 1) 

(40(1) 

(41 S) 

(2S4) 


* Data penjinMiu nil August 1994 i. C nmposile index if loud uncles iiid lood pioducts '^Cuniposilc index of loud ailiilcs kerosene alia maida 
tava,bran hiuad sugai khandsaii gui sail edibleoil colioneloih iiieHluniu soaps and saleiviiialehcs 1 iguresinbiasketsau ueightedionliibulions 
of luajoi groups lo ihe gencial priei niovoineiiis 

NtHr\ ( 1 ) Supeiseiipl nuiiieiul denoles nionlli to which figuii lulales e g supeiscnpl' stands lot June (ii) PigUKs in braekeis aie piieeiilage variations 


over the eumpaiable period ol liic previous year unless utheiwise specified (in) means nut available 
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COMPANIES 


EPW Research Foundation 


tNDlAN RAYON AND INDUSTRIES 

New Projects 

THE Aiiity .1 BiiIj group blue ihip Indian 
Rayon and Industries has shown extcllcni 
perlonnanic lor 1991-94 with net sales going 
up by 11 per tent Opetating piolii and net 
profit also rose by 70 pci tent 4ind I pet 
tent, respectively Ihere has been a 
tonsiderahic intieasc in othei imonit md 
non-opciating surplus by 118 pti ttni and 
iMipcrtcnt icspcttivcly Ihetompinyhas 
declared a dividend ol 11 pci teni loi the 
year is against 10 perieni loi the pittious 
yc<u Onlhemicinationallrnnilhtitiinpanv s 
exports went iipbv 12 pet ttni and its impoits 
by 17 per cent I lit tonipanv s dtbi equity 
ratio has tome down shaiply 

Ihe layon duision itgisitud good 
perlormante with improved piodiitt quality 
and profits The vistost tilanient yarn 
prixiuLlioiireatlittl.inall timtliighol 12 780 
loiines Woik on i 6 S MW lo gtiieialion 
them il powei pl ml U <i tapital outlay ol 
Ks 74 irote is on ind is liktly lo he 
tommosioncd hv iht end ol 1991 I his will 
ensure 'i ibit uninieniipted powti supply to 
the lavoii division 

The ttiiitni division pioduttd I 61 Ml 
ol temem duiim: the ytai wliith is an all 
time high Atiotding lo the tompany the 
prixlutiion would have been evt n highei but 
ioi ihe transportcis stiikt Moieovei the 
indu stry t ont I lined lo t X |x. I lent e ri se I n I nput 
costs all ol whit h tould not be pass(.d to the 
customers The division has obtained the 
ISO 9002 tcflilitale 

The taibon black while cement flax 
insulator cotton and synthetu divisions and 
Rajashreesynicx (lormcily MidnapurCotton 
Mills) have all reported growth in sales and 
margins The llax and cotion mdsynthetit 
divisions and the Kishni plant ol the insulatoi 
division have been awaidtd ISO 9002 
cenlitaits 

Despite the dill it uliies t.iced bv lea exports 
liom India the division ptiloimed 
saltslatlorily with alurnovei ol Rs 1 tiorc 
Its Argun g.is division at Jagdishpur was 
completed and commercial piodutlion 
commenced in Januaiy this yeai 

Among itsncw piojecis the company plans 
to manulatture 10 (XK) ITA high quality 
sintered magnesia tiom sea waiei The 
company has piocutcd 201 acies ol land and 
technological agree ments have been reached 
with Retrac tones Consult i ng and h ngi neenng 
GmbH (REC), Austna Ihe tompany is 
expanding its gi ev cement c apat ity by setting 
up a new plant ol I 2 Ml c ap.it ity at its 
existing location at Malkhcd and a split 
grinding unit in Maharashtra incurring a 


capital tost ol Rs 141 trore llic comp<iny 
IS setting up a second c.iptive thermal powei 
plant ol 20 MW tapacity bv investinc 
RsbOtioie lo meci ihe incrcMscd |iowcr 
consumption due lo Ihe expansion ol temt ni 
capacily The pi ml is to be commissioned 
bv Scpiembei I ‘J<>1 I he tompany h.is bet n 
tonlinuously uiulcilakint; inodcrnis.ition 
icpiaccmeni dcboiilenetkine maieinal 
exp.msions and kihiioloeit il upui uliiion 
includinc insi ill iiton ol iiui>'v sivinc 
cquipnitni 

Iht tonip.mv h id issued tonveiiibk md 
non tonvciiiblt ilibtniuits lec'icvaiinu 
Rs llhiiori which miount is heme used lo 
lin.mtt ihc expulsion ol ihc t.irbon hi ick 
plain md Ihc sc i w iiti macncsi i pio|cii and 
ilsooihti moidtims iiionplans Iht toinp iiiv 
issued CiDRs woilli S 121 .mil Ihis uiioiini 
IS heme used lo p ill Im met Ihc c\p msioii 
ol Ihc ccintni iiiiii II Malkhcd and loi sciime 
upiwtu.ipiivc po tci pl.mts.ii Iht i.iyon md 
cenu III diMsioiis liidogtill feilihstis md 
Chciiuc list oipoi ilion M.meiloic RclinciV 
and I'ciioiheiiiit iK md Raiashiii Folvld 
aic Ihc complin s ituni vuiluics Ihc 
company his intii.iscd iis R and 1) 
cxpcntliiiiic hv IS pel tc'nl loi the yc ii and 
Il claims lull ihsoipiioii ol Iht liclmology 
iminuied in Iht pisi live yt us 

RAYMOND S'! MlII IK S 

Recession Overcome 

Raymond Sviiilitiits piomoicd hy Ihc 
R.ivniond Woolltii Mills h.is reported a 19 
()CI cent melt isi III silts loi 1991 94 Ihc 
company had httii siilltiing losses loi Ihc 
previous iwo \i us lliiloriunaitly Ihe 
company enicicd Ihc iiulusirv ii i lime ol 
recession 1 heliisiiwoopci iimgvc irswtre 
marked by slue.isli maikei loiidiiioiis hieh 
inleresi buidtii iiid delay in pio|ctl 
implemtnl.iiioii Mu pio|eci which w.is 
supposcdtohcLiiiioiiinierti.tl piodutlion in 
July 1991 w IS dcliycti by live monihs 
Incrcisc m iht tosi ol i.iw iniiciials .ilso 
added lo the pitssuie on niiiems Ihe 
company shows signs ol ret ovciy w hii h i in 
be altiibutcd to ihc reduted excise duty 
customs duly and ihc shill lioin specific tax 
lo at! \alonm t iv Another Ic.ituie is that 
the tompany is eng.iged in the piodutlion 
of polycsier f il.inicnl yam il is now installing 
tour diaw twisting machine and also 
incrtMsmg the t.ipicilv to 4(MK) MT per 
annum Ihis expansion is expected lo 
enhance production and margins The 
company also pl.ins to ticbic iis capacity to 
61 (KK) tonnes pei annum bv March 1996 
and IS selling up a continuous duet I melting 
spinning plant bv March 1996 


I K (T)RP 

Expansion and 
Mc^ernisation 

I K C oip loimcilv Sliaw Pioducts has 
itgisii red an intieasc in net sales by 74 per 
t eni I here has been a growth in opcraiing 
piolit and ncl piofil by 81 pci cent and 206 
pel 1 ent rheperloimanteol Ihctompany s 
cxistingdivisions - IKPapcrMills Lakshmi 
Cements and I K Magnetics has been 
s.itistaLtoiv Ihe new cement iinii that is 
being set up in the i xisting I akshnii plant 
IS scheduled to lommenci tommcitial 
production bv the end ol 19*14 At the paper 
unit a new speiialitv p.ipei machine is 
being commissioned which will mciease 
Its c ipacilv lioni 60 (MK) ipa lo 71 KK) ipa 
I III sc expansion md inodiinisition plans 
involve .iiuxpiiidiiuii ol Ks6IX)tioie With 
Ihc consolid.ilioii ol p ipi ■ and cement 
i.ip miles md Ihi .iilduiou ol polyestei 
business ihc lompiiiv expects highci 
m.iiems Onss i Synihclics mi igtd with Ihe 
comp my duime the ycai 

I K P.ipei Mills pcilorincci well withovei 
KKlpei cciii i ipiiiiy utihsaiion The unit 
has made illoils towards ptodutl 
diMisilic.ilion mil uparid.itioii niwv.iiic 
ties ol m.ipliilio mil pulp hoaid weic intio 
duiedwilhhuhci briahincss As|Kcialp.ipei 
developed loi lisci piintci w is introduced 
m Ihc lomsi ol Ihc ycai Ihc <omp.inv 
coiitmiiis lo he Ihc I iigcsi manul icttiiei ol 
copiei p.ipers m liidi i I K C otp.il .oexports 
selct I gr.ide p ipi i s lo M ilaysia Singaiiore 
Sri I ink I Kaiiglidcsli Alrit i .ind Wesi 
Asia ihe L.ikshmi (cment unit has done 
well despite llicdi iHcsscdmaikcitondilions 
Ihc company exported cement lo the 
neighbouiing louiiiiics like Nepal and 
Pakist.in Ihetompmv spl.inloselupancw 
unit at the cxistme site is p.irtiv financed 
under a Woild R.iiik line of credit 
Ihe compariv s magnetics division has 
achieved all lound impiovement in 
production and salts with a maiket shareot 
26 per cent m audio pancakes and cassettes 
Fhis division has also lommcnccd export ol 
audio wipes .ind clloits .iie being made lo 
inciease the volumes IheOrissa Synthetics 
division has done well and Ihe company 
c lai ms that the perloi mance I mpro ved further 
with the merger I he division has achieved 
Its lull rated capacity Orissa Synthetics had 
b.iggcdlhe Top Exporters Award tor 1991 
and IS the Inst unit in the entire polyester 
industry to have been awarded the IS09(X)2 
certificate lor the cniiie range ol its pro¬ 
ducts both in PSP and PFY The unit has 
undertaken debottlenecking progiammcs 


I 
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Indian Kayun 

Raymond 

JK(orp 

SIV Industries 

Indian ilotek 

Financial Indiialois 

March 

Match 

Synthetics 
Match Maich 

Match Maich 

March 

March 

March 

March 


1W4 

IWt 

1V04 199t 

1994 199t 

1994 

1991 

1994 

1991 


Incomc/appropndtioiis 


1 Net sales 

nzi’i 

52590 

17204 

14167 

16518 

20902 

28091 

’S51I 

917. 

21171 

2 Value 111 piodiiiiion 

80201 

5180'’ 

18''7() 

14400 

16718 

20941 

10194 

2)908 

29172 

21171 

1 Othei litctiinc 

1555 

1171 

107 

101 

1014 

842 

815 

1097 

695 

511 

4 louil intoiiK 

^ Raw iniictials/stoics ind spins 

81756 

51175 

18177 

14501 

17772 

21785 

1I(M)9 

26005 

10067 

21906 

consumed 

25724 

17855 

8280 

7754 

IS2I0 

9024 

15150 

11015 

4180 

14’9 

ft Other nianulaciuiiiig cx|Knscs 

12996 

8580 

■>704 

2629 

5121 

1891 

4242 

1150 

1894 

1047 

7 Remuncialioii to employees 

5768 

1887 

188 

106 

2847 

2211 

’164 

1906 

4108 

1479 

8 Othci cX|Knses 

16775 

lot) 16 

1425 

1218 

168’ 

2)47 

1816 

2954 

851 1 

6971 

9 Optiiiliiit, piolit 

22491 

ITtp 

5580 

2574 

7712 

4210 

5617 

478(1 

9171 

6978 

10 Intel csl 

6917 

484S 

195 

’861 

1410 

1619 

2292 

IS7’ 

1656 

1896 

11 (iiow piolil 

15797 

845-» 

>1 > 

81 

4902 

2775 

1111 

2801 

7841 

5211 

P (X pie elation 

1S58 

4419 

1117 

2054 

1610 

1501 

7/6 

90S 

1090 

977 

It holil IxtoH Itn 

11914 

4010 

ISO'’ 

21 17 

t’72 

127’ 

2555 

IS I’ 

6747 

4254 

14 lax piovision 

2S20 

15) 

0 

0 

0 

205 

120 

600 

1544 

900 

IS Hi of It a fU) i/i\ 

9114 

18/f 

1802 

21 1’ 


1067 

2’15 

l’98 

5201 

115) 

16 Dividends 

1149 

95) 

0 

0 

( 1 

122 

687 

5’i 

1197 

868 

17 Rcl lined piolil 

1 labilitlcs/asscts 

7665 


IS()2 

’117 

745 

1548 

777 

1806 

’48t 


IK Paid up e ipilil 

1099 

2544 

1 )I6 

8274 

1164 

1 495 

1175 

11/5 

1996 

1996 

19 Reserves mil suipitis 

6K954 

24108 

0 

0 

17110 

25068 

8885 

7117 

I6S6S 

12444 

1(1 lon{ kim loins 

54081 

44947 

n5sS 

15828 

18851 

27616 

10666 

7689 

7’41 

6810 

21 Short telni loins 

776 

179 


1 

4040 

2011 

5411 

1991 

2845 

1856 

2’ OI whieh bulk boiio\eint,s 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4120 

11 11 

1 

251 

2t Oioss lixed issels 

90151 

765 s 5 

’)1I7 

2I6( > 

60)11 

41859 

21912 

19507 

21464 

21068 

24 Aeetmiuliled dcpiciiition 

15120 

115S8 

1820 

2748 

2/751 

15041 

8608 

7881 

7841 

6815 

'S Invenloiies 

16280 

11686 

1458 

2009 

8116 

510’ 

7701 

4764 

1172 

1179 

26 lolal IS Is/li ibililies 

Mixccllantous items 

141125 

8P/9 

’7187 

2699’ 

95108 

62859 

15015 

27199 

16767 

12002 

2/ I \( ise duls 

11571 

8106 

1 I0'’5 

12/06 

III 74 

5089 

116(1 

1616 

0 

0 

28 (iioss \ due lelded 

26202 

I6SS6 

5414 

2900 

II’91 

(>5’l 

/111 

5617 

14825 

11801 

> foidloiei nexiliiiift ineome 

10685 

6 >90 

52 

19 

517 

41’ 

1274 

1 ”9 

19440 

18140 

to lolil loiLi n sihin^e outji 

Key finaniial and ptilniniaiict ratios 

81 15 

5()9S 

’982 

2286 

70’4 

1180 

1691 

1401 

796 

592 

tl liiriiovci run (s lies lo Uil il issels)('() 

56 2 

62 4 

62 8 

Si ’ 

18 4 

11 1 

80’ 

91 9 

79 9 

710 

ft Slies lo I <1 il ne 1 assets ('<) 

It (iiossviliie lelded lo (.loss lised 

62 5 

71 0 

66’ 

59 6 

41 8 

1/ 2 

106 7 

125 > 

10’ 5 

910 

assets ( ) 

•>9 1 

21 

21 2 

11 1 

140 

14 9 

10 7 

28 9 

612 

56 0 

t4 RcUnn on ineestmeilt t^ioss prolil 











tololil issels) 1 1 

II "> 

10 0 

10 7 

0 1 

5 2 

4 ) 

9 5 

10 1 

21 1 

16 1 

tS (jloss pioln 1 slies ((.loss 111 II(’in) Ct) 

19 9 

16 1 

17 0 

0 6 

1)4 

11 1 

11 9 

II 0 

26 7 

22 4 

16 Opel ilnv pi In k lies ( ) 

28 4 

25 1 

1’4 

17 9 

21 1 

’() 1 

20 I 

18 7 

11 9 

29 9 

t7 Pnillt heloie 1IX losiles i* ) 

15 1 

77 

10 5 

14 9 

9 0 

6 1 

9 1 

74 

21 0 

18 2 

t8 Tux pieisisiein to pieitil beleiie tix (V ) 

19 Piofii diti I IS to net wotih 

216 

1 8 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

16 1 

12 5 

11 6 

2^ 9 

21 2 

(Ilium on eqiiils) ( ) 

12 6 

14 5 

14 5 

25 8 

8 1 

40 

21 8 

14 9 

’8 0 

21 2 

40 Dividend ( r ) 

55 00 

50 00 

0 00 

0(M) 

10 00 

10 00 

50 00 

40 00 

70 00 

50 00 

41 Eumin pel shiic (Rs) 

29 41 

15 24 

1 15 

2 58 

9 85 

7 16 

16 25 

9 44 

26 07 

16 80 

42 Book \ line |iei sliaic (Rs) 

41 P/L latii (h ised on 1 Kesl ind 

222 6 

90 1 

10 0 

I0( 

122 0 

184 1 

74 6 

614 

910 

721 

correspondin,. list veil s ptiec) 

44 Debt equity i itio (ad|ustcd loi 

21 8 

210 

19 1 

0 0 

15 6 

24 1 

14 1 

11 8 

24 2 

29 8 

revaluation) ( ) 

45 Short let in btnk hoiiowini’s to 

78 4 

loot 

109’ 

191 1 

95 9 

104 0 

104 0 

88 1 

19 0 

47 1 

invcntoiics ( /) 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

00 

0 0 

0 0 

51 5 

65 8 

0 1 

21 1 

46 Sundi> eretliiois to sundiy deblois (9() 

47 Total lemunei ilion k> employees 

571 

484 

110 8 

149 1 

82 4 

29 9 

15 1 

41 8 

116 0 

164 1 

to gross value added (‘if ) 

48 lotal lemunci itieni to employees 

22 0 

24 0 

7 2 

106 

25 2 

119 

29 5 

118 

27 7 

29 5 

to value o1 production C/f) 

72 

7 4 

2 1 

2 1 

77 

10 6 

72 

7 7 

140 

14 9 

49 Gross lixed assets lormation (9f) 

196 

12 5 

6 

1 8 

814 

156 

226 

10 1 

II 4 

8 1 

50 Growth in inventoiies (91) 

19 0 

102 

72 1 

112 

S6 8 

56 

61 7 

1 1 

1)6 

461 
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which, according to the compan). would 
further enhance its capacity hy about 2S per 
cent The company along with IK Industries 
had acquired Central Pulp Mills which 
I. commenced operation in Novemhei l.ist 
The company attaches impoitancc to 
Research anil Development whic h is i etlectcd 
by the 64 |iei cent increase in R and D 
cxpcndiluic incurred by the countiy toi the 
ycai in question Thrust is being civen to 
import substitute pioducts sols mg technical 
problems and indigenising law inaicnals 

SIV INDIISTR1E.S 

Growth Plan 

SIV Industries, lornicriy South India Viscosc, 
oneol the hugest producers ol viscose staple 
itbie and wood pulp in the countr> has done 
well in l‘>‘>1 *>4 with the net sales up by 10 
percent opeialiiig piolit by 17 pei cent .ind 
net profits bv 72 per tent Consequently the 
company announced a dividend ol SO per 
cent agiiinst 40 percent loi the pies lous year 
Theic has been a decicase in depieciation 
and taxation by 14 |)er cent and 46 pci cent, 
lespatively hut some ol the advantage has 
been set oil by inciease m intciesi biiiden 
by 22 pci tent While cxpoits went up by 
lOpeiccnt inipoils swelled by M7peiccnt 
I heionipany sphiiitat Siriiirumai worked 
satislactoiily loi the ye.u while the viscose 
staple libie (VSI) plant an expoit oiicnted 
unit (EOLi) with complete in house 
technologv expeiicnced some technical 
problems 111 the I ii st h.ill ol the vcai I lowevei 
normal production lecommenced liom 
January this yeai 1 he company has 
undcitaken niodcinisation plans lo update 
Its manulactuiing technoloev Alter 
consideiing factors like increasinc domestic 
demand international quality siandaids and 
plant s ptodutiion capacity it has decided 
10 debond the phmi toi which it secured 
coveinment appioval in NovemlK-r IWJ 
ilie company has set u|> a second wind 
eneigv taini ol 2 M W coinpiismg cielii wind 
mills 111 Perungiidi 11 amil Nadu) duimg the 
veai incuiiim: a cost ol Rs 7 62 cioic Fhe 
liisl such laiin was set m laiiiil Nadu with 
a capacity ol I MW last ve.ii 
SIV Indiistiies has undeitaken a m.issive 
sunllowei extension progiamme in lamil 
N.idu to mciease seed availability so that its 
edible oil division would getsullicient supply 
ol raw materials Irom the stale iisell Ihe 
company has .ilso cnteied into the consumer 
maikel diirini: the last quaiicrol the yeai and 
ate initially niaiketmg consuniei packs m 
lamil Nadu and Karmitaka I xpansion 
northwards would he planned in a phased 
mannet During the year the company 
cx|xii tc“d I a yon y ai n VSF and dc-oi led c akes 
rhcseexpoilsweiemainly toltaly Germany, 
lhailand South Korea, Singapore Nepal 
and Bangl.idesh Pulp wood planialions 


progiamme made considerable progress in 
the vcai undei leview The company 
commcncediis agio lorestiypio|c^i m l‘J87 
andluissincepl.intedneailv 11 millioniiees/ 
seedlings coveiing in aiea ol 21 (MK) .icies 
This IS to yield ne.iily S lakh MT ol wockI 
in a phased maiinui I he company expects 
tohaivesi the pulp wood liom I WS-% with 
progiessive annual mciease I he piesent 
production cap.iciiv ol the tissue cultuie 
lahoiatoiv is bciiie exp.mded loi a total 
pi odiiction ol 0 4 million pl.intleis |)er,innum 
boiii plant species,III beingniiciopiopaualed 
and ne.ii Iv I h pl.iiit i v pc s hav e been pi odui ed 
mthecouniiv I ndci thec.ipiivepLint.ition 
scheme ol the Iniegialed W isielands 
Development l’io|cci ol the govcimiunt ot 
India Ihe lamil N.idu goveimneni has 
proposed to make available lo llu lomp.mv 
6.(HX) hectaies ol w.isie land loi laisiiii; 
plantations to meel its r.iw material 
requirement 1 he kind identilic.iiion piocess 
IS in piogiiss 

Ihc comp Ills li IS di I idl'd to imdcil.iki a 
mega uiowth pi in loi ihi pulp ind libii 
division .It Siiiimugai Ihe esinnaiid cost 
ot the piojeil is Rs WMIciorewilh i uisi ilion 
periiKl ol to months lo pait tin,mu this 
ptojeil Ihe lonipanv h.id iccently issued 
GI )Ks ihioueh w huh n collected S J'i million 
llie lomp.inv Ins been .luthoiised to issue 
GDRs/waitaiiis up lo % !(K) million It h.is 
obt,imed CRISIl i itme ol I’U loi the 
lommiiiialpapii piogiammc ol Rs I ‘icioie 

INDIAN noil I S 

Expansion Overseas 

Ownii ol the 1,1) eioup ol hotels Indi.in 
Hotels C omp.inv Ins doiu well oi IWt <>4 
with till novel eomg u|i 2^ pci nnl Ihe 
company s opciaiine |>iolii .mil nei piolits 
have also goiii up by 14 per nnl and 71 
(leiient lespntivclv I Ins has bun acini ved 
despite an incic isc in depicn ition by 11 pi i 
cent.indlax.iiionby71 ficicent lliecomp.mv 
has aimounicil a ilividi ml ol 70 pn cent loi 
the ye II undci iivu w ,is .ig.unst sO pei lenl 
m the pievious ye ii 

( onsiqiienl lollu i iicoiiiamnc' results the 
comp.my has ilcnded to eome out with a 
bonus issue llu lompaiiy s hotel in 
Auiangah.id cliiisiined la) Residency is 
ait.ichedtothe Indi.m Insiitiileol Man.igement 
which imparts ,i ihice yeai diploma couisc 
m hotel manage meni .inde.itei mg technology 
Students aie given on-|ob naming and 
expeiienic Anoiliii hotilinl ucknow tube 
named Ta| Mahal Hotel is to be 
commissioned beloie Ihe end ol Ihe year 
Associated hotels piomoled bv la) Kerala 
Hotels and Resoi ts at 1 1 nakulam and Varkala 
have commenced o|yeiations I KHRl. also 
plans lo I omtnission hotels m areas ol tounst 
intciest m Kctala which will be operated by 
Indian Hotels 


The company has u 49 per ceni aiuity 
stukc in Asian Resnit and Rcstauiani 
AsstKiaics, Hong Kong (ARRA) through its 
wholly owned subsiiliarv I a) iniemalional 
Hotels M'’RA .it piesent has ownership 
interest in .md opei.iling coiitiacts with the 
owning companies in LfK and USA The 
com|)anv plans to expand its oveiscas 
opeiaiions and lot this put pose plans to make 
an issue ol .iddilional capital in the 
mtein.ilional and domestic maikets. which 
would be piimanly used to acquire diiect 
owneishi)) inieiesi m some hotels m UK and 
USA Ihe pioiiids will also be used lo 
leduce louien debt Ihe piiqioscd burn 
issue would result m dilution o| holding to 
iom|K'us.iie this the com|ianv pioposes to 
come out with a |>ieleicnti.il issue ol 20 lakh 
shares The company's wholly owned 
subidi,uies 1,1) Investments and Finance 
( ompanvand la) Iniemalional Hotels,have 
|K'r I ormed sat I si ai t Ol 11V 

GARI ON l>()l MAH 

Polyester Waste 
Repnicessing Plant 

(.ARIOM'OI M ABINDUSIRIISwhich 
maiuil iiiutes polv|>iopylcnc y.iin and lar 
rus on pioicssim; ol polyesiei v.iins has 
leioided I I loiind impiovement mthethiul 
ve.ii ot Us opei ilion I hi ii w.is an mcieasi 
ol I 41 pet cent m its liiinovii while Us net 
in ol Us lost by Ol (lei lent ( onscquenlly 
the com|)anv Ins mnoutuid ,i dividinil ol 
IS pel cent 1 he i oniii.iiiy has done well on 
Ihc ixpoiis lioiit too Kcepine m line with 
Us I xpansion |)io’i.miiiu llu com|i.iny is 
scttingupa|iolvestii waste ie|)ioccssmgunil 
ol S(KK) MII’A capuity to manulaituie 
polyistii chips ,iiul staple lihie in eoll.ib 
01,111011 with a Koiiiin com|).in> which will 
provide ma|oi pkiiit and in.iihiiiery techni 
cal know how and ,ilso buy h.uk the lull 
[iioduction riu Koic.in group has been in 
cotton ,md oihii textile wasii leprocessing 
aelivities loi ovit i liuiidied ye.iis which has 
proved ,idv,mi,igious loi (i.ulon in piocumg 
thew.istenetwoik llucomp,inv s[x)lyester 
staple libii (RSI ) pioduied lioin Ihe fnily- 
esiei w.isiis would have a quality siandaid 
comp.iiahic to that ol PSI gencMtcd liom 
liesh m.uetials thusgivmgihecompanycost 
advanuiges 
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Dominant Political Interests and 
Economic Policy-Making 

Arun Ghosh 

Even within the (onte\t of i;lohahsation and a mmUt fnendh apptoaih 
to devi lopnu lit tiu ifo\t innieiit v poluus in tin ihtu a mud aieas of 
hvdioiaihons powii and lelu oinmiinu ations not onl\ flout all theon 
hut also fh in du fate of woildsudi expuuiui and praitue Noi tan 
om sa\ that all tin si poluus an duiatid h\ du World Bank and IMF 
Theie an oilui fonts at woik 


I OR i)uii(. SOUK (itiK m in\ ispc( Is ol 
LiimoniK. |k>Ikv in ikitipiiiIndnInM defied 
iouK F veil in iLims ol the ivoveid poliiv 
ol I muket Iriindlv ippionli lo 
divelopiiKiil ind Ihi t.lohdisUion ol iIk 
LU inoiny iIk dii 1 iisd polu y ol llu (inii d 
coscrnnuni ispKiilIv in ihm ciikiiI 
in IS ninKlv die dcselopnuntol the hydio 
e iihoiis seetoi die ele\e lopineiil ol |)okli 
supply iiidllu elevelopnieiilolteleeoinniiini 
e ilions nol only lloiiis ill tluoiy Inil llies 
in Ihe I Ki ol woilelKide espeiieiiee ind 
uorldwule pi ii lu i Noi e in one s o th ii ill 
these policies lu in\ iiiihly elieliudhv the 
World R ink/IMI In I lel die \koild Ii ink 
recently turned doveii in ipplie ilion lot i 
loin lioin M ssis F NRON ol I S to I up 
I 2lil'> MW I N(i hised Ihellllil poceel 
siition in Mihiiisliiii nid one e innoi 
theieloiesiydi iltlie polite isintlielv W ild 
B ink diet lied I li il the I NRON piop c l is 
>.oint die id \eilli line iwii liiiidiii lioindie 
IS licinihiiik iiipce liniiieiii lioni die 
IDHI ind I (neinineill ol Indi I rii II iiilee 
lo I NRON ill II ils dues eeould he pud 
despite Ihe WoilelB Hike lie one ills liiinin 
doven die pio|cil IS iiiniihlc mil not iii 
th best inteiesis i i du M ih ii isliii i St iii 
I leetllelly Bo iid ise le It esidenee til ittllele 
lie odiei loiees it woik th II the dr ml itle 
spied with wine hpolieydieisions iie itliii. 
liken implies eleepei uoliliml le isotis loi 
mjny ispeets ol leeeiil teononiu polity 
in iking I Ol Iheie is no lonee i inv deh ile 
nolongereveii in itleniptlo|usidyoie\pl iin 
the raiionde ol leotioniie polity Ihe only 
plausible expl III moil is dm the lUmuiumi 
polilKtil iniii<\n III till (oiiiiin jiiid it to 
llu II euhiiiiliiK loinimii llu \i poluu i no 
matte r wh it the e oust qiie ne es to the t oiinti \ 
Ihis IS the hypoihesis that would be souuht 
to be established in this hriel ess ly 
But Inst eine should htielly e\pl iin the* 
illogie ility/ibsurdity ol some ol Ihe 
lundament il eeonomie poliey changes di it 
have been iniroduee'd in Indii We uould 
brie'ily de'al heie with thie'e ireas ol 
infiasttueluredcyelopmcnt (aithe'develop- 
muni ol Indi i s hvdioearbon icsouiees 


(blthi I iiesi polity in leuiid lo the 
ill velopnieill ol pi uel eilel ition e ipieity 
in I'idi I mil (i) dll teleeoiiiniunie itions 
policy leeendy innoiineedby the eotieeitied 
union nnnsiei loi loinnninie itions 
One must si III al the outset lint in 
ilteinplinu lo isplim Ihese (lolieies one 
must ineMi ihly lepeil tin pirl) veil it his 
die idv ippe lied m this |ourn d on cliyeise 
iKeisions Bui llu piettiie yeoiild nol be 
eoniplile unless the pieeise logii ol the new 
ludieiis IS piopiily li leed 

HyOMM ARIIONS 

On liyilioe iihoiis one mu eeilh i 

soniewhit leiiglliy e|u n liom die li na 
Koiv bisttl/-// / i\ii III I (iiiioiiiii KtMi 
(MIRl ol lime 22 IW2 lliis is wlni 
II imish Mel) >11 dll Ihe Delhi lepiese.nt iIlM 
ol the iiuiin d h iil lo s i\ 

I uoIntel 1 III II d ieii Ills lie wilhhi Idiiig 
loins II liiilii III III ell III lo pud Ihe 
oyeiimiein ml iiiiple me nliii pii mised 
let nils I II u III led |)elloleHill sielOl 
III bill eein Ihil III llleeled lie the 
see ml hill I il SS Ml million lo in III m 
die \si HI Deyel piiieiil B ink ( VDHl iiid 
I I S s SM) iiiilli n I HI liom the Woild 
B ink 

\e\y Delhi pleel)ed sweeping oil polity 
eh n esIisiN \ mhei when itohl iineilthe 
ADB loin will h is in ended to liniiiei 
lesliuetiiiin ol Ihe hydi k iibiins seetoi 
The ADB ee mis gie llei piiv itis ilion of 
pelioleimi pioduelion mil iiiiiketini 
Ihe W IIIII Bilik whieh is piepiiuig i 
S SSI) nidlion I III loi oil mil g is develop 
lllelll IS dse piessuilllg the LOVellllllilll 
I el IIS uo b lek in time when the pieseill 
wiitet w IS in Ihe Phlining Commission 
1 hell well two pioieets which weie (then) 
Ol the highest prioiily (a) the avoid inee ol 
naimu ol issue I tied u IS in Bombay Midi 
and <h) developnunl ol the Neelam oil 
held exiKcied lo yield some 4 to S million 
tonnes ol oil uinu illy (plus assoeiated g is) 
The Bombaytbuhuis 11 mnuhidieaehed 
disistrous piopoii oils - ii one stige in 
utdei lo show hiabcr oil piodueliem the 


gas (III ratio had reached the unimaginable 
tiguieol KMX) I - thereby literally flogging 
the odlield and miking it impossible to 
reeovei much III the dll later Bui apart from 
the pi itloim (likely to tost iround % 400 
S(X)millioii) one lequiiedextensiveundcrsea 
pipeline (ol St unless steel Itoeapturc Ihe gas 
and e Olive y i( lo Bombfty One ilso ru(|Uir(K] 
giseleinine’ eonipiessmg inel other ancillary 
cguipnieni I urtheimore one h id lo iiekon 
wilhihi iiiedloi ike in issiuiitedgis from 
Neel ini IS well is trom Mukta and Panna 
- both lyina between the Bombay High 
odlield and the Bomb is shoie - so that the 
e ip leity ol die pipeline h idloht higher than 
rei|Uiied loi Bonibiy limit ind Ihc 
eompiession eapibdiiy also greiiei than 
leipiiied only loi Boinbiy High 

Vinous esiimiles weie then lloaling 
iiound ipproxini iti Is $ i billion tor the 
Iona pipeline I iiid issiuiUed equipment 
plus the lequiied pliiloim in the Fioinbay 
HilIi lieleli md iiinind the same inmunt 
lor ell (i lo|mig Neel im 

Beiiia III outside I one eliKs not know 
whediei the Woild Bink/ADB loans were 
loi Neel iindeyelopnieiii or lor the pipeltnc 
The plilloini loi Neel nil w Is supposed to 
hise been Nnij.hi ii some t 4S0 million 
(liom II ell III lesoiiieesi liom Hyundai (of 
J ipiiii bill loi y iiiousie (sons (hatfiimwas 
stidileidy bliiklisieil Hid thcic was an 
lyoiilihlt deliy Ihii is the background 
until I He IWO/e iily IW| 

I III WB/\DB piessiiies obviously 
on initeil liom (he m i|oi (western) 
liniueieisoldii Bitik/\DB Inlact tlreaders 
woiilil e He (o lelel blek to the t PW ol 
June 27 IW2(p PW) die severe pressures 
(not only loiei<’n but ilso domestic) against 
whiih die I lie k D Miliyiya persuaded 
I iw ill III il Nehiu lo luiisue in independent 
pulley loi the (leielopmenl ol India s 
hydioe IIbon iisouiiis beeomi' quite clear 
Anyhow mteiu kuhi il e ipiiil has ahuiss 
soil 'lit lo esi iblisti I iiioiiopiily/oligopoly in 
the niiiiei ol wi del oil supply and indeed 
(he f mil w II ol looow ise itegoneally Stated 
(by nolle olhei (h ill (he in(erna(iun.il liusi 
iiiw W 11 C ol New \ ork) lo be based on US 
polity elesuned lo eiisuie easy availability 
ol oil loi Anieiii HIS who eonsider cheap 
oil lobe iheii biiihiiLlit Also line hasonly 
to look II piolii ibiliiy (III relation lo 
tnvesinien(s)mihe I ORrUNbS(X)iorcilisc 
(Il It die III i|or oil I iitels (LXXON Royal 
Duteli She II Hid oiheisi head Ihe list ol the 
hi.'he I prolii niikinj lompamcs in the 
woild 

How piolitable (he oil business can be 
woulil be tome ippaieiii Itoin some roiieh 
ealeui Itions giseii I itei loi iwo Iclatively 
poor oil fields (by woild standards) Mukta 
and Pinni 
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Lot us got hack to the icsults ot the 
‘prodding’ by the World Bank/ADB A lew 
months alter the Hamish McDonald icport 
in the hi / R, the ministry ol pctiolcum and 
natiii al gas i ainc out with .1 Notice (to loreign 
investors) inviting oilers lor (oint veniuics 
to develop medium si/ed oil and gas liulds 
in India The loreign companies weie 10 liold 
SI per cent ol the equity and the f)Nri(7 
on 40 pel cent The holds olleied to the 
loicignersare (a)0//i/ir>/< (i)Ravva(soiiie 
Skilonictics-onaiiavciauc olliheAndhi 1 
coast) (ii)Mukla (in) Mann 1 (iv)k senes 
(v)D-l andivOMid mdSouth'1 apt 1 ( lue 
gas holds) all west ol Donihav and (b) 
Onsiwie (vii) Kliarsang in Aumachal 
Pradesh (vni) Digboi (ix) Hogapani 
Samdang (x) B.irbil Diroi (xi) Diplinc 
all in Assam and (xii) Biahcwala in 
Bikanei Ineai the F’akisian hoidei) 

Since ihis essav is nut cancel ned with an 
analysis ol the oil pioblem we csthevs a 
discussion ol the meiiisol each aiulconline 
oiiiscivcs to indicating the piohiabilitv ol 
oil investments with rclerencc to Miikia md 
Panna two iilutiuh small oillielcis 
Incidenlally all the holds iiunlioned 
earlier have pioven leservcs The ONOC 
(ollshorc) and (he Oil (onshore) have not 
only discoveicd these oilhelds but have 
conclusively established 01 proven’ certain 
reserves Incideniallv past cxpenence has bc'ctt 
that once oil has been loiind and drillal lurther 
exploiations help to est.ibhsh more oil lesei ves 
in ncighhiHinng stniciures and lic'queiitiv at 
dilleicnt layers in the same aiea 
The proven leseivi s at Mukta <uhI Panna 
aie 26S million lonncs He 11 addcxl heie that 
with curreni tec hnologv one can icc ovc 1 some 
one-third to hall ol pioven leseives and in 
1990 plans had heeiuli iwn uptoicxovei I 7‘v 
million tonnes horn Mukta and 09 million 
tonnes Irom Pann.i <innually I hai would give 
an annual oil output ol 2 6‘' million loiines 
Associated gas iccovc led with the oil alter 
cmovcrsion into ec|uivalent volume (because 
uas IS much lighiei than oil) is usually twice 
tltc quantum ol oil tecovcied (Oil attain vciy 
loughlyjias an equivalence scalcol one tonne 
~ one thousaiul cubic inclies ) 

And now the prolitabihty latt us lecall that 
wearedealingwiih proven icseivcs Byl‘)9(). 
the ONGC had spent betwet'n Rs "FOO and Rs 
400 cTOie lor tliscoveiing aiwl proving only 
Mukta and Panna But that obviously is to be 
debited to the Indian taxpayei 
Mukta and Panna again as pci the 
ministry brochuic - have now a iiiiiiibei ol 
structures already insialled and likely to be 
ableioproducc by April I9*jt 11 2(K)baiiels 
ol oil daily 01 considciablv moie than hall 
a million tonnes ot oil pci nmum 
TIte investments requiicd at Mukta and 
Panna - al 1990 prices weie aioiind 
Rs 1.800 cmie approximately (Iheligures 
have been lounded up because the 1990 
tigurescanranItiveabsolulcvaliditvin l'>94 ) 
Since then the rupee h.is been dev alued t wit e 


Horn some Rs 18 per US dollat to Rs M S 
pet US dollai (again appioximaiely) Let us 
assume that Mukta and Panna costs would 
hiive dtiubled osei the past loui years rit.ii 
would give a lot il developmeni cost loi 
Mukta and Panna ol Rs ^ 600 cioic today 
At todav s I xc h ingc rate that woiks out to 
S I 14 billion 

Now assume a debt equity laiio ol 2 I 
and the equity icquiied loi MukI 1 md Panna 
would be 1i ^hO million Tlicloicigninvesioi 
IS icqiiiied to pul up SI pei cent ol tltc e(|Uily 
whichwoiksoiiiloi* 194million IheWoild 
Bank/ADB would obviously be happy to pul 
up the loan part ol S 760 million 

Whit IS the levtnue liom 2 6s tonnes ol 
oil ’The ministiv biiHhuie pionnses to buy 
the tiiiiic oil (and associalid eas) it 
intetn itionalprices AtS IKiiei baiicl(ioday) 
and appioximaiely 7 S barrels pti tonne ol 
oil we get I piice ol 1> I IS pei tonne ol oil 
Por 2 6S million tonnes- let us loiind it down 
to 2 6 nnllTon wc eet an annu il revenue 
olli tSI million (Again letusiounditdown 
to $ ^SO million ) 

Bill iheie aic costs The biggest item ol 
cost IS i.ipital seivicing Ihe Woild Bank/ 
ADB loan h is to be seiviccd I ct us lake .in 
.inmial scivieme chaige ol 20 pei cent Ihe 
WB/ADB would like awav S IS2 
million aniiiially belote .inv net revenue 

.ICC I lies to the invesioi 

Iheieaie ollie 1 costsol opet.ilion In 1990 
Ihe uwie/gr tost ol the ONG( nulwlinii 
t a/nlal n n /. r/i c i hat ifr e w as S S pei bai 1 e 1 
ot oil I clusassiiniclh.il loiciun eonipanics 
woulilincutacosiolS2 Ipcibaiiel exilusivc 
ol loin seivieine th.iiees (Ihc high.i Ihc 


volume the lowci the operating co<its per 
hanel 1 We gel <iit oper.iling cost ranging 
beiwc n i. S2-7h million annually The total 
costs wi.ik out to .mvthma between $ 204 
.inel S 2 to million iimii illy 

Ihus lioni oil .done lor .in equity ol 
S ^IvO million the iieT icvemie would be 
S 120 116 million iiiniiallv 
Bill thill re awiHiutuI ijtiv in utUlitton 
louehlv twice (in ee|utv dent volume) the 
quantum ol oil I cl us assume that alter 
P. 1 VI 1 U the (i.is Auihoiiiy ol India (GAIL) 
lot use ol the pipe line ~ sine e it is in India's 
inieicsi to eel the g.is - Ihc net revenue is 
one inel 1 h.ill times ihe levenue horn oil 
Ol sonic S 'r2‘i iiiillion iniui.dlv In actual 
pi.iciiu the le venue woiilel be of/('<(vr that 
mill hit (he ciitiic voliimeol issociatedgas is 
pi|Kil I III ovci dliciinn hcloieilcprcciation 
woiilil be S fidS 670 million .innually This 
ag.iiiisi I total ci|iiiiv ol thO million 
linn IS (he type ol titiiiii one eets honi 
the oil sicioi once SOU stall working a 
pioveii licid No wonilii then is piessun 
tiom Intel national Imiiiei capital on the 
Woilil B ink/ADB to m liiin picssurise the 
goM iiinicniol Indi ilo/oiur/nf tlu ot! uitiii 
Ineieliiitallv lepoiicdh Mukta .inel Panna 
h.ivi been h inileil ocii to I NRON ol US 
ol the Dibhol powii I lain lame 

Pimi I. (ll M kVIlON 

Bill wh It does OIK III ike ot the policy 1.1 
ic<'aieltoihe powii indtciccomsi'iiors’L*I 
us \ciy biielly iiMiw the powei scenario 
So iiiiich II IS ilii iclv bee 11 wiiitim on the 
|M)wii scctoi th II one must be i.iietui not 
toiepi It whit IS dll Illy known Onivone 


Course on Research Methods in 
Labour Economics 


The National Labour Institute and the Indian Society of Labour 
Economics are jointly organising a three week course on 
Research Methods ir Labour Economics from December 14, 
1994 to January 3, 1995 The Course is meant for young 
teachers and researchers in Colleges/Universities and research 
institutions who want to pursue their reseaich interests in labour 
economics Participants will be provided boaiding and lodging 
free of cost in the National Labour Institute hostel during their 
stay for the Course Interested persons may contact Shri Navin 
Chandra, Senior Fellow. National Labour Institute Sector 24, 
NOIDA - 201 301 for application form and other details about 
the Course 
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hricl point must, hcmcvcr, he made Let tis 
briefly levirw the capital cost of the seven 
|Kiwer piojccts already apptoved, plus an 
eighth one repoitcdly approved by the 
l-iiicign Investment Promotion Boaul (FIPB) 
1)1 the union guvci nment i eccntly (i r</< 7 he 
honomu hmes New Delhi, (Xtobei 4, 
1004) One secs from the aicompanying 
i.ihli a steadv esi il.iiion in Ihe c.ipii.il lost 
liom aiound Rs t S tioie jh’i MW to Rs 6 
pci MW in .1 m.iiici ol .i ve.ii oi so Now 
\se have seen eailui lhai ihe WoiUI Rink 
K fused Id giant a loan to llu. Dahhol 
pio|ecl ol I NRON I el us quote bricllv 
liomthe World Hank inieinal memo as lo 
why ihc loan leq lesicd w is lo bt demul 
We quote hell liom III), lomliisions ii ilie 
end ol .1 lone memo 

Ik the main coiulusions ol tliL in ilvsis 
ail summansid bilow 
(a) I hi piojiit IS noi i k isi losi i horn lot 
hasi load pouii 'inn ition loinpiiul lo 
Indian loil and loi il mi 

(h) llu iiniqui k lUiKs mil iisks ol this 
I Nil hisid pioiiii il.iii'i niiniiiuim 
lonsuiiipiion ilipindtiiii on oiu powii 
t.'init.iloi iihI oiu I N(i suppliii) null lo 
hi lonsuliiid lliiv ollsit 1 Nil s 
invironimni il him In ovii lo.il 

k) I NRON s lumni pioposil would 
iiqiiiti MSI It lodisp iiih till pi nil IS il'isi 
loul iinil II so SS pi 1 11 III iiiininnini pi ml 
l.iitoi 111 km ill ii pi nil 111 111 I 11 loi 111 PI I 
III Inili II 

III! Siniiil III nil ol MSI It powii siskin 
opii moils null Ik ill II till |)io|iii won'll 
iild moil I qi 11 III 111 III 111 Ilk d lo nut I tin 
pio|iiiiil lo III 'lowili III I'tOs mil would 
ilso iisiill III mil ononiii pi ml dispilili 
lloiiii i III ihk sosi mil poiiii would hi 
iipl aid hv null li In liii i in ihli i os| I NO 
powiil Iliis would idvcisil) ilkit thi 
iionoiTiii iiihilili ill llu pioiiil indpliii 

I him III! mil il hiiidiii on MSI H mil 
III Siihsi.iiiliil iil|ustmints in ikitiiiiii 

tai ills would hi iiqiniid lo iiiovii llu msl 
ol till pioiiit iioiii llu lonsiiniiis Adiiisl 
mints liinilid to spu nil indiisli nil ionsimui 
latipoiiis would not hi sulliiiitii 

Thi ahoie longquol.iOon liom titi ink rn il 
World Bank memo is enen to illiisii ite th.il 
even Ihc Woiid Bank lell ihat thi I NRON 
piojcil w IS not m ihi hi si mkiisis ol India 
generally and ol llu M.ihai.islura Slate 
EIcctriiity Boaul .md the Mahaiasliira 
eleiliiLity lonsumeis in paniiul.ii 

II IS dilliiult to imagine that ihe lonienis 
ol Ihe internal Woild Bank memo would not 
havchcenknowniolndi i sexeiuliicdireilor 
on the Will III Hank mil would not m luin 
have been lommuniialed lo Ihi finance 
minister of India So one can conclude that 
the Indian linance minister (and tinance 
ministry) knew ol the Woi Id Bank’s reasons 
lor rejecting the ENRON application lor a 
Woild Bank loan to litt.ince the debt pait 
of the funds lequired lor the Dahhol project 
And yet. the final appioval tor the project. 


uiul Ihc nod necessary to induce the IDBI 
to piovidc part ol the loan requirements ol 
the project were forthcoming For the 
bxtmbank and the IDBI, the loans arc nsk- 
licc Though the World Bank docs look at 
a loan application liom theovcrall viewpoint 
c Icarly IDBI dix's not (Wc make no comment 
on the Ivximhank appiov.il ) 

Indeed even I NRON s investment is risk 
liee hei.iiisi I NRON isguaiaiiteedaielurn 
ol 16 per I cm on PI ml Ai.iil.ibiliiy/PLr ol 
6k S [KT 1 1 III .mil III .iddilioii.il 0 7 per cent 
torc'\ei> .iildiiion il peiieni.iei point ol Pkint 
Availahiliis/PI I So loi Pl.mt Availability 
ai •)() per cent Ihe guai.mtecd leturn on 

I NRON invcstnunt would be ^0 KOS pei 
cent ol llu iquiis 

lhai IS ,1 my lueh giiaianiccd leiuin m 
Ameiiiaii pail.iiuc a lot ol giavy (Indeed 
m.mv plants m India have been opeiatmg 
al / S lo VO pir uni f’L F even with coal as 
theliiel andtiismiiiheasiii loi.iiombinal 
cvi k e IS based pi ml lo .ichievc that mum ) 
So Iwoipiislums iiisi I irsi how come 
iIkCI Vhisbiin ippioiine ,isiimust under 
sciiion 2V ol III! I Iciliiciiv (Supply) Act - 
c.ipii il mils I m >me liom Rs 4 to 6 cioie jx’r 
MW whin (111 ItllLI (.mil iiuleed even some 
loiiien piitiisi h III mil lid lo |hii up pl.ints 

II iioimd Rs t s mill |xi MW oi iien less’ 
Siioiulls md moil impoit mils wiihthe 

hichli pidilid I ipil il losis iwhiiem ihe 
mill il invisiniiiiK m siplunud oil duiing 
lonsiiiiiMon peiiod which implies 
elliiiiiils /iiooi IK II Aid mvcstnunl b> 
till piomoiiiioi/i jii ii.inii ed iiluiti impliis 
iiilmnolni iiinlimis Hue llu <'u.u inked 
kimns III moil ihiii tOpci iinionii|miv 
and so then niiisi be .i lot ol ciaiy in the si 
pioposals anil io*nn\ niciaphois who ate 
ihi |xopk whoh III llu n lmectsmlhis[ui ’ 
Moll impoii mill what iie Ihedomin.ml 
poliliial iniiiisis ih<)i wink .il the>e 
exiiedinels hieh pay oils’ A leluin 
exiiidinc’ a KKl pci mu in ilu oil seiior 
(with no nsks ol isploialion) auiiirnot U) 
jxir lent on i qiiily w ith hmhi v paddi d i .ipital 
losts (whiih mil ni.ike lot ua! mvistnuni 


ol zero, as equity, giving a return oi infinity)? 

To nicielv say that this 1$ a part of 
coiruption m piihltc life is not cmiugh We 
have adcmiKraiic lorm ol govemmem, with 
mcmbcis elected to parliament by popular 
vote And a couple ol ycais Kick wc h.ld 
a mmoiiiy gomnmeni in powei Even as 
ol today the uovcinmem has al best u 
tiagile maiorilv sviih deep divisions and 
suh-iliMsions within ihc luhng party 

And yei the opposiiion appears to he 
lompiclely powcilcss helpless sterile 
Siiiely not cvciy member ol parliament has 
his (Ol her) lingei in ihe pie surely even 
today there is a siillkient luimhcr ot god- 
teaiing well mieniionc’d people lo be able 
lo male moie than mcie vcihal bedlam in 
pailiamcnt' 

Rclei ant questions do get .isked motions 
gel moved But ivhm ihi iiimch comes the 
op|xisitioiiicndsiosi iv.iw.ii Iromihccrucial 
vote No one warns to dcsi ibilise what can, 
with chantV onli he desciihed as an inept 
gov ernmc nt k.idi ne i he c oiinirv to inevitable 
clisasici not onis economically Sui also 
cihic.illv morally Irom the viewpoint Of 
nation building Wh.it then impels this 
prcseiil /wiif lean in politics’ 

lull OSISII Ml IMONS 

I he siory ol lelciommumc.mons is yet lo 
unlolil biiithcmmdkssn.iiuieotthclciccom 
poliis icccinly announced would become 
clear liom a vcis well researched and 
ihoueliiliil atiick in the / FWonly Ihc other 
dayiAueust H p2l2‘)) Since the announc* 
cd |x)licy IS yei to be implemented, one 
c.mnoi piiipomi wheie ilic giavy is There 
IS app.iiciuly conliisioi) in policy, but that 
i onlusiim IS perhaps only on the surface The 
basic ohieclive appeals to be to hand over 
then lecomiimnicaiionssystemotthecountry 
III 1 comhm.iiion ol Alcatel AT andl.ma 
Bell Ol m,iyhe even lopai cel out the country 
.11 the cost ol( IX) I andVSNLandMTNL. 
with li.mchises lot western India, southern 
Indii luiithern Inili.i to these throe (The 
eastern secioi can itinip into the Ganga- 


Tahii 


I’owci l’ii)|icl 

t ipiiily 
(MWi 

Type ot 1*1 ml 

( apiial C ost 
iRs iioicl 

Capital Cost Per 
MW(Rscrore) 

1 

kgtiiupadu 


Comhincil ivck 




(CiVK) 

2 IS 

gas based 

S'>T 

SS2 

2 

Ciuil.ii.iii (sptilium) 

20« 


74h 41 

160 

1 

Visakhjp.iin.iiii (Ash ik 
leykind) 

KKXI 

Coal based 

sKI7 

5 82 

4 

Dahhol 

(ENRON) 

20 IS 

Coinhincd cyi k 
gas hasi d 

•lOSI 

4 OS 

i 

M ing.iloa (ciiocnuix) 

KHH) 


s>)24 

S92 

6 

Ih V.illci (stage II) 

(AES ol USA) 

420 

Coal 

202S 6 

S% 

7 

Nevveh /cm imii 
(Sf Power) 

2S0 

Lignite 

1127 

4 SI 

H 

Saiiihitalpur* (Pmila 

F neigy Cor|»)ialmn ol USA) 

S(K) 

Coal 

Mm 

60 
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Bnhhiaputrd wmars; «ir timybe. (hrcrc is also We itjmc (wk «V tte idominant c|uesticm prewim ikVIo. mi irtiiyhc also lose part ijl' 
^C9sun lobe placated with a smaller pie.) to which wc have no an.swcr. What precisely tltcirpciiMon. But wltatureiheM: perks worth. 

The above scenario is not as outlandish are the dominant political rmurests. and wltat in the face ot the total tmiuiciat ruin of this 

as it appeafs. After all, the deal is now in is their view ol the luturc of India - it they country wbichisohviously impending?What 

' ^nsol thousands ot croreuiid a 10 percent do have a view - that has ii)i|icllcd this sort til countty are they going to heiptcath 

■ p^y*ott is a mere thousand croie. (What else sudden and enomious transfci of icsoiirccs to then childicn amt grand children, with the 

Clin one .say <tf a capital cost of Rs 6 |x;r tniin the inthlic domain to a icw iiMlaiors:' oulrighi plimdci ol tlic country that is now 

megawatt of power: for a 1 ,(KK) MW power And since the predaiois are foreign, wliai is hemg eiisurcil? 

station, the si/.c ol the pic is a mere Rs .^.(XX) the share of the gains aceniiiig to the Wecomebacktolheliiesomet|ucry; W7 k« 
crore. to be shared between a lew?) What eonipiadors? precisely .ire die dominant iHilitical torces 

is good for the country m respect ol the oil Moie imporianily. to say tliai eleciions in the coimtrv that can permit iliese goings- 
■sector. of the power sector, is al.so goiul for require money andthat.asarcsuli.fl//political tin? Tlic issue, regreliiibly. is no longer one 

the country for the telecom sixtor, Aftci all. parties are seeking to build up election luiids that econoiiiisis can answer. The Manmohun 

did not the linancc minister ol India say through ihveise types ol pay-oil. is not Singhs .indMontek .Singh Ahliiwaliasol this 

publicly the other dav. India cannot develop enough. Mow is it that of some .‘i4() members world arc now no moie than pawns on a chess 

without importing technology? And has he ol the Lok Sabha. there tire not even a mcie hoard; ihevaienolongci incontrol. .Squarely 

m>lhcen.sayingday 111 and day out that India 275 who can see through this game 'l oi. let in the ilrivei s se.ii todiiy is international 

docs not have the resouices to invest in us recognise, not every one has his (oi her) linaiKV c;ipii.il Hut what impels Narasimha 

inffaslnicturc. that we need foreign capital fingers in the pie; in fact, the vast maionty Raolosubmit 'Andwhatimpelsihemajonly 

to help IIS out ot the dilemma? And. to quote ol them do not They may not liiily ol the |iailiameni.iit.ins to allow'the present 

from Shiikcspcare. with some minor compreheml wh.ii is going on. The\ m.iv state ol allans to peisist? The issue is noi 

changes in text. "Dolour indeed is coming occasionally leehlisimlvd by this s, .>i, oi econoiiiK.iiis.si|iiaiely poliliL.il Andhistoiy 

(to this country)". that si.iml.il Hut is n really true ili.it the willceri.iinlynolloigiveihepresenlpoliliciil 

Ju.si as we prepare logo to press, the Ironi majontyol ilicm leally ilonoi appieei.iiethc playets who. loi .i hamlliil ol coppers, aie 

page headline m Tlw lu ononiic Tiiik-mNcv/ gi.ivitv ol what is uomgon? II so. wli.n aie litimlmgovei ihecoiiiiiry'sluliiieiorapacunis 

Delhi.October 12. IW4) says; "DoTlo split lhevali,iidol'’Mosiollliemniaynoi.indeed mieinaiion;il vapiial 
by March, to complete with private will noi. get le-elecieil aiiyw.iy K ii nieiely Dm die miggiiig question leimiiiis wh.ii 
operators’. Andihelexigoesontosay:"Dor that they aie ali.nd lli.ii mul ieim elcelnins is keeping the onim.iiv wellmeamiij mein- 

has drawn up an ;iction plan loi llie enliy will lie c;illeil? flies woiiUI then lose then beis oi ihe l.ok .S.ibli.i lioni gelling restive ’ 

ol the private sector in Ihimi- snrn <■<>..." 

(emphasis added). The issue here is; how 
does the pri viiie sector enter into/)f/s/( • telecom 
scn'ifc!) m India? In the mciropolii.in are.is. 
for example, do they lay parallel lines? Oi. 
arc the existing channels to be larmed oni 
to them? Who then determines the cost, oi 
Ihe price? (One docs not seriously expect the 
private parties to open up areas like rur.il 
Bihar or e.isiem I'P ) Does the honouiable 
minister foi coninuinicalions then deciile 
who in the private .secloi geis w hat Iranchise ’ 

And since this scctoi in.imels. telecom 
.services) is one .iica where exisimg piiblii 
enterprises make enough prolits to be ;ihle 
to make all the invcsinicnis reqimeil loi .ill 
necessary iiivestmenis without any budget.iiv 
.support. one can easi I y i magi ne the 'pukincs' 
from pnvaiisaiion One does not vet know 
the cost to the consumer; th;ii will siiielv 
come at a luturc ilaie 'Xnvhow. the mysieiv 
remains; why is piu.iic e,ipit;il neeess.iis m 
an urea wheie the sliori;ige ol limiiui.il 
rc.sources is lun .i consii.iint ’ 

Omi K Si rifias 

TIuil is the gener.il p.illern TIuii is the 
rtilionalc for the sale ol government sh.iie 
iti the equity ol public enterprises like the 
ONGC. VSNL. the M TNL, the lOl’. the 
BPCL, the HK'L. the IK L. the NAI.CO. 
the HZL. the .SAIL, the BUHL - how m.iiiy 
niore of pri/c a.sscts does one mention'’ A 
few - a very few - people are phiying w ith 
the assets of Ihe nation, and there is no one 
toask any que.stion. (here isnoaix'ouiitabihty 
to even the parliament. 
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ROLE OF THE CHIEF MINISTER IN STATE 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sarla Ra|put 

Discusses the role of Chi^ Minister in the specifiq context of Madhya 
Pradesh Coveting the Period from 1956 to 1960. it wouid be also 
interest to those who follow the developments in the politicai arena 
in the context of administration in states with interest; 

ISBN 81-85484<«4-5 Rs. 250 

LABOUR WELFARE A INCENTIVE PLANS IN 

INDUSTRIES 

Shiv Kumar 

This book analyses the welfare and Incentive plans in the cement 
Industry of Rajasthan. The book also covers latest trends in the 
field of wage and Incentive Plans. 

ISBN 81-85484^1 Rs. 225 

Radha Publications 

4378/4B, Ansari Road, Darya Ganj 
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COMMENTARY 


Kannada and Politics of 
State Protection 

Janaki Nair 

What <4 ominous about the agitation against the teletoit of new s in 
Urdu IS that several agendas seem to have (oalested, so that the 
demmratu (ontent of the agitation demanding leiognition and 
proteition of the Kannada language has been entiielsi eilipsed, making 
w>ay for a form of fasnstu ihauvinism 


TliE recent agitation against the lolec ist ol 
Uidu news in Bangalore once more 
contirmed that there is little to coniloii those 
who believed that the city is immune to 
sectananconflicts SinccthcOokakagitation 
ot the early 1980s the caste and communal 
disluthanccsol 1986 theanti Tamilriotsot 
1990 and the 1992 communal riots there 
weie aire idy signs that when push comes 
to shove the complacent Bangalorean was 
quite capable ot disiuptivo and even brutal 
actions Thistime unlikcthcCiokakagitation 
which mobilised people liom all over 
Karnataka the violent reaction to the 
introduction ot an Hidii newscast was 
confined to the city ot Bangalore But whai 
IS particularly ominous about recent evimts 
IS the tact that scvcial agendas scHim to have 
coalesced so that the democratic content ol 
the agitation demanding recognition ind 
protection ol the Kannada language h is been 
entirely eclipsed giving wav to a loim ot 
lascistic chauvinism 

The violent protest against the 10 minute 
Urdu bulletin which resulted m 26 deaths 
some in police tinng has taken the Muslim 
population ot the city by complete surprise 
since It was not introduced in resfionsc to 
any popular demand Nor h.is the same 
virulen' opposition been displayed against 
the Uidu ptess III the city I he opposition 
to the state-run television smclusionot Urdu 
then IS opposition to any recognition by the 
siateot die need to protcc t minonty languages 
and cultures And tn this it is the medium 
ot television rathei than the print media that 
visually forces viewers to confront the 
decision of the state The contestation is over 
the allocation ot state s resouaes to the 
prcMection ot a minority language since such 
protection must only be accorded to the 
language ot the majonty 
Such an overwhelming reliance on the 
apparatuses ot the state to propagate and 
prtHeci the language has roots tn the very 
history ot otticial regional language 
tormation Following the reorganisation ol 
states on a linguistic basis in 1956, a scries 
of acts were passed between 1950 (Uttar 
Pradesh) and 1987 (Goa) to set and achieve 


the goal ot developing regional languages 
(1 he tool gam sation ot scales on a linguistic 
basis we may note left Urdu spoken by 
a large section ol Indian paipic not all ol 
whom are Muslim without a geographical 
homeland i Kaiii iiaka s otticial language 
let was passed is c iilv as I96) and yet has 
yielded only me igic lelurns Progress 
towards makmu it m otticial language at all 
levels ot the admmisiralion has remained 
unimpressive A symptom ot this poor 
progress has been the number tind tiequcncy 
ot notifications stating that Kannada should 
beuscdtorolticialcommunications in I979 
I98) 1984 1985 19K8 This despite the 
tact that Kaniitak i is one ot the lew states 
that have a lull Ikdecd sccrctai lat ckpartnient 
devoted to the I isk of developing the 
language 

The demand tor making Kannada the 
olliciil laneuagc was at first somewhat 
icsiiicted to the upper middle class Kannada 
mtelligciiisia But ihe early 19K0s agitation 
lor iinplcineiitation ol the Ciokak report 
recommendation that Kannada be the sole 
first language considerably broadened the 
base to include lowct middle class and 
working c lass {H-opIc I his broadening was 
to a huge extent enabled by Ihe entiy ot Ihe 
actor Rajkumar and his Ians associations 
into the language igitalion w hich presented 
an ideal opportunity tor demanding 
protection toi Kannada films But the entry 
ot Rajkumai into the language agitation also 
served another puipose, that ol iiicmpting 
to inlcgriie Kannada speakers across the 
lines ol c isie and class in a new solidanty 
around language Having enabled the entry 
ot the Ians assiKiations in Ihe agitation, 
Rajkumar s own role could tccede into the 
background ThcactiviiiesnfRajkumartans 
assoi iiions iheretore .icquired a degree ot 
.iiiioiioiiiv Kaikiiniar s own voice during 
the iccc'iii I iclii imtation was therefore 
noticeably muted even rcstrainc'd 

The use ol mobilisation around language 
to counter ccruun other kinds ot unities had 
been well demonstrated as early as 1967, 
when middle level management tn public 
sector units such tis BEL, tor example. 
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actively encouraged Kannada chouvinisis to 
form a union against the growing strength 
of the left wing union there The drive to 
employ only ‘sons ot the soil in the public 
sector was inaugurated at the same lime, 
even betore the Sarojint Mahtshi report made 
recommendations along similar lines Not 
surprisingly a section ot the public sector 
working class readily joined hands with 
linguistic chauvinists tn the e<trly 8()s, and 
demands tor the ousting ot Tamils from the 
workforce were made even during that 
movement ot spectacular class unity the 
1981 public sector stnkc Today with the 
trade union movement overwhelmed bv live 
implications ot tlic new economic poluv 
and little Ol no presence ot the tell movement, 
which has always been weak m this state 
there IS neither an alternative demixraiic 
culture nor a political loice which can 
sei tously challenge the chauvinist turn t,i>.cn 
by the language agnation 

Clearly the politics ol persuasion 
regarding the need to develop and ennch the 
Kannada language has tailed strikingly so 
in Bangalore which lor hisioncat reasons 
IS a city dominated by non Kannada speakers 
This lailurc it must be pointed out is 
primarily evident among the city’s middle 
class and chics the working classes whatever 
their linguistic origins, cannot afford Ihe 
luxury ot such wilful ignorance of the local 
language Lxhortations on buses and in public 
places notwithstanding, the commercial, 
business and prolc'ssional classes of 
Bangalore have by and large, remained 
stubbornly resistant to the ItKal language, 
and the tact that government forms and 
coircspondcncc arc in Kannada has produced 
minor iri nations but no senous disruptions 
in their tield ot activity At the same lime, 
the terocity ot Ihe recent attacks was 
experienced by pnmarily working class 
people and, not surpnsingly, the disruptions 
caused by the curlew altcctcd daily wage 
earners the most 

Despite the growing intensity ot the 
Kannada agitation at least since the upsurge 
over the Gokak report despite tactics ot 
persuasion and coercion then, Kannada 
culture IS a dominated culture, and the 
response of a range ot organisations over the 
Urdu telecast was a symptom ot this In 
Bangalore city especially, to which national 
and international capital has been flowing, 
very often in speculative sectors such as real 
csuitc the dominant culture has not been a 
robust Kannada-based one The 
contradictions arc particularly acute since 
the hegemonv ol English as the language ot 
business, commerce and advertising on the 
one hand, and the dominated status ot 
Kannada, despite being the administrative 
language, on the other, have not been 






challenged Indeed, they caiinot be 
challenge in the short term considenng the 
compulsions of the new economic order and 
the pressures on a state such as Karnataka 
^to continue to attract national and 
international capital The arrogance of the 
English-speaking elites in such a situation 
IS hrmly rooted in the tact that they wield 
considerable economic and commercial, if 
not political power fhe segmentation ot the 
aty has now become so ‘natural' that the 
new corporate clues of Bangalore are able 
to continue, without embarrassment, to 
aggressively resurrect a colonial culture in 
their pnvaie architectural tastes and leisure 
activities while the renaming of streets and 
public areas inotherpartsot the city continues 
apace The tact that there is state support for 
the latter activity appears to make no 
ch fference to the development of a corporate, 
neo-colonial culture 
Given that the challenge to and 
transformation of the economic and 
commercial base ol the city does not form 
part of the agenda ot Kannada organisations 
such as the Kannada Shakti Kendra the 
Rajkumar tans associations or the Kannada 
Chaluvaligar movement the Kannada 
agitation is forced into a narrow domain (It 
may not even have been coincidence that 
Nanjundaswamy leader of one of the few 
regional groups opposed to new economic 
policy, was also recentlyattacked )Theretore, 
the focus ot the Kannada activists fury has 
been other equally dominated cultures in the 
city, namely Tamil and Urdu In 1990 the 
Cauvery dispute engendered vicious attacks 
on the city s pnmanly working class Tamil 
population not surprisingly, such 
organisations as the Kannada Shakti Kendra 
were actively aided in this effort by the 
apparatuses ot the stale This time around, 
m the absence ot state support, the Kannada 
activists havebecnjoined by anothergrowing 
social force the Sangh panvar and its local 
allies This may be only the beginning of a 
long and fruitful collaboration between 
linguistic chauvinism and the fascism of the 
Sangh panvar so well developed in 
neighbounng Maharashtra Yet in the use of 
nttra legal methods to force a point, the availa¬ 
bility of a vast mass of people who have been 
marginalised by the dominant corporate 
culture of Bangalore has been cntical 
Statements ot the leading activists, many 
ot whom are litterateurs and artistes and the 
violent actions triggered by their call tor 
struggle point to aconsolidation of the forces 
of Hindutva beyond groups that have 
traditionally constituted the Sangh panvar 
While It IS true that such groups as the Hindu 
Jagran Vedike, which had been panicularly 
active dunng the senes ot nots in Bhatkal 
last year, and the RSS participated in the 
nots m Bangalore, some of the most viiuleait 
anti-Muslt,m statemenu have tssupd from 
the mouths of Chtndananda Murthy, 
Rqieodra Babu and Hamsalekha, none of 



Whom have ovml links with the Sangh 
panvar On the other hand, the leader of the 
BJP women's morcha. Pramtla Nesargi, a 
recentconverttotheBJPactorMukhyamantn 
Chandru, and R S N Gowda who was 
responstble for installing a statue of Shivaji 
in the city, were not allowed to speak at the 
demonstration in front ol the Dewrdarshan 
Kendra on October 9 Nevenheless there 
was a grounds well of anti Muslim sentiment 
in the city that was readily tapped by the 
Shakti Kendra, the Karnataka Yuvajana 
Panshat and the Hindu Jagran Vedike 
Coming as it did so stain after the flag 
dispute at Hubli the link between language 
religion and patnotism wasquiteeasily made 
Hie imagination ot the leaders of the 
NavodayafNew Dawn) movement in modem 
Kannada literature in the early 20th century 
was grounded in a brahmanic even Vedic 
notion of culture Yet the period ot the 
formation of national culture was 
simultaneously the penod ot the formation 
of regional language cultures So the actively 
pro-Kannada stance ot people such as Alur 
Venkat Rao in the pre-tndcpendcncc period 
was a means to speak of a commitment to 
the broader cultural nationalism Indian 
nationalism This explains why the Mysore 


Congrese, fm' instance, thought nothing of 
expending considerable energy on the 
propagalinnof Hindi indeed Hindi ‘prachar’ 
rather dian ‘khaiii prachar’ was the more 
successful of naiionahst strategies in the pre 
independence period Today m-a-vu the 
independent Indian state, however, Kannada 
nationalism is staking out a separate sphere 
in opposition to the sphere of the national 
It IS, therefore not surprising that there is 
no effort among the numerous protectors’ 
of Kannada today to launch a mass literacy 
or education programme to develop and 
circulate a wide range ot Kannada texts or 
even to complete work on the revised 
Kannada dictionary which has been unduly 
long in the making Meanwhile the recovery 
ol the aggressively Hindu aspects of tte 
brahmanic imagination ot pioneering modem 
Kannada writers has conveniently been 
enabled What is suppressed in this active 
rewriting of history is the debt that Kannada 
owes to Muslim spcakcrs/wniers of Kannada 
What IS regrettably displaced in this new 
phase of the Kannada movement tn the name 
of combating threats to the language is the 
possibility ot loiging a broad based and 
multilanguage alliance to comb.it the hege 
mony ot English through democratic means 


Bangalore Molence: Linguistic 
or Communal? 

Asghar Ali Engineer 


What happened m Bangalore in early October was not a sudden 
development Thanks to the BJP Karnataka has hetotne lommunally a 
highly sensitive state Not surprisingly, therefore the protest against the 
telecast of news in Urdu acquit ed tommunal overtones in no time 


THE recent language nots in Bangalore were 
apparently caused by the introduction of a 
lO-minute Urdu bulletin on Oixirdarshan in 
the pnme time slot i e immediately after 
the Kannada language newscast from 7 45 
to 7 55 pm The disturbances were quite 
widespread and shook the whole city An 
on-the-spot inquiry clearly establishes that 
these disturbances were not merely linguistic 
but acquired communal overtones These 
disturbances were mainly confined to south 
Bangalore which has a concentration of 
lower middle class and poor Muslim popu¬ 
lations The loss of life and property was 
quite extensive 

To be sure ail modem megacities have 
certain charactensttes in common and hence 
have become violence-prone These cities 
are overpopulated and are bursting at the 
seamsandarepronetovtolence Theviolence 
may be communal or due to other causes 
Due to rapid increase of population what¬ 
ever planmng is done (as such there is not 
much urban planmng) goes awry Many 


investigators and scholars had felt that one 
of the re isons for the Surat nots in December 
1992 was the phenomenal growth m the 
population of Surat in the last one decade 
due to the expansion ot commerce and 
industry Bangalore’s population has also 
rapidly increased in last few years and today 
It IS about 46 lakhs Earlier Bangalore was 
considered a city ot pensioners and retired 
persons Its peace and serene calm and 
moderate climate attracted many people 
However today the city has lost its charm 
and serenity It has witnessed fast industnai 
development in last few years and is consi¬ 
dered one ot the most polluted cities in India 
Its hustle and bustle and fast moving traffic 
are quite menacing Also, huge slum colonies 
are coming up everywhere in Bangalore 
All big cities tend to be cosmopolitan 
People from different states migrate to these 
cities in search of hveiihood Ibus it resuit$ 
in loss of ethnic identity for the city AH 
modemcitieshavemixed populations which 
dilutetheir^mccharacter Hus has certain 
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oontKsqucncmforthepsychology of the ethnic 
group ot that state In Bangalore the 
Kannadigas compnse only 45 per lem ot the 
population In such a situation, the local 
ethnic group becomes extra sensitive to 
matters pertaining to its own culture 
language, etc In Bombay, the Shiv Sena has 
acquired a militant character basically on 
account ot the fear of outsiders In 
Bangalore too on account ot a rapid increase 
ot outsiders, the Kannadigas have become 
oversensitive to linguistic and cultural 
matters and vanous Kannada organisations 
have sprung into existence Some of these 
have acquired a militant character For this 
andother reasons discussed above Bangalore 
too has become highly violence-prone In 
December 1991 Bangalore witnessed 
widespread nots between Kannadigas and 
Tamils on the question ot the distribution 
ot Cauvery waters A large number ol Tamils 
have migrated to Bangalore and this is 
resented by the Kannadigas 
However this docs not mean that wc 
should underplay the tactor ot religious or 
linguistic chauvinism In any violent 
situation no single tactor can explain 
everything Here one more question arises 
India IS a multi religious multi lingual 
multi cultural nation in othtr words a 
composite nation Inter state migrations in 
a last developing country like India is quite 
natural This is bound to upset the ethnic 
character of state capitals like Bombay or 
Bangalore Can ethnic and linguistic 
intolerance strengthen the foundation of our 
composite nationalism' Is not ethnic 
fundamentalism ascondemnable as religious 
fundamentalism' In Punjab in Assam in 
Kashmir and other places ethnic 
fundamentalism and ethnic intolerance have 
played havcK Some people question the 
very concept ol linguistic states They argue 
that formation ol these states led to linguistic 
chauvinism Butthemattcnsnotthalsimple 
Tbe linguistic reorganisation of states had 
democratic motives hut was nddled with certain 
dilemmas too In a democratic society peo 
pic’s linguistic and cultui al aspirations cannot 
be Ignored altogether Most regions are 
characterised by distinct languages and cultures 
However, it is also true that some 
unscrupulous po'iticians in order to garner 
votes ipcite religious or linguistic 
chauvinism or both It works because there 
already exists high levels ol unemployment, 
poverty and lack of basic amenities Existing 
tensions explode because of such incitement 
What happened in Bangalore in early 
October was not a sudden development 
Karnataka has become, thanks to the BJP, 
oneof thehighly communally sensitive states 
Among the southern states Karnataka is the 
only state where the BJP has been able to 
estMishits foothold It has steadily increased 
Its percentage of votes in the sute and m 
pariuunentaiy elections If fared exceedii^ly 
well In Karnataka in 1991 securing 28 8 per 


cent votes a jump from the 2 5 per cent it 
won in 1989 TTic BJP continued its forward 
march by performing satisfactorily in the 
Dbarwdd south Hunsur and Yclhanka by- 
elections, although it did not win any ot the 
scats In Yclhanka however it doubled its 
vote to gel W) 845 to the Congress s 61 357 
Thu BJP ts aiming now at making Karnataka 
the diKirway to the south 

The BJP IS doing everything possible to 
win the Hindu votes Ol all the southern 
states Karnataka was most affected by the 
Ram lanmabhoomi agitation When 
Advani s rath yatra was taken out nots 
broke out in a number ol m<yor and minor 
towns in Karnataka including Ramanagram 
Channapaiiii Kolai Davangcrc Tumkur 
and Mysoic Ramiyoti processions timed 
to coincide with the Dasara festivities, were 
taken out The pioccssions attracted huge 
numbers ol Hindus and were deliberately 
routed through predominantly Muslim areas 
and in front ol mosques They became flash 
points of tension ind resulted in violence 
the bestiality of which surpassed anything 
the state had seen A majority of those killed 
and iniurcd were Muslims 

Ihc present disturbances tn Bangalore 
were not merely linguistic In no time the 
protest against the Urdu telecast on 
Doordarshan acqutred t ommunal overtones 
and the presence ot the BJP at the scene ot 
disturbanccscould not be missed 1 hetelecast 
ol Urdu news for 10 minutes Irtim 7 45 to 
7 55 pm began from October 2 It created 
an explosive situation In fact it remained 
a linguistic protest only for a short while 
It has been alleged by the BJP and even 
Janata Dal that the Uidu telecast was 
introduced by the Congress governments at 
the centre and in the state with an eye on 
the coming st iic assembly elections Chief 
minister Vecrappa Molly however denied 
this Instead he alleged that it was the BJP 
which had communaliscd the issue They 
are desperate They don t have any other 
issues So they want to communalise it to 
gam votes But the people of Karnataka 
won t appreciate this sort ot bloodthirsty, 
partisan communal politics 

Recently in August the BJP had tried to 
rouse Hindu sentiments on the question of 
hoisting a national flag in Idgah grounds in 
Hubli All the secular forces then had agreed 
that the BJP was doing (his to gamer Hindu 
votes in the coming elections to the state 
assembly 

Similarly, now too the BJP wanted to 
exploit the telecast ot Urdu news for election 
purposes There is no doubt that the Congress 
government was hardly honest about its 
intentions in introducing the telecast The 
decision to telecast the news was made at 
a crucial juncture when the eleuions were 
near at hand Its explanation is that the 
Gqjral Committee report requires that 
whbrever more than 10 per cent of tlw 
population speaks Utdu, iwws bulletins in 


the language should be telecast The Cujrd 
Committee report was submitted more than 
a decade ago What was die government 
doing VO tar' Why did it not implement itt 
recommendations right awayt The 
government at the centre was sitting over 
It for all these years and now in the election 
year, it suddenly pulls it out of cold storage 
and implements it The Congress plays 
election games with the Muslims as much 
as the BJP does the same with the Hindus 
The day alter the Urdu bulletin began to 
be telecast about 300 persons belonging to 
pro Kannada organisations gathered near 
the Bangalore Doordarshan to protest They 
were arrested and later released The 
same day some other pro-Kannada organi¬ 
sations like Mico Kannada Sangha the 
Channakeshdvapura Kannada Sangha and 
the SKF Sangha staged a rastaroko agiuition 
on Hosur road The agitation gathered 
momentum over the next two days Protest 
marches and dharnas were staged in vanous 
partsolfhecity The Kannada Shakti Kendra 
and the Kannada Sabitya Panshod also gave 
one week s ultimatum to the Karnataka 
guvcmmcni to stop the telecast ot the Urdu 
news bulletin M Chidananda Murthy, 
president ot the Kannada Shakti Kendra did 
everything possible to incite linguistic 
chauvinism among the Kannada people He 
gave a misleading break up of the 
programmes telecast by the Bangalore 
Kendra and used a highly emotional tone in 
his speeches This added fuel to the tire 
Murthy has taught Kannada in Bangalore 
and Mysore and also m Chicago and is an 
expert in Kannada literature He is reported 
to have said that in this country the moment 
you oppose anything Urdu or Muslim, you 
arc branded BJP RSS and communal On 
October 6 the situation further detenorated 
and the involvement of the Hindutva forces 
became obvious Members of the Akbil 
Bhartiya Vidyarthi Panshad (ABVP), the 
student wing of the BJP, stoned and damaged 
the official cars of the chief justice of 
Karnataka G T Nanavati, and health minister 
Maalakareddy, the buses of the Bangalore 
Transport Services and other vehicles 
On October 7, the situation further 
worsened and took a definite communal turn 
In the meanwhile Doordarshan Kendra 
director K M Aneesul Haque said in a press 
release that the Urdu bulletin had been 
muoducedonthedirecuonsoftheinfoiTnanon 
and broadcasting minisuy to “disseminate 
information to the Urdu population of the 
state about the developmental activities of 
the state" which would "help the minonbes 
move with the mainstream of society 
Through the news their i^rance about the 
state, the people, the an, culture could be 
removed" It was obviously a labouted 
explanation whidi will convince no one. 
Most of the Muslims in Karnataka speak 
Kannada and follow Kannada pra^Rnnines 
and they are well integrated with tiie 
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Trend - setting privatisation 
of SICOM; 

for high growth, diversihcotion 
and competitiveness. 



Extracts from Chairman's 
Statement at the 28th Annual 
General Meeting held in Bombay 
on 29th September, 1994. 


A HEARTENING PERFORMANCE 


1993-94 

. Profit before appropriation towards Special Reserve and Debenture Redemption 
Reserve: Rs. 20.42 crore. 

. First time ever, sanction register an all - time high of Rs.343.62 crore. 

. The total disbursements of Rs. 185.31 crore, are the highest ever. 

. Total recovery of Rs. 134.47 crore, a new record. 

. 369 new industrial projects envisaging an aggregate capital investment of Rs. 3373.78 
crore committed in the developing regions of Maharashtra. 

. 48 NRi entrepreneurs and DFis motivated to set up industries in Maharashtra- 
estimated investment: Rs. 580 crore. 
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11^4-9$ (^)to 31st August 1^}; Sanction up by 14%, 
Dlsbur^n(»it$ up by 63% ^ Recoveries up by 43%. 
Hw Asset base of croie m 31st March 34ri3e» 
to Rs. 7(X> croreTarget sMifor Match, 19IK5. 


Maharashtra - A Preferred Location 
For Industrial Investment: 

Even though, for the State of Maharashtra, 1993-94 
has been a difficult year, as of now, the State has 
been abie to attract fresh investment proposals 
from within the country and from abroad, of over 
rupees one hundred thousand crore. 

Adapting To Changing Business 
Environment: 

SiCOM has initiated a number of measures during the 
last three years in response to the changing business 
environment Conscious efforts are being 
made to alter the product mix and develop 
business other than term lending such as 
merchant banking, leasing, portfolio investment, 
commercial paper, etc. Even in the case of project 
finance, the range of projects has been widened to 
include projects higher than Rs 5 crore and the upper 
limit on the quantum of loans has been removed 

Public Participation In SICOM- 
A Wstoric Step: 

The new industrial policy announced by the State 
Government in 1993 provides for public 
participation in SiCOM, which would give SiCOM 
greater degree of autonomy as wail m fleMbiilty 
particularly in the field of its human resource 


development policies and accessing money 
markets. In pursuance of this policy, the State 
Government has decided to retain 49 per cent equity 
in SICOM, disinvest 26 per cent in favour of selected 
institutions, banks and SICOM employees by private 
placement and offer 25 per cent of the equity to the 
general public Even after disinvestment by the State 
Government, SICOM shall continue to pursue the 
mam objectives of industrialisation of less developed 
regions of the State and encouraging first generation 
entrepreneurs in the small and medium sector 

The decision of the State Government has rightly 
been hailed as a momentous and historic step 
If SICOM rises to the occasion and fulfils the 
Government’s high expectations and I have no doubt 
in my mind that it is capable of doing so, it would serve 
as a model of public sector reform 

SHARAO S. MARATKE 

CHAIRMAN 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Note : This does not purport to be a report of the 
proceedings of the Annual General Meeting 

B THE state iNDUSTRiAL AND INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION OF MAHARASHTRA UMITEO 

Nirmal 1st Floor, Nariman Point Bombay 400021 

Phones 2023016 2021855 

Telex 11-83066 Fax (022) 202 3088 
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' nuriMmut «€ Kfnutska lifie. Ohvioiii>ty. 
the government hod lost the nerve to admit 
tbtt an Qttempt wa» made to give Urdu its 
due, although tor electoral gains 
On October 7, the protest pniiession was 
ddiberately routed through Muslim domi¬ 
nated areas oi south Bangalore and provo- 
tadve slogans were shouted bctoic a Jami 
masjtd whcic Muslims were ol tenng f<i iday 
prayers It was also not by aitidenl that 
Pnday was chosen lor the protest pioicssions 
The procession itsell was being Icdbv ABVP- 
afYiliaied student organisations tiom the VV 
Puram College and made its way to the K R 
Market Circle where the higgcsi mosque 
mthecity IS located The mosque l an aecom- 
modate more than 6,000 people loi prayers 
Near the mosque the proiessionisis ho 
hod already turned unruly about a kilometre 
awav. started attacking a tew Muslim 
autortekshaw drivers who tied and took 
sliciter inside the mosque However, the 
police managed lodisperse the processionists, 
but now those inside the mosque came out 
and started attacking buses The deputy 
commissioner nt police's attempt to restrain 
the mob failed which was now pelting stones 
indiscnminalely The police then opened 
lire and three persons were killed on the 
spot Some policemen also sustained minor 
injuries and the DCP himselt was hit by 
broken bottle This is exactly what the 
processionists had wanted, i e, to provoke 
Muslims This is a set pattern these days 
Hie BJP-dominated processions often try to 
provoke Muslims outside a mosque or a 
madrassa or some other Muslim building 
and the Muslims get easily provoked and 
start throwing stones and other missiles and 
this gives the pretext to the BJP-ites to 
spread the communal disturbances 
Bangalore was no exception to this rule 
Now mob tury and communal Iren/y were 
let loose, mostly in south Bangalore The 
police issued shont-at-sight orders and 
clamped curfew in nine police station 
areas - J J Nagar,MagadiRoad.Chamrdjpei. 
City Market, Kengen Gate, Chickpct, 
Kalasipalaya, New Thargupet and 
Byataray ananpura The last one was al lected 
the worst It has been alleged that the 
Marwans here arc stnrngly pro-VHP and 
BJP and they are its main tinanciers They 
also enthusiastically supported the VHPsant 
yatra which is passing through Karnataka 
The Marwans have business rivalry with 
Muslim businessmen and they, it is turlher 
alleged, have taken the opportunity to I inane e 
nots in south Bangalore to destroy Muslim 
business establishments Though it is ditflculi 
to venfy this charge, it is true that many 
business establishments of Muslims were 
sought to be destroyed in this area Many 
of these establishments were looted or set 
on fire We saw 14 luxury tourist buses 
belonging to one Sikanderot KGNTounst 
Sovice completely gutted and his house in 
the tame compound in Byatarayanartpura 


was also looted and darni^ Thii inexteAt 
occurred on October 7. arodnd rnmn when 
the owner bad gone to pray in the mosque 
The police inspector oi Byaiarayananputa 
lold us that this was the worst aticeted aica 
In this area in all live petsons weie killed 
ol whom torn weiu Muslims and one HiikIii 
One dic'd in polue liiinu (a Hindu) and lour 
werekillodinslahhinui.ises tnall ITix'isons 
wereiniuicd llu polite inspi'iioi inloimoil 
us ili,ti liiuiMis and Nehicles mosilv 
bi'longmg Id Muslims were set aliie Vke 
ouisclvcs saw Si \i i,il l.itioiies helnnemy lo 
Muslims icdiii ed lo ashes I litee plasiit .ind 
one r,iw silk lacioi> and one iimbsi mm 
all belonging to Muslims wcie hurni iii this 
police station aica In the Pipeline area ol 
this police station a goscrnmuiit primary 
Urdu school was completely gutted and 
everything inside looted Poitunately, 
because it was a holiday the students were 
away and there was no loss ol hie Wc also 
saw .1 numhci-of Muslim houses completely 
destroyed In this area mostly ptxir and lower 
middle class Muslims live According to a 
social woikcr ot the area, Imii.i/ Khan m 
all 61 Muslim houses were burnt and looted 
A mosque m (he area was also cxlensivcly 
damaged whuh we saw ourselves 
According to Imtia/ Khan the lollowers ol 
the area councillor who belongs to the 
Congrcss(l) also paiticipat'd m the attacks 
Tile suh-inspoctoi ol the Jagjivan "Ram 
Nagar police station told us thai in all 11 
persons were killed in his jurisdiction ol 
which 12 were killed in stabbing and one 
in police tiring Ol 12 persons killed in 
stabbing eight were Hindusand thieeMushms 
and one unknown And those miurcci in 
police firing 18 were Hindus and 21 were 
Muslims The police had arrested in this area 
in all 11 persons tor niurdei all ot whom 
were Muslims On being asked as to whv 
no Hindus had been arrested the SI said (hat 
invcsiigations were going on in ihc other 
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ffiunJer A& fat ihe proprmy loues lA 
thisaica.ih«!numbcrolcomp^ainis<or looting 
and burning of properties mx>i ved mi tar was 
4()4 fiom Muslims and 210 Irom Hindus In 
all 70 pet sons wcio .ii rested under IPT of 
w horn 11 wcie Hindus and 19 Muslims The 
Muslim ixtpiilation in this p,«rticuljr atea 
w,is 70 |x.'i cent and Hindus tO per ciati 
I hi se liguies ot jiicsis cic.irly sluiw that the 
|x>liie did mil cair\ out aiiesis inipartiallv 
In laitata (oloiiv inostiv Kaniiadigas, 
I .millsitiul Mah.ii.ishiii.ms h\e and it is thev 
who siillered most A luimhei ot houses 
K'loiigmg loihc'poot lesidcntswerc.iitacked 
.iiiil d iniaeed hv the Muslims In the Dcvia) 
I IS N.ie.ir It was Musitnis who sutlered 
mamlv In this iica a lactory belonging to 
one I CIO/ was completels gulled A R<ini 
temple we weie told was attacked ncai Sn 
Ram7emple( howk in lagiivan Ram Nagar 
area but wc did noi see any dam.ige lo Ihc 
temple Maybe the attackers did not succeed 
In this aiea, Hindus and Muslims .iitacked 
each others shops and houses 
1 he violence continued c‘\cn alter Mnily 
announced suspension ol Ihc Urdu news 
bulletin which again shows that violence 
was basic al ly c ommunal i n natui c I nc idents 
ol stabhingconlinuedallei ihcannouni ement 
of suspension ol the iciccasi and in these 
people Irom the minoniy community were 
allecicd moic Seven more people werekillcd 
in slabbing alter the announcement 
In all, according to olticial figures, 2S 
persons were killed and 141 injured The 
number ot nols-rclated c ases tcgislered was 
696 Chamtajpet (117), Byaiarayananpura 
(120) Jl Nagai (126) K R Market (48) and 
Kal.isipalya (41) Unofficial sources put the 
death loll at much more than 21 - some at 40 
and some even up to 100 But these are all 
guesstimates and il is very diiticult to venty 
the tigures But there is no doubt (hat (he 
tiguie ot those who died is certainly more 
than 21 
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IVends in Matermd Mortality 

Krishna Soman 


The failure of the maternal and health care programme is clearly 
evident in the largely unchanged pattern of maternal deaths in rural 
India over the yeats where avoidable causes tontmue to account far a 
large proportion of sui h deaths 


IN the long history ot health services in 
India the health ot the women has mostly 
been perceived by the planncis as that ol a 
pregnant woman or a mother The locus of 
attention has been maternal health services 
The Health Survey and IJesilopmenl 
Committee s recommend ilion'- <1946) lor 
Maternal and Chi Id Health (M( IDwcrc lully 
accepted but the evolution ot service^ lett 
much to be desiied Not only the social 
context and ti adiiional pr.ictic es were ignoied 
ov( r time MC H piogramnic was treated as 
an appendage to the tamily planning 
piogrammc The mam thrust ot the tormer 
was on reproductive technologies (see 
Health Services System in India An 
Expression ot Socio Foinomic Incquali 
ties Soital Aition Vol IS No 1 198S 
pp 199 22S) while the latter emphasised 
contraceptive technologies The 
technologies evolved were accepted more 
lor ihcir cllicacy rather than safety They 
mcdicaliscd vaiious aspects ot women s 
health ( Social Implications ot Keproduc 
live Technology with Special Focus on 
Indian Women by Renuka Palnaik Phd 
dissertation) 

I he Health Survey and Development 
Committee had accepted that the health 
ol the people depends pnmartly upon the 
social and environmental conditions under 
which they live and work upon security 
against Icai and want upon nutritional 
standards upon educational taciliiies and 
upop the lacilitics lorexercise and leisure' 
Overtime however we tmdthat, not much 
could be done about ihc problems ot 
survival ol the majority ot the population 
It was the lailure ol the earlier strategies 
that led to a senes ol icviews Signiticant 
.among these arc the reports ot the Working 
Group on Population Policy (1980) and ot 
the joint committee ol Indian Council ot 
Social Science Research and Indian Council 
ot Medical Research, Health for All An 
Altemativi Stiau gy (1981) Both ot these 
reviews emphasised an integrated approach 
toward MCH 

Even though 'integration' of services has 
become a part of the strategy on paper, it 
continues to be neglected in practice 
Integration has yet again been circumvented 
by only emphasising the services for 
women's health It is claimed that, instead 
of confining efforts to achieve maternal 


health thg government is now broadening 
Its scope of activities to cover reproductive 
health Hus suits the present emphasis on 
population commi where women's fertility 
and Its t pptr •) (Kcupia the centre ot tlw 
stage Tav. concept ot ‘reproductive health' 
may be ideal but we must assess whether 
we have been able to achieve the limited 
objectives ot the original concept of maternal 
health II maternal mortality still continues 
to be a iTiaior issue then how do we expect 
the same inliasiructurc to cover even more 
areas such as acquired immuno deticiency 
syndrome (AIDS), reproductive tract 
infection (RTI), problems ot sterility and 
abortion ’ The time trends of the causes ot 
maternal mortality tell us the real story about 
the nature of maternal health services This 
IS no less bothersome than the 'terror of 
population growth 

Matfrnai Di-aths 

Maternal death is defined as ‘ the death 
ut a woman while pregnant or within 42 
days ot termination of pregnancy irrespec¬ 
tive of the duration and site of pregnancy 
from any cause related or aggravated by 
the pregnancy or its management but not 
from accidental or incidental causes” It is 
expressed as maternal mortality rate 
(MMR), and isdenved trom the total number 
ol maternal deaths in an area during a given 
year over total number of live births in that 
area during the year multiplied by 1,000 
In this tormula replacement of 'live births 
by total number ot pregnancies', provides 
an even more accurate measure for MMR 
as It covers deaths during abortions and 
still births (‘Maternal Mortality Statistics 
What s In a Number"' by Ravindran S and 
Bercr M, ISIS International, 1988) 


However, the (tracftcal epidemioiogical use 
of defimtion still depends on the totd 
number of live births 

The causal pattern ot death and the turn 
trends reflect environmental and social 
influences They provide a rational basis for 
the assessment of existing health problems, 
health planning and programme formulation 
for intervention strategies Moreover, 
mortality data provide us clues tor further 
epidemiologic^ research 

Maternal mortality which constitutes 101 
per cent of the female death in reproductive 
age group (Report of the Meeting on 
Prevention and Contiol of Anaemia, 
Government ot India, 1989) is an additional 
risk ot pregnancy and childbirth - the puce 
that women pay as a part ot their siKially 
gloritiedmotherhood Dunng the year 1971, 
theestimatedMMR was 3 9/1 OOOlivebirlhs 
It remained almost stagnant 4/1,000 live 
births) even at the end of the following two 
decades The available literature in this area 
lacks a detailed interpretation ot the official 
statistics It IS interesting 10 note that while 
infant mortality rate over the years have 
been analysed by the official sources data 
on maternal mortality and its causes remain 
relatively ignoicd 

The attempt here is to develop an inaly- 
tical overview ot the trends of maternal 
deaths and their associated causes in India 
The analysis ot maternal deaths is based on 
data, made available since the year 1971 till 
1990 by the Survey of Causes of Death, 
formerly known as Mtxlcl Registration 
Scheme (MRS) However analysis ot the 
proportionate causes ot death is based on the 
uniform data available since 197') These 
data, however, present only rural India The 
paper thus focuses on 78 per cent ut the 
population living in villages It attempts to 
analyse the trends in maternal death and its 
underlying causes in rural India and explore 
the social dimensions of the existing trends, 
with a locus on health intervention and 
planning 

Till the end ot the last decode, MRScovered 
the rural population of 2) states and two 
union terntoncs (1990) Although collected 
with care, MRS data bear certain limitations 
for the present analysis The data on muemal 
mortality are expressed in peicentages of 
total death and not as MMR - obviously due 


Tabu Trlnds in Proportionatf Distkibution of Matsrnai Dfaths by Causis 


Causes of Death 

Prru!ntiim< nf 1 

Vlatcmal Deaths over the Years 


1973 to 1978 

1979 to 1984 

1985 to 1990 


Meiin±SD 

Mean ± SD 

Meiui±SD 

Abonon 

960a 1 38 

11 58 ± 1 22 

9 n-<-247 

Toxaeima 

1168±449 

11 93 ± 2 40 

9 41 ±342 

Anaemia 

17 800:268 

21 33±348 

19 I0±237 

Bleediiig of pregnancy and puiipenum 

19S0± 1 12 

19 18±354 

23 9S±S 16 

Malposition of the child 

861 ±075 

9I3±235 

837±lg0 

Puerperal Sepsis 

1585±278 

11 32±152 

10 37 ±301 

Non^lussifiable 

1740±264 

15 47 ± 2 52 

1967 ±2 39 
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t» iM iimtusd flwmer dr nwmat deaths 
tiH, lutied in this assessmemt. In tact, to assess 
MMR wc need to identify and lollow up a 
large number ut pregnant women, which is 
atask beyond the scope otMR^ The second 
stiurce ot inaccuracy is the tact that, data on 
the causes oi death arc collected only irom 
the pnmary health centre (PHC) villages 
and thus, the non-PHC villages remain 
unrepresented Moreover, causes ot death 
arc enumerated by non-mcdical held 
investigators, using the ‘Layman s 
Diagnosis' method All these Icatures makes 
MRS a less accurate measure tor maternal 
mottaltiy Besides these the socio-economic 
background ot the women who die goes 
unreported Thcrelorc the socio cionomic 
rmits ol maternal mortalits lannoi be 
explored Despite these piohlems the data 
aie usciul in identilying lauscs and time 
trends as the degree ol error is relatively 
constant 

MRS data reveal that death ol women due 
to complications ol pregnanev and delivery 
(I e, maternal de.ith) has reinaincd nearly 
stagnant even at the end ol the IdgOs 
Declines arc visible duiing the vears liom 
1974 to I97K and also bet'seen I98S and 
1988 However thcoveralldcclincsaiconly 
maigin.ll (lium 2 6 per cent in 1971 to 2 t 
per cent in 1990) an .inalysis ol the various 
causes ol maternal deaths over time 
provides us a deeper undcrst<indiiig ol the 
problem 

The proportionate distribution ol varicms 
causes ot malcinal death reveals two 
divergent trends over the ycai s (see the table) 
It IS observed thiit the propoitionaie 
prevalence ol pucrper.il sepsis h.is shown 
a steady dec line along with an overall dec I me 
in the prevalence ol tox.temia as ciuscs ot 
maternal mortality The sudden nscs in the 
proportionate distnhution ot toxaemia 
recorded in 1978 and 1990. however, 
rcm.iin unexplainable in contiasi to the 
declining tiends ut puerperal sepsis and 
tox.icmia overtime proportions ol causes 
like bleeding in pregnancy anaemia and 
non-classiliable causes have been on the 
rise Malposition ol the loetus and .ihortion 
have shown negligible change in their 
proportionate pie valence over the years In 
tact, the picture was worse during the years 
1979-1984 as compared to the lollowing 
penou (sec the table) 

The steady decline in the proportion ol 
deaths due to pucrpeial sepsis could he 
explained by more than a single laclur This 
may pnmanlv be due to a natural decline 
in the virulence ol causative agent in the 
cnviionmcnl It can also be due to 
establishment ol aseptic conditions and 
adoption ol antiseptic techniques by the 
PHC personnel including usage ot 
antibiotics in maternal care Antibiotics arc 
also very commonly used by all types ol 
private pracliltoners in the rutal area in 


aJdhioa. cblturally opp out 

the great concern ol the family for the 
survival ot the new born, which promotes 
them to seek medical care lor the mother 
The proportionate decrease ol toxaemia 
then, may be a consequence ol greater 
awareness to seek help and relative spread 
ol services 

II unproved maternity services ol PHC 
led to the propoi tionatc decline ol puerperal 
sepsis, then deaths due to anaemia and 
bleeding in pregnancy should also have 
gone down as these .ire part ol the services 
rendered through the PHC However the 
datadonot matchthiscxpectation A simple 
problem like anaemia which is considered 
prevcni,ihle continues to remain actilical 
cause ol m.iteiiial mortalitv Whcie.is 
piieipeial sepsis .ind tox.iemi.i the more 
dtllicult pioblcmstoh,indle have declined 
proportionately over ttmc fins indicates 
th.it PHCs have played vers little lole in 
preventing puerpcial sepsis .ind lox.iemia 
as well as anaemia and bleeding during 
pregnanev I his understanding is supponed 
by the tindings ol the survevs evaluating 
the PHC iiciwoik and its leleiial services 
|1CMR 1989 C.ovcinmcnl ot India 1989) 
1 he decline has occuired despite the poni 
quality ol services 

An ollicial cvalu.ition revealed that the 
anacmiia prophvtaxis programme ot the 
maieinal he.ilih scivices has not made 
anv noticeable imp.ictonrcduciiig.uiaemi i 
despite be mg in operation lor Ititcc n yc irs 
rile leport ol the survey conducted by the 
IC MR (/ \aluaUim of Qualm of Malt inal 
and Child Hi tilth and haniih I’laniiini; 
S ft Ml IS III Priintns Hnilth Cintiis and 
S/zeer sUtlSiiiiii I’ll slortiui' ImpioMintni 
ICMR I989) pointed out th.it cove I igc 
ol the piogriinme has been poor and 
distnbiition ol lion lolic acid tablets were 
otten interiiiptcd due to iiregulai supply 
Inadditioii icclinologyolsuppleineniation 
did not prove lo be i llcclive in iiiial aic.is 
as iisqii ilily deieiioi He'd.it dilleioni levels 
ol the disliihuiion (liannel 

file trends obsetved in the piopoiiiou.itc 
prcv.ilciiceot both .iboitioti ind m ilivosiiion 
ol the child indic.iiis thtil we have laded 
lo improve cmnecnev and sale .iboition 
services m lural aica While looking into the 
lunctiomngol the matein.il child health and 
lamily planning seivices at I98 PHCs ot 
selective states and union territories the 
ICMR reve.iled th.ii hall ol the PHCs did 
not covci moie than 4I) pci cent ol piegnani 
women Sixty percent covcr.igc was.lehieved 
loi immunis.iiion and non lolic acid 
distnhution at I ^ pei cent and 11 pei cent 
ol PIK s respectively Only one third ol the 
pregnant women received routine ex.imi 
nation at PHCs Auxiliary iiuisc-cum- 
midwives were in.idequatcly skilled and 
55 per cent ol total dclivciies look 
place at home 


the iffiimxing pnypottiuii ut ihe giiuup 
‘n 0 n*clavsifiablc cauxcc^ mdicaiM that, a 
large number ol matci nal death still continue 
to be unattended and undiagnosed This is 
anothci indic.iunn ol poni MCH services 
and the neglect ol women's general health 
condition 

Due to lack ot socio-economic data, one 
cannot explain whether Ihe rcl.itivc 
improvement or dccicasc in the proportionate 
prevalence ol causes were equally true for 
all economic categoncs However, there are 
studies conducted in rural areas which 
indicate socio-economic ditleicntials in the 
health compile.itions ol the women during 
pregnancy and child birth They point out 
that the burden ol health piohlems was 
inaximuni lor ihose who were ai the bottom 
ol the SOCIO economic hici.iichy Whcieas, 
It decreased with the improvement in the 
SOCIO economic position ot the lamily 
I Socio hcoiioinic Context ol Mateinul and 
Child Health Pi.ictices A C .isc Study ol an 
Andhra Vill.ige by Laxmi Cjnpar.ijii PhD 
dissert.ilioii INI' lUhSaiid AnLxplor.itoiy 
.Study ot Soci.il Dynamics ot Women s 
Health in Adily,ipur village ot Birbhum 
disiiict by Kiishna Soman M Phil 
disserutioii 1992 JNU) 

MCI I servu es in the country are in a poor 
stale and have a low pnotiiy iii health 
planning I vi n though the total investments 
III l.imilv wclUire incic.iscd over the various 
five Ycai Plans MCI! services coniinucd 
to receive little import.iiice compared to the 
lamily pl.intiiiig piogiammc At present under 
Reproductive He alth new areas ot concern 
au being empli.isised specially abortion 
MDS and R PI I his is more lo tall in Ihe 
line with intiinaiional piessuics than to 
impiove matcinal health seivtees The 
concept ol sale inoiherhood cannot be 
piaciisetlijiiK ssihe bio idci issues regarding 
women s he ilih aic leeoenisecl sueh as het 
geiicial he illh loiuliiions I ick ol .iccess to 
scivilis Iild llcl s.Kitl stilus 

I veil when eliilel suimv li sli.ilegics were 
iiiliodiiied III e.iih I98IK lo lowei iiitani 
molt lilts I lie no attention w.is paid to the 
siaL'iiiiine levels ol MMR (mphasts on 
child siiivival III planiinie diiiini! the last 
dec.idc IS vet to show ns inip.iei on m.iiemal 
moii.ihiv In slioit although there h.is been 
a dec line in ni.itein.il death ovei the years 
more prcvent.ihle eaiises did not sluiw any 
pioivoiiion.ite improvement whereas, the 
dillicult c.iiise s .letuallv li.id a pioportion.ilc 
decline I Ins is a telling eommcnl.iiv on the 
MCH services ol the PHI s Out timlings 
,ilso emphasise the lulilnv ol die shilt liom 
m.itciiial health to lepriHluctivc he.iltb 
without .ictu.illv St lengthening Ihe basic 
inlrastiucliiial l.icililies and services 

[Ihe* auihoi IS ih.iiikliil lo liniana Qadccr and 
Kitupiiyj ol Ihe't enlii ol Social Mcdie me' ami 
( onimuiiiivHe.ilih l,iw.ihaiial Nehru Itniversiiy 
lor their v.ilu.ihlc suggusiions | 
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Caribbean Feminism in International Perspective 

RawHida BakshoSo<>d«i>n 

Thi\ papei diuinsi s tiu (jitotioii of wlutiui it n pnwihh tn talk of an iiitiinational fenuiasin h\ I’uiivining tin 
iwuesof’ditfeienie HliuliliaM mwif^idintli<‘ininenHniiilatcdioanahu sofwonun s snhoidinationandi xptiu’iKes 
oj snhoidination hu\id on fai toi \ of ia< t <la'>'> and nation in paiiii itlai lhi\ tluontnal fiaiiuwoik has hem used 
as lilt hill kdiop foi I saniinini’ lilt poliiit s of lait andilass ssilliin tin iniitt inpoiais Caiihhtan fiinintst iinnenniit 


IN thl^ pj|K‘i I link (he polilKs III i ili iihI 
Lla<><> III (he Lon(empor.ii y C .11 ihbcaii k iniiiiM 
movemem (u (he ihscoursL on ililkiiiiti 
in (he inici nadonal Icminisi nuiveiiK tii I his 
lends (o suggesi ihd( (he issues ol dilliienec 
which exploded in (he 1 1110 Anieiujn 
teminii>( movemen( in the 1970s-8()s 111 Idling 
on (he one hand lo diltcreni cxpl m iiions 
ul women s siiboidinddon and on (Ik olhei 
(0 dillerences in women s experiences ol 
suboidination) necessarily had in imp.ici 
and spiead in(erna(ionall> And hence 
spccilicdlly (ha( (he polidcs ol 1 11 c and 
class expenenced wiihin (he Caiibbean 
teminisi inovemeni derives trom (he I uio 
Amencan experience 
I adempi (o link (he issues ol dillerencc 
in Caribbean tcminisi polidcs 10 (he Fuio 
Amencan cxpencncc, and in pardculai (hose 
ot race and class Howcvci in (he discussion 
olraccandclassdillcrenceswKhinCaribbean 
leminism (here is ihc need (o disdnguish 
( 1 ) (he diitcrem (obicedve) lealiiv Irom (he 
Euro-Amciican cxpciicncc ( 11 ) (he link 
he(wccn teminism nadunalism and and- 
impel lalisi siruggles in (he Cai ibbean which 
IS similai 10 (he siruggles ol ihird woild 
women iniernalionally (including (hose 
locaicd in (he liisi woild) and (in) (he 
uidmatcly cmbiacing ralhcr lhan divisive 
naiure ol Caribbean leminism 

I 

International Feminism: 

Background and Critique 

Theso-callcd second wave' ol (heleminisl 
movemem which began in (he I lb and Bi iiain 
in (he laic I %()s took for granled (hat there 
was a polemially uiiiticalory point of view 
on women s issues whu h would be able to 
accommodate divergences and not be 
submerged by them’ |Dclmai 1986 10] 
Underlying this was (he assumption ol the 
univeisality ol women s suboidination and 
Its corollary the possibility ol a global 
sisterhood which could challenge paliiaichal 
power and dominance The bu/z-word and 
itsrclaicdslogan.'sisierlKHKi and sisterhood 
IS global’, actively tell and used in this early 
penodol cuphonacharactcnsc (he prevailing 
consciousness Delmar states ih.ii 

in spite ol the success gl women s lihi 1 anon 
in bringing (o the toi e and rcinloi c ing feelings 
ol sympathy and identity between women 


political imilv (inoihci ol ihc meanings ol 
sisleihood ) c innot be said to have been 
icliicvcd (Iniiv b iscd on idcntilv has tin nc d 
out 10 he I vci\ li igilc ihinc |I 9 S 6 ll| 

OillcieiKcs vciiliin ihc I 1110 American 
mosemem in the I97()s wcic based liisily 
on dilleieni expt in iiions ol womens 
suboidinalion and hence dilleientpioposed 
strategies toi change lhef(t)actionsresultmg 
liomthissplilwei,. Iiber.illeminism Maixisi 
teminism iJclic il temnnsin and socialist 
lcmmism|J iggc I nulRothenbeig 1984 cited 
III Ollenbingci ii>l Moou 1992 I /| Il 
needs lo be poinicd otil Ihii these schools 
ot lemtnisi thoiiglil and aclion ( 1 ) emerged 
al dilteienl liisiorn il points but (n) b> the 
I97()s 8()s ihe\ CO (ICC Ul led is dillcicii 
stiaiids ol the movement 
Apait lioni these (our Iramewoiks lor 
analysine the causes ol women s oppre ssioii 
wiiliiii the I UIO Amencan Icminisi 
movement 1 icc/cilinicitv bee ime the kc\ 
platform loi c sposnic'dilleiciiccs 111 uonicii s 
livedespciienccsol suboidination icsultnie 
in lemniisis di lining themselves is blick 
native Aniciiciii Asi in vvonicii ol 
coloui etc It IS liowcvci impoilint lo 
establish thii ilic lallci gioups vvcic 
themselvesnotmoiiolilhic inthen ideologic il 
position on the c luscsol gender mc(|ualiiv 
In hci papa ( ittoeiaphics ol Stiuegic 
Thud Woild Women and the Politics ol 
icimnisiii ( Il iiidi I Mohaiitv si lies ih.ii in 
Cliaiinn, ilu Intonis jOiewal cl il I988| 

I collection ol wiilings bv bl ick mcl llnicl 
world women in Kiitain the cditois aic 
caretui to locus on the coniiadiclions 
conllicts and dillerences among black 
women while sniiullaiieouslv cmpli isising 
that the staiting point lor allconlnbutoishas 
been the histone al link between ns ol 
colonialism and impciialisni IMohaiiiv 
1991 8] In the pic lace to (liaiime ilu 
tout ms the editois state 

This book IS aboiii an idea An idea ol 
Blackness m conic mpoiaiv Biiiain An 
idea as yet unmatuicd and inadequately 
dclincd but piocceding along its path in 
both ical siKial lilc and 111 the collective 
awaicness ol maiiv ol its subjects Both as 
an idea and a process it is inevitably 
contiadictoiy fontiadicioiy in its 
conceptualisation because ns linguistic 
expicssion is defined in teims ol coloui yet 
It IS an idea lianscendaiu ul coloui 


( oiiti ache till) in its maleiial movements 
because the umtv ol iclion conscious 01 
oiliciwisi ol \sians I atin Amciicans and 
Al lbs ( aiibhcans iiid Able ins gives 
jxililic il expicssion to 1 common coloui 
cvciiaslbc State cic itcdtissuicsolcthnicity 
thieatcn to ciigull inci oveiwliclm us in 
islands ol culuiial cxclusivitv |Ciiewalc(al 
I98S II 

Mohanty links (he leminisms in the 
idv meed industii ilised counliies bisc'cl on 
ice/e(hmci(\ lo the ciiKicciil tliiul woild 
kminisms In I icl she geoei iphicallv re 
oiienis the discussion ol thud woild 
Iciiiinisiiis to include initrii; 1 ml and 
sub|cilcd peoples ot coloui in (he noilli In 
stinimaiisine ihecoiisiiuc iioiiol iliii I woild 
Iciiiimsnis cvidelil in the discouise she 
ariivcs It lout in 1111 eoiimionalities 

(11 Ihc ide lol Ihc sinuill UK it> oloppiession 
IS iundimenl ll to the eVjKIUIKe ol soelll 
llld jKililie il III u,^ III llilv iiiel llle MOiindlllg 
ol leiiiinisl polities III the liisioiie sol 1 icism 
iiid impcii ilisni 

12) I lie ciui lal lole ol a lic< ciiioiik sI iIc in 
ciieiimsciibiiig ihiiel woild women s daily 
lues iiid snuggle 

11| Ihc signitie nice ol iiicinoiy aiidwiiimg 
III the 1 ic moil ol o|i|iosiiioii ll igciu > and 
(4) llle dilleieiucs eoiilluls and 
eontiadiclioiis intciiial lo thud woild 
womens oig inis itioiis iiid communities 
11991 101 

In a papci titled ( once pis in Icminisi 
Iluxirv C oiisensus mcK onliovcrsv Amnia 
( lihachlii 11988 76 79| atlenipis lo answci 
the question ol whether Icminist llieoiy is 
while or black She 11 cues that lemimsi 
theoiii’s like all othei social Ihcones aie 
cxpicssions ol two laelois the social 
economic and political context in which 
they cnieiged and 1 synthesis ol past 
intellectual iiaditions And hence that the 
variety ol appioac lies within leniinist thcoiy 
reflects on the one hand divcigent 
perceptions and on (he othei, dit lerent social 
and historical locations in which feminists 
exist Fiom Chhachhi s point of view the 
rejee lion ol all leimnisl theory as western’ 
Furocentile 01 ethnocentric’ resulix 
lioni a lailuie lo distinguish between the 
application ol leminist (hcoiies to the 
hisioiical political and socio-cultural 
specificities ot black/thiid woild women, 
and the notion ol all theoiy as ‘white’ She 
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itisiinpui'.hcs(,»lleiOmvcdi l9Kft>ihreelevclN' 
<)l .in.ilysis in most conicmp<iiary suc'ial 
ilu'oiicv, iikIuUii'^ Icminism (1) basa 
lomcpis whiih aic ahstraii ami lumiion as 
lonlsol analysis(cg, tclalioiisiil priHJiKtioii 
iL'Iadons ol iepr(Klu(.iioii. cu), (2) intci- 
incdiak level umiepls (siiih as pa(iiaiih> 
nuHleolpioduClion ck) andl 1)hisU<iisally 
speiilii. analysis ol a ioikk'U soli.iI 
phcnonienon (C p Aliican slasciv in (he 
('aiibbean lonlcxl) She ihon aiguos that at 
ihe level <i( basic tom epiual anal)lie.il lools. 
Iheie IS liille disajtieenieni aimmtt blai k and 
vchiie teininists mIio shaie siniilat 
appioaches Hovccvei sheionliinies mosi 
olten the liniKadons ol lino Aim iic in 
leininisi siiuliis lit at the second iml thud 
levels ol inalssis in dial ibsii id concepts 
ate imposed iiici h line ills iiid ahisloiic illv 
ind hfiiic become i substiiiiic lot in 
Insioiic ills spec die iiiaivsis which lakes 
into iccoimi the compic Mtic s ol social 
ic ihi\ 1< hhachhi IdhS 7‘)| 

1 he c III lent posi mode mist siic am within 
philosophv his h.icl a pioloimd impici on 
the soci il sc iciio s hum milics and Iciniiiisi 
iheoiv I VCo kc \ I onec pis developed b\ the 

I I iiikliiii School lie iiiiicil thioiv iiid 
St indpomi I pisicmohw'v both ol which 

hive mlhiiiicccl Icininisi politics ( iiiical 
iheoiv chillcin’cd llu use ol the scicnidic 
nuiliod loi SOI I ilcnc|inis iciedineih. idei 

III It dieic cm be ob|cclivc knowicch’c 
illoc’clhci line nolle III It the IC I iiosnch 
(limeas inob|i i live h lu nil iloi ciismtcicsicd 
pi is|ii I iivi >in> I c Miv iiidiv idti il Ol eionp 
IS localcd sue 1 illv md hisioiii ,illv illil dial 
line me c It iblv inline III I still know Icdoc dies 
pioilnii Know (cdec ishclice sec n issociallv 
consliiii (I il |Nic Isi II IWO ')| 

I Mile il lliioic mil St iildpoiiil cpisumo 
lo.'ics spi ik (o dll noiion dial diitc is no 
siiulc iiiiih ihii dll loc ilion ol indnulii ils 
md loiipsinihc soci il siiuciiiieclcieiminc 
iliiii consiiiiiiioii/inicipici ition ol liiith oi 
ii.ihiv md dial the oppiessed have i moic 
pow clinic laim to a c ompic Ic unclei standing 
than dominanl eioiips 1 hese coticcpls have 
c oiili ibnlccl lo pi ov iditiu iK I he oi t'lic .il spat c 
loi die ihallciiL'c lo while leminisis posed 
bvdnid woild lemimsisiwhelher eeoei iph 
IC illv locaied m ihc iioith oi souihi \ncl 
liiiihcr they help lo cspl.im the pieseni 
movement ol thud woild lemmisms stand 
|iomis ol I ace class md n.iiion liom the 
lictiphciv to die centic the so calleJcullim! 
edec ol the discotiise 

II 

Issues ui Difference within the 
Caribbean Feminist Movement 

riio C.iribbc-an has aigiiablv been the site 
ol the greatest colonial pcneliation 
imeinalionallv since E'Airope began its 
mcicantilivi expansion in the l^ih tcniuiy 
III no other region were cniiic peoples wiped 


out and artitiitally replaced by hundreds ol 
thousands ol people front other comments 
lot the sole put pose ol seiving Buropcun 
economic inieresis In the contemporaiy 
penod buiopean colonialism has been 
leplaced hy I'S imperialism, most starkly 
seen m Puerto Ricoandthe IhS Viigin Islands 
which aie still American colonies But the 
lest ol ihe('aiihhe.in (ei i nones aic[KMceivc'd 
hy Ihc I'S as ils saielliles and arc hence the 
taigct ol aid .ind Hade arrangements such 
as the( aribbean Basin Iniliaiive (CBI) and 
the most leceni plan ol ex-|)iesidcnl Georue 
Bush called the I'liieiptise ol die Ameiicas 
Initiative Ihelaiuiis in atiempi to cicalc 
I lu'inisphenc itacliiu' block which would 
SI iveio u.ii.aitcc (he imeinaiionalecomimic 
d'in n.iiveol the I S in du context ol die 
I iiiopc mmeua blockcuiiendv kmuloigcd 
ihc (. iiihhean his also Is ii die Iihus ol 
I S niilil II) augicssinn ihiiumh i piotiacic’cl 
wai aua'tist (iibi which dsn mcludccl 
Ciicnad.iduiingiisicvol itionaiv uoveinmctu 
ml 07 d lost |i Imllu I coniiols ptippelcei. 
and destabilises ( nihbcaii uoveiiiiiieiiis lo 
scivc itsc .ipitalisi mclueo |Kili(tc ilmieiesis 
In ihc imisi ICC eni pc nod Ihc ( uibbeaii has 
.ilsiibccn Iwilhii' m.iiket loi ( SgoodsamI 
scivices iiicllldlllg s.iicthu iV and 
ic’h visum (v.muehsm 

I he hisioiv 1)1 the ( anbhum leniloiic's as 
cohmic's (it I iiropcan impcii.il powers has 
bccnimc oveish idiiwccl by Xliic.msI iveis 
Kcsultinu liom diis is die picscnl cla\ 
demoui iphic Imisc.ipc m which Aliicans 
pii diimin.ilc (cMtpi 111 ilic Spanish 
(aiihbcan md m liinidad and lohauo 
(itivaiia md Smiimmi Ihe posi colonial 
discouisc which li.is emcieeci since ihc 
mdepcndenci n. icciitcni ol ihc lOpOsjud 
10/Osin Ihc hum mines and social sciences 
die iuei II) line ind iheatic ails and the 
held ol louinalism ' have all been 
alleitipis lo uiapplc will) the espciiciice ol 
colonialism tioiii an aim impetialisi 
liamework whic h included ihe peispec lives 
ol lacc aiidclass llinihepte Independence 
penod die ma|oi impetus was the stiugule 
loi iiaiiimahsm in ihc posl-independence 
penod Ihc kev issues have been sinic lined 
nice md class inecpi.ihtics land iheii 
alleviaiioii bv si.iic imeiventtoni, and die 
conimuim' c xisiciuc ol colonial economic 
and iMililic.il loKcs which peipeluatc these 
social sirucuiics this pciioci also 
mieiscc led with the civil ngli's and black 
pow Cl movements in the I'S 
In Ihc C’aiibbean ihcn Ihc posi- 
mdependcnfc cliscouise has been one ot 
leclaimmgideniiiy Iheledaimedidentity 
howcvei has been piedominanlly Atman 
Images ol sliipwieck and ‘exile* arc 
common to the liter ary woik ol post- 
independence wrileis like Derek Walcott. 
Vtdia N4up.iul (jc’oigc Lamming Wilson 
Hams and Samuel .Selvon Naipaul has 
been the only well known literaly voice 


speaking to the Indo-Cartbbean cx|>eiicna' 
ol ifKicnturcship and exile 

ISSI I Ol Rac I 

The ‘second wave id the Icminist 
movcmeiU m the (’aribhcan m the I‘/70s 
inicisected with ihis post mdcpendeiue 
discouisc III mleiislmg w.ivs Issues oliacc 
and class weic almosi exclusively .iboul the 
ex|)eiic‘nces ol the cieole oi bl tek/while/ 
colouied popiil.ilions ol die sm umics I heic 
was no miilticulimal liamewoik tclcspiie a 
sociolouical ihc'orv ol culluial plui ilism 
d'Wcloped bv VI II Simdi m die l‘>f>()s) 
within which dll s|Kcdic c’S|ii'iiiiiics and 
mic'ii'sts ol non Aliic.m Wromcn could he 
viewed ot lonicxuiaiised In ltd Ihis h.is 
onlv begun h.ippcning (specilicaliv in 
Inmd.iclancl lohauo) since ihi mid l‘/80s 
md mtiiesimulv il has its kmiIs m the 
.issciiinii hv till Indian popul.iiton ol their 
disimci i.ici.il and cultui il idciitit) I would 
hence cli line ilte domm ini discoutse wiihin 
C aiibbean Icminist politics iiheoiv ind 
prtciiieii AIioci'iiIik .isopposedi(> 'diet 
a luiocciuitc Ol imdiiculiui il par.idigm 

C aiibhean lemtnist hisloiiogiaph) 
mheiilcil liom (he post colonial sliidics on 
Aliic.m slavci) such scKiolouical coiicepis 
in iclaiion lo ilv Mi lean slave woman as 
m.itiilocalitv malemaiumalii) . lemale 
lu.idcd household etc In Ihc Caiihhean 
dieic is.iwell csiahhshed view III die Atman 
woman as a slave as.iwoikei asiheholdci 
ol (he lamiK louediei tmdei theoppicssions 
ol si ivery as a svmbol ol siiength and 
|)ower Ldilh C laikc wioic M\ Mothet Who 
liiiluud Ml Luc die Man wiote Kelxl 
}Aiiiniin Sisiien Iheatre (olleilive ol 
lamaica wiotc ahoul N.inii) die MaiiMtn 
slave who ledhei fvopic loiebellionagainst 
die while planici class and accoiding to 
populai myiholog) against whose buttocks 
huileis would bounce ol I Rhoda Rcddock's 
PhD diesis ‘Women. Laboui and Struggle 
in 2()ih C'entiirv liinidad and Tobago’ 
piesents die Atman sl.ive woman .is worker 
compaicd to the Puiopcan bourgeois ideal 
ol the woman as housewde The notion ot 
Ihe woman as woikct was also tme loi the 
Indian woman under the system ot 
iiideiituieship Hence, the bourgeois 
housewde ideal was only practised among 
the white planiei/inerchant class during the 
colonial period and was only adopted hy 
the Atric.in and Indian middle classes 
(although not entirely) in the post-colonial 
period 

Sinct; the dominant discourse within 
Caribbean Icminism is Atio-ccntric what 
this means is that tcminisi analyses ol 
Caribbean society have tended to tiKus on 
the black and coloured populations and 
‘cienie’culture Hcnccthelowcrclasslamiiy 
IS always discussed in leims ot the temale- 
headed household despite the fact that among 
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Indiana (in societies with ngnincant Indian 
populations), the tower class family shows 
forms ranging from the Indian joint tainily, 
the threc*gcneraiion extended family, (he 
clear family, and the female-headed 
uschold 

Further, feminist organising has also been 
largely viewed as the domain of Afiiian 
women, rather than as a space in which 
, women of different racial/cultural identities 
and experiences interact Women who have 
been ‘left out in this piotcss include the 
remaining indigenous inhabitants, Indian 
Chinese, and other groups such as the 
Indonesian, etc The experience of the white 
woman has also been left out, dclibeiatcly 
I think, because of the discourse has emerged 
from the standpoint of people who h.ise 
been brutally enslaved bv Europeans I he 
whitewomanishenceperceivedasbel.)ii mii. 
to the opprcssoi race. cLkss. and culitiie 
And, in lac l the veiy tew w hue women who 
have been pait ol the temmist movement in 
the English-speakingC.iiibbe.min paiiicul.il 
aic contlicl-iiddcn about then own iaii,il 
identities and detine themselves as black 
claiming some mimitesimal peiceni.ige ol 
Atncan blood and ancesiiy 

Indian women like mysci t who are ,ictt vely 
involved in the movement have ouiselves 
come to an analysis of colonialism laigcly 
through ihe Afro centred discotiise 
developed at the University ol the West 
Indies li IS only wilhin (he last thice to loui 
years that I have personallv begun to grapple 
with the specilicity ol the Indo-CaiibIxMn 
women s cxpciiencc Evidence ol this is. 
however, beginning lo emeige both 
oiganisaiionally and m ihe discouisc 1hc 
Hindu Women's Oiganisation (HWO) was 
formed m Trinidad and 7obago in (he inid- 
I980s - they arc organised autonomously, 
but also have linkages with the Caribbean 
Association loi r-cniimst Reseaich .ind 
Atlioii (CAFRA) a ic'gional network and 
othei women soiganisationsnationally The 
discourse includes Reddoik’s PhD thesis 
(icicrrcd lo above) in which she discusses 
Indian women sexjicncnccol indenluieship, 
Crttilion file A (AfRA Antholon\ ol 
Caiihhfeiii Womai c Poem (which, 
informed bv its compilers visum ol 
CanbjTcan women actively solicitc'd the work 
ol imainly un|niblished| Indian women 
pocis), Patricia Mohammed's PhD 
dissci tation lillcd A Sixial I listoiy of Indi.ins 
in Trinidad Irom 1917 lo 1947 A Gendci 
Perespcciive (in prcpaiation) and a 
collection ol wiitmgs which I am piesenilv 
compiling litled Wf/fiAru A So< laUlinion 
of Indian Women in the Cauhhean 
Discussions with Indian women in Guv.ina 
and Surinam suggest that the space which 
picsently exists lor Indian women in 
Trinidad and Tobago to dclinc ihemseivcs 
autonomously is not yet possible in their 
countries This seems linked lo the gi cater 


societal grappling with iiioues of race in 
general in Tnmdml and Tdiago compared 
to Guyana and Suiinam 

The issue ol racial difference within the 
Caribbean feminist movement is. however, 
distinct Irom that experienced in the US and 
Europe In the lust place, it may he said in 
gcnci al that the Cat ibhean has a post-colonial 
experience wiih a majorily Atncan 
population who are politically, il not 
cconomic.illv. in control 1 he bitterness of 
the Afio-Ameiican/Euiopcan feminist 
struggle IS not evideni m ihe Caribbean loi 
obvious reasons I unhet, since colonuilism 
(past and piescni) is a major lorce al woik 
m the Caiibbcan Alro-Caribbean women 
li.ive (in icaction lo the sexism ol the left 
poliiical gioupings lo which they belonged) 
asset led an auionomous space loi struggle 
but contiiuic to colhiboialc with ('.iribhiMn 
men in Icit political panics, and the laboui 
and NGO movLmenls p.inicul.iilv on 
political imi-economic issues I think lhal 
ihc possibiliiv ol I multi ciiluiial lemimsi 
pl.tllorm also evisis because while Aliic m 
and Indian women on the one hand have 
distinct culltiial icle'ililies and cvpciieiucs 
ol oppiession on the olhei Ihev sh.iie .i 
common expeiicnce ol pl.intatnm slaveiy 
and indentuiesliip In TiinuJ.id and lob.igo 
lor instance, it would be impossible lor an 
Alio-Caribbc.in leminisl 'o argue th.il hei 
oppression has been me.iiei lhanminc when 
slavery was abolished in IMh bin 
indentureship almost a centurv laici m 1917 

Issi 1 Ol Cl vss 

I here aie Ihiee mam aspects ol the c l.iss 
issue within ( .Hibhc.m tcminism which 
may be hroadlv lelaled lo its emergence .ind 
subsequent development in the 1970s lo ihe 
piescnt I he lirsi women todcfine themselves 
as temimsis in (Ik 197()s (usually not moic 
than one oi two women in anv Caiibbeaii 
societycxcepl perhapsihe Spanishcounlnes) 
came to then an.ilvsis laigely thiough Iheii 
involvement m nalionaltsi stiiiegles loll 
political groupings, ii.kIc unions the bl.ick 
powci movement and so on Although then 
scit-delinilion as feminist was in leaction to 
Ihc sexism ol Ihe men m these movements 
their lemmism did not assume ihc ladical 
loim ol while feminists m the US and Briiam 
in a similar situ.iiion This can only be 
explained by the lac t lhal thev saw themselves 
first and lorcmosi as black women living in 
societies which were in cai Iy iiansiuon I rom 
colonial rule, where iace and class were still 
incxtiicably linked to the politic al/cconomic/ 
social hierarchies, and whcie black men 
obviously also belonged lo the oppressed 
group 11 needs to bo pointed out however, 
that these women often belonged lo an 
emerging bl.ick (including Indian) middle 
cl.iss, whose class position was linked to 
their access ui high school and icrtiary 


education They could be tleltned ai. tiittek 
vocialist tcmmptts’, and would have hhated 
empathy with the wiitingi> ol Angela Daviv. 
etc. and the general sti uggic by black women 
within the Euio-Ameiuan Icminist 
movement 

The second aspect ot class is apparent in 
the subsequent development ot the 
movement Icmimsi deh.ucs thiough the 
media, public lora, dcmonsiralions.clc, plus 
the tact that this poiiod coincided with ihc 
l)N Decade loi Women and laiscd 
consciousness micm.itionallv on ‘the issue 
ol women , led lo a new gioup ol women 
loining (he movement II is in this period 
that class dillcrcnces icIalcd to the cl.iss 
status ol individual women. iHxamcappamnt 
In Innidad and fobago loi example 
diltciing class |K>sitions and liencc inicicsis 
led 10 Ihc spill m l984ol rhcGionp ,ism.ill 
consciousness i,using gioiip which had 
included women liom both pciiods On Ihc 
issue ol violence ag.nnsi women aiound 
which 'Ihe (iioup had done signilicam 
oniie.ich there w.is genei.il .igieemcni 
Howcvei whencvci n.iiional issues lel.itecl 
locl.issinequ.iliiies.iiose iheic w.is.ulciicleci 
witluli.iwal on (he pail ol ihc new middle 
class Icminisis wlioconicipeihapsbe iigiicd 
.IS h.tviiig a I. idle il lemmisi appio.ich 

I he llnicl ispec I ol c l.iss is i v idem ainoiig 
some leminists who (omed ihe movemem 
in Ihc second peiiod discussed ,ibove ihc 
('.iiibbcan leimnisi movemem is signed (bv 
iis deti.icUiis) lo be compiiscd mamlv o( 
.iiticiil.iie well ediKaied middicc l.iss uihan 
women I his snegesis among oiliei ilnngs 
asi.iiK Finopean concept ol cl.iss,is .isiatus 
which you .lie .isciibcd al hiiili ind hence 
winch goveins and makes possible (oi not 
possibh .IS Ihe case mav be) ccilain 
oppoiiuinlH’s and cxpeiiences I w.iiu to 
queslion this notion oi cl.iss loi I leel lhal 
n does not spe.ik lo Ihc (olicn veiy lapid) 
soci.il mohiliiv winch ihar.icieiiscd some 
G.ii ibhean soc iciics in die posi independence 
(KMiod .ind which hence allowc‘d men and 
w omen oppominil ICS lorcdiic.ilion and social 
.idvaiicemenl noi available lo then p.irents 
and in m.iny cases even oldci biolhers .ind 
sislcis In the case ol women, this is 
paiticnl.nly impoitanl. loi il black and 
colouied boys bcg.in leceiving c'duiation in 
signilleant mimhcis in the mid to iie 19th 
century, and Indian boys in the eai ly dec .ides 
ol Ihe 2()lh ccniuiy tins was not line* loi 
gills, (hough bl.ick and colouied girls began 
icceiving education m signiticanl numbers 
carliei than Indian gnis My point is that m 
a single gcneialion, it has been possible lor 
many women to move out nl then class »l 
birth through education (marriage has not 
been as important an agent ot social mobility 
loi women in a pnsl-colunial coniexi where 
the maioiily ol the populalion belonged to 
the working elasscs. oi where among the 
All lean working class population, the Icniale- 
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hc4dc(i houkehold model predominates) If 
I may use my own expcnem.c as a umcrete 
example, I have moved trom the 
indentureship ol my lather to post ductotal 
education in a single generation So while 
It may be argued that my suirent status is 
middieslass.ihis says nothing of my personal 
history ol poverty, ot being defined and 
defining myself as a lowcn lass woman and 
lurthcr, it says nothing ot the eontradiLtions 
I fated btith in the (ohjcttivc) opposing 
polantics ol the dilterent classes whiih I 
encountcretl (in the education system etc), 
but also ol my own lontradiclions and 
ambivalences in cxpcricnc ing ihisent ountcr 
Finally ilsaysnolhingollhepolitical social 
and cultural t hoiccs I has c made and continue 
to imike • 

Phis niiiy in fact be linked to ciiiieni 
post-ni«Klernistdeb,uos on liadiiion.il M<iixisi 
notions ol cLiss ttiuih challenge 

the validilvolsuchc.ilcgoiitsas woiking 
..lass dLiiMiu* Ihc ixisuncc ol stable ,ind 
obfictivLls knowahic class intcicsts and 
claiming that such ciiidc labels conceal ihc 
v,iiic'lv inci clivcisity ol luiinan expelicncc 
and subicclivitv [Miyson IW2 2St| 

Gi\en the discussion.those il isticii lh.ii 
ihcie are vaiving dvnamics regaidine c l.iss 
wiihin the ( aiibbcMn leniinist moscineni 
(ccili.i K.ibb I K.isiatari woman Itom 
Doimnu.i who lives in Haihados whose 
class position would he sets haid to delinc 
loi the same kinds ol reasons as nunc and 
who also dclines heiscll as a lower class 
womm said at ( AFR^ s biennial eencril 
nicetinu held in l‘W() tliii lot gi.iss loois 
women the issue is survival II >1 putting 
IoihI on ihe l.ible lor then cliiidicn olten 
III situaiions wheie they arc the sole bre.id 
winners And th.ii until this siirviv d is 
man.igcd it is vciv dillicult loi grass toots 
women to engage in theoretical debate 
niohilisaiion lobbying and group 
demonstrations on issues which impact on 
the veiv survival wc arc trying so hard to 
ensure |IWI ‘f| Furthei she iigues 

1hc challenge to glass loots sistcis within 
the women s movement is to lind wavs ol 
nctwoiking acioss the gap ol assumptions 
that on the one hand middle class women 
iic matci tally secure and therefote don t 
have any piohicms so thcic is nothing wc 
can conn ihute to then lives .ind on the other 
hand the guilt telt by some ot the more 
pi ivilcgcd sistei s about then matci lal sccui ity 
I mi lOl 

I conclude this section by pointing out two 
picviously unmcntioncd factors which 
account fur the specilicity ol Caribbean 
feminist politics The first is the issue of 
scale Canbhean countiics arc usually small 
island slates (except for Bcli/c Guyana 
Surinam, and French Guiana), with relatively 
small populations ranging from a couple of 
hundred thousand to a lew million people 


At Its peak tlicCanbbean feminist movement 
has never included more than a tew lumdicd 
sfll-dclincd Icminists 1hc impact ol 
smallei groups ol women in these societies 
has to be uncJei stood in the context ot the 
si/c ol Ihc societies Ihc groups oulteach 
through the media, public lora, etc their 
coincidence with the tntcin.itional feminist 
movement and the UN Decade lor Women 
and Ihe presence ol org,inisatiuns and 
insitiulions with regional oulte.ich suclras 
the Women and Development Unit 
(WAND) CAIRA etc 

riu second l.icloi IS leliilcd to the 
iransMion which is obscicable within 
Caribbean leminist oruanising Ironi the 
e.iilv period ol the |y7()s - mid I98()s to 
Ihe kite lyxOs OOs In the lyTOs-mid 
UtKOs the sell dclined leminists being so 
lew in number h id no allies but e.ich olhci 
in societies which held all the well known 
negative stcrcotvpcd im.igcs ol kminisis 
Il c as biibuiiKis Icsbi ms anti men 
masculine etc) I licv also tended lode line 
themselves isdislmct Iromitislitulion.discd 
woiiic n s Of Uiiilisal ions w hic h the y lie I c c I Veil 
asii.iditioii.il IC IS scivine to ni.iini im Ihc 
status quo icg iidine women s pl.ice m the 
society through then wellare onenied 
outre ich I hese oreanis.iiions included the 
Business ind Prole ssioii.ll Women s Clubs 
the Soropiomisis the I lonesscs Mothers 
I nionsoK hurchvs etc Thecutrcniperiod 
ol the lysOs IWOs has however seen the 
uiivc buildine ol hi idgesactoss this divide 
(nhcrconsiitiieiKicsol womenbeinu linked 
with m this period include the Women s 
Studies Groups at the university campuses 
ind women s m ichineries m the various 
L’overnmcnts ot the legion 7 his networking 
IS related on the one hand to the increased 
awareness ol Icimnist concerns by the 
traditional women s orgaiiis.itions and on 
the othci to a aeneril shili awav Irom 
ideological doemalism on the pari ol the 
temiiiists 1 he lormer is lelated to the spiead 
andaccepunceot lemmistideismCaribbc in 
societies <ind ihi latter perhaps to a variety 
ol laclois such IS post-modern notions ol 
power Ihe disal lec lion ol socialism leading 
to the tall ot eastern Fumpc etc 

Fhese nelwoiks wotk in interesting ways 
on specific issues For example, it is on the 
issue ol violence against women that the 
greatest coming together can Ik, observed 
since violence is now act opted as a lact ol 
women s lives trrcspeclive ol their class 
st.iiux 01 tace Howcvei, on political and 
economic issues sui h as Stiuctural 
Adjustment and the Debt Crists, Free Trade 
Zones, anti US positions (e g Ihe invasions 
ol Grenada Panama, etc) the feminist 
organisations which sh ire an anii-impenalist 
analysis are usually at the fureftont usually 
collaborating with other women and men 
Irom the left political organisations, labour 
movement, development NGOs, etc 


HI , 

International Feminism Revisited 

llie experiences ol dilfcrence in the. 
Curo American leminisl movement, in 
addition to i.itid linked to) the emcigence 
of lemimst movcmctiis m the thud woild 
make it impossible to lalk ahoul a 
homogeneous lemimst inicinationalism but 
rather an international divei sily of feminisms 
Peter W.iieiman sees the contemporary 
experience of lemimst and women s 
intemaiionalism |as| richer moic complex 
and vailed than that ol Ihc conieinporaiy 
laboui movement |l‘)‘>2 21 He suggests 
tour reasons for this (I) Tlie lack ot the 
perceived tliicat ol the women s movement 
by capital m state iiowei inteinationally, 
which has hence provided aielatively benign 
itmospheie lor its development (2) Ihc 
coincidence ol the tontenipoi.uy lemimst 
movement with the shift trom indusiiial to 
ml >1111 ition capitalism which piovided the 
iiioioi loi inicinational aw itcnc's ind 
linkages <1) The novelty and ciicigy ol the 
inovcmont and the absence ol inv equivalent 
to the bureauctatic inieriialional socialist 
or ti.idc union orgamsaiions (4) The 
oiitieach ol the iiio'cnicni is not s mply 
global (or worldwide) but holistic i e 
iddiesstnt! a multiplic ity ot torms and levels 
ol domination letritoriallv ruo.ed in 
national icgional and intctn<ilional arenas, 
and addressing themselves to cross national 
and cross global pioblems (Waterman 
IW2 2 

Walcrm.in s assessment tends to suggest 
the achuvement ot an unpioblcmatic 
compleinentanly among the spectrum ot 
leminisms than the vitriolic debates ol the 
I97()s and 1980s within the l,uro American 
lemimst movement would lead one to believe 
Waterman s view is perhaps a reflection of 
the 1990s the movement does seem to 
have moved Irom the dogmatism and 
exclusivity ot the I97()s to a raognition of 
difference and evidenceeven points to some 
convergence 

Based on ten years ot ac ti visni in Canbbean 
Icnimist polities as well as involvement in 
a number ot issues in the international 
feminist aicna, I see both problems and 
possibilities with the present scenano ot 
international leminisms 

It would be loo simplistic to asseti. on the 
one hand, that within the current spectrum 
ot intcinational feminisms, there is an 
embracing rather than a divisive notion of 
diffcrencc.ot on theother that the previoqxfy 
politically polarised leminisms have now 
con verged Neither observation is completely 
accurate I think that it is true to say that 
diversity in the international temirtist 
movement is mure accepted now than it was 
in the 1970s and 1980s And certainly, even 
the must extreme positions within Ihe 
movement would not be cause lor the 
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pui i!in>> \ toiciKc' ot lOcnlogiCdl difference. 
VO IImi.II. tensile o< the experience ol 
soculistn intcrndtionally ' However, the 
coniiddiitoiy posiiions (emcrgini: Irom 
dillcicni .malyscs ul women's subordinate 
posiiHm(s) in socictylics). and hence leading 
to dtllciem stiaiegics tor change) arc olten 
trrcconcildhlc I cannot accept, tor example, 
liberal Icminists'battle with the US military s 
dtscnminaiotv recruitment practices acainsi 
women, in i loniext wheie US miliiaiy 
might has been and continues to he laigeied 
against the people (including women) ol the 
thud woild And ( herrie Moraga. loi 
example a lesbian woman ol colour 
poweilully argues against white lesbian 
sepaiatism in the US 

# 

Noihankyou sisieis Kan tpiepaicmysell 
a levoluiionai V iiackct that makes no sense 
when I leave the white suburbs ol W.iiciiown 
Massachusetts and lake the I line lo Black 
Roxhuiv I heal Iheie aie some women in 
this town plotting a h'\hnm (hci emphasis) 
levolulion What docs this mean about the 
I black I hoy shot in the head |h\ a white cop| 
IS whal I want to know I am a lesbian I 
want a movement that helps me to make 
some sense ol the tup liom Waieitown to 
Roxbiny lioin white lo Black | lOK^ \iv| 

These lw o examples point lo the kinds ol 
problems w hic h ,u ise w hen libei al and rachc al 
Icminists iiuil^sc only Ihegendci dimension 
withinacloseclahistoMcal setting andchoose 
lo ignote oihei (iiiterloc king) oppressions ol 
lace, class and nation 
On the othei hand n mtisi he lecogniscd 
that a ceitam degiee ol conveigcncc h.is 
laken/is taking place Valeiie Biyson stales 
loi ex.tmple 

thcic aic signs that dillcieni peispcctives 
aie diawing closei logcihci .is they move 
away liom then oiigins in male Ihcoiv and 
become mcieasingly based on the lealilies 
ol women s lives and stiugules Thus 
although libcial Icminists may hope to 
chanec only gendei lelalions .ind lo keep 
.ill oihci siiuctuies inl.ici in piacticc then 
ideas h.i\c I.II ie.iclnng and subvcisi\e 
iinplu.itions that challenge both conven 
lional lanniy sii in lines and dominant 
economic thinking At the same lime 
socialist Icminists aie mcieasingls 
disinclined to pieach the neccssiiv oi 
imminenceolanti-capitalisilevoluiion and 
like ladical Icminists they .lie now mine 
likely lo dele lid existing legal lights .ind 
lefoims (such as legal ahoitions oi l.imil\ 
allowances) than lo dismiss these as mcie 
loimalities |IW’ Vi 41 

^ One ol my maioi pioblenis with the 
cuiient tnleinaiion.il and ('atihhean 
iuminisi aienas is whal I perceiie as an 
oveitidingly ie-.n live insie.id ol pio .iciive 
lendcncy, a Ickus on issue based stiuggles, 
c.impaigns and coalitions I do agree lh.it this 
has been ncccss,iry loriaisingconsc loiisness 
and building oui organisational powet 


Interestingly howevci. lust as state powet 
beckons, post>modurn Tcminist ihcoiising 
seems to be positing an opposing tiaiectory 
Current theory c|uestions monolithic notions 
ol powci legiuding the state, lor cx.imple 
and tends instead toward a Fuuc aultiaii notion 
ol powet <isdispersed,etc While I tecognise 
the positive dimensions ot this pcrs|>ctlive 
I leel that it would he veiy easy to get i aught 
m the ti ap whic h sup|iorts us operating within 
OUI little spheres ol powci, exident lor 
example, in loan W.illaeh Scott s statement 
that. 

wc need to uplace the notion thal social 
powci isimilied cohciem .iiid ccntialiscd 
with something like Michcl loiicaiilts 
concept ol powet asdispcisedconstcllalions 
ol iinei|ual lelaiionshtps disciiisivelv 
constilutcd in social lieldsol loicc Within 
these pioc esses and sti ucluies theie isioimi 
loi a coiKcpl ol hum.in agency as the 
altcmpi to tonsil tiet an identity able a 
set ol lel.ifionships a society withiiucitain 
limits and within I iiigii.ige |lhHS 4'*! 

While il thecuiteni iiilein.itional political 
econoniv is anything to go by male 
dominant contiol is ireating laigei ind 
mine iinilied politic aland economic bloc ks 
which .ire exploiting thud woild peoples 
to iinpiecedented extents in human histoiy 
I don 1 think lh.il we can alloicl to deny 
the challenge ot state political powei 
Obviously howeyci the .issiimplion thal 
women in power will iiecessaiily piomole 
women s inleiesis has been disproyed by 


the phenomena ot Indira Gandhi and 
Margaiei Thatcher And this is cleaily 
related lo the caiitei discussion ot women 
intheUS imlitaiy Despite this I think that 
the chalicng.' lo policies gcnei.iied wiihm 
the I irsi woi Id such as Sii uc itii al Acl)ustnieni 
which are premised on the exploitation o) 
women in the third wui Id | see lot example 
Anlrobus 198*) 7-11| has to come Irom 
gcndei conscious powei hiokeis in both 
lirsi and third world scicieiies acting in 
consoit, lalhci than seeing ihe inlercsts ol 
people in the geo-|H>lilical north .ind south 
as opposed Ceilain elements ol the cut leni 
enviionmcntal nuncineiu seem lo suggest 
such a possibility 

While the problems and contr.idieliuns 
ol Ihe inteinalional leniinisi movement 
cannot he ignoied Iheie .iie many posuiy es 
and possibiliiies w Inch need lo be vahcl.ileci 
I ollci two posiiiye .ispects ol the ciiiicni 
scenaiio ol inierii.ilional li minisi 
oig.inising Ihe lirst is ihc growing 
iccogimion Ills! ^Oyearsaltci Iheeiiiplion 
ol Ihe second wase ol the tennnisi 
movcmeni ol eciulci inecpialilv 
mternalionallv lol i oiirsc ihis si.itemini 
hikes into iccoun'lhc inteiloc kiiie ol oihei 
inequahlics ol cl iss i.ice, n.ilioii cic as 
well as ihe noiion ol spcxilicily in Jillcicni 
conlexisj lhatthc iinpcliisloi ihisi.liielled 
hv women oie inisini' on i imihiphciiv ol 
issues ii.u.mgLol Icycisiiiilicii sue idles 
.IS well IS loiming nciwoiks .ind coalilion 
whuh cut icioss llic li.iclilion.il baiiieis 
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which had separated ihtsm (ot rare, class, 
nationality, language, sexuality, ideologu al 
dillcrenccs, etc), ik a powcrtul Mgn ol the 
possibility ol an alternative vision ol the 
world A vision which necessarily 
challenges the philosophical assumptions 
and underpinnings ol a white, western- 
dominatcd woild 

Linked to this is the strong challenge hy 
third world lemiiiisms lo the international 
leminisl discouise and piaxis One ol the 
reports I have heard liom dillcrenl third 
world women who particip iic\l in the l‘)85 
End ol the Decade Contciencc in Nairobi 
IS ih.ii in then petcepiton the women who 
Icami the most Irom the conlerencc were 
those Iroin the lirsi world lor by I9KS it 
was no longei the case that white Euro 
Amciican teminisms pio\ ided the motoi lor 
women s theorising and organising 
inlcmatioiially but rather that they had a lot 
to learn about the situation ot othci women 
about the roles ol their countries in 
engineering and |K-rpclualing third world 
IHiveitv and undeidcvelopment etc This 
cli.illengcoi third world lemiiiismsisec idem 
at every international conteicnci held 
curienllv whethci the issue is I he Impact 
ol Stiuituial Adjustment and the Debt C iisis 
on Women Violence against Women 
Women s Health etc foi me the 
importance ol this Ires in the possibilitv ol 
rc envisioning the world whciepowci istuit 
wielded by the noith in the de'siiuctive 
instiunientalised wavsin which it has loi the 
hist live bundled yeais lejuon Audrel oide s 
poem which I see as i (lowcilul staleinem 
III le oiieiuinu the globe 

The I S and the t SSR lie the most 
powcilul eoiinliiLS 
in the woild 

hill only l/X ol Ihc world s population 
Aliican people arc also l/K ol the woild s 
population 

ol thil 1/4 IS Nigciian 

1/2 ol the world e population is Asian 

1/2 ol that IS Chinese 

Iheie aie 22 nations in the Middle east 

Most people in the world 

.uc Yellow Black Blown Bihii I emale 

Non Chiistian 

. and do not speak Lnglish 

By the yeai 2000 
the 20 laigest eiiies in the woild 
will have one thing in common 
none ot them will be in Euiope 
and none in the United States 

felted in Mohanty mi If 

IV 

Conclusion 

The papei sought to discuss the question 
of whether it is possible to t4k about an 
international lemmism by examining issues 
ot ‘dillercnce which have emerged in the 


movement since the early euphoria 
characterised by the 'stilcihiHid is global' 
sloganeering The differences which 
erupted in the buro*American feminist 
movement in the I970s-R()s weic related 
to ( 1 ) dillcrenl analyses ot women s 
suboidmation and(ii>ditlcicntcxpcncntcs 
(by gmups ol women) ol subordin.ition, 
based oil (actors ol i.icc 1 1 is' md luiiion 
in p.iiticular fuiihci ilu me ot 

third world teminisms iliiii ilu uco 
political and economic pciiphiiv uulwuhtn 
western industrialised nations i is intrinsic 
to the debate on dittcrence within the 
iniemational Icmmisi movemem Mohanty 
sums up the situation by arguing that third 
world Icminisis have insisted on the 
complex inurrelationships between 
tcminisi aniiicicist and nationalist 
stiuggics in lad the challenge ot thud 
world leminism to white western lemmism 
has been pieciscly this inescapable link 
between Icminisi and political liberation 
movcincnis And luither that ilie major 
analytic dillerctuc in ihc writines ot the 
enieigencc ol white wesleiii middle class 
libcr.il lemmism and the tcmimsi politics 
ot women ol colour is the contrast between 
a singuiai locus on gender as the basis tor 
equal rights and a locus on gender in 
relation to racc/class as part ot a hroadei 
libel ition struggle |1U9| I0II| 

Ibis thcoictical fiamework was used as 
the bickdiop till examining the [kiIiIics ol 
race and class within the contemporary 
C aiibbcMn feminist movement It is possible 
loidcmilyanumbei ot unique I eatures based 
on ihe ( arihht.in s experience ol lemimst 
oig.mismg lust C'anbbeanteminisipolitics 
may be located at the intersection between 
two sc par.ilt dis. nurses fhe one is Ihc post 
independence discoi'ise which h.is been 
eiappling with the past and present 
cxpetiencc's oi eolonialism and neo 
eolonialism Irom an anii impciialisi 
Iramewiirk whieh ineludcs the perspceiivcs 
ol laee and elass and the othei is Ihc 
Icminist disLourse(s) which oiiginatcid) 
internationally I he dominant stream w ithin 
Caribbean leniimsm mav he said to make 
the connection between laec class and 
nation in its theorising its vision tor change 
and Its practice Second, howcvci is the 
lact that the Caribbean posi-indcpcndcnce 
and Icminisi disc nurses gave pie eminence 
to me historical experience and present 
day situation ot Atiicans leading to an 
Alio-ccntiic lather than a multicultural 
paradigm I contend that this is an area 
icquiiing discussion and action in the 
luture And third is the tendency toward 
networking and coalition-huilding, 
between (t)tcminist, traditional women’s 
org.misalions women smachincncsinthc 
various governments ol the region and 
women’s studies groups/programmes tii the 
universities and ('i)thc lemimst movement 


and the left political parties, the Lihour 
movement, and the NGO movement (the 
latter includes such sectoral Interests as 
tarmers, rural development, the environ¬ 
ment youth etc) This aspect otCanhhe.in 
lemmism which is ultimately embracing 
rather than divisive is in my view, a product 
ot factors such as Caribbean peoples' 
collective resistance to colonial forces past 
and present, (he creation ot a culture oi 
sharing/caring in the lace ot scarce 
resources and dcpnvation (evident in 
Caribbean tamily/household forms, 
economic institutions such as the su-su’, 
the gayap’ * strategics lor childcare and 
care of the sick and elderly in circui.istonces 
where women have always been workers, 
etc) ihe si/e ot the island territories, and 
so on 

Finally thecurrent diversity of teminisms 
internationally was argued to include both 
problems and possibilities The ptoblems 
.lie laiuely iclatcd to analyses hy liberal 
and radical tcmimsis in particulai which 
speak only to the gender dimension within 
closed ahistorical settings and choose lo 
ignoic other interlocking opprcssio,is ot 
race class and nation And the tendency 
in some post modem lemimst theorising 
to relativism the abandonment ot reason, 
the notion ol powci as decentralised, 
dispersed etc(whichcontainshothpositive 
and iieg iti vc possibilities) and the primacy 
ot the text which in my view can lead 
to paralysis both at the individual and 
collective levels In relation to the laitci 
point I suppoit Marv Hawkeswonh’s 
statements that 

Although much can he gained by the 
iccognition that them ate many sides to 
every story and many voices to pmvidc 
jltcinativc accounts, the escape tiom the 
monotony ol monologue should not be at 
the expense ol the very notion of truth The 
need lo debunk sc lentistic assumptions about 
the unprohicniatical nature ol the obtective 
world docs not require the total repudiation 
of either external iculity oi the capacity toi 
ciitical ret lection and judgment 
The abandonment ol reason!s) is 
accompanied by a piolound sense ol 
resignation a nihilist recognition that there 
IS nothing to do because nothing can be 
done At a moment when the picpondcrance 
ot rational and moral argument sustains 
pri vcnptions lor women s equality it is 
a bil too cruel a conclusion and too 
reactionary a political agenda to accept 
that icason is impotent, that equality is 
impossible Should post modernism s 
seductive text gam .iscciidancv tl will noi 
be an iccidcnt that jMiwei icmains in the 
hands ol white males who c ui i c nily possess 
11(1989 SS6 571 

I sec the jiossibilitics in intcinaiional 
lemimst organising in its levoluttonary 
potential to translorm the c urrent axis ol the 
world at all levels 
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Notes 

1 I iiKlude here the academii duciplines of 
history sociology poiiltcs government, 
literjluie and linguiwcti. artistic expression 

\suchds novels poetry plays painting theatre 
music tlx,.' ‘'line the steelbami and calypso 
which are indigenous iornis) dance and 
carnival and journalism through the media of 
radio pnnt and television 

2 Crude society and culture was iirsi defined 
by M Cl Smith as iollows 

The creole complex has its hisioiical base 
in slavery plantation systems and 
colonialism Its c ultural comjHisition mtrrot s 
Its lacidl mixture Eiiiopcan and African 
elements picdominate in fairly standaid 
combinations and relationships The ideal 
loimsol institutional litc such as govei nnK nt 
religion I imily and kinship law piopeiiy 
education economy and language are ol 
Euiopc in derivation in consequence 
diltciing nictiopolitan alliliations produce 
dillciing MiMons of cicok chliuic But in 
lhciicreok(.oiiii xis these msiiiiitionaltoims 
disvige liom then metropolitan models in 
gii ltd ol Icssei degree tohi local conditions 
|I%S S) 

t I owe this insight to loan blench long 
standing Icmmisi activist tounding memher 
ol Sislicn Theatre Collective and the 
Carihhc an Association loi f cminisl Rcseaich 
ami Action tC'AFRA) and currcntlv Co 
ordinalor ol the (arihbcan (NGO) Policy 
Development Centre tC PDC) 

4 The su su IS a group practice ol pooling 
money nvei a specified peiiod the sum ol 
which IS given to e ich donor m turn it is a 
mutual savings system Ihe word and the 
conccjil are thought to originate Irom Ihe 
Yoruha susu fHancock 1981) 82 Warner 
Lewis 1991 t| cited in Haksh Soodeen 
1992 I42| Ihe gavip is defined as co 
operative group lahoiii given hy neighbours 
ami It lends in some piiv He undertaking such 
as laiming oi house building in return loi 
loud and dunk The word has a possible 
multiple etymology oiiginatmg citlrer liom 
ihi; form gayap Irom the Amerindian 
language Cumanagotan tWiner 1992 or 
from the Wulol loriii gaanyep meaning all 
ihepeojile acolleetive [Wornei Lewis 1991 
169 cilcdinBaksh S(M)deenl992 IS4| While 
these two words arc specific to Tnnidadian 
usage olhei words signifying the same 
acliMlics and concepts are to be found 
throughout the Ciiihhe in 
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Ethiopian Womoi in the Period of 
Socialist Transformation 

Yeshi H Mariam 

rhewomcn Mno\ i nicni in tin foniui \iHuili\Uoiiiuiusvia\ to u hn m i Mem Mtlnmnedimothi hroadei t>ame\%oik 
ofMalt wdalistinoitnum u u udi wonu n snifimiiuitiointendtdtoot wen nhltifed to ignore t\Mie\ of Mf’tiifiiance 
in thi lives of women siu h os tin siiol di\ ision of lohoui both at bonii and at the woik plat i i ontrol over their 
sesuaUts and felt lilts lU 

This aitule i xannm s tin hthiopiaii < xptiniui and tin status of women htfoie and after the revolution The lote 
ofthi Resoliitionais hliiopian Women s Assot latnm in socialist transfoimation and its reluliomhip with the socuilut 
mosenient is also nsowed 


I HIS paper will look at whether the 
hihiopian women soigaiiisation undei the 
stKialist system known as Revolutionary 
Fthiupian Women s Association (RFWA) 
was aicountahle to its membeis women 
or the socialtst government It will tiy to 
examine the relation between the socialtst 
movement anti the women s moscmtnt 
The lirst settion will biiclly discuss the 
plate ol women s oiganisations in sot lalist 
movements and tries to look at the. lelation 
between the state women s organisations 
and women The second settion will deal 
with the condition ot Tthiopian women 
bc'lorc and during the soc lalisl system The 
first pait ol this section smII piovide a 
backgiound information on the condition 
ol 1 thiopian women beloit the Socialist 
Revolution Here the emphasis is on the 
land tenure system and luial women lor the 
majority ol the population it side in the 
eounti yside I he set ond pait ol this scelion 
will look at Ihc changes brought about by 
the socialist levolution and the third bi lelly 
examines the lole ol RhWA at the time 
finally some concluding stateineiHs will 
be made 

I 

Women in Socialist Movement 

The women s mosement in the contex' ot 
the lot liter soeulist ec'untries was to a larger 
extent subsumed into the broader Iramework 
ol state socialist movement i e women s 
organisations and movements were mainly 
nunipulatcd by Ihc state This undermined 
the emergence and de>elopnienl ol 
independent women s movements ot 
organisations In other winds, the process 
ot 'emancipation alter the seizure ot state 
power turned into an imposition trom above 
so that women’s roles were rcndeied 
paskive ' In those count!ics women were 
not allowed to have then own organisations 
that were independent ol the stale There 
was no space lor women to air then 
collective interests or to dctcnci them 
especially it these interests weic against 


the policies ol their respective socialist 
goveriimcnls In this connection Molyiieux 
noted that 

post icsolutionaiy states permit no 
autonomous oi even semi autonomous 
women s movement all women soiganisa 
lions aie strictly suhoidinated to the paity 
and to Us social and economic piioritics 
IMolviicux l%l I6| 

Women s organis.itions in such societies 
weic imposed liom above One can 
Ihcrt lore say ih.ii the history ol the women s 
movement is pai t ol the histoiy ot the scKialist 
movement 

Ihc lad that these movetiienis and 
oiganisations were initiated by the socialist 
movement docs not howcvcr.cliscrcdttthem 
A great deal has hcHtn achieved as a result 
ol measutes taken by socialist governments 
ai id by the cl I Ol Is made by women t hemsci ves 
within the limit set by governments 
(especially in countries whcie Ihc socialist 
movements w< ic popular ones) These 
achiesemcnts .irc especially evident in the 
cases ot socialist countries in the third 
world I he aieas in which women benelitcd 
Irom the changes biought about by socialist 
levolutions included the abolition ot kin 
control over maitiagc and pmhibition ol 
child mariiagc equal share ol properly 
inheritance maternity leave protective 
legislation etc (Molyneux 198^49] 
Nc'cdlcss to say that Ihc changes biought 
about in such aieas were invaluable in the 
hie ol women 

InC'uba torinsiiuicc women enjoy c*qual 
economic political and social rights The 
sharing ol domestic labour is iiicorpoiated 
in the marriage law The government not 
only established these rights legally it also 
tried to implement them and lormed 
inslit Jtions tothal eftcct and also to alleviate 
the burden ol repioduc ton on women The 
much ellort was made to raise public 
awareness through the channels such as 
education and the media so as to bung 
altitudinal changes is to be appreciated 
ILcahy 1986 9| BcngcisdorlandHagcman. 
stating he changes brought about in Cuban 


women s lives by the provision ol tiee 
social services wnXe 

one has only to talk to any 42 year old Cuban 
woman to watch her eyes as she discusses 
the ditleicncc between hci lite before 1959 
and her lilc now as she describes her pride 
in what she and her neighbuuis have seen 
come to pass aiound them shaped by their 
own hands and then own efforts One has 
only to spend time with any 20 year old 
Cuban women to understand that she is 
completely liee ol areas of conflict (the 
anxiety ol economic dependence on a man, 
tor example) which we ourselves will never 
totally overcome I Bcngcisdorl and Hageman 
1979 272J 

When we come to the former Soviet Union, 
the most advanced scuialist country ol the 
period we sec that women have had a ceifain 
degree ot political influence tn polity* 
making This la:ahy maintained istheresult 
ot a high degree ol representation ot difterent 
levels lU'ahy 1986 72) Quoting Hough, 
she said that 

Women arc extiemely well represented 
among Soviet professionals noimally 
involved in polic y advocacy and analysis as 
pait of their vocation For example, in 1970 
women constituted 45 pet cent of vuz 
(college) teachers. 40 per cent ot Soviet 
scientists 45 per cent of Soviet journalists 
and witters, and 82 pel cent ot economists 
and planners Moreover they were 32 jiei 
cent of the leaders of organs ol state 
adminisliation party Komsomol, trade 
union and other public organisations and 
their structural subdivisions (Hough in 
Leahy 1986 72) 

Chinese women also gained a lot Irom the 
reform of family law "The mairiage 
legislation ol the Chinese soviets, more 
radical than anything that was to lollow, was 
notable lor its lack ot restriction on divorce' 
(Davin 1987 151) The new mamage law 
had an overall emancipatory role on women 
Irom patnarchai Icudalistic subjugation 
In the case of other third world counlnes 
too. the policies formulated and partially 
implemented in the area ol mamage laws. 
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iirfKriUincc .inU propony ownership weic 
mil msigiiiiuanl However, ttuwgh in inosi 
cases, the law i;a\e equal evonotnn. .inU 
pirlilicai rights, this was not lull> put into 
' pi^licc 

Jl wc lortirusi (he conJiiions ol women 
in these cniiniries with those ol vapitalisi 
countries, we see that women in ilw stKialisi 
couiMncs wcie lairing heilei ihan women in 
the lapitahsi loumncs |Leahv I24| 
Lasahy has ihe lolhtwtng to say 

In the area ol puhln. pioUuLiion women in 
the Soviet Union and Cuba have in.ide 
Uemendous strides towaid a moie equal 
economic position In both nations women 
have equal lights with men to cmplovmcnt 
and wages In addition, women spioductivc 
as well as icpioduclixe capaeitics aie 
lecogiiiscd and compiehcnsivc matcinity 
henctits are guaranteed to all In both ol 
these nations proieciive legislation has 
limited women's paiticipation in ceitain 
iKiupations Howevei in these s.ises the 
Vvage disparity between male and lemale 
docs not tend to be as gicat as it is in the 
United States and Mexico |Lcahy 
19«6 122 211 

She hereby argues that patriarchy’ is loser’ 
m socialist countries than m capitalist thanks 
to socialism 

However. Molyneux tells us that an 
equivalent ol what was ai hieved in socialist 
countries as a result ol socialist revolutions 
has gradually been taking place in the 
capitalist world as well She argued that 
capitalist countries arc catching up as lai as 
women'scondition aicconcerned .She wiote. 

Historians ol Fuiopean capitalism base 
• shown how 'liheialisaiion mcuiiedwiih 
the spiead ol commodity lelalions in the pie 
capitalist economy and led to Ihe giadtial 
dissolution ol the piesioiis social lelalions 
aiulpioperiyloimsjFoistei andRaniiin 1976 
Cieighion I9K()| Allhcsameiiniepatiiaichal 
eonti ols o\ ei women and v< mngei men w ere 
challenged and weakened Undci stKialisi 
governments wc sec an analogmis piiwess 
taking place The dilleicnce is that the time 
span IS very much shottci (Molyneux 
I98S SO) 

While patriarchy UKisencd as a icsiill ol 
capitalist development, most ol ihcciedii loi 
challenging patiiaichv iind achieving some 
goals should go to the women’s movement 
in these capitalist countiies The persistent 
demands imposed on those governtneiiis by 
Ihc women's movement ihiough women s 
organisations have undeniably positive 
cliccis on the ch.inging landscape ol 
painarchal world The concern hcic is to 
show that It IS very dilliciilt to s|)cak ol a 
similar process ol aiiiononioiis women s 
movement' in the lonicxi ol socialist 
countries where independeni women s 
iMganisationswore viriu<illy non-exisieni In 
lact. no women's organisations existed in 
ihcunimuntncs As noted they wen.* cieated 


and vc'iy much maniptilaU'd by the soc'iahsi 
si.iies ' Moivneuv staled this l.ici as lollows 

Ilieii ini sepaiaie woiiK'n s organis.iiion 
in iIk • nSR ,md tins is luslilic'd on the 
gioiinds that sexual inequalities no loneei 
exist iheie The actual role ol women s 
oigaiiisaiions when they do exisi x.iiies 
liomsotiniix uuoiintix but in none do the v 
exeicisL am irolitKalatiionoim in ii.ins<’iess 
the conxeiuional guidelines ol soci.disi 
IKilicv on women Al most llux max .icl is 
.1 mild loi m ol piessuiegioup but one w ithotii 
muchpowei InihePURy thericiiciall mon 
III Yemeni Women has been engaged in 
pioeiding leehnieal naming toi women and 
limning women s sewing co opeialixes 
caiiying oui hxgicnc and iiutiiiional 
ediic alumal win k among women (es|X'e lallv 
motheis) populaiising the pioxisionsol die 
Family law and piaclising maiiiaec 
counselling It has ,iho\e all been a social 
andeducalionaloigamsation olaii.idilional 
women swellaiekind c.iiivingoulaelivilies 
that weie eciiainlx mipoiiani and whieli 
could subsianiially impioM women s 
position but not mobilising women diieeilx 
loconlionipievailingmale lemale lelations 
(Molyneux 1979 u. M 1981 14 IX) 

The question siill remains as to whellici 
women wcic cm.incipaicd trom paiiiaieli il 
rule in these (ouniiies as claimed bx ilnii 
governments Weie women s oigaiiisaiions 
meant to libeiaie women or on the conn iiy 
to see to that women comriluiie their sh.iic 
to the soc lalisi c onsii uc lion w liic h esseni 1 il IX 
meant econoinii de xelopmetit' In oiliei 
woids whom weie ilu women s 
oigamsalionsiiitliose eoimiiiesaceouniahli 
to women themseixes oi the soei.ilist 
govcinments ’ How ilo we explain Ihe powei 
relation bet wcvn women soig.inis.iiionsaiid 
the lespeciixe goxeinmenis * 

In spue ol all the elloiis m.ide bx' the 
socialist goxeinmenis and Ihe subseixunt 
women s moveineris women in these 
countiies weie not emancipated liom 
patnarchal rule 1 hough ihev wcie siiccesslul 
in mobilising women in the public spheic 
Ihisby ilsell opened up a new sei ol piohlems 
lor women by multiplying then wotk load 
The condition ol women in some ol these 
countiies pioved that women paitieipaiine 
in Ihc public sphere is not the solution loi 
emancipating women liom p.iiiiaich.d 
dominations' Molyneux asseiied this bv 
saying that 

while piogicsshas been made iniriaiix aieas 
equality between the sexes let alone the 
'emaiicipaiionol women islai lioinh.ixiiie 
been lealiscd even in the nioie iiidusii lalised 
and lone istiblished socialist stales 
IMoIvneiis loss SO I 

Apaii liom piomoiine women s 
paiticip.iiion m ihe public spheie and lamily 
reloims all othei pioinises made by the 
socialist govcinments remained ch.inges th 
luie, but not m praciic e Are.is sue li .isc ontiol 


oxei sexu.ititv domestic w'otk loail public 
poxvei.x (tilde ate and lomrol ol one s U'liilily 
weie leli untouched It is es|H'ciallv so in 
the cakes ol the lliiulwoild kki h.ixeani|ile 
examples tot that II we take the case' ol 
('hma ami the Soxiel I iiion 

socieix max well 'take caie ol all iliildteii 
ce|Uallx III ('Inna oi tin Soxiei I nnm but 
IKIIliei SOI lelv extends the state pioxisioil 
ol child e.iie that has undoiibledix iKeUiiod 
III these societies to tile inoie l.idlelll 
exanniiaiion ol the donnsiu ami social 
ics|x>nsibili(iesol woine'ii iiid men Indeed 
(be exclusion ol women lioin public powci 
IS .IS inaiked I b.iluie ol stale socialism .Is 
Il IS ol capitalism and the poteiilial ol the 
socialist slate to lonliol sexualilx lias been 
ampiv demoiisii ue'd diioiieboui ihe lasKin 
bloc couilllles Ilieie isxeix lltlle eXldeiKc 
lioin loiixim|)k eilliei( hiiiaoi ihe Soxiet 

I mon th.ii iIk state li is mx mieiesi in 
tiKoiiiii'ine dial moK imieslianied sexual 
iiileieouise which I m’cls ciiMsmcs with 
such ciilhusiasiii II xans I os’ lxt| 

t isewlit'ie she .ilso cited dial 

|m| Ihe ease ol ilic one c liilcl polie x in( Inn i 
wh ilevei Ihc iiulixKill li XXislu sol |)iiiicnlai 
women n is «enei.illx ilu needs ol the 
soclclxlh.il lie "ixcn piioillx loi ill dial 

II IS dilliciill III ibincl>n illoielliei in i 
consnlei monot social Heeds iml iinbx iclii il 
clcsiic till ilnidiiii Ol mine ill in one i In Icl 
Ol lo dismiss Ilu I'licl ol loi cd ihoilion 
11 xans IOS'041 

Women soij.inisaiionsinilicsc cotiiuiies 
weic moie ucoiinl ibic loilusi iii ihmilnx 
Wcie lolbeii iiumbiis llux wcic used is 
ehannels comic Cline ilu •'oxcinnuni iild 
women llowivci iliis \c is lo 11 ii u exlc nl 
one sided I e lioni lopcioxxii xxheiebx 
eoxeinmeni policies on xxonun loiimiliieci 
bx llie goxcinnu Ills xxeic iinplc iiu nied II 
.inv oie nils ilioii c ised to ueomplisli lliis 
task Ol wlu M ilu IC spe 1 lixe "oxc llllllc III It II 
ih.il oiemisiiion xc is nol luedecl ils lole 
bec.niu xcix miiamil iiul uiiiiii|Kiit.ml oi 
as in the c.isc ol ( liiii.i cimine the cniimal 
lexolnlion it xconicl he disbamlcd (Rilex 
1992 I'( Kiley obseixed that .ilici n w.is 
remst tied in 19791 u h.is been dish inded lot 
the peiioci ol (be ellllUl il texollllioii) the 
main I isk id the Ml ( bin.i Womens 
I edei.ilion i A( WI ) 

was to mobilise women loi uoxcinmeiil 
campaigns and iluic iic many icpoilsihal 
ihe I e'de i al Ion was c onside'i e d lo he woi king 
less lot women than toi the paitv and 
goxe'imiu III |llom>' mcl llcisli.illc'i iiiKilex 
1992 I 'I 

ACWI IS III ex.inipic ol xeomen s 
oig.inis.illons III soel.ilisl coiiiUiies bill not 
an e'Xeepiion in beine inmipitl.iud bx ilic 
eoxc'inmenl 

Ihe piohlem with tins Ink ol tmie 
|iendcnee w ,is th.ii ihc xx omen s otg.inisaiions 
Icnded or obliged lo iirnoie issues ol 
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sitzmlicanLC in ihc lives ol women such as 
■lie sexual division ot labour both ^it home 
iml ihc sicrcotypint! and the ever devaluation 
ol whatever undertaken by women at the 
woik plate, eontiol ol women s sexuality, 
lertilily and the sphere ol politital power 
1hcse oiganisations loukl not mobilise 
women around the issues mentioned, lot the 
latici were not pericived as piobicms ot 
pi unary nature, rather as those that would 
disappeai with the disappeaianie ot Iht 
etonomii. problems caused bv capitalism II 
llieie weie aiiv allcmpts by any organisation 
lo mobilise women the government would 
declare the oig.inisation ic.iction.iiy loi 
tiying to divert the socialist cause I his 
alleged leaciionary move was olten 
altiibuted lo an alliance with the western 
Icminist groups 

II 

Ethiopian Women and the 
.Socialist System 

fuhiopia IS one ol the least developed 
coualnes with ihe population si/c ol SS 
million growing at the lateol ^ percent pei 
.innum'OlIhcse womenconsiitiiieanecjual 
halt [MHI I) IWt 11 Being oneol ihc most 
underdeveloped countius its people are 
exposed to all Kinds ol pioblems such .is 
poveity wai disease illiliiacy In almost 
all aspects women aic even woisc oil than 
men All itu huidetis involved in the 
piiKiealioii be III tig and icMiiiie clidciteii 
.ind also icpic msliiim Ihc lalxiui loicc iie 
home exclusively by women side bv side 
with then .iclivc iiivolvemenl in ihc dav to 
day pioduciivc ictivities along with men 
I hey .ilso sullei liom culliiril piactices 
such as early marii.ige, circumcision etc 
Ihc gendci lelation is basc'cl on male 
dominaiiic that cm be leltiied to as 
patiiaichal Patitaichv icsidcs at home in 
IhewoiKplaceandthepublic livesol women 
I thiopia IS a picdominanllv agi.inan 
society wheie W (lei cent ot ihc populaiion 
lives in Ihe couniiyside (SIDA IW2 IS|ol 
which the economic ally active popul.ilioii ot 
W per cent men and 9^ pei cent women aie 
engaged in agricultuie (SIDA 1*192 4I| 
Women participate equally in agricultural 
activities sotliatthecalegorvoi housewives 
IS not appiopriale loi these women despite 
then c.illinulhemselvc so inleinalising Ihe 
patiiaichal conception ol woiK as only lhai 
which IS leniiineiaied Women s woik is 
govemc'dbv aiigidsexu.ildivisionol l.iboui 
Heie IS a good description ol an as|K'ct ol 
the division ol labour in rural btliiopia made 
by an English iiavcilei Walioi Plowden as 
quoted by Richard Pankhursi 

The duties ol women compiisc the whole 
ot domestic labotii themcndoingonly thiee 
things soldieiing ploughing oi mcic.imdc 
ntlairs matters as can only he fieiloimcHlon 
tourneys In the house a man does nothing 


and Ihc time ol all the women is geneially 
tully occ iipicd Irom day light till dai k Even 
the wives and concubines ot wealthy men 
ate nevei cniiielv Idle as the spinning ol 
coitonloithendiessesisunceasing besides 
these miillitailulls duties she has to diudge 
to all the clillcii nl maikcts have a sc leniilic 
knowledgcol puces weed the coin at certain 
seasons and take caie as best as she can ot 
the chdehen is piovidcncc may have 
bestowed ufioii hei I know ol iiocouiUiy 
wheic the tom lie wciik so haid |Pankhuist 
111 Alekc PlgStl) 

What IS WOISC IS that their woik iK.*vcr 
counted as woik Due to the low valiialion 
and dchbeiaie negligence ot them labour 
women were loi i cd to believe that what they 
were doing would not count as work In a 
survey ol emplovnient conducted in l‘)70, 
by Ihe ( ciilial Statistics Ofhee only 7 pci 
cent it all the women ol Plhiopia were 
leporied to be economically active III O 
1976 MI I his IS a clear indicaiion ot how 
devalued women s woik had been 

I he sc xii.il division ol labour as desci ibed 
above was closely linked Ui and leinloiceJ 
by some ideological ch.iiacieiis ilion ol 
womanhcMicI Due lo Ihc patiiarchal system 
the noim has alw lys been 

lo associate die lughesi values exclusivciv 
with masctilinilv and to conceive ol the 
viiiucscil tnasciilinity almost c xclusivciy in 
tcims ol legicssivc capacity Although in 
some I'Mxips Ihc disliihulion ot wealth and 
powLi keeps women liom a whollv 
suhoidinalc po iiion nuiily all Ihc peoples 
ol (iicatci I thiopia considet women 
gcnciuallv iiilciioi cxpiess little il any 
apple c lation ol disuiie lively Icmininc ti aits 
and luiboiii many idioms ol contempt toi 
allegcdlcinalcatliihulcsIlA'vinc 1974 ‘)4| * 

Womenhadavety iniciiot posiiioncompaiecl 
with Ihc II inen compaliiots In some ethnic 
gioups they were liken lo hyenas lor 
instance 

(linage ccinsidci the woman tohe uiheicnily 
iiiiiiiot .d and a c onsiaiii sucnc c ol coni<imina 
lion ol men unless she ihiI tims cleansing 
iiiuals attei eliildhnih mensiiuation and 
sexual mtci coin sc Kola males icgaid women 
aswc.ik shaip mnuued .indla/v andhighly 
dangcious holli lucausc they may inicil 
men dining Ihoii menstitial peilods and 
hee lusi ol then ivid sexual dcsiics which 
loh men ol llieii slienglh Ihc Amliaia 
depieeiate women s aclivily and talk as 
inleiioi and chspai igc women s ehaiactcr 
as Linicliahle met uc.ichcious |Levtne 
l‘)74 S4| 

i his IS how palriuichy through the sexual 
divtsu n ot laboui tobs women ol (heir sclt- 
cnnlidencc and reliance 
Even the iippci c lass women who enjoyed 
somclomiol projHity indpowci according 
III la.'v mu. c<in be i.ikcti as exceptions Even 
Ihcse were not entirely independent in 
manipulating their properly and power 


IRohertson and Berger 1986 H| and were 
as much oppressed as their Icilow women 
in all other icspeels {Rekelc 1981 44] 

Since Ihc quesiton ol owneiship and 
c onirol (iver land is central to a predomi nantly 
agraiian scKieiy and since the majority of 
women who sutler Irom Ihe burden ot 
patiiarchal relations and gender domination 
reside in the countiysidc the position ol 
women m the land lenuic systems is worth 
examining up The majoi tenure 
attangements wcie known as nsi sumon 
■gull ‘maderij ‘mcngisi and rislc gull ' 
In the cases ot gull semon madciia and 
mcngisi tcnuic systems women were not 
entitled lo ownership lor the tol lowing 
reasons Semon land was granted by the 
Coptic Church lo men who could in return 
pi o V kIc scrv 1 c cs 101 1 Women were cxc iuded 
Irom this lorm ol ownership because the 
chuich .icccpts women even today as only 
woishippeis lor Ihc icason that they were/ 
arc considered lo be closer to Satan than 
(tod The slate on its behall used to allo' ate 
large plots ol land in the lorm ol estate to 
the nobilities and men in the authority tiat 
provided special services to the crown on 
which ihev had gult right and plots ot land 
which was known as madena to men in the 
army lor meritorious services Mengist land 
was owned by the stale All these were 
beyond women’s access since they werc/arc 
not involved in politic al and military activities 
whic h w oulci h.ivc enabled them to give such 
sjicci.il set vices Ills theicfoie communal 
or risi .iiicl lo .1 certain extent ptivaie and 
lisle gull' systems which were open to 
women T he bcnci iciai ics were women liom 
Ihe noithcrii part ot the country and from 
the uppet class 

The risi system was typical o| the northern 
pail ol Ethiopia and was also the dominant 
tenure system in that area It comprises 
kinship based and village-based inheritance 
lights I.Stahl 1*174 80 811 which gave it its 
communal charactci Rist tenure 'was 
el lec live in alloc ating land to the people and 
people to land' (Rahmatu 1981 I8| since 
|n|early all Ihc peasants who live in rist 
jicas are ristegna" [Cohen and Wcintraub 
I97S 12| IC people with rist right The fact 
that women had Ihis right explains the 
communal nature ot the system since they 
arc Ihe most ncgic'cted part ol the scxicty 
as lar as owneiship and other benefits arc 
concerned The rist system was open to 
women ol all classes in the northern pan 
thmugh nsi nght based on cither Iheir kinship 
Ol village descent However this nght was 
toim.il or nominal since the actual 
management ol the property rested on men 
husbands, hrothcis ui male relatives 

The othci lorm ot tenure that gave women 
land tighi was nste gull This while Us 
hereditary iiatuie was the same as in the nst 
system was, however, open only to upper 
class women 
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In LoiUMst U) Ilk. .ibtivc iwo groups ol 
vs omen who enjoyed a icri.iin lorm ul nght 
In land ownetship. the majoitiy ol women 
in (he southern and south-wcsicm parts ol 
1^ couniiy wheic the rest ol land tenure 
systems reigned were deprived ol any lorm 
of right to land and were predominantly 
dependent on tenants us wives mothers, 
sisters and daughters The socialist rev oluiion 
occurred m a situation wheie women s l.ihour 
was being severely exploited through the 
sexual division ol labour that was based on 
male dominance and where every spheie c>t 
their lives their sexuality Icriility, 
movement, sell expression and paiticipation 
in politics and decision making etc, was 
controlled by (he painaichal scKieiy Such 
was the legacy ol the old system to (he 
scK'ialist one whcie women's condition is 
concerned 

In 1974 Ethiopia earned out a scKialist 
revolution that overthrew the old semi- 
teudal and semi-capitalist social system 
together with its imperial government By 
ending (he old system the new government 
iranslera’d basic rcsouiccs Irom private 
ownership to public ownership, thereby 
distnhuting land to rural households whose 
lives depended on agricultural production 
According to the socialist agranan system 
everyone is entitled to land as far as he or 
she work on it I his however, remains de 
lure This system strengthened painaichal 
rule by redistributing resources since the 
land given to households is controlled and 
managed by their heads who happen to be 
males 

During the early days ol the socialist 
revolution women s two-lold oppression 
based on class and gender was in (he news 
everyday in the state contnilled mass media 
The socialist government reiterated the 
suticrmgs ot women to the extent that it 
became a mocking subject The sexual 
division ol labour and double oppression ol 
women have been sub|ects ol the media lor 
quite a long time It was repeatedly said that 
women s oppression and exploitation would 
disappear when the semi-leudal and semi- 
c apitalist system was abolished together with 
Its remnants and replaced by the socialist 
system Ihc government also made many 
promises in almost all areas ot women s 
lives It was said (hat with the scKialist 
rcvniution a green light emerged tor the 
cqualitv and Ircedom ot women” |Rf WA 
1982 I4| Its maior slogan was equal rights 
lor all, irrespective ol sex, leligion, racial 
or scx-ial ongin (Kchede 1990 S91 Thclact 
that “women suliered double oppression 
and exploitation by the reactionary system” 
in such ways (hat they were considered as 
second class citi/cns , that they never 
participated m “dc*cision makingin any al lair 
ot the state", that they had limited access 
lo )oh opportunities and skills, that they wcic 
not allowed to own property, that they did 


not have equal acCtss to education that 
“ihev had to ctNik grind gram, cany water 
on thcirback. gather wckxI. help their mcniolk 
in the tields. raise children and contiihutc 
manual labour in (he household ol their 
landlords' that they were sullering liom 
backward cultural piactices like caily 
mamagcIREWA 1982 8>9| etc was highly 
pronounced and was said to be the area ot 
locus ol (he socialist goveinmcnt Ihe 
government pledged time and again to 
address these problems and in the year 1980 
(III Its sixth veal in powei) cieated the 
Revolutionary Ethiopian Women s 
Association (RLWA) 

The merits ol the revolution in a in 
women wei e in the area ol reducing il litcrac y 
in raising the consciousness ol women 
through participation in women s and othci 
mass organisations, in the government s 
granting longer maternity leave with pay lor 
employed women " into a certain extent 
expanding social services (health educ <ition 
water supply etc) that have positive impact 
upon the lives ul women and in (he very lact 
ol Its verbally acknowledging or calling lor 
the equality ol (he sexes Ol these the lirsi 
two are ul great impoitance given then more 
lasting significance upon the whole lemale 
population 

Ethiopian women all over the country 
were made to be organised under RbWA 
Membership and paiticipation weie 
obligatory by special pioclamation (RF WA 
1982 211 so that neither men noi women 


could hampei this pioccss esen ihougli n 
was againsi ihcii will especialls in the 
early days ot REWA This is lo me.in that 
most men and some women who 
intcinaliscd ihe patii.iichal ideology that 
women s place is at home were vei\ much 
unhapp) about Rl WA In lact Iheic was 
a degree ol lesistance |H.i^jsewang 
1978 ^7| One could say that the lact lhai 
II was an obligatoiy piocess had an 
emancipalory ellect on women in getting 
them out ol their kitchen and letting them 
discuss and decide on issues ol heltei 
importance 

■The credit ol havinc oig.miscd women 
thereby laising the level ol (heir 
consciousness goes to the socialist 
government In liuhl ol what has been 
discussed above socialism cicalcd a 
lelativciy better condition to women The 
meiits highlighted above hccwcvei do not 
exhaust the piactices ol the system and the 
way women lived in that sck lety ind abo\e 
all we dare not say that it challenged 
paiii.iichy as a system civen the changing 
natuic ot patiiaichy ind addressed (he 
tunctamcnt.il problems ol women wine h Ihc 
socialist uovcinineni had to bl ime Ihe 
previous sysiem loi I uhne to do Testa put 
It as lollows 

It IS being unicahsiK to s.iy that in post 
levohiiioii II \ I ihiopi I the ixisitioriol women 
h.is inipii clJ |usi h>.i. iiisc ihc aovcinincnl 
IS taikin iboiit the oppicssion and 
exploit iiion ol women |l)csii 1982 82) 
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Ill dll olliLi diidK ol women s lives 
Moieovci Ihe c.irlicr dLhtcvcU positive 
(.oniiihutions dismsscd above remained 
niarpnal whileinlhemamsireamof sotialisi 
traiisloimaiion suih as the shaiiiii! ol 
iesouri.es and power women were not 
aLi.oninindated oi weie only to a limit 
Besides in mosi lasts ilies*. positive 
elloits seemed to bt exceeded by the dis- 
em|io\s erinp cxpenencLs lor some uroupol 
women or inotliei ' This seems lo he a 
deviiiion liom ihi exfM'itenees ol oiher 
siKialisuountiii's Ihe possible explanation 
eould he dial aliei eomine lo power the 
e’ovi Mime III eould not see tire populal 
pailieipaiion md had lo use lotee lo see in 
dial Its policies were iniplemenied This by 
ilsell was Ihe result ol Ihe eompletc absc'nee 
ol dellloeillte process with power 
eoneenii iiedinlhceovernmeiithodv As we 
sh ill see this is e\ ident in out discussion ot 
the then wonun s oreanisation RhWA 
When We leassess the women s oipa 
iiisiiioii KIWA il w IS by and laipe a 
poliiieal instiunieni ol the t’osernment 
will oiii inv toim ol inde|ienelenee as it was 
die ease inodiei sen lalisteounlriesloothouph 
this w IS iiiexiienie loimol ii I personallv 
wilnessed Ihe eseeutive benlv ol Rl WA 
iHiiip liked so IS lo pul pio eoseMinicnt 
IM.ISOIIS III |Hiwei Apait Irom i iisinp the 
le \ e I ol e onse lousiie ss ol wi line'll w hie h was 
1 Heeled III due pioeess ill aelivilies ol 
RJ \kA weie ee iied lo die peoe'rnineni s 
polilie il end Mils Ins been eonlirmed bv 
III es inenibei ol Rl WA s exeeulne 
eomilllllee Is lollows 

\^onlen s t.inaiieipation ten ilmosi die last 
two else ides w is viewed llonp soeiahsi 
developtiieiilsiialepv Due loeiipanis ilieinal 
iiid lelsoleipie il pieibleiiis that exist in Ihe 
lliiiikinv die Keveilulionaiy F Ihiopian 
\^olllell s \ssoeiatioii (RFWA) whieh 
I line I Killed iloii"lh ilsli ilepi laded lo hunt.' 
b isle e II III e s in Ihe lives oi women I he 
Vssoeiilion mobilised pood piopoition ol 
uoiiieii 10 lullil •'oveinnienl polieies and 
piilv piopi iinnies IDessie inel Mekonnen 
IW Mil 

Moieove'i no loom w is Icli lor any 
iiidciKiiele'iil |iolitieal oi soei il orpaniseition 
lx It women s or men soutside Ihe political 
scene d<iinin<ilixl by ihe poveinmeni Due* 
to this ibsohiie eontiol hv the povoinment 
hthiopiaii women eould not evolve an 
lutoiionioiis niovemeni Ihe only option 
dies Weie letl with w is showing then mule 
lesisiaiiee by not taking part (whenever 
(Hissible) in I he ae ti v il les designed by RF W A 
Ol Ihe eove'inment 

I lom Its iiieeplion RhWA was involved 
111 oigainsiiig I ihiopuin women Grass roots 
monibeis came together at least once a 
week to study the Maixisi ideology and/ 
Ol engage themselves in income gcneiaiing 
aetivilies like spinnini> embioide'iing etc 
to support RFWA in addition lo then 


monihlv contribution in cash These 
aelivilies were obligatory whereby those 
who laded lo lullil them were lined Later 
Ihe income generating aelivilies were 
consolidated and the organisation in some 
eases stalled to hire women (in some eases 
poor women) and pay wage This shift 
Irom panitipaiing the mass ol women to 
hiring some women permanently eould be 
explained by the pressure Irom some 
international NGOs such as UNICEF with 
then ideas ol welfare approach Some ol 
these wcllarc organisations are still 
surviving while most eould noi be sustained 
1 hough the'sc ellortx weie to impiove the 
lives ol women, they were directed at in 
making women belter housewives or in 
involving them in low productivity and 
‘handlerail activities that were mere 
extension ol women s work in the house 
hold Those etiorts were thcrelorc by and 
large truilless 

Iheie aie semblances ot ineicased 

partieipition butecitamly none signitieanl 

enough lo secure women s access to 

economic lesouiecs |Kcbcdc 104066| 

noi only in women s asscxiations bui <ilso 
III othei siriieiuies ot the sexialisi system 
such as agiieultuic 

RF WA did not touch areas such .is the 
sexual division ol laboui the land light 
question violence against women control 
ol one s sexuality lertility etc Backward 
eultuial praetiees that have detrimenial 
('fleets on wome*n s lives such as early 
mai I i.ige and e ire unietsion were completely 
igtioieel Ihe popular belief was that 
baekwaidness was brought by economic 
domination and exploitation ot the masses 
by leweapitalistsand land lords It followed 
that when these would be eradicated 
women would achieve their equality with 
men 

As time went by the long lought civil 
w II reached a critical stage at which Ihe 
government eould no mote Iced the aimy 
Then the icsponsibilitv ol prepaiing dry 
lalioiis lot (he atmy tell on the shoulders 
ol hthiopian women through REWA All 
the women ol the eounti y were called upon 
ai dillercni time's to eontnhutc labour lor 
the prcpaiation ol this ration This was an 
example ol how REWA served is an 
instiument ot the sixialist government 

Moie than th ii at almost all times REWA 
ensurc'd that government policies such as 
lund raising oi income generating tor 
delenec or loi the construction ol the 
soei. list economy and/or ideological 
principles were adhered to as lai as they 
concerned the women population In trying 
lo accomplish these tasks, REWA created 
a high dcgicc ol political participation 
under i toialitanan structure* Though this 
participation was ai the very lower level 
ol polities such as in organisations ot local 


areas ot residence grass rmiis south 
women s or peasant associations ii 
helped in raising the level ot women s 
lonseiousncss What we so lar tried to see 
IS that apart Irom raising the level ol 
consciousness ol women, lar Irom 
emancipating women Irom painarchal rule, 
RFWA multiplied their burden by imposing 
additional obligatory labour icquiremcnts 
Thus, the sexual division ol labour in all 
spheres ol societal life went title liallenged 
Equality bet ween men and women remained 
a dream 

CoNe 11 SION 

Socialism IS the only social system that 
openly acknowledged the oppiession ol 
women and created a space however small 
lor their emancipation’ in its piogiamnie 
The changes it brought about in the lile ol 
women in terms ol participating them in 
the monetised economy in tci ms ol family 
ic'lorm laws etc were not iiceliuihlc' 

In (he Ethiopian case however sjcb 
changes were not signilicant ciiougl this 
could partly be txxauseol the weak ecoiioiiiic 
base sixialism inhci tied liomihc old sy su m 
.indpaillv bcxausc ihc soci.ilisigoveiiimciit 
17 years in powci was i loialii.iiian iiiie 
without any democratic space tor action In 
tact whc*nwc's()eakol womeiidiltercniially 
the soiialisi land reloim that deicimined the 
Ilk ol the I thiopiiii iur,il population Uxik 
aw.iy the land i ights ol women in the iioilhern 
p.irl of Ethiopia and ihai ol Ihc up|X'r class 
women while at ihc same lime* giving sonic 
lights to Ihc* divorcees and the w idows By 
doing so II reaflirmed the pain.irchal 
control ol women hv iheii husbands in a 
new lorin II was in such context Ihe 
socialist goveiiimcnl oiganised women 
under RFWA 

RF WA being recognised as ihc 
rcprc'sc'iitativc nl I ihiopian women bv ilie 
government was caught between serving 
women siniercstsandthatolthc'goveiniiH.*nt 
In such a dilemma it seived moic the 
government being an insiiumeni ol 
channelling the latter s piogtammes to 
women While it is true that in the 
former socialist countries womens 
organisations were in most cases 
manipulated by the slate the expeiicnceol 
REWA was even woisi since it was 
.inswerable to a non deimxiaiic wholly 
toiiilitanan goveimiiciii that was using 
women loi its own ends with its lalse 
promises Thus, it is not .in exaugeialion 
that RFWA was .iccountabic more to the 
socialist governmc'iii than to its 
membcis - women The lesson we can 
derive from such an cxpcnence is that as 
Mtilyneux also aigued unless women do 
not have a relative independence from the 
state emancipation Irom ubovc will 
remain a dream (Molyneux I4KI 1K| 
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Notes 

1 This rctcrs lu the pcninJ m whiih these 
countries were under suiitilist rule 

2 Patnurchv here rcleis to j sysieinaiii «a\ til 

I mate dominance ovei women 

1 AulonoiiiN heie relers to an indepemience 
liom the stale 

4 This issue oi autonomous women s 
movement is very much dubious 
Dependence upon the slate power on the 
one hand meant certain degree ol powii 
while independence runs ihc risk ol hemp 
marginalised since this powei is lacking 
and on the other being restricted lo Ilit 
policies and the will of the state i c the 
problem ol bcin^ pan ol a strucluic that 
docs not give us enough space loi oiii needs 
IVaigas IW4 : t| 

5 Pairuiehy as a svsietn ol male dommaiiec is 
not a statie sysieni given its llesible lornis 

6 As esimuled by the C entral Sialtsiies OMiee 
ol Ethiopia based on ihc l‘W4 Census 

7 Agnculiun.' is hardly mechanised and is by 
and large peasant based 

K Access to recent literaluic is \ei\ dillieull 
Ihough I accept the limiiaiion ol the p.ipci 
mostly this IS due to the absence ol material 
in the aiea 

1 The land tenure system ol I ihiopia dtiiini: 
the period in ciuesiion was veiy much 
complicated At the risk ol oveisimpli 
rieation, an attcmpl will he made lo give 
a general pieiuie 1 here were about 70 land 
tenure systems in Ethiopia that can sately 
be classilicd into loui ma|oi holding 
syslc'ins namely communal private church 
and state ownership IKahmaio IMK6 I7| 
though diltcient classiliealions pievail on 
ditlereni grounds The ina|ni insiitulional 
arrangeim'ntsaccoidingly weie risKliteiallv 
inheritable land on which the ownci had 
usulruetuary iighi since the ultimate ownei 
was the eonimunil)) private semon cult 
mndeiia mengisi (17 21) and risie gull 
IPausewang I9S1 241 

10 Some gull right huldeis managed lo liansh i 
their land right lo risl (hcieditary) and il w is 
known as risic gull 

It Sinec KS pel cent ol ihe populalion is 
involved in peasant agiicullute and ol the 
remaining I *i pei cent the male sc v 
monopolised the monetised eeonomy Ihe 
propoilion ol women m this seclor is veiv 
small 

12 Such as taking away the land nghi women 
III the northern part and the uppei elass wcu 
enioying 
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Oi^anising Women Mithin a National 
Liberation Struggle 

Case of Eritrea 

Worku Zerai 

Fiitrea ^amedmUpendeme in IWifiom Dhtopian in t iipation aftci alonn snuggle for hheiatum Women Heremtive 
paitmpants in the sinittglt and wni nigutmed undii the Kouonid Union of Enuean Women What was the lole of the 
union in tin striiggli ’ What inipai t did tin htige-siale iHiitu ipation ofwoimn ha\eon the stiuggU and the nature of the 
IK M gin (innieni ' In m hat wu\ has paiiii i/Kition in a molulioinii \ snuggle t ontiihuted to thi emant ipation of women ‘ 


i 

Introduction 

I Kll Kt A isaLoiinitv in Ihc ilotnol Alrua 
xMih a population ol 1 S million About KO 
pir lent ol tht ivipulation arc peasants and 
noin ids Aiound 21) pi 11 miol the population 
livi in the urban iii i In the absenii ol lai 

II ai hill;: mb inis iiion it is only icientlv that 
I idiial ixiiiisivi ihanjtis have be^iun to 
iioili ihi iiaditional labiii ol thi I ritrean 
society rni eiiltiiral herita^ti ol I rttiea is 
duply looliil III the noniadii and |ieasant 
set up mil urban dvselleis can thus be 
lonsiden'd as ri settled noin.ids and peasants 
sinie then lultui il identity emaiiale'd bom 
the triditionil lontist which is cssenti illy 
noni idu mil |k is ml |Nl I Wmn l%S 21 

I hi iwomimreliuions iti Isl im.indCoptii 
(hiistiimiy Ihiii in ilso a lew ( atliohes 
Hill Pi oil St lilts MliioI relipion sheilisand 
pm Sts siill lullil ini|)ort ml tasks such as 

II iihine ihi Km m in the ease ol Moslems 
mdihi Hible'iiiihi laseol Christians and 
ell mints ol I iiili to the voutig solemnising 
mam igis ind ailing as (udgis tin the ease 
ol Mosliins) iiioriling to Shana s lau in 
mitiimoniil and inheiiianei disputes 
isscssmg ilamatiis loi in|uiy and gcneially 
diiiiiitie the n liuioiis lili ol the eommumtv 
in vhiih they liii 

1 1 itrea has an exiiimi Iv lomplex histoiy 
a hisioiy which isdominatid by wais against 
invadeis sime Ihi Ibihientuiv It has been 
oiiupied in 'uin by Ottoman lurks 
hgyptians Italians (bom IShbuntil 1941) 
the Biilish (who deleatid Italian torecs in 
hritrea dutinu the second world war) until 
19S2 and the I thiopiaiis ever since | Pateman 
1990 51 In 1950 till Biilish and the United 
Nations deteimincd on a lederation ol Lriirca 
and Clhiopia I his was done w ithout giving 
any lonsideiation to the w ishes ol Ihc people 
not to Ihi strong Moslem opposition l^c 
ma|oiiiy ol the Entreans were against the 
binning ol a tedciaiion 

In the brsi 10 years aitci the tedeiation 
was loi mcil Dhiopta s direct rule over Eritrea 
was imposed Towards the end ol 1952 La 
VtKi tie hiiiea anewspapci iiitiial ol the 
tcdcration was banned In 1956 billowing 
the suppression ol the opposition waged by 


workers an' ' lenis the Eiitican General 
llnionoi .anoui Syndiiaiis was banned in 
I960 me I ritiean Hag was lowerc'd and 
separate louiis were established In 1962 
Eritrea was loriibly annexed by Ethiopia 
(Pateman 1990 61 

rhe national struggle toi national liberation 
began in 1961 with the lormation ol the 
Eritrean I ibcration Front (F-LF) Ihe FEE 
md the liitrean Peoples I ibcration Eront 
(LPLE) which split Irom Ihe ELE in 1970 
got control over many towns in the country 
But as the Soviet Union intervened on the 
Ethiopian side, indepcndcnie could not be 
achieved in the late I97()s The Soviet inter¬ 
vention lorccd withdrawal Irom the (owns 
that were cnniiollcd by the EPEE to the 
noithcm part ol Ihc eountiy The EPEE 
continued lighting against the Ethiopian 
tKiupaiioii until It liberated the whole ot 
Eritrea in May P)9I Eritrea became an 
independent country otbeially in May 1995 

Lnti ean w omen participated in the national 
liberation movement with enthusiasm 
changing ihcir hitherto submissive roles to 
the extent ot actually engaging in physical 
combat They made up about 50-55 per cent 
ol the libeiation army Thousands more 
women weic organiked in a union (he 
National Union ol Eritrean Women 
(NUEWmn) and were lighting on all tronis 
Kcddock tl9K2 II) says ihat although 
women in many countries have struggled 
together with men loi national liberation at 
the end ot that revolutionary struggle their 
position in society as women improves little 
as the era dawns’ This view is correct in 
one sense but it lorgets the ob|cctive reality 
ot the stage ol the socio-economic 
development ol third world countries There 
arc many contradictions in (he third world 
countries between Ihc people and the 
colonisers between the diticieni libciation 
movements that led the national liberation 
Front between the dittcrent classes in the 
society, etc Hence, national liberation docs 
not mean that all contradictions are going 
to be solved at one go 

The nationfUiiberation struggle can only 
solve the primary contradiction at that par¬ 
ticular time, namely, imperialism and other 
contradictions will remain including class 


and sexism II is important thcrclorc tobear 
in mind that women s struggle fur emanci- 
pationcannot be seen in isolation trom society 
as a whole because women are |>art ol the 
society then struggles and demands are 
interrelated connected and atieci the inter¬ 
est ol the entire society As Kuipari 
layawardena puts it ‘the women s nuive- 
ment tor emancipation which cme'C'd in 
Africa and Asia can only he seen withn the 
context ol resistance that developed n many 
countries against impcnalism and various 
forms ol foreign domination on (he one hand 
and to movements ol opposition to feudal 
monarchies, exploitative local rulers and 
traditional patriarchal and religious struc¬ 
tures on Ihe other (19828) Therefore, 
movements lor the emancipation of women 
can also be revolutionary struggles “which 
could simultaneously help to transform 
society and improve the position ot women 
in that society' [Jayawardena 1982 8| 
This article will discuss the part played 
by NUEWmn during the national liberation 
struggle and see if women s political 
representation was possible after the end of 
the liberation struggle It takes into 
consideration (hat no diamatic change in 
traditional gender norms can occur in such 
a short time 1 o demonstrate that, the article 
will first discuss the position of women 
before the beginning ot the armed struggle 
to highlight women spolitical activitybcforc 
the war Then it will discuss the formation 
of NUEWmn consciousness raising, 
organising icasuns tor the participation ot 
women 

II 

Position of Women before 1970 

The traditional ideology about equality 
mystifies the material, htstoncal conditions 
which brought about women s subordinate 
position and attempts to instil prejudices 
which justify their subservience A typical 
religious story which attempts to justify 
women s lot is the following 

In the Red Sea Area Ihcie was once a 
religious Icadei called Monisa She was the 
head of the Mosque Allah (Lord) wanted 
to test her fidelity and tempted hei thnxi^ 
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a lukcd devil who w ailed lor h^r on the way 
to thr Mou|uc On the Inst day Miinisa' 
ignmcd her enticements The same l.ap 
pened the next day But on the thud day she 
slept w ith him and an ived late at the Mosque 
The Loi d c ui sud her and 1 1 om then onwai ds 
Women weic consequently banned liom 
entering the Mosque, became conlmed lo 
then homes and wcie compelled to weal 
veils and were to be suboidinaicd to then 
husbands {NUEWinn IWt T 

Such tales passed by word ot mouth from 
generation to generaiion. served to conceal 
the real rcmis ol women s oppression and 
have the loicc ol law among nomads .md 
peasants 

As a habv hoy cnsuies the continuiiy ol 
the lamily, women aie valued according to 
theirdegrce ol lenililv In sue h a soc icly the 
birth of a boy is valued lar greaici than that 
of a girl A wile is expected lo bear sons 
il she gives birth to a girl the lathei is 
displeased and shows this eiihei bv staying 
awav lor a couple ot days oi hv tailing lo 
provide lood lor visiiois There aie even 
Ihcisc w ho go so tar as to remove then goals 
in ordcrio deny the mother milk The c onii asi 
When a boy is bom is all the more revealing 
The mother is extremely ptoud and the 
gratified husband pmvidcs lood to well 
wishers and meat and honey to his wile Me 
may give hci a new diess and ornaments it 
he IS wealthy INUEWmn l9K9a S-bl 
Theie are tragic stories which highlight 
thiii discrimination A peasant tamil v in Zaia 
(a village in southern Eiiliea) had live 
daughters and two sons Malaria being 
rampant in the lowlands the tathei took all 
his live daughters with him duiing one ot 
his seasonal migiations. apparently hoping 
that malaria would kill them He lelt his sons 
in his village, anxious to spare them As it 
happened his daughters survived while one 
son died ot cold and the other by diowning 
while he was away Embittered helamemecl 
■’Lend hiis Ignored oui piayeis I lelt you 
behind to save von Horn Bahri One died 
m a liver and the othei in a stable' 
Mariiage is a tiansaction performed 
through the intei mcdiaiy ol a third party As 
It IS a contiaci made between the males ol 
two extended tamilics girls have no choice 
in choosing then (would-be) husb.inds 
IDepartment ol Administration I*)h6 l*)| 
Another case is the maiiiace ol one s 
deceased brothel swile In some cases the 
widow has to wan loi hei would-be husband 
it he IS still undci age, heloie the marriage 
can lake place The lending lamihes may 
marry their oilspring, the Iasi lamily to 
commit a ktlling noimally ollciing their 
daughters IDepartment ol Adnnmstration. 
1986 24| 

Among peasants dowiy is common and 
among nomads the bitdc piue is common 
But in both cases the woman is always the 
victim In areiis wlwre dowry is common 


a woman who pays a large amount of dowry 
IS mote'nr less respected hy1l4rhll^bal1cl and 
his family and hei marriage is stable w heicas 
the one who pays a small a|iio\mt is IcMiked 
down u|Kin by hei husband and his lamilv 
and her marriage ends in divorce iiiosi ol 
the lime Ciiils trom pom taunlies remain 
unmarried, and as they .iie consideicd to be 
a buideii to then lamilv altcj a certain aee 
they migrate to tow ns ,uicl end up becoming 
domestic servanisoi prosiiiuies|Depaiimenl 
ol Adminisiiation 1086 22| 

In aieas where the brick" pi ice is common 
most young giiN m.iiiv iikmi who aie 20 
yeais oldci than iliev aie bec.mse m.iiiy 
young men camioi pav ihcptiie M.iny mils 
also become vuiiins ol polveaiiioiis 
mariiagcs |Dep.iilmeni ol Adimnisiration 
1986 211 A woman is expecled lo be a 
vnginuponniaiiiage I idcliiy isalsoreqtiiied 
irom a woman who should be submissive 
and silent in public iow.irds hci husband I o 
conliol hei 'scsiialitv heloie and alici 
mariiage she is ciicumciscd' |Nl I Winn 
1089b 8| A wile c.innot look liei husband 
in the l.icc nm publicly call him by Ins 
name nor ask him lo help her diieiiK II 
she wants to leniiiul him ol |obs which need 
to be done she will use a torinul.ition such 
as will the wood he cut oi wh.itevei iii.iv 
be .ippropi Kite to the |ob tobe clone Aiioihei 
common piaitice is loi the wile to wash hot 
husband s let’s al Ihe end oi itic day and then 
kissliissoles Wile heaimgisalsosanclioiKd 
riic pails ot the body whit h can he hiauii 
being sfiocilied in lustomaiy law Aitii It 8 
ol Shewate Anseba I aw stales Ih.il .i hiisb.iiitl 
can be.il his wile below the neck as lone is 
■he beating is not damaging oiheiwtsc she 
is enlilkcl lo collect d.iniages |l)ep,iiinieni 
ol Adnnnisti.ilion 1086 t7| 

,Si M Al Dimsion oi I yiioi k 

In I iiiican soiieiy women li.ivt ilw.iys 
been and conliiiiu lo be an indispens.ihU 
soiiicc ol unpaid l.ibout I he disiiibiilion is 
heavily agiiinsi women I he gicMtcsi p.iii ol 
then d.iily woik is shoiilileicd by women in 
the hai sh nom.iclic ,iiul pt .is.ini env tioiimeiii 
The woik ol liiliean women begins wiili 
Ihe lirsicrow ol ihi lock They h.iveloutind 
gtain and coniimii to woik until some limes 
altcf midnight In Ihe nun nine women 
piep.iic bie.iklast loi iheii luisb.iiids Hies 
ha\c lo ptocess milk .mil milk piodiicis 
Phev li.iM to II ivel loi is hme .is lout houis 
ad.iy to letch walei in some .iti.is in I iiiie.i 
caiiying as much .is 2(1 iKics oi moic h is 
women s yvoik (luolleil (iiewood liomlai 
disianies loi ciHiking and hie.ikiiig hie.id 
Ihev haye to cook .ind bake in the most 
piiniilive w.iy iisine liiewood while le.iis 
loll down then l.ices due lo the smoke 
llXrpartmeiit ol Adminisii.iiion l‘)86 t9| 

Women .ilso make siiaw b.iskcis m m iis 
loi household use oi loi the maikei I hey 


also make some ot their kitchen utenstls like 
pots. osen. water container, etc They also 
ptepjie the io|K‘s liom which their mam 
pieces ol luinituie ibeds chans) ,uc niauie 
Among ihc nomads it is the woman who 
builds ,ind disiiioiiiits the mountable house 
( agnci ) IDcpailmeiu ol Adminisli.ilion 
1986 401 Women ol coiiise pioctcMie .ind 
laisc .iiul socialise childten. who will shale 
the biiiden ol the household .is they giew 
up Hc.isant women perlorm numeioustasks 
outside the home they panicipaic in l.iiid 
ptep.iiation pl.iniing weeding sc .nine buds 
away Irom Ihc liold haiyesliiic .mil sioiine 
Nom.iilii woiiien p.iiiiiipaie mhetdmgiheii 
aiiim.ils 4i limes collecline loddei is 
.idded (o iheii list ol duties anil iloiiiesiu 
clioies IDepaiimeni ol Admimsiiaiion 
1986 421 

I iliiig (ill a divoiie is nol easy Among 
(he Chrisii.in Copts the woman has to eo and 
.isk Ihe nusKind lo call hei paicnis lo seek 
ihvoice on hei beh.ill il she leaves hcloic 
Ihe .iiiival ol hei paienis she loileils hei 
sluiicot Ihc piopeiiy INl'I Wnin I98Sb 26| 
Amone the Moslems the man can ilicone 
his wik al will hut on the oihct hunt ilie 
wom.iii i.in ihvoici hei luisb.ind it he is 
meiu.illy su k impoleni oi il she (eels 
ihieaieiieil by hisyiolence In sui hcases hei 
liilhci lan seek ilivoici on lu'i bchall anil 
I'lficl II by ioni|H'nsalinc’ ihc husband Uii 
his loss Mosi l.ithers laiely suppoii then 
ilauehlei s pcliiions ,is ilicy .nc not willing 
lo make these lepaynicnis iioi do ihcy w.ini 
lo he Iniidcned with divoiicd il.iuehti.is 
|Nt I Vkmii MlgSIt 26 27| 

Mu iic'hi ol inheiii.iiui is usiivi.d 
excInsiM ly lom.ilcs because ii isiiinsiilcied 
th.it a son woiks |oi Ins p.iients when they 
.III .ilue mieiatcsioi.iinnioiuy liHiksaltci 
lliein in old age .mil altei they have dud 
c’liaids the home and eii.ii.inteis the 

lonimiiitvol ihi I muly line When Sh.. 

I iw .ippliiswonuni innui inhcni l.md 1lu\ 
.III i mull'll lo h ill ol ilu'ii hioihet s Liuiile 
menis in inovc.ihk po)|Hitv A will inhciils 
one eighth ol lu i hi.sh.ind s piopeitv and 
this isilividecl.miong ,ill the wi\cs il he was 
polygamous INUt Wnin I9hSb 21 261 

Allhoiiuh women aie Ihe mam pituliiceis 
in both noni.idic .ind peasant societies .iiiii 
Ihus.iie.isoiirceol wi.iltli ncveiihelessihey 
h.iye been tradition ilWbaiied liom the mam 
access and limclions <i| powei At m.iiiiaei* 
.1 man bciomes eligible lo |i.itiuip.ik in ilii 
vill.ige.issembly andloenioy wli.iievei lights 
he can gel liom Ih.ii while women and 
childicii aic coiisidi’ied leeal minois .iiid 
ihi'ieloie need a lawyei when engaging in 
a coui I ludginent hec ause they <uc c onsideted 
im.ible to ilelenil Ihenisclves |Nl'EWnin 
l98Sb 2(l| I he ledei.il t>oveinnieiii had no 
dillerenl policy on women s loles oi leg.il 
lights I he Eedeial ( onsittuiion sl.iied lliai 
those eligible lo elect .lie Inin an 
naiioiials who ate nlale 
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UnwrCimoniai ftUK 

'I he diitcrcm Lottmiscrs in Bnircii were 
in no wdv anxious to change the interioi 
status ol women Then lationale was that 
they did not wish to intervene in the Liitrcan 
wayotlitc customs tiaditions religion etc 
This was a rather moot at guinent in a situation 
tn which they were actively intervening in 
other crucial aspects ol the britrean wav ol 
hie One ol the actual reasons lor this was 
that the colonial administiatois weie male 
It was thcieloic natuial that they should 
bring with them their own male biased 
cultuial pataphcmalia concerning women 
■ind women s lole in society 

As statcHl above the Italians mtrcHluced 
oiganised piostitution that criss-ciosscd 
racial boundaiies They cre.itcd a separate 
area lot prostitutes Italians would come and 
pick women out like any commodity The 
places were called casinos Italian rule 
added a new dimension to the women 
piohleni tli.il still pcisists in the uibanised 
scctois ol Lntrca |Wilson IWl H 14] 
What IS moie the initiation ot the insti 
liition ot madamism with all its attendant 
implic ilions has made subsequent in 
nocent inhousc workers ol I tiiopeaii 
households in Lritrea to be su'peci ol 
madamism so much so that all maids 
employed by luropcans aic called gual 
bedama or the child ol the madams jlscgai 
1990 II) 

I ritiea srelativclyindustiiahscdeconimw 
cmploved man> women but women were 
ptiicl less than hall the wages ot men and 
wcie liied when thev expected a child 
Women also worked is wage labourers on 
the settler plantations loi long houis al 
minimal wages 

Modern education in Lntrca was imru 
diiced bv the It ilians Women were allowed 
to attend classes only alter I9?4 The type 
ol education they uot was geared towards 
enhancing the sexual division ot labour that 
prevailed in the country They were learning 
liow to sew clothes and domesi'v science 
hven then very tew women got that chance 
Women are mainly trained on teaching, 
nursing home economics etc In the 1970s 
9*1 percent of Lntrean women weie illiterate 
(Moutari 1980 108) 

III 

IVIobilising Women to Form 
NUEWmn 

The EPLF believed that the social 
emancipation ot women could nut be seen 
separately from the question of the 
emancipation ot the entire society Thus 
great emphasis was given to their paiti 
cipation in the national demcKiatic resolu 
tion To realise this however the bPLF 
decided to create a union through which 
women uiuld participate in the struggle loi 


national liberation and loi social tians- 
lormation lEPil 1977 12) 

In the early 1970s all national hbeia 
turn struggles Vietnam Mo/ambiqiie 
Zimbabwe etc weie putting the women s 
issue on their <igenda so the 1 Pt t was 
inllucneed by those movements In addition 
women themselves were pushing lor 
paiticipation 

( OSSI lOI SNl ss Kmsimi 

Ihe liisi Mep taken by F,Pl F to raise the 
consciousness ol the whole population was 
done bv lust laising the consciousness ol 
1 he armed 1 1 ghters hi om among the t ightei s 
(men and women) aimed propaganda units 
weic loinud The armed ptopagand.i units 
used to go iniong the people to explain 
I PL I soh|ectivcs such is the cause ot the 
wai and womc n s issues In areas wheic Ihe 
population IS setllecl such as the highlands 
people gel loecihci in huge numbers during 
weddings md other lesiive occasions and 
tunerals Ihes iKcasions were used to spread 
the I PI I s politic al objectives among men 
and women Uigihtei 

In aieas whcic women were not allowed 
to leave llicii house women lighteis wemt 
in to then houses md helped them in their 
work and onci the) had established a gcHid 
lelatton the v would tell the wcimen why they 
were theic and discuss the wai and women s 
issues The limed propaganda unit alter it 
had acquainted iiscll with the people used 
to lotm cells ol live to six women The cell 
has Its chan pel son treasurer etc and once 
It was lormed the cell was lesponsiblo tor 
all the activities ol the cell which was tund 
raising pobticising itscll etc Ihedittercnt 
cells in a village then toimed groups Oils 
gioup was live to seven cells Then the 
ciilterent groups formed a village women s 
association With time the clitterent village 
women s associations came togcthci and 
loimcd the district s women s asscKiation 
and m 197K there weie full fledged prov me i> I 
women s association in almost all the 
provinces ot I ntrea 

But not without problems Some men 
spicad malicious rumours tbout the t PI h 
saying that the fighters will rape the gnis 
Some priests even went to the extent ol 
threatenme excommunication ot f<imilies 
who sent their daughters to attend meetings 
run by armed propaganda units I he situation 
was tar worse in the lowlands where the two 
sexes nevei gather together except on rate 
occas ions Here husbands and some religious 
leaders did not content themsel ves by simply 
thicatening tamihes not to lettheirdaughteis 
attend the consc lousness raising iKcasions 
They openly opposed the consciousness 
raising gct-togetheis 'abclling them evil 
education 1 hev even went to tlu extent ol 
plannit g to assassinate the mcmbeis ol the 
armed piopaganda unit jNlibWmn 
1985b 18) 


The rPLF look a number ol sicpv to tsickte 
these serious problems The tiist was to 
claiitv Its programme to men and women 
111 separate meetings This was done with 
much emphasis on women s issues And as 
the strongest opposition was in the eastern 
partol Eritica the hPLF formed a committee 
made up ot elderly religious Muslim leaders 
m Zara (a village in eastern Entrca) and 
asked them to lind a quotation in the Shana 
law which says a woman is not allowed to 
team’ After combing every line ol the text 
they could not tind any such phiasc Even 
at this point care was taken to encourage co- 
opcrativ c relations between men and women 
Ijcgal steps were taken against the few 
diehards 

The method used to set up cells and the 
tasks allocated to these cells were very 
dillcient in the cities from those in the 
countryside tar tiom the Ethiopian at my In 
the cities It was not possible to have open 
ICC iiitment as there was the danger of 
Fthiopian inliltration Cells were often 
organised around people’s jobs secretly, lor 
example cells ol enginecis pharniawists, 
factory workers teachers, nurses etc Each 
person knew only hei cell members Above 
the cells and groups were branches which 
were connected to the field, i c to the armed 
propaganda unit Each branch had five to 
seven groups 

Wcimen refugees and immigrants in the 
Middle Cast Europe and the US were also 
oiganised in women s asscKiations The 
process here was more or less similar to the 
process ot organising women inside Entrca, 
but ol course there were some differences 
For example m the Middle East, due to the 
laws and customs ot these countries, they 
could not attend meetings with men and 
found It veiy difficult to meet even among 
themselves Wounded EPLF fighters who 
were in some ot these countnes tor medical 
tic.iiment were instrumental in mobilising 
and organising Eritican women clandes¬ 
tinely As these countnes began to recognise 
EPLF and its established offices, Entrean 
women found the facilities and suppon 
necessary to launch their own organisation 
1 he association ot Entrean women in Kuwait 
was formed in 1976 Similar associations 
were also formed in Saudi Arabia, Lebanon, 
Egypt, Libya and the Sudan jNUEWmn 
1989c 6) 

In 1965 theie was already in Europe an 
asscKiation ot Entrean students formed in 
Europe The association ot Eiitrcans in 
Europe laUir named Eritreans tor liberation 
in Europe (EFLE) was toimed m 1971 But 
since there were hardly any Entrean women 
students in Europe there were no women 
membc.s until laiei In 1975 a tew women 
pai ticipated In the Founh Congress of EFLE 
m Paviti Italy The lollowmg yeai it was 
decided to loini women s study gioups to 
eiiioiiiaec the participation of biilicMii 
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women workers and the few women students 
tn Europe Bv 1975, the m^onty ol the 
members of the EFLE were women, due to 
the influence ot women domestic workers 
^ luly In addmon to maintaining their 
membership in the EFLE they formed the 
Entrean Women s \ssociation in Europe at 
the founding umgress held in Bologna, Italy 
in 1978 [NUEWmn 1989c 6j The Entrean 
Women's Association in North Amenta was 
formed in 1977 Its first congress was held 
in Washington, DC 

In Novembei 1979 representatives of the 
dtffeicnt Entrean Women s Association held 
their first congress in Arag (in the northern 
part of Eritrea the libeiated area of EPL F), 
under the slogan Emancipation through 
equal participation in the struggle and ‘a 
revolution cannot tnumph without the 
conscious participation ol women’ The 
congrcsslormedaunion NUFWmn elected 
a central committee with ^0 members 
[NUEWmn 1989t 7] 

In 1989 NUEWmn had around 100,000 
members Some were peasants students 
nomads workcis professionals etc To be 
a membei one had to be at least 16 years 
old She should be ready to pay the 
membership fee She should believe on the 
LPLF s line She should be ready to attend 
meetings called by the union [NUEWmn 
1979 S] 

IV 

Objectives and Activities 
of NUEWmn 

The objectives ol NULWmn bclorc 
independence was to otganisc women to 
play a more active and conscious role in 
the independence struggle ol the Entrean 
people and to mobilise them to change 
themselves and their society towards 
achieving full equality and dignity 
[NUI Wmn 1989c 1\ In order to put this 
into practice the union outlined its 
progiamine in act ordance with the current 
stage in the struggle and taking into 
consideration the then status of women in 
Eritrea At a time when the Ethiopian 
occupational regime was trying to eliminate 
the entire population the pnmary goal ol 
NUEWmn was to mobilise and organise 
women to participate in the national 
liberation struggle led by the EPLP After 
the independence ot Eritrea the main 
objective ot NUEWmn became to 
participate in the reconstruction of the 
country and to struggle tor the emancipation 
ot women [NUlWnin 1992 2] 

What IS worth obsei vmg in the objectives 
of NUEWmn is that before and after 
independence the struggle lor the 
emanetpabon of women was given secondary 
importance It is not problematic when it 
becomes secondary before independence 
because the question ot survival was at stake 


That IS, one has first to live tn order to 
struggle But putting the struggle for their 
equality second to that of reconstruction 
creates a problem As women have been 
struggling on a part time, i e, by extending 
their daily work, if they continue to put all 
their efforts in the struggle for the re- 
construaion ot their country they will not 
get time to invest in the struggle that concerns 
them But on the other hand, can women’s 
lives be improved if the institutions that are 
supposed to serve their needs, the economy 
health, etc, are not rehabilitated'^ Is it pos¬ 
sible to claim that women’s issues should 
be given pnmary impcntance when more 
than 75 per cent of the people depend on 
fcxxl aid, and where women make the majoniy 
ol the poor' 

As the pnmary objective ol the union 
before independence was to mobilise and 
organise women to participate in the national 
liberation, struggle, the activities ol 
NUEWmn were focused on meeting the 
needs ol the national liberation struggle I he 
activities the union took up differed from 
place to place NUEWmn carried the 
responsibility to mobilise Entrean women 
to participate in the armed struggle for 
national liberation and social justice By 
conducting meetings and seminais it 
politicised and organised women to raise 
their consciousness It organised demon 
strations to condemn and expose theatrocitics 
ol the Ethiopian army oppose the forced 
conscnption ot youngsters and against the 
repression by the so-called neighbourhood 
associations called kebeles It also con 
ducted demonstrations in support ot the 
policies and victories of the FPLF 
[NUEWmn 1989c 7] Members ol the 
NUEWmn in the areas under the Ethiopian 
occupation collected information about the 
enemy, raised funds, collected essential 
Items such as medicines for the fighters in 
the held and planned, guided and some 
times executed gucmila activities [Wilson 
1991 75 74) 

Women telugces living outside Eritrea 
raised funds lor the front through street 
collections and organised evening meetings 
where they sold Entrean food and dunks 
raised money from members who donated’ 
their hairdressing and braiding skills at 
special events They prepared projects and 
raised funds tor them There were some 
who gave more than halt ot their monthly 
income Offering 20 per cent of their 
monthly income was common They have 
also b^n instrumental in publicising the 
Entrean struggle to the outside world, win 
ning fnends and sympiUhisers [NUEWmn 
1985a 56) 

NUEWmn members in the liberated areas 
participated in the reconstruction of family 
houses destroyed by the Ethiopian air raids 
and worked in building roads and digging 
trenches and bomb shelters 'They also 


worked in supplying food, water and 
ammunition to ^e combatants ’They also 
participated in taking care of the wounded 

Though ot course not as intensive as the 
activities related to the war, NUEWmn 
also waged a systematic campaign against 
backward culture and ideologies which 
oppressed women in Eritrea Among the 
activities earned by NUEWmn is an at¬ 
tempt to eliminate illiteracy and raise the 
academic and technical skills of women 
With the co-opcraiion of the EPLF’s 
medical department they had undertaken 
a campaign to educate women in elemen 
lary health care Seminars on nutntion 
hygiene and the negative and positive 
aspects ol traditional meduine and the 
hazards ol female circumcision were 
organised tor its members and other worn 
en in the villages It also worked to end 
the oppressive traditional role ot women, 
promoted progiammes to train vomen in 
leadership and created opportunities lor 
women lo eng>ige in active service ot the 
people I o bring a change in the traditional 
marriage system it acquainted women with 
the new marriage system piomulgatcd by 
the EPEE in 1977 [NUEWmn 1989b 8] 

The activities of the NULWmn 
demonstrate the NllLWmn was mainly 
concerned in doing supportive work lor the 
liberation struggle It did not tiy to attack 
patriarchy or lo change the sexual division 
ol labout I he mcmbcis had lo do then 
duties by extending their regular tasks This 
often made the women s work lo,id more 
cumbci some and difficult tocairv but in the 
presenc cola lormidahlc enemy who \c anted 
locxterminalc them they had no alternative 
This became woisc when the members had 
to strictly implement one ol the aims ot the 
union which says ’work to allow women 
lo have two months paid maternity leave 
[NUEWmn 1979 2] 

V 

Organisational Structure 

The organisational structure is built in 
such a way that it allows every member of 
the union to participate in the activities ol 
the union and to get all the information 
that comes from the top The exchange ol 
ideas and information is one way i e it 
IS top-down Through their monthly or 
weekly meetings (which depends on their 
situation) information and demands can 
move from the bottom to the top at least 
theoretically It has never been practised 
because of the poor democratic culture ol 
the women (In the lamily they have only 
to do what the elders and males in the 
family think is nght There is fear, blind 
obedience to authority and as the EI^F is 
an armed body, women do not fecS at ease 
airing their needs The fact that winning 
(he war is the primary aim makes women 
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overlook their needs) However, the union 
has its ways of knowing the teetings and 
concerns oi women It uses a mechanism 
called ‘murmurs ot women* Atter a new 
directive or policy is declared it collects 
information informally through its secret 
members' If the union thinks their murmur 
IS important it responds in the form of 
seminars or writes an article in its organ 

The highest body ol NUEWmn is the 
national congress The congress elects the 
central committee The central committee 
elects the president and the executive 
committee Each member ol the executive 
committee heads one ot the 10 provinces 
in Eritrea and women abroad (Middle East, 
Europe and US are taken as one province) 
The project, research and inlormatton 
departments are also headed by membeis 
ot the executive committee The executive 
committee appoints the administration (or 
the provinces each ot which includes at 
least one central committee member 

Links BFrwuN NUEWmn and EPLF 

Alter Its formation in 1979 the NUEWmn 
did not become an autonomous entity but 
was accommodated within the structure of 
the EPLh It came under the direct control 
ol the department oi public administration 
(mass organisation) ^ Atter 1987 it became 
under the president s direct administration 
Atter independence it became autonomous 
but this IS nominal as the president of the 
union IS a member of the p irliament and 
now a membci ot the PPI F s executive 
committee She is accountable to parliament 
and the FPl h which makes the autonomy 
ol the union nominal Nl'I Wmn 
implements ail t PI F s policy on women 
If has adopted these policies as its 
ob|cctives 

VI 

After the War 

In May 1991 Eritrea became an 
independent country formally The FPLF 
became the provisional government of 
Entrea Though the bntrean government is 
still in the process ot being established, 
some structures and institutions have been 
created at least teinporanly, though change 
may cxrcur any time What have been the 
legal changes and the degree ol women s 
participation in politics'' How much have 
women gained from their involvement in the 
national liberation struggle' 

One ol the areas where the EPLF has 
tned to intervene on behalf of women is 
on the question of land ownership The 
three types ot land tenure system in 
Entrea do not allow women to own land 
[Tesfay 1973 7] To help women to come 
out of economic powerlessness it made the 
following reforms 


(I) In the event of a divorce, the land 
IS divided between the parties equitably, 
(2) Widows and their children receive full 
nghts to land allocation, (1) A childless 
woman receives half of the family plot, 

(4) A woman past the age of marnage 
(a spinster) receives half of the family plot 

(5) A woman past the age oi 23 who is unfit 
lor marriage and who may live with her 
family or relatives receives halt ol the 
family plot 16) A woman who comes hack 
to her village upon ’being divorced may 
according to her choice receive land in het 
home or in hei husband's village [Wilson 

1991 119 and NUEWmn 1985a 50) 
Women also henetited from the 

introduction of the new marriage law which 
banned feudal marriage customs 
(specifically c hild betrothal polygamy and 
concubinage) which are based on the 
supieniacy ol men over women arbitrary 
and coercive ariangcmcnts which do not 
safeguard *hc welfare of children It was 
‘based on the liee choice of both parties 
monogamy the equal rights ol both sexes 
and legal guarantees of the interests of 
women and children* (EPLFs New 
Marriage Law 1977) 

Women s consciousness is higher now 
than It was before the war Women have 
started to participate in politics (wat) 
collectively le via their union They have 
also got the experience and knowledge of 
collective action and the chance of learning 
how to organise lead administei and 
formulate demands One ot the me.ins 
through which the EPLF produces and 
develops Icadcis is by giving training to 
selected cadres In 1985 women made up 
30 5 pci cent ol bPLF's c adres [Dcpaitmeiii 
ol Administiation 1985 28| 

In the vilLige idminisiialiens which 
were formed by the FPLF women made 
up n 25 percent of the elected bodies and 
III some aicas as Foro (eastern part ol 
Lritica) women made up 40 per cent ol the 
elected bodies because the workers and 
youth unions were electing women to 
represent them Rut alter independence the 
village administrations were not composed 
ol workers women peasants and youth 
unions alone but also by individuals who 
were not part of the unions The FPl F in 
ordei to guarantee women’s particqiation 
decided to reserve 20 per cent ol all elec led 
offices in the country to women Women 
can also compete for the remaining 80 per 
cent (DepartmentofPublic Administration 

1992 21 The present transitional govern¬ 
ment in Entrea is made upof the legislative, 
the executive and (he judiciary The 
judiciary is independent of the government 
The minister of justice is a Moslem woman 
To have a Moslem woman in such an 
office, aside from the representation, gives 
a blow to some of the oppressive nature 
oflsfam to women For instance, according 


to Islam a woman's witness is Worth hallh 
that ot a man Special attention was also 
gi ven to train women judges* so that woraoi 
can have a say in coun cases More than 
22 per cent ol the members ot the national 
parliament of Fritrea are women Here also 
conscious attempts have been made to 
involve women in all committees within 
the pailiament In the council oi ministers, 
out ot the nine members two are women 
Theic arc more women in high government 
otiice positions - the respective heads of 
the postal and telephone authority and social 
affairs are women 

it has been observed that the legal 
foundations oi equality in spite ot its 
fundamental importance can neither 
transform nor guarantee equitable gendei 
relations without any accompanying change 
in attitudes [Weiss 1986 HI] In Eritrea 
the cultuial and traditional norms had not 
been fully challenged therelotc, women 
arc unable to claim their legal lights Besides 
the customary laws are intact and lie still 
in operation at the lower level Women 
even though they have access to land cainot 
plough sow pound and winnow as 
according to Taitiean c ultiirc these activities 
arc not supposed to be carried bv women 
As a result women have to depend on 
men s labour m tegard to those activities 
whic h arc considered of pi imary importance 
to production And this makes them 
dependent on men and unable to play a 
decisive role on then land 

One cannot however ignore the importance 
ol these laws lor women They c reate a space 
tor women to claim those rights and use 
them Not only that it also paves the way 
in which women s consciousness should be 
geared One should also remember that 
society changes slowly and these nghts 
cannot he undctvaluc'd 

Women s political representation in the 
country at prc'cnt is still very low Since 
women have been lighting on all fronts 
with men one expects a lair deal In 
addition as the EPLF has not addressed 
the pn vatc sphere there has been no change 
in the sexual division of labour nor were 
services (day care, creches etc) that would 
have helped women to spend some time 
in the public sphere provided The new 
marnage law also does not address wife 
beating Women also have to gel permis¬ 
sion from their husbands to participate in 
such activities Now the political partici¬ 
pation ot women which was supposed to 
give them more nghts becomes an addi¬ 
tional work-load And because ol this many 
women (specially married women) refused 
to take up office (Report to the Executive 
Committee of NUEWmn 1990) 

Have women joined the struggle to fight 
for emancipation^ Women have joined to 
end the hardships they were facing hrom 
the Ethiopians Somcjoined for vengeance 
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The main contradiction tor them was the 
one between the enemy and the Entrcan 
people As iar as their mam contradiction 
«{l concetned they have come out victori* 
litis Emancipation is something they have 
learned in the process of struggle and that 
cannot he seen in isolation from the change 
that has to come within the entire society 
lafe in society is still under poor condi 
tions in which more than KS per cent ol 
the people arc dependent on food aid So 
to bnng a change in the Itlc ol Fritreans 
including women the economy has to be 
rehabilitated so that people can get adc 
quatc services (education health caic day 
care etc) But still one cannot deny that 
women have made some gams that is they 
have been able to intilirate and play a part 
in those structures and institutions that 
h4ivc been male domains for centuries The 
change in the laws also have opened a 
space which would empower women the 
moment they start lo claim and make use 
ol them 

CoNtllSION 

Eritrean women organised around 
NUEWmn lor many reasons They have 
played a decisive lole in the support sector 
ol the national liberation struggle Women 
struggledhyextendingtheirwork load With 
the end ol the war - though no dramatic 
change has occulted in gender relations - 
women have got recognition and space 
(howcvci small it is) lor participating in 
politics In addition the mere fact that 
women make up more than halt ol the 
committee (out ol a 42-person committee 
22 are women) that dralts the constitution 
ol Entrca given them more chance to draft 
a constitution that recognises the equal status 
ol women 

On the other hand women have to 
actively struggle lor emancipation This 
can be done by laising the consciousness 
ol women and allowing women lo organise 
around the issues ol their inleresi and c i cate 
an umhiella organisiiion which is linked 
to the gosernmeni As being linked to the 
gosernnicnt cases the implementation of 
the issues which arc supported by the 
government women should also not try 
to separate ihcir struggle lioin the snuggle 
ol the whole population Women alone 
cannot reach Iar They should be able to 
dillcicntiate between types ol power 
relations md tiv to use them wheneset it 
IS possible 

Notes 

1 Circumcision leaves ilit women wilh no sex 
ually sensitise gcmial tissue 

2 In the western part ol Eiiiici this wis noi 
possible as this iicawasimtlei Ihe lull conn ol 
ol 11 I ^o II was not easy lo mlilli ile mio 
Ihii ana lot the iiimtl piopi anila uim until 


19111 That IS until the ELF moved out of 
Entiea 

^ These arc the most dedicated memhcis ol the 
union seho report what women discuss mini 
inally in meetings they also talk in support 
of the chair They ate Ihe ones who liv lo 
influence Ihe members Before the general mcci 
mg (he leader has a seciet meeting with ihcm 

4 A department is somewhat akin to a minisiiy 
in the more usual governmental contexi 

5 This was done by giving women shot I icim 
training on legal practices 
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Limits and Possibilities Law and Legal Literacy 


Experience of Bangladesli Women 

Fatema lUshid Hasan 


Tht demand fni rights, and enforiement of existing rights has placed an integial pait in the siomen s movement 
for MHial ihange in Bangladesh over the past decade The main strategy pursued by the \somen s movement has 
iinolvid lobhsing the leqislaiure for legal reform and raising questions on constitutional prosisions h\ using the 
disi out se of 11 i(hts in the c oiirts, and is informed h) a liberal understanding of law whic h foe uses on the need to protec t 
indisidiuil lights from being encioached upon b} the state While this approach has secured some personal rights 
foi si omen it pic c hales an undet standing and inquiry into the deeper relationship between social and economic 
oppiession and Iasi 


I 

Introduction 

Roil oi IN WoMhN s Si hordinmion 

I AW plavs a ciilual role in uMahlislitnj! 
viomin s status and panic ularlv in tipliolding 
and legitimisini: ccomen s social and 
economic suboidination t sscntially 
socu'tii sicgulatc theacc^iiisitionandcontrol 
oi I ind jobs cicdit iiid other goods and 
sci\ICCs through then Itcal s\stems that is 
ihioiiL'h legislative and idicidiealive 
pioccssi-. In ilol illvjusi scKttIv Ihemtc'iests 
ol ill elti/ens ccoiild be pioicctcd thiough 
tins piocess bin Mieh is not the reilily ol 
lile on e nth so III I topi is clo not e \isl and 
even il Ihe'v did lele is about |usiiee and 
ic|iidilv would eonimiie to develop lo 
V iivmgdegiecs what II ippe iisin illsocieiies 
IS that I iw skews access lo these lesouites 
to the bcnelit of some and the deirnnent ol 
othei social se'eiots In dome so the law 
plays I kev Idle in dc lining oi supporting 
elilleieniialpowei iclalionsbascdongender 
cl iss elhnicilv lace e iste etc Withspeeilic 
leleicnce loeciidci patterns ol legally sane 
Honed tciiialc siiboidmaiion aie established 
bv limiiine women sac cess to economic and 
politic il lesoiiiccs through law 
M inv ol the laws aie acluaby hostile to 
women and disc rimin iie against them 1 he 
ciisiomaiv laws pievailing in Asia 
pariictilarlv in Kaiiuladesh inci Pakistan 
lie iK'ih.ips the most telling esamples ol 
political legal economic and social 
exclusion and oppiession although geiicici 
oppression is not contined to customary 
law Itilhecaseoliiiheiitancelawsawoman 
IS entitled to only hall ol what hci broihci 
inhcrils and a Hindu woman is not entitled 
to inherit her paieinal piopcrty Women’s 
suboidin ition based on unequal gender 
lelations is manilesicd in the law in seyeral 
key aieas pailicularly luboui law penal 
law and civil law, which governs legal 
capac tty, rights and obligations in marriage, 
guardianship and inheritance In some 
instances, women s interior status lesulu 


troni formal legislation, but it can also 
result from prejudicial social practices not 
challenged by law The provision ol non 
Uisi ipplics where attempts to icdrcss the 
gendei imbalance through legislation have 
occurred women’s status can remain 
unchanged in practiccduc to inaccessibility 
ol their rights through dilferential and 
disciiminaiing application ot the law by 
the couits or lack of understanding or 
misunderstanding ol women s rights by 
women and society in gencial 
The idea ol a public versus a pnvate’ 
spheie as expressed in law is anothet key 
measure ot society s perception ol women s 
lights Ihc pnvate sphere Idomestic life 
home and limily) is eonsideicd the 
tiaditional domain ol women The public 
spheie (work and politics) is acceptc'd as the 
domain ol men this publu/privale 
dichotomy is deeply ingiaincd in the law 
Regardless ot the operative legal system or 
cultural context laws touching the puhlit 
aiena (e g labour law) have typically been 
imuleinised and brought into line with more 
enlightened thinking, while lamtiy and 
peisonal matteis have been largely left 
untouched by Ihc state In Bangladesh, the 
phenomenon is visible in the way the state 
law govet ns the public spheie while personal 
(OI religious) and customary laws is letained 
in iigid and regressive forms over family 
matteis In Bangladesh, the government has 
ralitic'd the UN convention on elimination 
ol all toimsot discnmination against women, 
excepting thrcH; sections with the excuse that 
those were against the edicts of Shanat, 
relating to women This is clearly an example 
ol public/pnvate division while the particular 
manilestations of women's subordination 
vary from country to country There arc also 
sinking detic lencies in most countnes in the 
fan ilylawsihat govern inhentance.mamage 
and divorce and in women’s nght to make 
decisions and to control resources 
Another maioi pioblem with the law is 
that the vast majority ot women are ‘outside 
the legal system’, especially rural and urban 
poor women Taking into consideration 


global demographics it is probably sate to 
conclude that most women on the lace of 
the earth do not think ot themselves as 
having rights much less as having any 
lelaiionshtp with the official legal system 
Ihcv aie outside the legal system partly 
hccatisi they do not know what ii oilers 
them but partly because the legal svsiem 
does not otier them very much, i ^ when 
a woman s husband wants to mairy 
another woman the picvious wife has no 
choice, but cither to accept his decision or 
lo seek divorce It she divorces him she 
loses her light to inherit het husband’s 
properly Given the tact that most women 
lack opportunities tor employment or 
independent access to resources and means 
ot livelihood which m ettect means that 
they cannot leave the marriage 

Insum lawsictnlorccwomcn suppression 
by legitimising hieraichical gender relations, 
proprietory rights ot men over women, 
unequal division ot labout and power over 
the allocation ot resources Tliiie 
mechanisms aie key to this process un)us( 
laws that arc disciiminatoiy and limit the 
scope ot women s lights ptcjudicial 
enforcement ot laws untavourabic to women 
by police or gender-biased ludgments in the 
courts, and ignorance ol the law and ot law¬ 
making processes by women who tend to 
be unaware ot their status, of the rights they 
do possess or the role they might play in 
changing the law Functioning as both 
fegitimisci and as regulaUrr, the law thus 
plays a criticai role in maintaining sexual 
strati ticmion and in shaping the intenoi social 
and economic position ot women in society 

II 

Critique of Liberal Discourse 
on Rights 

Women’s groups employ the legal 
discourse to attain legal reform on the 
assumption that a person can get equality 
through law Tiic demand foi nghts and 
enforcement of existing rights have played 
an integral part in the women’s movement 
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ibr sba'Id Johdnge in Bangt^etli;^cr the 
past decade. Pbminisu have muggled for. 
wi|d to some extern achieved, legal reforms 
the rape and dowry taws and are still 
ibt^anding reforms in different personal 
laws, and in laws relating to inheritance, 
'ipo^gamy .etc.'niedowry law was addressed 
through several amendments in the law 
(Dowry Prohibition Act 1983). The 
amendment aimed at preventing the ‘giving’ 
or taking’ of dowry at the time of, or in 
connection with a mairiage. With respect to 
personal law. there has been a considerable 
amount of debate over the que.stion of 
lobbying fur a uniform civil cixle that would 
be applicable to all persons regardless of 
their religious conviction or affiliation 
IMahila Parishad 1993. p 3]. 

The main strategy pursued by the women’s 
movement has involved lobbying the 
legislature for legal reform and raising 
questions of constitutional provisions by 
lUsing the discourse of rights in the courts. 
This strategy is informed by a liberal 
understanding of law which focuses on the 
individual and on the need to protect 
Individual rights from the state. Although 
the approach taken by women’s movement 
has secured some personal rights for women, 
this liberal approach precludes an 
Understanding and inquiry into the deeper 
relationship of oppression underlying and 
sustained by law. particularly ol the economic 
relationships that make people unequal, 
notwithstanding formal equal treatment 
(Williams 1987; Schneider 1986; Smart 
1989; Fudge 1989] cited in Kapur (1992; 
p 94). For example, although the women’s 
movement has put a considerable amount of 
energy into securing a law forbidding dowry, 
the demands for dowry persists and dowry 
murders arc on the increase. The act is 
unworkable, primarily because its premise 
is that of liberal discourse.’ The strategy 
Used by liberal discourse preclude.s an 
analysisof the underlying factors responsible 
for dowry: the unequal economic 
relationships between men and women and 
the patriarchal relationships on which the 
family is based. This i.ssue cannot be 
addressed in terms of individual rights and 
remedies (as liberals suggest) but only 
through the analysis of patriarchal 
relationship within thefamily and the broader 
socio-economic context that deny women 
access to property and wealth jKishwar 
.1988a, l988b;Lakshmi 1989] cited in Kapur 
(1992: p94). Similarly, despite the challenges 
and amendments to the Muslim Family Law 
Act, 1961 (which was amended to cover 
Muslim families in the area ol divorce, 
intervening marriage, guardianship, 
inheritance, etc), ‘oral’ divorce continues to 
exist. Women do not have any right to 
paternal property in cases where they do not 
have brothers. In approaching ihc law, we 
have not adequately appreciated the 
complexity and problematic nature of law 
or rights; we have approached law as a 
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solution toltiie prt^l^ of c|i^ii^h«4^> 
violence and violations experieimed by 
women. This is not to suggest that we have 
been exclusively dependent on law reform 
for women's empowerment. Nor that the 
carnpaigns to reform rape, dowry or other 
laws have not generated awareness of the 
issues among those exposed to or 
participating in them. Yet when we have 
resort^ to law we have failed to appreciate 
the limits of law in addressing these 
violations. The specific capitalist and 
patriarchal imerests that the law sustains and 
perpetuates do not facilitate women's 
empowerment. Although we need to continue 
to lobby for ‘informal’ rights, these ngitts 
cannot in and of themselves transform 
women's lives. Lobbying for more rights 
without a deeper understanding of the limits 
and possibilities of law creates a false 
expectation that the law can transform 
women’s lives. Furthermore, using rights 
and the rightsrdiscourse in the courts often 
depoliticises our claims and can be used by 
groups with opposing socio-political agendas 
to undermine ours. I n the context of growing 
religious fundamentalism in Bangladesh and 
the emerging relationship between 
fundamentalism and the state, there are 
increasing challenges to women’s hard-won 
rights. Fundamentali.sts are increasingly 
a,s.serting their own version of rights in the 
courtmoms. They arcprovingju.st aseffcctivc 
in mobilising around ‘rights', and thus 
exemplify how the language of rights may 
be equally efficacious for feminist and 
anti-feminist movements. We, therefore, 
need to take a different look at rights 
discourse, undetstand how it ts linked to 
broader political struggle and the purpose 
it serves for mobilising women We need to 
develop a more comprehen.sivc undcr- 
.standing of rights that exposes the limits o( 
rights in .struggles lor .social transformation. 
I'he question we need to ask ourselves is 
how to rely on law and rights without 
creating either a dependency on law, or the 
expectation that law will provide all 
solutions to our problems. 


Ill 

l>«gal Literacy: In Tlieory 

Legal literacy isoltcnadvocatedasameans 
of rciilising the formal rights guaranteed by 
law. The lack of awarenes.s of lhe.se rights 
is seen as a major factor in the gap between 
the formal rights of women and other 
disadvantaged groups and the amtinuing 
siKtal and economic inequality of these 
groups. According to this approach, legal 
literacy involveseducatingpeopleabout their 
legal rights, .so that they will be in a position 
to enforce their rights. It is essentially an 
intbrmation-giving model. Access toinforma- 
tion about legal rights is seen as the first and 
often the mtwtt significant step U) ensuring 
women’s acce.ss to the law. The standard 
approach is u> convey information about the 


thtougih lectures, pamphlets, woric^ps,' 
seminars, audiofvideo cassettes, in which the 
participtoits are passive, uncritical listeners. 

Legal literacy must transcend the naive 
view that becauae'eonstitutions give women 
the ri^t to vote the system is fonctional to 
women. It must overcome the mistaken 
notion that to participate as citizens the only 
thing women need is information about their 
rights, and that if they assert their rights, they 
have become full citizens. To be effective, 
proponents of legal literacy must address 
social change and the transformation of unjust 
power relations. Legal literacy must 
recognise that, in addition to knowing what 
the law'says, women need to develop the 
skills that allow them to participate fully in 
defining their rights, not Just asserting them. 
Thus, legal literacy is a process of self and 
social empowerment that moves women not 
only to activate the rights they do have, but 
to redefine and reshape the inadequate ones 
as expressed in law and in practice. Thus, 
legal literacy and empowerment are two 
sides of the same coin. Both must inform 
and include each other. As mentioned earlier, 
legal literacy by itself is not sufficient to 
redress the wrongs inflicted on women, as 
such women also need to be empowered to 
demand their rights. The term empowerment 
is another one of those appealing but slippery 
terms that lend themselves to multiple, 
sometimes contradictory meanings. The 
I ilerature on women' s empowerment, if such 
can be said to exist, does not confine itself 
to a single discipline or paradigm. In ihe 
context of legal literacy, however, it is 
important to clarify what we mean by 
empowerment, since it is central to the 
concept ot critical legal literacy. Three 
sources contribute useful elements for 
conccptuali.sing legal literacy as facilitating 
the empowerment process. According lo 
Bookman and Morgan (1988) both cited in 
Schulcr/Rajasingh (1992: p 37) the terms 
u.sed "lo connote a spectrum of political 
acliviiy ranging from acts of individual 
resistance to mass political mobilisations, 
that challenge the ba.sic power relations in 
our society. They draw on the literature of 
‘power as social relations’ IGrausch 1971; 
Foucault 1980] to establish a framework for 
understanding women’s empowerment. 

Power is noi only understood as something 
groups or individuals have; rather it is a 
social relationship between groups that 
determines access to, use of. and control over 
the basic matenal arid ideological resources 
in society. Within this framework, they dcfme 
the term specifically as “a process aimed at 
consolidating, maintaining, nr changing the 
nature and di.stribution of power in a particular 
cultural context”. This delinition reflects a 
view of empowerment as essentially a 
collective process, while acknowledging 
individual acts of resistance. Bookman and 
Morgan's critical insight is relevant to legal 
literacy, which is about thepolitieal character 
of empowerment as a process in which women 
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are engaged iti chjdlenging and changing 
scMia! power (Nations 
Taking a different approach in their 
study on the social and behavioural 
manifestations of empowerment, adifferent 
approach by Sidney Schuler and Sayed 
Hashimi (1991) began with a definition of 
empowerment as a process through which 
women increase their ability to shape their 
own lives and environment, an evolvement 
in women's sell awareness, status and 
ellicicnty in social interactions Thus 
identified are six general categories of 
empowerment (1) Sense ol security and 
vision of future (2) Ability to earn a living 
(^) Ability to act eflectiveis in the public 
sphere (4) Increased decision making 
power in the household (^) Participation in 
non-tamily groups and (6) Mobility and 
visibilitv in the community 
Schuler and Hashimi saw two features that 
most significantly contribute to empower 
mcni One was women s participation in 
solidaritv groups and the other factor was 
the new oppoitunity loi earning cash income 
Fhesc two tactoi s pailic ipation in solidaiity 
groups .ind incic.isid earning cap.Kilv- 
contrihuted to changes that are essential to 
women t iking action indellecting a change 
in gender relations and to hung about 
enhanced sell pc*rioption and selfesteem 
iniong women and si lengthen their 
bargaining powei within the family 
Stromquiost (19KK p II) inalvses 
cmpowciinent in icims ol three components 
(cognitive psschologic if and economic) 
considered essential to its dc vclopnient Ihc* 
cognitive leleis to women s undeisianding 
ol theconditionsandcauscsol subordination 
the psvc hologic al icl lies to the development 
of feelings such as sell esteem anci sell 
contidenee tli it aie piciequisites lor women 
i<> take action to improve then conditions 
I he economic lelers to the ability ol women 
to engage in self productive .letivity that 
otters a measure of i conoinic independence 
and improxed status Knowledge and skills 
that women need to be able to alter their 
situation are ol three types according to 
Stromquist reproductive productive and 
cmaneip.itory Stromquist luxlaposes 
empowerment to participation and conscious- 
mess raising In hei view empowerment 
combines and moves beyond both 
conseiousncss-iaismg (which she defines as 
“developing a critical mind ol micm and 
macro leality ol an individual') and 
participation, political involvement identified 
with a vote While not everyone would define 
consciousness-raising and participation so 
narrowly. Stromquist’s mam point about 
empowerment is well taken It means that 
“individuals not only understand their society 
and the place they currently have in it, but 
undertake efforts to modify srxiial relations” 
Each of these approaches to empowerment 
highlight important aspects that taken together 
yield a useful framework tor understanding 
empowerment (I) Empowerment is essen¬ 


tially aprocess One aspect covers the actions 
involved in confronting and changing unequal 
power relations,particularly gender relations 
Another aspect of the process relates to 
acquiring the capacity (psychological 
readiness, social analysis, organisational 
skills) needed to take action, (2) Empower¬ 
ment has both individual and collective 
dimensions Throughgroupinvolvemcniwith 
others of similar interests, women began to 
make changes in attitude and perspective and 
develop the organisation and mobilisation 
capacity need to take effective action and 
(1) Empowerment produces certain 
outcomes that imply changes in women s 
social andeconomic roles and reflect changes 
in women s view of themselves and the 
wodu ftowever lor empowerment to be 
effective, theic needs to be a process of 
conscicntisation of women 

Uivi'OPMiM oi CairKAi Consciocsm-ss 

Freircf 197?) cited in Schuler (1986 p4l) 
defines a hierarchy of consciousness that 
dntinguishcs between an unrcflcctive way 
of confronting the world and a cniical 
vision of the world The peison ol 
unreficetive consciousness is ‘person as 
object without the ability to make choices 
subjugated of the choices of others At the 
other end of consciousness, continuum in 
Ereirc s scheme is cntical consciousness 
charactensed by total engagement with 
reality participation in the creative 
dimension capacitv to make chones and 
tiansloim icality This is the pcison as 
sublet t maker ol history and culture I he 
dilfctence between the two is the ability 
to objectify rcility and know it in acittical 
way (Freire 1970 p ?6| Ihc process of 
moving from one kind of consciousness 
and action to the other is what Fieire calls 
conscicntisation 

‘Conscicntisation includes both critical 
reflection and transformative action Critical 
teflection IS the mechanism for developing 
an ‘awakened consciousness' a change ol 
mentality implying an ob|cctivc realistic 
awareness of one's intention in nature and 
society, the capacity to analyse critically 
the causes and consequences of social 
relations and finally, action aimed at 
transformation (p 47) 

Freire saw that the modes of consciousness 
are historically and culturally conditioned 
by social structures Societies produce a 
consciousness in individuals in ways that 
hide a structural perception The result is the 
‘culture ol silence' in which the dominated, 
remain passive and submerged with a 
fatalistic perception of their situation 
Societies use tradition religion, culture, and 
law to formulaic and Icgitiiinse ideological 
frameworks that are difficult tor their 
members to question With regard to gender, 
societies use the public/private dichotomy 
as a cornerstone of an ideology supported 
by law, religion and culture, to justify 
control of women's mobility, sexuality. 


productive and reprochictivecapacittes This 
unquestioned ideology, and the ‘culture ol 
science go hand in hand in our society In 
this context legal literacy must he aimed at 
breaking the culture of silence among women 
The educational piocess that produces ihc 
cntical capacity of people grows out ol 
dialogue about meaningful situations in their 
lives Rejecting the form of education in 
which the teacher or authonty figure has the 
answers and the learners are ret ipients ol the 
knowledge.in the Fietnan concept ol critical 
education' a basic tenet is that both the 
educator (co ordinalor f.icilitalur etc land 
participants join in a common search for 
truth about relevant problems Togetherthey 
seaah to understand the mc.ining of living 
in a changing society 
At the heart ol conscicntisation is the 
concept of pnoblcmatising reality that is, 
analysing a real life situation in the broader 
social context tor cxploiing a problem and 
analysing it, and understanding its micro and 
macio causes Although the educational 
pioccss may begin before a person even 
recognises the existence ol a problem the 
development of critical consciousnes> starts 
with the recognition of the problem and 
moves on from there to anniyas and then to 
action and organisation In a study il the 
consc lentisation process m several poor urban 
communities of Lima Peru Brandt (1980) 
identified six stages in which -.ntical 
consciousness emerges (pp 189 201) which 
are description personal association, social 
relations conirasts/conliadictions explora¬ 
tion of alternative solutions and cntical action 
Consciousness-raising developed in the 
early stages ol the women s liberation 
movement in the 196()s and 1970s in the US 
dcmonstiated how the process confened 
powei on women in bcith peisonal and 
political terms Iniheprocesscif le evaluaung 
and reinterpreting then own cxpenence, 
women began to understand and act against 
their own expression fllarl 1991 p 53J In 
coming together lo shaic then expcnences, 
women realised that what most people 
accepted as characteristically female' 
behaviour was in fact a culturally defined 
role They also realised that personal 
problems had “a social cause and probably 
a political solution' (Hole and Levine 1971 
p 125] These new insights turned into a 
powerful new collective understanding 
about the detnmental consequences ol the 
‘public/pnvate ideology in women's daily 
lives Taking as its slogan ‘the personal is 
political , the movement simultaneously 
challenged the tnvialisation ol women s 
issues and called into question what was 
legitimately considcicd political' Two 
principles governed the methods and 
procedures of consciousness raising First, 
discussion topics were derived from cone rete 
experience, and second, they had to 
contnbuteto illuminating female oppression 
(Hart 1991 p STJ “Through a process ol 
mutual self reflection, women s expenences 
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t ian's speech delivered 
I Meeting on 29th September 1994 


0 extend to you a very cordial 
]l General Meeting of the Cor- 
e Directors and Audited Ac- 
1st March 1994, with Report of 
the Comptroller and Auditor 
ady been circulated to you. 

een another excellent year for 
e Corporation recorded spec- 
is, as reflected by the figures 

Qvemajorthrust towardsmove- 
contalners.The domestic traffic 
1 April 1993 to over 8000 TEUs In 
in Increase of over 177%. With a 
St to domestic containerisation, 
eciolly designed open top and 
ult customers' requirements, 
wayshos^gned an agreement 
ling transit times of container 
on scheduled paths. The three 
i-Bombay, Delhl-JNPT and DelW- 
id 50% of the total export traffic 

um jump to containerised rail 
:essf ully negotiated and signed 
irld Bonk for US$ 94 million. The 
primarily to procure modern 
>ntalner flat wagons and con- 
I for which action has already 


WOVER 





• During 1993-94, CONCOR commissioned Inland Contain¬ 
ers Depots at Tughalakabod in Delhi and Whitefield In 
Bangalore. In addition, first phase of expansion and 
upgradatlon of ICD at Tondlarpet in Madras was com¬ 
pleted and commissioned. 

• I thank the Ministry of Railways and various other Ministries 
of the Govt, of Indio, and our customers and bankers for 
their continued support 



CONCOR 


For and on Behalf of Board of Directors 

Ashok Bhdtanagar 

Chairman 
New Delhi 
Doted; 29th September 1994 


(Tbii doM net purport to be the proceeding* of the Annuel Qeneral Meeting) 
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became dcpri vat Keel, each individual 
woman's lite became meaningful within a 
laiger context of women's oppression ” 
Through this pioccss women’s issues were 

to transcend the lealm ot the private 
and become issues of public concern 

These ideas about conscientisaiiun, 
consciousness-raising and critical conscious¬ 
ness provide the foundations tor a dynamic 
and ettcctive apptoach to legal literacy 
However, the pioccss must actively engage 
the paiticipants as a ncce .sary condilioii toi 
learning to occui ‘Group dsnaniics and 
games arc noi cqutvaicni lo panicipaiory 
education What is needed is dialogue and 
interaction within the gioup about the theme 
or issue being developed Hut paittcipatoiy 
education is not an end in itsell The content 
also eonti thutes to pan ic tpation in the hroadei 
sense and to developing skills leading to 
more selt-coiitidcni decision making ,md 
political action I lie most impoiiani aspext 
Ot conscieiitisaiioii i e developing the 
cap,ic ity to see ptoblenis in the broader soc lal 
context obicctilvine them to uiideistand 
thencausesandtodevciopsolutions Without 
this no leal lonscieniisationh.is taken place- 
even though the participants nia> be <ible lo 
repeal (lolitual slogans oi someone else s 
analysts boi women ii me.nisnndeisi.iiiding 
their condition and knovMiie that the> c.in 
contiibuie lo cli.ingine llu csisiine geiulei 
leliiliotis ind icdelinine sihiiI ioKs cU 
thiougli oig.inisine .icikhi iiuI by ni.ikin;’ 
changes in the piasis ol ilkii iliiK lives 

Legal Literacy Programtnes 

Ihe leual liliiai.\ piogiamnies loi 
Baimkulcshi woim n hec.in inc.ii nest in I 
altci the N.nrobiC onleit nci I he Kangladesh 
Women I ,iwyer s Assoei,iiion (B\WI A) 
which IS a local i haptc i ol I IDA an 
International Assoc lalionol women lawyers 
weiethepioneeisincleveloping leual liiei icy 
piogiammes I his oig,inis,uion ,is the n.inie 
implies isanon-goveiiiineni.il oieanis.ition 
whose mcmhc iship is eiuiiels composed ol 
women lawseis I his oigaiiisation is based 
m the capital Dhaka, .ilthoiigh then woik 
extends to most parts ol the countiy The 
ministiy ol women s allairs r stablished by 
the Bangl.idesh eoveinmcnt has also played 
an .ictivc Idle in piomoting legal literacy 
especially with legaid to Kimily l.iws 

The mam strategy these legal literacy 
programmes use i s shai i ng int oi mation about 
law and asatlable legal remedies with as 
many women as possible in the country The 
initial icasoning behind the str.itegy was that 
it women knew the law they could use it 
to change those aspects ol then liyes that 
arc opprcssiye, or have made their social and 
economic status inlenoi to that ot men It 
women knew, tor tnsiancc that they had a 
legal right tojown ptoperty they might start 
working toward .uqutiing pioperty so as to 


reduce their dependence on men. It women 
knew that they had a legal right to petition 
for a divorce on proof ol certain matnmoniai 
offences, fewer women would continue to 
suiter violence, adultciy and other forms ot 
marital cruelty It women knew the require¬ 
ment tor a valid mamage under law, they 
would not enter co-habitational unions under 
the mistaken beliet that they weic legally 
married And so, the reasoning went, il only 
women knew their nghts and status under 
the law. they would he better equipped to pio- 
lecl themselves 1 he audience to be reached 
wcic women throughout Bangladesh 

A dual system opciates m Bangladesh 
The constitution and state l.tws pnivulc lot 
the recognition ol laws made by paili.unent 
and ot family l.iws which aie based on 
religious l.iws whicluical with lamily matieis 
(lorMuslims the Muslim l.iw applies Hindus 
aic similarly governed by tiindu laws 
Buddhists by Hindu laws and ChiistKins by 
('hitslian laws) Where religious laws 
conii.idici with a si.iiutc the latici picsails 
there .iic many contiadiclions m Ihe two 
soiircesol law espcci illy .is regards personal 
law (main,igc divoice custody ol cliddien 
.md inlieniaiKe) 

Priokiiv Ari \ oi Lsw 

In Bangl.idesh as in manv parts ol Asia 
ti IS widely be lievcdih.it die destiny ol eyciy 
eiil IS Mi.iiii.iec Bangladeshi siuiciy vuws 
an iinni.iincd woiii.in with moch suspicion 
iiul c oiitc mpi Sin IS rce.iided ,is i siigm.i 
lo hci paieiils ltd brolluis in.it hci with 
contempt iPiobibly out ol le.ir Ih.il hey 
m.iy h.iM to look liter tin sistei as well as 
bci.iiisc ol sou il i,ibi>o ) It such a woiiuin 
iciii.imed in hci p.iicnis home sin would 
Ivccomccveivlanlv shuideil .indilsln Ined 
on he I own she would he consideied 
tinch.iste Because ol such ncgalisc 
sicnotvpine most B.inGl.ideshi women do 
gel in.iMied .ind siiiye lo stay m.iniud even 
when then in.ini.iges h.nc bioken down 
iiic'tiiey.ibK .ind then <ue enough Grounds 
lor divoice I he eionomii uependence ol 
most women on then husbands loi iiuome 
and oiliei necessities ol life compound the 
situation Accoiding to Muslim religious 
laws the home ol .1 dece.ised man goes to 
hisheir iniheseciicuimtanccs manvwomcn 
tmd themselves without even a kmiI over 
their heads, dispossessed ol the pioperty 
dtsiiihuied among v.uious in-laws and 
thildicn, especially to sons Since these 
piohlems ailed the majority ot women in 
Bangladesh it was felt that Ihe most urgent 
requirement ol a legal literacy programme 
was to laciliiale women s awaiencss about 
the laws that al tcci them most, about available 
legal remedies and how to gain access lo 
those lemcdies Thus, the priority areas of 
l.iw identiricd as ccntial to the legal literacy 
programmes were mamage, di voa-e, cusuxly 
ot c hildren, property nghts dunng mamage, 
and divorce, and inheritance, dowry, cruelty 


against women, citiaetts nghts, etc. Where 
the law does not adequately protect a woman, 
her knowledge of this fact may lacilitate 
a conscious detiston on her part to protect 
her own interests 

Within the lirst year ot implementing a 
legal literacy programme, it became clear 
that focusing on women alone as the sole 
audience served little purpose Women 
attending sessions organised by BNWLA 
raised this issue openly They pointed out 
that lew women could conlioni their 
husbands and assert then rights Which 
woman was going to tell hci husband that 
he h.id no light to heat her that it he did, 
she could apply lot adivoicc, on that ground 
01 other grounds such his refusal to pay, or 
his pro|iosal to mairy another wile' They 
riuhtly argued l hat the men them set ves should 
be there to heat what the law stated The 
piogi.imme was amended to reach out to 
both men ,ind women, but this again raised 
anothei piohicm Women whose husb.inds 
o ic'lati\cswereinthc,iudiencc tell unable 
to paiticip.ite Ireely in the discussion lot leai 
ol leiribution 

Ihe sessions that BNWl A conducted 
legul.iilv III the luial aieas soon hecanie 
impoitant to them as .1 souice ol id' is toi 
l.iw relorm They lecoidcd ihi lesponses 
generated al the sc ssions and pul them in 
,1 loimat thai could be presented lo the 
Goyenimenl with iiloiin petitions 1 he 
sessions also piovidid an oppoitunny to 
ideniily the othci . 111 .is ol law that women 
w.lilted to U itn .ihoiit I he .ite.is ol greater 
intciest ini luded Kiws rel.iliiiG to Hindu and 
fhiisiKin l.iiiiilv l.iws the iighisot .1 woiker 
the lights ol .1 cin/eti cii 

Prik.rnmmi SiRiniRi AMiAiiiymis 

BNWl A s legal literacy piogr.imiiie is 
designed and implemented by its voliinteei 
niembeis (lawyeis) who go out in the lield 
lo conduct Ihe sessions Lveiy moiiih the 
ptogiamme lociises alteiitioii on a single 
administtaiive distiict Initially a team oj 
one or two BNWLA members visits the 
district headqu.irtcis lo mtiodiice BNWl A 
and publicise its intention to mount a legal 
hlciacy campaign m the district 011 s|Kcilied 
dales These sessions aic held on I iidays,ind 
Saturdays, since most ol Ihe members arc 
employed full -lime elscwhei e and can devote 
time to BNWLA ac it vitiesonly on weekends 
BNWLA through correspondence with the 
concerned persons ol the distiict make 
arrangements as to the location Ihe venue, 
timing and lor the partieipanis' l<KKi and 
lodging during these two or three days 
BNWLA also invites the NGOs wotktng in 
that chaptei to send at least one or two 
representatives from then respective 
organisations The local chief s and the union 
council’s chairman are also inlormed about 
the forthcoming visit and venue, with a 
request that they assist in mobilising residents 
oi the area to turn up in large numbers On 
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the scheduled date, a team of lour to six 
members leave Dhaka, the capital dty of 
Bangladesh to the various sub-distncts 
(upanztias) on the itinciaiy Hicy work in 
pairs to ensure a diversity ot approach, and 
since local dialects arc used, the team 
approach allows one member to interprei il 
the other is not vciy familiar with the local 
dialect Role plays are often used to portray 
situations that are familiar to the people and 
to place the subsequent discussions in 
context Utey are also invaluable in making 
the audience relax, enjoy a good laugh, and 
solten BNWLA’sintervention Explanation 
ol laws arc made as simply as possible using 
examples from every day occurrences to 
illustrate how the law can be used by women 
to solve some of their problems and avoid 
others Stimulatingdiscussionsalwayscnsue 
with women asking questions that have little 
doubt that they or a person very close to 
them, had gone through painful expericm cs 
that may have been bettci icsoivcd had they 
known the law At the end ol every session 
the BNWLA teams .idvise the participants 
about how to get in touch with the BNWLA 
legal aid clinic tor adsiceand representation 
When necessary usually immediately alter 
the legal literacy session the team converts 
Itself into a mobile legal advice unit The 
purpose IS to otter an opportunity to those 
with serious legal problems to consult with 
lawyers and be advised on appropriate 
couises ot action 

Besides these sub divisional visits 
BNWLA broadcast radio programmes on 
women and law Each radio programme 
lex uses on one aspect of the law 1 cic vision 
piogiammes also reach out to the people 
although the population owning television 
sets IS much sniallci To supplement these 
el torts, several public atioijs prompting the 
legal litci acy programmes have been printed 
bv the organisation BNWl A has published 
booklets audio/vidco cassettes on lamilv 
laws Fhcy have tianslaled the laws into 
i(K.al languages to make them available to 
the public and also the participants 

Legal literacy progiammcs Jor women in 
Bangladesh did not incorporate a periodic 
programme evalu,iiiun into their designs as 
such However an evaluation was done in 
order to measure the amount ot information 
that the participants had absorbed in their 
three to tour days classes on family laws, 
properly rights arising out ot mainage, 
citizens’ rights, etc The evaluation team 
conducted the study in five areas where the 
first courses had h^n taught two or more 
years previously One hundred and fifty 
participants wcie randomly chosen tor 
interview (l(X) women, SO men) 

Structural questionnaires based on the 
course material evaluated the knowledge 
retention of the participants The researchers 
also added case studies that developed 
following informal exchanges with the 
participants However, all taclois that might 


account for access to legal knowledge could 
not be taken into account The evaluation 
team discovered high levels ol knowledge 
retention and noted that evciy person 
interviewed and every legal c lass observed 
convinced them that there was a 
demonstrable desire lor legal education 
Tarabibi tiom Balirtek said I am widow 
and have to do all the family woik myselt 
To make time lor the legal classes in spue 
ol all the work was very dilficult Still I 
went every dav 1 know that icaimng about 
the law will be uselul to me one dav 
Others wcic less sanguine concerning the 
giving of dowiy, which is a lecini 
phenomenon in Bangladesh Most people 
Icit that knowing the law was ol little use 
As Saliha from Bctila expicssed it It I ot 
other membcis^ol the taiiiily (organisation) 
did not pay a dowry tor oui daugliieis ihcv 
would lemain unmairied because tlx it .iic 
many people who will pay clowrv 
Anoihei woman made a point Suppose 
I don t lake dowry lor my sons w aiding 
and then Itnd I am toiceci to pay lor niv 
daughters wedding' It that is the c ise then 
of coursi wi will take a dowiv 
Howes el as the evaluation team pennlcd 
out in then tc|Kiri a positive 0111 X 1 «l legal 
conscicnlisalion is that at least ixople ire 
beginning to discuss such issues As Ki/i i 
from Cioipaia put it Wc talk about it cithci 
with olhci I iintlv menibcts or wiih 
neighbours Wc shaie personal stones oi 
have healed irguments Some people think 
dowry will ntvei he removed lioni sexictv 
others aic mine optimistic When the 
lespondents wcic iske'd to oiler sonic 
solutions to the problems ot dowiy they 
Clinic up with sevcial iceomniendiitons 
'Ihese included the suggestion that nuirc 
people needed to be educated about the law 
Lpaion from Cuirpai i commented II one 
demands/pays dowry they arc supposed to 
be punished by law Let the goveimiic nt stall 
(xinishing them because only then will be 
able to I id sexiety ol elowiv Ihouch still 
very mue h in the minoiily pe'ople arc i iking 
active steps to light the CO ilol clowrv Sutra 
from Krishnapui is philosophical She says 
These Ihinus cannot be achieved in one 
night II will take lime tixJay I im saying 
that I will not aeecpt a poisa (cent) tor my 
son s wedding A couple ol yc<iis hence 
people will be saying this 
Chher evils such as unilate lal divoice ind 
hcia (intcrmc'diate tnariiage) aic being 
combated more ettcctivcly A man can no 
kngci validly divorce his wile by 
proclaiming three limes that he has divoiced 
her In order to dive rcc his wile legally he 
must send a wiitten notice to the local 
chairman authority ol her village, and she 
must too receive a notice Time will only 
start running once she receives ihe notice, 
and he is legally bound to maintain hot until 
the divorce is linalised, some % days altei 
the notice is received by her Husband and 


wife may reconcile within that period 

Undci the traditional law when unilateral 
divorce could he proclaimed orally, the rule 
was that it thei e was no icc onciliation within 
three months and U) day s after the pronounce¬ 
ment ol the divorce the husband and wile 
could not subsequently remarry unless the 
wile had iiuhe meantime married someone 
ciscandhadeiihci been widowed or divori ed 
This was meant to lx a deterrent to the 
husbaixl s I xcrc isc ol his right ot unilateral 
divoicc which could othciwise be used to 
play I cal ind mouse game with a wile The 
iiile requirinc an inicinxdiatc mainagc tor 
the wih beloit she eaii Kiiiairv her loimcr 
liushaiiilhisbeenniilhlicdbvstatute Ihough 
Ihe Act eovtrnini' oi il divoices and 
inteiilicili lie m im ui s w is p issed m l%l 
nonollhcli iitietskiievv this m August t9h6 
lexliv howcvci most ol tlx participants arc 
iw lie ol (lx (hiti'es III the law 

Ihee'v till moil ic|X)iiiecounted in me idem 
iiiBihitek when i man w.inime todivoiec 
his wile mule 111 oial ptixi imaiion in the 
(i.ielilionalw ly A lew elayslalei tl> 'susband 
ind wile stalled mew I he viHagcis 
howevei would not let them Iheviisisied 
111 It the wile must lirsi make an intervening 
man i igc On hcarim' this all the stuilcnis of 
the Icgil liteiaev class wemt to the ( hail man 
ol the vilhige md intoimcd him that no 
divorce had taken place in the lust instance, 
md even it ihcie had been a vahd divorce 
there was no iiexxl loi in mte i vcning mainagc 
they put picssiirc on the community and 
the husband md wile were allowed to live 
louethei again Wh.it is mieiesiing here is 
not merely that the traincx-s were suppoitivc, 
hut they used Icgil .iigiiiiients diawn Irom 
(hell Icc’ll lilerxy classes 

One east sludv ichitccl how one ol the 
pii ileg il sstudcntusedthelegalknowlcifgc 
she ict|uiieel to oust hei uncle Irom his 
usuiplionol hei deteased lalhei s piopcity 
Wc weie sivsisitiswithnohiotheis When 
my taihci eheel my pitein.il uncle took all 
OUI I iiid ind piopexly In the ahseneeol a 
brother the girlsweictniillcdlo2/fol their 
lalhei spiopciiv I heuncicw.isonly entitled 
to 1/^ not everything A lew years Inter, 
whe n I we ni to these new classes I learned 
that we weic entitled to a shatc ot our 
l.ithe ‘1 s land Wc look the m.uict to court 
I hat season wc planted on oui land When 
we went to haivcsi my uncle tried to stop 
us He even had one ol mv sistcis and me 
beaten up and wc had to go to the hospital 
But wc fought hard foi out lights and the 
land IS outs' 

Ihe evaluation icport noted that ol the 
p.u(icipants w horn the v h id mtci viewcdonly 
two said that the progiamme did not benclil 
(hem to idcntily and aiticiilate (heir 
oppiession and c xploil ilion This is Ihe Inst 
stage in the ix'oplc s light to a nioicjust and 
equitable society The maiorityol the people 
believed that the icce'ss to the knowledge 
was III ilsell empowcimg 
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What wc see Irom the above disrf;ussion 
on the Legal Literacy Programmcsconductcd 
bj^ BNWLA IS that the standard approiiih 
IS to convey intorination about the law 
thiough lectures, role-plays, audio-visuals, 
thrcc-lour dav seminais in which the 
parlicipanisatepassive uncntical listeners 

There is no doubt some validity to this 
appioach - women do lack awaicness ot 
law and ol their rights Howcvei this 
approach to legal liietacy is proloundly 
Hawed in its understanding ot both law and 
pedagogv Fust an mtorniation-giving 
approach to law dws not lomniunicatc to 
the participant the limits ol the law and its 
use and lole in transtoiming women s lises 
1 hat IS. It d»K s not t on vev any understaiKlmg 
ol the limits ol the law and its lelation to 
the broader structural causes ol their 
oppiession In lad such an appioach merely 
icmioices the pievailmg unclerstanding ot 
law as the solution to women s problems, 
without questioning the mtcrests law seises 
to sustain and pioniotc Inloimation-giving 
witlioiii communicating the limits ol the 
law and the legal s\stem cicates a lalse 
consciousness about the law By resorting 
to law as the solution to the viol.iiions women 
experience the appioac h inflates the powei 
and status ol law without necessarily 
enipoweimg women m the piocess The law 
IS shaped and lormcd bv the structuies of 
patriarchy and capitalism We need to 
understand these structures, lind ways ol 
challenging them and use our knowledge 
ol rights .ind the law to empower women 
One way ol addressi ng this i ssue is to develop 
an approach to legal literacy that empowers 
women as opixised to cmpoweiing the law 

Secondly the standard approach to legal 
lileiacv IS luilhei inadequate in its 
undcrstandmcol pedagogy An information 
giving appioach cIck's not give women an 
undeistanding ol then own oppiession 
because theie, is no participation in the 
learning piocess An interactive appro.u h m 
education about law must be adopted in 
whic h the women actively paiticipate in the 
leaining piocess Recognising the liniits ol 
a mete mloimation giving appioach it is 
iniportant to woik with methods that do not 
treat [virticipanis as passive listeneis but iis 
active participants in producing knowledge 
lot then bene I It the role ol educators oi 
I It iliiaiors IS to actively engage the 
paiiii i| .lilts, contextualise the learning 
prexess within their own lives and provide 
the legal and technical tools ten the 
participants to decide il and how law can 
be useful in then struggles lor social 
transform.ition [Paul and Dias IdK^ cited 
III Kapur 1992 p 97] 

A feminist appioach to legal literacy 
involves education to empower women lor 
.iction and change [Schuler 19X9 cited in 
Kaput 1992 p 97[ Rather than simply 
conveying information about law the 


objective of a feminist approach to legal 
literacy is to develop consciousness about 
the power relationships sustained by the law 
that affect women’s lives, and ultimately, to 
lake action, tochallenge and transform these 
relations It begins from and includes this 
understanding ot both the limits and 
possibilities ot the law 

In terms ol pej^jagogy, we must place 
ourselves within the framework ot the 
learning prixess and attempt to breakdown 
the hierarchy and distance horn the women 
with whom wc are working, recognising that 
there is no such thing as the universal “wc” 
Wc aie not all situated similarly m let ms of 
powciandpiivilegc Yet we must also move 
beyond the us and them appioach to 
ediic alion Sue h an approac h tieats ihe other 
as unknowledgeable and inexperienced and 
ihe educaiot possessing all lelevanl 
experience and knowledge It sets up a 
hierarchy between the paiiiupani and the 
alucaloi ihartieatsthelormci aspassiveand 
ignoiant Ideally the piocess must involve 
sharing experiences placing our chi lerences 
hctoic the group and most importantly 
acknowledging our position ot powei <ind 
piivilegc We nc*td to be conscious ol our 
power and .icknowicdgc it Wc must work 
with It, so It does not create dependence, but 
works to politicise women struggling toi 
sell-cmpoweiment 

Ixgal literacy will only be elicclivc to the 
extent that it is compatible with bro.idci 
appro<tches to education and decelopment 
It must be premised on an adequate 
understanding of geiulei This means piobing 
beyond the glass rixits experience oi n.itiire 
of an organisation oi progiamme with which 
wc arc working Wc need to underst.ind the 
nature of the relationship they .iie itiempting 
to establish with the toniniunities in whicli 
they .ire situ.ited 1 hisunderstandinginvoKes 
looking at Ihe relationship with the com 
munity being established the assumptions 
ot gendei and development which are being 
pursued and the understanding ol empower 
ment that inloims the organisation s 
approach 

Furlhci the expeiiences iclaieci iKo 
indicate the need to develop a flexible 
approach to Icg.il liict.icy That is the 
St rue lure ol a woi k shop wil I be detei mined 
by the nature ol the group attending in 
terms of its class ,ind religious identities 
thenuniberol women participating as well 
as the level ol gendei consciousness in a 
gioup Where there is little oi no gendei 
awaicness then a consciousness r.using 
piocess must precede a legal liteiacy 
programme Consciousness-i.iising enables 
women to rclicct on their lives ciitically 
anaivsc and evaluate their expeiiences. .ind 
understand the possibilities ol tianslorniing 
then lives A legal literac y programme must 
enable women to .ipply that critic al awareness 
to the law and legal piocess, discovering 
both the limits and possibilities of law m the 
struggle tor scKial transformation 


In 0 legal literacy workshop, we need to 
talk more about the use of nghts both inside 
and outside the courts It is iinporiant to 
come together and relate siruggicsof women 
both those that were successful and 
unsuccessful in court and tiy to undei stand 
the icasons lor success or lailuie We also 
need u> continue to sh.ire the snuggles tli.ii 
have taken place outside llx' couits This 
shanng is important loi expanding the use 
ot law lot social change in women s lives 
Our purpose is not to exc lude the li .iditional 
approaches to law, but to cxp.ind the scope 
anddimensionol rightsstratc'gies locxplorc 
the full potential ol rights, and use them m 
ways that can be more cl lecti vc .ind pi.ic tic al 
foi luial women in paniculai Inloimation 
giving IS esscnliai loi .in into nied woman 
might at least have a ch.itice to challenge hei 
sons in positions ol power who .lu pioiie 
to abuse then jxiwcr Vet leeal inloimation 
must be pl.iced in contest il wc aie to 
undetstand its lull poicntial and its limits 
To tell a woin.iM that child in iiii.iec jiciiig 
.ind taking dowiy is illegal is to pioc ide he i 
with inloiniition ihit will m iki no 
dillciciucs to hci lilc lo woik tow iid 
loinuil.itine sti.iteeies loi socid ind 
econoinic ein|xiwt inu ni with the knowledge 
ih.it these aic like il niiisi he the "o il ol in 
ellectise legil litci.ies sti.ilces 

Ntitc 

' I ihet il kiiiinisl lies Ixe III oil. e III. el Id II ii 
loi ee|u il iiehls loi evoiiiiii loi woiiien li 
hi\c Ihi S.IIII1 iili/tiiship mill IS iiKli 
Kceoi'iiisiilg lh.ll iiieie toiiiiil iqiiilnv is 
insulinleIII dies hoc ilsi leleocitcel Ihe 
pissiiipoll iwsiooilll lee ehsi.iiiliiii ilioii p iilisi 
woiiicii s Uriels III Ihe woik plui such .is 
iiuteiiiili leave inel piv 
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Women, Public Politics and Oi^anisation 

Potentialities of Aftirmative Action in Uganda 

Josephine Ahikire 

Affirnmine tuiion h\ the state pla\i a autuil rote in dravstng women into public politic » in Uganda 


C'ONThMTORARY Uganila has seen an 
iniiease in women s involvemeni m public 
poliliis 'I his has piedominantly been due 
ui ihc povemment s concrete atliimaiivc 
action towards women sissues bormstance 
there aic ollicially sanctioned positions 
(mandatoiy positions) lot women such as, 
within Ihc local administrative structures 
called lesisiance councils (RCs) and district 
lepiesentaiion in Ihc le}!islaluie In addition 
to these mandatoi) positions wciincn have 
bcH-ii in cabinet fnisis as ministers and deputy 
minisicis and theie is a lel iiive iiuiease ot 
women in positions ol power in public 
SOI vices I uitliermore a whole minisirv ol 
women in dcNelopmeni has been set up to 
caieilowomen siiiieiesisatmimsieiial levels 

I his.iiiic leaiiempls to make an assessment 
ot the possibilities ol this alliimative action 
wliilc lakinu into account the coniradii lions 
and Ihc dangcis involved In the mam the 
pipei iddi esses on I he one hand the question 
of the sienificancc ol women s space in 
(lublic politics ind how it constitutes one ol 
Ihc mans sites ol women s sirugiiles .ind 
onlheoihci Ihc limitalionsol ihisdelinition 
ol politic sand what needs to be clone luilhci 
It IS organise cl tsiollows I he Inst pail will 
give an c Mended backeiound ol the bioadci 
liisioi ic al expc ric'iices in 1 1 t’and.i establishing 
thebackgioiindiothc positivediscninination 
that the eovei nment hasinsiiiuted lor women 
Ihc second pait desciibes the ma|or auMs 
ol alliiinaiivc action in ichlion lo public 
polilics Ihc third p.iit deals with a mo'c 
ciilical appiaisal ol Ihc |)otcntialities ol this 
process and hciw women s oieanisalion can 
use the I limited) legiliniac v which has been 
given lo w omen s issues to enh nice a hroadci 
stiuugle loi cic mocraev both in the realm ol 
the puhlic and private spheies The ma|oi 
thiitst ol the pipei thcteloie is lo .inalyse 
the potential ol women s space in public 
politics whilehii’hlighiing the lac I Ih.ii public 
politics IS only a liaction ol politics and the 
siartinepoint loi women scollective action 
should be ai the level ol everyday life and 
piiKesses The Ihiead that luns Ihiouith the 
analysis is empowernuni ol women as a 
picKess dial leads to the achievement ol 
gender cc|iialiiv among other things 

I 

Bsiek{>rouncl 

I hec UI lent iniigniliidc ol women in public 
politicsis toancytciii an outcome ol hi oack'i 


strugglesin Ugandan soacty At independence 
in 1962, Uganda inhented a colonial slate 
and the relation ol Ihts lo the people was 
to mam I cst It sel I III the Cl V11 stri le that ensued 
lor over 20 years 'In l9K()agucrillastiugglc 
organised by the National Resistance 
Movement (NRM) was launched In essence 
this was tesistance to the dictatorship and 
the terrorism that had c haraetcrised the state 
Women got involved in this movement >it 
vaiious levels as combatants, inlormation 
seekcis mobihsers tcxid pioviders.clc For 
many the phenomenon ol lenialeliheialois 
was a lurmne point in Uganda s histoiy 
since hitherto lighting was supposed to be 
a male preserve It is important lo note heie 
that the National Resistance Movement was 
rural-based and relied heavily on the 
peasaiUiv jUdungu 1989) but also middle 
class women were intensely ii’voivc'd The 
movement therelore mobilised all the 
lesources ai hand children inclusive 
Kabwegycic puls ii thus 

I h.ii w omc n men and ehildi en have involved 
in a inov ciiic ill w Inch giew diainaiically .ind 
IS now in powci IS a new phenomenon not 
only in I ganda but even in Miica 
IKabwcgvcic cited in Okwalanga 1991) 4) 

Oneot the interesting quest ions is w hv gender 
lends to be elcv.iied in Ihc levolution.iiv 
prcHesses This papei is not intended lo go 
intothedec'iH'i discussions ol Ihc signtlic .nice 
and the pi.icc ol uendet m mass politic s but 
It IS impel.itive that Ihc picsent alfirm.iiive 
iction lor women is put in its pioper 
[KTspeclive 

V Mogh.idam rightly argues that much ot 
leminisi scholaiship has tended to 
cone enir.iic on assessing the extent ol lemale 
em.incipaiion in socialist societies laihci 
than Ihcorising the lole ol geiidei in 
icovluiionarv pioeesses (Moghadam 
1991 2| Reynolds siiegcsts ih.il the lole ol 
lamilies, and the participation ol women .is 
mothers and food distributors have a 
pioloundlv Icgitimisiiigetlcctonievolulion 
IReynolds l9K7citec'inMogh.idam 19*)! 2| 
Molyneux .ilso aieues that 

Rcvolutionaiy goveinmcnts tend to see the 
importance' ol icloiming the inisilioii ot 
woiiicii III the I IISI pciiod ol social and 
economic liansloi mation in Ici msol he l|ting 
to accomplish ii least tliicc coals ii) to 
Mend the has ol govciiiineni s ixditical 
'uppoil III! lo iiulease ihe si/c oi (|ualilv 
ol Ihc .iciivc I iboul loicc and nil) to help 


harness the family moie sccuicly to the 

pioeess ol social leproctuclion [eilcd in 

Moghadam 1991 I2| 

ITic above theuiisation ot gender tends to 
project the woman question as an ‘event' in 
revolutionary polities or polities in general 
rather than as a strut ture eoncenti ati ng more 
on the course and outcomes ot the i evolutton, 
than the causes I Mogh.idam 1991 2-Tl The 
questions let t un.insw eied by sue h theoic'tical 
constructions .ire why gender nc*ccssan!y 
becomes vtsibihsed why discourses and 
laws about women and the taniily signal the 
political economic and cilltutal agenda ol 
revolutionaries and ot new st.iies why the 
maiority ol Ihe revolutions that hav: t.iken 
place in the world such as in Russ a France, 
Nicaiagua almost inv.iriably raiseihe woman 
question even in cases such as the Islamic 
countries whereihequestion create v so much 
tniubic IMogh.idam 1991) This therelore 
means that women have a stake in civil 
society It means that those whe sc'ck and/ 
or claim to redetine lelations in society (lor 
the bettci) cannot ignore gender - at lc.tst m 
Ihctr proclamations 

In the spccitic case of llg.inda when it 
IS said th<it women were easily mobilised to 
paiticipate m the guenlla struggle it does 
not therelore, mean that they were blindly 
led to t.ikc part in Ihc snuggle hut rather, 
that they did have scores which thev wanted 
settled .ind the struggle seemed to oiler them 
space lot this 

Women got heavily involved in the guenlla 
struggle al ditleieni levels .md lot v.irious 
reasons It is argued that theic aa* those 
whose husbands had been impnsioned and 
toituied by the icgime and hence the source 
ol antagonism was through their spouses 
(Okwalanu.i I99() 40] On IIk'wIkiIc' however, 
the ii.itional lesisiancc movement t.iiscd 
lundainental questions about the state and 
civil society relations which women as 
cili/ens ot Uganda had a si,ike in As 
government trimps inflicted veneeance on 
the cntiie population in the wai /ones lor 
suppoiiing the guerillu lesisiancc more 
women found a rclugc in wh.ii was icimed 
as a piomismg future |Ry.invima (year mn 
available) IT71 Theie was a sharp contraxt 
between the government troops whic h were 
inclined moie to hrut.il actions toward.s 
civilians such as i.i|k <ind (he guerilla 
soldieis who weie opcMting under stiict 
disc ipline md ideological disposition ol 
p.itiioiiMU ind limd.imentaf change The 
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guenlla tighter<t were ihei ciore. clober to the 
Uatly lives ol the people and tonvcrscly 
gamed overwhelming support Fot instance 
IP the war rones otdinary women acted as 
in|ormers One inicresimg example is that 
whenever women saw goveinment lioops 
they would pictend to hi pounding 
groundnuts oi millet which would then act 
as a signal tor the guci illas on tlic whereabouts 
ol their enemy The elleiiivencss ot these 
(supposedly) rudiment iiv sii iiceies is >Im) 
illustiatise ot the tact ihii ti msition ot 
rcvolulionarvpoliticstoni|H Is mdtiinition 
ot politics beyond thi mote lonsenlional 
notions 

Funhermorcthe NRM aitempied toiedeline 
gendci dittercnces suih that it piovicled ii 
wider Iciidin lot women to hast a stake in 
the struggle Whili hithcito combat was 
onlv lor men women were particularly 
accepted andcneouiagcd to |oin the National 
Resistance Army (NRA) lOkwalanga 
1W()4()| mil It w IS the tiisi time in Ihc 
histoiy ol Uganda that women had gone 
to the tanks ol pi iioon lommandeis and 
the like 

It IS also common in discussions ot 
revolutions that w omen aie more olten than 
not mobiliseddunngievolutionsoi national 
liberation movements but when these 
movements Slice ecd the women arc diopped 
tiom the agenda Fxampics ol this in Alriea 
can be cited Algeria Mo/ambique 
Zimbabwe cti Fot instance in the case ol 
Mo/ambique it is argued that women lacked 
thepaticiiecto lollowihe successes they had 
attained duiing the libeiation thit 

Ruth men and women stood up to sc'c 
Mo/anibiquc libel ated Butimmcdiau ly the 
fust stage ol the sUuggle was over women 
defee tcci the army in pi > tcrene c to U aditional 
oceupation [Mondlanc e ited in Okwalanga 
I9W 22] 

However the worn in question in polities 
of ti ansition IS a i oniplex one Rev olutionai y 
processes lend to bung politics nearer to 
people s lives ol whiih the gender question 
IS an intcgial part 1 he ouii omc tor women 
Ihercloic vii> much depends on how this 
gender question is addicssed and on what 
kinds of appeals are invoked and how gender 
IS addressed when the struggle is over Some 
analysts have contended that (he NRM <is 
opposed to othei rcvolutionaiy movements 
elsewhere in Alma has kept the women 
question alive (Koyd I9S0| 

On becoming piesident the leader ot the 
NRM (Yowen Museveni) gave what was 
referred to as a disheartening specih on 
initial address to women As reported in 
The Remiame the NRM maga/ine of 
March 1991, the president asscited that in 
overcoming backwaidncss the back 
breaking hoe would be replaced with 
modem tarming machinery the germ 
infested wcRs with clean lap water, the 


grinding stones with the gnnding mills, 
smoking kitchens with electric power and 
only then can one meaningfully talk ot 
outlawing oppicssive and discriminatory 
piacticcs in politics the family and the law 
That thcic could not be absolute equality in 
the existing social economic order This 
initial speech notwithstanding, the NRM 
government instituted various special 
positions tor women llic woman question 
was never lacking in the speeches that the 
president made to the public He would 
always echo the tact that women in Uganda 
have been tractors in the field, the pumps 
in the water the wheelbatiows, bicycles and 
other beasts ol buidcn |Boyd 1989 2)| 
Some quarters have argued that the NRM 
goveinment seems lo have lealised the 
mobilising powei ol women, tor both socio 
economic change and lor its own political 
stiength and hence decided to visibly take 
women s issues on board the way it did But 
this IS not jusi a one sided act ot the state 
Women s involvement in the stiuggic 
coupled with what was happening on the 
global scene (the end oi the United Nations 
women s decade) m ide their voice more 
resonant Uie question at stake i s the i oncretc 
manifestations of this voice Predominantly 
It was middle class women who having been 
influenced by the pronouncements ot the 
UN decade to some extent agitated tor the 
integration of women in development 
Public politics IS one ol the areas lo which 
the middle i lass women pointed a fingci I 
now proc ci d to 11 iticallv inalysc this pnxess 
in which the public politics arena is moic 
open to women than before and what this 
means in terms ol women organising loi 
change 

II 

Women and Affirmative Action 

Major Aki as oi An irmativi Ar iion 

Alfirmative action lor women has, in the 
miin, been within the institutions that 
emerged with the NRM On coming to power 
the NRM government introudeed institutions 
whose atm was to ensure popular 
participation in government so as to r^ress 
the state society hostility that had built lor 
oyer two decades One ol these and perhaps 
themost important is the Resistance Council 
(R( ) system, whic h is the IcKal administrative 
stniciure 1 he insiitution ol RCs emerged 
in the course ot the guerilla war (1980 8S) 
As the guerilla movement relied heavily 
on the peasantry there was an attempt to 
redelinc powci structures within the village 
society to replace the dictatorship and 
absolute powers ol the chiefs hitherto 
introduced by the (British) colonial power 
(Ddungu 1989 11’ The RC system started 
within the war /ones (the areas that were 
dircxtlv alfccted by the guenlla war) as a 


dt^ocrattc process which ensured popular 
paiticfpation tor the people to solve their 
problems but when the NRM took over state 
power, the system was generalised tor the 
whole country 

The structure of the RC system is as 
follows Every village community is 
orgamsed into a Resistance Council The 
village council is RC I, Pansh RC 11, Sub¬ 
county RC III, County RC IV, and distnet 
council RC V There IS established in respect 
ol each RC a resistance committee to be 
elected from the membeis ot the RC and 
consisting of the following positions - the 
chan the vice, the general secretary and 
sccretanes for women information youth, 
finance defence and mass mobilisation 
{Ddungu 1989 Mukyala 1992 28] Thepost 
toi women is e«clusively contested tor by 
women which essentially means that there 
must be a woman on each of the levels ot 
the RCs In theory thcielore women have 
nine chances to he elected since they can run 
tor all the seats while men have eight In 
practice howevet women tend to lun toi 
only that post of secretarv lor women leaving 
all the othei eight 

The svstem ol elections is largely indirect 
Direct elections occur only at RC I 
Fhereatter the elected rcpiesenatives ol one 
level form the electoral to choose those to 
cKcupy offices of the next level (Ddungu 
1989 10] ForinstiUice it is those who are 
elected as the committee at RC I in all the 
villages ol a pansh that constiiute the 
electorate ot RC II 

This paper will not go deep into the 
dcscnption ot the functions ot the system 
but in general the RC s have judicial and 
political poweis ' I he councils and 
committees vet the appointment ol chiefs, 
can be agents toi various commodities and 
goods assist recruitment ol security organs 
such as the army and police loicc plus local 
delenc c Ion es | llffcmdu h i 1991 I j 1 he 
(udicial powei statute furthei gives the 
committees at village, pansh and sub-county 
levels, power to try all civil and minor 
cnminal cases [Uganda News 1991 2J 

The whole establishment ot the RCs falls 
under the ministry of local government and 
administration and it is supposed to cater to 
the day-to-day life of the people - identifying 
l(x.ai problems and finding solutions to them 
Meetings at the village level are attended by 
every adult and this is supposed to give 
opportunity lor people to participaleinpolicy 
formulation, decision making and the 
management ot affairs of their locality 
[Mukyala 1990] And the committee as 
responsible for the implementation of the 
policies and decisions made by its RC 

At the national level women have also 
mandatory positions in the legislature - the 
national resistance council (NRC) There is, 
however, a slight difference between the 
elections ot the local RC and the NRC Elec- 
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nons ot the NRC representatives take place 
at county level while those ot women are at 
distnct level/ which means that there is no 
representation tor women at county level 
In the political wing ot the government, 
the NRM secretariat there is a women’s 
desk which is charged with a responsibility 
ot education mobilisation ot women and 
gender sensitisation and to reseaich into 
women s issues [Mukyala 1990 ^ 11 Also a 
ministry ol women in development was 
established within the lirsl two years ot the 
NRM government andas suppos^ todcsign, 
monitot, co-ordinate the implementation ot 
women s programmes ’ All the above 
literally means that the present peiiod has 
seen more women in iormal and public 
politics as opposed to the situation hitherto 
What dues the above attirmative action 
mean tor women what are the potentialities 
foi their empowerment '1 ouscthcdelinition 
advanced by K Sharma empowerment is a 
priKess aimed ai changing the nature and 
direction ol systemic foices which 
mai ginalise women and otherdisadvantaged 
sections in a given context ISharma 1992 
cited in Bath wala 199) 8| Do these changes 
represent a step lot ward lor women in the 
development ot an organised strength ot 
women asagroup do they have the potentials 
I or empowermcnl > Or do these reforms gi ven 
their niannei ot their introduc turn I lom above 
ind the mannci ol election ot women 
icpiesentalivcs by overwhelmingly malt 
clccloiates represent the incoipoiation ol 
women into i state oiganised project pre 
empting the luither development ol an 
autonomous women s movement ’ Or do 
these changes constitute a mixed blessing ' 
1 his issue IS very muc h cum nl and a matter 
ot debate and I shall not pretend to give a 
detinilivc answei since no lescarch has been 
clone on the cone ietcctlcx.tsol these changes 
I his pajK'r IS more ol an exjiloratorv exert isc 
on what potentialities aic envisaged 
inihe first iiisiantc there is need to discuss 
the sigmlicancc ol allirmativc action in 
iclatiun lo gender and public politics in the 
case ol llganda The long history ol 
oppression and discrimination cnsuied a 
systematic exclusion ot women tiom the so 
called masculine skills hence eclipsing them 
from public spac c Hence affirmative action 
can have the capacity to first and foremost 
bring the women up because, to declaie 
equality among unequals in specific cases 
only works to deejien inequalities or at best 
leaves the inequality intact 
On the other hand, atfirmativc action, 
with the special positions accrued to women, 
can have the nsk ot further marginalising 
them This is mainly due to the tact that once 
neparate spaces are created for the 
marginalised group, then the mainstream 
social practice can he left untouched hence 
having little relevance in terms ol changing 
the social relations 


Nondheless u is important to acknowledge 
the fact that the involvement ol the state at 
worst increased the legitimacy of women's 
issues A columnist in one ot the local 
newspaper commented thus 

These positions were given literally oui of 
the good will ot NRM male leaders and did 
not lepreseni a significant jxilitical victoiy 
for women But the effect was hisUirical 
Once the dec ision was taken lor the first 
time thirty tout (')4) women came to 
pailiameni without being dependent on the 
votes of men * 

This IS a very critical debate in llganda 
today - that women arc thriving on hand 
outs from the state and this very fact then 
reinforces then inleriority The women 
parliamcntaiians inparticulai are subjected 
to constant attack For instance there was 
an opinion article which appeared in one of 
the daily newspapers which succinctly 
asserted that those who had found then way 
in the august house on the basis ot their sex 
had no moral obligation to debate or indeed 
pass important bills such as the leadership 
code ^ What is of interest here is that much 
more attack is directed to the women 
pat liamentarians and much less to those w ho 
arc in the lower ladders ot representation 
such as the local administration R( s I his 
IS partly due to the tact that the pailiament 
as an institution occupies a vety crucial 
place in the society and hence makes the 
women there moic visible than the other 
levels 

The changes that have taken place in 
Uganda arc indeed very significant because 
space has been created to legitimise women 
wiihin the state The state has ihc command 
to generate political power And it is more 
so, in relation to the woman question which 
touches a whole range ol public and private 
interests such as the church the school the 
family culture etc Thcic is a tendency fur 
society to be aggressiye and extremely 
defensive when women s issues arc raised 
and hence the involvement ot the state helps 
to moderate this process such that the 
women’s movement can first and foremost 
have an opportunity realise itself This 
therefore means that rather than dismissing 
whai has taken place in Uganda as a process 
of merely hand-picking some elite women" 
and suffcKating the women’s movement, 
there is a need to realise the potentials of 
the sute in influencing substantial changes 
in gender relations, changes that would 
otherwise be extremely difficult to realise 
Tor instance, issues concerning changes in 
family laws need (although not in the stnet 
sense) the ’blessing’ of the state due to the 
veiy nature of social organisation Also, 
there is an ideological impact ol women’s 
oTicc-holding which may have an effect ot 
undermining conventional definitions of 
relative status ot men and women In this 
sense, there is scope for women to gam 


social power, social power taken to mean 
collective power that is reproduced through 
social processes " Thus public politics is a 
tool lor modifying relationships within 
society which cannot, at all be ignored 
[Randall 1982 41 

Nonetheless I do not subscribe to the 
view that gaming government positions or 
joining aimy lanks etc is a measure lor 
people s worth I am ojiposcd to the manner 
in which the issue of women is posed as it 
hitherto they had been sleeping dogs 
because they did not pariicipalc in public 
politics (mc^ern goveinmcnt) or even still, 
in the army Statements to the effect that 
women ‘have made a breakthrough because 
they are in the army or that women 
combatants and parliamentarians are shining 
examples foi othci women have lo be 
treated with a pinch of salt Foi instance, a 
woniiin parliamentarian once asscited that 

Ugandan womc n are genei ally characterised 
by ajiaihy and political idleness fui they feel 
satisfied with the provision made lo them by 
their husb,inds This is a leflection ol a 
colonised mind and ii is importanl th ii women 
adopt politics in oidei lo be on equal footing 
with men lOkwalanga l*)90 19) 

I he whole construction ot what is vaiu»f 
in society, tluieloic is a very crucial issue 
here Bet ausc of the sexual division of labour, 
women have picdummantly been engaged 
in the pioduction of lilc winch stHiefy has 
tended lo take foi granted Hence when 1 
talk ul some wonien occupying public spaces 
as having sigmfic.ince to feminist activism, 
I do mil intend to leinfurce the gender 
idcologv that has assigned low value to the 
production of tile 

Furthermore having more women m 
public space does not automatically guarantee 
substantial changes in scKial relations of 
gender There is a contention about the very 
ctteclivencss of these institutions for 
instance the RC as a system in terms of 
addressing people s problems It is argued 
that the func lions and jiowers given to the 
RCs coupled with Its vertical and/or 
hiciarchical sliucturc allows lor very little 
scofie lot jicople s pailictpation [IDdungu 
1989] and hence in flic same vein women’s 
representation does not have much 
significance 

Opinions have been echoed especially 
within the local press on how positive 
discrimination tor women as it has been 
untniding in Uganda only works to reinforce 
the interior position ot women how it 
benefits only the elite women and how the 
oppression ol women is nowhere near being 
addressed in its concrete manifestations I, 
therefore, tend to agree with V Vargas who 
points out that it docs nut suffice to just enter 
the political game where the nsk of 
continuing suhordinalion is concrete and 
real [Vaigas 199) 4| 
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R Mukvala also warns (hat 

The representative system shoulU mU scive 
to uphold (he stains quo with women 
tcpicscntaiives as honoiary men seisiii}.’ as 
mstiumciusot social inhciiianLC siahiliseis 
dt the system and social positions acioss 
generations They should he instiunienis 
enhancing mk lal mobility appointing (icople 
to statuses dillercnt liom then piedccessois 
IMukyala 1992 4*11 

The possibility ol women having visibiliiv 
without bci ng cl icc ti VC and w (It SI sti 11 til I ni nu 
the women’s movement into an appendage 
ot the state is also a ical dnnger More oltcn 
women in government have tended to talk 
more as representatives ol the NRM than ol 
women, telling women to suppoit the 
government by engaging m development 
activities Hence questions ol autonomy 
have U) he addressed At the same lime 
autonomy should not he taken to mc<in a 
compaitmentalisalion ol women, hut ralhci 
It should he in teinis ol women letainmg the 
capacity to have ixihiical auioiioniy to have 
the right to light loi then demands while ai 
the same lime seizing all the possible 
opporluniiies that may enhance teal 
achievements 1he basic amhivaleiice ol 
women's snuggles is ihal ihcie is an iiigent 
need to sec'k to realise leal achievemcnis and 
at the same time to presc^-ve autonomy 
Nonetheless a rec ugiii lion ot these dangers 
cannot he synonymous with a i eleni less attack 
on those individuals that have lound then 
way to public space on the iickct ol 
attiimaiivc action One ol the outspoken 
women rcprescniaiives (Miiia Matenihe) is 
particularly critic iscd on how she spends her 
energies on complaining on how socieiy is 
unlair to women and how thev .iie chained 
with Ignorance culluial pr.ulices and 
poverty spreading western piopagaiida 
which ,11 best would lead to ahsoliite 
disintegration ol homes (kitnily) and hy 
implication the siKictal decay She is one 
ol the lew tcptcscntalivcs who have tried 
to touch the coic ot gender oppicssion 
publicly withaiclalivedegicvol consisiem y 
InliUlthcmeicnientionol hci name provokes 
a whole range ot criticism and iidicule This 
situaiion whc’ie an individual has been singled 
out as a i.trgei ot attack is in my view 
illustiaiive ot at least two things one is ihai 
nut many women stupresentativcs an laising 
concrete .ind/orcontioversial (in the [hisiu vc 
sense) issues and two there is a kind ol 
(sociaDmiimidalion that women l.ice it thev 
happen to idcmily with that individual s 
ideas, which has an dic'd ot isol.iiing those 
ideas 

Thcrclorc, wh.il is expressed in the picss 
and elsehweic is a concern ahoui tokenism 
but which IS. more otien th.in not 
accompanied with a dc'cp sealed aggn ssion 
towards any attempt to address women s 
issues as an ideology lioni the west which 
hasnoiclcvanceioihemaioiity ol the women 


t 1 

And yet. these women representatives are 
sometimes urged by the public to address 
issues th.i( atieci the ruial (peasant) women 
because it is argued that it ix the lattei w ho 
sul ter oppression in terms ol having a heavy 
workload etc What is meant heie is dial 
instead ot addicssing (he questions ol gendei 
oppicssion women should ralhci coiiccin 
themselves with developmeni issues like 
ihc .ippi opriale ICC hnology to ease ihe burden 
ol women, health and nutiilion ok - Ihc* 
IMiveitv allevialinn apptoach li should he 
noted Ihal such an approach is not >i( all 
conlroniational and hence ildoes not iliieaien 
(he status quo An opinion run in one ol the 
daily newspapers thus 

Insteadot kllingcounliv women about being 
taped by then husbands which they believe 
nevei h>ippc'ns why don i the cducaied 
women teach then colleagues about (ceding 
then childicn on a balanced diet culling 
glass and tivilching (hen house when thcie 
IS no one lo do It impioving ihcii (aiming 
piacticcs etc' Instead ol asking toi equal 
lights they should stall with equal 
paiticipation iliiis msiead ol demanding 
tavoui itisin in joining institutions thev should 
demand loi c omptilsoi > education loi all the 
childi I n iiic luding gii Is In shot i oui women 
should not only look at Ihc soli side ol hie 
I/Ac (Veil VtMon Mav 29. 19911 

On Ihc whole however, such a entique 
IS unwartanlcd because Iheie is already ovei 
emphasis on the womiii in developirn iii 
pcispcctive (WID) Ihc prime objective ol 
Ihc ministry oi women in development loi 
example is to inicgraie women into the 
developmeni process and (o lap their 
potentials in national development One ol 
the manilcsiations ol this is the cnoimous 
prolilcration ol income generating piojccts 
loi women such as poultry and pig tearing 
handcralt making and vegetable glowing 
As I have noied earlier ihc ministry ol 
women in developmeni is more inclined lo 
the notions ol tapping the lull potentials 
ol women' lot dcvelupincnl "’Embeddedin 
the policies ihercloie is an extremely 
uncritical conception ot developmeni where 
women arc almost conceived as “ra'cntly 
discoveitkl rcsouiccs” to be harnessed m 
national recovery playing down, (he intense 
oppicssion under which women live 
It IS c tear that theic is much more readiness 
in society to sec women engage in income 
geneiating activities" and much less ol il 
il women arc to act in terms ot lesisiance 
and struggle The tew moments when power 
■ clations have been mentioned have 
generated so much discussion and ciiticism 
I am calling them lew moments because in 
actual l.ici It IS rate that the women's 
ic'prescniatives have come up strongly to 
veibalisc the day-to-day gender oppression 
and exploitation 

II women s access to public position is 
acknowledged as signilicant. in what ways 


can this significance he reiitiscd in terms of 
inriuenc'inga change in the It ye'd c'xpei icnces 
ol women in l!g.inda in general * .Since it 
IS the edticateyl women who have the 
oppoitunity to iKciipy these positions ol 
lepu scntation the question ol then 
iclalionship lo the rest ol the women 
especially the illiU'iatc and the ptKii is verv 
crucial 

Piincipally, (he very question ol 
rcprescnlalion needs to he ptobicmalised Is 
leptcscni.ilion taken to mean a siiuaiion 
whciclhc lepicscnlativclakesII u|Kmhcrscll 
to sp(*ak tor Ihc lepiesented ind similarly 
to pic'.ich III the lalici ’ ()i is ii a more 
complex pun i ss whciclhc icpicsenled lot ms 
the cote ol Ihc inleicsis while Ihe 
icprc'scnialivc works to generate mote 
poliiical legitimacy II is my contention that 
the latlci position has .i nine h more potential 
to actualise the gams tioni the present 
attirmaiivc action toi women and more 
strategic snuggles could iiistiUitionalisc 
women s inteicsts such that even .ill ii m.itive 
aclion becomes less and less essential ' 
lolakelhespeciiic question ol who spe.iks 
lor whom il is vividly legitimalc that every 
ix'ison must h.ivc ihc right to speak lot her/ 
hmiselt But this does not preclude the 
possihilily ol representation lot instance in 
parli.iineni and other public spaces Public 
space IS one ot the levels at which policies 
and stxial practices can be siibsianiiallv 
inlliicnccd as I have already menlioned 
.ibovc 

I he major I law is thal the women m public 
oil lies have tended lo speak lor the lest oi 
the women and have assigned themselves 
a missionary lole ol liberating the other 
especially Ihe luial peasant women I his is 
a ciilique Ihal one cami up stroiiglv m a 
conlercnce on women and work in Kampala 
that urban middle class women 

see llieir I.IISOII d cue as dial ol he Ipiiig 
leaching assisting etc the iiiial ixkii 
women in a mannci icminisccnl ol the 
colonial mission ol civilisation The iiiial 
women in need ol ‘training usually implying 
a denial ol the alicady acquiicd knowledge 
and experience " 

This in itsclt would not be essentially 
harmtui but the way issues arc addicsscd 
always tends to he detractive thus severing 
the link between the women Issues are 
addressed in an extremely disarticulated 
manner and so much in a piecemeal such that 
they do not make sense ol wider structural 
processes For instance when some women 
parliamentarians raised the qucstionol mantal 
rape in the house, and how husbands should 
he made answerable tor raping their wives, 
or the right to have legal abortion, not much 
background and articulation was given lo 
these issues and the result was that the public 
(including Icilow women) concluded that 
“these women were out ol iheir senses" 
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Whai i> tkvUcJ Ihori’lrtrc is a more holistiv 
appnui'h 10 ticndci oppicssion ihai would 
havs' the el lot I ol siimulaiin)! a much more 
eileelive iolleilise aslioii " 

A holistic appioaih to itendei o|ipiession 
implies that (he Iih us j>oi*s heyoiul the gendei 
asciipiive relations |Whitehe<id l‘) 7 ‘> ntcil 
in hison and I’eaison IVKI | to encompass 
male hc^emonv in ils eniiiciv hIson and 
Heaison (IdKI) aijiiie dial male he{!enHm\ 
does not alssavs assume a paiiiaiihal loini 
and even non-paliiatdial institutions can he 
and have been beaieis ol jic-iulei 1 heieUiie 
\shen addiessuiu yendei ii is .ihsoliitels 
iinpotlaiil to take on hoaid a conception ol 
anoveiall ciilluieol maledoiniiiance laihei 
than loetisine on coniiieal lelaiions uhich 
cannot he eeneialiseci loi all uomeii And 
coiivcTsels such anal low locus cannot have 
die capacils lo hiidd colicclive identities 
When I talk ol the clisaiiiculali'd manlier 
III csliicli the niiddle class (lepieseiilatives 
III this case) acldiess eemlei I clo not intend 
to endorse the lalse stiut and simplistic' 
division between the iiiieiests ol the middle 
c lass and die (khii i luial and uihaii i women 
Women m I j^aiida h.ivc a maiciial basis loi 
budding alliances lo use one example ol 
women ssuboidinalioii h.iiieiing (heie.iie 
quite olten lalse iiiiptessioiis that it is a 
colic ein ol piHii (I III al) women but in lealily 
all women aie liable lo hiuial baiteiine hs 
then supposed loveis and husbands etc It 
IS a powei lelaiion I he only ddleicnce 
niiglil be lhai while .1 inwir woman iiiiglit 
have lo run oui ol the house lo seek (01 
leliige anioiie die neighbouis the middle 
class woman may simply shill 10 anolliei 
iiHiiii ol die same house In this e.ise die 
o|)piessioii dial die middle class woman 
sulleis IS moie concealed and it iiiav actually 
iiie.iii di.il she sulleis iiioie lhaii die (khii 
women because she keeps the problem to 
heisell (fieisonal and piivalel while lor the 
l.itier by the meie lact dial she luns out ol 
die house implies dial ihe problem mote 
olieii becomes a public issue I Ins is |ust 
one example lo ilhistiale the lad that thete 
IS surety a basis loi colle'dive aciioii loi 
women in I'ganda 

SUiNIIU \M I AM) ('OMKVIIK IIOSSOl 

C oilli livi Al lios 

Kadivvala aigues that 

When one 01 two women iiy lo bicak liee 
ol iiacliiioii siHieiv ivolaics them and 
osli<iciscs llieiii dm il whole gioups ol 
women licgin lo demand change ii is much 
inoie dillieult loi society lo leieci (hem 
altogethei (lie|x>wei ol agiouptocliallengc 
a system is always gieatei than Ihe powci 
ol an individual lldUt 10) 

The lalionale behind collective action 
theiclore is that it eaiiics with it. a eap<u.i(y 
to altc'ci structures on a much more widet 
scale hence touching the c oic ol opi>ression 


CoHcettvc tictiun here means organisaiion 
based on sell dctinilion |Sen and (nowii 
IVKKjandnoi always as benelic laiiesol this 
or that wellaie piogiamme | 1 inkei I 0 >)()| 
The inisitioii ol this analysis is that ihe 
mandaioiy posiiions dial have been eiven 
to women in public politic s c an K' tiaiislated 
into a liNil lo enhance collective aciiviiv in 
(lie couniiv a tool winch il elleclively 
used (111 eoiiibiiialioii with oiliei siraieciesi 
can hi me ahoui i h.inees m (he geiiei al posiiioii 
ol woiiu'ii III I eaiida Hence 111 a sense ii 
IS one ol die piocesses ol eiiipoweriiieiil ol 
women 

III (he ptaciical leality ol I eaiida wliai 
this means is dial iliete must he jioumls loi 
collective ideiKiiy hence eiisuiiiig 
oigaiiisalioii and siiiigule I Ins hi mgs ni the 
quesiion ol die coiiiplexiiv ol gencici .inci 
women s uleiiiities A holistic appio.icli lo 
g<'ndei imisi Insi and loieiiiosi lecognise 
dial 'Idleienl women livegendei ddleieiillv 
In hei inalvsis ol die women s niovenieni 
111 l.aim Ameiica V Vaie.is emphasises the 
issue ol heleioucneilvol women s niovemeni 
and (he lelevaiice ol (Ins to oiganisinu lot 
change dial it 

does mu iclleci a hoiiiogcmous piocess 
hill ladiei a pluialKv ol piocewes dial 
deiiioiislialc iIk diveisc and coiiliadicloiv 
lealiiics in which women hnd iluiiisclvis 
and which geiuiale dilleiciil suh|icl 
posiiions (hat e.innoi simply be lediiccd to 
those ol gendei jVaigas IW? |U')| 

(he niiphcalions ol this loi any aciiviiv 
gcaied al addiessine die eeiidei cpiesiioiis 
are lli.ii unilv among woiik'ik aiinoi betaken 
as eive'ii bill ladiei il is somelliiiic' lo be 
eoiisiiuclecl on ilie basis ol the ddlereiices 
IVaigas IU<) 2 | In lelatioii to die siimiiion 
III I'ganda iheteloie ii means iliat 
repiescniaiioii cannul in any way he a 
simplistic notion but rathei ihal which 
encompasses the enoimous helciogeneuy ol 
die lived e\(H’iiences ol women 
How dlls may be ali.iined is a c|uestioii 
ol employing .1 multiphciiy ol siiaiegies 
which can ensure dial dieie is colIcciive 
aclion by women al cldleieiii levels while 
allowiiie space lot specilu iiileiests 
Democi.icy ilieieloie bee oniesbodi die coal 
and Ihe piocess ni die siiueek lot social 
equality Demociacy hc'ic is used in a moie 
geneial sense .is .1 eiound ili.it ciisnies die 
de'velopmeiil .indcoiisohcl.il ion ol new soc i.il 
and political pi.tclices ol new ideiiiiiies and 
new w.iyso 1 .ippio.ic In iiesoci.il conlhciivity 
IVaigas Iddid) In olhei winds loi 
collective .iciion lor woiiu'ii to become .1 
reahiy tlicie musi be le.idiiiess 10 Iveeiii 10 
c 1 e.ite gi oiincls on the h.isivol vv Inc li di 11 et eiit 
inteicsts ol women which m.iy m some 
ca<'es bee onii .idle (01 y c .III be lec ogniseci .mil 
piiicessed (V.iig.is IW^l 
Kepieseiiiaiion w ithin the lot ni.il dec isioii 
making btulies would then diaw its sitengdi 


Irom that collcetivity and .it (he same time ' 
a'liiloreeitsviiality hirexaniple.inUgniKla. . 
the hio.idcasi media t.ipart Irom recent radio 
siaiioiis loi playing music) is siiiic owned. 
And hence a woman in public positions hgic 
.in .ilniosi gu.it .inteed .iccess to radio in 
leleyISIOII Access 10 the meili.i thcrcloie is 
one ol die we.i|H)ns di ii .illniiialive .klion 
has niiliieitiv bioughi which can K’ sei/c*d 
.ind used loi hiingnie lo public alleniion. 
hodi dll eenei.il and speeihi piohleiiis ol 
women K.ilhci lh.inli.iyiiiesnihpiogi.uiinies 
as on lookety lo osiensibly le.ii h Ihe nn.il 
women how loleeilllieii l.iniihe's something 
diey have done since lime iiiiiiiemoiial. die 
niedi.i could now K' luined into .1 cli.iiinel 
loteni|)owe'inient di.iwmelionillieexisimg 
poieiili.ilsol women .mil .igii.iinieloi change 
lociistd on bodi die s|K‘eilii .mil hioadei 
inleiisis ol women 

01 loiiisc llieie Is die quesiion ol wh.il 
perceiiiaee ol die I g.incl.in populaiion. 
patiicul.tily women li.ive.icliaiieeolgelling 
bio.ide.isi iiiedi.i in lei.ilion lo Ihe 1u1.1l 
aie.is .iboui hall ol the households lonid 
own .1 tadio but m most eases it is 1 ie man 
who has lime lo hsien 10 ii Ihe wonun s 
cl.iilv choiesol winking 111 die held lollecling 
w.iiei .md liiewoiKl cooking liniking alter 
iliilcliin eic do not le.ive any sp.ice loi tiei 
lo li.ivi die luxuiy ol hsiening 10 ladio 
\onedieless il somellnne interesting .ind/ 

01 coiiiiovcisi.il isbio.idc.ist II will ucner.iie 
disc (issioiis .md even those who do not have 
i.idios (III iclevisions m die i.ise ol uiban 
.iie.is) will he.ii .iboui il Hie veiv l.ict dial 
even men have been di.iwii into the 
discussions .iboui gendei has .1 veiv big 
imp Id on how they iliiiik .md .iil I yvii 
w hen they aie loi.illy opposed lo some ide.is. 
Ihe veiy lact ih.ii they .ue di.iwn 111(0 dw 
disc tissions makes the woman question more 
visible than beloie I his one example ol the 
niedi.i IS ilhisir.iiiv eoldiet.iclih.il.il hi mative 
.ictidii li.is) .lined vviili it some sp.ices which 
can be sei/ecl bv wonieii lo bung .ihoul 
changes in soiiely 

( OSl I 1 SION 

I'lom die .ilnive sevci.il conclusions can 
be di.iwii I list IS di<ii public politics is one 
ol the muliiple sites ol oiganis.iiion <uid 
snuggle loi women Women have oveitime 
been exi hided liom tins splieie .incI ihe 
social lel.itions undei which they live 
pei|ietu.iie this siiualiim Hence atliim.iiive 
.iction becomes ciueial m oidei to deal with 
llieii dis.idv iiu.iged posiiion in this sp,icc 

M.md.itoiy positions could have die 
i.ip.uiiv 10 Ic veldie plavine held siichthat 
women may .ilso bc'ioinc pan .md panel of 
pnbhi pohiics I'oi insi.iiue wheie.is 111 Ihe 
past vyonien vve'ie .ici used ol naively being 
conienieil will) die spu 1 il positions ratlici 
Ih.m IIV me 10 e h.mue 'he oidei by c ompeting 
wiih men ' die siin.ilion is gi.idtiallv 
ch.meing anil eonveiselv die women who 
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have il.iicJ lo coiniicic will) men have 
been given cxticmi rcveiemc I orinsiunLC 
I panda is in Ihe prososs ol lOMsing ils 
ennslitulion and in Match IW4 ihciewcie 
Sections loi the constituent assembly a 
body entiusted \cith the duly to debate the 
draft constitution Still there teas a 
mandaioiy position loi vioimn in e leli 
distiiel but those women « ho stood o> iiiisi 
men almost heeamehetoines llieeeliloii il 
ol the UstaniUt Vioiimum Maitiiiu 
opened as lolUiws 


WUMbNLWS congratulates all the SI 
women who contested the Consittuini 
Asseinblv (CA) elections especially the ten 
eeonicn who won altci siitl competition 
aeainsi men ' 

Although I do not lot ill vagrceihat competing 
with men /xi \t is i substantial sii iiegy loi 
empoweimeiit and somethiiie woith 
siiiiegiiiie loi I would tend to argue ill it il 
women coiiiiniic lo contest loi the legulai 
posts III iddilion to the m iiidaloi voiles they 
will ere lie mole spice loi lheniscl\cs iiid 


mure still dcnivstilv public politic 
Furthermore autonomy is something lc> 
beconiextualiscd sue li that it docs not bamne 
synonymous with eompaiimcntaltsation 
While theie tie lusiiliablc leais that getting 
positions within the stale can has e the ellcet 
ol co-opting the women s movement and 
tuiniiig It into an afipendage scpaialisni on 
the olhei hand is not at all unpiobicmatic 
II solutions ale detiiied as elcinillv Iviiig 
oiilsidc ol the stale then the diiieci is dial 
the widoi society mil sonic cotc tie is ol 


!fSOSVAi 

I WANTED NGO DIRECTORS & MANAGERS | 

I Society for Service to Voluntary Agencies (SOSVA), Pune, a premier nationwide, professionally ■ 
I managed NGO funded by National iS International Funding Agencies, is a Nodal Agency providing ■ 
I support services for financial and technical assistance, and project preparation to hundreds of NGO s ■ 
I in Health Women s Development, Education, Environment, etc ■ 

! 1. DIRECTOR TRAINING ! 

I To head a major NGO Training Centre funded by CEBEMO in India Will also be responsible for . 
I developing a deemed NGO University Project The position could be combined with Research Director . 
I described below Great potential to play a major role through SOSVA in the sector | 

I 2. RESEARCH DIRECTOR | 

I In depth multi-disciplinary knowledge of voluntary sector or related skills is a must A key person, | 

I capable of policy advice and guiding research Flexi-time for out t tnding person Great potential to | 
I play a major role through SOSVA in the sector | 

j 3. MANAGER VOLUNTEER PROMOTION j 

■ Will be in charge of a new Division for various innovative support services for NGO's, must have a j 

■ problem solving approach, oriented to servicing NGO clients, must have a minimum of five years total j 

■ service in more than one NGO J 

I 4. MANAGER (FUND RAISING) AND MANAGER (PROJECT APPRAISAL) | 

I Five years appropriate experience and NGO background ■ 

I 5. CHIEF PUBLICATIONS EDITOR I 

I To edit SOSVA's quarterly Newsletter and organise its NGO publications programme Five years I 
I appropriate experience and NGO background needed I 

I 6. Attractive service conditions and compensation package. ■ 

I 7. Both Directors will report directly to Chief Executive. ■ 


Apply Within 4 weeks to 

SOCIETY FOR SERVICE TO VOLUNTARY AGENCIES, (SOSVA) 

Shardaram Park. “A" Wing, 3rd Floor, Near Jehangir Nursing Home, Sassoon Road, Pune 411 001 
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tire left tntuLi in muvi <tl (tu* lac( 
ihtil (he Male Is .1 seiv iinptniaiu insliiuium 
which has the lapaiiiv to genet ale political 
powei ami legitiinacc 1 his is not in any wav 
to suggest that the state isaneuti<il institution 
which iclentilies societal piohlenis and 
piiKcecls to solve them Katliei it is to 
aliiim III the context ol (Igaiida that it the 
state can eivc Icgitiinacv towcmien s issues 
liowevei limned this m i\ he iluie is iiiueh 
moie polemiil loi le il acliiexemenis 
On the oilui hand it is ucognised iliii 
iltiiIllative iction till instance in piihiu 
politics IS II Ins hapiK'iicd in I gami i c in 
haiely have iiiv elleci on (he sih i it lel ilions 
it lliosc who JO III oiiiipv lliosc positions 
lemain as indivnlnil women lint is why 
I IssclUcI III It llle uo il should he loeclKI Ik 
soei il powi I lot women in .elkI il siieli III il 
ulliniitclv ilinniilive lenon becomes Kss 
lilil le ss lice t ss iiv hence llle signillcance 
1)1 alliimaiive le lion in public polities ipail 
lioniundciminineilie ulcoliieieal noiionsol 
women and si in powei is eiivismed III 
leinis ol posstblllltes lo ele lie III el) iblilie 
eluiionmeiu till binUlin*. i \iible inci 
elleellVe womens movement III It goes i 
loni’ w IV loeli inee llieil el IV lo d i\ |>osilion 
llliieloie the toe IIS e .innol onlv be on those 
women who oeeii|)V public posilioiis bill 
llso lelltle ll look II wlial elie I>lese III h IVe 
the e ipieilv lo ii insi iie llle possible gnus 
liom ilintnilivi lelion inlo eonelele inel 
siibslinliil eliin»es loi women in I liiiiIi 
A i ombiii ition ol bio id iiiel issue biseel 
oieinisilion indllspi lelle lliliesisllie clllle l' 
question 

IlKleloie spice III public |iollllese III |ns(i 
lllblv he eonieiveil is one ol the liMlIs loi 
e i)i|M)We I nielli ol women Noiielheli ss tins 
SI lie me ill innsi ol iieeessllv be e onie Mil lllse'd 
III oidei to ivoiel I siiiiilion wheie public 
|)ollll(s becomes in end in llsell On the 
whole llle le Idle illiiiiialive ae lioniii I eailel i 
c in be s lid to eolislitiile a mixed blessnu 

Notes 

1 \ lull inalvsis ol the sliuelllle ol llle stile 
anil Ihe piobleiiis Ihii liiveriageil llt,aiiel laie 
beyond iIk seo|s oliliispi|Ki Inbiiel ilcan 
he said dial iIk liisiposi eoloiii il{.o\ernineni 
(uiulei Ohole) lelled on llle imlilary which 
Ihe n in ope tied the iniliiaiv lo |Miwer Ihioiic'h 
aniililiiv eoiip under Ihe leadeiship iil leli 
Aniiii Si ile leiiotisnie line lo ilv he ighls w ith 
Anini s ie|.niie onallv oveilhiown by in 
exleinil loiee (a eoiiihnialion ol 1an/ania 
which h id been aniagonised and a seelion ol 
Ugandan exilesr this was lollowed bv an 
cMcinally iin|)oseel le iiislallanon ol Obole 
and all these eventsiesulle el iningiave civil sliile 
(see Ru|Xsin*’he h lUSU loigenseil I I'lblj 

2 Ihe ehiel was eiilieisled with Ihe lollowing 
poweis II w IS Ihe ehiel who was sup|)osecl 
to assess the pie)|Kilv ol the |)eas.uil loi lax 
It was the ehiel wlio eolleCled the leix II was 
that sank ehiel who eliiiged Ihe peasant in 
ease ol lailiiie lo pay lax who siihscqiienlly 
um.ste'd him (onlv men paid tax) and il was 
lhai ehiel who lalei lieaid his appeal it the 


peasant le'li lhai llieie had iteeii leimti oeii 
non m lusiiee Hus ihe'ii meani in pinieiple 
that (he ehiel eoiilil do iiivllimi mil would 
mil be held leeounlable 
t As slipiil lleelhv llle Kesisliiiee ( oiineil iliel 
t oiiimillees slalille 0(PIS7i iiid IheKesis 
I nice ( onuinllees ludiei il I'ovvei SI iliile I 
ll'ISKi 

4 \ ellsiMel in iv consist ol lliiei oi loiii eoiinlies 

5 llle Minisiiv ol Wi men in Ik velopnitni \ 
I'osnion I’ijiel lloii II ll III dlls pi|H i ill II 
mil Ll llin WilIlK ll Hide Veil pilllllllMlolollLel 

I III llle I ol 1 line s hul I llhei ol ,ooil e e ononi 
lesu llle ll lilt n means III ll vvonii nioiiUlt isilv 
be insliimii III iliseil III 11(1 pioeiss 

(i Onv ingo Obbo in llu Mmiii i liiesdiv 
Xii^iisl 17 ’ll l»‘M 

7 Ihi Viii \ mull Much I’ IWI eiltilniK 
Milky ll 1 1*1 Ji p tS 

b Mils his soiiielniiis been lelelieil It is 
ink nisni uliieli would lilt it Ion im in dm 
die It IS no subs) inn il t h in e m p ili nil il loi 

II insloim iliiin 

*1 leeliiii iitilt s hv M Kilsliniii) Inki 
niiionilisiiionolC ipiiiluiilW nitii toiiisi 
ld>l4 Sill poillls olll dm soelll potVtl IS 
eollielive piviei intI is nliloelv iiilolli 
moils ll mliMtliiil lelioli 
III Mimsliv I VVonit ll in He eelo|)mini lI'ISSi 
t I'liMii II / ll/ll I K imp ill ( .mill 

II I liese piii|i t Is imiowlv locus on pioMiiin 
vviinieii wnli I isli ineoiiie vvitlioiil iiiiisieki 
III, IIh (iiiuel ll I iIioiIs lllllt lioilse lloldleVel 

III nee llu V t iitlupniiie isim sHis onwomeii 
ilii itb III inly biiiileiieil |lnikti |0‘l(l| 

III shoiilil list! Ill noled dm piismi itewi 
iin loi tvonii ll I iigelv le in on ihi willni 

ness III dll SKM yoviinniitil mil lehince 

II I oil inniiiii III IS lilei ills eiotli die g tins 
IS dll V txisl lie nil Ihe lueel loi liiiii li nioii 
till leli lllsliliinon Ills ilioil ol gellilei ill 
pilblli polilKs 

I I Ki|niii III llu woikshop on Woniiii mil 

VVoik llisloiii ll lieiiils oiy inisid bv ( I n 

III till Hi lekisi lull Sepleiiitu I ■) III I')')'' 
Kimoili (,.indi 

II Ihiii IS ilinileiiev lint'; mil il In pul nioie 
iiiijili ISIS on husband wile led itions ill in ill 
Ihi olhii III moils w tilth alnuisi in ms i 
I ilsi pillule dill II IS onlv III III Hinge dm 
wonuii III oppiessed Allhoiiedi I tc'iie dm 
I iiiiily IS OIK III llu maioi si also! piiiiiiihy 
Ills Ills ugununi dm this should hv no me ins 
Ih llu onlv si,.nal loi sliiiggde X woniiii niiv 
i.li|[^iiinte oppiession even when she is mil 
lilulel die etinliol ol a s|Keille 111 in mil 
lonviisilv sonu women would not neiess iiilv 
sii dun liushinds is in eiuinv 

IS llii Sill \ mull MIV 2*> I'WI 
Ui ( 1.11111I11 \\imiiiiin\ Vol 4 No K limmv 
Mai eh pint 

Keferrnces 

Badiw ll I S (l‘>eH| I iiijKiwiinunt ol SVoniin 
in Soiidi Asi I ( oneepis iiid I’l leliees Hi ill 
Pa|xi Sponsoud bv Asian Soiilh Paiilie 
Kiiiiau ol \diilt I due ilion iind I AO s 
I iiiiloiii lioiii llimyet < iiiipaij'U Ailion lor 
IJtevelopiik ill 

Hovd Kddbd) I m|)oaeimeniol Woiiienmt on 
lliiipol uv I g uid I Ki aim Sviiibolu ’ hilmiii 
iiilHiiil iiiul 'xMiili Vol I’ Not pp l‘) 40 
Hyanyinii K Wi W niun in Poliiu il Snuggle 
III I Ig inda in Am miiiil I iIm iiiIioii 11 )ak iiid 
plan ol piiblii ition not iv iilihkl 
( aid 111 I’ t (PIVIOI Women Duly t lie and 
Holilies III I leiin (edi Hoine n mu/Sue ni/ 
( tuun,i III Ijiliii \iiuiitii All Hiuiks 


Ihtimgii I (|cib</) I'opiihii hiiui\ ttm! thi; 
(Jm sill’ll Hi Dt mm uii\ I hi I tm iif Ht Mh >' 
hull I < umii ils III I tiiiihi Winking PapC( | 
No I (eiiiii loi Hisii Kisi luh Kain|>ata 
I .anda 

I Ison H mil K IVaisoii (|ng|) Ihe Siihitidi 
n moil ol W mill II iiiililu lull iimionalisHinri 
oil uloiv I'll dmii n in K V oun; ilaluds) 
i>l Miiiiiin.’ mill III Miiilii Kiiiilledge mil 
k I I ll I* lid 

lii|iieiiL I S I ivii ( I 111 III ion SVoiikii mil * 
dll New Hi III 11 llu loliliism I S I u|Uelle 
lull Ihi Wnmii Miiiiii in in I iiiiii \iiii 1 

I II I iiwni llviimi Unull II pp ISs 20h 
loi iiisiii 1 lll'isl) I III ll ) \l ihiiillis 

II IS ( loom Hilm I omli 11 
kiisiniiiii \l il'l'M) I iiiuii Notes on 

Ink iiiilion ills moil ol ( ipn il mil Woiiuii 
M mill nil MltdStl Inifu inilmn nml t nsi mn 

III I c«'u/i I Inn nmiii I iliu iiu nil Kiuiks 
N mobi lb III III mil I oiiiloii 

Mimkison I itnsOi Uinnii 1 1 Inn s ninl 
I hill 1 III Is nil Ihii I M\(l Miilnssni 

I IXiotil I Hill I IIV I'll ss 

Milmn ViNb'll Ni ii l*iispiiiive onSoeiil 
Miiiiiunis \n liikiMiw wiili MKrto 
Millie I I k lilli mil I' Miel liilsl Nil 
iiimis If III! I'I S’III Kidilini'oii I oiiiloii 
pp I Ml 'O 

Ministis ut VVonuii in Htsilipiiunl ildKkl t 

I I siiii I 1 11/11 k ini|xil 1 I null 

Mo bid on \ M (Id'H A< il nim ( iilnm 
Hill (n mil I \ ni s mi tin ll nn 1 hn slinii 

III hi Mi'iilions VVoitin 1‘ipii Woildlnsli 
mil lot Hivilopniini I lonomus Rise iiih 
I N I mil isiiv Ikismki 

Miikv III M K ilW') I’liliii III H/ipiiiri'uili 
Slim Inn I’ll Hiwuh \ I iiiinissi iiiii ill iiiiil 
Ilium ipniiiiii \ lust I Umiirii s Ripn 
St iii’iiii II lit lilt V nil mil Ht sisiiiin < Ss v/i rn 
m I Kiiiiihi \ pi|Ki piisinkd in pailiat 
lulldiiiinlol till iii|uiunuiiis lot oblaining 
llu Hi In ol Miski ol \ils ISS Ihe’ 

111,11 

Ukviiliiiri is tl 11'I'll I) Ihi I'liilit ipiilKiH Ilf 
Si I nil 11 III till I 1,1111 III \iniiil I nms ipi|ier 
iibindint mpiili it lullilnuniol liii mpim 
nuiils loi llu iw iiiiot Ihi di,.in ol Haihiloi 
oil iws ol M tkiieie Univiisiiv Kum|xila 
I g mil I 

Kind ill V I Ids’) Wminn iiiiil I’nliliis \h ■> 
Inn iiiiiinmni /'i 1 spt iim I lu I niii isily ol 
( hie lyo I'll ss 

Kii|xsin, 111 k (I'lX'i) (iiiillii I Ri sohiinin in 
llt,niiilii Inkin dioii ll I'l ue Keseiiili 
Instiiiik Oslo 

Sen CiatliU Cnowiil I'ISS) />i 11/u/niuul ( lists 
iiinl SIh inaiisi \mmts IliiiilWinlilWmiiiii 
I'lispiiiiMs l.iitlisi UI Pnblii tliiNis loiiilon 
linkii I il'mO) llle M iknig ol I III Id 
Aelsoeaks I'laeliliotieis mil Sehidals in 
l‘tisisliiit limpnililii s ttimiin iiiiil Vtiiilil 
f)i SIInpiiii III Oxioiil Univiisiiy I’uss 
Virgas V(l‘)‘>2i Ihe Kniinist Moveiiuiii in 
I aim Aiiuiiea Kelweeii Hoik and Hisen 
ihanniieiil mlUsilopiiiiiiiiiiiiH himi,t Veil 
21 No 1 pp l*»S 214 

Ild'M) llu Womens MoviiikiiI in I aim 
Aliunea and Ihi I'aladoxes ol Heiiuui ley 
t inpiihhshed pipei 

Wolkowit/ ( (Ids?) ( oninilliiig Woiiuti s 
Aness III I’oliliial I’owei A ( ase Study m 
Anilhia Pi idesli India in II Alsiiai led) 
Wimitii Shill mill lil(iiliii;\ Sliidiis InnH 
\linn mill \siti MacMillan pie’ss ’ 
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or over thirty years, IDBI has 


pursued its appointed mission religiously 
to nurture Indian industry as a whole 
In good times and bad To seek rewards 
in the industry s grou tb not just profit from 
its own operations 

So today while lUBI if happy that 
the Rs 75 000 crores it has provided as 
assistance has helped fuel the growth of 
every sector from textiles to petrochemicals 
fertilizers to food products and iron & 
steel to power it if proud that the Indian 
industry has come of age 

Yes it s time to take on the world 


Industrial Devdopment Bank of India 

IDBI Tower, CuTe Parade Bomba) 400 OOS 

i 


Nurturing our country, through our industry 


vw/ew/iaai/' 



Women and Co-operatives in Tanzania 

Separatism or Integration? 

IVIargiireth R MsonKanzila 

Whu) IdtKtinia aiiatiud tilth i>< ihU IK < in 1961 llu lo opt latixt iiioxtiiieiu \\ huh had its roots m (olomal pet md and 
luidImtipiiiiiaiilx a i>iti\s units it spoiist to tin t xphntottoii of Afiwaii faiiiwis in ilir thiit ticud lat lallx stialifud swiem 
luulhttoiiK iiiipopiilai andxttiik llu vox 11 iiiiu ni stffoiis toiixiialist tin nioxriiii'iii gaxe hiith lo llu < out cpt of iiiainaa 
xillaiitx xxintli xxas looud in on ossumption of ttpiiil iii'lils foi all tili.tns nun and vxonttn lloxxixei nettlui this nor 
the snhsftpuni anundnunts to llu to optiotixis ails haxt fuin stun ssfid in aitposteiiiifi sxoiiun 

Ihisaititlt (list iissts llu txxo txpts of (o opeiatixis tin integrated iiiihMs xxheu both men and xx omen ate nienihers 
and till xxoiiun Olds to optiaiixt \ xxithaxuxx to asst ssnif; iheii lespii lixt loles in empoxxt inif’ sxoiiun and in (luinf(inif 
thtii status 


I 

An Overview 

IN laii/aiiii 1(111!’ h(.f()tc Idiiiiil mil 
regularised lo opuiaiivcs vseie inlinduicd 
t(i-opeialivc ideas and ideals wen Ix’ing 
piaitisLil bv llii Aliiiiii liaditionil 
(.mniminities llu spirit ol sill hi Ip and 
piHiling ol iesouiie> h> tin numhiis ol a 
lonimunitv lo iiliiisi indisidiiil hmelils 
was a lOmnioii piailiii lloMiHi die 
inoitciii lo o|X'i itivis uiii iiuiixliuid h\ 
lolonialisis III till l*l'’(ls Mil lust lo 
opeiaiivi known is Kilini iiij.iio \ itivi 
Plaiileis Assixlalion(KNI’A)w is loinuil in 
Kilimaniaioiigion III I')2‘i4iiiilihi tiisU o 
opeiaiivi SixiilKs Oidiii Hill w.iv iii h u<1 
III l*)<2 KNPA w IS olliii.illv ueisiiiid 
under this ail in Id^^ ,ind uiiiimd 
Kiliinmiaio N.iiivi (oopii.iiiM I iiion 
<KN( I ) I aiii a luiiiilxi ol ijtiiiiliuial 
niaikeiine lo opei iiiii s Will loniud mil 
iiuisleied illoiiitlxloiiiiiii |\1 il’ioi l');7) 

I III iii.iiii ii.isons loi isi ihlishiiK III ol lo 
opiialivis as ohsiiMil liv \l ibioi (l‘)/7i 
was priiiiaiils i ui iss looli iispoiisi lo 
exploilalion ol ilu Mm m I hiiki h\ \si in 
piivaii ii.ideis Hid nndilh nil n is will is 
aiiiiaiisol soil il Hiilpolitii il ids iniiiiiiiii 
loi the eiiiieiiii iiidieiiioiis Mm ms who 
louiid tliemsilsis m i llim tin in nils 
sti iiiliid loloni il sisliii) Mpoio onisi 
IPISX) (|uoiiil in llidliind il'l72i illiinis 
that lO o|xi iliMs III I HI/ im i si nud lioni 
apKxItiiiis mill HIM lo II lie bi III I pm is 
toi tillII i isli mips IS will IS lo I iiioiii nil 
Aliiiiiii owiiid iniiipiisis Hills Mm III 
piixlineisloiiindio o|xiaiiM <111 in iiiiiiipi 
1(1 climinaie wliii was (xhiimiI io lx tin 
esploilaliM loll ol Asian ii.nliis So lo 
o|n.'ialisLs Slim dn ii iiniieiini m ilnii 
nnidcin lorni in Ian/ mia li.isi bmi smial 
and eionoiiiii insiiiiiinms ol dis.nlv iiitaeed 
Ol weikii soiiil Hill tiononiii 'loops m 
iheii bill lu I dm suimm oi ids mu 
III! niseisi s inllii II lisi lilioinl It isisiim Hid 
dial nioie Ih.m li.ill ol iln I m/ini m 
populaiion III iiiiiiibiis ol s inoiis lo 
opeiaiisi soixeiies (Moslii ii il l‘»S‘>) 
llosvevei H Is ilso 1 1 III ihii lo opu Hues 


Will emphasised by loloiiiai authoiiiies m 
oidii lo lealisi ,ind advaiiLC then speiihi 
(lononui and (Niliiiial mteiests So niosi 
ol dll pie iiidepiiuleiue niaikiimg lo 
opuatises dial! with iiop maiketim! loi 
ixpoil I he niain Hops weie lollie lotlon 
and lob mo svh'ih .lie now leimed 

II idiiioii.il lo opii.iiisi. lominixhtiis 
Aliei mdipendenii in I‘761 iheie were 

i.ipid ixp.msions in the lo opii.iiive 
iiiosiiiient 1 Ol example between l‘)6l .ind 
l%6 ihe nitiiibei ol to ojx'i.ilive sixictiis 
iiiiiiasid lioiii SS7 lo IS^t IHKl l‘)6(> S 
and I Kl I‘)h2 is utul <ii ( i ininbuig 
l')‘)0| \n ipis ori'.mis.ilion (t I (Co 
opii.itisi t inon ol I in/aiti.il w.is lotnnd 

III l%l ( o o|X'i Hivish isi Ix'iiiiin oui.ieed 
piiiiiiil.iih m nil il III IS IS institiiiions loi 
ini|xiwiime |x*opli .is ii w.is si.iiid m tins 
uoseiimuiil doiununl 

llu iimiikibli suiiiss ol dll ( o opi 
I His I Mom nil III III I in insiki his lx in 
I (liiisiM l.iiloi in llii iionoinii ilivi 
lopiiiiiil ol oiii loimits slim llu siionil 
woild w II II his hull itiiisiM hii.uisi 
dll sii iilv Is|).iiisioii ol III opu Him 
iiiliipiisi his inihliil Aim ms lo 
p Hill ipali in and obtain lontiol ol ml im 
siiiois ol ihi iioiiom> wliiih would 
olhiiwisi II IM iiiiiiiHiil m llu II Hills ol 
mmii)’i misol loiiien loimiiiis llu lo 
opu Him inoMimni is ihiiiloii an 
I SSI nil il iiisiiiinii III till .11 Itii sin;, h il.Hiiid 
ii oiioiiiii ill silopnii 111 indh isiii'htls him 
iiioiilid I pi III ol piinii iinpoiimu m 
llu s \i II plan |l Rl l‘) 6 S '•7 iiiul m 
( I iiiinhin ’ll 1000 ) 

I m/.ini I IS isseniiallv an aeiiiiilliiial 
loimlis S.’iiiiilline iipresinis tOpuienl 
ol dll inoniiiis mil siibsisiiim (iross 
Doiiiisiii I'khIiiiI l(il)l’) .mil bO |xi leiii 
ol Iln ixpoiis whiih .lie inainis lollic 
lotion sisal ind lo a smaller cxient i.ishew 
nuts iia and tobaiio' |I)ireiioi\ ol 
Kisoiiiiismllu ( oinnioiiwealih l‘ 77 <Milid 
b\ OoiiKii Mvin l‘>bl I Mils! ol ihiseiiops 
.HI miikilid ihioiiHh |x is.inl msiitiitions 
n.muK loopiiiiises Ihe lo opei.ilise 
mosiniiiil has disiisilnil liotii piodiiiiion 
Hid m.iikiimu ol iemuliiii.il lomni.nliiies 
mio oihei .iio.is like lonsiimei sasme .mil 


iiedii indusiii.iland honsiiieio opeiatives 
boiexampli bvDeieinhci I'ihX the primary 
soiielies wen i.Higoiiscd .is lollows 


Kuial Primaiv Sotitlies 6062 

( onsumei C o opei.itivi Siuielies 2‘)7K 
Savines and C ledil Soiielies 440 

linlusiii.il Co opii.itives t4S 

Rural Sis me .md C ledil Sthenii S4 
Olhii I’lim iiv Soiielies 4(K) 

IMoshi - H ii .il 


C’o opiMines havt howisii uled as a 
su|U‘rvisoi III thi siaiis aemiiliuial polity 
C'o opei.Hivi .iilisities h.isi lakin pl.iii 
iiinlii Iln lonliol ol llu si iii and thus iliey 
lilldidloioiui iilr III on st Hi ob|ii uses .ind 
down play miinbii s btiuliis In addition 
lo dial llu .iiioimls ol loiiiiption .mil 
n)ism.m.igemeiH iiunased diainaiiially 
I ollowmglhisi allig.itions tin eoseinment 
.ippomied a speu.il lomiiiillu ol eiu|uiiy 
mio llu looperatisi iiioviiiuni in l%6 
I he lommiliii i.mn upwiihtlu lollowmu 
list ol piohleiiis 

llu 1.11 kot mtoiIII moil aboiH llu naiiin ol 
lOopuHlsis sIloil.lL'is ol ippiopilHi 
m.mposvii III slall Ihi lo o|xialisis dis 
hoiiisiv mil laik ol iilin.Hion hemp nia|oi 
piobliins l.iik ol ixpeil .idsm laik ol 
iliinoii ns .It till II SI loi to opu .itivc unions 
whiih Will liiqiunilvpuieivid as govern 
mint msiiiiilions and stisiepiibihly ol Ihi 
nioviniinl lo pohtiial iniirleieiiii |l)Kl 
I *>(>6 III ( i.Hunbiiieh l‘>'H)| 

Ihe lonmntlii m.ide two iii.i|oi leiom- 
iiiiitdalions whiih weie auepted the 
iii.ilion ol a Hnilied Co oju'i Hive Seivitc 
(^)nllmssloll lesixmsihle loi Iht eniplovnictu. 
dismissal .md disiipline ol the employees, 
.indpowei given lo lilt legisiiai ioiermin.itc 
Iheemploymeni ol .iny (X'rson .ippomied by 
the lonmiitiix o( .i soiieiy Also as a result 
ol the toinmillee s findings a new Civ 
opei.ilivc All was miioduied in l‘>6« lo 
iLpl.iie the Oiiim.iiue o| 1*712 
lindei this .III die memlx:i ship iiiiciia lor 
women h.id sonu shoiliommgs as it was in 
ihi Ordmanie ol I‘)t2 C'o o|H;i.iiives weie 
legisteieilasmiillipurposeio o|Ki.iiivesand 
Ihe inemhetship ol primary siuieiics should 
he openhutnoiumontrollcd' andthcentena 
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1 w mcnit«rshi|> wcnj, ‘Vtlainmeni ol the age 
ol m being engaged in pr<HJuciK>n.li.i\tng 
sh.iics. Iwving a souiul mind” |IIR1 1980 
iiiod in Ciancnhtiigh 1990 llfil The 
phiasing ol meinhciship condition, .is also 
argued by Cranenbui gh was ambiguous The 
icini open hut not lineonirolled isuncleai 
il IS not the s.imcas saving open and voluntary 
ineinbeiship biirthcimoie the|ioinlol being 
engaeed in pioduilion how ' as lined 
l.ihoui ’asowneiolpiodiico’asowneiol the 
l.iiul ’ I his also lemaiiu d iiik Ic.ii and .is a 
lesull lUontmiicdlohc inieipieledasii w.is 
III the I9t2 Act .isoiils those who own land 
Ihis enchidc'd the maioiity ol women 
At the lime ol the Anisha Dccl.iiaiion m 
1967 CO opcialives h.icl become unpopular 
amonc’the pe.isanis bcc.uiscol malpi.ictice 
the eoveinmeni h.id lo lake coireclive 
mc.isuic's Ihiis the decl.iraiion rec|(iirc*d 
111 i|oi means ol piodii. lion lo be uiulc'i the 
contiol .md owneislnp ol the pcMsanis and 
woiki IS in oidei lo do iway with all loims 
ol c vploii.iiion I hisicdlolhcbiilhol u|.iin.i i 
cilln-cs .ind ihe cn.icimeiit ol ihc U).im.i,i 
V ill.iees Ac I ol I97‘> and Ihc clissoluiion ol 
ihcco opci.itiseunionsin 1976 I .ichvill.igc 
W.IS iliiie.ilici leeisicied as a imiltipiii|>os( 
coopci.iiicc socieh Ihc CO opeiaiise 
inoiciinni look a new two itei lorm 
muliipnipo . coopei.Uice societies al 
piiin.in Ic M I iiul Wasiniika la paily in.iss 
ore.iiii mile ipcslecel|( t.inenhiiieh I9i)()| 
Howcsci looking ,il II crilic.illv the 
inipicnienl.ilion ol l>|aiii.i,i poliiv b\ its 
.issumpiion ol ti|naliiv l.iiled in Ian/.ini.i 
lliisisduc lolhi l.iclihai II l.nledloiecoumse 
ih.ii men md women do not en|ov the same 
iielils iiid till s mil si nils III itiial societies 
Vkonicii siniciioi posiiionli isihiisiioi bec'ii 
piomoicd I Ins II lice is ihe .illiliide ol men 
lowaids woiiii n since mosi poliiy m.ikers 
pliniiiis md idininisii.iiois aic men St.iie 
police ind 10 insiiiiiiioii nil liidine lo 
opt I iiiccs pc I pc III lies nun s supicm.u > 

Ri issi III Ml si Ol ( o oi'i K eiivi s 
i\ 19K()s 

In 1982. Ihe New ( o opei.itiee Ail w.is 
en icied which .iimccl ,n ieins|.iiing ihi C o 
o|Hi.iiiM \ci ol 1968 Undei this .III in 
o|eei.ilives weie lecisleied .is miiltipiiipose 
io-oper.iii\es Whenliuikini’ .it aiiiile 24ol 
ihe .Id II lon'iailiils itsell In thai .irlicle 
the mepibeiship w.is del mud .is lollows 
I ecie pcisiiii 1 , 1 ) who has .lUamccl the ,igc 
ol 18 vcais (b) IS a rcsideiil in Ihc eill.igc 
in oci tipalion ol land shall be a niemhei 
IIIilieitii.ilco o|H'i,itivesiHiclyolihc cill.ige 
inwhish/n Maiesidcniil Kl 198’ ISAci 
emphasis .idded) 

lleic It implies th.ii Ihe membeiship loi any 
tesidoni washy iniphc.ition compulsory (not 
coliint.irs .ISII isiei|unedh> thcco-o|-ici.ilive 
ptiiiciples) andloithose*whoociup> l.ind 
It IS not m.ide ileai whal Ihe me.ining ol 
occupying land is wheiliei it me.iiil who 
owns or who has .icccss to laml ’ In piactice 


die na'upation ol* land was inicrpictc'd to 
mean ownership ol land .^o lo me ihe 
women's linnic*d p.irticipalion as membeis 
in ciop in.iikeling co-opcialives is .dso due 
to the segii'g.ition practice and the l.iik ol 
cl.iiilv III the co-opei<itiye legislations .md 
policies 

I Indei this aci the subsequent practice w.is 
also indeed to regisiei only one society in 
a given iiiral ate.i Specialised gioiips weie 
expected to woik within one mullipiiipose 
society IIndcr ihis practiie Iheie weie also 
some pioblems in impleiiicnting the laws 
There wei e no i Ic.ir guidelines on how these 
specialised groups c.in wotk such as then 
strut lure .luioiioniy and iheii rel.ilion to the 
legisteicdsocieiy scommittee Suchgioups 
most ol which weie women gioups, l.icctl 
alol ol pioblemsinexeicisingtheii .iilivitie.s 
iiiidei such policy For instance the 
applii.itioii loi linance liom iieilit 
instilulioiis lequiiescollateial .ind approv.il 
lioni vi.iblc icgisteiedpiini.iiy societies lot 
wliiili sonic ol them do not quality 
Sunil limes conllicis ol iniitcsl existed 
I' I'uiii spiii.iltsed gioiips ovci mine or 

I pioliiabli Ol dcsiiablc activiiies Ihe 
iiii.iiion was woise because women s 

gioups wcie winking undei patrt.iich.il 
structures and values which.ilwavsoppiess 
woiiien 

I o sum up lioniihe.iv.iilahleinlorin.iiion 

II IS evident that co o|K'i.iIivc legisl.itioiis in 
lana/ania weie noi l.ivoiii.ible lo wonic'ii s 
lull and .IC live panic ip.iiioninco 0 |iei.itives 
Women weie bi mg segiegaled liom loining 
igiiiuliui.il III earns moils .nicl .ii the same 
linii Will niaieinalised.illheirownsep.iiale 
ventuies In piaciice to oper.ilives h.ive 
tailed loadheic .ind comply with Ihe igieed 


eo>oper.itivcptmeiplcol open memhersiMp, 
denuHiaiii m.in.igemeni .ind eqii.iltty 
Moreovei all Ihe legist.iiions nu'iittoned 
above piovided .i loom lot si.iiet oiitrol over 
I o ofHM.iiives I Ol instance lheloini.)tiono( 
CO opei.ilive societies was ic'siiictcd to 
.idniinisiraiive.iii.is suih<isvill.iges.ilistnU!i 
<ind legions Membership w.is considered to 
be .lutom.uic in .iieas wheie a single society 
o|)er.iied ( o opei.itivi le.ideiswiresneencal 
by the si.iie and so wuc the co opet.ilivc 
budgets .mil plans (C i.ineiibiiieh 199111 So 
III such circumsi.mces m opet.ilives iii IIk* 
country h.iidly .ichievtd ellitientv noi 
equity Howevei despite these pioblems, 
CO operatives in I.in/ini.i needed lo be 
encour.iged because they coniiibuied to the 
national elloil to uplili .ind impiove the 
soiio-ecoiiomii condition ol the masses 
In 1991 .inolhei <'o-opei.ilive Societies 
Alt was en.icied aiming at taking i .iic ol the 
we.ikness ol the 1982 l.iws It h.is piovided 
a legal liamewoik loi the csi.iblishmem ol 
memhei based co opcialives that are 
auionoinous and ilenHKi.iiK.illy >. niiollc'd 
by the iiiiinheis ScMions 4 and 2."’ ol Ihe 
All leiognise to opeialives as 
piivaieiiisiiiutionsesiablistiidaiidioniiullcd 
by iiiiiiiheis accoiding lo the gencially 
.iiccpicil CO oiveiaiivc piinciple (IIRT 
1991 168 audits I 

Withtliisncw.III lheieisagie.ilex|K‘clatKin 
.iniong coopeiaiois ih.il it will piovide a 
conducive eiivnonmeni loi women to 
voluntarily and lulls paiticip.iie a.s equals 
will) men in running co-opei<iiivc allairs At 
ope sensitisalicin scnimai ol the new Co 
oper.iiive.SocietiesAiiheldin Aiiisha some 
panicipants argued that although the act 
ni.ikes no specilic provisions loi women 
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ihcro .Hc several ds|KMs ol ihe revised law 
dial are likely to have an im|i.M. i on women's 
incmhciship.leadeishipamlailiMlics Ihese 
arc aspeils sueh as ihe piovismn ol .1 lour 
tuireU system wheie meinbcis are Ircc lo set 
lip Ihcir own si'ioiulaiv sotieiies whith 
peiliHin similai luiKlions riicso sciondaiv 
s(K letics may ihen lot m a|iex sih icmcs w hit h 
ma\ he Icdeialcd iindoi a naiional unihiell.i 
oiganisaiion So umk'i this women s co 
opeiatives mav mil neediohealliliaiidwiili 
a mullipurpose pnmaiv soiieiy I hey mav 
allain aulonomv and alhliaiion with any 
lelcvani sesondaiv sotielv Ihey wish and 
tliiough whuh ihey may heiulil Irom 
mi leased amss 10 iienssaiy sen lies 
Seiond (he law slates no piovisions with 
ies|ieil lo iei|uiremeiiis lor iiiemhetship m 
agiiiultuial soiielies Ihiis owneiship ol 
land or othci lesources is not a preriqiiisile 
loi mcmheiship Hieii is nothing loiitained 
in (he iHw leg il appaniliis whiih would hai 
women liom toinme iginultiiial smieiies 
whethei 01 not ihcy own land 
Many loopiialives an eviii lodav 
lomposed ol thill mam latieoiies ol 
potential 10 operative memheis liisi the 
hignien as VIb.iwala(|y 8 y)iitedby I ema 
(IWI ^li.illedthcm Ihepretly bouiueoisie 
bureaiKiatu and well todo laimeis I hi sc 
aie noimallv lelind civil seivanis 
businessmen (liadets) and politui.ms 
Craiienbiiigh (IWO 147 ) issiiied ihii thi 
loopcialiMs well' msiiiimiiil ol 
bureauiialii ixploiialion ol the |xopli 
heiause the mieiest ol membeis iie not 
served In piaiim ihise (K'opli iisi tin 
umbiella ol 10 opetaiivis to seivi (heir 
individual inieiesis I hi seiond uioiip is 
that ol the loiiimon men (iiiiMun ol middle 
and pool peasants) who an noimally 
ovciwhelmed by Ihe Inst moup .ind hive 
limited |iowct inileiision makine lluihiid 
oni IS the most disadvantaged uioup whom 
I ema (IWI) teimed tiadittonalisis or 
paioihial lulliv.itois women who use hand 
hoe and toil thioughoul the yeai I his 
calegoiv IS not even loiisideied loi olliiial 
icgisiration as membiis despite Ihen gnat 
lontiibuiioninpiodiiiiionpiocess I hiy aie 
most vulnerahli and loi m the majottiy I hey 
loniiibute 111 piodiiiiion but do not lonirol 
Ol make decisions about the produce as well 
as the manageminl ol the pe.isant 10 
opciaiive movemeni Koda ei al (lUh?) 
obseivc'd the same 

women aie 11 s|H>nsihle loi giowing lood loi 
latnily lonsuininion they also woik as 
unpaidlanitly lahoiii iniashiiops hut women 
geiiciaily have noioniiol ovu ihi iiHome 
gcneiaiid (hiough then I iIhhii |Koda el al 
IW II 

Ihis existing state emeieed dining Ihe 
colonial iiile With the inliodueiioii ol a cash 
eiopeionomv men look up cash imps and 
IihhI I Tops were loll toi women Incatliesi 
times theie had bi'cn a lommunal mode ol 
|ittHlueiion wheiebv live el<m was the social 


unit Means ol production we're very liniitcd 
due to simple IimiIs used So the technological 
adv.imemeni brought about mote intense 
division ol laboin gcaied lo pioduelion and 
lontiol ol means ol proilui tion and suiplus 
The lole ol IoikI pioduilion was civen lo 
women I his IS usually on a small scale vciv 
laboui intensive and not piolitablc So with 
ihi loining ol colonialism the unequal 
postiioiiol men and womi'ii became stronger 
Ihe change liom lommiinal to piivale 
o wnei ship w as latei tollow ex! by enslavemeni 
ol some Koda ei at asseti 

Situ I Ihe lolomal pi nod state policies on 
maikiting and loopnaiivc soiuiy 1111 m 
hiiship have leiidid lo leiiiloiii male su 
ptimaiv Ihi hoiisihold hi.id usually a 
man has luiomi the sole scllei ol imps to 
mosi imp aiilhoiities 01 10 o|)eia(ivi’s and 
thus lonimis the cash inionie' cained by his 
will (Ol wives) ihildirn and othci house 
hold iiiiinbeis IKmla et al IVS 7 4 | 
Megli|i and Kwayii (I 9 XS) also altiim the 
same when ihey jioinl out dial dining Ihe 
colonial pel lod the siuial leual and olhei 
ariaiigemenis changed lo suit the tdea ol 
men as III id ol households lamilyilan etc 
loi ex impli CO oper dives whiili weic 
loi Hied lo lie il w ilh mai keiing ol agi 11 ulitii al 
piiHluii will onlv lor men Men hexame 
membeis ol such 10 opeiaiives on the basis 
ol being heads ol households and theowniis 
ol the laims on which such imps wcii 
iiillivaliil Mill women well'indtieilly Ion id 
lo loitn rliiii own womens onlv 10 
opii divis 

Iheoiilieally women in lan/ania loi 111 
women seo opeiativesin.iinlyduelovaiious 
leasons ranging Irom social lo eioiiomiial 
and poliiii al aspei ts Women mav decide to 
lorm a joint vcniuie by pooling logciher 
Ihen resouiies lot the aim ol solving a 
pailieiilat pioblem collectively As social 
leason women loini a 10 o|x.'ialive in oidei 
lo losiei a spirit ol sell help 01 solidarity 
ainone themselves Politically it is the way 
to laise then i onsi loiisness and toempowei 
them Women may also loim any income 
eeneiaiing gioiip aeiivtiy due lo the 
i onimuous 1 ISC incost ol living and theielore 


the need Mil supplemental v income 
Howevci. the hut is that women s kick ol 
access to memheishipol loimal agi (cultural 
lo-opcratives in the lural areas is the mam 
reason which led lo the toimation ol a great 
manv women s pie-eo opcrativi 
otganisaiions all ovei the eounliy ' In 
7 an/ 4 nia women’s only eo-opciatives are 
scaltcied all ovci the eounliy I he activities 
undertaken range Irom women s ti.iclilional 
activities to the non-tiadilional such as bcei 
blowing, tea shop, garment making IihhI 
|iioiessing and manulaelunng or iniiusiiial 
as well .IS consumer eo operatives (telci to 
Table I) Many ol them aie mili.iied liom 
above the top-down appioaeh Ihe 
Women s Polilii.il Paiiv (IIWI) ,ind othei 
development agencies continue lo mobilise 
and establish women s only eo-opeialives 
(hat m.iinly locus on the immediate practical 
inleiesis ol women to the exclusion ol 
liKisening those stiuctuies in society that 
reinloiicwomen ssubordinalion Iherelore 
even though the inteinational 10 operative 
principles advocate equality and open 
membiishtp lot any jierson in 1 .in/.inia Ihe 
pi.iiliie indii.iies resiiiitioii and discri¬ 
mination which led to having i.iieitoiiis ol 
CO operalivcs b.ised on gender dillcienies 
,is we h.ive seen .ibove 
liigineial CO opei,itivi l.iiliiiesoutweigh 
the successes i conomii.illv mil jiolilic.illy 
the lo ojX'ialive moTemenI exjieiieiiied a 
lot ol pioblems Most to ojieialives (both 
women only ,ind mixed) l.iee bie lossi s due 
to misnuin.igcnuiit and embe/vlemcnt ol 
binds bv eo opeiativi liaders Also theie is 
lai k ol ediii .iteil.inil skilled pc opie to m.in.tge 
Ihe looptriiives and membiis are 
umnliiimed on the puifMise and lunitioning 
oleo operatives ( o opeiatives were loimed 
onthemitialiveol l(K.ilp<iiiy leaders without 
a genuine loial demand 
State inleilciinee is also a loniiihuting 
1.11(01 loco ojx'r.ilivetailuies Co o|U’ialive’s 
weie taken as an instiument ol building 
socialism As a result a number ol {xrliev 
interventions weie imjioscd which in laet 
prevented eo-opeialive members Irom 
exercising (hen lights .md eontiol ol then 


I AKi I 2 Timi Si I n I iiv Womi n Min ano Chii dki min V vhhh s Ai iiv i i it s in 1 vn/ vnia 


typi ol Work _ 


AvcruKc riiiR in Hours ror 



Woiiicn 

Men 

Children 

Duiwing w.ilci 

S87(7X) 

12 (S) 

68(20) 

r iicwoikI 

^24(K^) 

20 (S) 

44(11) 

Digging 

2S| (M)) 

194 (18) 

61(12) 

NX 11 ding 

99 (SO) 

76(18) 

21(12) 

llai vesting 

91 (SO) 

64(16) 

21(14) 

Sell pioduce 

9((Ht) 

-(19 1 

1(7) 

Mealth sc 1 vice 

7S(7S) 

2S(2S) 

0(0) 

Cll, 1 lll pioccss 

169(84) 

21 (10) 

11(0) 

(>o lo niaiki 1 

227(ht) 

11(17) 

0(0) 

liili'i national ii.iili 

12(16) 

1(91) 

2(11) 

1 otal N houi 

1842(71 6) 

492(19 1) 

219 (9 1) 


Niiif biguas III p.iicnthc'si s an* pi*aen(.ige 

Simix Maiilyne C an and Kubby S.indhu Women 1 echnology and Rural Produeuvity' ( 1987 ) 
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buMiK»>4, c g, the introductKin of the Unified 
Co-operative Service Commission, and the 
formation of vanous ctop authorities to 
replace co-opcrati ves’ and marketing htiurds' 
functions The most imptntani policy was 
the introduction of the Villages and Uiamaa 
Villages Act of 1975 which defined villages 
as multipurpose co-operatives With this act 
the Co-operative Act of 1968 was icpcalcd 
Then the co-operative movement was 
officially dissolved in 1976 hut was later 
icvi ved It was also noted that the membership 
structure of Tan/amait co-opciatives has a 
gender bias wheic women incinhers benefit 
less 


II 

Women’s Empowerment 

in Co-operatives 

Gi noirRiiaiions 

In 1 .in/ania the most predominant co 
operative activity is ihe one concerned with 
the production and marketing of cash ciops 
such as coffee cotton pyrethium cashew 
nut lea and tobacco I his activity forms the 
mafoi poiiioiiof theco opciativc movement 
wheieby most of the agiiculluial produce 
aie marketed through agriculluial co 
opi i.itivcs In the pioduction of these crops 
women play the most significant lole Most 
of the lahoui foicc in .igiiciilttire is supplied 
bs women Out of Ihe total population 
enc.ieed in luiicultuial pioductioii 75 per 
ccni lie women |IR1 1988 21 No women 
in fill ruial aica plav a veiy important lolc 
in the pioduction of both tiuid and expoit 
cash imps amonu the peasantry The 
pioiliiciion IS done Ihiough Ihe use of a 
iMdiiional tool commonly known as the 
Icinhe (a hand hoe) Women s participation 
as l.ibouicis III agiiculluial sectoi is to be 
found thioughout the countiy Women 
ciiliivatc plant wied pickoihaivesi priKcss 
and dch V er to Ihe i o opcraii v e soc lelies using 
the liusband s name (Iable 2) 

Hus implies that men make the production 
dcs.isions and then give instructions to Ihcir 
wives Women have limited control ovcrlhc 
pKKiuclionpioccss pioducUlistnbulionand 
none ovci the m.in.igement of msiiiulions 
•responsible loi then pioducc Women form 
a small mmoiiiy as menibeis in the ciop 
marketing co opeialives .md iheieloie aie 
Ihe l.isi to be coiisideied in social and 
economic belief iisobtaiiicd liomagncultuial 
pioduction tielei to lablc M I ewis m lean 
Hav 11984) assert that women aic legarded 
as invisible laimeis of Aliican agiicullurc 
due to then cxiiaoidinaiy labour 
conliibulions to I inning riie SDI and 
painaichal values which lead to the lack 
of land ownciship has placed women 
outside the agriculluial co opeiativc 
aiena Ma\ouvll988 11) also afturns that 
women an especially disciiminatcd against 


in co-opciativcs which require resources 
such as land and income as a condition foi 
membership 

In most pails of the country land is 
plcntilul Bach village has an aiea of 
uncultivatcdlandaittsdisposal Any pcison 
can he allocated the land when he/she has 
been accepted by the village council as a 
respectable person, allowed to live in the 
village According to the Village Act each 
village member male or female is supposed 
to be allocatal separate plots of land but 
the practice is oltcn dilfcicni the land is 
mainly alliKatcd to the man in his capacity 
as household head This is the recent frolic y 
traditionally also land was owned and 
inherited by men 

The mam cfuestion that arises hcie is why 
are women not direct beneliciaries of the 
rewards of theco operative movement ’This 
question exposes the contradictions in the 
movement with regard to the intcinationally 
agreed co operative principles which define 
CO operalivesas noiipiolil makinesystems 
of pioduction ind trade based on miiliiil 
self help Bui .is M lyoux (1988 44) pointed 
out this IS tiansfatcd into a system of supci 
exploit.iiion at the household level Thus 
women .irc the most .iiiivt agents .it the 
pioduction level bill least ciifoy the benefits 
obt.imed tioni lo-opciaiives Secondiv co 
ofiei.ilivcs ail voluntaiy .md do provide 
openmenibeishiptoi the whoiccomiiiuniiv 


But in Tanzania, a discriminatory ptagticc 
IS quite obvious Agricultural co-operatiVcs 
are organised in the mteicsf and luvout 
of men 

the dcmociatic stiuctuie of co opciativc 
appeals III allow loi equal fiariicipation for 
all mcmbcis this is not atiioinaiically the 
piacticc <is tai as women aic coticcmcd*' 
(ILO 1987 lOi 

The following two case studies of one an 
integi atedi o-oputalives (iiivolv mg both men 
and women) and aiioihei of a sipaiate 
women s oiilv co ofxialivcs illusii iic this 
Both case studies weic selected fiom 
Kilimanfaroregion which isa veiy piiiii.iu hal 
and conscivative siKiety 

Inik kaiiomsi Moon 

The inlegiationisl model assumes that 
women s advancement and empowcimeni 
can be achieved by having piogiammes 
which allow active p.uticipation of both 
gendeis in mixed gendci pioficts or 
inteuialcd profecls I'sen Riiial Pnnuiy 
( o-operativcSoimlvfURI’f S) is one among 
the 6062 itiial lo operative so 'tics 
registeicd unclei ( o oficiaitve Ail of 1982 
If IS one of the former societies ihaf existed 
even befoic the v ill.iges and Uiamaa Village 
All of 1975 but changed its siruiiuic and 
functions I'RPf’S is located in Rombo 
disiiict in the northern part of Kilimaniaio 
region hoidi i ing Ihe southern pai I of Kenya 


Tvini t WoMi N H\kii( II AiMiN IN ( (I iiikaiivi Miimmim ( isl Kiiiviinivho Xki siia Kivima 

\Mi MhIVA Kll ION l‘IU0 


Soiiciv Hcloii Proiccl Allci Pior'cI 

Mcinhci Coiniiiillci Mciiibii CuiniinUcc 



M 

W 

M 

W 

M 

W 

M 

w 

Mhev 1 Region 









l/uinhwc 

124 

4 

II 


424 

9 

11 


1 Itiinha 

IM) 

121 

If 


ISO 

I2S 

II 


llIK zu 

181 

10 

10 

1 

181 

12 

10 

1 

Inval 1 

122 

15 

III 

1 

122 

16 

10 

1 

Nsongwi 

Kuvunia 

291 

256 

9 

2 

294 

259 

8 

2 

Lilomlo 

298 

89 

10 

1 

298 

197 

10 

1 

Malilcicka 

150 

91 

If 


150 

101 

11 

- 

Saluli 

101 

61 

II 


lOI 

81 

II 


Naniahcpgo 

78 


If 


78 


II 

- 

Nahoio 

Arusha 

96 

17 

If 


96 

10 

II 


Singisi 

12(8) 

4 

' 

♦ 

I2(K) 

40 

« 


M.ikiivuni 

150 


• 

K 

150 

50 

* 

» 

M Nganishi 

540 

10 

• 

% 

540 

90 

* 

r 

Manyaia 

Kiliiiiantaro 

488 

•1 

* 

♦ 

488 

146 

t 


Mj\.iscni 

2257 


If 

- 

2287 

100 

if 

2 

Makiidi 

1515 


II 

- 

1515 

81 

II 


tvcni 

2912 


II 


2912 

92 

II 


Usen 

1870 

6 

If 


t87tl 

165 

11 


Mii\ 

502 

2 

II 


502 

2 

II 


Mavhali 

1891 

4 

II 


1891 

4 

II 


Mttsam 1 Mula 

1152 

4 

If 


1152 

4<i 

II 


MacbaiiK Wan 

i968 

1 

If 


1968 

75 

II 


Masanu Kuo 

1746 





1 

II 


NB * Dalanol L'lven M 

-Men W 

=• Women 
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It IS .ih(iu< 70 kilomeiics truin Moshi town 
The inh.ibii.mts major exonoinic aLiiviiics 
arc (.ollci* and banana production rhcsi. 
activities ate done m very small household 
IJnds known as kihainha whcich> mans 
tyjics ol ciops and activities ,iie combined 
in a soil ol mixed pioduction Almost all 
villagcis own a small kihamba and .in .i\ cr.ipe 
ol two d.iiry cattle Due to sc.iiciiv ol kind 
it IS only a miiioiiiv who have other l.iiuci 
landholdings in the lowlands 1 and <is m 
olhei pan ol the couiuiv is ownul bv men 
and women have only iisiiliuciuaiv lights 
ovei land 

Asmosivvl the niial piim iiv co opeiaiives 
deal with marketing ol aeikiilliii.il ciops 
Ihcv aie oltin lelciud to .ieiiciiltiii.il 
marketine to operatives as in the case ol 
Dseri Its mini liinctions include .iinong 
olhet things collection ol agiiciiltuial 
pioduce Irom the po.is.ints processing and 
selling the pioducc. to the c o-operati v e union 
loi tuithei m.iikeiing intiodikine miKlein 
lannine tecliniijues to mcniheis l.u ilii iting 
supply ol ciciliis. suppiving aenciiltuial 
inputs and stoi ige l.icilitu's and piovidinu 
ol CO opei.itivc educ.ition to membeis 

In the UKK S among the total members 
ol 40^1 th h) .lit men and I(»S aie women 
IMsongan/ila M and I* Madia I‘WI1 The 
ic<isons loi h iving women membeis is due 
to tlie mtroduclton ol .i Ruial Savjnu and 
Cicdit Scheme in 1989 When it was 
iiitioducc'd It iequiredth.1t whoever bet ime 
a mcmbci m the scheme must lirst be a 
icgisteied member ol the existing rural 
priiii.uv societv under which the scheme 
was to o|H i.itc Secondly the piomotci ol 
t his sc heme played a ui e.it i ole m mobi li si ng 
women to |om Ihndiv in ran/.inia now 
days It IS lashionabic to use women as i 
prerequisite loi getting government .ind 
donoi support Fhc society slcMdeispiobably 
enciuiiaged women to join as members so 
Ih It any assistance liom outside could 
supposedly be dneeled low,ucis women but 
with men bcneliiing 

1he d.iy to d.iy lunning ol the society s 
activilicsaic iindei the sccrciaiv (somc'tinies 
namely in.in.igct) who works hand with hand 
with the elec led conmiittec ol eleven ptxiple 
Both m.inager.ind the elected coinmiiice aie 
men Ihese .irc the lew elected members 
who su|ieivise soeielv s .letivilies on behalt 
ol .ill membeis 

This inteurated model ciiibics womc'ii to 
p.uitcip.ite and benclil side by side with men 
III the mainsiieam ol devclopnicnl It must 
hctccognisecllh.ilthc sciy exisiemeol .inmte 
giatcd eo-opei.iiive .ind the extent to which 
women paiticip.ite in it can he' legaided as 
a kiclor loi the .idvaneemciit ol women 
This IS because |Ust by viitiie ol bc'ine a 
member one cnpiys ceiiain rights on one 
h.ind .md incurs some dunes on the othei 
Ihese rights include attending gcnci d 
ineeiini's .md voti ng lor c ommii lee membe i. 


and shaiing equally in the pnilits realised 
.md the benelits Irom services provided by 
the co-opeiativc Moreover, policies and 
in liters al tec ting their social and economic 
ill.iiis aic discussed and decided by the 
membeis in then general meetings Iheie 
loie agendei mixc'dco opeiativcit tiiswell 
oiganised piovides a good oppoitunitv loi 
both men ,ind women to discuss and deli 
be laie on pi .u. I ic al .md stralcgic gendei issues 
I his IS due to the tact that both gendets c.in 
hc'welircpicsenled andihcrctoietheii issues 
ate pio|ic'rlv .intI equ.illv treated unlik in 
.1 sep ii.iic women s only group wliicli kicks 
the inisccl views on v iiious issues 

Secoiullv oduc.iiional vocational and 
man.igcmcni ii lining aiul olhei tehmc.il 
inloiin ilioti lie ollciecl nuistlv in iniegialcti 
to opci.ilives II women .iieequally lie.ited 
111 ihese CO opei.iiives they lend to hcnelii 
mine as the ones who can make use ol the 
knowledge .tnci skills acquiiccl hcc.iusc the y 
aie the one's who pioduce I he co operative 
expeiience shows us th.ii il women arc not 
membeis in Rt Ss little elloil is m.idc' to 
.iclivc'ly involve them in this educational 
ptocess I sicnsion O'training otleredcithci 
through L'oveinment insiiUiiions oi vaiious 
donor igi nc ic s is iisu.iily aimed al men w ho 
.lie CO operative membe's So the necessary 
SCI vices coniiniie lo bypass women l.irmeis 
who .ire the .iciual desited hcnelici iiics 
Thiidly ihcpiovisumolagiicttliui iliudii 
l.icilitu's IS vc'iy usetui lor inipi 'in 
.igticiiliiii il piodiiction Ihese I.Hiliii m 
piovided lo CO oixi.iiive membci v m. 
mostly men (As noted eailici ni I 
women s only gioups do not heiielii ii m 
vatious seiviccs ottered by yiiiuii 
insiituiions im hiding hanks ) Howevei die 
c.ise IS ditteient lor useri Women membeis 
ol I'sen society were supposed to benelit 
equally with men lioin (he savings andc rcdii 
schemes initoduccd at llu society but due 
to p.itriarchal v.iliics m ih.it particular pkicc 
women weic denied llu it lights Hits had 
negative ctlccIs on iciiiiillui il pioduction 
as It lowcredpioduc itiiiu spe ciallytoi Icmale 
he.idcd households So this tendency oi 
overlooking vMimen s role in .igriculiutc 
denies womc n ic cess lo produc live I .icilitics 
and mcie.ises then iahoui buiden 
Another peiceived advantage ol the 
integt.itioiiis( policy .is Bciiurd (1987 SI) 
obsLivesis It sounds so kill ii seems to 
solve the issue oi .it least to test All too often 
It luins out to be the host ol the (co opted 
female) lamb inside the male wolf Ihis 
leve.ils much about the I 'sen integrated c o 
o|Kr.itive which en.ibled women lo be co 
opted and valued It is cihvinus (hat without 
women’s involvement the wider society 
iisell IS also haimc'd by the kic k ol economic 
inc entives loi women lo take on a growing 
and moreel tic lent larni priHluctionancgativc 
lt'c‘dh<u k loop that prob.ihly explains a great 
dc'il ol what wi call iindeidevelopment 


Apart Irom the above ntontumed advan- 
Ugcstni inicgraicUco operatives,thclollnw- 
tng ate consir.unts which allcet the eiicetive 
p.irticipaiion pi women in intcgialud iiHidcl, 

Fiisily, ihb traditional, social, cultural 
patterns .md state laws are a gre.u hmdrance 
lo the cl tec ti ve impicnientalion ol this model 
The 11,0 document titled women at work 
(1987 14) all inns lh.it Iradiliondllv m most 

р. iiis ol Atnc.i, vfomeii iiciihci own land nut 
inherit ii The inability ol women to own 
piopcrty el lecti vely blocks women Irom the 
henents of meinbeishtp in .t co-opciativc 
This p.iiicrn iiotmally ictnlorccs the 
patiiaich.il iiatuie which predominates a 
society like Uscii and shapes women s sub¬ 
ordination and disc rimination Phis pheno¬ 
menon IS leve.ding in llscn community 
whc'icthc'pa(nlinuaiinhcri(.iiiceliaditionally 
denies women direct coiiiiol ovei land, 
livestock houses and othci pioduetive 
propcilies These assets in many cases are 
hevond the re.ich ol women In matrilineai 
society women ralain .icccss to land 
independent ol thc'ir husbands howevei the 
linal say c oncerning e.irmng in the household 
remains w ith then husb.incls One c .ise I was 
told about when I visited a vilkigc in Kagcra 
legion w.is ol a wile who, m the absence 
ol her husband decided to use some liltie 

с. ish c'.iiiicd irom the s.ilc ot her pioduce toi 
the funeial ceremony ol her daughter who 
had died while the husband was away On 
his .iiiival (he husKind blamed his wile toi 
spending the money without his approval 
The issue was sent to the village c mine il .iiul 
lin.illy the woman w.ts lined il she killed 
lo pay (he line it meant th.it the villagcis 
wcie not ready to bury the deceased body 
I hat woman w.is then loicc'd to go aiound 
the vilkige looking toi somebody lo lend hci 
some money until she managed to get it and 
paid the line I his is how women suiter Irom 
being denied ol then own rights, and it is 
tine lor other regions cit Tan/ama as well, 
including the area where Useri is IcKated 

Secondly in lIRPCS women are 
ovciwhclmed by their counteipart males 
Men in that society oul-intluence women by 
dll means such as speaking action and so 
on Women s active participation in 
p<itrtarchal soeiclics like Uscri is greatly 
inhibited hy cultural tahoos which do mil 
allow women to speak in public meetings 
where there are men Once I went lo conduct 
a mobilisation scinin.it at Kent rural primaiy 
society about wonicn to be involved in the 
Kent agiicultural co-o|v:rativc society I 
st<u ted the disc ussion with women alone and 
thcie they expressed Ihctr eagerness and 
desire to join the society and we agreed to 
discuss further the issue with their fellow 
men Al Icr introducing the topic to both men 
and women. I was surpns^ to Itnd that 
women kept quiet without any coinmenl oi 
supiNvrt For men that was proof enough u> 
indicate that I was trying to impose a icinmist 
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idea which wtimcn themselves were nm 
HUciestetl m As a icsuU ihc whole mission 
lUiftped while in .ictual Iasi women wcic 
\eiy much inteicsled Women ihcmseUes 
also picsent other women liom speakiii): up, 
out ol a leelinit of shame' and a leai ol male 
HOI n combined with miemalised fviii laii. hal 
values This is also lellceted in the way 
leadeiship in I'seii lo-opeiative is lornicd. 
hetause anioii(! the leadeis thcie is not a 
sin)!le woman tommiiiee member Hot the 
case of Nionga, it can be noted that the group 
IS purely an economic venluie It has no 
poliiical status tn the village, but it is 
siiipiisine to lind that the village legards the 
eioup as an insiiumeiu to impiove the 
village s economic well-bc'ing m line wiih 
Ilk political party piogranimes (('hamacha 
Mapindu/i CCM) ol using production 
oiienied co-opeiative gioups loi people’s 
development I lu pat tv leadei s (men) Itav e 
heeiiinteilenngiiKii opeiativeallaiis Ihis 
c leal ly indic .ites that women s suboidinalion 
to patiiaichal authoiity and the natuieol the 
bal.iiuc ol poveer between men and women 
IS lellicicd III women s lack ol ictive and 
elleciivc p.ii111 ipaiion in public luiictionsm 
L'cncial .md co opei.iiives m paiticiilai 
Ihiidiv the CO cipeiative Iceislations m 
panic ulai aic a gieai limdtance to women s 
involvement m co opii.itives m the iiiral 
aieas m eenei.il and the I sen societv in 
p.iitunlai 'lliese laws aie phrased not m 
lavoiii ol women mteiest boi esampic the 
( o opci.itivc Act ol I‘ 1 K? was peiccived by 
main CO opctatois as impiMiig that onlv 
those (voplc who own land could become 
mcmheis ol the agiicultuial co opciatives 
Ihis totally denied women the oppoitumty 
to |oin .igiiculinial co opei iiives In 
inaivsnig it maleinmisi pcispcciive IIhink 
It n because these leeislaiionsaie till Ululated 
bv menwho.itepatiiaichswitheenclei bias 
I Ol the new Act ol l‘><M iheie is a gieat 
hope Ih.il ilwillellectch inees.iltei leview 
me some sectionsconceinine mciiibeiship 
F Ol c vample a section explaining the 
condiiion loi being .1 co o|X'i.iiive niembei 
has now siipiil.iiecl that anv piodiicei who 
can use the co-opeiativc scivices (be a man 
Ol .1 woman) can become a inembei ol a 
co-opeiativc'However Iain|H'isonallvvei> 
sceptic il about whethei only amending laws 
c an hi mg c hanges' Wiih 1 hat v lew thei el01 e. 
I stioiigjy .itgtie that let'islalum should go 
hand-tn-hand wtth cultuial transloimation 
by prov idmgcduc ation campaicMi to sensittse 
pohey m.tkeis and the public .it huge 
louith III mixed gendei uioups 
women sinieiests aic olleii given low 
piioiitv not lecogmsed and not adcc|uaiely 
dealt with It w.is le.ihsecl that women do 
not betielit. even il Iheie aic someec onomic 
improvement An example is that ol women 
membcisol I'seii co operative Hicicly who 
lie also memheis ol the saving and eiedit 
c hemes inlicHlucc'd in that aiea In oidei to 


get credit. It n.‘c)uiies one to have a collateral 
tn tcinis ol land ui nwivable property like 
cattle, etc. which, isditlicult lor most women 
They (usi save their money, but they cannot 
get loans Irom thett savings So is is Hue 
that sometimes women's impiovement 
thiough integrated schemes ts modest 
compaied to that ol men This is the wav 
V ai lous polk les .11 e made by men (pan lai c hs) 
to (he cletriment ol women s interests and 
lights 

The consequences ol the above pievaleni 
situation .lie it is not easy tor women to 
become memheis ol a co-operative soeiciy 
and II ihev do ihev lately benelil equ.illy 
It becomes chlliciill loi them to leach 
positions ol le.ideiship, as they seldom 
possess the necessai y maiiageiial or techriieal 
qualilic.iiiotis and since tiadilionalalliludes 
olien discouiage women liom engaging in 
decision m.ikiiig Due to low levels ol 
women s panic ipation in co-opeiatives. 
women s spcci.ii conceiiis olien leceivc 
msiilliciem attention I he lesiili has lieen 
not equitable miegiaiioii but lossolinllueiice 
bv del.iult 1 heco o|iei.itiveniovemeniitsell 
h.is not shown pailicular concein loi the 
st.itusot women iiuo-opei.ilives acoiicetn 
that might h.ivc led to the adv.incc'meni ol 
Women 

WoviisOvn C'o-oi>i K viivi s 

Women s co opeiatives aic co cipei.itive 
insiiiutions where the membeiship is 
limited to women Fhe main cause ol that 
phenomenon is the p.itiiaichal ideology 
icmioiceci bv sexual division ol labour which 
made govei nnient ,md development .igeiic ics 
think III, It n IS light and moie benetici.il to 
loim women s sepaiatc pioieels latliei than 
mtegialc'd pro|ecls The main question that 
aiises IS .Ilf women s only co-opei.ilives 
moiebenelicial to women than the tniegr,ited 
CO operatives' To answei these questions 
the Nionga women's co-operative is used 
as a case study 

The Nionga women s group is a successtui 
women s co opeilivc in Tan/ania II w.ts 
legisleied tindei the Co opeialive Act ol 
19 X 2 which a'cogniscs rural specialiH'd 
gioups to be under the initi.illy legisieied 
lui al pi mi.ii v soc lely in this case the Nronga 
Rui.il C'o opeialive Society The Nionga 
Kuial ('o-operative .Societv is Icicated in 
Nionga vilLige in Fl.ii districl, Kilimanjaio 
Region II has an aiea ol Ki sq km and a 
population ol 4 .S(X) people with (ilK) lainilies 
.ICC ending to 19 X 2 census It is located .it 
.ibout FO km Irom ‘he Moshi town ll-'AO 
lepoil I 990 | 

'I he ma|oi economic .iciivitiesc.iiiiedout 
by the iiih.ibiianls .tie col lee and banana 
piochiction .ind daily cattle rtadtlion.illv 
land IS ow lied by men ,ts he.tds ol hoiiH'hold 
C'oliee ciops .iic lot commeicial purposes 
,ind all belone to men but ban.ina .inddaily 
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pioducts belong to women, although ail the <$ 
.tenvines eoiicct ningcol Icx'. banana anddaiiy 
pioduction .irc done by women 

1 he Nionga women giuup stalled in I 9 X 0 
ihrouchl'W'l mobihsaHon Initi.illy it startixl 
w ith .I shop pi o)ec i, hut III 19 Xt It spcciultscid 
m danv activities collectme milk tiom 
members and selling it to Moshi town in 
.idehnon (he giouppioc esses milk intobuttcr, 
ghee and yoghiiit 11 started with 11 memben.. 
to date the group h.is about 26 At (hat lime 
the membership Ice w.is S() | shs l•lom the 
small capital lees they m.maged to buy (hrc*c 
hand milk se|iara(ois lot making ghee and 
biittei 

1 he me 1(1 ve behind esiabiishiiig this pro|cct 
was due to piohlems which l.iced women 
iniiiaikeniigllieii pioduce 'IhevusedI oh'II 
then milk piiKltii Isio (he ne.irhy local market 
.It K.ii.iii vtll.ige Inoidei toie.uIt Ih.ti place 
one iiecdc'cl to cioss the itvei Duimg (he 
i.iinv season several incidents ol death by 
diowning occuried on the wav to or Irom 
the m.iikei I'urtheimoie they appaienily 
nolc'dth.ii thev depended ontheloc.il niaikcl 
which gave them low prolit mai/iis The 
good maikei w.is lat, .it Moshi town .So the 
women li.id to lind .1 solution to these 
piohlems 

M.inv memheis ate liom .iver.ige lamilies 
in the vill.me They aie |ust noimal larmeis 
with two 01 thiee milk cows A very lew . 
.lie employed si.ilt, mostly te.ichcis.It pninary 
schools I he women seduc.ilton background 
IS vciy low According to the I'AO icporl 
( 1990 ) theic were iiboui onlv thiee memberv 
onlv with ‘O level sccondaiy education 
among the committee' members ,ind lour 
with si.mdard eight and two standaid lour 
Icavc'is 'Ihc niaionlv had no piim.iry 
educ.inoii .it .ill 

When the pio)Oc 1 si.irted they had no by- 

l. iws to govern the oper.iiioiis not the 
ni.in.igemc'nt .ispcci Aliei being .idvised by 
co-opct.iiivc' olliceis, they stalled tunning 
their business on .1 demucr.i(ic b.isis They 
elected an executive committee ol i 2 
membeis including a ch.uipeison viec- 
chaiipeison .ind scciei.tty Ihis committee 
IS .III overall supervisoi ot the co-opei.invc 
atlatis 'Ihe by-laws ol the pro|cci h.ivc a 
provision th.ii out ol the niiK' conimttia' 
nienibeis, two should he males who will he 
elected by the mentbers ol the ruial ptmi.iiy 
society undei the normal proceduies ol 
leadeiship ol Ihc piintaiy hhicIv Pemalc 
committee membei s ate elected by memheis 
ol tlic.gioup However, the mam governing 
board is the mcmbei s' gencial meeting, which 

m. ikes all essential decisions m tlic cu- 

opeialive It is held imee ve.iily .ip.iil Irrtm 
extraoidinmy mec'lings ' 

The group s level ol io-o|K'ianon is at the 
in.iikeiing .Hid disiiibuiion ot d.iiiy inputs 
I'.veiy memher keeps hei own c.title She 
milks them and takes the milk to the co- \ 
ojK'i alive premises ready to he sold U> Moshi ^ 
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town The group docs not keep t attic logcihci 
as other women s groups do in my opinion 
this K ihc sciiel behind their successes 
It U very common in Tan/aiiia I or women’s 
gioup projects to lace managctial and 
oigan'Isational pioblems which outnuinhei 
the successes Rut tor the ease ol Nronga, 
one can conclude dittcicmly Foi example 
tn terms ol economic gains the aveiace 
earning pci month depends on the .nnoiini 
ol milk .1 membci pkkIuccs but niosi ol 
them tc'ccive an estimated amount ol Ish 
1000000 bioni IV85ihegioup|Mloimancc 
was very encouraging as a lesuli ii siaried 
to get donaiionsf loin s anousdonoi agent, ics 
In 1086 they leceivcd a donation ol an 
clecliic milk sepaiaioi plus tooling nialciial 
toi their pieseni building I Ik building was 
constructed with laboiii and othei niaieiial 
irom villagcis including males 
Thioitgh saiioiis contacts with scscial 
donor agencies in l‘)SK the I AO decided 
to piovtdc them with a 4 wlicvl diisc pick 
up on a loan hisis u> he used lo itanspoii 
then milk to Moshi town riic amecmeni 
was to ictutii the pick up in IWt) at which 
limetheco-opcMiivc shouldh i\c piuchiiscd 
a replacement ot a t wheel diivc with 
either a loan liom ( o opeiativc ind Rural 
Development Bank (CRDB) oi liom their 
earnings The Noidic l’to|ccl lot Women s 
development also donated milk c aiis tool iiig 
sheets as a sate and a hull call Recently 
Nionga gioup has heen desc iiheci is one ol 
the best examples in the coiiiitry and very 
usetui to members and the village it huge 
Women sscparateco-ojiciativemodclhas 
some advantages hirstiv in the separate 
women progiammes experiences indicate 
that women .iie very conlident with their 
project They believe that whatesei they are 
doing IS loi then ownhenclit and jurisdiction 
unlike those in the inlcgi.itcd co ojicratives 
Hus IS very much applicable to the Nionga 
women The sense ol owneiship and 
belonginu motivates them to woik haul 
because it gives a chance lo he Iree in the 
absence o| men I he Nionga gioup •ilso 
piovcd lo he veiy suciesslul because it 
m.inaced to bicak awas liom tiadilioiial 
tasks and engaged in a woild ol comnieicc 
llicii co-ojKi iiion solved the problem ol 
maiketing then pioducis 

I he St iiiitiaiivcs dem >iisti lie that jiooi 
iiiiul women aie capable ol selling up and 
luiimng then owiunlcipuses uiid ihiough 
such initiatives these women gam sell con 
lidcnce to tackle widci issues ol discritn 
ination and exploitation I Koda el al I4S7 I| 
Sometimes women can undeitake some 
activities and actions considered lo he only 
loi men in the absence ol men I he weight 
ol the social older that iceulate sexual 
division ol labour is less dlectise in this 
all women context Women get a ch.ince lo 
exercise their tibtliiy and skill Pheie is a 
giKid example ol a women s group at Rongai 


village in Kiiimanjaro region which 1 
personally used to supcivisc, which was 
tunning a saw mill It was a shiKk to the 
community to lind that cvc*rylhing in that 
women s only group is clone by women 
themselves liom telling liecs in a vety thick 
loresi wiili tnanv wild animals to the 
activities ot cutting lumbering and driving 
most ol Ihc heaviei machines It was a great 
suipiise lot mciics|iecially whotendtothmk 
women arc weak So women s only 
oiganisalions piovidc a conducive 
CHS iionmcnl which encourages the learning 
ol non-tiaditumal roles without male 
competition As Hiivintc ohscives 

ilicv can allow jiooi women the opjioitu 
nily to c.itch up and giaduate into the 
modem ccononis by giving them access’to 
modem sciviccs oi pioductivc icsouices 
without comjKlilion liom and iisk ol 
monopols bv men (Rumiiic l*>S6(>(i2| 
Secondly much lemmisi hiciaturc aigues 
that sepaiatc women gioiijis provide social 
iniei.Kiion with olhei women It makes it 
possible lot women (o meet and develop 
oicanisational Icadership.incIpolitical skills 
among thcmsciscs Women s co opeiative 
memheis learn how to relate lo the local 
government agencies and seek suppoit Irom 
various agencies Gioup oiganisalions 
Ihcielore provide an entry jaiini into the 
jiublic political uenaloi many women which 
helps them tocopc in intcgi aied puigi atiimcs 
As they arc likely to pailicipatc lolly and 
eltectivciv in then own co-operalivcs they 
will gain conlidencc which in Ihc lone run 
wi 11 he used es en i n i ntc gi ated c o < ijic t .iii v es 
laihei than being put in siiaighi awav where 
women mas nevei contiihute any thing and 
leave men to dominate Anothci educational 
componcnl ol these groups is tin inloimal 
shaiing ol vocational skills such as lood 
pioccssing commctcial skill etc Nronga 
women aie a good example the jnojcct 
enabled many women lo attend study louts 
and seminais wlicic they learned business 
nuinagcmcni skills animal hushaiicliy new 
lechniquesol glowing nutritious todcleic tops 
and pieseiving lliem lor lutuie use how 
loeonstiue I water tanks cowsheds etc The 
liainmg aimed al improving their diiiry 
pioducts Furthermore the existence ol the 
ptojeci III ihe villaue had niad>. il easy lot 
the villageis lo enjoy Ircquciit assistance 
from the expel Is and piolessionals who visit 
Ihe village Irom time to time 
Indeed the Nronga project has united the 
women into a strong organisation which has 
a voice in Ihe village as a whole and 
paiiicularly at the Nionga Rural C o ojieralive 
Society In addition, the group enabled 
women to earn rc'asonahic cash ol around 
Ishs lOtKXIpci month |1 AORcjkiiI I‘W0| 
Belore the cslabhshincnt ol the project the 
laniilies depended on cnilee as their mam 
siniice ol income hut now the project has 
jiioved to he a permanent source ol income 


which ic not veaftomd like coftec Members 
as well ax those in their tanulies depend 
much on cash irom monthly milk sales to 
meet iheir basic needs The uses ot the 
earnings, as given by Ihe members 
interviewed, were as tollows, tor house 
repair school Ices and unilorms, purchases 
ot new household goods and so on In case 
ot an cmcigcncy. they get soft loans Irom 
the project So solidarity and cn-opcration 
among women is very important even it the 
direct economic bcnclii is limited lor most 
ol women gioups 

WlAKNISSL-SOI SrHAKAH- MoUl I 

In most cases women’sonly co-operalivcs 
tend to locus on solving practical needs 
which arise from the prevailing forms ol 
women s subotdinalion Such kinds ol 
organisations seem to rarely challenge 
women s subordination In addition most 
women s co ojiciativcs in 'lan/ania share 
ininierous we.iknesscs as tollows 
First sepaiaie women s co-operalivcs in 
the luial areas lace dilluiiltics in 
operationalising their activities undci the 
( o-opeiativc Society Act ol 1982, because 
It puts dillcrcnt guidelines concerning the 
registration ol urban and rural women s 
gioups respectively 

The 111 ban women s gioups an icgistercd 
as sepal ale women sco ojiciaiivcs whctcas 
the iui.ll women s gioup aic iccogmscd as 
blanches iindci the inultipuijKisc societies 
ol Ihc villages (Poulscn and Socrensen 
1988 ?| 

Nrong.i women s gioup is one ot these, 
as they arc uiitlci the umbrella ol the 
mulltpuiiiosc societies mostly controlled by 
men it isnoteasyioexcrcisc their autonomy 
We saw that the gioup m.inaging tommiiice 
comprises two men to he selected by Icliow 
men Phis is a weakness because it is men s 
strategy to cnsiiic that men aic involved and 
Iherctoic waich on whai is going on 1 hese 
men tend to inllucncc women s gioups 
paiticularly in decidtni! venous issues and 
main decisions aie laigely Icli lo men TTiis 
places women in a suhoidiiiale position 
making them depend on men Sometimes 
both men and women Icel that women can 
never articulate issues hctlei than men Men 
too would Icel undeniiincd it they would lei 
the project llourish in women s hands only 
I am personally convuieed that il women’s 
group would he able to rcgistei as separate 
women s co-operatives they would be able 
to act more in^pcndcntly than being under 
men’s authority There is anothci case ot 
women s group known as Marawe Kyura 
which I was helping to process a loan from 
a bank This gioup tailed to get a loan just 
because the multipurpose scKiely ot the 
VI llagc they belong to was not viable enough 
to stand as a collaicial. although the gtoup 
Itself was viable 
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Fourthly, the isvue of «>oinen'!t triple 
workloitd<whi«.binciude 4 niong other thtngs 
human reproduction, domcstu maintenance 
and the production ot goods and services is 
a great burden tor women Generally rural 
women are busy throughout the da> 

In rwal Tanzania a normal working day toi 
thk women miciviewed suuts at<i o closk 
in the moining and ends ai 10 o clmk in 
ihcevcntng liionsislsot c leaning the house 
Icithiiig waiei doing taiin woik collesiing 
lirewiHKl piocessinglood piepaiingmeals 
taking care ol the childien and in some eases 
the women may be engaged in income 
generating activities” (Poulscn and 
Socicnsen I98K 119| ' 

For Nmnga wotpen. even though the protect 
has icduccd the distance ot walking to a 
disunt liKal market and relieved the women s 
wtiikload ol latrying tins oi milk on then 
heads to loc al markets beyond the nvci Still 
this problem is the most senous one because 
apait lioin the dairy protect s activities 
women in Nronga village <ue ovcihuidcned 
by domestic woik and held work As stated 
earlier thev arc responsible Itir cash and 
lood stops piiKluction as the natural sexual 
division ol labour assigned them On lop ol 
that the dairy protect is an extia burden 
which women have to sutler more I 
pcisonallv inleiviewc'd some ol them on 
theit dailv routine woik and they stated lot 
the protect only thev have to wake up very 
caily in the inoining it atound Ki m They 
start milking and make sute that by S a in 
the milk IS al the co opciaiivc centre reads 
to be transpoiicd to Moshi town Alter 
milking women clean the cowsheds At 
7 a m the woman has to go to cut glass toi 
the cow noimally.iladislance andthereloie 
It takes about lour to live hours Al 11 a m 
she comes back Itom Icichmg glass and 
starts Ic'ediiig the cailk iroin I t> m she 
can think about othei home and lielcl chores 
such as ciHtkini! washing attending coliei 
or banana plantation and so on although 
somciimesiheselasksaredoneconcunently 
In shoti Ihc Nionga woman does not have 
a single minute to test or sM down She 
hardly sleeps tour hours in a day The 
situation IS cnlical lor women who head 
households who olicn ate the pmircsi and 
have the most time consitaints This over 
wot kload has a negative i mpac t not only on 
women s health but their involvement in 
group activities like meeting and olliei public 
places This results in a siiu<uion wheichy 
decisions aic taken by a lew memhcis ot the 
co-opci alive 

Generally speaking, tor women in the 
rural atcas. women groups activities become 
secondary to other work that a woman has 
in any way got to do Women have to fullil 
all other household responsibilities hclorc 
going to then own groups Their group 
acliviiiesaretimc-consumtng and sometimes 
have very liule income ptiicnlial This 
induces a lack ot commitment ot inteicst hv 


the women ihemMSives, and as a result very 
tew women arc ready to join these 
oiganisalions AsBuvinicll9H6 6S7)argucs 
The tunc requited tor gioup participation 
and the demands to donate voluntary lahoui 
in Ihc standatd women s design tend to 
replicate the legicssivc cticci ohscived in 
many community development pro|c*c is and 
exclude women who have gicaiei than 
aveiage demands on then time and/oi ate 
the pooicsi 

rheietore cxccssivcabsoipiionol women s 
time hy household and othei tasks are a 
major ohstacU to liicir uciive participation 
in an integrated co operative (as ol course 
also in separate women sgioiipsi Ihisresults 
in women being mareinalised in co 
operatives vou hear people lamenting 
•women cannot peilorm iheti duties' 
Thirdly with regard to econonm asjK'cis 
mostot these groups .lie cconomic.illv weak 
The weak linancial base on which women s 
ginups opente is the c.iusc ol the pioblem 
Asdiesuli m.invwomen sgioupsexpciiencc 
a great lailuic as Koda ei al (I9K7 I) 
observe'd 

Ihc success ol these gioiips have had mixed 
results and the lailuie r.iic has been highci 
than the success haixd with m.mv con 
siiaints both cxtunal and intcinal ihc 
pioieiis have not always been all that sue 
cesslul m puic economic icims |Koda ind 
Others l‘»h7 l| 

The inputs into the projects bv members arc 
seldom counici-haianccd by a tcasonahle 
output I his results in pwii pailicipatinn ol 
ordinaiy membcis Women members arc not 
piepaicd to spend time and energy on seeking 
various kmdsol inlormaiionconceininetheir 
proiecls As discussed e irliLT economically 
ihcNrong I women sgroupisamonclhelew 
best I Ol the rest the situation is veiv 
discoui.iging lot example I witnessed one 
ot a well known successful gioup n.imcly 
Marawe Kvura Women s Co opciative 
.ScKicly whic h Is a multipurpose co opei aliv e 
with a numhci ot protects Rut I was 
disappointed to lind them dislnhuiing 
dividends ol about Ishs 2(X) as a rewatd 
lor a veai s work So gcneiallv the 
tmpiovcment in women s separate schemes 
IS modest compiireio those in inieuiated co 
operatives 

fourth due to the lact that manv women s 
programmes draw on women s iiadilional 
roles are not taken seriouslv and as a result 
they aie poorly lundcd Women s group 
members aie unable to raise enough lunds 
lor st/cable pio)ccts Thev tinancially depend 
on small annual subscriptions membership 
lees and some outside linancul assistance 
Olicn in such cases thou activities do not 
last long Moieovet, thc'y lack inloimation 
on how to gel credit lacilitics and linancial 
institutions arc also reluctant to otiei cic'dit 
to them Generally these gioups lack a macro 
economic pcispcctive They .trc normally 
small scale, situation spec ilic and use limiic'd 
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financial and tcchmcal resour(»« {Ruvifuc t 
198611 hey arc mostly supervised hy women i, 
volunteers with liiilc leehmcal cxp(»us(s. ^ 
However lor Nronga. the situaiion ts not as 
bad .IS lot other groups m (he country 
As Ruvinic (I986I obscives. most 
govcinmuni progiammcs continue to 
concentr.iic on the piomotum ul ir,idilional 
leminme sex scgiegaitd low productivity 
activities lor women such .is handtcialt, 
tailoimg lesi.iuianis small shops and soon 
Such kind of pioiects have low ni.irkdl 
potential and economic icuiins 
Alsopiobicmalic scp.iiaic women spiojcclv 
ollen contain a tiaditional sociil weilarc 
locus (hai ihicaleiis no icdisiiibiiiion ot 
economic icsoiiiccs and oppoituiiilics tiom 
men to women and mi|Mittamlv no contlict 
ot contioniation in gcndci icims' IHuvmic 
19X6 cited by Staudi 1990 K| 

Filth womc'it s only co opeiatives have 
experienced gieal dtlliculties due to men s 
opposition <md the lack ol support Ironi men 
paiticulaily their husbands Nee.ilive male 
altitudes can account lot the absenec ol 
economic pro|ec‘ts lor women (Ruvinic 
1986 65^1 When women aie getting 
development assistance men perceive this 
as disciiininalion against men Involvement 
ot women m piojects can lc.id them to he 
eithei ignoied oi haiassed Male neealivc 
altitudes iow.irds women s piofccls restrict 
women smohilitvaml.iggicssivencss They 
tear th.it income geneiating protects (hat 
leail to more income .ind greater autonomy 
lot Ihc women mav .ilicci the powei balance 
hetween men ind women Ihev have 
iieg.ilivc altitudes low aids women holding 
t.ish and h.ivi .i fear ol incieastng women's 
economic siicngth I hev aic aliaid that thus 
will lead women to leiect maitiaee Man 
also resist women s independent ownership 
ol land Ol otiici lesoniics Women's 
c'coiumiic independence is\cvnasthrc.itcnmg 
manhood and (lieieleiic men aie muic likely 
to block pio|ccls il they sex that women ate 
hcnt'liiing In the case ol Nionga women’s 
co operative men s inieileicnce become a 
serious problem I ladilionatlv milk 
pKKluition was in the hands ol women Hut 
alter le.ilisnig ih.ii ihuie is monev m it men 
tended to claim (hat milk belongs to 
men because cattle allci all ate mens 
piopeily This has brought some conllicts 
and misunderstandiniis in some house¬ 
holds because men want to contiol the cash 
Irom milk 

lii.ulduum It iscommonlot mcn.indeven 
lei low women to ex pec (more 1 1 oni women's 
pn>|cxts than from men’s or from iiitegtaloe) 
protects Many men despi sc w hat women do 
alone aniicipaiing that thev will fail There 
IS no encouragement lalhci .in eager waiting 
lor the women’s protects to (lop 
Sixth the iltilciem class h.ickground ol 
the membeis ol womens cooperatives 
causes a sciioii'. pioblem Womens uv- 
operativcs aic c.isily dominaicxi by the 
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privileged iich pcjsdiii wnmen A<> 
Cranenburgh (IWO) argues, leadership 
piisuions arc taken hy a lew clue women 
who arc economically and politically 
[Xiwi^lul or innucnimi Thc 7 arc also accused 
ol di*4ioncst sell* enrichment thiough use oi 
co-operative lunds and nepotism Many 
women’s co-operatives have piovcd to he 
mctlicicni and coirupt due to this piohicm 
In some ciises. they .ire pciceived to he 
detrimental to the interest sot memheis Pooi 
peasant women arc used and thus g.iin 
nothing substantial m the long tcim lioni the 
lo-opcrativcs Women's only lo opcMiivcs 
still marginalise the pooicst women Phis 
situation picvails in man> women s co- 
opcraiiyes Forexamplc the Maiawe K\ura 
group, you tind that the same women i.ike 
Icadershipiolcthiouclioui I heco-opciativc 
ruleol resignationot one Ihndol committee 
memheis is not lollowed As a icsult these 
luadeis pay themselves .1 lot ol nionev .is 
supervision .illowanies ,iiid the oidiiiarv 
membei pisi ends up b\ e.iining I sh 2(X) in 
a year 

Seventh Nionga gioup like anv othei 
women s gioiip sut lets 1 1 om opci .itlon.il <iml 
administi.itive problems Women’s co- 
opeiatives in most cases l.ick oiganis.itioti.il 
managei 1 . 1 I .ind technical expertise I hey aie 
loosely oiganised as lai as le.ideiship is 
conceined They usually hue a ni.in ioi 
in.in.igemeni who might be expensive anil 
not honest Maiketing the pioducis ol 
women's gioups is m itsell a piohlem 
bi'c.uise ol the low quality ol piodiiits dui 
lo iii.ideqii.iie skills and icvhiiologv I hey 
also I. 1 C k propel recoid .inci ac counts keeping 
In the Niotig.i group lioni ilsesi.ihlisluiicni 
up lo I'tSX the society had no ptopei hook 
keeping system 'they used to make then 
lecoids on tough p.ipei and Iheie weie no 
piopei books ol iccounts As a lesult 
memheis neliis weie .illecied 

Women only pi ojCc ts h.iv c been neulec led 
hy both dev elopmeiil pl.innei s .mil llie six. lely 
.iilaige Ihev .lie iii.iigm.ilised .IS womens 
issues lliesepiogi.immes.iienouonsidetal 
inipoiiani .mil not even included as p.iii ol 
the mainsiicam ol development I hey arc 
normallv iiooily lutided I Ins is veiy app.iicni 
in the l.in/anian siiualion wheie these 
pnigiaiiimes heneliiine only women weie 
not until lecently miegi.iied within the 
n.ilional developmenl plans Ihev weie 
isolated and existed m piogi.immes iiiii hy 
v.moils individual mstiiiiiiims wiihoul any 
national co-oidinaiion 

Generallyspcitking.women sonly gioups 
icinfoiee the noiion ol sexual division ol 
lahiHir and c.in m.ike Itle moie siienuoiis loi 
the women The iiiidet ly ing assumpiion that 
men <ind women .11 e sep.it.ite and unequal 
arc reinloiccd l■urlllel cieatmg special 
pto|c'cis lot women encoiii.iges women s 
segregation .iiul uidens the g.ip .iiid the 
sixi.illy eqnstiucied dilleiciices heiween 
mcn.iiid women Women s only pioiects 


eoasumc a lot ol time, and Iherctopc alter 
women's woik p.iilems This tiltcn allcets 
men’s vttal concerns In oidei to .lehievc 
women’s empoweimenl. progi.immcs 
should iiulicate. as Kogcis observes 
thcplcaloi ahumanisiK i.ilhei lhanaleminisi 
poini ol view, a lessening ol em|)h.isis on 
dilleiences ,iiidmoieeniph.isisoii.i blend 
ed world agiHidlilcloi .illhtimaniK'ings 
not |ust toi women Not emphasis on male 
and leinalc woilds hiii on a shaied woild 
IRogeis lOSOStl 

In shod we c.iii aigue tli.it. the Niong.i 
piojects has tailed to enipowei women 
socially politically and cconomii.illy, 
despite then earning nioie th.in men I he 
inhcient pairi.iich.il striielures .md v.ilues 
seem lo he a gie.it htiiiliaiice toi women s 
empowetment 

Si parmism ok Imiokaiiosism ’ 

It e.in he concJiided that limite'd women s 
iniegi.iiioti in co o|iei.iiivcs icpresenis ,1 
m.i|oi lonsti.iinl to i.ipid iiii.il development 
which hasolteii been iinileiesiim.iied I iiielei 
such a sitii.ition f.in/.ini.m itital women 
willconlniuetol,iielhchier.iiehie.il stiiietiiie 
ol sexual division ol l.ihoiir.indexploil.ilive 
lel.itionships hctweeii men .md women w hic h 
leinloiees then suhoidin.ilion and 
oppiesslon 

My m.iin .iieiinieni is that women heme’ 
.ictivc l.iimeis liny aie in a eoinl position 
to know much ahoiii piohlems eonceinmu 
.igiiculluie I oiinsi,ineeilceit.nn.ieiieiilliii.il 
equipment .iiid ilnmieals give problems 
when iisi'd the only pl.ice lo discuss these 
issues IS ,11 iiiciiiheis general mec'lini’s I 
also h'lievi ih.ii wome'ii can make iiseliil 
eoniiihiiiionsil they .iiegiveii.inoppoiluniiy 
and th.it those women who m.iii.igeiohecome 
memheis apaii tioni g.iinme iiiionic liom 
.1 10 ope'i.ilive gel moil ol eeilain skills 
voe.iiional ni.inageii.il iiid ueneial lo 
opei.ilive knowledge in the inlegialcd 10 
operative than 111 sep.ii.ile eo-opei.itivi 

III 

Kccommended Model, .Strategies 
and ConcluMon 

Although expeiiciice shows a great lailuie 
Ioi r.in/.ini.in eo opciaiives loi a pool 
eoiiniiy Iike1 an/.ini.i eo o|vi.iiionisaheiiei 
way lli.m oihci loimsol oiganis.ition Co 
opeiatiyes could become im|ioii.inl social 
piessiiie groups which c.in be used bv 
members to light lot thi'ii own tights and 
Ioi solving both soei.il and economic 
pioblems lot the l.iii/.inian sitii.ilion eo 
o|)eiaiives .iie nioie iiseliil lot cni|ioweiing 
women m eompaiison with othci loinis ol 
oig.misation like piiv.ite p.tiineiship .ind 
comp.inies 

Sepaiatism .is .m appio.idi loi women’s 
em|)o\veinieni. has pioved lo h.ive some 
iieg.ilive imp.icts on women ill the lutal 
.iteas Women s co-o|K'i,iiives .lelivities in 


general hiive not been very Miecesslul. 
because the approach as a stiatcgy lin 
women’s advancement h.is limitations in (he 
wide overview laswis m Ic.in H.iy (19K4) 
pointed out cli .11 ly th.it. due lo the l.iyt Ih.il 
rural women .ire larelv the constituency ol 
gicMiest 1111)101 i.mce in the eves ol n.itinn.il 
decision-makets women s onlv pioieels 
.lie ol developmenl lesouices Many 
institutions .mil minisiiies conceined au' 
ic'liiii.inl 01 less interested in piomoiing 01 
hel|nng women sep.iiaie |iio|e‘Us She 
liiilhei obsetves ili.il women aie unlikely to 
havcsill Ile lent technical exfviiise loe'xei iite 
many desii.ible pro|eets on ihi'ii own I he 
‘sep.ii.itc' model is conii.iiv to the .igieed 
Intc’iu.ilionaK o-opei.iiivel*imeiplesi 
ol o|)en membeiship demoei.itu loniiol 
.md equ.ilily 

I he .iccess to the co o|K'iaiive soueiies 
seivices such as l.iini in|iuis ate mainly 
enioyeil by men in the inlegiaied 10 
o|>ei.itives i.ithei than by vvoniiii only 
gioiqis 'llic'ic IS veiv little .iltenlion |).iid 
to ini|)iovcmeni ol teilmologv in the l.iilei 
whiih would lessen the woiklo.id ol women 
III the homes 01 on the I inns Women s 
.iccess to idiii.ition and tiaimni’ .1, will as 
eni|>lovmenl has not hcTii equal to ih.ii ol 
men in the co-opei.itive seitoi .is ,1 whole 
Women have the lowest coiit.iii with 
I'Mension woikeis In iildiiioii to ih.ii 
extension woikeis opei lU wiihin 
iiclmologic.il |),ii.idignis dilleiini lo those 
ol local women 

omen .III .ilsoili imdihcii iiehlliil shaii 
olvotiiig iviiiisiiic’Ic.idiiship .iiidenioviiig 
the social |ioliiii.il and lioiioiiih biiieiiis 
IRissible III niixi d i o o|vei.ilives I hcieloii 
the |y.ilit.iiih.il dominance ovei ihe l.ihoin 
and e.iinings ol women .ire leinlom'il 

llowevei iiilegi.ilion .is.inoig.ims.iiioii.il 
model IS also l.ii lioin tin |ietlcci In most 
.iie.is It h.is l.iiled lo iiii|iowei women iliii 
lo the ciiltuial .Hill ii.idilion.il values 
embedded in most ol l.in/am.iii soiieiv 
winch limit women to fiaiinqi.iic liilly in 
agiiciilini.il CO o|iei.iliyes In pi.ices vvheie 
women aic involved then |>ailici|ialion is 
limited because llu'y aie oveiwheimed bv 
then m.ile countcip.iris hor example, it ts 
veiv common lo lind women membeis 
conti ibiiimg nothing at the membei s genet .il 
meeting Hits shows how women .iie laielv 
tepiesenled propeily in iniegi.ited co 
opei.itives 

Des|)ite the .ilmve weaknesses, the main 
.iigument.ition ol Ihe p,ipei is .ilihoiigh the 
se|\ii.itism model has been l.ivouied bv 
national policy/decision makeis inter 
n.ition.il and olhci development .igeiicies 
as a ivotcniial sii.itegy loi bunging .ihinit l.u- 
le.iching changes in women s situation in 
the couniiy it h.is l.iilc'd to l.icilil.ilc Ihe 
liansloim.ition ol Ihe siiboidiii.iie status ol 
women Insie.id in my opinion it h.is 
iu|iiiKluced disciimin.ilion and p.ilii.iichal 
social lel.ilioMs and iiolilic.il iuiidic.il 
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supenttnicturcs that relegate women to an 
inlcnor fXtsitnm 

It IS oltcn difticult to say whether 
'separatism' oi 'inicgiationism' is the best 
appioaih It all dettemls on othei laetors 
such as the type ol pio|CLt, sectoi puipose 
and so on The planning piocess toi women 
as pniduiers is so rcceni and so paitial. and 
both sepaialion and intcgiation aic so 
inherent in any soc letv that neither ol the 
above siiaiegics tan he dcilaied to be 
ellcctivc at this moment This debate needs 
to he given time For the time being the 
women s only to-operalives should be 
encouraged r/wi/i enm r>f situtm\> point It 
should be regarded as a tiansiiional stage to 
inlegiation As Rogeis nghtiv puts ii 
Separated pio|ecls as huilding hloiks ol 
equitable iniegiationi ) may he viewed as 
aspects ol alTirmativc action They pre 
paied incmhcis ol the leinalc woild to 
pailicipatc as equals with ihc male woi Id in 
all lelevant dci ision making siiuations 
Without sue h pi cpai aiuin the odds w ei e that 
thev would he out talked oi silenced in 
discussions ol policy IRogeis 1980 46) 
Initially women can he idcniilied as a 
separate group because they have h..cl unequal 
accesstoeconomic political and stalal |xtwer 
in ihcdeveltipmeiu piocess I his is the result 
ol norms and altitudes arising tiom 
patriarchal paileins li isciucial that women 
iindcistand and consolidate then identities 
as women and organise themselves to speak 
out then rights and interests Thev shouUI 
consiiiuie themselves into piessuie gioups 
This IS also atliimed by Mayoux (1087) 
III hci Foiewoid in Wonun ut Wtnik Rtpon 
wheie she lepoiis 

the II Opiomolcsthc development nl both 
tvpes accoiding to social cultuial nd eco 
nomies cticumsiances In legaid to mixed 
eo opeialoes etioiis jie made to encoiiige 
women s |>iiicipalion as equal active mem 
heis in line with eo opcialive piiiiciples 
Howevci the lormation ol scpaiate worn 
eii s CO o|iciaii\es is siipixiiicd when tins 
IS a moic Icasihic option in the shoil icim 
till the women conceincd to obtain imme 
diate ce onomic gains and other he ne I iis sue h 
as training inctcased conlulenee and e xpe 
iicncc IMayoiix in II O I‘)h7 l| 

This model might help toe i eate con Iidenc e 
<leadership capiibiliiies and skills to be used 
later in integrated piogrammes as was 
Suggested by Rogeis, 
although scxiillyiniegiatedoigmsalions.lie 
ideal the not'd to suppoi I a ii ansiiional pci lod 
ol sex sepal ate organisation has been 
emphasised Fust because sepaiateness is 
a stiong tiadition m many societies and 
second ihecausc) such sepaiateness pin 
sides accumulated lesouices loi level age 
and coalition building with othci gioupst ) 
Until women arc intcgiated into mixed sex 
oiganisations and institutions at all level, 
they will icmain marginal to the mamsticam 
In the meantime howe'vei scpaiaiioti pci 
mits the dcvclopiiie III <i >i iiusaiional 


capacity, skills and lesotirces toi levciage 

in mninstieam inteiaction IRogers 1980 ^9 

died in Staled) 

Due to the weaknesses noted m women s 
segiegated |>roiecls I sitongly aigtie that the 
development ol this countis c.innot he lulls 
lealtsed without the c*qual p.irticipation ol 
both men and women in pl.mtiing and 
decision making In oidci to ensuu 
cqiialits in gencici integrated coopeutive 
deselopmcnt it is lequiied to li.oe pro 
grammes which aie dcsiuned to encouiage 
men and women to work together as ,i team 
A good example is prosidcd h\ the saving 
andtredilco o|Kralivesmthee(Hiniiv when 
most ol the oidm.iis membeis ,iie men .ind 
women Women lU'cd to be recognised and 
acknowledged loi the lole thes play in 
pioduclion Ihe'v nc'cd to paiticipale in the 
decision making piocess ol any ictisily in 
which they aic paiiicipants or that alleds 
them directly oi indirectly lo enbic that 
there is a need lust lo do away with/solvc 
the main problems ol cultuial and traditional 
attitudes gentler and pa(riaich,il ideology 
which hindei women s equal paiittipaiion 
in to opeiatives 

Some tiselul strategies lor this could be 
lilt lollowing Review co opeiaiive 
h lel iiion ('o opeialise laws .ind policies 
all ' imply denial ol womens aclisc 
I II ip iiion in all aicas and all types ol co 

I e I iiisc organisation need to be re viewed 
inci modilied to ensure that women aic 
piesent at all levels ol production manage 
mem and (hiIicv making Foi example it 
should be spc'cilied in the law that women 
aie entitled lo equal membership access to 
services and beiielils ol to opciative 
societies Stiih provisions totild cicatc 
awareness among women legidmg then i ighi 
to become co-opeiators Legislapon should 
spetily that .itertain nuinhei ol scats on the 
executive btiaid be rcscivcd propoitionally 
loi women members whti might lepieseiii 
women s inleiesi It is also ol prainount 
impoitancc that discrimin.iioiy I iws on 
pioperty ownciship be changed Legal 
ban lets lo women obtaining credit need to 
lie lemoved 

Gender equality sensitisaiion ( uittiial 
constraints and lack ol awaicness among 
women ate .imong the teams lot women s 
marginalisation in co-operaiiscs lo i.u kic 
that problem a sensitisation and inobi 1 1 sat ii m 
programme IS highly recommended I irsily 
gender sensiiisaiion prograinines should 
aim at creating awareness among men .mil 
women on the importance ol recognising 
women as equal paiiners in co-tiperalivc 
development Sensitising the ptiblti on 
patri irchal and gender ideology aimed at 
ciiliiiial iiansloimlilton is ol vii.il imimi 
t.iiu It IS |usi a waste ol lesottices to i leate 
aw.iiincss among women .done ol iheii 
oppic'sion, marginalisation and suboidi 
nation without siimlai ellort tow.iids men 


Introduction ol lahoui saving devices 
Women s triple icspnnsthiliiy is an ohst,u.’ic 
loi their involvement in the public spliete 
III Older to reduce the burden ol women s 
workload, simple, cheap and appiopiuiie 
technologies such as electricity lor home 
use ti.iclois loriultiv.iiion .mddonkev c.trt 
lor causing goods can he used The 
intKKluclionol davcaie centres IS ol ulmosi 
impoitance U> tn.ihle women with childmn 
to lonienir.ite on oihci .ictivities All these 
measures need to be discussed in co- 
oper.ilivis incx'tmgs 

I urihci iraming.indcduc.itionlor women 
In the held ol liaining and education, 
pi ogiammes need to be designed lo promote 
gender equality in input and tcmuncialion 
I hus a svsteni.itic .ippio.ich still needs to be 
developed on how to re.ii h motivate tniin 
aiidt due .lie women in ihci o-opeiativc held 
.ind liy to ensure their equal participation 
in CO opeiatives rraining in vtKational <md 
managerial skillsisot particular importance 
At the initial stage the system ol quotas in 
the piovision ol education .ind iiainmg 
opportunities should he lurther exploit'd to 
incie.ise the number ol women paiti.ipanis 
Ihc cuiiicula ol these piogi.iinines need to 
be lesicwetl in otdci to piomote men .ind 
women woikmg together .is equals 
Need lor introduction ol women s studies 
iittheco opei.ilivccollcge Ihcco opc'r.itive 
college IS ihe only highci lc<ii mug institution 
piiividing co-opciative education .ind 
tiaminginthecountiy Inoideitoelleclively 
empower w omen m the co-operattve set tin 
theie IS a need to est.ihlish women s studios 
.It the CO oper.itivc college At the initial * 
st.ige II can siait as an optional course loi 
diploma and postgraduate diploma 
students Modality and curiiiuia develop' 
ment need to be piepared by prolcssional 
experts horn the co-opeiative secioi and 
Itom ai.idemic mstitiiiions However lor 
ettec tive implement.ition .i tuithei thoiough 
siudv IS recommended 
further held rese.iich Further held 
rese.irch on women m co-opeialivcs is very 
iinporiani ai ihis panic ul.ii [uncturc The 
lescaich should aim .it identilymg iiu' 
qu.iniilymgwomen sneedsmco-o|V'| ilivcc 
Research must also locus on aii.ilysmg 
v.iiious approaihcs .idoptcd m the country 
III Ihc priKCSs nt eiiipoweimg women f hus 
lurther studies will provide the basis lor 
snuggling toi women s rights m .ill as|H\is 
ol huiii.in lile 

('0N( 11 SION 

I he peispeciive.ind pi.icticeol I.in/.ini.m 
coopeiative policies is biased .ig.iinst 
women On ex.imining the co-operative 
oig.inis.iiion since Its nileptioii 111 I' one 
can easilv argue that the movenii'tit has .m 
III built gentlei bias heiause women have 
ti<iditiiuiallv' played i maioi lole in 
.igrictiltuial piiKlticiion hut d(< not or larely 
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hold membership poM tions in the <i^culttini1 
marketing co-operalives and therelorc are 
neither involved in the planning and 
maRagcmcnt priKessnordothcy adequately 
tienlftii from the proceeds of co-operatives 
This means that women arc not tally 
integrated in managing the agricultural 
marketing co-operatives This situation 
manitests itsell in the present sexist practu es 
(he critical review of which leaturcd 
promincntls in this paper Howeverourmain 
goal inthispapcr wastocxploicthe stiengths 
and weaknesses ol iniegrationist and 
separatist organisational models as applied 
to the co-o|>eialivc movemcni 
In the course ol analysis wc noted that 
each nHulel has its own advantages and 
disadvantages depemling on Ihe ptevailing 
enviionmem It was iealisi.d lliai Ihe most 
inhibiting lailoi loi ihe success ol hoih 
nxidcls IS Ihe 11101111011 iiul cultiiic w hich aie 
characieiisedhv 111 iledomin uion lot which 
ihetemipaiiiaichvhasheenuscd 1 hesexual 
division ol lahonr which assigns ceitain 
roles 10 men and otheis 10 women is pan 
ol this patiiarchy 

Cjiiulei idcolocics existing in lan/anian 
societies aic ihc mam constiamis lor both 
models hec.iiisc in both it is assumed that 
men and women arc dilleient Women ate 
segiegaicd into then own co opeiaiives as 
women although they panicipate in wider 
pioduction processes The highei socio 
economic siiala oveiwhelm and mis 
appiopiiale co opciativc resouiccs and 
thcicloic cieates luithci dilleientiilion 
anmng co o|K'ralois m both mixed gcnclei 
and women only co o|K'rativcs 
In addition to that women s only co 
opeiatives aie aliccieci by unlavouiable co 
operative policies ind laws lack ol 
managciialskill inability top micipatelully 
in CO operatives bcc iiisc ol women s 
pioduclivc and icpiodiiclivc activities and 
men s negative attitudes towaids women s 
advancement Howccei when one compaics 
Ihe stiengths and weakness 1 I the two 
oiganis iiion il models n ippe ns that the 
separatist miKic I Inis m iny more wc aknesscs 
thaniheiniegiaicdmodel Org.inismgwomen 
in then ownscpariic to opci iiives may not 
then necessiiilv euiiintci womens 
cmpoweimeni It depends on how whcic 
and lot what pillimse such CO operatives arc 
formed In view ol such problems success 
ol eithei inlcgtaicd or scgiegated co 
opcialives cannoi easily be obtained 
rhe study lecommcnds that in order to 
elicclivciy cmpowei womemin co 
operatives special cltorts must be made to 
tncicase wument membeiship in integiatcd 
eo-oiK*rati ves so as to impt o vc Ihc cl I ic leney 
and cllectivcne*ss ol co opeialive activities 
and bung gicatei henclits to women and 
their lamilics In places whcie iniegiation 
appnnich cannot be applied stiaight away 
then a separate appioach need to he used as 
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an entry point or tramtuonal xtagge toward 
etteuive integration 

Therelore a 1 isk involved ahead is to 
change the existing values This can be done 
il and only it cltorts arc directed towaids 
the c hangeui the restrictive practices, policies 
and by-laws mentioned above and to alter 
human behaviour by modi lying attitudes 
through constanteducation rc-cducation and 
sensitisation, mainly through cltorts 10 
change male views on gender roles and 
social and cultural attitudes I pcisonally 
believe that il women aie integrated in the 
development process they obtain a platform 
licim which to make then voice heard more 
ellectively not leist in the making ot policies 
which directly ailed them and Iheir 
ItvelihiMKl 


Notes 

1 Tanganyika rcicrs 10 m imland Tanzania The 
counnv shcliMC ihc union of Tanganyika and 
/anzihai island on Apiil 2(i l%4 10 roriii Ihc 
tinned Republic ol Tanzania 

2 Pii coopcrilivcs tic women sgroupsoiginiscd 
in coopcialivc basic bul nnl yet legislcitd 
Ihcv aic on pic|iai iloiy suigc lu being ical 
CO oper lines 

t See Ihc Aim in Women s i redenti ils c moon 
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Stmctiinil and lt<^ania 

NigetHM-ris 

After four vear\ of attrition, it t\ eaw to envisaf’e the (lemorultsatton of 
the Romanians. After the great ejfoit of revolution, things .seem to have 
returned to much of the old order all over again, to the .same fon es. 
hut s\ithout the old ideological framesvoik 


THE cast humpean eionumics arc very 
diticrcni and bcinmin)! increasingly so 
Although they arc uistoniarilv divided 
between the Viscgiad group (Poland 
Hungary. .Slovakia and the C/ech Republic) 
where leloiin is supposedly well advanced 
and three others where it is not (Romania 
Bulgaria and Albania), in (act thcdillcrences 
arc much greater - between Hungary with 
a long-standing relorm piograinme at one 
extrciiic and Albania at the othci Hung.iry. 
superliciatly seems haidly much ditlerent 
fiom iis neighbour Austria even (hough on 
(he .ibsuicl otiicial figures its (lui capita 
income IS onlv 1^ per cent ol Ausiiia s 
Romania.bv coniiast isclearlyadevelopiiig 
country 

Romania was (he last ol the old regimes 
ot eastern buropcio lall. and what Romanians 
call (he revolution’ was the mosi violent 
Ovci one thousand weie killed in the days 
oMigluingwhichculminatedinthelall - and 
suhscquentexci uiion ot thchateddicliitoi 
NicolaeCeausescu and his wile hh'na .iliei 
24\c.irs Idle Ihewulei changesmeasiein 
['uio|K and the old Soviet I 'mon gave hope 
to the mass ol Romanians opposed to the 
leginie s panic ularlv brutal biand ol 
Slalinisin (in part inspired, it is said by the 
cquallv appalling order ol Kim II Sung in 
North Kotea) ( eausescu and his tamily 
governed Romania with extreme .lusteiity 
and an obsessive concern with national 
aiiiaichy heavy industry andgigamicisnidn 
IWO lactones employing 2 0(K) oi moic 
workers accounted lor two-thirds of the 
workforce) 

However, two loeai peculiarities added 
paniciilarcausesol rebellion Tltc lust was 
Ccauscscu s decision to pay oil all loieign 
debts as quickly as possible, regtiidicss ol 
.the scHial cost 'The sc'cond was possibly the 
laigcst uiban dc'clopment piojcet in the 
woild and one ol the gieaicsl lollies ol 20lh 
century megalomania, the building ot a new 
capital in (lie heart ol old Bucharest tit is 
as il the Bnlisli cleaied .1 third ol historic 
old I )clhi to build New Delhi). with possibly 
the wotid's largest building, the People's 
Palace, in the middle At its peak the 
Bucharest pioject is said to have taken 10 
pci cent ol Ihc gniss domestic prodiic t With 
the debt repayment scheme, virtually a 
dCc.ide’s invcsimcnl in industry and 
inirastructuic was sacriticed. with power 
cuts endemic, water supplies very poot 


radical cuts in social spending - and 
incrc.iscd tCHid exports when thc’c were 
severe IcKid shortages at home I he notorious 
secret police the Sccuiilaie kept the 
exhausted population silent The result in 
Ruch.iiesi IS a set ol giant hiuhwavs and 
buildings and constiuction sites ot siunnine 
niediocIlly many still unlinished .ind many 
ol those linishcd unoccupied 

Howcvci the last heroic spasms ol the 
■tiling taniily had the two gre.it aclvaiii.iges 
ol iclievmg the new legiiiie ot .iiiv burden 
ot debt <incl leaving a population so hcMilily 
sick ol the old order it wasdcs()er,itcly eager 
lor ladical maikel lelorm despite all (he 
known pain (h it this piocess was likely to 
cause Yet the lirsi lour yeais ol the PWIK 
was not a piomising lime to resiruciuic 
given a senes ol shocks tothc cconomv The 
0 ldce 11 tr. 1 l planning system collapsed without 
any alleinativc system ol allocation being 
in pl.u e I he old Sov let bloc k tr.idine sy sic m 
the( Ml A ih.ilsustatnedmucholRom.iiiia s 
heavy inclusiiy disinlcgiaiecl (leadinu lo a 
nearly S(l pet c c ni decline in extern il trade 
allectnig 10 pei cent ol Roniama s l‘)Kh 
KO output) I xpoits to the 1 uio|ieaii I nioii 
which might have ollsel some ol this wcie 
attecicd bv leccssion 1hc Cmll w.ir diovc 
upihc price ol Romania soil inipoiis thus 
.ilfeciing Its Mile as .111 oil relincr .ind in 
expoiier ol iclineci pioducts The ti.ide 
cmbaigo on Seihia also d.im.igeci exieinil 
tr.ide (the old 'I uuoslavi.i took ' 7 [vr cent 
ol Rom.uiia s c\|ioi(s mcl supplied 2 *) pu 
cent ol i(s inipoits) I inally ihe 
disoiganisation ot .lericiiltuie lollowiiu’ ihc 
sei/uie ol kind by (he pc.isaiiiiy the bu.ik 
up ol common scivices the decline in 
leriiliset supplies ,iiid seven diouehi cut 
into agric ultur.il produc thin It w is not a 
gocKi time lo be eiie.iged m luiid iineni il 
macro-economic icloim and planners is 
elsewhere sevciely uiidciestiin iii'dihc sc.iU 
ol decline in prodiiciioii emplovnicni .iiui 
incomes 

Howevei ihcpiomiseol iiu le isedevporis 
was mcl through much ol easiein I uio|K 
beloieihc (*nsel ol recession Beivvciii I WO 
and l'W2 central and caste in I iiioiv s 
expoi ts to the 1 uiofKMii Union me leased S ^ 
pei cent (Tti pei cent loi Hung.uy MO |vi 
cent ol Ihe old r/cchos|ovakia) Bui 
Roniam.i'sex|iotlslothc I nion in ilie s.une 
period lit I Imiil by t"' pei c»nt ( md im|)orts 
lioni die Union nHru<ised 2IS (ki cent) 


Howisvgr, With Eumpe In recexlidt), ^ 
Romania's cxpoits have held up better than tS 
the rest ol eastern Europe's, wtthjibe ^ 
ccnn{Kisttioii continuing to change away from 
heavy industry, and large increases m textila; 
and clothing (increasing by 5^ per cent per 
annum since l‘AH)) 

t * * 

Ihe problems ol long-teim structural j 
ch.inge have everywheie m eastern Euiope 
been complicated by the economic 
dillicultics ol the c'aily IWIK 'lake lor 
ex<im|ile Hune iiy Despite a long period ot 
icloini Its ex|ieiiencc since the e.irly IWOs 
has not been on the ollicial lieuies much 
belter than economic si.ignaiion .ind dec line 
File av ei ,iee rate ol gi ovv th ol eioss domestic 
piocluci (GDP)belwc*en l%< .md IVK6w.is 
I ()|ierceni (Kakingald I |)ei cent m IVK7. 
followed by live yeais ol neg.itive growth 
(01 02 102 and SO pet cent m 

I'><12) Industiial production declined fenr 
live ye irs with IS and 11 pet cent declines 
in IWI and IWS Despitc.ipooi agiicu'lural 
peiloriii.iiicc (and a severe diought 1 the 
mam pan ol this decline was concenlialcd 
III heavy tiidiisiry - 111 milling metalluigy. 
eiieincCling Icitiliscis pcsiicidesandtubbcr 
Industiial cinplovinent I k million m l'>7() 
and I 7 million III lOKO wash.iiely I million 
by IWI 

I he piocess was even moie exagueiiiled 
111 Koiiiani.i ItidusiIlal output h is dcH. lined 
by ovei h.ill since lOSO Realciossdoinestic 
produci lell by 114 pci cent in 1092 
t.ilthoiiehincicMsiiiebv 1 peicciitm 1991), . 
.ind indiisiiiil output by 2M pet cent 
Heavy mdiistiv S4 pet cent ol mdusinul 
oiiipiii III I9k9 vv IS down lo 40 per cent 
by I9M1 with even sliarpei declines in 
investment (lunniiie at 10 to IS |icr cent 
ol glossdoniestic piocluci betoie 19X9,but 
avci.iemg 14 pei cent between UWI and 
l99i|.inclconsiiiiciion Agiiculttire ssharc 
ol (iDP incieasecl liom 14 to 24^pei cent, 
scivices liom 2(v to 12 pci cent About cine 
III 111 urn vv orkers lei 11 ndtisti i.il employ ment 
i.i quaiiei ol the indtislrial worklorec) ig.^ 
ihieeycMis md 1 SO(XKItomcdagnciillure' 

In l.ici this violent resiriictuimg ol the 
economy was picib.tblv less to clo with 
icloims.indi ilhei inoietlielossol maikets 
IS the lesuli ol the collapse ol C'MIiA 
I viein.il (t.icle has heel) 
libcrilised 110 n 11 n. 1 l I mils aic .iboui 14 
pci cent iniosi ol them in the lange ol 10 
to '0 pci cent) and oil and iiiipoiled 
mclusiii.il input piices licedtpiicecontrols 
now only eovern the oiiiptii ol iiiiliiies. 
some igiuultui.dpiocmemem.uibaiirents 
.md ti.inspoit bicMcl and milk housing has 
not been loiiched) Bui msiituiion.il leloiin 
has been veiv limited 

Outside agi ic iiliiiie .mil it.ide and (ounsni 
there h.is hc'cii little pnv.iiisanim so lar 
Howevei by I9<)1 about a thud ot the GDP 
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wat generated by pnvate untiv, mo«t of it 
in agntulture, hut also inciuding 5^ percent 
o< retail sales (66 per tent in Bucharest) 'K) 
per cent ot torcign trade, and Covering 
(kiB^ibly 40 per cent ot the workforce 

Agriculture, sustaining about 41 per cent 
of the population, has experienced the most 
dramatic change here through the break up 
of the 3,200 giant co-operatives (in etteci 
statelarms) ot 1990. controlling 73 per cent 
ot arable land However in the late l9K()s 
between a half and a third ot triiit iiuJ 
vegetable production took place on private 
plots The co-operatives were replaced by 
some 5 million private owners of 20 million 
plots The process was largely spontaneous 
-and Chaotic Assets were seized by whoever 
could get them irrigation networks were 
stripped ot pipes tractors cannibalised tor 
parts herds divided haphazardly bams and 
silos gutted for their materials Initially, the 
plots were small and tragmented and there 
was a severe loss ol common services (60 
per cent ot the land was said to be irrigated 
inthclate l98Us ISpcrcentin 1993) There 
was a disastrous decline in output ot 20 
to 30 per cent between 1990 and 1992 
(compared to the late 1970s and early 
1980s)-exaggerated by a severe dniught 

However the reconstitution ol an 
alternative system has been surprisingly 
switt txasing and co operative agreements 
have created 18 000 family associations 
and 5,000 leasing companies In 1993 
agricultural output increased 124 per cent 
(and wheat output grew from 3 2 to S 4 
million tonnes 1992 to 1993) The 
government has instituted a process of 
registering new land titles but this is a slow 
process So a market in land has been 
slow to start 

In livestock formerly the source of about 
half the value of output the position has 
been much worse Ihc break-up ot the 
collective herds and the decline ol urban 
market demand has led to a 40 per cent 
decline in the cattle herds and 20 per cent 
in swinc sheep and goats Meat output 
declined by nearly a quarter in 1992 to 1993 
Thus III terms of consumption there has 
been a considerable increase in non meat 
food supplies (with the exception ot fresh 
fruit and vegetables) butadisastrousdeclinc 
in meal Furthermore despite considerable 
poverty in parts ol the countryside and an 
antiquated technology (horses some bullocks 
and human muscles aic the key sources ol 
energy), the mass ot the peasantry seem 
relatively prosperous 

However even in agriculture the state 
remains crucial through its monopoly in the 
supply ol subsidised inputs (particularly, 
fertilisers)and services, directcdcredit, pnee 
controls, and the procurement and storage 
of crops In arable farming, Romcereal 
distrftHitcs inputs in return for low-pnced 
procurement of part of the out|Hit However, 


evoi hcie, pnMitc qierators afe mbMmg at 
the edge of us activities, some puhtic sector 
managers have started alternative private 
suppliers and buyers and some larmers arc 
nch enough to manage without the state 

Privatisation in tourism, trade holds ind 
restaurants (covenng nearly 7U pei cent ot 
the sector) has taken ihc tonn ol the stale 
Icasing Its physical asset s to pi i v ale opc i itoi s 
Hithcito the leases twsc been ol quite short 
duration so there is a premium upon the 
rapid exploitation ot assets to maximise 
pioliis without new investment fhert has 
so far bevn only slight changes in the quality 
ol retail distribution - the same giant 
department stores otter a poor range ot low 
quality gorxts 

So lar as industry is concerned the 6 000 
giant corporations ot 1989 accounting lor 
92 per cent ot all economic establishments 
(with 2 000 ot them producing over halt the 
GDP and employing 40 pci cent ot the 
worklorce) remain Under 1 jvr cent ot 
industry is open to private competition 
(although the empio rmcni is s.iid to be as 
much as a quarter of a million )obs) 

The Romanian govcinment has liberalised 
foreign investment rules and as elsewhere 
this has produced a tiotxi ot advertisements 
lor Coca Cola and the rest but precious little 
investment fherc has been an $ 8(X) million 
inflow in four years (compared to the east 
European leader Hungary with $5 billion) 
most ot It in small amounts and peripheral 
activities This has not prevented complaints 
of a take over ot the food industries and the 
accusation that this has led to an increase 
in l(K)d prices which cannot be true Street 
stalls in Bucharest parade columns ot bottles 
ot imported liquor, including Glen Fiddich 
but filled with local brews 

* * * 

There has been little movement on the 
reform front over the past year, and perhaps 
this indicates considerable resistance to 
change from that industrial military 
complex’ (govcinment heavy industry 
banks army and police) which constitutes 
the tuling order There were no experiments 
in reform in Rumania bclorc the tall ot the 
antun legime no testing ot the waters as 
elsewhere, and no fashioning ot an alternative 
ruling order The reform regime had to be 
reconstituted trom the old order, symbolised 
in the person ot the president. Ion Iliescu, 
a key figure ot the Ceausescu order in the 
1970s or his current prime minister, 
formerly in the Ceausescu central planning 
agency The nomenklatura is basically intact 

Iliescu emerged as head ol the National 
Salvation Front (now the Social Democratic 
Patty ot Romania) in December 1989, but 
was overwhelmingly elected in May 1990 
and re-elected in October 1992, even though 
many blame him for twice using the miners 
to terrorise the opposition in Bucharest three 


wbefcs after the May aiection and in 
September 1991 

Iliescu has appointed throe governments 
Die first, under Petre Roman with a group 
ol young rclotmdrs who enthusiastically 
designed one ol the more radical pnigramiAes 
ol reform in eastern Europe was sacked 
after the second miners incursion into the 
capital The second underlheodorStulcjan, 
IS cicdiied with trying to ccmsolidate the 
leloimpiogrammc Hiclhird underNicolac 
V icariou formed alter the elections out ot 
I coalition with Ihc Socialist L.ibour Party 
(the new name ol the old C'omtnunist Patty) 
and two senophobic Romanian nationalist 
parties has to the desp,)ir ol all dnilcd 

The drill his protected the military- 
industrial complex Financially this has 
been achieved through the perpetuation ot 
Ihc old alliances as has cKcurred in Russia 
China and elsewhere hiding bankruptcy 
through the accumulation ol mtcrcompany 
arrears .ind state debts By 1993 arrears 
through unpaid and unservued loans from 
public agencies unpaid taxes and social 
security contiibutions - peaked at some 
4 200 billion Ici (or $ 2 S billion) or more 
than the stale budget A report loi the 
government by the consultants McKinsey 
suggested 130 cntcrpiiscs were mamly at 
lault and 60 ot these accounted lor the hulk 
o( Ihc debts The cficci o( the airears is to 
blunt any incentive to rclonn state entcrpnscs 
particularly those notorious mammoths ot 
hc^i vy industry pi cxlucing an output lor which 
there are no buyers 

Heavy industry trade unions arc part of 
the political establishment or at least us 
praetonan guard and Ihc regime h is tned 
to neutralise opposition here by keeping 
wages high Heavy industry workers have 
not sultercd the otficial decline ot 44 per 
cent in state sector wages (1993 on 1990) 
so that dilterentiais in public employment 
have widened The di clinc in p ly h is hit 
education health and social services ind 
light tndustiy In August i group ol miners 
unions struck mceniial Romania oct upying 
a group ol mines 22 trade union leaders 
went on hunger strike The public otticial 
responsible was sacked and the demands ot 
the unions met in lull (with a 30 per cent 
increase in pay) 

In general, states have a low incentive to 
undertake reforms which might reduce their 
power of patronage - and thus the essential 
cement which holds together the establish¬ 
ment However what intellectual conviction 
or economic priority might tail to achieve, 
greed may Public sector managers are 
increasingly tempted to use their position to 
exploit pnvate operations In Hungary and 
Romania, some public managers have tned 
to seize corporate assets and sell them to 
foreign companies for hard currency l)ess 
brutally, public sector managers set up (Hi vate 
companies m Iwy deliberately underpnead 
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g(!KKi«i fti^Q)0|IUmi’<6ar|K>rMirini><h^ 
or seti It overpncod inputs, to then' own 
advantage Thus, pubiu coiporation losses 
(as «hown in the arrears) ma\ well be m part 
pnvsae prollls, accruing in the public soetnr 
numagcTK Some observers esttmalc that a 
not insigniricant part ot the new private 
companies may be ot this sort, pnvatc 
shadows ot piibliL enterprises existing only 
to push up incomes (as Chinese public sector 
corporations inmate subsidiaries in Hong 
Kong in order to then re-enter China and 
gain access to the incentives tor foreign 
investment) 

Thccontinuiiyot (lie Romanian establisti- 
ment through the revolution* is symbolised 
by the government sambiguouscommitment 
to liberalism Using Ihc miners as a battering 
ram against the opposition was an example 
ot a rulhlessncss mure charactcnsiic ot the 
Ceausescu order The press is slitl dominated 
by the government s perceptions - and the 
state IS not above refusing (o pay the salaries 
oi the stdtt ot state owned publications to 
curb cntics in a similar way the new 
Romanian intelligence agency hasjusi issued 
a report oi tonuous logic on the events ot 
1989 seeking lo exonerate its Ceausescu 
predecessor Sccuniatc ot the charge ol 
causing the violence Some cntics of the 
government argucihal Sccuntatcdclibcratcly 
tomcnlcd violence and bloodshed in 1989 
to invent the idea oi a popular revolution 
as a cover lor the old order - minus the 
ruling tamily - rc establishing its hold on 
power SecuntJte s successor now says this 
IS not so there was a genuine popular 
revolution but the violence was caus^ by 
disorganisaiion in the army and ihe 
provocation ot Russian spies there were it 
says a suspiciously large number ol Russian 
tounsts in Bucharest at (hat lime and some 
ot them acted to precipitate lighting (even. 
It IS alleged giving nut drugs todemonstrators 
tocnc ourage them to lonlhardy acts) Subtlety 
IS not the mark ol Romanian spooks 

* * * 

There is plenty of timber to hand with 
which to make a good nationalist - and 
racist - alliance against change in Romania 
The changes in east Europe have allowed 
the re-emergence ot those ferocious 
)(enophobic responses, particularly anti- 
spmilism which constitute auto-dcsttuct 
Romania, like Hungary, the old 
Czechoslovakia and much ot Yugoslavia, 
was part ot the Austro Hungarian empire, 
and the mixing of peoples within empires 
IS incompatible with the more extreme 
nationalisms, as can be seen in the countries 
ol Ihe old Soviet Union (and in India for 
that maher) Communities ot Saxons and 
Swabians, Croatians, Slovenians, Serbians, 
Hungarians, Albanians, and so on are 
scattered throughout the former imperial 
lands and cannot be regrouped without great 


man* In 

Romania (cspcsialty in TninsyK^hia) may 
be descendants of the first I tih century 
seilicrs, brought in by llic Magyar gentiy to 
rcpopulatc lands cleared bv tlw Tariars 1 he 
Hung mans ilaimc'd as then kmedotn lot i 
thousand years both the picsoni Hung.trs 
Slovakia (Where one ol Hung us s toinH.i 
capil ils Bratislava is capital ol llic Slovak 
Republic) nuich ot Yiigosiivii md 
Romania s I ransylvanta I Ik I ist Hiine in in 
government is said (o hisc tliriol sstilt llu 
ideaol rcsioringfircaterHung iiy hv clainiing 
Hunganan scultmcnls in Slovakia Scrtu.i 
and Romania (and Ihtu weic Romani in 
rumours that Budapest had agenis siining 
ihc waters in Transylvania) 

While manv nnnonlics were mcictlcsslv 
savaged in the second world war only (he 
Jews were cthnii ally cleansed Thcttwcrc 
6(X)IM)0 in Romania in 1919 and 80 (XK) 
today The magniliccnl synagogue in 
But barest second largest in the world and 
now being renovated is a heroic and 
melancholy symbol of the horror Phe 
cummcmoralivc stones ot the lormci 
worshippers slop in 1944 as Cichmann s 
crowded trams steamed north west to 
Auschwitz 

bach ot the cast European regimes has 
some political leaders willing to exploit ihc 
existence ol minorities as anvils on which 
to lorgc the umiy ol their supporici s - as liic 
old Bulgarian ('ommunist Parly used the 
hapless Bulgarian Turkish ininoiity 
Milosevic ol Serbia used the Kosovo 
Albanians and all usethe poor long sutiering 
gypsies In Romania Romanian Hungarians 
are a special target A new educational bill 
the Hungarians say excessively limits their 
right to education in the Hungarian medium 
Ihc Hunganan national party calls lor a 
boycott ol schools and (he creation ot a 
Hungarian medium educational system 
President ilicscu then accuses his Hungarian 
citizens of stirring up ethnic contlici and 
warns them ot dire consequences It is a 
dcprcssingly familiar retrain In Cluj (he 
mayor insists on excavating vs hji he claims 
are Ihc remains of ancient Romanian 
civihsalion hut unfortunately they lie 
beneath the statue ot the most famous 
Hunganan medieval king-and the 
Hungananx arc protesting 

Rctorm has Ihus opened up all the old 
issues of ethnic madness once again- 
without there existing a terrain of political 
alternatives which make i( unnecessary to 
seek out and savage scapegoats However, 
only in old Yugoslavia so far has the lull 
horror returned, but the potential is 
everywhere 

* • * 

Structural adjustment is not just a process 
ot change in the economy (orin government 
financial organisation), but also the creation 


rti growing ot activity outaidO tte 
slatisticnl networks This mtdees it most 
dillicult In sav whai is really happening 
(he recoidcd data cover only the shrinking 
part ol Ihc economy and arc disastrous - a 
44 pel cent decline in wages, a halving of 
empinsmem etc a scale ol contraction so 
I iiasiiophic It IS impossible lor a society 
lo suisivt II in China wt restrict our 
iiuniion U) till debts ol the slate sector 
ssc would hive I similarly inexplicable 
economy I his is not meant to suggest that 
ihciL arc noi severe social hardships in the 
process ol ictoim hut that il we were to 
1 ike the official ligtires seriously it would 
be impossible to say why iheic were not 
continuous nols and civil wat - or iamine 

Relorm has occuried in Romania when 
the economy is alrc.idy in grave crisis a 
crisis ol the overproduction ot unusable 
he IS V industry while (here is a desperate 
scarcity of consumer goods (and a mass ot 
unusable excess income) There arc other 
less quantifiable indices ot failure-the 
industrially dcrclicl areas of heavy 
industrial |unk and extreme pollution ot 
water and air the beggars and manned 
c hildicn the seemingly many disabled men 
suggesting an industnal economy where 
(here was Itiile concern with safety In 
Romania rc.il incomes in 1989 were already 
among Ihe lowest in Luropc and they - or 
at Ic 1 st those in (he state sector - arc said 
lo have declined by over 40 per cent (the 
Octohci 1990 index ol 100 had drifted 
down to 54 8 by January 1995) 

I 'ncmplovmeni was over 11 pci cent (which 
gave Romania the doubtful privilege of 
sharing loughly the same rate ox Britain 
and France) particularly atlecting women 
(With an unemployment rate nearly double 
that lor men) 

1 he ending ot subsidies and increasing 
taxes must turthci have contracted con¬ 
sumption The gicatesi seventy here seems 
to have occurred in the first two years ot 
the 1990s 1he Romanian Family Budget 
Survey (which almost certainly under¬ 
estimates Ihc severity ol decline Since it 
excludes Ihc unemployed wonien-hcaded 
households and those on social sccunty) 
estimates average per month jKr capita 
income and consumption declined by 17 
per cent between 1989 and 1992 (and by 
50 per cent between 1990 and I992) We 
have no way ol knowing how much ol this 
icprcsents a aal decline how much a 
redtslribuuon ol activity between the 
statistically recorded and unrecorded 
sectors To the eye the country appears 
very poor by European standards especially 
in the rural areas of (he west, but certainly 
without the scale ot poverty familiar in 
other parts ol ihc world 

However it should be noted, incidentally, 
that the two main trade union 
confederations ( NSIR and Alta Cartel , 
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(covering: about halt the industnai lahcwi 
torcc) stionpiv urge the lase lor rcUum. 
ciipccially privatisatinn, in the iceognilton 
ilyii hlilc IS cionomiiaily viable in the old 
oi^cr 

The stalistiLally unrecorded must imlude 
tite widespiead aiul vigonnis peasant markets 
as well as the Iceioii ot clandestine itaders 
anUturieiiLV toms In1 imosoarain the west 
the lrcc|uencv ot Yugoslav vehicle number 
plates and heavilv leicelled Maliosa 
masquerading as tourists suggests one 
economic aeiiviiv may be breaking the 
boycott ot Seibia and the aims embargo on 
Dosnia One almost expeits to see in the 
hotels a warning sign ‘Patrons are 
respcctlullv reminded ili.ii it is against hotel 
rules to allow the s.ile ot tanks oi other heavy 
weapons in the hotel loiecourl' 

* * * 

Altei tom sears ol attiilion it is easy to 
envisage the demoialisaiion ol Komanians 
Miei the gicai cl Ion ot revolution things 
seem to hasc returned to much ol the old 
otds'i <ill ovii again, to the same laces, but 
without the old ideological Ir.imework There 
has been a consideiahle expansion m the 
supply ol goods at hiuh puces but a 
decline m the secuiilv ol employment and 
a gieal deal ol doubt about the luture 
Crossing the boidei liom bustling 
and - despite the sialisius prospeious 
Hiingai y IS a ilepi essing experience a leiui n 
to the l‘JS()s I he endless queues ol vehicles 
at the bolder hasc disappe.ircd almosi 
eveiywlierc else in (mope So have the 
yawning seedy immigration ollicers whosi 
litc IS based upon avoiding work and 
obsiuiiting people Much ol the norihein 
boidei - wiiiitheUkraine hasbcencloscd 
since 194*' and leniams so since it was heie 
that the old Soviet Union expiopriated .1 
chunk ol tciriloiy inhabited by Komanians 

Wc aie back in an economy wheie the 
|)ower ol the si.iie depends upon iK'imaiiciii 
security - so that the state which ere lies 
and maintains the scaicily is needed to 
prevent everyone grabbing what lhe> can 
The st.ite shops with hall empty shelscs 
duty windows ind stills 01 iiuIiIIciliii 
assistants aic lute miaii llu possei nils 
tlie watei shoitages ue taken lot granted as 
pait ol the nalu 1 . 1 l ordei ol things llu 
iesoluiion.ily goscrnmeniisl.ii lionipl.icine 
much liusi III the lesolulionary people 
soldieis ssiih machine guns c.in he seen 
(laliolling paits ol the cities and e.ith has 
Its promincm b.ii nicks 

As lor hundiiJs a ye.us tiu miss ot 
Komanian po|Milaiion ixcicises that 
me 1 edible p.iiic*nc c w Inch .illow s the lanl.isie s 
ol goseMiimcnls to survive They go about 
tlK ‘11 business despite all the obstacles put 
in then way hv the state 

The pessimism ol the iiuelleci as 
esCly wheie alllicts the tmelligcnlsia I he 


entire econtttnic ntitiontiiiM project hay 
diMniegmted vi it might appear normal tor 
there to he some inielleciuai diMirganisatKirt 
Aitci all the years ol being told to tear and 
hate loretgn capital, suddenly il is welcomed 
back and given pride ot place The vacuum 
IS symbolised by the consistency with whic h 
Romanian modern history museums arc 
closed (as also, one supposes, the tuiching 
ol modern history in (he schiH'is) When 
they .ire open ii is clcai why since hisioiy 
has now been stopped in 1945 (m many 
touiist Ic.iticts, however, the dodgy hits 
have not ycl been icvised. and heroic 
socialist Romania continues to m.ikc 
specl.icular conquests lor mankind) The 
empty walls aic mute protest at this collapse 
ol esenis bctoie (he fluid ahstiactions ot 
the markcl 

Optimism IS ol the will and not e.isy to 
identity to the sceptic 'the miliiiiv 
industrial complex may st.md alhw.iri the 
couniiy, detcTminecI lodetcnci its pits ileees 
come what m.iy Ycl the ‘market loiccs 
which have been released cannot he held 
at bay Once the Nl-Pmcn aie at woik as 
Lemn knew they will ultimateivtumsiorm 
the world In Clima it can be seen with 
great vividness with live non si.itc secioi 


grwwthg with asioiiishiitg speed, add iilu! 
a guerrilla army, surrounding the 
beleaguered state The entrenched 
conservatism ot the Romanian burcaucrticy 
ultimately cannot keep ihc market ul 
b.iy - the termites gnaw through it all the 
time Popular energies, puiiiculaily in 
agricullurc have already been unleashed, 
.md ihc growing peasant markets show the 
cmeigiiig rualilv 

In Hiingatv. at a town in the noith-cast. 
Nyircgyhara. wc came acioss a gigantic 
tn.irkel. selling apparently almost everything 
used in daily hie The municipality had laid 
down several tields ol tarmac, with services 
and shops where thousands ol amateur .ind 
piolcssional sellers traded By the vehicle 
numbci plates they came Imm Hungary 
Romania the Ukiaine Slovakia Poland it 
IS jsiomshing how quickly people shed Ihe 
taniasics ot Iheii goveinnu'nts when given 
liall .1 chance This part ol llnngaiy is mie 
ol Ihe maioi ceniies ol gypsies so perhaps 

like the lews bclore them they have 
cicaicci this massive iniernalional network 
ol petty ti.iding undermining the [k>wci ol 
the stales When the Nl-Pmen have beaten 
Sl.iiimsm iheie will be lime to think new 
thoughts 
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REVIEWS 


Safety Net or a Trap for the Vulnerable? 

Arun Kumar 

NewKconomir INtltt v.ind lhi> Vulnerable Sections (tilled by PBhjigava Classii. 
Publishing Hnust. I i| m IW4, pp 161), Rs 22*5 


I ML b(M)k undet rcvicts Limsists ol ailiLlcs 
based tin papcis presented at a National 
Cnnsultaiion on 'Structural Adjustment and 
the Vulnerable Sections held in Jaiput tnun 
August 8 10 10, 1W2 I he theme is .in 
imporiani one since the impact ol New 
Iia.onomic Policies (NFP) will diller Imm 
section to section gi\ en that Nb Parc taigeied 
lo bcnelii those with purchasme |iowei Ttic 
ptMir are m.irginal by design lhc\ aie the 
vulnerable sections ol out society and by 
iiiaiginalising them lurtlier NT P will 
mciiMse their helplessness I he pioponenis 
ol NF P .irguc ih.ii this is iiiimatciial since 
growth would be iccelei.ittd and would 
bcnelit the pooi 

Bask Issi I 

1 luisi opposedloNLP.iigiit that mind i> s 
wofid liickle down has hardly woiked .ind 
Lveiiilurowihr.iicsrisc ihereisiiogiKir.inicc 
that the pooi would henclil In anv c.ise 
llie siabilisalion componinl ol M P is 
dellalionai\ andh.isactuallvriduccs.lgrowth 
Mics ,ind llieieloic the t|uesiion ol trickle 
down tiocs not atise I unhei stabilis.ition 
b.ised piimaiilv on cuts in the liscal delicil 
simullaiuous wiih incaased concessions lo 
the well oil in sociel) while Ihegrtiwih rales 
in real cxpendiluics on social sec lots have 
slowed down precisely when they needed 
to be .iccelcrated would worsen ihc lot ol 
the poor 

Fhe StiiicUiial Adiustment comiioncni ol 
Nl^Pisbasedoii markelis.iiion which implies 
little Ol no imerteience with the m.irkel 
mechanism It implies that prices should be 
allowed to do what they would do subsidies 
shouldbeeliimnatcd rescrv.itionsabolished 
and in gcner.il, policies should not intcitcre 
with the matket outcomes In other words 
the outcome w hic h the mai ket dietaies should 
not changed by policy makeis Since 
markets .ire dominated by those with in nkci 
power whai they desire would o\ c 11 ide that 
which those with negligible puichasing 
power would like - this is the inai ginahsation 
of the pool Llnlortunatcly, in the bcnik under 
review, these arguments arc not clearly 
presented oi adccjualely debated 

Dijiaii on NEP 

The Consultation consisted ol people 
representing, both sides of the divide on 
NEP as Ihc ‘Report ol the National 
Cunsuhaiion' atihcendol ihcbtHiktchtitios 


However neithci m this te|)oii nor trom the 
papeis in the hook does it appear th.it an 
attempt was m.ide lo identity the vulnerable 
scctionsol society or why at the macro level 
these sections arc particuLiilv vulnerable 
iindei NEP II thcie is a Ickus through the 
bcMik It IS on safety nets lo reduce Ihc 
suticring ol the poor What was not cle iily 
questioned w.is the desirability ol policies 
which first cicaic misery .ind then throw 
crumbs to a lew to mitigate it’ 

The reasons loi these shortcomings lie in 
ihe lack ol an overall peispectivc in the 
papers picsciiicci In l.ict bid loi two 
siibst iniive ones most ol the |Mpcrs aie all 
iiMi short 1 he lirsi one is by Parthasar.ithy 
on Safely Nets lor Vulneiable Sections 
and ilic second is the Repoit ol the 
Consult iiionbv the author Ihesetwocover 
almost two thuds of Ihc book Ihc 
iciTilining thud ol llie Niok is divided 
between seven papers Iheic arc 
unnumbcied paces giving ihc Iorewoid 
Piel ICC and ( ontenis 

rile hook demonstrates tl ptool was 
needed th.il howevei much the government 
may pioc l.iini d theie has been no consensus 
m favour ol Nl P amongst e«.onomists .ind 
.ictivists Wh.ii ihe book also illustt.iies is 
that ihecnlic sol NLPh.ivc been matgmahsed 
since in spite ol Ihcir warnings .ind the 
dilliculties laced by the economy m the last 
three years the implement.ition ol N) Ph.i 
proceeded apace with some pauses ,uid 
diveisions here .md there 

Ihe hope ol the organisers ol Ihc 
Consultation th.it areas ol .igieemcnt with 
tcgaul lo Ni P may cmeree was belied It 
should not have bcNin expected given lh.ii 
the debate on NPP can only be one sided 
Those in powei have decided lo go .iliead 
with these ivolicu's one way or the other 
I hey ontei into debate lo convince others 
and not to be c onv meed 1 he c|uestion .irises 
IS theie a debate left on NTiP * It appears from 
the bonk and subsequent developments that 
each side says what ii has lo - and the twain 
do not meet Witness the current widespread 
cniicism of the power policy which has not 
Mped change it an iota On the scam also 
there was no give and take ThcJK’iopon 
was gut diluted to obtain unanimity but then 
that tcKmed the basis to argue that nothing 
drastically wiong had uccurted and no 
one need take mural responsibility lot 
wh 9 i had happened 


Fin AkiiIMIms 

Kangaiaian s papei w is the keynote 
address li h.is been pirilv overtaken hv 
subsequc'iii data and laises moie questions 
about NF^P than it answers Por instance it 
argues that the fiscal clelicii needed to be 
piuned but m l‘>U4 it is almost back to 
wheie It was |Kum.u l‘W4b| burthci the 
issue ol Ihe relative pieleiencc between 
raising levenuc oi culfinc essential 
expenditures lo lowei the list .il delicit is nut 
cveniouclK'd Ihtswouldhavc helpcdanswcr 
the query is thcie anything in the New 
Lxonomic Policy /xr u which has an anti 
pool bias > (p 8) The manner m which the 
fiscal dclicii has been sought lo be 
uiisucccssiullv cut has had such a bias It 
IS claimed IikhI subsidies have so lai nol 
been touched Ihe issue pi ices lemaiii 
unaltered despite me leases m ptocur.ii enl 
puces (p 10) This h.is been ovcrt.iken by 
siibsc“queni events and piovides anotlicr 
example ol anti piuii bias tihrough price 
incicases) 

On the issue ol concessions to foicign 
mvc siments he states we must take ac tion 
when <incf it it bexomes .ipp.iicnt th.u the 
flow ol foreign investment is excessive and 
It IS undcimilling the domestic economy' 
(p7) In IW4 Ihe government IS unable to 
t.ikc action ev eii though a problem is at hand 
I urtliei It IS claimed that there is nothing 
in the New Fcoiiomic Policy which t,ikcs 
away the lolc ot the stateoi the public seettvr 
III Ihe svsiem (p But then what docs 
maikciis,iiion ot piivatisation ol the public 
SLctoi mean ’ 

One needs to answci whethei tlieie is a 
dillciencc III the W.IV the public and the 
piiv.tie secloi need lo lunclion’ II there is 
no chillicncc one can iraiisloim into the 
other without a hitch I his is obviously nol 
the case Finally taiih is expressed in NEP 
leading to .ic ccleratcd grow ih which is the 
best ,inii-|ioverty progr.imme Two years 
latei hopes ot high rates ol growth remain 
unlultilledIKiimar 199^1 Furthci.iiicmains 
lo be demonstialcd that growth in Ihecontexi 
ot Nl I' would result in icdiiction ol poverty 
III India even it it has noi done so in much 
ol the world during Ihe KOs The p<it)cr is 
based more on hope than on hard .inalysis 
and has al rciuly been o veri.iken by subsequent 
developments 

The verv next paper by the chief 
representative ot HNI)P, Dessau, begins 
where Rangaratan had signedoit He politely 
questions trickle down in India and points 
to the Human l>t i ehiimenl Rtpmt Ol 1992 
whicit rates India pcmrly in tcims ol human 
development He believes that many 
questions need to be answered befcMO NEP 
or other policies can deliver lo the piKW, K 9 
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cUtsts by tisting the various eft^fls ; 
Ufidertakcn by the UNDP in hdping (mvide 
some, of the answers. 

' third paper is by S P Gupta. He uses 
.m experience of 40 other countries with 
StAictural Adjustment and Stabilisation 
' policies to m^e 11 tecommendations for 
India. He emphasises “the need for price 
Correction in the public sector, removal of 
subsidies and importance of observing a 
.sound fiscal management” tp 2.^). Neither 
is there data to back up nor theoretical 
arguments to support these possibly self- 
evident contentions. Even otherwise, as the 
performance of NFP shows, real life is not 
as uncon.straincil as Gupiu may i nuigine and. 
therefore, such policies not easy to 
implement. 

Ajit Ma/oomdar in the following paper 
questions the conference agenda “that the 
broad thru.st of the economic policies initiated 
by the present government is correct...” (p 
25). He argues that “the causal factors behind 
the balance of payments and the inflationary 
situation obtaining in 1991 ... were not 
connected with restrictive industrial and trade 
policies, public investment priorities or the 
performance of public enterprises” (p 28). 
He goes on to argue that priority should 
“have been given to correcting specific errors 
of policy... rather than undertaking a 
wholesale' reform' of indastrial, commercial 
and financial policies" (p 30). The author 
further argues that NEP have faii«i in their 
designated ta.sk and asks “was there an 
altcmativc'.’" 

His an.swer is that one needs to learn from 
the experience of 1974-75 and one should 
have gone in for “a short, sharp disinflation”. 
He states, “the attempt, in the present crisis, 
to avoid any toss of industrial output or 
temporary decline in consumption levels (of 
the non-poor) was doomed from the start” 
(p 33). He feels that by 1990, recourse to 
the IMF was unavoidable but adds that India 
need not have accepted the Fund-Bank policy 
prescriptions in their totality. 

The argument is unclear since there was 
a disinflation which may not have been as 
sharp as desired by Ma/.oomdar. Under what 
circumstances could India have accepted a 
partial Fund-Bank package is left unstated? 
There is also no evidence that there were 
attempts to avoid the loss of industnal output 
or decline in the consumption levels of the 
non-poor. In fact, there has been an attempt 
to shift national income in f avour ot the non¬ 
poor and thereby pmmotctheirconsumption 
but this also raises (he surplus in tbecconomy. 
The question then is why did inve.stmcnts 
not respond (see Kumar 1994b |? Mazoomdar 
poses the question of the Alternative in a 
limited context and is not convincing: in that 
context, government is correct that there was 
no alternative [sec KUmar .1994a). 

C D Wadhva argues in his paper that NEP 
have contrtbtited to acceleration of inflation 


and this will adversely affect the fixed income 
group and the poor, specially in the 
unarguni.sed sector. V S Vyas in his paper 
argues for properly structured policies, 
otherwise the poor would again be excluded 
from any benefits of NEP. He emphasises 
PDS, IRDP, safety nets for the new poor, 
human resource development, etc. Though 
the argument is for public intervention, 
neither the standiud neo-classical literature 
on market failure, increasing returns to scale 
and merit wants nor that on failure of public 
policy is evaluated. 

G Parthasarathy in his sub.stantivc paper 
on ‘Safety Nets for Vulnerable Sections’ 
argues that the poor will be adversely affected 
by NEP because of inflation and 
unemployment. He argues that the “heaviest 
burdens of udju.stment are placed on the 
weakest shoulders” (p 103). He argues tor 
a revamped PDS gear^ to the needs of the 
labour households. He suggests that 
employment generation should be 
accelerated and PDS linked to it. 

However, there is a strange lacuna in the 
paper. Nowhere is it discussed what has 
been the impact of n!>S on prices. Have 
they helped to dampen the price fluctuation 
in the free market, both across seasons and 
years'? This is important since even if PDS 
is poorly targeted it at least keeps the 
average price of cereals low and stable and 
thereby helps the poor in a limited way. 
In the present conjuncture, the argument 
for poor targeting of food subsidies is being 
used to almost eliminate PDS (p 144). The 
issue price is now close to the free market 
price and, therefore, offtake has fallen and 
the role of PDS in controlling prices has 
declined. 

S Mundic in his piece analyses the 
“political economy of reform”. He argues 
that there was a dominant coalition ruling 
the country and it had exhausted the 
possibilities of development within the 
chosen path of development. He believes 
that “the very same dominant coalition of 
interests which prospered under the old 
arrangement still remains in place ...the 
measures taken so far have not hurt the 
members of the dominant coalition” (pp 
114-15). He believes that “the present 
reforms are being driven by considerable 
external pressure”. He goes on to argue that 
if “the reforms succeed, the 600 million 
Indians outside the dominant coalition will 
be sacrificing some bread today for jam 
tomorrow. If the reforms fail they would 
have lost altogether” (p 116). He goes on 
to suggest 'democratic decentralisation’. 

The paper raises many questions. Is the 
dominant coalition 300 million .strong? It is 
unlikely that the ruling class ba.se is so wide 
iKumar 1991]. Why are some elements of 
this coalition, like big business, pushing for 
NEP' How come they have been able to get 
a large number of concessions while putting 


organised labour (conslithting the biflfc ic^' 
the middle classes) and the farm lobby on 
the dcfcasive? While the real wages of the 
former groups have either decKned or 
stagnated, the most visible subsidy (on 
fertilisers) of the latter hds been cut 'That 
is a redrawing of the former alliance and 
entry of a new constituent, the MNCs [Kunw 
199IJ. 

Some General Issues 

Mundle argues that the organi.scd sector 
wages and salaries are inflation indexed (p 
114). He is obviously influenced by the 
propaganda dished out annually in the 
Economic Survey. He need only consider the 
best organised in the public sector and to 
whose demands the government is the most 
sensitive, the central government employees. 
From pay commis.sion to pay commission, 
their salaries corrected for seniority are not 
inflation indexed. During the period of 
operation of the award of any of the pay 
commissions, the indexation has been less 
than 100 per cent and calculated on the basic 
and not the total emoluments. For instance, 
today the DA is granted only on 50 per cent 
of the gross salary and on an average the 
DA is 75 per cent of the rise in the cost of 
living index. 

Since other segments in the public sector 
have been demanding the same DA 
neutralisation as the central government 
employees, it may he taken that they are 
even less indexed. Kumar < 1989) argued that 
the Economic Survey data for public sector 
employees is meaningless unless corrected 
for changes in composition of employment. 
Data reveal that the pubi ic sector is employ ing 
proportionately (a) more skilled personnel, 
(b) more permanent staff, (c) more managers, 
and (d) in age, more senior personnel 
[Bhattacharya 1991). Can the life-time 
income profile of a junior engineer who in 
time becomes a manager be used to show 
that real wages have risen? 

This is one of the gaps in the arguments 
pre.sented by Mundle and others. It has been ’ 
highlighted here since it is repeated in 
different forms in the Report on the 
Consultations; “revenue deficit of the centre 
increased due mainly to a sipificant increase 
in real terms in the .salaries of the government 
and the public sector employees” (p 122 and 
p 29); “more than 50 per cent revenue 
expenditure in government of India budget 
is on wages and salaries” (p 130); 'lite 
middle class with indexed salaries and perks, 
the organised white and blue collar labour 
who can put the economy to ransom” (p 
155). The fact is that for the eentrid 
government expenses on salaries and 
allowances(RE)for 1992-93wereRs 13,000 
crore out of a total Revenue Account 
expenditureOff($9S,OOOcrore(£;9iefldiii0v , 
199^94, Volume j)i 









Apart from the error it nsprescnts, the 
above pomu to a major imiblem m the 
debate on public expenditures One 
expenditure is counterpoised against another 
whose choice i& mostly arbitrary Itisaigued 
on page 144 that subsidy on food should be 
targeted to the poor and stope of PDS ought 
to be limited If the salaried employees are 
indexed tully as argued eiscwheic, and PDS 
dcMis not cover them then would that not lead 
to increased expenditures on account of 
salanes‘> it is not even clear that the salaried 
employees are responsible tor inflation Their 
salaries only respond to an ongoing inHation 
The share ot property incomes in National 
Income has risen consistently since the 70s 
This has an intimate link with inflation both 
as a cause and effect It needs to he asked 
why do taxes not show the buoyancy to 
cover the salary increases' Theoretically 
this should leave a surplus in the budget 
It IS also unclear how expenditure on 
poverty alleviation programmes hascrowded 
oui public expenditure on agriculture 
(p 14^) How this statement can be justified 
IS d mvstcry Why is one expenditure set 
oft against another and not some other item ’ 
Or why not against the lack ot revenue 
buoyancy'’On page 148 the issue of higher 
education vs primary education is posed In 
this context the ical issue is of national 
piiorilics and then ot priority within 
education keeping in mind the interlinkages 
between the vanous levels ol education 
What the book illusiralcs is that debates 
on NtP quickly cnicr blind alleys of 
prejudices and this is iiue ol experts from 
bolhsidesotthcdividi Itisnotthaisomeone 
has prosen that NFP are the alternative (or 
India or that the publu has accc|Xcd them 
in a referendum but the ideological climate 
in the current conjuncture is correct tor them 
to be pushed through | Kumar 1991) 

Pacts or consistency do not count tor 
much (Das 1994] 1 hose who preached cuts 
in the fiscal deficit have praised Us increase 
in 199^-94 [Kumar 1994b| Even when it 
has been known that the growth ■ ates would 
decline under NEP, estimates of high growth 
have been trotted out in each of the last three 
years (see Kumar I99T] In such a climate 
the marginal in society cannot count the 
' vulnerable have no place under the sun but 
are trapped in the talk ol a sately net - a sound 
id«>logical strategy to disguise the truth 
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THl S book Is a most timely informative and 
important contribution to the often inane 
mostly ill informed and general ly prejudiced 
debates that have been taking place in India 
since abo'ii the middle of 1999 when the 
medi 1 and the intelligentsia suddenly woke 
up to the cnaci ment (and rati I ication by more 
than 90 per cent of the stales) of the 
Panchayati Raj (79rd) Amendment to the 
C onstitution Some members ol the 
bureaucracy interested in quick ratification 
before the anti panchayat lobby could stir 
up too much trouble to frighten oft a 
guvcmmcni which had not displayed much 
evidence ot a serious commitment to 
panchayati raj in fact welcomed the absence 
oi media attention and the widespread 
oblivion ol the intelligentsia 
I he author undoubtedly is not a part ol 
this mass since he has been studying 
writing and actively piomoting panchayati 
ra) tor several years I he biKik is based 
on several articles published in vanous 
papcis and b<ioks since 1986 While the 
publishers view the book as a kind ot 
history - of local government in India - 
made lascinating reading ’ by the inclusion 
of lirsl-hand accounts ot the author s 
experiences in different parts ot thecouniry 
and beyond this reviewer finds that its 
greatest significance lies in tracing lor the 
reader gradual transformation ot a scholar 
into an activist or the conversion of a 
social scientist interested in issues in 
governance Ol public administration loan 
ideologue-in the values and practice 
(which often get 'involuntarily divoacd 
in academic and other debates) of demo 
cracy One is not too sure ot the extent to 
which the author himsell is aware ol this 
sht'l in his own ideas Occasional 
contradictions peep out now and then like 
lorgouen mcmoncs Fortunately, some o| 
the chapters where they arc found are 
scrupulously dated, making the reviewer's 
task easier Intellectual honesty has left 
these parts as they were written years earlier, 
so that readers with a discerning eye can 
share the growing excitement, and irans- 
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formation ol inherited thought in the cruci 
bic nt action through participation in what 
the authoi has aptly termed a Movement 
The hook IS divided into live parts Part 
one modestly called the hisioiical 
background really provides the basic 
message lor the nation - the icssons and the 
warnings Part two details Ihe duiiu as 
enacted in K<imdtaka with which the author 
IS deeply lamili ir part three the experiences 
utOnssa West Bengal and China based on 
personal visits obscrvationsanddiscussions 
Parts two and three really piovidc the 
empirical base lor ihc message in part one 
and also Ihe clues behind Ihc conversiun - 
intellectual arul personal -ot George Mathew 
the social scientist Parts four and live which 
discuss specific issues -eg the positions 
ot dtifereni parties on panchayati raj, 
women s entry as ‘the beginning ot a silent 
revolution and parly system and pancluiyat 
elections - repeat to some extent what has 
gone before 1 hese also mostly contain earlier 
writings ThoughinlormaiiVC andorgamsed 
underspeciltc themes it is in these paitsthat 
one finds most ot the contradictions and 
somccxpicssionsot political nmvc re which 
do not feature in the earlier parts 
To illustrate these two criticisms let me 
cite the author scntiqueol the introduction 
by Ihe National Front government (1989- 
90) of the Panchayati Raj Amendment, 
instead ol giving priority to Ihc other 
measures it pi oposed to take (activiuing the 
National Development Council giving 
constitutional status to the Planning 
Commission reappraising Article 996 of 
the Constitution, establishment ol Ihc Imer- 
StateCouncil etc) as a failure to undertake 
‘a tundamenlal reappraisal of the cniirc 
system ot governance' tpl2l) Asastudent ‘ 
ot politics. I find this politically naive To 
expect such tundamental changes from 4 
minority government propped up by ill- 
matched partners is, to say the least, 
pedanuc But to justify such expectations 
by citing the Sarkaria Commission's 
recommendations, backed by Nirmai 
Mukarji's elahprations of the kind of 
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micrhiatc (or imcNgovemnnyttat) council 
that ctHild perfect the shape of tfidian 
federalism. isioLontradiclthe baste ideology 
of tuinchayats as 'units of sclNgovcmment' 
whieh he lays forth in the earlier parts oi 
the book One represents a top-down 
appioach lothc icshaping ol the Indian state 
'The other views the (lolitiiisation ot the 
people, especially those sections which wen 
marginalised in all decision-tnaking 
processes through centuries as the 
unleashing of forces that could put new life 
into India s democracy Between the two 
lies the gre.tt ideological divide - or the 
rc'ciining question who among the people 
and when are ready lor democracy' Ihis 
however was wnticn in 1989 I ven Niimal 
Mukarji has moseci in his ideas since then 
Mathew s own position on tins is clcai 
from the prelate and the hisioncal aiialvsis 
of who lor w hat re isons and by whal met hods 
repeatedly delealed elloris to piomotc giass 
KKils democi.iis inindii While declaring 
his uiistinled adiniiaiion lor Mahalina 
Gandhi sdreamolGraiiiSwataj hiscnticisin 
ol the dociiine ol consensus elections and 
partyless panch.isais deinonsiiaies his 
understanding ol the dangers ot vested 
inieiests comiol over (leople s behaviour 
especKilly in the luial context siiengthemng 
in his mind the conllict model ol social 
translormation (p “il) 

The device ol examining the story ol 
p<inchayats in (xist independente India by 
delineating the dilleiencts in approach 
between the Inst and the settnid gcneialioii 
IS interesting anti in these d.ivs til vanishing 
mcmoiics or the politics ot memory 
valuable intorniation lot the younger gent 
lation But the baxic issues the lesistance 
of the bureaucracy the MLAs and MPs the 
ideological dillerente between parties .nut 
sections within panics ha\e remained 
constant Wh.ilthenhasc.iuscdthcditleicnct ' 
M.iiIk \t itt.ichi s CMC It impoitancc to the 
lolc played hv some mdis iduai pans le.idcrs 
in pushine ihioiigh paiuhayati i.ij as a 
principle as well as .in expetiiiietii in 
mstitulioii building I am unable to shaie his 
idealis.itiotiol I iw.iharlal Nehru on this issue 
Had Jawahailal shaied the taith in people s 
capacity that underlay Gandhi s vision ol 
Gram Swara) (see quote on p 5) the 
‘Nchruvian generation ol pane hayats would 
mH have been boin as a belated alterthought 
of theComminuty Devchipment Piogiamme 
Niw would he have tolciaicd the m-butli 
clauses loi supersession by the state 
bureaucracy in most ol the state laws on 
panchutyiiti rai Mathew himscll suggests 
that a well-planned stiategy to ‘cripple and 
eventually discard panchayati raj , out ot 
fear of Its ‘ascendancy . was worked out as 
eailv a* I960 (when Nehru was still veiy 
much alive) with centrally sponsored 
schentCN like IADP The acceleration ol ’the 
downhill slide' Irom 1966-67 undoubtedly 
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owed something to the absence of Nehru, 
but Ihc possible influences bdiind this 
marked shift have not been explored by the 
authoi I shall suggest a tew avenues loi 
future studies m this direction later 
To continue with Mathew’s tdemilication 
ot the c hiet architects ol the second generation 
of panchayais. characterised by “the shift in 
. inphasis from dcvciopmcni /X'l u to local 
ceinmcnt in its lull meaning" (p 17), he 
gi due credit lo the Ashoka Mehta 
C on iiticc's report and the Ixild initiatives 
taken 'V West Bengal (1978) Karnataka 
(1981 1 \ndhia Pradesh (1986/ and the 
stillboinbabymJammuandKashmit (1989) 
Ol w.is It a VKlim ol amniocentesis since 
the rest ol the country icmatns supremely 
unawaic of this attempt by the state 
government to pull ilscit out of its suicidal 
inieitiecinc strife' it is a pity that Mathew 
does not tell us any more 
Kamakiishna’Hegde and his minisici the 
late Abdul Na/ii Sab to whose memory the 
hook IS dedicated come out with Hying 
colouis loi ihc Ic'.ip lorward’ in Karnataka 
The reader IS taken through the achiey cments 
ol theexperiiiicnt and then Ihc great betrayal 
- the new law ol 199^ by the Bangaiappa 
govcrmiient supported cither by silence or 
vocally by the ruling party in ihc centre 
lioweyei I would not shaic Mathew's note 
ol dcspaii that Ihc people arc back to 
squaieoiic (p6(i) I hey have lasted power 
and .11 c now wauhing its abuse and 
inellcciice use by the stale government The 
litet.icv campaign s success proves that 
thcie IS new energy .imong the people 
which will lind an outlet Lven school 
students can tell ih.ii the 199) Act violates 
the conslitutinnal amendment - so can the 
new leadci ship that was beginning lo emerge 
during the Iasi dec.icle 
In presenting the West Bengal sioiy it is 
surprising that Mathew docs not esen 
iiienlionthechicl aichiiectol panchayati ra| 
in that slate Benoy Kiishna Chowdhury 
Jvoii Basu IS Ihc n.iiionally known hgurc 
certainly but to millions ot the lural poor 
in West Bengal who have shared in the great 
cxpeiimcnt ol panchayati raj gradually 
transloimirig itsell into the first tier or the 
Inundation ol demiKracy in the state he is 
‘our minister 

Malhcw would have lound Benoy 
Choudhury s views on what bungs about 
actual change in the socio-political system 


extremefy vxluahle. "Puopic wtl me 
and techmilogy bring aNuii change. But 
they arc imly instrumentalitusv People like 
us can only initiate experiments and htipe 
that people will jnek tt up and adapt it, 
rclashion it in thetrown way When people 
take It up. the idea spreads Then you have 
a mo vement. and the movement brings about 
change ’ His capacity to inspire the mral 
masses cuts across parties despite the party 
brand that he has carried since 1921 He is 
also the only example that I have come 
across whose lailh in empowering the 
panchayats lo become genuine units ol sell- 
govcrnmcnl has icsullcd in his own 
disenipowerment - an outcome with which 
he IS supremely content 

To conclude this review let me point out 
a tew missing elements which would have 
increased Ihc book's coninbuiion lo the 
ongoing debates The non-inclusion ol 
Guiarai and Maharashtra which had 
lunction.il p.iiich.iyats despite their major 
shiirtioniincs is one major omission The 
second is M.ilhcw s absolute silence 
regarding the iiucrnational context and 
India's ch.inging status and lole m global 
politics l-of ixampic, 1966-67 which he 
identities lot accelcralion ol the decline ol 
panchayati ra| and mcie.ising ccntialisation 
ot Indian governance is also Ihc period ot 
first attempts to abandon the Nehrusian 
lorcign policy lt.imework and surrcndei lo 
exiern.il .idvico to devalue the rupee I his 
IS also the peiiod when the s<kio poliiical 
eleiiienls oi the community dcvelopineiil 
progtamme wen abandoned I lie 
iiilciiKitional pundits on Indian politics 
ptophcsied Ih.il the 1967 elections would be 
the Iasi demiKiaiic election lor India I lie 
lact that India has survived was not due to 
Ihc qiiahly ol its governance hut because 
ot the will ol Its people demonstrated in 
successive elections 

While Ihc book docs provide some 
glimpses into Ihc national political scene as 
the hack diop to the 7)rd Constitutional 
Amendment, it is sui prising that the global 
scene, in which India s sovereignty iiscll 
IS being questioned by many ol us is not 
mentioned Is there no connection between 
global picssurcson the govem-mcni of India 
and the all-paity consensus m the enactment 
of the 7 )rd Amendment' L C Jain’s Fore- 
woid hints at this I hope that Mathew will 
pick up Ihc message lor his next book 
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Telecommunications in India 

Imperatives and Prospects 

Pronab Sen 

Thi'i paper exanune<i the tole of teleiom m the eiononuc refoim procew and the Ueps that have been taken to ensure 
that this infrastructure is made cnailahle to the extent that is lequited 

While the Natioiud Telecom Polit v (NTP) is undoubtedly a bold step it does not yo far enough In particular the NTP 
continues to propagate a tentictltsed decision-iiiaking appioach, at sunance with the emerging needs The exclusion of the 
itates in ems sphere of dec isioii making is a sc nous lac unci Another parhe iilails signtfic ant omission m the NTP is the lack 
of any reference to an iridependirit regulatory aiithoiils for the tcleiom scctoi And to make inatteis ssorse vs hatever the 
drawbacks of the NTP the csidenci suggests that the operational guidelines may ha\c c\cn more deleterious cffcils 


1 

Introduction 

INDIA loctav stands at tlic iross ro.Kls «>f 
history Iht sweeping ctonomK relorms 
<.aiiii,d out bv the government over the past 
three mid years'and whieh shall doubtless 
be earned 1 ven lurtherintheneai tiiitire are 
onl\ It best enabling measures Ihevseithe 
eiiMionment and the rules ot the game 
Whethci the eountrv aetually moves lot ward 
iiid beeoiTies in e'eonomie guint or slides 
bilk ind eets leli'gated to an itlso tan de 
pends upon the willingness and ibilitv ot 
Indian enliepieneuis to take ailvantage ot 
the op|H)itiinities that have been o|>ened up 
and to meet the ehillenges that have be'en 
thrown down 

I hue ean be little doubt about the will 
ingniss ' but the ibility iMiieumseiibed bv 
V iiious limitations that have beenereated by 
out p 1 st eeonomie liisiorv I he high prone 
live walls wliieh ihat leterisid the past ea* 
ated a siiuitioii in whieh ihe eonipe'iitive 
stritegies Ih It todiy domintle the woild 
si enatio h.ivi simply by passed India I here 
w IS no eompcihng reason lot our enirepie 
neurs to .idopt similar or even eounli i v ailtne 
sit iiegies But things are ehanging As the 
Indian eionomv opens up and staits to get 
integrated inlotheulobaleionomv our ways 
ol dome busim ss w ill have to ehange In this 
pioeess a speeial lole exists Ini the tclceom- 
munie ilions seetoi 

‘ Almost all rcecni developments in eom- 
pelitive strategy have liequently been as- 
eribcd to ueiess to and management ot 
mtormatton Tins is not new and has always 
been the ease What is new is that the tre¬ 
mendous technological advanees in 
inlormatics have opened up vistas which 
were ncvci dreamt ol before This change 
IS not merely quantitative it is primarily 
qualitative in nature - hence the term 
‘Inlormatics Revolution Unfortunately in 
India we have not kept up with these trends 
and our inloimation systems remain ex¬ 
tremely limited in scope and relatively 
antiquated in quality 

The informatics revolution the world over 
hashccntochnologydrtvcn Newer and better 


technologies hive been developed almost 
independently ol demand The demand has 
been ere ited as people becaii to understand 
the powet it tin tcehrology and the inno- 
vativ e uses to whic h il could be put In India 
this pimess has simply not taken place to 
ail) ixtent To the contrary the tele¬ 
communication sector m India has nut only 
played a passive role m the spread of 
mini mains m the country it his aetually 
retaidcd the ihllusion ot a whole lange ol 
new technologies through a lack ol dyna 
misni md vision 

I heie IS some lime yet though short The 
lull ixposurc ot the Indian economy to 
mtcin itinnal competitive forces will happen 
only around 1997 9K according lo the 
government s current thinking Within this 
time liamc tin entire economy will have to 
gel ex|H>sed lo ind adopt the methodologies 
ol the mlormaliis revolution For this to 
happen the physical infrastructure needs to 
be in place well beforehand This may be 
a hcriulcan task but it is a national impera 
tivc The luture ol the Indian economy rests 
squaiely on convmc me Indian entrepreneurs 
and other dceision-makers that survival m 
a libeialised economy requires the idoption 
ol mlormaliis and to provide the wlicre 
withal lordoingso Thcpurposcol thispapet 
IS tirsi to briellv motivate the need lor 
developing an adequitc telecom system 
and then lo examine the steps that arc being 
taken m this legard 

II 

Need for Adequate 
Telecommunications 

The importance ol telecommunications 
span, both the macro or economy-wide 
conditions and the micro or enterpnsc-lcvcl 
issue. Starting with the macro dimensions 
the rate ol growth of any c*eonomy is deter 
mined in the most basic sense, by three 
prtneipal parameters (a) the rate of invest¬ 
ment or capital accumulation ' (b) the incre¬ 
mental capital-output ratio (ICOR), and 
(c I the late ot technological change * Bettci 
communication has the potential to improve 
all thioc paiamctcrs 


Stalling with icchnological change it 
should be realised that the tec hnological level 
ot .m economy depends not only on the 
gcncialion or import of improved techno¬ 
logies hut even more on the diffusion of 
these technologies among the prcxluc.ion 
units It should he obvious on teflecti sn limt 
the entitc process ol technological 
upgradation depends cntically on the flow 
of appiopriate inloim ilion between thetech- 
nolou) dcvciopers/disscminators and the 
users Thcscnsitivily ol Ihe process or degree 
ol criticality ol the inlormation flows in¬ 
creases sharply as the numbet ot piuduction 
units and sources ol technology goes up' In 
an economy like India which has dcltbcr- 
atcly piomoted small and widely dispersed 
production units in a very wide range ol 
economic activities the magnitude ol the 
task Is awesome 

Nowhere is this as clear as m the case ol 
the ruial economy comprising agriculture 
and village industries which accounts for 
over SO pei cent ol India's GDP and has by 
tai the largest number ol production ot units 
ot any segment ol the economy " Sustained 
technological development ol this sector 
requires an immense information dis¬ 
semination network At present this function 
IS being earned out Ihiough Ihe agricultural 
extension system and the Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission/Board (KVIC/B) 
held formations This is not only an expen¬ 
sive method ot doing things, it is also highly 
inelticicnt In the Inst place relatively few 
people arc entrusted with the job ot assimi¬ 
lating and disseminating a wide vanety ot 
technical inlormation which requires super¬ 
human ability to be cticctivc’ Secoi^ly 
each cxtcnsion/KVIC worker has to address 
a very large number ot people which limits 
the amount ot attention that can be given to 
any single individual Thirdly no leal feed¬ 
back or trouble-shooting system can be 
established lo ensure that the assimilation 
ot the new tec hnologics progresses smoothly 

A well-developed telecommunication 
system can takcscarc ol many ot these prob¬ 
lems II such a system exists, the field worker 
docs not have to cany all the tnlormauon 
in his head, but only has to know where the 
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inlornidtion and expertise is availsbie 
Moreover, individual quenes and doubts can 
he addressed without having to physically 

S to the location.leading to better under- 
nding and assimilation of the technolo- 
g«ps* 

Improvements in the ICOR arising out of 
better communications occur pnmanly from 
the dc-scaling that is permuted by network¬ 
ing of smaller production units In tact, one 
ol the most tmportant developments ol the 
last decade has been the rapid emergence of 
relatively small companies in industries 
which were earlier believed to have sub¬ 
stantial economics ol scale ’’ The tremen¬ 
dous synergies that have been obtained by 
such networking coupled with the inhcicnt 
flexibility and ctticicncy ol small produc¬ 
tion units have enabled smallei firms to col 
lectively compete with great cfleciivcncss 
against the more capital-i ntensi ve large 1 1 rms 
The mam positive effect of improved 
(ommunications, however is on capital 
accumulation It should be remembered that 
the invcstibic lesources ol the country can 
eilher be used for increasing the pioduclive 
capacity -1 e investment in fixed capital - 
or tor working capital Better communica 
tion tends to reduce the need tor working 
capital and thereby enhances the availability 
of funds tor capacity creation This happens 
out of two district mechanisms 
First in economics there is a concept cal¬ 
led tmnsacuon < ou which is the cost incur- 
led by an economic agent in the process of 
undertaking and completing a maiket trans¬ 
action Examples of transaction costs are 
marketing costs costs incuricd on drawing 
up and enforcing contracts costs arising oul 
of intellectual property rights (IPR) protec 
tion, etc This cost is directly related to the 
availability and accessibility ol information 
to both buyers and sellers Improvcdcommu 
nications can reduce such costs drastically 
A secondary lall-out of reduced transaction 
costs IS that It permits cverv pioducer to 
widen his market reach and every consumer 
to do comparison shopping I his increases 
the level of competition in the economic 
system and thereby leads to greater elli 
ticncy 

The second mechanism which may have 
an cllect many times larger than that arising 
from reduction in transaction costs operates 
through the role ol information in reducing 
uncertainty In economics a careful distinc 
tion IS drawn between the concepts ol un 
certainty' and nsk’ Fhe fotmer arises out 
of a lack ol suflicicnt and/or appropnatc 
inlormation, whereas the latter is intnnsic 
to the nature ol the activitv Thus uncer 
tainly ’ can he reduced by better information 
but nsk' cannot 

However both uncertainty and risk lead 
to costs Economic agents try to piotcct 
themselves from the unforeseen by investing 
resources in measures which reduce the 
adverse impact ol such contingencies Fhe 
classic and most ubiquitous mcchaiusm lor 
unccrtamty/risk reduction is the maintenance 


of inventories or stodks, not only by prodifc- 
tion organisations but also by consumers 
The Japanese have clearly demonstrated the 
tremendous savings that can be achieved by 
reducing uncertainty through better commu¬ 
nications " For appreciating the order of 
magnitude that is involved, contrast the ‘just- 
in-timc' (J IT) inventory requirements of three 
days of production to the average for the 
Indian industrial sector of about five months 
If Indian industry were to achieve the JIT 
inventory norms it would telcasc at least Rs 
50,000 croic of investihic resources at the 
base line and an additional Rs 11 000 crorc 
annually 11tts ir mslates to an increase in the 
investment i iic of I 8 percentage points, 
Icadine to a potential increase in the GDP 
growth rale ol 0 5 percentage points at the 
currcnl capital output ratio 

There are many other mechanisms for 
minimising the effects ol uncertainty and 
1 1 1 s unnecessary to cnumerate them all’’ The 
important ptnnt to note is that in a national 
sense any investment made in reducing 
unccitainty directly releases icsources lor 
further investment and thus can accelerate 
the growth process The telecommunication 
inlrastructurc is a cntical component ol this 
prcKess 

Turning to the micro issues uncertainty 
reduction also has important enterprise level 
eflecis The micro counte»pari lo release of 
resources is reduction in costs and the resul 
ting increase in competitiveness I arge in 
ventory holdings IS only one ol the strategics 
adopted by Indian companies ten coping 
with inadequate information and com 
munication facilities Others include such 
devices as over stalling in critical positions 
inainienanceol large cash balances concen 
irationonlimilcd markets reluctancetoinvest 
in research and development (R and D) etc 
Allot these sit .itc gies are based on minimising 
the iiiiceriainties arisine Irom break down ol 
communic itions between the vaiious con 
siitueiits ol in cntcrpiisc their supplieis 
their linaiicicts and then customers All ol 
which lead to high costs 

In a world characterised b> III methods 
highly sophisticated market and ic c hnology 
intoimalion svstems, conitmioiis on line 
inter.iction between vanoiis \cines ol an 
entcipitsc, virtually instant cicdit tianslers 
etc the old methods of doing business will 
simply not suflicc riiings will have to 
change, and wide-spread use ol telecom 
munications and information technology is 


virtually the only way out Thu is no longer 
a matter of debate on choice, but a necessity 
foi industrial survival Reliance on foreign 
dtrea investments (FDI) provides no respite 
since the fotcign companies will also require 
this infrastructure, and may well decide to 
stay out unless it is adequately provided 

Matters arc even more compelling for the 
services sectors particularly the financial 
sectors, including banking and insurance In 
today's international financial markets, fund 
transtei s between al I banks and iheir branches 
take only 10 seconds Compare this to the 
in-city rate of three days and two weeks 
bctwccn-city that aic typical of Indian hank 
ing Such diilcrences are simply not sustain¬ 
able in a liberalised economic environment 
This will not only have an impact on the 
viability of the hanks themselves, but will 
also jeopardise the operations ol their coni 
mercial clients I oi example the high van 
ability ol the call money rate in India is only 
one indicatoi of the immediate need fot intru 
bank networking " There aic other more 
compelling reasons 

Consider the operation ol the loicign 
exchange maiket and the determmalion ol 
the exchange talc In the p ist when the 
goveinmcnl exercised lull control on both 
loicign exchange iransailions .ind the ex 
change rate there was no nal pmblcm in 
not having an clliiientlv niiwoikcd tinan 
cial system With even the limikcl convert 
ihility in the cui rent account ih ii c \isis today 
the problems an hciomini! mcicasingly 
CMdcni On one hand the mi|oi hanks arc 
connccU'd lo the internationil hanking sys 
tern through SWIFT whnh permits lianc 
action speeds at inteinaliunal riles On ihc 
other hand the pi imiti ve tc Ici om s vsii m and 
resistance to hanking automation do nol 
pci nut networking ol all loicign exchange 
dealers and banks branc hes wiihin the coun 
tiy As a consctfuincc ilicie is not only a 
gross mismatch in Iht tales ol tr.insaclion 
processing within the country and wiiliout 
the m.ukel exchange i iic is actually being 
delermincd by ttansaclions takingplacc with 
only a Itaclion ol Ihe ioreign exchange 
dcaleis Ihus ihc inlormation sysicm docs 
noi permit the exchange rale lo he changed 
more than a couple ol times a day 

It in such a situation the rupee is made 
lully convertible the results can be disas¬ 
trous In a world where exchange rales are 
revised every minute and lund transicts lake 
only 10 seconds, the permissible reaction 
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litno !*• no more than a minute-and-a*haH 
II such reaction speeds are not attained 
system-wide, it is almost inevitable that 
simple arbitrage against the rupee alone will 
drive the currency into the ground in no time 
at all Such speexis require not just a world- 
class telecom system but also considerable 
experience in operating in it This experience 
can only be gamed it the system is in place 
lor at least a while betore lull convertibility 
IS implemented so that the learning curve 
IS climbed without majoi disruptions 

It would have been much more logical and 
prudent to have implemented the current 
account convertibility only when a foreign 
exchange dealers network was in place and 
to have insisted that licence lor dealing in 
foreign exchange would be granted only if 
the applicant was a member of this network 
Not having done this as a precondition is bad 
enough hut the mistake has been and is 
being furthei compounded by continuing to 
pretend that this lacuna is nut ot great cun 
sequence to the eventual success ol the 
Konomic lelorm pioccss 

III 

Directions for Telecom Reforms 

If informatics in general and telecom in 
particular arc as critical to the success ol 
th economic reforms md perhaps even to 
industrial suivival as has been argued then 
It IS too I trge an issue to be left entirely to 
a single centralised decision making author 
itv like the Department ot Telecom 
munic iiions (DOT) There aic two major 
dimensions to this birst it is too much to 
expect a single agency particulailv one 
which IS subst intivelv removed liom the 
iniiic iciesot themtcinational market place 
to lully appreciate the need toi and saluc ol 
e ich ot the wide lange ot telecom services 
that arc ottered the world over It will ilmost 
certainly set its piioiitics on the basis ot 
tactors which will be dillerent trom those 
which aticet the various uscis I hcie is thus 
I hieh probability that at any given point m 
time there will be amis match between what 
IS required and what ts actuallv made avatl 
able 

This IS not merely a chimera, recent 
developments m the telecom sector provide 
disquieting pointers There is tor instance 
ample indication that the fastest growing 
segment ot telecom demand m recent years 
ism long-distance traffic However the DOT 
appears to be obsessed with providing con¬ 
nections rather than investing in trunk ca- 
pacttics As a consequence, the call comple¬ 
tion rates have dropped drastically in the last 
tew years The case ot the so-called ‘value 
added services' is similai Although on 
paper these services have been opened up to 
private initiatives, the licence tees and 
other conditions are too onerous to make 
them attractive Moreover, a wide tange ot 
services which require broad-band connec¬ 
tivity are simply not possible in the current 
scenano 


Second, It may be recalled that one of the 
major cnticisms ot the industrial licensing 
regime was that the location ot industries 
was determined more by political con¬ 
siderations than by economic logic The new 
industrial policy sought to coirect this by 
deliccnsing and permitting greater role ol 
market forces However, two mqjor intia 
structural scc'ors namely telecom and 
transport (railways and airlines) continue to 
be totally under central government control 
In the latter a certain degree ot flexibility 
exists with road transport and pnvatc air 
taxis providing alternatives Telecom how 
ever has no real substitute, at least m the 
modern-day context 

With the glowing importance ol telecom 
a centrally directed telecom sector can be 
come as clicctivc a tool lor politically dircc 
ting mdusliial locations as licensing used to 
be boi this reason alone it loi no other 
stales need to have considerably grcatci s.iy 
m the ''stahhshment ot telecom capacitv m 
the coun'rs Whclhci this is done by pro 
gressise ptiv.iiis,iiion ol telecom or allow 
mg stales to set up their own networks or 
through a finance Commission type ot 
allociitisc iiicch inism or by any other means 
IS opm lo debate 

Rcliicd to this IS the issue ol cross 
subsidisaiion between high and low revenue 
areas ih it has lormed the basic argument ol 
the no I igamst opening up ol the telecom 
seivites This is a regional problem and 
should be Heated as such There is no ra 
tinnali tor i central organisation to eticc 
lively tax consumers m one area m older to 
subsidise others particularly when the pal 
(cm ol cross subsidisation is nut tianspaicnt 
It makes much more sense to have this happen 
at the slate ksel wheictheielalivccostsand 
benctils c m be better pidgcd There arc of 
course parts ol the couniiy which nccnl to 
he subsidised on non economic con 
sidcMtions but even tor these it is preferable 
to have a transparent and unambiguous 
subsidy system rathci than the opacity that 
exists at present 

In view ot these dimensions plurality ot 
choice and ol decision miking m telecom 
IS a logical inevitability which can be vio 
l.iled only ai some cost There arc at least 
live stakeholders m the telecom sector who 


need to be recognised and whoxe interest!^ ‘ 
should he articulated many processoriCleoMA 
rctoim These arc (a) the central govern¬ 
ment (h) the si,ues, (c) the network operas 
tors (d) the scivicc providers and <e) the 
iiM I s As tar as the Indian Telegraph Art 
ISKS which IS the primary legislation for 
ihc iciccom sector is concerned there la 
no over! bar to involving any or all ol the 
stake holders in the development ol the 
telecom sector ifthi ciniiul ito\tnmuntw 
dnidt\ 

This decision will have to be based on a 
number of conviJcialions piimary among 
which should be the icquired rate ot expan¬ 
sion of the telecom network and services the 
possible availability ot invcsiible resources, 
the financial viabilitv ot investments and ot 
course politic il compulsions A beginning 
has already been made with the announce¬ 
ment ol the National rcltcom Poliiy 1994. 
which outlines the intentions ot the central 
gosetnmcni within the ambit ot the Indian 
Telegraph Act 1885 

IV 

National Telecom Policy 1994 

The Indun iclccommunicatiuns sccnaito 
IS poised to undeigo a tadical transformation 
m ihc coming ycais The stage has ticcn iet 
by the announce mcnlol the National Telecom 
Policy 1994' -arguably one ot the most 
important policy statements m leccnt times 
This dtKumeni noi only lays down the ex¬ 
press intentions ol the government it al$o 
brings out the magnitude ot the task on hand 
Indeed virtuallv all discussions on Indian 
icIccom m the pasi lew months have had the 
numbers projected m this document as their 
centre piece II is uselul thcrefeire to begin 
with an in ilysis of this document and the 
data eoni lined therein 

On »omg (hiough the NTP it is found 
that (he magnitude ot the task though sub¬ 
stantial in absolute terms is actually heavily 
understated given Ihc spec died objectives 
and targets T his is noi inerclv a quantitative 
issue It has eonsideiablc qualitative implt- 
citinns as well Ihc puipose ot this paper 
IS to argue that the magnitudes are such that 
minor tinkering with the existing institu- 
iinnal airangcmcnts will not sutlice and a 
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radical rethinking will have to be under¬ 
taken 

In order to appreciate the dimenMon ot the 
prohlem, consider first the Revised Targets 
set W in para 4 ol the NT? 

(a) Telephone should be available on de¬ 
mand by 1997 

(b) All villages should he covered by 1997 

(c) In the urban areas a PCO should be 
provided for every 500 persons by 1997 

(d) All value added services available inter¬ 
nationally should be introduced in India 
to raise the telecom services in India lo 
international standards well within the 
Eighth Plan period preferably by 1996 

These targets form the basis of the calcu 
lations regarding the requited rate ot expan 
Sion of the telecom system and the resources 
that will consequently he needed It is in 
this context that in para 5 ol the NT? it is 
stated that the total demand showed 
a rise liom 7 0^ million on I 4 1992 to 
10 5 million on 1-4 1994 over a three year 
penod It the demand grows at the same rate 
for the next three years it would touch 15 H 
million by 14-1997 This is not entirely 
correct Intact thetigurcol 15 K million will 
almost certainly be attained by April I 1996 
and by Apnl I 1997 it will tic much higher 
provided of course that the demand is not 
deliberately suppressed 

The computation ol the correct figures 
needs to be based on the segregation ol 
vanous sources ol demand The first level 
segregation can be the rural and the urban 
PCO connections on the one hand and the 
remaining, say private urban connections 
on the other The former will be determined 
primarily by government directed action 
whereas the latter is almost entirely demand 
driven 

As has already been noted rural and PCO 
connections are to be stepped up substan 
tiallyasamatterof policy Ihe terminal year 
figures for meeting the targets arc easily 
computed on the basis ol more or less re 
liable data and the stated intentions ot the 
NTP As far as the pnvatc connections are 
concerned however projecting the demand 
IS a somewhat trickier exercise The primary 
reason tor this is that the past data on dc 
mand, which is the sum of connections and 
thewaiting list reflects a supply-constrained 
scenano in which Ihe limited availability ol 


connections has been distributed through a 
complex system of rationing The m^a- 
msm used has been a combination of price 
rationing, through such schemes as Tatkal 
and OYT, and queuing This has the effect 
ot leading to the existence of ‘suppressed 
demand which is difficult to estimate The 
length of the queues under the vanous 
schemes have also been changing over time 
Disentangling this complex web is no easy 
matter 

What complicates matters even turlher is 
that as the system moves towards telephone 
on demand the existing rationing mccha 
nism will no longer be credible Some time 
between today and 1997 the telecom system 
will have lo move to a single scheme with 
a single deposit amount and a given fixed 
lead lime lor connections The demand will 
obviously depend upon Ihe unique deposit 
amount, how soon it is achieved and ihc lead 
lime involved As an extreme c.isc il the 
Lurrcnl Tatkaf deposit rate is immcili itcly 
made applicable to all future applicaiions 
the likchhtKid is that phone on demand will 
be achieved by end 1995 ''and the number 
ot connections in the terminal year will be 
no higher than about 12 million lines plus 
whatever additional lines arc given to rural 
areas and PCOs This can more or less be 
met out ot DOl s planned budget But this 
sort ol choking oil ot the demand is surely 
not what the NT P has in mind 

7 he likely demand pattern tor the next tew 
years has bran worked out on the b isis ol the 
targets laid down by (he NTI’ mil i moic 
reasonable level ot equilibrium deposit Ttic 
deposit amount has been calculated as (he 
weighted average ol the latcs under Ihc thicc 
existing schemes and is roughly Rs 6 7(X) m 
nominal terms and slightly above Rs 7 (XK) 
il the interest accrued is taken into account 
1 his assumption permits (he cxirapolalion of 
past figures to be used as the mmnutm hau 
lute demand Additions to these base lieurcs 
h ivc been made on two counts 

(a) Short run ini rcascs due to hack log ot 
suppressed demand The extrapolation 
yielded a value lor 1996 97 ol 15 million 
connections and a terminal year (2(X)4 05) 
value ot 40 millioii il is assumed (hat with 
liberalisation the demand will be Iron! end 
lo.idt d so that the long run growth rate ot 
15 per cent is divided up into 20 per ceni 


for the first five years and }0 per cent after 
that 

(b) Additional demand ansing out ot the 
new connectivity to the rural sector " 

The demand projections ansing out ot this 
exercise along with DOT’s c urrent plans are 
presented in Table I As can be seen from 
the table, the total release of connections in 
the next three years in order to meet the 
stated NTP objective ol telephone on 
demand’ by 1997 are 
Rural 0 44 mn 

K'O 0 47 mn 

Pnvate 10 74 mn 

Total 11 65 mn 

V 

Resource Requirements 

Given the above demand projections let 
us turn to Ihc resource requirements In para 
5 ot Ihe NTP i( is assumed lhal the unit cost 
per line is Rs 47 000 Although il is noi so 
stated this figure is the weighted average ol 
urban and ruial connections Assuming th ii 
urban lonncclions cost Rs 45 5(X) each and 
rural costs Rs 90 0(X) each ' Ihc total re 
quirement ot invesiihlc funds over (he next 
three years will be above Rs 55 OfX' crorc 
- which IS more th in 10 per tent of ihi lolal 
likely tnveslmcnls in ihc Indi in economy 
ovci Ihe conccrnciJ period Aiiainsi ihis the 
DOT vcillhavcavailahIconIvahouiRs I6(XX) 
ciorc Thus the additional funds reqiiiieincnt 
will bi around Rs 59 0(X) crorc ovc i Ihc next 
ihice VC irs on the basis ol the existing 
assumptions ,ind noi Rs 25 (XH) crorc as 
given 111 paia 6 ol Ihc NTP 
In our opinion howcvei tlic licuu ol 
Rs47 (XX) per connection ilscll is suspecl 
but the dircclion ol the bias is not entirely 
obvious since there arc contlicling I ictois 
at work in the first place (his liguic has 
apparently been derived tiom the actual d iia 
pertaining lo 1995 94 II so ii embodies a 
spccitic pattern ol investment in the vanous 
stages ol the telecom nciwork Spccilicallv 
It assumes that the network expansion will 
mainlain the proportion of investments made 
by DO I /MTNl in the dit Icrem stages ol the 
network in 1995 94 This is a piohlcmatic 
4issump(ion and has sciious implications 
It IS widely acknowledged that the Indian 
telecom network is extremely weak insular 
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as th^ trunk and longnitstance capaaties 
(externalplBni!i)arec»ncemed Callcomple^ 
lion rates ot SO per cent going down to ?0 
pet cent tor some locations are a mockery 
This has ot course occurred due to inad¬ 
equate investments in external plants over 
a long penod More importantly, the extent 
oi undci-investment in this area is believed 
to have been particularly acute in 1993-94, 
when undue stress had been placed on re¬ 
leasing connections rather than to maintain¬ 
ing any semblance ot network balance 
However unlessihisdelicicncy iscorrccted 
universal service' ceases to have any mean¬ 
ing 

Therefore to the above figures we need 
to first add the funds icquired to overcome 
the back-log in investments in this area and 
to fully balance the system at the existing 
level ol connections This in itself may cost 
an additional Rs 5 (KX) to 6 (XX) crorc over 
the same penod Moi cover the (lei lonncc 
lion cost also has to be enhanced in order 
10 ensun' that the network is kept balanced 
IS the nuinhei ol connections incicase 
Gisen the paiticul.irlv skewed allocations tn 
1993 94 lilts upward revision IS substantial 
At an estimate the base figure needs to be 
increased by .iboul Rs 4 S(X) to take this 
factor into account 

Secondly since these liguics reflect 
nor spurchisc hehavioui and level ol 
efficiency iheic is a strong likelihood that 
the comparable liguicsiorthc private setioi 
or even lot i icvamped DOT using latest 
technologies may he somewh.it lowei There 
arc some claims that the cost may be as low 
as Rs 3(MXX) Ihisliguie howcvci is not 
p,irticul,iily ciedihic since it is based on the 
cost ol lines III developed counities It needs 
to be tuned that in most developed nations 
the trunk cap.icitics and local cahlinus al 
ready c xisi and therefore such figures ac 
lually (icrtain to the incremental i onneclion 
wliic h IS a marginal cost in the Indian context 
such a siiu.Uion does not obtain and con 
siderabli investments will have to be made 
III the basic back bone tor quite some time 
to come ft IS therefore difficult to visualise 
a leduction of mote than Rs S (XX) per line 
on account ol efficiency and technological 
factors 

Thiidiy tilts ,.ost figure reflects a contu 
Sion between a connection and a direct 


exchange line’ (DEL), whiCh arises because 
tn India most connections also happen to be 
DELs It should be noted, however, that the 
demand, and therefore the demand esti mates, 
IS for connections and not necessarily for 
DELs The consumer is not particularly 
concerned whether he has a DEL or not so 
long as he receives an acceptable level ot 
service Thus it the DELs are leveraged into 
multiple connections through the use of 
various technologies such as EPABXs and 
remote switching units (RSUs) the cost 
per connection is likely be lower than es¬ 
timated cost which IS on a per DEL basis 

The extent to which sue h leveraging c tn 
be done depends upon the usage pattern and 
will vary from .irca to .trea It is virtually 
impossible to work out a generalised mul 
tiplici tor this possibility The way things 
arc shaping up however indicates that a 
connection to DEL ratio ol above I 2 I is 
unlikely in the immediate future unless it 
IS so mandated by the telecom authorities 
If the ilose ratio is accepted .ind if it is 
assumed th it the niral connections ,irc not 
level iged then the urban lequircment ot 
11 21 million additional connections in the 
thiee years will require only 9 34 million 
Dll s ' it should be noted, however that 
sue h leveraging will have substantial impact 
only on the cost ol local loops and the 
external plant requirements will rem.iin 
almost unchamted 

bourihiv It needs to be remembered that 
investments m telecom tend to be lumpy 
tn iIkii telecom capacity is not infinitely 
divisible not instantaneously crcatable As 
arcsultol thischar,icteristic a certain degree 
ol e ess capacity has to exist at every point 
in time piiticularly when the growth is 
cx|iccicd to be very rapid Moreover the 
concept ol telephone on demand implies that 
excess capacity must necessarily exist since 
theic IS a considerable lead time involved 
in c reeling new capacity in a balanc«l manne 
The iiiagmiudcol thisplanncdcxcesscap.ic- 
ity IS I mattei ot judgment but our opinion 
IS that It would need to be at least S per cent 
ot the pto|ccied demand 

binaliy all these calculations ol demand 
and costs arc based on the assumption of a 
dominantly voice oriented system Howevei, 
the indications arc that the demand for 
datacom will increase at a much mure rapid 
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rate than voice-telephony Thu needs to 
taken into account Although dataCom will 
not require large numbers of local-loops, the 
demands placed on the external plants, 
whether terrestnal or satellite-based, will be 
very heavy since broad-band capabilities 
will be required This will also require the 
per line costs to he enhanced so as to keep 
the network bal anced at a higher ratio ol data 
to voice traffic 

Bringing together all the above factors, the 
resource requirements lor the three year 
period up to 1997 lor meeting the NTPtargcts 
can be worked out 7 his is provided inTable 2 
Ascanbe seen from the tabic thccumulative 
effect ot ail the various factors leads to an 
investment cost pci connection ot roughly 
Rs 48,(XX) It should be realised however, 
that such a high cost per connection will mx 
be an abiding feature ot (he Indian telecom 
network, and the costs will drop sharply once 
the basic back bone network with sulticienl 
icdundancy is in place This is ihereloie a 
mcdium-rtin scenario during which the in 
adequate investments ol the past aie sought 
to be made up 

However what is almost certain n that 
investments ot a total magnitude ol lund 
Rs 56 (XX) crorc will have to be made ovci 
the next three yeais in the telecom sector if 
the NT P obieclives arc to be realised Since 
the DOT/M INI budget as mentioned 
earlier is not expected to be higher than 
Rs l6(XX)crorc theiefoic the total shortfall 
in resources over the next three years will 
be closer to Rs 40 (XX) ciorc - which is more 
than KO per cent higher than the tiguie 
assumed in the N1P Indeed, if we tunher 
take into account mobile telephones, pagers 
and other value added services the gap will 
be even larger 

VI 

Resource Problem 

7 hese numciicai exercises have a number 
ot important implications which ari!>coutot 
the magnitudes involved and the likely vi¬ 
ability of (he tequtred investments in both 
the shod and the long run Consider first the 
issue ol viability The annual capital-related 
costs of the additional investments required 
will be ot (he order ot Rs 12 500 crore from 
1997 onwards Since typically the margins 


Tabi I- a Maximi m Fi-asibi i- Usi- or thi BLT Opiion 


Year 

f cased 
Lines 
(million) 

Revenue 
Per L me 
(Rs) 

Total 
Revenue 
(Rs er) 

Tout 
Margin 
(Rs er) 

Add) 

Capacity 

(million) 

Investmeni 
Per Line 
(Rs) 

Requiied 
Investment 
(Rs er) 

Lc.is( 
Charges 
(Rs tr) 

Nei Cash 
Balance 
(Rs cr) 

(JwnDOT 
Lines 
(Rs er) 

Total ITOT 
Lines 
(million) 

Pnvjic 

1 ines 
(million) 

1995 

I 60 

II4(X) 

1(X132 

4013 

168 

4mm 

6389 

1494 

2518 

0 50 

10 10 

069 

1996 

1 85 

13000 

14332 

5733 

194 

48000 

8261 

3427 

2306 

046 

1241 

215 

1997 

2 10 

14800 

16809 

6724 

221 

48000 

9435 

5634 

1090 

022 

14 72 

493 

1998 

0 55 

17000 

18005 

7202 

0 58 

47000 

1451 

5973 

1229 

0 25 

15 52 

595 

1999 

000 

17850 

15706 

6283 

000 

46000 

184 

6016 

266 

006 

15 58 

790 

20(X) 

000 

18700 

15063 

6025 

000 

45000 

0 

6016 

9 

00(1 

15 58 

1008 

2001 

041 

19650 

16127 

6451 

043 

44rX)0 

1757 

6427 

24 

001 

1599 

1205 

2002 

2 48 

20600 

19890 

7956 

260 

43(XX) 

10504 

7389 

566 

013 

I8 60 

1205 

2003 

2 33 

21650 

25483 

10193 

245 

42000 

10326 

7872 

2321 

0 53 

2146 

1205 

2(XM 

245 

22700 

27424 

10970 

2 57 

41000 

10507 

8123 

2847 

066 

24 57 

1205 

2005 

3 10 

23850 

30t97 

12079 

3 26 

4a0(X) 

12802 

10778 

|3()1 

0 31 

2798 

1205 
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available in this sector arc around 40 per 
cent.' the gross revenue realisation to raise 
the lapital'related charges will be approxi 
mately Rs ^1 2^0 cioie per year Given the 
nanl^r ot connections the revenue per 
utiH^tion will have to be about Rs 27 000 
per 3 |icar Compare this to the existing 
average ol anmnd Rs 10000 
Ot course, much will depend upon the 
deposit charged and the time duration over 
which this IS amortised ll wc assume that 
the deposit amount is kept at Rs 7 000 as 
calculated above and amortised over 7 years 
at the existing 7 per cent interest the capit il 
related charges per connection will drop by 
only about Rs 400 per year ' which trans¬ 
lates to a reduction in the annual levcnue per 
connection ol Rs I OCX) tven so the target 
revenue of Rs 26 (XX) |)cr year is wcl I beyond 
the realms ot possibility 
Therelore il ihc ambilious targets are to 
be achieved not only will substantial invest 
ments have to be made the usage ol the 
network in Uiins ol revenues per line will 
have to he inou than doiibk in (he next three 
ycais This is not an i is\ condition While 
there IS no doubt that isihe network expands 
and becomes more b danced the re venue per 
line will go up substantially it is unlikely 
to be moie than Rs 17 OCX) per year by the 
end ol 1997 ' I his will still leave a gap ot 
Rs9,0C)0or so in the shoit run The real pav 
oils will come only later as the network 
expands furihcr with decreasing costs and 
increasing revenues per line However it 
appears more than likely (hat these invest 
ments will become really profitable 8 to 10 
years Irom now ’’ Theictorc it is our belief 
that any short term quick money appioach 
cither at the policy level or bv investors will 
inevitably be doomed to lailure Only com 
panics with a long term perspective and 
commitment will aciually come toiw ird 
when the chips arc finally down 
Turning now to the options that are being 
contemplated by the DOT toi retaining its 
monopoly status and yet meeting the NIP 
targets like Icasine oi deferred payments 
it IS clear ihat these are unlikely (o make a 
substantial dent on the resource gap C on 
vider first the leasing option which is the 
only one which has attracted any kind ot 
interest at present On the lace ot it this 
looks quite attraciive in that leasing ol every 
Rs l,00() trorc worth ot tacilitics would 
reduce the internal icsoutcc generation ot 
DOT by only Rs 2CS crorc on account of 
icasingchargesincludingamorlisalion Icav 
mg a net position ot Ks 76S c rorc lor network 
expansion This is noi an inconsiderable 
degree ot Icveiaging 
However in reality the I inancial position 
of DOT/MTNL will be much worse than 
would appear irom the above calculations 
It such a strategy ts adopted This arises Irom 
the simple tact that the lease and amortisa¬ 
tion charges will he cash outlays rather than 
notional costs as they are at present ” As a 
result the cash surpluses generated by DOT 
in the future years will drop sharply and 
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indeed may even turn negmve if the rev¬ 
enues per line do not grow fast enough In 
order to examine the likely cash-flow miu 
ation ancxercisconthcviabiiityol II l<l I 
option has been carried out using ^ k very 
optimistic assumptions 

In carrying out this analysis u has been 
assumed that the BLToption is cxerc ised tor 
all the required investments trom 1994-95 
onwards The number ot connections have 
been assumed to nse trom 8 million at the 
end ol 1991-94 to almost 20 million by the 
end ot 1996-97 (as per the projections gi ven 
in Table I) and lurther to 40 million by 
2004 05 The revenue per line is also as 
sumed to nse trom Rs i 0 000 per annum in 
1991 94 to almost Rs 24 000 per annum in 
the terminal year On the othci hand the 
investment per line is assumed to drop tiom 
Rs 48 (XX) in 1994 95 (as per the analyso 
given in Table 2) to Rs 40,000 by the ter 
minal yciir The deposits received by DO I 
have been calculated at Rs 7 (XX) per con 
ncction applied lor and have been deducted 
from the required investment figures "’The 
results ol this analysts are presented in 
Table 1 

As can be seen the annual cash tlow 
position becomes negative trom 1995 % 
itsell and slays negative tor six con 
sctulivc years I his will necessitate turthei 
borrowings by DOT lo tinancc its operating 
costs fhe cumulative cash position there 
tore lemains negative up to and including 
2(X)1 02 II starts turning positive only there 
alter Since neither depreciation nor replace 
ment ol obsolete assets have been taken into 
account the linancial position ot DOF/ 
Ml NL will be very precarious torqiiilc some 
lime even thereafter Therefore it would be 
tmihardy lor DOT to commit itself tully lo 
such a course ot action 

In order to examine the maximum extent 
to whic h thisoption may he exercised without 
running into seiious cash flow problems, it 
ts necessary to undertake a sensitivity analy 
SIS ot the cash flow al different degrees ol 
leasing The results ot such an analysis arc 
presented in fable 4 In deriving this table 
Il has been assumed that the number ot lines 
thai lie leased arc determined by Ihc likely 
future cash-tlow situation and whatever 
surplus cash remains in any given year alter 
payment ot the lease chatges is applied to 
creating additional capacity directly by DOT/ 
MTNL Itsell 

As can be seen from the table, DOT/MTNL 
will be able lo have only about 14 72 million 
connections by the end ot 1996-97 and the 
remaining demand of 4 91 million con¬ 
nections will either remain on the waiting 
list or will have to be provided by the private 
sector” fhus over this three-year period the 
leasing option will permit the DOT/MTNL 
to add 6 72 million connections as compared 
to 4 91 million that the private sector will 
have to lake up it the target ot telephone on 
demand ts to be achieved In the longer run, 
the piivatc sector will have to generate at 
least 10 million connections by the turn ot 


the century, as obmpared to dnly about 7 5 
million new connections by DOT/MTNL 

Deferred payment schemes too do not 
help very much in that they only postpone 
the day ot reckoning Indeed in the long run 
they could be much worse since the iinanc- 
ing charges arc likely to be considerably 
higher than those tor the leasing scheme 
Perhaps a judicious blend ot {he two may 
permit somewhat higher levels ot invest¬ 
ment, but It requires considerable sophisti¬ 
cation in forecasting and financial manage¬ 
ment, which DOT may or may not possess 

The other ma|or options tor retaining 
1X)T s monopoly status - namely build, 
(own) operate and transfer (BOT orBOOT) 
-do not have this severe financial dis¬ 
advantage On the other hand they are 
complete non-starters in view ol the viability 
scenario described above Since full finan 
cial viability will ptobablv start trom the 
eighth year no rational private entrepreneur 
will be at dll interested in this activity unless 
the BOT/BOO f period is at least 15 ycais 
probably 20 11 such a long pet ind is gt anted 
It IS diUiiult to sec how these schemes are 
in any way dillcrent Irom a straightlnrwaid 
permission lor private sector participation 
Indeed on (he down side such arrangements 
simply complicate matters and allow* lor 
needless inlerterencc by DOT in the onera 
lions ol the prisalc sector 

Il should be obvious that since the shurllall 
in resources as indic ated abos c vci 11 he gi eater 
than (he total cumulative invcsiments made 
by DOT till now the private sector cannot 
be treated as a margin il player il they are 
to be brought in any meaningful way It is 
clear that fur (he next seven years the pri vale 
sector will have lo contiihutc more lo ihc 
Indian (ciccom nctwoik than DOI/MINL 
possibly can This possibility is recognised 
in the NT P and an enabling provision tor 
private sector participation has been made 
in para 10 where it states With a view to 
supplemint the ettort ol the Department ot 
Telecommunications in providing tele 
communication services to the people com 
panics registered in India will be allowed lu 
participate in the expansion ot the tele 
communication network in the area ot 
basic telephone services also (Emphasis 
added) 

This provision is a histone departure Irom 
the practice followed foi the past century 
However, it continues to reflect a degree ot 
ambivalence regarding role of the pnvate 
sector Since the private sector will have to 
contribute more to the development of the 
telecom network than DOT/NTTNL at least 
tor the next 10 years or so, the use of the 
term supplement' appears to be misplaced 
The attitude towards the private sector will 
have to be changed it the targets are to be 
taken senously It the private sector is to be 
allowed entry only on sufferance and on 
terms and conditions which are designed to 
suit the interests ot DOT, as seems to appear 
from the NTP, then very little is likely to 
happen 
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TTie [^hort-term viability of pnvate invest- 
meiKS even with tull revenue realisation is 
bad enough as mentioned before It on top 
of this the private sector is either allowed 
to operate only in the low revenue activities 
suih as the local loops and rural areas or is 
made to pay high licence lees and interface 
charges, a is almost certain that none but 
the most intrepid private entrepreneur will 
be willing to stick his neck out The re¬ 
cently announced guidelines loi private in¬ 
vestments in telecom imply precisely such 
lestrictions There can be no better way to 
protect the IX)1/MTNI monopoly and yet 
appear to comply wiih the intentions ot the 
NIP it IS almost ccitain that all potential 
investors will voluntarily’ opt out ol all 
schemes other than BLT thus leaving the 
held to DOr/MTNL Thai the targets will 
not he achieved is just too bad 

Related to the above point is the recent 
demand by the Indian telecom industry to 
rcstrii 11 ore igi K qui ty I n vest ment si n tclec om 
to below SO pci cent The implication ol this 
demand which has appaicntly been acccHlcd 
to in the guidelines is that the expansion ol 
the telecom network will he held hostage to 
the willingness and ability of Indnin entre 
preneurs to invest adequately in this sector 
in Older to appreciate the magnitude recall 
that the total investment need in telecom ol 
R‘ S6 OtX) croie in three years is more than 
It) |)cr cent ol total investments likely in the 
Indian economy during the same period Ol 
tills amount Rs 40 000 c rote will have to be 
piovidcd by the private sector whether as 
lease linaiHe or as direct investments hven 
it the share ol the private sector in the total 
investments in the country rises Irom the 
eunent level ol 40 per cent to 50 per cent 
in the nest three yeais the icqutied private 
investments m telecom will claim almost 15 
per cent ol the total private investments in 
the country 1 his docs not appear to be very 
likely particularly in view cil the short run 
viability problem discussed above 

It then a SO per cent caji is placed on 
lorcign equity participation ancl an opti 
mistic debt equity latio ot S I is assumed 
Indian entrepreneurs will have to come up 
with Rs S 000 ciore m equity lor telecom 
investments m the thi ce years Whether there 
are enough Indian entrepreneurs who are 
willing to commit such sums as equity in 
pmjccts which will yield pay backs only 
i^hl or more years later is a moot question 
fnercforc, the proposed cap on foreign 
equity will yield a fixed I 8 ratio between 
the amount that Indian entrepreneurs are 
willing to provide as equity and the invest 
ments in the telecom sector The prospects 
unfortunately do not look very gcxid 

VII 

Conclusion 

The purpose of this paper was to examine 
the role ot telecom in the economic reform 
process, and the steps that have been taken 
to ensure that this infrastructure is made 


available to the cxtfait that is required Tlie 
basic message that has been sought to be 
conveyed is that the time few a centralised, 
paternalistic approach to the provision of 
telecom services is over Telephone on 
demand and universal service need lo be¬ 
come the cornerstones of telecom policy 
The NTT* IS undoubtedly a bold slep in this 
direction, but it docs mil go far enough in 
particular, the NTP continues to propagate 
a centralised decision-making approach 
which may well be at vanance with the 
emerging needs The exclusion ot the states 
in any sphere of decision-making is a serious 
lacuna 

A particularly significant omission in the 
NTP IS the lack ol any reference to an in 
dependeni regulatory authority for the 
telecom sector The existence ol such a 
regulatory authority with appropriate 
powers isaw/ir qua non torthc introduction 
ol pluiahty m the telecom sector To talk 
about ptivale sector participation without an 
unbiased regulatory authorily is merely plati 
tudmous Tiiectlei.lsofihislacunaarcalrc,idy 
being felt in the so called liberalised value 
added services 

lo make matters worse whatever the 
drawbacks of the NTP the evidence sug¬ 
gests that the opcialional guidelines may 
havi evcnmorcdelctenouscllccls Theimph 
cations though perhaps not the intentions 
ol the guidelines appeal to he clear enough 
C)n Ihe one hand by limiting piivatc partici 
pation lo local loops it makes the returns 
lo dome MIC pnvalc investors low enough to 
disiourage any direct investments On the 
other It lies foicign investments to the 
dome 4 . by stipulating a 49 per cent ceiling 
on foieign equity so that even if the loieign 
investor is willing to accept relatively lower 
pioliis his invcMment gels limited by ihc 
inability to tind .in Indian paitncr ” The net 
icsuli IS a continuing monopoly by delault 

1 here is ot course an obvious methcxl by 
which both the investment requirements and 
limited foreign equity can he met This is 
by not only corporatising or privatising D07 / 
MTNL but .ilso allowing foieign equity 
participation in the new company “"I he vasi 
asset baspot DOl can easily accommodate 
atleast Rs lOfXK) crore in lorcign equity 
without loss ot majority cuntiol In which 
case no other private participation in telecom 
becomes necessary to achieve the targets 
But this IS perhaps too radical an option to 
be palatable 

On the other hand, it the interests of Indian 
entrepreneurs arc truly at the heart ol the 
proposed guidelines, as is being claimed, 
then ample care must be taken to ensure that 
the best possible package is made available 
to domestic private investors within (he 
constraints set by the demand conditions, so 
that any Indian investor with a long enough 
time hon/on is attractedtothe telecom sector 
The I inancial analysis suggests that this may 
be no easy task The short-run protitability 
picture IS tCK) gnm to expect overwhelming 
tnveslor interest even it there is no overt 
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discnminatton It may well became neces¬ 
sary for the govemmeni to devise tinanaal 
intervention strategies to attractsuch private 
investments This will no doubt run counter 
to the intetests ol the DOT, since such lunds 
will necessarily have to he located from the 
Plan allocations that have been made But 
It needs to be borne in mind that the DOT/ 
MTNL working on its own even with full 
recourse to Ihe leasing option will not be 
able lo make a dent on the projected de¬ 
mand ’* 

In the meanwhile the debate really needs 
lo be focused on (he relative importance ol 
achieving the targets set by the N fP in terms 
of the implications lor the liberalising Indian 
economy on the one hand and protecting the 
interests of ihc DOT/MTNL monolith on the 
other Relurences Ui the pracliccs followed 
in other counltICS are ncilhci hctc nor there, 
since no country has planned tor such a 
massive expansion ol iis telecom network 
on so thin a linancial base " It needs lo be 
constantly borne in mind (hal as the Indian 
economy opens up lo ihe rest ot the world, 
Ihc competitive viability ol Indian inju tiy 
ai large will depend critically on its iccess 
to basic inlrastruciure such as telecom 
Time IS short in this regard fhe Chcliiah 
Conimiltcc recommendations have laid 
down the lime tabic in unequivocal terms 
Which IS why Ihere is the uigcnc y to expand 
the telecom network at a pace well above 
that warranted by the current resource avail 
ability Thcielorc misplaced pioicction ol 
existing vested inicrcsts may have wide 
ranging repercussions on the Indian cco 
nom>, which should be lakcn into account 
while lormuiating policies Otherwise it 
would be best to shed the lig-lcat ot the NTP 
once and lot all and let ihc guidelines speak 
tor itsell 

Notes 

|This pjpir reflects the personal views ol the 
author J 

1 Allhough the spate ol cases of Indian tom 
panics surrendering inaioiity cnnirol to lot 
cign partners docs laise some doubt (he new 
ownership will be fated with Ihc same issues 
that are under discussion 

2 The MINIIEL cxpcninent in France is prob 
ab<y one of the most outstanding examples ot 
innovaiive market creation 

5 CapiMl accumulation in (his contcxl normally 
refers only (o fixed capital i c i apital which 
ere,lies productive capacity - and excludes 
accretion lo working capital 

4 Insomcinodeistheraleoftcchnologicalchange 
IS embedded in the tCOK For purposes ol 
discourse however il is prefcmble to express 
the two separately The ICOK can change due 
to three piiraary icasons (a) technological 
change (b) higher capocilv ulilisation and 
(c) production struciurc shiliiitg towards less 
capital-imensivc products and processes 
Theiefore in the rest ot (his paper changes 
in the ICOK will be astncled lo the latlu two 
effects 

5 in the case of only one pniduciiun unit and 
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d kingtc tu.hm)l(>£:y smiac KX) per Lent lo 
vuragL IS aiidincd h) juM tine sonidst When 
thtii III. n pioduLlHin units dmi in smiacs 
III tkkhttology iIk numbsi ol iKtsssdiy con 
tiacis IS (nxm) 

(> VVl d cunscisdlivi islimilc iIkic arc osci 12 
Hiillion I uins ind2 iiiillion silligc indusliics/ 
services 

7 Al IIk stall ol iIk (nccil Kcvoliilion iIk cs 
tension svsicin uotkul rcisonahiv Mill pii 
iiidiily due lo Ilk. Idcl tliil ihi niinilxi ol 
aitiiculliii dpioducts mdlheiicM icclinologiis 
Mcic Miiatl enough to he in in igi ihli I ihI i> 
these niiinheis whelhei ol pioduiti oi \ in 
ellesot leililiseis Ol (Kslieidis indihiii loin 
hinitioiis h i\e giimn lo isliom inn il pio 
|xii lions 

K Atislidii loiinsimit h is isl ihlished ines 
llelllils illiilixi lilieoiii hisid I lliiiil idsi 
sois svsiein 

9 Thi I nw inese ind II ill in iV|Kiiiiiiis iie 
partleiilul) noleworlhY in tins le ml Ihi 
Indi III Liiiiieiils iniliisirv loo ^iies some 
iiidie moil ol Ihi (lossihililiis ilni isis 

It) Ihis IS soillelltIH s list) tell III ll lo is si iieh 
eosis ll should hi lioled Ihil this losi is 
dilliient lioni li iiispon losi whiih pioimly 
IS ihi losi ih ll Is iiieiitied m li instilling ilie 
giHids lioiii the sellel In Ihe huvet onii ihe 
liinsKiioii his been iiaeil u|Min hs IkiiIi 
P iinies ll ins iilion el sis iilse III Ihe plikess 
ol lindiiiL I sun ihle hiisn iiul/oi s llei ind 
in III! ihsin ihi ite il 

11 Ihe semi I I siiiiess ol Ihi III imthud Ins 
III the I losi Intel lelion iKtWiin ill Ihe Ulllls 
in Ihe \ due idililion ehiin I his illi »s the 
slocks nieessiis loi eoseinig pine risk lo he 
llild onlv al ihe loivesi \ due idded level 

12 llisiii inee IS inolhei popiiln iliviee ll should 
lie noted hovvesel Ih It lllsui iilee Is ill signed 
In eovei hoih iisk ind iiiieeil nnty piiiniiily 
Ihe loriiKi Iheielnie the leduelion in un 
eertiintv will hue l less thin propoilionil 
elleel on the need ioi insuiaiiee On Ihe olhei 
hand iiisiinnee preinii ue highiv sensiiivi 
lothe minimilion iviilihle lo the insui inee 
eoinp lines mil Iheiehy the uneeil iinl) 
lieedhv them II Ills heen louild Ihil msui 
inee ptiimi ein he ledueed siihsi mli illy 
Milhhellei slllislies iiid impioved leluiiid 
nielhoils 

It TIh. Inch insfihilily nl the e ill money rile 
essenti div niises mil ol veiy sluin liini port 
hiho iiiih d iiieis hleed hy h inks due lo slovi 
inloimilioii Hows helweeii llie hi iiiiIks ind 
Ihe eor|loi lie olliee This however le ids lo 
high eosis elllki III teims ol inteiesi pud ii 
loregoiie Hellei iielwnikilig should he ihlein 

II mow Ihe V iiiahililvh indqinlesuhsi inti dly 

14 1 he obsession with eonneelioiis perh ips arises 

out ol iHililieal consider itions in which the 
iHiinhei ol people sei veil is deemed lo he mure 
iliiponant thin ihe quilny ol Ihe seiviee A 
soiiiewh It peeuli ii demoeralisalion ot 
leleeoiil services 

l^ Ihe distinelhtn hetweeii Ihe network opera 
tors and set vice piovideis is often not made 
OI even uiiderslmKl but is ot crucial impor 
tanee Ihe loiinet provide Ihe physic d whea 
withal Ioi leleeomnmniealions whea is the 
lillir paivide speeilie need based services 
using the tmiiKrs inliasirueiuie Ananilogy 

III ly he drawn Iniin the ir uispori sector in 


which Ihe neiwodc ik akip to Hk roodv and 
whea the services arc provided hy the* bus 
truck taxi ind rickshaw opeiators 

16 Heneclorththe N ilional Telecom Policy IV94 
will he alened lo ts NTH 

17 This IS when Ihe existing hack lo^ oi appli 
ellioiis will he exhausted with i I inly sm ill 
addilionalilv ol new ipplie ilinns 

IS I lie i X|HMl nie IS til ll oilei I puhlii lelephoni 
eonneelion is piovided in i vill lei il .eiiei 
Ills I (leinmd lol piiv ile eoniieeli ms 1 he 
ixteiil oi this link igi vuiis hill i Ion inn 
elleel ol 15 lelepliones pn village is iiol 
iinusiiii ll his time Ion Kin issuiiied lhal 
Ihis ratio will K ill lined in If) ve ns lime ll 
III IV dso K noted ihil iK eosi ol piov idlin’ 
llkse iddilioii ll eonneetioiis Is mil is high is 
Ihil loi IK Inst rileieloie ill ol these eon 
iKetliins hue Kell Ile lied ll pir with llie 
iiihm pi IV lie eonneelioiis 

I') This aues i wiiahted ivei ige id Ks 471 X 111 
|H r line 

20 (. Inn I ll IS used siieh lesei um^ ol 1)1 I s e\ 
III iihIvi lleeluety which leeounlsm ilu,e 
pul Ioi iIs amiikihle success in piovidni)’ 
lilephoiie eolineelions 

'*1 I Ins miiiiKi e in liiitliei he reduced lo 7 SO 
million Dlls it Ills exisling lines iie dsi 
levenged lothe S1I1K exieill ilowevel since 
Ihe existing lines iie lull) owmd inilopirileil 
hv DOI/MINI Oils possihililv is eiidihle 
iilKril IX)l/MINLdeiide lo piomole such 
level igin iiid mike Ihe ippiopii lie nuesi 
menis III ll Ole SI lines ne mide u id ihle to 
lithe I ii|H I dins Al ihe moiiieiil both possihtli 
lies ip|K u doiihOui 

22 TK revised cost pel eonneelion ol Ks 4 X IX )0 
IS surprisingly close lii IK NIP esiimile i I 
Ks 47 IXK) hut Ihis is enliiely lonuiloiis The 
IwoestiinalLsetnhmIy very dOleieni pilleins 
III invesliikiil II network hd iiiein) mil nee 
essiiy ledundiney ea ilion is e lined oul it 
IK exisliiig |) 01 /M INLeosis Ole 1 1 me will 
lent illy SI mil il ihoul Ks hi IKK) |KI eon 
tie e lion 

2 ) Miiginsol iiiiiind 40 |Ki eeni ne tvpiediil 
teieeiini s\stems iioundIhe wiiilil InOiei isi 
1 1 IX )1 however initg’iiis as high is 50 |x.i 
cent hue dsi been leliieved 

24 I his in IV hi eiimp lud lo On levemii per Imi 
ol Ks 22 5lK) pel ainiuin which h is Ken 
e deulaled is ihe leqiiiainent loi \i ihilily loi 
IndiihviK Inlein ilionalTeleeommiiine dion 
tiimm iniJ) 

25 rile le One lion in the e ipiUl lel tied ehirgis 
nises out ol Ihe dOleienee Klweeii IK is 
slimed alum lo e ipilal 115 per cent) ind Ihe 
IldeiesI pud on Ihe deposits |7 per cent) 

2h Tills liguie III Oil likely tniluil leveiiues per 
eonneelion is deiived Irum assiiinpltons a 
g iiding the e ill eoiiiplelion rales (nnniinuni 
K0|Kreent) expansion ol wide aaa networks 
loi dll leoin and olKi vdue added services 
ind IK I itioii ills Ilion ol telecom tanfls Ax 
laiastKI ilteraaeuneemed tK main changes 
will havt 10 eoiiK about in local calls and 
diUaeum 

27 Diinog the intervening peiiod inveslurs will 
alnuiM certainly incur losses which will have 
to be capitalised TK time frame indicated 
I ikes this into leeount in iK sense that prulils 
on tK onginal mvesimeiils will padiably start 
somewhat e tiller siy in a 6 to X year penod 


These uthtilttlipiis dssuipo thai ihc amuigi: 
mentis huild lease and tronsler (BLT) The 
lease interest charges have heen assumed to 
K 14 I per ent aspieseiilly claimedhvlX)I 
but which up)x.ai highly opinnisiie under tK 
pieseni eiieunisianees and iinoiiisatiun bus 
Ken I tken to K ovei a iieriod ol 7 years This 
e'lvi s an annu il leasmu charge ol 25 4 per tent 
III the vallii ol thi investment 

I'i At pa sent llieeipild aided eh ages ol 1)01 
aie only hook costs iiid ate iKietoie available 
lot ippiopiialionloiinvisiment rhcKsItitXX) 
eioieoliesouaes|iio|eetedhvlK 1)01 eoiilain 
a veiy laigi ekiiKid ol this iv|ie 

to TKii isonloiliiatinc.dt|'H>silsinlhis|Hiuliai 
m inner iitKrlhan ineludmg iKin is ipul 
III thee linings isKe iiise lhaitshowlhi DOl 
shows thim in Ihiii eosting exeieises 

51 IK use ol (hi leims lines oi eoiinielions 
IS onlv fore v|K>sdoiy i oiu i itii m e I Ih se a til v 
stindloi eonniilion iqiiu denis le Ihi 
iiuisimiiile milled III Imi/ionnietion 

52 fills IS |Krliips dll ill III si imiii doi ol the 
piohlims issi eiiliil iiilh llii le ising opliiin 
Bv empiovin ilii i pli n DOI e in ilouhli 
■hi nuiiiKi ll I iiiieili ms il i iii piovidi in 
IK next thill vi us lli un iIh uI t I million 
ll 0 7 million) hid l< i liii Inn lilliiwine 
VI IIS ll will mu he ihle lin sp mil ils nelwiuk 
to iiiv sniiilii lid exlint 

55 ll IS Well known did in Indi i Iik d phone 
seiviees ut dm isl iiu iitihiv loss nuking il 
Ihe euiitnl i lies whiili iii im me ihi lowest 
inlhiwoiltl Ihe piolds 1 1 DDDM I Nl iii 
derived ililitily liiiiii the tiunk seiilees 
whieli lie pii idw II ihove the mieiii ill nil 
llel l^e I tlliss I sliiii ol this pi dlls ui 
mule IVIII ihle I die piiv de opii d iisiii In il 
e llll lies lie alloweillohe lllell isell 11 [III III 
nuesimiid will mi K M ihli 

54 Tins IS when m imlipeiidelil le id ll >rv 
luthoiiiv will) sultieiint lieih l nl iie 
lliilevelllle slilllil lev lines eineiillv 
mipoilnd Whilhei sueli in impniiil iild 
empi well ll body will K sel lip ll 111 ij|i I in 
sun 

5 5 Till ixpieled iiltiiiis tiiiiii iiuisiminl in 
sysiimdie illv hi, iiei 1 i Imli iiiiidiipiiniur 
dun lor Ihi li 111^11 simpiv hv llii liiehii 
iippoitiindv eosi ol i ipit ll in Imli 1 

50 Mexico his m I lel done pieeiselv tins l>v 
Ho ding Ihe sluas ol its goveiiiimnl owiuil 
telecom momipiily m the Niw lork stock 
exi hanee 

57 1 he le isihildy ol siieh in opium ind also the 
hollowness ol the n dion ilisla el urns is 
biiitighi Old eleaily hv Ihe pioposed gliihul 
deposilory reeeipl (CiDK)issue id die Videsh 
Sniehir Nigim (VSNI ) which has Kell 
eleiad d die Inghesi levels Inllnseise iheie 
w IS no Ksii Ilion in tie iimg loaign el inns 
on ihe equity oi ihi ti iliiin il long distance 
camel 

58 This realisation has ippirenlly rieenllv 
dawned on iK IX) I and iis apologists In 
sharp contrast tulK past praelaeol protecting 
rapid gaiwth in leleeom demand which was 
inutivaied pninanly by tK desire to obtain 
larger Plan allocations the IX) I is now piu 
jeeting extremely low demand gaiwth 

59 Even China is not einnparihk since the 
innual investments in China aie seveial 
urdeis of nugniiude higher than in India 
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The ^Goondas’ 


Towards a Reconstruction of the Calcutta Underworld through 

Police Records 

Suraigan Das 

Reseanh on the history oj Britnh and American ciime has shown that at paiticular histoiual junctures crime 
can be a prologue to conscious and aiticulate resistance by the dispossessed Some hitherto unutilised Bengal Police 
files on 'goondas' in Calcutta are examined from this point of stew. These arc found to he saluahle sources for the 
historical studs of the operation of the polii e and the legal striic ture in the c olonial period and aftei 


TO a •itx:ial scientist enme is essentially a 
social problem It rcpiesents a lorm of 
social deviance it provides us with an 
entry point lor comprehending the ch inging 
relations between thi iiti/cn and state 
especially in the realm of regulating social 
behiviour Research on the history ol 
British and American crime has shown that 
at particular historical junctures crime 
becomes politics it can be a prologue to 
conscious ind articulate resistance by the 
dispossessed' Accordingtosomehistonans 
in England poaching and smuggling 
illustrated hostility to the emergence ot c lass 
society intringemenis on enc Insures ot land 
icprcseated protests against the violation ot 
traditional rights ol commoners to use 
pastures commons and forests and IckwJ 
noting exptessed popular anger caused by 
the eiosion ol a moral economy based ol 
colleclivt birgaining 

For India too studies ol crime and 
dcsiancc should provide unofiicial 
comment 11 v on the social past However 
such insights might not always shed light 
on historical reconsiruc lions of popul ir 
slnigglcs tor the subjects of enme could be 
conformists rather than challengers ol the 
establishment But as G M lones reminds 
us 1 historian on the left should not 
confine attention to the history ot labour 
movements oppressed classeii or parties ol 
the left but rather to reconstruct histoncal 
totalities ' 

It IS in this context that I intend to analyse 
some hitherto unutilised Bengal Police files 
on goondas - traditionally viewed as the 
dasual residuum of Calcutta society - who 
generated and continues to provoke fear 
and anxiety especially among the propertied 
classes Histoncal reconstructions based on 
such police papers covering the period 
between 1926 and 1971 are bound to be 
partial' They require to he corroborated and 
supplemented by other official and non 
official sources ot information We have 
particularly to search for confirmatory 
evidence in vernacular literature or what 
Chevaliercalls“qualitativeevidence' * which 
has been so effectively used to recapture the 


details ot the ciiminal world in London and 
Pans 

1 

The Goonda File: Its Structure 

Lawless siKial groups certainly existed iii 
India hctori the loming ot the British 
Howcvci what happened undercolonialism 
was their clissification into neat legal 
categories such as goondas thugs 
dacoits criminal tribes etc This social 
cnginccnng was related to the new colonial 
perception ot crime While the traditional 
indigenous understanding ol crime was 
based on sin and paternalistic beliefs about 
authonty the colonial state separated the 
criminal from the rest ol the scKiety who 
was not only to he punished but was to be 
reformed and conirolled through the police 
andpiison hollnixingFoucault sparadigm 
It may he contended that this colonial exeaisc 
was pirt ot a nc\c strategy toi the exercise 
ol powti 

The Bengal govcinment s Goonda Act ot 
1926 made it niindatory loi the police to 
maintain under the broad term goonda the 
files on convicted oi suspected deviants ol 
a broad spectrum ranging Itom thieves 
gamblers pic kpocketers, smugglers toughs 
and cocainedcalcrs to political activists 1 he 
ostensible puiposc ol the act was to ensure 
foiccd cxternmeni from Calcutta ot the 
criminals labelled as goondas Each file 
conforms to the structure laid down by the 
act It usually contains a cover note 
introducing the convict and reasons 
recommending his externment A goonda 
tile also contains the heads of charges 
against the accused and a history sheet ot 
the suspect Often representations and 
depositions ot local residents against the 
goonda - used as evidence for classifying 
an accused as a danger to ordinary peace 
loving citi/ens - are appended to a tile 
Even the language used in the files bears 
an impnnt of similarity 

In official discourse the goonda came 
to be more described than defined He or 
she was seen as a social category who was 


lobe controlled and subjected to state power 
lather than to be understood A particular 
vocabulary accordingly was invoked to 
homogenise the act ot labelling a criminal 
To quote a perceptive comment 

Accoidingly goondas aie presented as 
soci illy unplaced and the ultimate effect is 
to cicatc an image of the man and ot a group 
ot men as brought up outside the sfihen of 
noimal society to pcripheralisc them’ 

In the process ot constructing this image of 
a gcxmda as invisible and penpheial he 
or she was defined as someone not only 
exjxmdable and undesirable but also outside 
the worthy citi/en community which it was 
the Biitish police force s job to protect * 
Significantly the same police perception 
still sutvives in independent India 
Bcloic I start examining goonda files, it 
will be pertinent to draw parallels between 
the way otticials in England and India 
respectively used the terms hooligan and 
gcHinda The term hcxiligan registered an 
abruptentry intoEnelish vocabulary during 
what IS known as the hot summer of 1898” 
to describe the rowdy youth ' But as with 
goonda and goondaism the official and 
media discourses turned hooligan and 
hooliganism to be terms of ‘more general 
notoiicty so that they became controlling, 
words tor any unexplained enme The 
hooligan like the goonda embarked on 
a remarkable career appeanng in name, if 
not in person, bcfoie numerous governmental 
and semi of ticial bodies ot enquiry' "* as the 
main subject ot what has been called 
‘respectable fears 

n 

Deciphering Goonda Worid 

Reconstruction ol goonda tiles dispels 
some popular myths ot the goonda world 
in Calcutta For instance the notion of a 
well structured homogeneous Calcutta 
goonda community does not appear to he 
correct One ix struck by a considerable 
heterogeneity in the social background of 
convicts, the factors behind theircnminalisa- 
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tkm, their links with institutionid politics 
and in the type of crime committed. 

Interestingly the SO^odd files made 
Available to us hardly refer to ‘Muslim 
goWias’. But this could have hardly been 
ahittorical reality. In an earlier work" I have 
indicated the links between Muslim League 
politicians and the Calcutta Muslim 
underworld which particularly came to the 
fore during the Great Calcutu Killing of 
August 1946. A possible reason for the 
conspicuous absence of files on Muslim 
goondas was their destruction during the 
Muslim League ministry in Bengal 
Presidency." 

Within a particular ‘gang’, however, 
loyalties did cut across religious lines. We 
even have two Anglo-Indians - Eric Mitchell 
and Charles Neville Chambers - and aChinese 
with a foreign passport among the prominent 
‘goondas’." There is also the instance of a 
female ‘goonda’ leader, Nirmala Dasi (alias 
Shanti). She spent her childhood in 
Midnapore amidst extreme financial distress 
due to the untimely death of her father. At 
the age of 16 she was deceived by a man 
who brought her to Calcutta on the pretext 
of arranging a decent marriage, but instead 
was dumped in a prostitute's den. Henceforth 
Nirmala earned her living by soliciting and 
other criminal activities in and around 
Masjidbari Street." 

A SooAL Victim? 

The history sheet of a goonda file can he 
a useful index to why and how .someone 
became a ‘goonda’. I am aware that any 
explanation of ‘criminal’ deviance is likely 
to be subjective. The deviant himself as well 
as his primary group - his ‘gang’, family and 
circle of friends - may with all seriousness 
believe that either he or she was not 
committinga ‘crime’;orthat he was justified 
in violating the established social rules. As 
Gersham Sykes warns us: 

The definition of ‘criminal’ activity as 
wrong .. IS not an all-or-none affair; it is 
a matter of degree, subject to the influence 
of rationalisations, personality disturb¬ 
ances, subcultural traditions, the exigencies 
of the situation, and so on. Committing 
violent acts and taking the property of 
another may be viewed as only ‘quasi- 
crtminal' by many people, under certain 
circumstances; and for some offences 
against public safety and morals, this may 
even be more true." 

It is, however, ahistorical to categorise 
any individual or social group as abnormal 
or biologically prone to violence. As early 
as 1842, Karl Marx drew our attention to 
how civil laworliberal legislations infringe 
upon thecustomary rights of the poor “based 
on... hybrid, indeterminate forms of 
property” without creating an alternative 
framework." He elucidates this thesis with 


the pertinent example of thd dissolution of 
monasteries. To quote Marx; 

’The monasteries were abolished, their 
property was secularised, and it was right 
to do so. But the accidental support which 
the poor found in the monasteries was not 
replaced by any other private source of 
income. When the property of the 
monasteries was converted into private 
property and the monasteries received some 
compensation, the poor who lived by the 
monasteries were not compensated. the 
contrary, a new restriction was imposed on 
them, while they were deprived of an ancient 
right" 

Similaiiy.the colonial transformationofindia 
and the subsequent spate of modernisation 
in independent India resulted in an erosion 
of customary space in indigenous society 
upon which the ‘deviants' traditionally relied 
upon for survival. This left the ‘social 
outcasts’ in cities like Calcutta with the 
option of taking to enme as a viable means 
of livelihood. The goonda files illustrate 
how such material factors as economic 
distress, neighbourhood, broken home or 
mamage, and geographical mobility, led 
people astray. This will demonstrate that the 
Calcutta underworld need no longer be cast 
aside as ‘lamentable victiiris’ but recognised 
as a force in itself. 

Gamini Salgado has established links, 
between London’s social structure and the 
nse of an ‘Elizabethan Underworld' thus: 

London then, was a place of vivid contrasts. 
There was the contrast between the largest 
and most crowded city in Europe and the 
little havens of rural peace within and around 
it... For one thing London offered far greater 
opportunities for beggary and fraud than the 
rest of England, and the chances of 
apprehension were smaller, for the London 
underworld appears to have had its own 
security system and intelligence network 
which were probably more than a match for 
the rudimentary and quasi-amateur police 
force which was all the city could boast.'* 

Jones also demonstrates how the emergence 
of an ‘Outcast London’ was shaped by such 
features of London as “the substitution for 
primary contacts of secondary ones, the 
weakening of bonds of kinship, the decline 
of the social significance of the family, the 
undermining of the traditional basis of social 
solidarity and the erosion of traditional 
methods of social control. '* Peter Linebaugh 
develops this argument to assert: 

...first that the forms of exploitation 
pertaining to capitalist relations caused or 
modified the forms of criminal activity, and, 
second, that the converse was true, (tamely, 
that the forms of crime caused major changes 
in capitalism.*" 

As the second city of the British empire, 
Calcutta too imbibed much of the 
characteristics of London which contributed 


to the creation of its underworld. On the one 
hand, the city had by the turn of the present 
century emerged as the nucleus of a variety 
of economic activities. On the other hand, 
Calcutta had clean racial and class divides: 
the ‘white locality’ was juxtaposed with the 
‘native area’, and the stately mansions of 
prosperous Bengalis and Marwaris stood 
against unhealthy slums. Besides, seven- 
tenths of the metropolitan population were 
migrants from the upcountiy.*' They earned 
their livelihoods as labourers, cartm's and 
coolies, constituting a permanent volatile 
social group.** These aspects of Calcuna’s 
social map contributed in varying degrees 
to the creation of the city’s ‘goonda’ world. 
Within the Calcutta metropolis itself can be 
deciphered a zone comprising its northern 
and central parts (especially Upper Circular 
Road. Amherst Street. Narkeldanga, 
Beliaghata. Bowbazar, Rambagan and 
Muchipara) where the ‘goondas’ were 
particularly active.*' We need to develop for 
Calcutta a conceptual framework for 
analysing the geography of ‘crime’ and see 
if such spatial factors as environment can 
have a tearing on the types of ‘crime’ 
committed by the 'goondas'.** After all, in 
many areas ‘crime’ can he a daily reality 
where the deviants are locked along with 
their victims in a spatial setting characterised 
by social tension, low self-esteem, fear, and 
opportunity for misbehaviour.*’ 

Let me now cite instances where the 
neighbourhood conditions drove some 
towards criminality. The families of 
Phoolchand Kahar and Ranjit Debnath had 
migrated to Calcutta in search of livelihood, 
but had to be content with settling in slums 
which made them easy prey for ’local anti- 
socials’.*'’ Similarly, Subodh Chandra De, 
bom in a lower middle class family in Dhaka, 
had moved to a Beliaghata slum following 
the 1947 Partition. He was placed in an 
unknown terrain and failed to gain 
honourable employment, which gradually 
pushed him to the underworld.*’ Paitu Das 
lost his parents in infancy and was reared 
by his elder sister who was a prostitute. Paitu 
thus gained early contacts with local ‘lawless 
groups’ and degenerated into an alcoholic 
and a member of ‘harlots’.** Sheikh 
Shahjahan’s father was a poor coolie who 
could not provide his son with a proper 
living. This helped the ‘bad characters’ of 
the locality to introduce Shahjahan to 
gambling in his childhood. Shahjahan 
ultimately became the leader of a notorious 
‘goonda gang'.** Some of those registered 
as goondas also reportedly inherited the 
‘criminal background’ of theirown families. 
Thus, Amit Maity’s father was a ‘notorious 
hooligan"" and Dilip Singh’s father was a 
gambler of ill repute.*' Besides, Calcutta 
witnessed the last significant wave of Hindu 
migration following the 1950 communal 
disturbances in East Pakistan, and many of 
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those rehigees who wete frustrated in their 
search for tm honest living becaine easy 
recruits for the Calcutta underworld.'^ 

Economic insolveaoy resulting from 
family ^oveWy, a failure of family business, 
or a loss of employnwnt w^ another major 
determinant of initiation into the Calcutta 
underworld. Brajendra Sarkar (alias 
Shambhuj and Chitta Pal had to discontinue 
their studies for lack of finance, which 
encouraged them to be associates of 'local 
hoodlums’Rabindranath Das, Rahul Amin, 
Adhir Pramanik (alias Bhaia), Indu Bhusan 
Goswami. Austo Ghorai and Ranajit Goala 
lost their fathers at an early age, which 
placed them in acute economic distre.ss. This 
made them search for ‘ready money’ by 
selling illicit liquor, by acting as agents of 
gamblingdens and brothels, or by committing 
violence on persons.’* 

Nuru lost his mother at the age of 14 when 
his feather Mahammad Shah remarried. But 
Nuru's stepmother subjected him to 
‘economic torture' and this drove him to join 
a 'goonda gang’ to earn a living.” 
Krishnabahadur Nepali - born in a poor 
family in Darjeeling in 1926- was reared 
first by a Chinese man and then by a port 
vendor. Bui he always suffered from 
emotional instability, to escape from which 
he '.struck up bad companionship’.’^Babulal 
Khatik and Lakshmi Narayan Porcl of North 
Calcutta forged links with local ‘criminals’ 
and eventually establi.shcdtheirown 'gangs’ 
when they found the maintenance of theii 
family shops unprofitable.” Basanta K Saha 
(alias Bhenda) joined the ‘criminal’ world 
after he lost his job in the US Air Ba.sc at 
Rishra for being implicated in a smuggling 
case.'* Bhulu Das lost his fatherin childhood, 
and lack of any access to meaningful 
employment impelled him to turn 'a vicious 
outlaw’ 

Correlation between an economic crisis 
and initiation to goondaism need not 
necessarily imply that the Calcutta 
underworld was cs.sentially an outgrowth of 
“iniquities and class arrangements 
determined by supra-local structures’’. Unlike 
the London cHileasts or th6 Tyburn victims, 
the goondas were not necessarily ‘the 
labouring poor’. Not all those categorised 
as goondas came from marginalised .social 
groups. We have convicts from landlord, 
educated and professional middle class 
families. Lai Mia was the son of a petty 
landlord of Mymensingh in East Bengal 
who had trading interests in rice, jute and 
sugarcane.** Amarendra Mazumdar studied 
till the Second Year in Government Arts 
College; Salil Mazumdar imd Animesh Gupta 
wpre Intermediate students iii Vidyasagar 
College; Subrata Chakrabarti passed the 
Higher Secondary examination in. 1%0 and 
obtained a diploma in Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineering from the Calcutta 
Technical School in 1967.*' Satyapriya 


Bhattacharya of Beliaghau belonged to the 
family of a lawyer who had been employed 
in the Bengal Credit Bank and the 
Government Rationing D^partment.*^ 
Chittaranjan Guhaand Dwaraka Nathan were 
both sons of physicians; Khalil Ahmed 
Querishi’s father was a quack doctor in 
central Calcutta;*’ Pradyut Cuba's brother 
was the managing director of a factory.** 

Interestingly, the history sheets demonst¬ 
rate that some leaders of the underworld had 
previous military ccmnections. Anil Bose 
had joined the Royal Indian Navy but lost 
his job in 1946 for participating in the 
Bombay Naval Mutiny.*' Prakash Das 
worked as an electrician in the US Military 
Camp in Dhakuria (south Calcutta) during 
the second world war but was imprisoned 
for allegedly sexually harassing a nurse.** 
Ram SinghXiill worked as a jamadar in the 
Indian Army in the 1940s.*’Tapan Bose and 
Utpal Kumar Pandey had served in the Indian 
Navy during the 19608.*" We also have at 
least two examples - and that too from the 
not loo distant past-of Calcutta police 
oftleers being convicted for having ‘criminal ’ 
connections *" One of them even came from 
a respectable family whose father had been 
a librarian of the National Library and his 
elder brothcra .security officer in iheCalcutta 
Electric Corporation. 

We have a number of examples to show 
that the traumatic event of the 1946 Great 
Calcutta Killing drove many into the 
underworld.""The name which finds constant 
mention in this context is Gopal Mukheiji 
(alias Gopal Patha) of Malanga in centra) 
Calcutta, who raised the Bharat Jatiya Bahani 
to protect Hindus during the not.'' The 
Bahani. to quote a police repon. was a ‘ pn vate 
army’ trained in the u.sc of explosives and 
firearms.'- its activi.sts were mostly like 
Krishna” who had to leave behind their 
establishments in Muslim majority areas in 
search of safe(y. Others, like Dinabandhu 
Datta (alias Andrew, alias Indu) or Santosh 
Kumar Pal qr Bhanu Bose, belonged to 
middle cla.ss families but had joined the 
Bahini to retaliate the humiliation suffered 
by their community at Muslim hands.-'* 
Sometimes known musclemen such as 
Basanta of Beadon Street were recruited by 
Gopal Mukherjee to repulse what he called 
‘Muslim marauders’. There were also 
examples of people such as L^shminarayan 
Pare! (alias Lakha) who associated 
themselves with the Bahini to acquire an 
experti.se in the manufacture of unlicensed 
firearms, 

The Bahini received liberal financial help 
from prosperous Hindu persons during the 
communal fury. But once the rioting 
subsided, this support was withdrawn and 
the very figures who had been hailed as 
saviours from Muslim brutalities were now 
looked down upon with social contempt.” 
This probably induced Copal Mukheijee 


and his followers to take recourse tootgaaised, • 
‘crime’ as a means of livelihood. Their, ; 
involvement ranged from armed dacoities .< 
like the Sonarpur Dacoity case and Guinea / j' 
Mansion Dacoity case to armed hold ups, ' 
houseburglaries,smuggling,pettysnat£hing, / 
and theft.” Some of Copal’s followers -j 
remained ‘energetic participants’ in tlm 
subsequent 1950communal clash in Gilcutta ' 
and retained a deep communal antipathy 
towards the Muslims.” A section of Gopal’s ' 
Bahini developed a close association with 
the Congress Party. But others like Ram ' 
Chatteijee became involved with Left politics 
and at one time served as a minister in the . 
Left Front government.” lntere.stingly 
enough, we have only one example of a 
Muslim - Lau Mia - who was initiated into 
the ‘criminal’ world during the days of the 
1946 riots.-"' 

Many of the registered Hindu goondas 
shared general revivali.st stereotypes. One of 
them proudly recalled how he had set fire 
to Muslim huts during a communal clash in 
196) and gave vent to his anti-Muslim 
feelings thus; “Muslim males maltreat their 
females. They contract more than one , 
marriage, mainly because they want to 
increase Muslim population as much so as 
to place Hindus at a disadvantage’’.*" We 
al.so have iastances of non-Bengali convicts 
generating tensions between the city's 
Bengali and non-Bengali inhabitants. For 
instance. Bairam Munia and Bala Shaw, 
originally hailing from Bihar, had their 
“goondaism characterised by extreme ; 
communalism ...towards Bengalis”, and 
utilised any opportunity like the communal 
turmoil of May 28,1967 to organise violent 
attacks on Bengali localities in northern and 
centra) parts of the metropolis."' On the other . 
hand. Subodh Chandra De of Narkeldanga 
gained a particular notoriety in terrorising 
non-Bengalis, while Ramjam Ali of Canal 
West Road excelled in persecuting Bengali 
Hindus with the help of ‘non-Bengali 
ruffians’ 

Often an adverse or unanticipated 
happening in one’s personal life goaded 
one to join the ‘goonda’ life. Ranjit Kumar 
Bose (alias Runu) was a prominent football 
player for Kalighat Sporting Club. But the 
Club’s defeat by the Dalhousie Club in 
1944 was widely attributed to his betrayal 
for a bribe of Rs 3.IX)0. This suspicion 
caused his expulsion from the Club and an 
ignominious end to his sporting career. 
Runu then became a frustrated person, 
readily developing connections with bad 
characters and degenerating into a ‘tough - 
and alcoholic'."' 

Goondaism’: Forms of Expression 

The goonda files throw light on the modiu . 
operandi of the goondas. The activities of 
the Calcutta underworld recorded in police 
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Shr( Manubhai Kotadia 


On Mia) of my eoiatgini on lla fiovd ind on my own tala). I 
mdmd k yov il • viiy worm ind cwdal wokomo to Ha IHh Annial 
Otnoral MtoUni of yow Compony Tta Dincton' Rtport ind Ha 
Audllid PeooMik lor Ha yw ondod on 3 tit Mtnh, ItM hma tain a 
you landi kr lonatmi aid wWi yow pmmailta, I ilal kla Ham ■ 
md. 

TIa Compiny lad inoHat good yar wllli 1 tunavK a Rt.)U.a Cram, 
OraMPronaRpITjgt Cram ind Ha Nil RnH a Rots 07 Cram 
Wlal a grilitylng a tna )a Compiny hu Khavid Ha Mglaa iwr 
lat pram Md bmovir dormg Ha yiir 103 ^ To ilara witn you lla 
fraiti a tia Incranid ptolKi. your Oractori lavi tKomnandid lla 
dvIdMdatM 

EpdMfflio StaMfia 

TIa MdiM Monomy lai wHnmid • ridicil clangi m lla kot km 
ynn md ) Ml tain Incmitngly It) Hat Ha MIm InduitriM wU 
hwi k ta mon compittivt Pott Inkmity md Inhnallonilly Fa Ha 
•mnk luooioiivi yiir, Ha wNllar Cod Pn taikwid Hi bktiingi 
In lla him a p good Md llnaly monioon. Tia bodgrami produoPon 
hn touclad p pigp a 11 $ million tonnn, kn cotporaa molH taw 
ihown ki fflirlad Improvinant In tta pralHnPUlty ind tta loraIgn 
inwitmmt.Inflow Pii goni up to iround US ) 4 5 Slllion Thi 
mlnaurlng a mdirict km, roductren in direct km, ca a ki 
Pikraa ram md cPmgN k lla dopncaPon ram law prawd ratal 
iPmului k tta Induitrlil ictMtm InOiUon bn tarn conkiiad md 
kia umtir contra a iraund IM Foreign ixclangi riiiiwi law 
Pouigionid to US 3 IT Billion, Ha Stock Mirkik taw onci igiln 
wHniHld Piioymcy md owrnll indialrlil production hm cmiidiriply 
goM up whlcP HI Ha taaky >lgni a tta grewk md tta proipick, 
Fpmt Productivity ind Firnari' Pioipirity 
Vbur Compmy a commltlid prlnailly lor lugtar firm producknty md 
mon preipirfly k lla krnar Kuplng k vkw kli pliiloioppy a lla 
Compmy, uii law tram protucing a tta puk a our cipielty md 
diipilcliing to tta Put a our iPIDy krtHIziii round ki eouary 
ictarding to ki GowrnminI a Indii'i illocillon TPii yia ki 
ttaiaom Ml Pom imlka md dimmd a il tta km fwtllzHi vfe, 
Um, MIP md CAN bn Pim wcilMt I mial pul m record Pa iml- 
Imlworlidointiyour ProducPonind MrakiPngpoopaaila Compmy 
In rntaHng lucb Jrimindooi dimind. a lirtiltiiri In lla 


Tta Pnduck a your Compmy III biwig CM ana IkMl brand kagi 
In la counPy und« la Prwd lana lUimadi' TU kagi li PMid m 
lla piaUty a produck ind kc quildy a our nanpewir I mure you 
Hal la Compmy a commlkd b miinkln bigb ikndia a preducto 
Md Ngb amdiid a mrvlcii btta kmati 
ppiWlMi Prlctng 

Tta GowrnminI a Indii Am innouncid Him imtatint policy 
tackioni k Ana, IIM wbkb WH law la kr ■ mcbmg akcli on lla 
ferlNzH kdutliy: Tbm kckidid kcnm m la nling pnci a Uni k 
Ha krmiri Py 3 M. conlnuiPon a tta idboc lutaMy on pboipbitK 
md pcknle liftlllari ind doconia a AS, CAN md ACI, Tta kcnm 
In lla Mlkg pnci a Urn, I k bit wll na afmt Ha conoumplon a 
Uno n igmiit tta biekdrap a Hw ba Hal durkg la ymr tnt-Kt 
Ha prion aon ikiply rand by 30 %, connumpllon hid narglnilly 
bacmid, FuiHar, Itapriei of firtlluri rakthn b foodgrek pilcm 
bn dnliiad Pmm Ha Sewinmmt bn nkid Ha minimuffl wppoit 
prtonafoodgnlniMdcimcrapi Tta doconia a AS, CAN mdAQ 
would mul m anp kcnm k tta nlling prkc a km toiVIZHi b 
•a kimm md Hal coniumpbon k way k ga idnnay ahckd, Tb 
mairi lla conHnuoia bnlh ind grmith a tta brtlllnr Induitry k 
kdli, tta llna bii npinid lor i Nitioml Firtllair Pricing ind 
OMrlPolon Poboy k ta fakuad m i bng kim bnk Tin Oowrnmint 
k qulkmliid a tbk nalkr md It a bopid Hal tta Qovnnnwa WU 
mm mnounci i lulkPk palcy, 

ProducHon 

Your Compiny bn Kkid mwi kin 100 % cipielly ulllzaion >n Hw 


maa Phnk producing hilllare md ebomleai, Tta Ammmk I Um 
PImk Khawd producttan a 1 , 33,731 tomai a Um a owr 110 %' 
cipicity uHlIzabn md 4 , 73,207 tonnn a Ammona a owr 106 % 
cipnlty uHHtakn, k Ha Nkopbnplak Group a Pknk. Ammonium 
Nttroplioipfnk Plml pradund 1 , 32,174 tonnn md Cnklum Ammoaum 
Nbrik Plml Kbkwd produabn a 1 , 00,347 tonnn riglibring in 
kcnm a iround 47 % mpnly ulllzakn oWr la pranoui ynr u 4 ilcb 
Il in unprwidinlid luccni icMimd krougb In-boun kebacil 
innoviPon Tta Maianol Pimt producid 1 , 00,032 lonnii 1.1 Ha 
Forme Ack Plml produoid 1,317 krim wib cipieHy atoPm a 101 % 
md 1 ll%nipiclbnly, wNcbinkikdloilonawilrorndiiicilha 
producton pirforminci icbkwd ^ your Compmy, 

Makitliig 

AnoHar mllntora lebliwd by your Compiny k Ha ricoa lumowr a 
Ri,OS 3 ,OI Cram, During ki ynr under maw, in iggngik a 
10 , 14,332 tonnn fiitlinn wire idd wMcb b inoltaf record a your 
Compmy, Tta nln a bauarkl cinmicik bn oonPkukd agnMcinty 
k la tummr ayour Compmy n Ha nm mclad la imgbt a Ri 142 
Cram vklcb worlB oa k round 22 % a la tola nki lurnowr a la 
Compmy, 

CdrpomiPliM 

To iwH a Ha opportunHy abrid by Ha Utanlkid kduitrkl PoHcy 
innouncid by Ha Oowrnmmt a Indli ii ilio to inwrgi u i 
multl-iictor Indnlrlil eompai;, your Compiny tai drawn up in 
imbkoui Corporik Pkn, Tta Compiny bn ilnidy amtlllid nona 
prokck br UnpanankHon web a SynOaik 6 n GHanlon Un) kr 
MHtainl'l Paa Md Argon Rwowiy Un) 

Pwltati Undr Iw p Imniiil p tkH 

I nay now braily nanlbn Ha iMn a la vrbn prokck undr hbrn 
by tta Compmy kr Imparnnkbon, 


mxlanoi krougb Hkdit rerdi, Aonrdtngly, Hbn ban dwmd IM 
your Cwipiny Ilal nkoil 23,300 knna a Mahma ad 1M0 knm 
flf Formle Tiw IMhMi MMfto li MQMf iiiOQura 9 liiQ vMc)) 

uN nm knign nobmgi br la country Md I wad aw wbamiaiy 
korim Ha prail a la Compmy tar tta eurrml ywi, 
knport of Piilllliiri 

k Imping wHb Compony'o prinary goa a oRkanl Mrviem for - 
IncraMifi^ Ihi kfn Iwr kMftf of OlMton Iwi dMUid to 

onkr kb bidlog Mkrlly, oopootaly hita taiHllnr mkr. kOalM 
koknn, I bn bm rtaddod k bnport 1,00,000 kmao a DAP tar tta 
oonoumpian a Ha tarmon a or Mrrkiknd, Wo bopo k onkr kb ko 
trading abrtUliin mo kroowok kdra copraoaika, Tbk Hal 
oiaun ml Orly owlkbta qumbiffl a taiMion k kam tarn ooctar kl 
am Idd mbimn k tta lumonr md pnllkMlta a ko Compony, 
Emkait 

t tad monOorad k you a Ha Earaordbary Ooranl MnHng bad m 
IkbFmnniy; tOMkayowOonpmylopInnkgkgbb tarkiEm 
biuo a US t too MlUtan, I im doHgbkd b Inform you Hat your 
CompnykontarkglaCuremirMwIkmlauoaOlobaOmoataty- 
Rioilpk (GORi), Tta nodwbom tar ko Em hm bow bnn orginlood 
a II kipcika hnnckl md oomnarokl oonliw ako world, Tta kun 
a GORi, boiMn wvkg k Mnoot afl rm) k tta kemn a Ha 
prami. 


Tta Compmy, w nporkd b you int ynr, bn jotiad bmdi wWi Mfi 
BPCbimIcikaUKhrHalnipli n ank t IonaAgbcAcldProjid lim 
Hippy to Inform you kit tin Imphnantiian a tbk pro)ict k 
prnmilng n pr wboduk Tta bnlc mgkMrkg work bn ilraidy 
bum comptakd md mmbmea iiiclan bn aw comnancid war i 
vkw ta taking idmnligo a tta raw llbiralkid policy, tta t00% EOV 
Awbe Acid nojoa bn bom conwitid Ink DornnHc Tirlf Arn UiHI, 
ComoqimHIy, Ian world ta in memw a iround Ri71,7g Cram m 
tta coa a Htk prejoct wbicb will ta ma wHb from kc inlimil emb 
gmiraHm, 

TDItAiHIhaPri^ 

Nirmidi Cbimitur Paroebimlcik timllid (NCPl), I Compiny 
Ineorporitad n i joint wnlura botwim your Compiny md Cbcmaur 
Engkwikg AB. Smdm k bnpkmMllng bok la Anhia md TDI Prajicti, 
Tin wW PrejM in takg bnpkmmlid k tan ptam ind tta Hra 
pbm a lla Praicta conikbng a Ndrotanam ind AnIIra Plinta 
togiHar uHk tta common Off-SKi fiolMln will go into 
produclkn mm, Tta tatar a ktmt hr TDI Panttatalmpkmmbd m 
Ha Mcond pbm tai ilraidy bim conwitid Into hduilrai Uemn 
Tta Itamckl nqirtamml tar la Impkmmtalkin a In hU projMb law 
bim IkdHip wib tta Fkmckl hatlultan md Bmki To mnl wlb tta 
pnt a Ha coa a tta projict NCPl lad Mknd la MpW nartat Wb 
wkwiaEquIlySlamka monk. You wfU ta bippy k krai Hal tta 
Inwitori biw onci igiln ripmid Hair conMinci In tbi 
mmigimml a la Compmy by Wokbwrtrly owr lubnitblog k Ha 
NCPl'l PuMc kiui by 11,3 Imn VOur DIrickn tala tbk opportunity 
to conwy kilr tairt-talt Hiinki k ora ind ill wbo biw midi ki 
Eipilly kwi a NCPL 1 grand tuccni, 

TV Otott ShtH Pfojiot 

VIdiOCM Nirmidi ElicHonln Umilid (VNEl), incitar jwa wnturc, 
promotad by your Compmy bn oiriody gone kb produaion md tbi 
unw wlH lebira i hmiowr a wound Ri,20D Cram pw mnum 

BuboUiBfy Compony 

Ao you m iwin, Qujnl Nornidi Auk Lkukd (GNAL) wn dwtand i 
Hekkduartalunlk lOOOwHbkkomnnksaHnScklndinbklCom- 
paUm (SpoeW Provkfoni) Act 1913 md ONAL bn cooiod moa a ita 
opmboni ikw 1)03. TM onMIna MOamml wtk Ha Fhanckl kiH- 
tuHoM/Bmln tar Hair dun bn bnn iiitwd a md your Compmy m 
tta guinnkr a GNAL Mr tin prtndpol md Mirwt ouktandlng dm k 
Ham, bn anodyroanidkollnt koiamootattaigiiod wnoua 
Eiport^lgn Enobiiigo nmliigi lor Ha Country 
YOur Compmy k commIHid rat only tar hIgMr profit md connqriwby 
good dbrUond k tta ibonholdon, but Um br mnHng wluobk bmgn 


Wa Booa a DIraelon bmn ilglily ta) k kko ol ano tar kwoHng Ha 
kwo b bk lurpluo k grawk mm aicb a tarHIm, cbmilnh md own 
kkoonunomcatan, Aconrdkglyi I Mifflonndum a Undwmndkg (MOU) 
hm bnn ilgnod wHb i Compwiy In ko Mlddta Ent tar puHIng up m 
Um Plml pravDod wo ga tawonba arm md condIHoni from Hat 
OMnunoi) Tbk k oopnkly k ngnd k prko a tta nobnl gn md 
provkion a okor tacUlHoiflnlroilrueturi, In com Rio tornw pro 
tawunbk, Ha kwcbiaa would ta prolkbli md Ha tarVInr praducod 
Han would ta breugbl k kdk tar nk k Indkn mwlia n km iidai 
wide gop a donand pnd lupply, Tta proem of 
dkeunkn k on md kimbnMl docktan cm only ta tikm on Ha bnk 
a trmi fiwunbk b Ita Compony Sbnlkrly, iRimpk in w br 
nptarlng ki poiilbliny a Inwaing In oHiir praitiblo cbomicil 
produck lucb w Argw Qm Rwowiy Unit Expmilon a Mkina 
cipicIty, ok, 

Tta klKommimlcilkn Hold k now imorging Hold In tta counliy Wo 
bivo in Hcolka Etactrenlci Dbrklon wHb tralnid mmpowir 
TbiiifOro, iHimpk no on k got ipproprkli tocbnology In the 
lolicommunleitlon field witb o mew to uHlizIng Ita cepecHy md 
eipiMIly a tta neetaa nanpowr In tta Elecirantae Drvkkn a Ha 
Ciimpmy md a tta wme Una odd k tta krnova end praOtiblky a 
the Compiny 

AmrdiRnnovilloH 

k tta quia tar nlikvlng wcelknn, your Compmy bn dkpliyed i 
Ngb dejpMaki wmmllkaiHbrkcbnlca knowltan YOur Cornpmy 
bw wm Hn bighia kcbnlca knowttan iwiid durkg 1903-94 bom ko 
Firbllnr AnockHon a kdk br la HiM yow k ouccenlw wbleb k t 
neoid Tta knowbm wMomtadoakko NHropbwpbok Oreup a 
PImk, Tin moa krpoilM d k ai ak n a GNFCi portamimw, bowiwr, 
k mn In tta 7 tb MUIton bran a Urn bokg produood In only 327 
wkndw diyi eomporid b ko )k MlUkn kimw pioducHon a Um 
Mbkwd wrtar k 344 wkndw diyi. 


Betara I conchido, I mua eompUmea ko Umigmaa Tnm a your 
Compiny hnded byOa Mmo^ Dtreebr under wbow anwrdeMp 
your Compiny bn Ulan rapid ilrkn. Your Compony bii boon 
fortunik k taw o highly moHvitid ind oommltkd kim a 
Miploikn, TMi kyity, diwlkn md lard work taw cuhnlnelod k 
bigbw predueHon md biglar proflta, I bow Ha kmaiae plioowe k 
Hanking neb one akom, I iln) ta filHng ta my duly, HI do iM 
moniton ko wnpirilton md ouppoil ntandod b tta Coinpony by Ha 
Gowrnmmtakdk, GouommoaaOuioiit Naioialind kkr n iH m ol 
Hninolil InilRuHoni, commorelil binki, formor conoumori ind 
Inwibn, I look tanmid k Hak oondnuid ouppoit 
JflrNWD 

Skbnaa a Mill Mmibha Unk) Ontanm, aoa lOk Amua Gon- 
aa Mnbng aibo Compony bold m 2ak Sopbimbr, 1994 aiOO pm 
a ko Rogiaorod Olllco, Tbk dm Ml purport k bo Ha pnwodkgo a 
Annuli GmorN Mwllbg, 
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Iilcs cover a wide range - snatching, 
extortion, theft, murder, robbery, dacoities, 
wagon-breaking, smuggling, gambling and 
biackmarketeenng The goondas usually 
operated in organised groups, often in the 
nameot clubs such as Bharatiya Jatiya Bahini, 
Frontier Batch and Bullet Sangha Local 
gymnasia and physical training centres 
provided them with operation bases 
Firearms and missiles of all sorts were 
ireely used 

,Some convicts specialised in particular 
crafts Ram Singh Gill was adept in raiding 
taxis and automobiles on highways'^ 
Sheikh Ismail and Rabindranath Dhar 
excelled in rail dacoitiesBabulal Kalwar 
employed a number of massage-boys in the 
Maidan who were trained to extort money 
after performing a massage '* Milan acted 
as an agent of landlords to dislodge 
tenantsCharles Neville Chambers (alias 
CN) developed an expertise in 
photographing young girls and (hen raping 
them A close link can be detected loo 
between brothels and goondas Many of 
those listed as goondas began their careers 
as pimps some even as procurers lor 
American soldiers stationed in C alcutta 
during the second woi Id war'' Such loughs 
otien clashed with each other for control 
Over prostitutes the piostitutes themselves 
were subjected to vai lous torms ot extortion 
by goondas ovci the share of spoils ’ 

It was not unnatuidl tor a goonda to 
amass an impressive lortune llcmanta 
Kumar Mandal owned a lorry and a 
limousine A police laid on his house once 
yielded Rs bS 48*) in cash and the discovery 
ot his rich bank account containing about 
two lakhs ot lupccs I SIS gm ot gold and 
hink diafts and cash ccmticates to the tunc 
ol Rs SS (XK) 

1hc Calcutta police in the aftermath ot 
independence introduced a new category of 
goonda tiles speed icatly concerned with what 
came to be dubbed political goondas - a 
term used to segregate the law breakers 
who had political connections But such a 
classdication appears to be a misnomer The 
files of the so called ‘political goondas' 
belong to the penod of Congress mimstnes 
in West Bengal A careful reading ot their 
History Sheets reveals that the convicts were 
essentially Lett activists belonging either to 
iheCPI(M),CPI RCPI arCPI(ML)”whose 
characterisation as goondas’ enabled the 
police to treat them not as political prisoners 
bulasordinarycnmtnals On many occasions 
the police did not even bother to insert 
details of convictions against the Lett acti vists 
arrested tor ‘goondaism’ 

On the other hand Hanlal Pandey (alias 
Hana) continuously escaped police arrest 
because he was a “tavounte ot the Congress 
MLA “Many ot the accused having Icttist 
sympathies were arrested during such 
political stiuggics as the 1949 agitation 


demanding a fair deal for East Bengal 
refugees, the 1951 anti-tram tare rise 
movement, or the 1959 protest against 
inflation TheirconvictionsundertheOoonda 
Act did not strictly conform to the spirit of 
that piece of legislation ” Some amongst 
those who were categonsed as political 
goondas' such as Dhora Mahato and Punit 
Goala and implicated with smuggling or 
other anti-social business, were actually 
noted trade unionists Significantly 
enough the entnes in the files ot some 
political goondas’ having Naxalitc 
altilialions suddenly stop atier their 
arrests Perhaps this indicates theirdeaths 
in police custody-a recurrent event in 
those tumultuous days of the 1970s 

We interviewed some political activists 
once listed as goondas in police files but now 
leading settled li ves with self-employed jobs 
They admit to having used firearms and 
bombs against their political rivals but would 
distinguishthciractsfromordinary criminal 
violence Looking back to the past they now 
appeal to realise how political leaders had 
utilised their muscle power tor narrow 
intcicsts Consequently, they nurse a deep 
disillusionment with those who wield power 
in society" 

G(X)nda and Si All. Com ours a 
S vMBiont RiiAnoNSHip 

While the poliic remained busy in bnnging 
disruptive political activists within the 
cnminal told some ol the listed goondas 
could forge links with the administration 
One Dilip Singh secured his release from 
the high court because ot a deliberate faulty 
use ol a punctuation mark in ac ructal passage 
of the police detention oidei *' The link 
between the state and some goondas become 
particularly sell evident when the police 
record admits withdrawal ot their cases in 
public interest * or when someone like 
Prithwish Kumar Bose - once dubbed by 
the local thana as a ‘notorious cnminal - 
has his history sheet discontinued alter a 
particulat year*' It is also doubtful how 
Nang Wai (China Tony) holding a foreign 
passport, continued to defy a government 
order lor his repatnation without the police 
acting as an accomplice ** Sometimes senior 
police officials confidentially desenbed a 
character as a dangerous cnminal "'or a 
menace” or a pest to the people ol the 
locality’ “'or a’ desperate cnminal (having) 
insatiable greed for easy money ** or a 
"danger to law and order' or a 'notonous 
dacoit” *' Ol as one ’ who earned on his anti 
social operations with unabated tury”Yet 
the 'criminal could not be convict^ before 
the law-court tor lack ot sufficient evidence 
Phoolchand Kahar or Ranjit Kumar Haara 
thus continued to commit crimes by paying 
insignificant tines and sutfenng small bouts 
ot imprisonments'” 


According to the police, a dearth of i 
evidence against a ‘crinrunar was caused by 
a general refusal by local residents to act as 
witnesses for tear of retaliation by the 
toliowers ol goondas' But this was not 
always true The police files themselves 
contain references to witnesses recognising 
a culprit during an identification parade*’ 
oracrowd seizing the goonda and handing 
him over to the thana ** We also have an 
example where the police had to act due 
to popular pressure This happened in 
Gouriban when the local people, dismayed 
by the police silence at Hcmanta Mandal's 
misdeeds organised a resistance movement 
under the aegis ot a Shanli (Peace) 
Committee and forced Hement s arrest 

III 

Popular and Police Perceptions 
of a "Goonda’ 

At this junctuic I would like to introduce 
some complexity into this apparently 
simplistic presentation Let me dr, w your 
attention back to Gopal Mukherjee (Copal 
Patha) and juxtapose the police perception 
of him with a popular attiiude towards him 
He was and is still viewed by many of 
hts neighbours as the grandson ol the 
greit revolutionary Anukul Mukherjee as 
one who had protected Hindu women 
during the 1946 Calcutta carnage, as one 
who IS a patron ot philanthropic activities, 
as one who assists in the organisation of 
national celebrations such as Netajt's 
birthday What is true of Gopal Mukherjee 
might also be true ol great many goondas’ 
Like any othei member ot the society, a 
goonda also possesses multiple identities, 
one form gaining precedence over others 
at particulat historical junctures A goonda 
may generally indulge in lawless acts out 
of sell interest but on some other occasions 
he can be a protector for his neighbours 
against outside interference 

To lesnlvc this prohlcmatic of reconciling 
the two antithetical perceptions, theoffictal 
and the populai we need to evolve an 
appropriate methodology In western 
historiography ot crime such dichotomies 
between otticial and popular perceptions 
on criminals have been to a large extent 
resolved by a judicious use ot broadsheets, 
pamphlets and anonymous letters or 
handouts whose linguistic form content 
and dictum indicate that they had emanated 
from the lower social order ” Peter 
Linebaugh has iccenily utilised the 
biographies ot men and women hanged at 
Tyburn to establish the relationship between 
crime and civil society in 18th century 
London *" Unfortunately laigely bec.iuse 
ot the low literacy level it is difficult to 
lay our hands on such popular literatuie in 
India In such circumstances oial history, 
despite Its inherent dichotomies can he of 
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gretc help fiut I have found a great degree 
ot reluctance on the part ot convicts to 
recount their past deeds How to understand 
the popular perceptions o( the goondas will 
remain a challenge tor historians working 
on> the Calcutta underworld 

Conclusion 

The set of police files on ‘goondas’ 
examined above-which today would 
fashionably perhaps be called 
‘texts’ - could have been presented in a 
ditterent light For example, the post¬ 
modernists - believing in the dictum 
“history is never present to us in anything 
but adiscurstve form” - would have surely 
undertaken an exercise ot deconstruction 
The 'deconstructive strategy’, as Denda 
puts It, involves an overturning ot 
'hierarchies’ and ‘release of dissonances‘ 
within any speech or wnting and hence 
a ‘disorganisation ot an inherited order ot 
thought Undoubtedly the 

‘deconstruction methodology can yield 
interesting results But those who view 
history as a study ot changing social 
structures are laced with an analytical 
problem when posi-modernists aiguc that 
reality is delincd purely as language and 
consequently past dissolves into literature 
An extreme post-modernist position would 
extend the argument on the autonomy of 
discourse to the point of making it a 
historical factor in its own nght This, as 
one critic rightly points out ‘blocks oft 
explanations ot change over time based on 
more complex interactions ot material 
conditions, culture, ideology and power 
It there is nothing outside the text, then 
history as we have known it collapses 
altogether and the fact and fiction 
become indistinguishable from one 
another’ T o quote a pertinent comment 
by Gabricllc M Spiegel 

Out most lundamental task as historians 
IS to solicit those tragmenud inner 
narratives to emerge from then silences 
In the final analysis what is the past but 
a once material existence now silenced 
extant only as sign and as sign drawing 
to itscll chains of conflicting interpictations 
that hover ovei its absent presence and 
compete for possession of the relics 
seeking to msciibc tiaecs of significance 
upon the bodies of the dead 

We thus need to identify the overarching 
coherence evident in the polity, economy 
and the social system The two documents 
on enme require to be examined in this 
context 

Methodologically, therefore, the Goonda 
Files have immense potential to open new 
dimensions in our understanding of a 
particular aspect ol crime and criminality 
in 2()th century Calcutta The ‘goondas’ 
need no longer be looked cither as criminals 


per se to be ‘'cast, forgotten, on the dust- 
heap of time”, or in the context of law 
which in modem times has become central 
to ruling class ideology, substituting in 
many ways the role that religion used to 
play earlier The hitherto untapped police 
iiles gi ve us an entry point for understanding 
the goondas as social entities who not only 
challenged the established legal structure 
but often their own class too 

Karl Marx had aptly noted “The 
’criminal’ produces not only crimes, but 
also ‘criminal’ law, and with this the 
professor who gives lectures on ‘criminal’ 

law.. A historian ol ‘crime’ need not be 

an expert on ‘cnminal’ law But his study 
of ’criminal behaviour must go beyond 
the investigation of isolated acts Society, 
‘crime and criminals are interrelated, and 
any worthwhile research on criminality 
depends on the adoption of an appropriate 
contextual framework, as is the case with 
the histones of nationalism, imperialism or 
othei facets ot social life Historical 
scholarship on crime' in India is still in 
Its infancy "“The more we can utilise such 
unexplored sources as the goonda liles the 
ncher will be our historical understanding 
of the Calcutta underworld which certainly 
demands detailed rcscaah as a relevant 
theme tor reconstructing the social histoiy 
of the metropolis It is in this spirit that 
the present essay is !,ubmittcd tor 
discussion 
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DISCUSSION 


Gravity of the State 

Tejaswini Niranjana 


THANKS to Aiiin Kumar Painaik ( Idealist 
llioiis / P\\ \ti nisi 6) the* discussion 
ol Koiii wliieli his been going on in these 
pages has been e \plie illy shitted to questions 
ol methexiologs which ought to be ol (he 
kiremust itnpoitanec loi (hose invcstigaiing 
popular cultuic qucsiions which are usually 
not loicgioundcd in oiir eagerness to sec 
whdt IS bciiiu Slid (III this case about a 
succcsslul liliii) I'aiiiaik diawsotii Jlicntum 
both to how the aieumcnts arc made and to 
their general iiii[miii suggesting that deep 
idealist picmiscs uiidcilic my methodology 
and give use to lund imcntal cnors What 
Patnaik pete CIV cs is ciior stems I torn what 
I would describe as (he deliheiatc choiec ol 
an analytical pioccdnic in which the sets ol 
distinctions made hy Patnaik arc not seen as 
viable* It IS a pioccdnic that to mv mind 
drawsccnirallv 1 1 oni the i aihmkmgol Mai xisi 
theories ol idcologs \ baste pre'misc ol my 
analysis IS (he Iiii|K.‘i iiivcto/niroiKivc to not 
simply sec the siau* tlic nation nationalism 
or‘tficmasses isunchangmgentilics Instead 
I sec them as being lapidly reconstituted and 
re-ligured m these times of widcspicaJ and 
pervasive fMihiical .md cconumic changes 
To retonstiuci Patnaik’s ptemises there is 
an essence ol the state (and any argument that 
tails to giasp this essence, piesumably its 
coercive nature is fallacious), just as there 


IS an e ssenccot nationalism Uieal nationalism 
which IS diMcient liom the instnimrailai me 
ol It and dillcrc'iit presumably trum the 
imaginarv representations of it) The slate tor 
Patiiai)e IS (lie e I issie sovere ign state, which 
cxcieises [Hiwci in a certain way over its 
suh|ccis and includes pci haps only the 
legist ituic ihc ludiciary the police army 
etc li has to he then a stale that exists totally 
sepal ale I torn and outside ol its citizens' 
hclicts about It Whcthei Ihe subject believes 
the stale IS all powciluloi not is onPatnatk's 
account quite immaterial to hts or her 
actions It lollows that any attempt to 
charaeicnsc the slate today as also in< lading 
Its lepicscni Kion iin media popular culture 
hleraiuie)isciionuoiis Inoidei tocharaelcnsc 
the stile coiicctly then one should ignore 
(he sheet matciiality ol these representations 
and ihc veiv leil cttects they produce In 
Tlit\t\ on h IK limit Marx had suggested 
that the notion ot human essence was not an 
absti action but wis made up ot an entire 
ensemble ut sck lal relations Extending this 
insight to account tor the essence of state 
or ot naticm might yield a more complex 
undeistanding of the workings of powci th^ 
we have hiihciio been able to achieve 
1 am gratclul both to S V Siinivas ( Roja 
in'LawandOrdci State tPVP May I4)and 
Arun Patnaik tor pointing out that the middle 
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class rejection of the state does not nccessanly 
tndii ate a re)cciion ot its coercive capabilities 
that arc in tact needed toi the iransturmalion 
ot the existing CLOiiomic regime Instead ot 
{^molishing my argument, as Painaik seems 
to think It dues, this ‘duality' .ictually 
strengthens my contention that the state is 
t hanging and we must look for Us elteits’ 
m the most unexpected places A new India 
IS being fashioned today, and the stale (imaged 
in lU old soveicign lorin) is not the sole agent 
ol the changes that arc being wiouelu In t.ict, 
the conjunctuic ot globalisation and 
nationalism is transtormmg both the state and 
Its leprcscntations £}o we, then, have a h.isis 
tor saying that the young men watching Rojn 
in Devi Theatic m Hyderabad lot example 
arc ck'ludcd and/oi are 'using' nationalism 
when they shout 'Jai ,Sri Ram or ‘Pakistan 
Murdabad'' How are they to be distinguished 
from‘the masses who possess the true spiiit 
of nationalism ' Why do we need to sav that 
the ruling paitics and then ideologues use’ 
this ‘spiiit ’ When chief election com 
missioncr Sesh.in ciidoiscs Rojci as a film 
every patriotic Indian must sec or when the 
BJP's L K Advani confesses how moved he 
was by the scene ol Afo/« c heio sacing the 
burning Indian flag, aic ihev simply ming 
nationalism Ol are they expressing then belief 
in a vciv poweilul version ol it ’ How is it 
that ‘oui’ nationalism is alw.ivs to use 
Patnaik s woids a genuine belief and 
someone else s IS meictalk' ’ Pei haps there 
are diffcieni nationalisms to call one good 
and another bad may not tell us very much 
about their cl fee is 

This brings me to Paiiiaik s Liiticism that 
in attempting to distinguish hetwein 
Nchruvian nationalism (pio wcsiein but not 
anti-MusItm .ucotding to P,itnaik) and 
umtcmpuraiy nationalism (which I h<id 
suggested was pro western and ilnitfoit 
anti-Muslim) I have become hopelessly 
contused Let me .itiempt once more toclaiily 
my |X)ini fheic is it seems to me a maioi 
difference between 19i()s Nc Imn laiiisni .iiid 
I99()s middle class neo-nation.dism lo 
claboiate this we would have to look into 
the composition ol the citi/en subiect m 
India Ttie Indian in the I9th centuiy 
emerges marked or iodc*d (since the maiks 
ate not visible) as up|Kr-casie/middle cl.iss 
Hindu and m.ilc 1he Indian comes into 
being assevci.il schokiis havedc monsii.iied 
simult.meousi) unequ.il to thecolonisei .ind 
claiming supeiionty to him iiiceit.iin lealms 
The post-mdepeiuleiice Indian theieloic, 
professes lo be nioie ee.iht.iiian .ind more 
welfarist th.in the libeial ciii/ens ,ii the hc\iit 
ot empiie, and claims to siiivc loi the 
eiadication ol all loinisol ‘backw.iidness 
Thcconjuncluieol nationhood and modemity 
in which the new citi/cn emeigcs also pioduces 
a secularism that )ii(Klaiins its ti.inscendence 
ol caste and icligion Tlie (Hunt to be made 
about Nchtuvian nationalism is not simply 


that It was not anti-Muslim (It was not simply 
pro-western either, but i hat needs to he dcbatol 
elsewhere and at length ) Tlic lormatiun ol 
the ‘Indhin m the l9S()s was not explicitly 
dependent on an anti-Muslira discourse, 
because-as I have aigucd-the citi/cn- 
subfect was hhIiiI among othci things as 
Hindu Today m the context ot globalisation, 
the hidden maikings ol the Indian citi/cn 
sub|a t aic being tevc.iled. and c laimcd without 
cmbairassment by the uppei-casle Hindu 
middle class I his lack ol emban assnient can 
go unremarked upon in a |x)si-cold w.ii new 
world Older in which Muslims aic being 
relentlessly demonised the displ.iy ol the 
maikersol dilleience - here dillerencc as 
privilege ts cle.iilv part ol the agenda ot 
libctalisation and glob.ilisation Perh.ips we 
nc'cd lo lellect on how that which we think 
ot as good iNeluuvian oi leli liberal) 
nalion.ilism - underpinned by a notion ol 
who IS the seciiliV Indian citi/en- is being 
mlli'ited lodav into middle class iieo- 
nationahsm lo dismiss the latiei as uses ot 
the nalioiuhsi spun and not the leal thing 
would be lo obsenie the ciucial idcolottical 
shilts ih.il aie i.ikine pl.ite 
Perh.ips we need to ask it new loiins ol 
politic al i.ition.ililv itseli arc emeiging in the 
9()s Perhapsihen.ition.ilismol populai cinema 
UL(ni India kuminid 1^42 ALm< Sion 
and ni.iny othcis) oi ils viewers is not |ust 


‘mstrumental' 1l scenw to me that tt we are 
making any kind ot c lam?loengage in cultural 
critique, we must take mass-produced popular 
cultuicscnously, torn isnot only thccoerci VC 
power ol the state that fashions subjects but 
multiple practices on multiple sites, including 
cinema Just as it is not through state violence 
alone th.ii hegemony is .ichicved hut also 
thiough the various instilulionsot civil society 
It should be evident that the debates over the • 
ine.imngs ol key political concepts such as 
sec ulai ism concepts whic h underlie oui scTI- 
pciceptions and guide our choices aie taking 
place today not only in political parties and 
111 new spa|x:t shut impon,inlly mnianyrcalms 
ol wh.it has been seen as merely social’ or 
‘cuituial lile The terrain ot popular cultuie 
IS one such lealm where meanings aie being 
contesk'd and redelmed a piocess that exists 
whcthci wc chiHisc to believe in it or not It 
one ot OUI t.tsks as ciitnal intellectuals is lo 
challenge siiuiluies ot dominance wc need 
to lust undeistand how |X)wer relations work 
I iday how domin.iiicc isheinerecoiilmuied 
Ihis leconlic’iii ilion ,is I have been 
suggesting IS iioi h ippc’iiinc’ only in si.itc 
jHilicy Ol si.iic .iciion siiui till luiictioiis ol 
what Wc may call goveiniticiii aredisperscd 
.ill ovci civil society Which is whv the 
leconcepiu.ilisine ol ihe state in oui 
Intel vent ions .md oui theories seems so 
necess.iiy ind so in cent 
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CHIEF MINISTER SHRI 
CHHABILDAS MEHTA AND 
CABINET COLLEAGUES CONVEY 
DIPAWALI GOOD WISHES AND 
NEW YEAR’S GREETINGS TO 
ALL CITIZENS OF GUJARAT. 


During the year gone by, 

we faced boldly the natural calamities 

one after another. We did not allow any 

hindrance in the pace of Gujarat’s development. 

The co-operation of all of you has now 

become imperative for the 

rehabilitation of calamity affected 

Gujarat’s economy and also the ^ 

affected areas of the State besides 

Reconstruction of Gujarat. ^ 

Lot us take a pledge on the 

occasion of now year j 

to fulfil our goal of 

making Gujarat 

prosperous. "X 


-Chhabildas Mehta, 

Chief Minister, 

Gkqarat State. 
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LETTERS TO EDITOR 


CPI(ML) in Uttarakhand 

V\JIT ROY ( I'tiardkhand and Lclt’s 
Irtelcvancc OtU>hcr 1) gives a oiic-sided 
piLturc ot the Uttarakhand movement, the 
Leit s approach to it and the Mandal issue 
It also makes a wrong assessment ot the 
Lett's linking puwcf m the Hindi heaiiltind, 
especially in the national capital, Delhi 
The policies .icti vi ties and sinking power 
ot the rPI(ML), which is playing an 
important rule in the Hindi heaiiland needs 
stime explanation The CPI(ML) considers 
all nationality movements as integral parts 
ot the neo-democraiic movement going on 
111 India Uteielore we support and lead as 
much as wc can, movements like 
Uttarakhand Jharkhand etc The real issue, 
whiih IS becoming clearer day by day, in 
llttaiakhand is ol tormation ot a separate 
Stale Ait the bourgeois parties like the 
Congrtss BJP SP and BSP are trying to 
dilute the popular demand ot the 
Ultaraktiandi people eithei by raising the 
Mandal issue or by other means and the 
media aluays plays a supportive role in 
this However all then el torts have gone m 
\,uii biiausc at last the Uttarakhand 
movi. ment the leadership ot whii h is in the 
hands ol a |oini liont ol students and ollice- 
cinployces is advancing within democratic 
norms with its demand tor the tormation ot 
a separate stale During the period when the 
SP-BSP BJP-Congress suicceded in 
creating contusion the CPI(ML) asserted 
the popular demand lor a separate siak and 
exposed the real motives ol these panics m 
implementing the 27 pel cent reservation 
tor the Backward Classes among dillereni 
sections ol the masses. Our student 
organisation theAlSA which is m a leading 
position in Kum<iu did this job verv well 
I he C Pit ML) held rallies on August 20 at 
all eiuhl distiict hcadquaricis ol 
Uttarakhand A |oint Ironi ot thcCPi(ML) 
and the CPI is trying to give the Uttarakhand 
movement ilelloiieniaiiun With these and 
many othei iiiitunivis oui paity is in a 
strong position in the Ultaiakhand state 
moyemem 1 he student movements in the 
Allahabad Benares and Jawaharlal Nehru 
universities are ltd by the AISA which is 
the most populai student movement in the 
Hindi belt In Poorvanchal in UP the 
CPI(ML) IS developing a popular peasant 
movement and our piesenec in Bihar hardly 
needs any elaboration 
I am in agicemeni howevci. with A)ii Roy 
tm the itrowing nielevance ol the CPI and 
the (T’llM) All the <i( tivilics ot the CPItM) 
aic centred on saving their government in 
West Beng.il Rathei than using the state 
uovtrnmuii as a me>ins to complete the 
levohition in India it seems the CPI|M)’s 


final target is to save the government of 
Jyoti Basu For this the party is implementing 
the New Economic Policy m a better way 
than the Congress, it is opposing and 
repressing nationality movements and other 
democratic movements and it is busy killing 
left activists It is, therefore becoming 
irrelevant, day by day, in the politics ol the 
toiling masses However, tor the Indian 
bourgeoisie, the CPI(M) represents good 
communists because it is discharging all the 
duties of a capitalist party m the guise ot a 
communist party 

But the irrelevance ol the CPKM) mus( 
not be equated with the irrelevance ol the 
lelt movement The revolutionary lelt the 
CPI(ML). IS becoming moic and more 
relevant lot the oppressed people and also 
m Indian iplitics 

Raman SkivAsrAVA 

Gha/ipur 

Bijnor Riots 

riir artiile on Biiflor Riots l%« 92 by 
Amnta Basu in youi esteemed weekly ol 
October I IS blatantly biased against the 
Hindus The article is mcraly a commcntaiy 
by the deposed chairman ol the Biinoi 
municipal board Aliab who is depicted b\ 
the wntcr as a sacrosanct ligure 

The riots to my knowledge were puicly 
local and wcic not inlluenccd by any ol the 
Iront organisations ol the RSS 1 hey were a 
direct outcome ot Ihc Sadhhavana rally 
organised by Mulayam Singh I have known 
the realities ol ihe city ol Bijtioi as m> 
grandfaihct hailed Irom this place and was 
a Irecdom lighter 1 he city was witnessing 
polaiisation ever since the Meerut riols .ind 


the Muslim popuiaiton. which is in a 
maiority m this district, was bent on settling 
scores with the Hindus tot the deeds or 
misdeeds committed in Meerut 

The name ol my uncle, Ahhay Saxena. 
advocate has been mentioned m the article 
as the local VHP president and the writer 
has conveyed in het write-up that he and his 
organisation weic responsible lot the riots 
However the truth is that Abhay Saxena 
was in the Congress Party till October 9, 
1990 the day Mulayam .Singh Yadav 
addiessed his Sadhhavana rally m Bqnor 
He was arrested and booked under Ihe 
National Security Aci Ihe same night on 
grounds ol engineering tiols and being 
linked to the VHP Ihc lad that he was a 
menibet ol the VHP was not known to him 
till he was handed the charge sheet The 
whole exeicisc was at the behest ol the 
Bahuiaii Sama) Parts Ml A Sheikh 
Suleiman and his stooge Alt.ib this was 
because Abhay Saxen iwas iconsi intirritani 
inlhcircvcs is he h.id pic vctilcd them tiom 
atlollinggovc inine nt l.ind toihcir issociates 
and diawing jiccuiiiaiy benclil liom this 
I he .uiesi w isapic condition pul by Sheikh 
Suleiman bcloie Mill warn Singh foi making 
Ihc rally a success bs iianspoiting Muslims 
to the tails 

Ihe riots too were pcrpcHaled by the 
same vested ink re sis to provide subst.ince 
and cicdcncc to the charges Ilamccl against 
Abhay Saxena In spite ol all that Ihc 
chaigc sheet h.id so many liKiphoh s that ii 
tailed to convince the 1 uckilow bciuh ol 
the Allahabad High C oun iiul llu idsisoiv 
bo lid ot NSA that Abh ly Saxen i h.id any 
involveincnt whalsoivci in tin iiois 
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The Real Issues 


W E have yet another ofticial assessment of the state of 
the economy after three years of stabilisation and 
structural reform. Not surprisingly, the focus is almost entirely 
on short-term developments and the many serious issues that 
have been thrown up by the reform programme are sought to 
be swept under the carpet. Though the claim is advanced that 
along with the reforms there has been a decisive thrust to deal 
with the accumuialcd problems of poverty, illiteracy, 
unemployment and low standards ol living of a very large 
proportion ol the population, little information is provided on 
how the enhanced 5 per cent f iDP growth or the higher growth 
in agriculture and industry, the improved foreign trade and 
balance of payments pt>sition, the claimed rcctillcation of the 
fiscal imbalance and the tightening of monetary control arc 
contributing to redressing poverty, unemployment and social 
deprivation. The question is important because after all short- 
tenn achievements of the type highlighted in the government 
note had been chalked up earlier also in the 1980s, except in 
regard to the external sector. 

The government’s reform policies are predicated on the 
percolation downwards of the bencfiLs of growth, as is 
supposed to have occurred in the east Asian economies. But 
if there is one lesson to be learnt from the experience of these 
economics, it relates to the importance of the creation of 
certain specific preconditions and the active role of the state 
not only in the provision of social and economic infrastructure 
hut also in determining the priorities of development. The 
ea.o Asian countries built their economic success on a base 
of relatively successful land refomi, markedly lower inequality 
of incomes and assets, impressive literacy and health standards 
and much higher levels of domestic saving and capital 
accumulation. Apart from its active role in these respects, the 
state in these countries also ensured high levels of investment 
in advanced technology industries and implemented clearly 
thought-out import substitution strategies. It is this socio¬ 
economic environment which made it possible for the poorer 
segments in these societies to better withstand the buffeting 
of the free market. Their high skill levels gave them a 
minimum of protection against exploitation. The initial 
conditions of relative equality and high quality of human 
capital enabled these countries to achieve further improvement 
in the distribution of incomes and assets even as their 
economies were undergoing structural adjustment. 

Indian society is obviously very far removed from such 
conditions. Tbe disparities of personal incomes and assets, 
always very considerable, have been increasing. So have 
been inter-regional and inter-set^oral (rural/urban, fgrm/ 
non-farm) differences, 'Rie educational, healti) and staiifary 








standards of the bulk of the population are depressingly low. 
Domestic saving and investment have shown little growth 
over the medium term. Above all. the growing inequalities 
and the erosion of real purchasing power of very large 
sections of the people are becoming a'major consftaint on 
industrial growth. Where are the elements in the stabilisation 
and structural adjustment policies which could he expected 
to deal with these serious adverse circumstances? 

The official assessment takes note of the improved 
agricultural output in 1993-94 and 1994-95 following thi: goixl 
monsoons. However, the endogenous growth potential ot the 
agricultural sector has actually suffered because of declining 
public and private investment. The situation in this regaid has 
further deteriorated as a result of so-called financial sector 
reform. The resultant lower availability of institutional credit 
to agriculture together with the drastic chopping of subsidies 
is bound to affect agricultural growth. The government is also 
silent on how the f(K>d stocks of 30 million tonnes, about a 
third larger than the buffer stock norm, will be used for 
creating employment and productive assets. Instead there is 
airy talk of large grain exports as a way of dealing with the 
qpcumulated stocks. 

The official assessment understandably spotlights the 7.8 
per cent rise in industrial prixluction in the April-Junc quarter 
of this year, with the growth in manufacturing output still 
higher at 8.8 per cent. The major contribution to this growth 
has come from the automobile sector and from consumer 
durables. Output of consumer durables has grown by 12.6 per 
cent in the quarter compared to 2.5 per cent in consumer non- 
durables and a mere 1.7 per cent in an essential item of mass 
consumption like cotton textiles. Capital goods have shown 
a growth of 18.3 per cent, but much of this has come from 
commercial vehicles, with output of medium and heavy 
vehicles growing by 132.6 per cent, reportedly due to special 
defence orders, and of light vehicles by 41.4 per cent. The 
sustainability of industrial growth will really depend on how 
broad-based it is and how widespread is the effective demand 
for industrial products. This is where the advei^ consequences 
of structural adjustment for income and asset distribution 
become relevant.. 

Restoring the fiscal balance has been a major plank of 
macro-economic adjustment, but the government’s claim 
that this is being achieved by restraining non-plan expenditure 
does not bear scrutiny. According to the most recent reports, 
the Qghth Plan resource shortfall is now placed at Rs 60,000 
crone at 1990-91 prices. How the all(x;ations for the social 
sectors in particultur have dwindled in real terms is wed 
known. Even the cldm that inflationary expectations have , 




been curbed by the measures taken by the 
government is quesoonable, for the rate of 
inflation has once again crossed the double- 
digit mark if the final index of wholesale 
prices IS considered 

Finally, to balance of payments, the one 
area which has Witnessed impressive 
improvement in the last two years Ihe 
butid-up of foreign currency reserves (other 
than gold) ot $ 20 billion is of course notable 
But the level ot reserves notwithstanding, it 
can hardly be asserted that the task of 
harnessing the external sector to impart 
dynamism ti^ the growth of the domestic 
economy has been adequately tackled 
Indications are of a widening of the t«dc 
deficit to about $ t to 3 5 billion in the 
current year and probably $ 5 to 6 billion 
next year, or almost equal to the current 
accouni deficits Further long term sustained 
growth of exports requires a high 
technology base which cannot be created 
without state policies of dynamic import 
substitution 1 he large capital flows would 
probably continue at about $ 4 billion this 
year as well While foreign direct 
investment will remain at last year s level 
of around $ 620 btllion the bulk of the 
i apital Hows will continue to be in the form 
of portfolio investment by toicign 
institutional investors (Fils), GDRs and 
offshore funds 1 he argument that the latter 
Hows are to be preleiied because they are 
non debt tteating and because the foreign 
investors bear the risk in portfolio 
investment only conceals the fact that such 
flows nevertheless involve a heavy cost tor 
the economy which could turn out to be 
even more onerous than that imposed by 
foreign borrowing That apart even such 
foreign direct investment as has come our 
way has haidly gone into advanced 
technology oi export-oriented industries 

These issues must be laced in any 
assessment of the performance of the 
economy in the context of the economic 
leform programme but the government is 
loath to raise them The reason is not 
difficult to guess there is enough evidence 
that the particular set of policies followed 
in the last three years or so has led to 
reduced employment a shift towards part- 
time and contract employment erosion of 
purchasing power constriction of the supply 
of public servic es in areas such as education, 
health and drinking water and, above all 
accentuation of inequalities between classes 
of people and regions of the country 

PUBLIC HhALTH 

Missing Links 

THE government is reportedly negotiating 
with the WHO for a new scheme to 
strengthen its malaria eradication priS 


gramme which will be directed towards 
upgrading the community health centres 
And typically it has determinedly shut its 
eyes to the numerous and detailed critiques 
that the current programme has attracted 
in the wake of the recent spate of malaria 
deaths in different parts of the country 
Not surprisingly, the health ministry 
mandanns are more concerned about their 
own priorities of strengthening the middle 
of the medicare system at the cost ot the 
primary level As has been pointed out so 
frequently, the annual plan has in fact 
lowered the targets for setting up PHCs 
and sub centres 

In recent months reports have once 
again brought out with vivid clarity the 
many faults of omission and commission 
of the national malaria eradication 
programme The most important point 
being made today as it has been made for 
a long timir is that the pnigramme (or tor 
that mattei any ot the othcrdiseasc conliol 
programmes) rests on a poor data base 
with little epidemiological content This 
has meant increasing separation of the 
disease control programme and the socio 
economic and developnientai issues 
connected with the appearani c and spread 
of the disease In the 195()s when the 
health policy was being evolved there 
had been much disiussion about 
incoiporating health aspects in all 
development programmes be they 
irngationoi tlierailways Initially protects 
tor expanding the railway network or tor 
new irrigation and power piojccts did 
attempt on paper at least to assess their 
impact on the epidemiological picture of 
the local populations This was soon 
shelved The neglect of the health 
component in the planning of the Narmada 
dam IS there for all to see - even today no 
attempt has been made to assess the extent 
of malaiia and other vector borne 
diseases lust what is the connection 
between Raiasthan's now famous Indira 
Gandhi canal system the associated 
water logging and the spread of malaria 
IS yet to be assessed and determined 
As a consequence of this the country’s 
health programmes have had the limited 
objective of repairing the damage 
caused by the supposed development 
programmes and/or their indifferent 
implementation For instance, the 
emphatic promotion of cottage and small- 
scale industries has never bothered to 
address the fact that thereby ill-health 
environments are not only being created 
but sustained 

An example of this short-sighted 
approach to public health was the plague 
epidemic, where the health system had no 
links with the few who could and did 
monitor conditions which could be 
expected to result in an outbreak It is also 


true that the vast medical reseafch 
community has completely dissociated 
Itself from public health issues The recent 
warning issued by two scientists about the 
possible outbreak of dengue fever in the 
coming months is perhaps a rare example 
of the scientific community in health 
concerning itself with public health 
Another such was many years ago when a 
campaign was mounted against the US- 
funded genetic control mosquito unit a 
project aimed at introducing genetic 
changes to control the breeding of certain 
types of mosquitoes on the basis of a 
c ategoric report by C G Pandit who pointed 
out that the control ot one type ot mosquito 
may well lead to the entry ot another 
which could in turn lead to the entry of 
yellow level into India Ihc medical 
research establishment has grown 
enormously in the last tew decades, but 
entirely independently ot the health 
establishment T he lack ot epidemiologic al 
content in public health programmes is an 
incsitable consequence 
It would also he naive to believe that the 
plague and malariadeaths h ivc shaken the 
health ministiy to a new aw.irem ss 1 he 
fact ol the matter as has been stated with 
iciciencc to Ihc new scheme being 
negotiated with the WHO referred to 
above is that there is fear that the picture 
ot ill health will scale away potential 
buyers ol Indian goods abroad and 
consequently loieign investors It is 
curious that so much fuss is being made 
about India s disease picture whereas 
till recently Bangladesh was a leading 
supplier of textiles m spite ol the vast 
spread of diseases like cholera which has 
become endemic there The fact ot the 
matter is that hcallh has never been 
intcgiated mb) the economic blueprints, 
either of the establishment or of the left 
Both have relegated it to a secondary 
issue to be dealt with when majot 
SOCIO economic issues have been resolved 
In part the fault toi this sorry state lies 
with the short sighted and blinkered 
understanding of the left and progressive 
forces of health as a political issue 
which needs to be not just linked to but 
integrated with economic policies and 
programmes 

POLIIICS 

Sanction for ^Terrorism’ 

IN November. 1984, soon after the 
massacre of 3,000 Sikhs in Ekilhi, two 
civil rights organisations (PUDR and 
PUCL) had brought out a leport titled 
‘Who Arc the Guilty''’ The report listed 
the names ot some 200 persons who 
were alleged to have either directly taken 
part in the killings or instigated them and 
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shchmd dte atieged cntmnaU After 10 
years ot administrative complicity in 
protecting the killers and judicial 
procrastination in bringing them to book. 
It IS perhaps time to bring out another 
report, this time titled 'Where Are the 
Guilty"'’ 

The 1984 report had accused 16 
politicians, mainly from the Congress, 
and n policemen Later the government 
appointed the Ranganath Mishra 
Commission to enquire into the allegations 
relating to the killings and another 
committee comprising justice Dalip 
Kumar Kapooi and Kusum Lata Mittal, to 
enquire into the conduct of the police 
during the riots Both the commission and 
the committee indicted some ot the persons 
idemitied in the PUDR PDCL report and 
added the names of a large number ot 
others recommending their cases for 
prosecution However till this date the 
majority of those identified as guilty by 
the PDDR-PUCL report and later by the 
government appointed commission and 
committee have managed to escape 
prosecution - not by absconding but by 
flaunting then clout with the Congress 
Party and the administration 

What has happened to the guilty of 
1984 during the last 10 years' Quite a few 
have been able to climb the ladder of 
success Hukum Chand Jalav who was 
the additional commissionci ot police 
in November 1984 and who was 
recommended for summary dismissal by 
Kusum Lata Mittal was promoted and 
retired as director general civil defence 
Sewa Das another police official similarly 
indic ted who was DC P of the cast district 
ot Delhi in 1984 was piomolcd to the 
position ot princ ipal ot the Polit c Training 
School His colleague Chandra Prakash 
who was then the DCP south distnct ind 
was also indicted by Kusum i ata Mittal 
was promoted to a senior position in thi 
Anti-C orruption Cell 

Among the guilty poliiicians Sajjan 
Kumar is the most widely known figure 
He found a place among those indicted by 
thePUCL PUDR report the Jain Banerjee 
Committee (set up on the recommendation 
ot the MishraCommission) the Poti-Rosha 
Committee (set up by the Janata Dal 
government in 1990) and, most recently, 
the Narula Committee (set up by Delhi's 
BJP government) All these otticial 
committees have recommended action 
against Sajjan Kumar yet this gentleman, 
whose alleged involvement in the killing 
of Sikhs in the Mangolpuri area ot Delhi 
in November 1984 is widely known 
continues to play a high profile role in 
Delhi politics The most eloquent testi¬ 
mony to Sajjan Kumar’s power - whether 
It IS called political or criminal or a 
combination of the two - was provided in 


September 19^ when the mucb4ieaied 
CBI sent a team to his house m Delhi to 
arrest him, but had to beat a humiliating 
retreat after a mob of his supporters 
held the members ot the team captive 
tor over four hours During the period of 
their ‘imprisonment’, Sajjan Kumar 
managed to procure anticipatory bail from 
the court - through an advocate who had 
been a government counsel against the 
same Sajjan Kumar in 1989, but who had 
switched to become his defence lawyrer in 
1990 Today Sagan Kumar has emerged as 
a major decision maker in Congress 
politics in Delhi determining the 
distribution of tickets among the parly’s 
aspinng candidates tor elections 
Anyone following the successful careers 
ot these politicians and policemen who 
had been repeatedly branded as criminals 
by commissions and committees appointed 
by the government itself in the last 10 
years cannot but conclude that neither the 
ruling party at the centre (irrespective ot 
Its political complexion) nor the 
administration and the judiciary has 
demonstrated any serious will to punish 
those behind what remains the worst 
massacre of members of a minority 
community in the subcontinent after the 
holocaust ot the 1947 partition When the 
established institutions in a democratic 
system fail so abysmally as they have 
done ovei the last 10 years to provide 
justice to the victims ot communal 
onslaughts the failure paves the way lor 
popular s int lion fur retributive justice by 
terrorists 

BIHAR 

Aroused Aspirations 

BIHAR chief minister Laloo Prasad 
Yadas s record breaking garib' rally at 
Patna on October TI must be an object of 


tome ^toiogical interest. Aboia half a 
milliqp of the rural masses, a good part o( 
them from the lowest depths ot poverty 
and social misery, converged on the state 
capital in response to the chief minister’s 
call, even though his commitment to the 
goal of poverty eradication is by no means 
fully beyond doubt What is surely 
undoubtable is that he does not have any 
clear conception of the ways and means of 
achieving the goal Be that as it may, even 
if Laloo Prasad Yadav’s chief inspiration 
was nothing more than vote catching tor a 
second term of chief ministership, the 
rustic masses, including “halt-fed and hall- 
clothed families’, to quote one newspaper 
report, “tied together to avoid gelling 
separated or lost in the jostling mulutudes”, 
must have come to Patna in response to 
some received signals about socio¬ 
economic upliftment Laloo Yadav may 
or may not backtrack on his promises, 
but the aroused aspirations of the masses 
will not be easily doused This indeed is 
the positive significance ot the great 
spectacle staged by the chief minister, 
reportedly at a heavy cost to the bankrupt 
state treasury 

It will also not do to dismiss the 
rally simply as a mobilisation ot Laloo 
Yadav’s caste brethren Even it Nitish 
Kumar s revolt and the subsequent 
formation ot the 8amata Party may 
indicate a certain rift between the Yadav 
and Kurmi leaders of the party its 
repercussions do not seem to have 
reached the outback sufficiently to 
aggravate the caste-based divisions ot the 
rural masses broadly under the influence 
of the Janata Dal 

What all this underlines is the mobilising 
power ot the call tor garib solidanty 
which should be a lesson to the suppose¬ 
dly organic leaders of the oppressed 
masses some ot whom had rushed to 
Patna to bless this inauguration ot Laloo 


ASSISTANT EDITORS 

EPW IS looking for Assistant Editors with academic background 
m the social sciences, particularly economics, and a lively interest 
in current affairs Writing and editing skills are a must and 
experience in academic or mainstream journalism will be an added 
asset EPW offeis a stimulating work environment with 
opportunities for developing particular areas of interest 

If you are interested, please write to the editor, enclosing 
educational and piofessional details and specimens of published 
matenal/writings 
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' Ytdav*s deciton cato^ugn. The CIT(M) 
* bad double representation apart from 
Jyoti Bastt, the party was represented 
by his politbureau cdlleague, Sitaram 
Yechuri CPI sent its ranking leader, 
dbaluranan Mishra, a Bihan mass leader 
hunselt Nothing is wrong with this, but 
these parties should realise that they 
must not hand over the Bihar ‘garib’ as a 
sacrifice to Laloo Yadav’s populist 
demagogy-a distinct possibility rooted 
in the virtual absence ol the militant 
lett in most areas of the state Unqualified 
eulogy to Laloo Yadav and his etude 
histrionics can only create more dilfi- 
culties lor the task of generating critical 
consciousness among the Bihari poor 

SRI LANKA 

Promises to Keep 

THL victory ol Chandrika Kumaratunga 
in the presidential election early this week 
with a record number ol voles is an 
emphatic vote lor change notwithstanding 
the other factors which contributed to the 
outcome Given this, the president'eleci 
and the People’s Alliance(PA) will now 
be under great pressure to lullil the 
promises made during this campaign as 
well as the earlier one 

The campaign itscll was marred by 
violence, including the death ol some SO 
people in the human-bomb attack which 
killed the United National Party (UNP) 
leader and presidential candidate Gamini 
Dissanayake Amidst accusations that the 
PA’s attempt to persuade the ITTE to 
begin talks had only resulted in govern 
ment laxity and allowed the 1 igers 
greater freedom to operate, Chandrika 
Kumaiatunga called off the talks 
However, the concessions on the 
movement of goods to the north-east 
continued Ihc people’s appreciation of 
this came in the clear win she registcied in 
the north-east a small but significant 
contribution to the record 2 million votes 
she polled Support also came from the 
shifting of allegiance by S Thondaman 
who alter considerable vacillation decided 
to throw in his lot with the ruling party 
Kumaratunga was also able to garner the 
support of those who want her hands 
stiengthened in the hope of a resolution 
of the long-standing conflict in the 
north-cast 

T he UNP, on the other hand, had been in 
disarray even before the earlier parlia¬ 
mentary election and the assassination of 
Dissanayake and five other leaders 
worsened the situation Had things been 
otherwise, the party should have been 
able to get some mileage out of the killing 
of Dissanayake In the event, Shrima 


• V ' • ^ ’ 

Dtssth»yake. who took hershtitihusbfuid's 
place, made a poor showing, giving 
Kumaratunga hardly a fight in most areas 
Her poll plea that a UNP president would 
act as a brake on what she saw as the PA’s 
tendency to authoritarian rule fell on deaf 
ears Voters probably wanted to give the 
PA an unfettered reign, given the mess the 
UNP had made of the economy and the 
ethnic conflict 

At the moment the president-elect 
appears sincere about keeping her 
election promise of abolishing the 
executive presidency in eight months 
and giving more powers to parliament 
But her appointing her mother Sirimao 
Bandaranaikc as prime minister lor the 
third time, has come as a surprise 
Kumaratunga had said publicly that 
Sirimao Bandaranaikc would he made 
president once the nature of that office had 
been changed 

The other promises which have been 
made during the presidential campaign 
verge on the ridiculous Rs 2 (KK) a month 
for every unemployed scImmiI leaver until 
she Ol he finds a |ob, an allowance ol 
Rs l,S00 per month tor families with 
incomes belcw Rs 2 000 While these 
promises may lit into the PA’s approach 
of supporting and strengthening welfate 
measures the Sri L ankan economy is in no 
posi tion to afford these doles 1 he grcaici 
good IS obviously in creating more 
employment and in ending the conflict 
with the Tigers and thus reducing 
defence and police cxpendituie This 
needs a long-term ec onomic strategy which 
Kumaratunga busy with changing the 
form ol government, may sideline in the 
near future 

RUSSIA 

Yeltsin’s Moves 

SIGNS that president Buns Yeltsin 
IS taking seriously the race lor the 
presidential election in 1996 have begun 
to emerge Using the collapse ol Ihc 
rouble as the excuse he has consolidated 
his hold on the government by dismis¬ 
sing some top-ranking ministeis and 
government functionaries and replacing 
them with others fhe most significant 
of these changes is the elevation of 
deputy prime minister Anatoly Chubais 
to the post of first deputy prime minister 
m charge of overall economic planning 
Chubais IS the only surviving member 
in the government ol the original team 
of ‘radical’ economic reformers which 
Yegor Gaidar had gathered around 
himself 

A significant feature of the reshuffle is 
that It has undermined the position of 


iMime mfnfster Victor CSwmotnyrdin who 
IS a possible presidential candidate lor 
the 1996 elections The hold of the 
reformers on the guvemmeni has been 
strengthened while that of the moderates 
has been weakened Viktor Gerashenko, 
the sacked chairman of the central hank, 
and Alexander Shokin, one ol the 
deputy prime ministers, who resigned in 
protest against not having been consulted 
on the appointment of the new finance 
minister, were both allies of prime 
minister Chernomyrdin whereas Chubais 
and the new finance minister, Vladimir 
Panskov, owe allegiance to Yeltsin 

It cannot be ruled out, of course, dial the 
collapse of the rouble and his desire to 
ensure more competent handling of the 
economy did play an important part in 
Yeltsin’s decision to bolster the position 
ol the pni-changers in the government 
Nevertheless Chernomyidin cannot 
remain unscathed by the changes He has 
always emphasised the need to no slow 
with economic lelorm that apart he owes 
his present poweilul position in part to the 
cmeigencc ol the current Russian 
parliament which is dommalcd bv a 
combination ol so called consers iiivcs 
and modcialcs Chernomyrdin was 
successful III sidelining the more radical 
rcfoi niers after the pai hamc mars i Ice i ions 
last year only because ol the backing he 
got from pailiament Auainsi this 
background it is clear that in making the 
changes he has made Yeltsin has decided 
to lake the risk of alienating parliament to 
an extent This is bound to weaken 
Chernomyrdin s position since he is seen 
as representing the ideological orientation 
of the dominant combination ol fiictions 
in the parliament 

Of course duiing the period he has 
been prime ministci Chernomyrdin has 
been quietly consolidating his position 
within Ihc country s political apparatus 
by appointing his men to key government 
jobs So tong as he remains prime 
minister he may therefore be able to 
weather the impact ol the changes made 
by Yeltsin But should he be divested of 
the prime ministciship he may lose 
some of his stature by the time ol the 
presidential election It is significant, 
therefore, that Andranik Migranyan one 
of Yeltsin’s key advisers, recently 
launched an open attack on the prime 
minister Is Yeltsin preparing the ground 
tor getting nd of Chernomyrdin ’ 


On account of the Di wall holidays, 
the issues ot November 5 and 12 
have been combined 

Ed 
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lAIA IKON AND SUM 

Back on Track 

TIS(’0 iht l.ii.i ll.mslui' lompiin h.is 
shtmn potloiin.iiiii with lui s.ilcs 
intuMsinghv 1 '|vi loni Im iIk v- « 

94 whuh IS .iiirihui.ihli. m tin ri.io\L'iin}; 
sled industiv Ihe s iipei.iiiii]|! 

piotit up hv M |K'i sent loi the vc.ii iiiidei 
icsicw Net piolii iiKie.iscd hs ^1 pu leiii 
.iiul .imoiiiiicd to Ks 1X0 iioie .le.iiiisi .i 
iiieic Ks 4cioie in the Inst six imniths I he 
(.niiip.iiis il.iimstli.ii tile peiloiin iiiii w.is 

.illesiLdhs ihei.sii4iiii II insiiioii.il l.ulois 
like .uidilion to lixiJ issiis .nul tsputs 
sales and niaiuiiis to show luiihsi 
iinpioveineni in subsecineni sens Ihe 
lonipanv h.is annoiiiu.id iilivulciuiol 10 
pel Cl.Ill loi the seal .is .le.niisi pei cent 
III the I'KVioiis veil 

Hail me the tube diMsion .ill Ihc oihci 
divisions ol Ihc loiiipiiiv did well with 
sesei.d ol the III obt.limii'' ISO OOOO 
ceitilic iiioii \Sith the iiiaikci loi tubes 
leniiiniiie si len iiit the opei.iiions ol the 
liibi division was iclvcisi.lv iliccicd Ihc 
liibi division ol Hu coinpans Ins been 
iw.irded the ISO *>002 cc iiilic.ilion \s 
pait ol Its nioidcinisatioii pioc'i.iniine the 
cotnp.inv coniinissioiicd the one niillion 
tonne pel annum hot snip null din me the 
lallei hall ol Hbn 94 It plans to inipoii 
lai^i quanliliis ol steel to inn its oiu 
iiiillion tonne eip.iiitv hot snip mill 
While the Inst sl.ib c.isiei is in opei ilion 
ihe seeond sl.ib c.isiei iiid Ihe second I I) 
shop .lie expected to he conipleted in the 
eiiiient linaneial seat As a p.nl ol its 
chversilie.iiion pl.in ihe coinpans h.is set 
up I wo cement ninls at Soiuidih .iiicl Jojobc i .■ 
diiiinjiihevcai nndei icview loilhepics nt 
It Is pioposed to make use ol the laijle 
marketing neiwoik ol A( ( lot the sale ol 
c enient 

Ihe eomp.iiis duiiiig the scat withchew 
liom the aieii.i ol eominodit) expoiis 
Though the deeisum was made long .igo 
It hac) eontiniied to ship lio/en IimuI to 
tullil Us eommilmenis Ihe eompan> s 
cxtioiis loi 199 V94 went up by 11 pci cent 
while Its inipoits were leduecd bs 22 per 
cent Sled and engtnceiing goods loiincd 
amajoi sh.iteol expoiis lollowedbs'expoii 
ol raw maieiials Ihe coinpans s sie'd 
expoiis accoiinlc'd loi per eeni ol total 
sled exports by the main pioduceis in the 
industry 

With a Slew ol nieieasing Ihe share¬ 
holding ol the rata gioup Irom 7 |ier tent 
lo 15 pet tcnl Ihc company pioposed ti 
piclercniial issue ol warianis to l.tia 


eomp<mits and assc>ei.ited eiitiiies Ihc 
lirsi euio conveinble bond issue ol 1i lOl) 
million was siiccessltills coiiiplclecr m 
I ehiii.irv 

rile coiiip.ins me lined .in expenchtutif ol 
Ks 7IW I ikh on K ind I) loi the seat iindei 
lev lew which is 2 ^ pei cent inoie ih.in wh.ii 
w as spent 111 the pic V ions last Spccilic .ft.is 
ol K .nul I) concent I ition .iie piocessnut.ind 
optimum iiiilis.ition ol i.iw m.itciiais 
development ol iicw uKidesol sled indtheii 
pioecssing w.istc inilis.iiion .nul eiieigs 
eoiisciv.iiion 

SI'M lAI SUMS 

Improved Performance 

Special Sleds i snhsidi.nv ol I it i lion 
nul Sled ( oni|v.niv nul .iKo the 'nee si 
III mill iciniei ol led vviies m ilu cotiiilis 
h IS shown inipiovi d peiloiiu.iiu c with net 
s ill s eoim' up bv Is pci cent lot 199' 
94 ()pei lime'piolil h IS howc vei dedmed 
hv 4 pel cent Iheic h.is been i decline in 
the I'losspiolii bv 'Speiccni mdneipiolit 
It IS also gone down hv ’’’peiionl I c|mlv 
dividenddisbinsi nieiit h.isiiuic isecibv 24 
pci cent llioudi I III otlui iiuome ol the 
eonip.nn w.ishidurhv IDS pel ceiil Ihc 
eonip.invexpoiied 16 2(H)M I ol steel wiies 
and 7(H) Ml ol wiie lods thioiich l.iti 
Sleds ex|ioii division Iniporis declined 
hv M pel cviil Ihc debt ii|nilv i.ilio h.is 
conic down sh.i'piv I’lolii.ibihiv i.iiios 
VI/ iiiiiiii on mvesinieni letmn on assets 
.mil letiiin on s.ilis h.ive hem low 
( onsci|ite’iit to the low piolii.ihilily the 
eonip.inv has .innounceci a dividend ol 25 
|iei cent lot the ve.ii is comp.iicd to tOpei 
cent in the previous yeai 

Ihe cold lolling mill which was 
eomniissioncd m Maieh l‘>95 is now 
si.ibihseel and has exceeded 5(1 |K'i cent ol 
i.iiedcapaeitv Ihe thiusi miheiiiiient year 
would he (o le.idi the i.ited eap.iiitv with 
maximum output in value added piodiuls 
In the wtie division (he pioieet loi Ihe 
manul.ieliiie ol low icl.ixalion stranded IK 
will' was eomniissioncd in Nl.iieh Ihc 
eompany pl.ins to exp.itid its g.ilv.intsed w nc 
cap.iet(v<it Bottvh to45 (KK) M r lor which 
It has obtained pei mission Irom Ihc 
govcinmeni lot impoito* leehnii .il knowhow 
to set up st.iie ol the .tt galvanising tines 
lo iepl.it e Ihe existing lines I his will help 
in quality upgiadation, pioduetivity 
inipiovemeiil and tost saving 

The vonipanv has incigci plans with 1 ala 
Metals and Sirips which will enhaiiec the 
company's position in the cold rolling mill 
industiv 
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Diversification Plan 

Cionipion(jie.ives India sl.iigesiclectiieal 
eni!iiieeiing company in Ihc priv.ite sector, 
h.is icgisleieci .in incie.ise m not s.iies by 18 
pel lent loi I99< 94 Ihe opei.iting prcilit 
have gone up bv M )U'i cent while the net 
piolil lumped bv 151 per eciit Another 
notable leaiuie is the lall in oihci income 
.iiid non ope'ialiiic nieonii by 6 per cent .ind 
X(l |H’i eeni lespeeiivelv Ihc tomp.inv s 
expoiis nine iscd by 17 pei cent while 
impoits iiicieised bv a modest 7 |U'i cent 
I he I onipaiiv has aiinouneed a dividend ol 
U) pel eeni ig.nnsi 2()perecntni(hcpicvious 
ve.ir I he c oiiip.inv scales to toi.il.isse'ls and 
ns s lies III gloss .issets lem.imed .a a high 
ol I lOpirniit.iiuMI 2pcieeni lespt viivcly 
■ III ill bi ii|iiiiv i.ilio has eoine down 
sienil 11 anils 

r tonipion( III .ive'sli.isdeeiilciliodiversilv 
Its iiiivnies nid.ieioiihnulv idimilledIhtee 
ni.i|oi.neas iiuigv teleionimunie.ilioiis.ind 
iianspoii Wiih ihis ihe lonip.mv expecis lo 
.iihiive 1111)01 e’lowth in sales hv the end 
of till eeniuiv A Ks 26 eroie pio|eel lor 
die 111 imil.uiiiii ol b.itierv ehargeis tor hi 
lech applu.iliotis like ecliiilai telephones 
.mil p.igeis IS beme set up near M.idr.is m 
Maii.im.ilainagai bv International 
Coniponenis India (K'll ) This |)io)e'et is a 
'oint ventuie bs C lompion Greaves and 
liileinalional ( oniponenis (oipotaiion 
(Hong Kong) whuh in iiiin in i subsidittry 
ol Il'C I'SA Anoiliei |omi vcniiiic with 
Inieinaiional ( omponcnis and Igarashi 
Me'eiiii.il Woiks ol J.ip<in h<is eommeneed 
pioihieiion ol nneio motors at the Madias 
expoit piotessing /one i UP /1 The eompany 
.ilso pio|Mises to set up a unit <it Hosui lor 
m.mulaetuie ol syniheiie tnsul.itois .ipd 
biushings .1 suhsiitute for pottelain 
insul.itors Aiiothci ol the eomp.inv s |oini 
veniuies is lot the m.inul.ietureot solid state 
energy meters the m.inut.ielining senuc 
beingGuigaoninMarvana Aeeoidingioihe 
lomp.inv, the plant waseommissioneddunng 
the year The eoinp.iny has also enie'b.d into 
one mote )oml vcntuic lot the m.imtlaeturc 
ol elcetiie battciy chargers which is a l(X) 
per lent cxpoH-orienlcd unit This unit is 
also loe.itecj in M.idras and was launched 
diirinc Ihe ve.tr under i es tew .ind is evpce ted 
lo he opei.itioniil in the euneitt vear 

Ihc lompany has been Ionising on 
Rcsearth and Development and has invested 
Ks 290 l.ikh iniKuliie mg ni.in\ 4 >e w products 
lo strengthen its leehnologv thrce-ticr 
organiSiitional siineluie has been cicated 
consisting ol corporate K .md D SBl) 

21^1 
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Tata Iron and 

Special 

Crompton 

Morarjee 

Glaxo India 

« Finanual Indicators 

Steel 

Stceb 

—Greaves 

GociiWag 



March 

March 

March March 

Miuch Maah 

Dec Dec 

March March 


1994 

I99t 

1994 1991 

1994 1991 

1991 1992 

1994 1991 


Income/appropriationH 


1 Net gales 

150058 

109590 

15578 

26216 

87843 

69972 

10211 

26591 

68165 

48319 

2 Value of production 

154012 

115155 

36020 

27427 

82580 

71046 

11967 

26236 

66191 

49527 

1 Other Income 

5822 

9511 

449 

219 

381 

407 

298 

390 

2277 

1198 

4 roial imome 

1 Raw matenals/storcg and spares 

159854 

324668 

16469 

27646 

82961 

71451 

12265 

26626 

68670 

50925 

consumed 

108246 

98580 

21258 

15676 

51807 

46761 

15781 

12894 

11629 

24252 

6 Other manulactuiing expenses 

12121 

52481 

4699 

4022 

792 

640 

1882 

2944 

10576 

8718 

7 Remuneration to employees 

59016 

55114 

1104 

2971 

10612 

9116 

5111 

4796 

7259 

5171 

8 Other expenses 

102014 

67852 

2519 

1974 

8718 

7901 

2771 

2297 

10884 

7094 

9 Op< rating pmfit 

58417 

50621 

2869 

1(K)1 

9012 

6811 

4518 

1695 

8122 

5468 

10 Interest 

21697 

20259 

1587 

811 

4097 

4764 

1807 

1772 

2277 

2105 

II Giom piafit 

15854 

13547 

1529 

2486 

5044 

2726 

2816 

2009 

6050 

1211 

12 Depreciation 

17770 

21517 

965 

471 

1115 

1011 

821 

956 

1645 

1148 

11 Piofit liefoie tax 

18084 

11910 

564 

2015 

1909 

1711 

2015 

1051 

4405 

2061 

14 Tax piovision 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8(M) 

475 

0 

0 

2025 

1010 

1 1 Profit afu 1 MX 

18084 

II9I0 

564 

2015 

1109 

1218 

2015 

1051 

2180 

1011 

16 Dividends 

9655 

6482 

488 

191 

1040 

476 

469 

281 

1076 

540 

17 Retailied piolit 
hmblllti^asselM 

8429 

5428 

76 

I62'’ 

2069 

762 

1546 

772 

1104 

191 

IX Paid up capital 

11521 

27845 

1950 

1949 

1890 

2920 

15ls2 

POi 

■>989 

2000 

19 Rcsciscs iml siiipliis 

218951 

170794 

12422 

12146 

2P87 

12664 

11216 

9690 

11942 

6751 

20 1 on iciin 1 iii' 

121686 

258769 

6197 

6582 

15277 

20726 

1815 

1946 

’649 

4076 

21 Shoil tciin III MIC 

19171 

45186 

6599 

1171 

6992 

1929 

7516 

4458 

’857 

6111 

22 01 which bank bonowings 

7594 

45189 

1796 

1141 

0 

949 

1844 

1469 

116 

’989 

21 Gross lixcd assets 

641994 

546111 

2247 s 

19920 

26514 

■'1 US'* 

17795 

1 I8P 

1911 » 

17717 

24 Accumulated dcpicciatiun 

151555 

115549 

5089 

4162 

8908 

7716 

751S 

6/5-' 

9 »0S 

7940 

25 Invcntoiics 

84879 

98599 

6409 

591 1 

11019 

1 PP 

8901 

6s7(l 

9ts5 

11814 

26 Total asscts/liibilitics 

Miscellaneous items 

714215 

621718 

11487 

2858/ 

7526'' 

651 ’2 

’7 49-> 

■”01(1 

10841 

’7172 

27 Excise duty 

29019 

12706 

2155 

1 ■>7(8) 

5715 

S07'' 

1149 

|8'’9 

188’ 

10’1 

28 Gloss value added 

I2I08I 

108116 

6220 

6195 

201 /6 

17684 

19 ■'5 

M9S 

|8|y’ 

11002 

29 lotal loicign exchange income 

75528 

641(H) 

5 

0 

9210 

■7895 

6456 

4961 

2075 

1471 

10 Total iorcign xchange outgo 

Key financial and performance ratios 

44009 

54156 

2908 

1214 

6259 

58 ■>9 

1 452 

1052 

1861 

2291 

11 Turnover ratio (sales to total assets) (5f) 

47 7 

49 6 

106 2 

91 7 

no 1 

107 4 

no 0 

120 7 

’’1 7 

177 9 

12 Sales to total net assets (9!) 

11 Gloss value added to gross fixed 

58 8 

61 6 

110 0 

108 1 

174 6 

171 9 

125 ■> 

115 1 

101 7 

’54 9 

assets (V) 

14 Rciuin on investment (gross piolit 

188 

19 8 

27 7 

11 1 

76 1 

8-' 4 

55 8 

S6 7 

78 1 

62 0 

to total assets) (‘^) 

49 

54 

4 6 

87 

67 

4 2 

10 1 

9 1 

19 6 

11 8 

15 (iioss profit to sales (gross maigin) (91) 

102 

10 8 

4 1 

95 

6 1 

1 9 

94 

7 6 

8 8 

6 6 

16 Opciating piofit to Sides CA) 

16 7 

164 

8 1 

114 

109 

98 

14 9 

119 

12 2 

n 1 

17 Profit Kloic tax to sales (<>) 

52 

18 

1 6 

77 

47 

24 

67 

4 0 

64 

4 1 

18 lax piovision to piotit bclorc tax (9t) 

19 Prolit alter tax to net worth 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

00 

20 5 

27 7 

00 

0 0 

46 0 

49 9 

(letuin on equity) (%) 

7 2 

6 0 

19 

14 1 

123 

79 

157 

94 

14 1 

11 8 

40 Dividend (9!) 

30 0 

25 Q 

25 0 

30 0 

30 0 

20 0 

10 0 

20 0 

40 0 

27 0 

41 burning per share (Rs) 

5 19 

4 28 

2 89 

1014 

79 92 

42 40 

12 90 

6 74 

7 96 

5 17 

42 Book value per shaic (Rs) 

41 P/E ratio (based on latest and 

75 12 

71 14 

71 70 

73 15 

647 22 

51170 

81 91 

72 04 

56 64 

43 76 

corresponding last year s price) 

44 Debt equity latio (adiustrd foi 

56 8 

11 6 

62 2 

11 5 

26 

00 

24 4 

0 0 

69 1 

64 1 

revaluation) (91) 

45 bhort term bank borrowings to 

128 2 

1101 

44 5 

46 0 

60 7 

1110 

29 8 

15 1 

156 

46 6 

inventories (91) 

89 

45 8 

59 2 

566 

00 

72 

43 2 

52 8 

1 1 

251 

46 Sundry cicditors to sundry debtors (9f) 

47 1 otal remuneration to employees 

139 2 

162 8 

561 

44 5 

90 7 

85 2 

445 

17 9 

249 8 

370 7 

to gross value added (9() 

48 Total remuneration to employees 

48 7 

50 9 

49 9 

48 0 

52 7 

52 7 

515 

57 1 

47 8 

48 8 

to value ol production (5() 

16 7 

175 

86 

108 

129 

13 1 

16 6 

181 

10 9 

10 8 

49 Gross fixed assets formation (9() 

179 

15 7 

12 8 

81 2 

23 5 

— 

20 1 

117 

95 

10 S 

50 Growth in mvcntoiics (%) 

-139 

20 5 

84 

360 

-1 1 


15 5 

-11 1 

-22 6 

16 9 
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ttxhnoiogy tcUvanU (JivisK)n.il design .ind 
divdnpnmnt dspaiimcm 

MORARILf CKX HI l)ASSF»G ANDWVCi 

Accelerated 

Modernisation 

Moiaiiic (lociildis SpiMMin iml Wi ivini! 
Comp HIV lias ship ol Pn iin il I nistpiises 
h IS lemsieied i 11 poi sciu iiilil isi tii ml 
sales llsopii Him • piiHii h is .om iiphs '*2 
|Kl sent liul net piolil hs ‘)| pel eellt A 
miiainil rneie ise iii muust hindeii 1 1 ill 
III llu depieei ilion piiiMsiim nil 11\ ilion 
iiul in iiKie ise in the non opu iiiiig pioMi 
hv Pspeiieni ill eoninbnied lo iiiineieasi 
innelpiolil It would II |V( heell lliullel still 
hill loi I dll line III ihi otliei iiiionii hv 2F 
pel mil Mil lonipinv siw in men isi o| 
ixpoils hy U) pii Hill loi dll ye ii iinilei 

II Miw VI lull Mill oils Ml II iiphv vOpi I lint 

I III t oilip iny II IS dill lied i Jiviitiiidol d) 
pel I Ml I >1 ihi si II I. iinsi If) pel lent in 
till pi Mill V It 

I 111 II Mill illillisliv I lied I hike III piiei s 
ol I IM III II llilslllioil lioill the ye II loMil 
i III II I loilii II II i iliplid Midi iviin 
niiill s poliii s led II nine I i III iiilloii 
I 111 sin VI id pill III P ilvi s|i I lihi 
I II il nil I iseil l>es| Ik llu vltilsioii 
1 I M I Iv II S III nil II II Mill iiieliisliv in die 

I isl hll I el Misi dillv on y tin iilele isiel 
siihsi mil lllv III s le VI lopille III lilt 
pil sill s II Ml II IllSpllldl lll| IIIV l I III 

III II II III III I I il I hold II IMIS dll I 
sit II le pioi till me III pi III II s up I I I III I 
il liillilii IM le Isi III piodiK livitv I 

SI i mil I III III IMIS Ilion ol opu Hll I 
III I iiii| I V I I I nine I mix As ipiil H 

II I live II I ink I Ilion pi Ills It h IS ink led 

I sii Ik I ill I nil Midi ( K s Wikelield 
Mini ( ni| IIIV III dll III null iitiiii >1 

Diihl Imo hi Hill ol ipp nils in liidi I 
11IV nil ei ( lion Mills m hieli was e iiliei 
ilossiiiikin iikniiil indli idheenmeiLed 
Midi dll lonipmy isiiom sIiom me signs oi 
inipuiveiiii III I III II IS noM hull dilisted hy 
dll till R I he ph isiii ontoi llu niiilli lihi 

III III I Ml III III I iCiXri would open III vv 

III ii/onsloi the liidi iiiieMili indiistiv Indi i 

II IS iiel Hive li'v mil e ink Still III llllll lilllii 
I nnsi olhii \s III lonniiies III teinis ol i 
In I dome sill III like I I nee ne lUlidel eolloii 

idliv Ilion loMii eollon priies ind 

IV III ihiliiv ol skillid III itipoMei andhi teeh 
ipii il iqiiipniiiit loe illy To maximise 

these Ills ml igeslheeoinpiny h is.ieyeleiatcd 
Hs mode nils Ilion pio>ai niniii 

I he lool div isioii nsi s itnpoiiedhiehspeed 
sleel IS Hs III i|Oi I IM 111 Hell il 1 111 S2 (lei 
eiiii uioMlIi III ixpoiis iltiinij llu yell is 
iiediled lo lilt eimipiiiy s eiisiomei h isi 
ihioid I he division sliileil leeniyhiisiiiess 
diiiinuihe ve it loi in iikeiing high piieisioii 
tools/insitumenis ol leiioMiied loieign 
hiands I he eompaiiy aheadv Ivts signed an 


agreement wall IPSA ol Swii/eilmd loi 
prceision meisurement inslninienis nid 
negotiations aie' on with othei inii iii iiion il 
hiands With the eloniisii iih i i hivi 

indusliy now sieidily oh'l '< vuv path 

the eomp inv s luinovii h IS III i s dhv4l 
per eeni I he eomp in v his il veiiluied 
inlo soiiM III lonsiilt iiiiy 

Cil AXO IM)I \ 

Strategic Rethinking 

(ilixo Indli Ins doiii Well with nel siles 
goniwUphy 11 peieenlin |W< d4 Opel iling 
piiililiniti ised hy S'> pel eent indnelpiolit 
hy 110 pel eini issentiallv dm the (i4 pei 
lelHineie ise inollui ineome The eompiny 
Il isehineed its leeoiinlin > ye ii to lime 40 
in oielerto he in line with Hs piiinl (il iso 
HoUhius pie Aetoidinj>ly die eomp my 
Il IS dill md Hs results loi IS numilis llu 
eoinpmv Ins mnoniieid i dividend ol 40 
pi I lint loi die pi nod linilil livieM Ihi 
loinpiny s dihi ii|iiHy i ilm e imi doMii 
(iiosspuHii 111 lot il isstis mil eioss piolii 
It) sites lennilUil H i low ol 10 pel eellt 
milk pel einl iispe livelv Iheeonipmv 
Ins ithiiviil III nine ise 111 e spot Is hy 41 
|H.i ei III vv lull impoils Inve tieelined hv IS 
|H I 11 111 

I III I nip an ii|i v iS ypniinninikil 
slim III III plnimutiHii il indiisiis Ihi 
I I i| inv I I Hill 1 miilv pioilnilsdivisioti 
I II III/ III II il siili nv ol II I III 111 / 
I I In Is I I II il him s popnl n 
I I I Id I II \ ( I mpl in iiul (ill ion ( 

I I II III I II I ( I IM IIeeiillv II III 


mnotmied i I I bonus issue 

llu M ill II ishtia Food and Drug 
Adinmi ti iiioiiiUMIeharsedthteoinpany 
low nils llu II1 ol Iasi yt ir with violations 
ol dm inks Om ol the otlLiiee's was the 
Ks il ol n m ie*d drugs whu h w is revealed 

10 111 M)\ by om ol the eompmvs 

eoiiii I lois File eomp my hid ilso 
ippii ndv ladedlouisiiie thelequireddrug 
eonteiii ii Hs s dhulaiiiol inhalei whieh is on 
mi|M)itnH islhnn ding In Pebiuirv IW4 
the eiimpanv itosed Us I lime bulk drug 
lieUiiy lor two davs lu tomplv with the 
IDAsoidei Ihe lompany wa tiso isked 
to e lose elown Hs Nnshik unit In M ueh ihe 
eomp iny decided to close Hs Woili I letorv 
lor 10 diys again to eoniplv wuh PDA s 
ordi IS I he eomp my h is now been sued by 
FIX (fmmerivl iirde ilCorporitionolIndn) 
loi viol Hum ol II ideiinik eopyriglus IIX 
el unis ill H Its (uipiil II produel F leed d has 
hem mm iied by (il ixo huh i ind v* istn be 
intiodiiiid IS I leetiose 

Most ol die company s dtuus aie 
nnnul leltiied a( its plints in NasliiK bnd 
\nklisliMii lor the leison th i the 
M ill II isidi I goveinmeiii ptohihiis 
exp iiision ol pi ml e ip u ity wiiLim ^omhav 

1 1 111 III with ihis eonsii lint die eompimy 
Ins ottered ivoluntny leliri nielli scheme 
to Moikloiii III Hs Woili mu Ihme umls 
012 Isdwmki isiiiiployed iilhelwoplants 
(i6() Mill he eligible (oi Ilk VRS The 
t omp my is now developing i Inmiiil ilion 
loi pi pile uleers i steroid tin isihnn and 
moll pHeiil mti tubeieulosisdiug Glaxo 
Inili I h IS invested Ks 49l I ikh ill Re si iii li 
Iiul Di vilopnieiH 


MJL C ■■■■ PioIcssioimI 

ki SdCial Sciences 


THE INDIAN ECONOMY. 1947-92 

f 

Volume 1 Agnculture 
VM DANDEKAR 

Ii this the (irsi i( a thri i volume situ ly of the Indinn ei oriomy from 
1 ?A/ 9? f mini nllr) iian^ f onornisl VMDaiidekarhasievisoij upcliit* d 
andrulloqi the rhiswrihngs on Indian aqrirulturt. spanning forlyyi nrs 
Writtnunnsirrpleyi tviijoa us style unaffe (t( dbyideoloqy thismeiieir 
publication will tir extreme-ly useful for sludeMits of crcinomns in 
partu ular 11 will also be of considerable interest to those engage d in 
dfevelopme'r t studies political t< onomy and policy studie s 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 

lhc(kiliiKiniticinnuiiiHi iiiic has been hiiliod and toi ihe ihiid sussessise week ihe tale ul iiu.lease inihe WHI has hsek*rahslioiiiuihVpei i.enih.ised 
ml ihe pnivisHMiat index In ihc tiinnciais spheie Kni ihe iiend ol ledused net KHI eiedil lo ihe Ceniie is weakeiiin iiid ihea- has been an exfiansNiii 
III Ks 2 572 bmre in ihe pasi one month Oseiall iiioiielaiy gniwih has loniimied lu atccleiaie Fmeisn esihaiipi. i> si ives have tmished S 2(1 htihmi 
though Ihe derisii on the mcibhandise iiaik •u.iouni has widened bxports in Ihe liisi hall ot |UV 4 V 5 miieased bs 12 (pii i.eni while imports nwe hv 
Id I pel Lcni and non K)L imports b> II 7 pei cent 

Macroeconomic Indicators 


Index Numbers ot Whidcsnlc 
Pmes ilUKI 82 = UK)) 

Weights 

(Xl 22 
1944 

Ovei 

Month 

()\ei 12 
Uitesl 

Vaiiaiion (Per Cent) 
Months Pisial Yiai So Pai 
l>ievious 1994 95 19 *)) ‘>4 

Point to Point 

1995 ‘M 1992-95 

1991 92 

19 * 8 ) 91 

All Comniodilies 

UH )0 

274 5 

0 9 

9 0 

8 5 

6 0 

8 1 

10 8 

7 0 

156 

12 1 

Pniiuio Annies 

)2 ) 

2 K 6 5 

2 0 

10 8 

9 0 

10 5 

112 

II 5 

5 0 

15 5 

17 1 

PimmI Anivles 

174 

526 5 

4 5 

10 8 

76 

164 

9 8 

44 

54 

20 9 

18 9 

Non 1 imkI Ailibles 

10 1 

286 5 

-1 7 

127 

10 2 

2_2 

152 

24 9 

1 4 

8 1 

19 5 

Fuel I'owei 1 ight and Uibiii.aiils 

10 7 

279 8 


5 5 

152 

06 

8 1 

15 1 

152 

152 

144 

Manulas lured Piodiiils 

57 0 

266 9 

0 s 

86 

7 0 

5 0 

6 5 

9 9 

7 9 

12 6 

89 

Fixxl Piodiitis 

10 1 

270 8 

-1 2 

64 

10 0 

74 

154 

12 5 

6 8 

10 2 

152 

IinkI Index (Loiiipuied) 

All ComiiHidilics (AveiagL Basis)* 

27 s 

506 0 

24 

9 5 

84 

155 

II 0 

7 0 

5 8 

17 1 

169 

(Apiil Oilohei 22 IV 94 I 

100 0 

269 5 


10 1 

77 

10 7 

7 6 

8 ( 

10 1 

157 

10 5 


latest Vanalioii (Pei(enl) l\>inl lo Point 


fast of lasmK indires 

Month (Xei 

Mmith 

Ovei 12 Months Hiscal Year So 1 ai 191)5 94 
latest Pievious 1994 95 I 9')5 94 

1992 95 1991 92 1990 91 


_ 

RTBBni 



IHBDHBEX!! 

6 1 

15 9 15 6 







68 

156 154 


Hm 



bHII 


0 7 

219 16 6 


(Kt 14 



Vaiialion (net lent in biackelsl 



Mnncy and Bankina (Ks cron) 

1994 

Over 

Fiscal Yeai So Far 

1995 94 

199 ? 95 

1991 92 



Month 

1994 95 

1995 94 




Money Supply (M,) 

481709 

15764(2 9 ) 

48145 (h 1 ) 

54450 (9 4 ) 

66741 (18 2 ) 

49544 (15 5 ) 

51655 ( 194 ) 

Curreniy with PuMil 

90515 

2299 (2 6 ) 

8117(9 9 ) 

5955 (8 7 ) 

15925 (20 4 ) 

7175 ( 117 ) 

8050 (Is 2 ) 

IXposits with Banks 

587445 

10762 (2 9 ) 

58605 (III) 

25985 (8 1 ) 

51601 (17 4 ) 

41471 (16 5 ) 

4 5 592 ( 20 5 ) 

Nei Rank Credit to Govt Secloi 

212872 

657 (0 5 ) 

9086 (4 5 ) 

21412 (12 1 ) 

27548(15 6 ) 

17975 (11 4 ) 

18070 112 9 ) 

Rank C ledit to ( oiiitnl Sectoi 

249156 

6745 (2 8 ) 

11955 (5 0 ) 

5407(1 5 ) 

17068 (7 8 ) 

52141 (17 I) 

1622 s (9 4 ) 

Net hoitign Cxihangv Assets 

7 ( 8)76 

5661 (5 5 ) 

16549 ( 50 1 ) 

4715 ( 189 ) 

28775 (15 5 ) 

5726(17 6 ) 

l( 8 v )5 ( 1 ( 8 ) 6 ) 

Keseive Money 

152829 

475 (0 5 ) 

14207 110 2 ) 

12819 (II 6 i 

27845 (25 1 ) 

11274 III 5 ) 

11726 (12 4 ) 

Net KHI (ledit to C'enta' 

92715 

2572 (2 9 ) 

406 S ( 4 2 ) 

12092 (12 5 ) 

265 (0 5 ) 

42''7 i 4 6 i 

s 9()4 (6 7 ) 

Svheduled Coiiiiiieiiial Banks 








IXposits 

551559 

10475 (5 1 ) 

57525 (12 0 ) 

22214 (8 5 ) 

45242 (16 8 ) 

57814 (16 4 i 

58216 (19 8 ) 

Advanves 

176459 

7405 (4 4 | 

12817(7 8 ) 

5559 (2 2 ) 

11640(7 7 ) 

26590 (21 Ol 

9291 (8 0 ) 

Non Kiod Advances 

164690 

6501 (4 h 

11975 (7 8 ) 

775 (0 5 ) 

7476(5 1 ) 

24 517 (20 1 ) 

9127 (8 2 ) 

Investments 

147572 

-1571 1 1 1 ) 

14979 (11 5 ) 

11202 ( 106 ) 

26757 ( 25 5 ) 

15460 (17 1 ) 

I 5 I 5 I ( 202 ) 


Index Numbers of Industrial 
Pradurtum (1980 81 = 1 ( 8 )) 

Weights 

June AveiagL lor 1 iscal Year So Far 
1994 1994 95 1995 94 

1995 94 

Vaiiaiion (Pci Cent) Fiscal Year Averages 

1992 95 1991 93 1990 91 1989 90 1988 89 1987 88 

Gtncsal Index 

) 0 () 0 

226 7 224 9(7 8 ) 

308 7 ( 1 (» 

5 0 

s t 

05 84 86 

87 7 5 

Mininy and CXtaiiving 

II 5 

2102 2108 ( 20 ) 

2 (K> 6 (I 7 ) 

2 5 

0 5 

09 45 65 

7 9 5 8 

Manulaciuiing 

77 1 

2196 2159(881 

l ‘'8 4 ( 0 6 ) 

2 2 

2 1 

50 91 86 

87 79 

bleitiicil) 

114 

290 6 299 5 (7 11 

279 6 (8 4 ) 

7 5 

5 1 

8 5 7 8 10 8 

95 77 


Nov 11 

Month Yl II 

1994-95 SoFai 

1995 94 Eml ol Fiscal Ye.u 

('apital Market 

1994 

Ago Ago 

Trough 

Peak 

Trough Peak 1995 94 1992 95 1991 92 

BSF Sensitive Imk-s (1978 79 - 

- 1 ( 8 )) 4060 

4425 2795 

56 ( 8 ) 

4604 

2057 

4286 5779 

2281 4285 


(45 4 ) 

(7 5 ) 




(65 7 ) (46 8 ) (266 9 ) 

N.ilH>nal Imkv (1985 84 = 1 ( 8 )) 

1944 

2080 1540 

1765 

2176 

954 

2050 1850 

1021 1968 


(45 1 ) 

( 150 ) 




(79 2 ) (- 

48 1 ) (254 1 ) 

Data pcrlains in KVI 1/95 








Foreign Irade 

Sept 

Cumulative foi Fiscal Yeai So For 

1995 94 

1992 95 1991 92 

1990-91 


1994 

1994-95 

1995-94 





bxpnns Ks Lime 

6298 

56455 (12 5 ) 52461 (55 0 ) 

69547 (29 5 ) 

55688 (21 9 ) 44042 (55 5 ) 

52555 (17 6 ) 

I'SSmn 

2 ( 8)8 

11621(12 5 ) 10551 (21 1 ) 

22175 (19 6 ) 

18557 (5 8 ) 17866 (-1 5 ) 

18145 (9 1 ) 

Imports Ks Lime 

765 5 

40515 (19 1 ) 

55845 (6 1 ) 

72806 114 9 ) 

65575 ( 524 ) 47851 (10 8 ) 

45195 ( 220 ) 

US S inn 

2459 

12851(19 1 ) 10792 (-5 4 ) 

25212 (6 1 ) 

21882 (12 7 ) 19411 (-19 4 ) 

24075(15 2 ) 

Non POL US S mn 

2052 

10201 (51 7 ) 

7747 (-7 0 ) 

17456 ( 106 ) 

15782 (12 5 ) 14047 (-22 2 ) 

18045(5 1 ) 

RalanLL' ol rnnk* Ks cioa' 

1555 

5860 

-1581 

5259 

-9687 5809 

-10640 

US Sinn 

451 

1250 

-441 

-1059 

A 545 -1545 

-5950 



(XI 28 

<Xl 29 

Mai 5 | 



_ Vanation Over 




hoieign Kxchangc Reserves 

1994 

1995 

1994 

Month 

Ago 

Year 

Ago 

Fiscal Year So Far 
1994-95 1995-94 

1995 94 

1992-95 

1991-92 

l‘) 90-91 

Ks LIOIL 

I S S mn 

61887 

19999 

25502 

8150 

47626 

I 5 I 76 

2817 

1140 

56585 

11869 

14261 5506 
4825 1678 

27450 

8724 

5585 

751 

10225 

5585 

-1585 
- 1157 
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noltadio; * no auction nameans nolasailable () no floatation 
RF file niN r^imniog Fnday for foitnightls repoiting of conditions of banking bUMiiess and the foitnigiil serves as the reserve maintenance period 




MONEY MARKET REVIEW 


EPW Research Foundation 


Landmark for Bonds Market 


The Ri u n e Bank \ new i reJil polu \ h dl have a far-teat hing impat I on 
the inones niatkel Soint nuhiations of what i\ to < ome are already \isihle 


(l)l’()ll( 1 1)1 VI11 I Ml Ms 

1 HI most signilii. ml i vi m nl iIk iikhuIi was 
tiK partial Ulki'uI ition ol Uiidini. iitis 
iniiouni.i,dhv llu Ki ^lim. i) ink »l Indi i(KHI) 
in ilsiudii piiJu \ (m llu siiomlliillol IW4 
95 riit anti(iuni.i.iiuni nu nil ihii hinks iit. 
now Irci Id li\ dun lindin i iIl loi idvanccs 
(ivci Rs 2 likii £\in IS llu RHI jioviinoi 
innouiKid this nu. isuii hanks siaittd 
dcLiaiinp iluii piinu i lU vshuh (itciui illv at 
14 pi.1 ssni ixLi-pi loi I toicign bink that 
pi Usd It It M5 |Kt Lint) was oiu lull 
piiiiiilagt poinl louii III III till LVislinc 
niinimuin lindiii^ i iiiisn ( uiiiiuStilisius 
siition oi llu issue I 

Ihc immidi iii iiailion to llu iLduition in 
iniLiLsi I lies wis I spun in tiu govunmint 
suuritKs miikii Aliii llu poluv was 
aiinouiuid on (klolui 17 Ihiii w is silling 
K iivity in llu 111 iikit Whili tIu voluniis sold 
will sin ill thi iiumbii ot tiansailions w is 
si^nilii intiv liigt Also noiiwoithy w is ilu 
I III til It ill iiiivily wisinthcloiniolouiiit'hl 
silis iiid not upuiiliisi opuations 

Asp litol till piogi iinmi ol tin inii il siiioi 
n loi in RHI hasbiingiadunllv hiinging down 
tiu stilutoiy liquidity lalio ISI K) tin hinks 
Althiivistini'iiquiiuruni h inks win holding 
iXLiss SI R siiuiiiiis woith Rs ■’0 00(1 non 
A liiillui i III h isii II isid Si R sii III llu s woilh 
an idditioiiil Rs 2 S(H) non It is iiiiuiil 
tlliiilon toi hinksloollloidsomi SIIUIIIIIS 
iionilhi'iipoittolioi ind hook plot Its It ippi us 
thil Ihi sii uilliis ihosm to hi dislod id in 
thosi wliuhh iM hiiiiniinllv lonviiiidli uii 
tiLisuiy hills riu old siiuiitiis with low 
loiiponi Ills mill iMlydipiiii llidlollowing 
siiiiilu ml nun isis in loupon/vuld i lit s on 
suhsiqiiiiiiissuis intlupioiissol idfiisiniini 
lluiiiwiis lUiiliLsIiivi ippiiii ilid in \ ilui 
uul llitiil I would not hi woithwhili to 
divisl llu ilidsiiuiitiiSLiiui illy hIM 
slioit III iluiil nd lliiiiton in n|)l iii ihli 
iviii with llu inasiiry bills It is ilso liki Is 
til It hanks In ii Ihesi secuiitus is ihiioiiulii 
loi shoit turn rails llu si li iiis ulioiis in 
SIIUIIIIIS lie ilSi inlluiniid i itlni 
signilu mils hy Ihe uiountingsi ind ud sii hv 
till RHI undii thi piiidintial guidiliius on ilu 
valuation ol ippioiid seiuriiiis in ilu hooks 
ol aiiounis ol hinks Aiioiding to iinnni 
,'uidiliiu s ''()|Xi icntol inMsiniinisinti ndid 
to lu III 11 luiinancnih till niatuiiiv unild hi 

i iliiid 1 1 st ot acquisition with III imd loi 
pioMsi i| depreciation onlv 10 1 i mis 
I hi It iiidasiuiicntinvistiiiinlii I diud 

ii iniiikil piiLi with lull provision I i 
li|inii iiion il inv Hii iiisi ol iliisn is ni m I 
lui lusi uiviinnunlpipii apaiitiomliiilniTg 
nil iitivi vuld Ins llu added attiiuiu n >1 


risklissncss (oi i ipital adi qu iiy pui posis thi 
siiondaiy aiiivitv was muih liss loinpaiid 
to till amount ol ixiiss snuiiliis luld hy 
hinks Monovii now that intinsi laiis on 
lominiiiialindilh III dioppid ind in hkilv 
lodiopluithii thi ixistinggoviinininlpapii 
will ippiiiiiic ind hanks iiiav pnln not to 
sill III in ixieni the iipuiihisi luility 
piimiiiid in III isiiiv hills ind ill rxiipt oiu 
ol the lonvirtid si nil ilu s Ins ohvntid thi 
tiiid loi outiight sill whin i ish iiquitiiiiinls 
ol invistois 111 ol 1 tiinpoi ny niiun 

llu new poliiv ilso loni tins sun il otiiii 
rniisuiis whlih would hivi lliiii inipiil on 
till llioiiiv nnikit Till iiiosi sqnilii ml ol 
thmiisthiih iiigi intlu iiuihodi 1 in inn iiiiiiig 

I isli nsiivi I nio l( RR) h il iims liisti id ol 

thi iistwhili pi iitiii nnong h iiikstonnint iin 
i ish hduiii on i pnduil hisis to unit llu 
iMi I i C KR nqiiiiiin ni lot llu wholi ol i 
loitiiighi iiid thus mail volilililv in i isli 
hiliniis iswill isi illmotiivi ms iluRi sum 
Hulk has iskid hinks iIimiim liiiuiiy 7 
1995 to m lint iin tiu f RR l i Ihi ixunt ol Ks 
pii lint ol Hun lol il nqiiini unis m iilnlv 
h ISIS ioi llu Inst n divs I till npiilm 
toiliiiglil Ihis piisiiij II II III till 
niiissitilid h\ till loninni I iiili ipliii 
imoiij hinkiis III pnsisim wiih kp ii I i 
on till inoiiiv iniikii Iv \ i vniiliii 
thinisilvis in liiulin luv ii l ili ii I | n 

II Slum I SOI USUI llu iiioiu V III Ilk llni I I i 

shoii iiiin nhiii ■ i ipn ni in liii i i li| mv 
loMiiuii s s I II ip II vMin II1 II I n llu 

1)1 III nniu il III I il 111 iiiii 11 I mil i 

llu illiiI illn St III hinks III I I i I II II 
I isli h ll iiiiis It llu t\l III I I II Inn lii in 
down to 10 pi I III I llu I i|uii ll III Is 
Slim ( RR I llu iiilv lilt III III 11 I III 
insiininnn in ilu iiinouiv 11 ilu RHI sn h 

I ipsisi iniiothi ll Inly lolii ilid llu Risnii 
H ink Ins illowid in insilioiipni ulloi hinks 
ti inihli iliiiii t linn up iluii ml iiiiinuni 
sysiiin loi milliilivi iiiipliiiiiiit III n <1 tin 
luw aiiingiiium hinks w iild iiqiiiii liii 
piiiisol iiiloiiTnIi 111 lluiiM)|| posiiionloi 
Ilu inniudi mil pinidin liidiy mil tiun 
dniv I ish halmiis with llu RHI As ilin isi 
90 pn lint ol hmk diposils nui illy lonii 
tiom iliwliigi hi iiiihis h inks should hill 
no dilliiuliv in kiipiin’ K5 pn iml ot tiu 
iiquiiitninls on i daily hisis Ilii niw 
imp sill III lioin (III RHI is 11 li n inst iiui ol 
how till iihsitiii ol sill disiipinu nnon, h inks 
nil Ills It ml iloiv inuihnnsnis to m ixlinl 
thi iniiiotinunt Ins hem loliniiid hy ihi 
at III itiisol loiiign h inks wlmli li im i siioiig 
pioiliyitv loi iiiasiny 'opit itions and whiih 
till snnii misinaiili huiwiin issiis ind 

II ibilitiis 

llu ResitVI Bank his ilso imposid i 7 5 


pn lint CRR on thi torcigft luiuniy non 
iisidcnt deposits (banks) sihemi beginning 
Oiiobn 29 Initially the sihimi was kept 
lomplilily out ol thi stutuloiv pu imptions 
Thin hisoiiiiiiid ishaipiniii isiindcposiis 
undci tins sihimi ihi uiiual hung Rs 7 5 H 
non iipio Sipinnhii 10 As explained hv thi 
RHI thi spiiads undn this sihinie aie vuy 
high Hi suits llu lorwaidiovn laltsait very 
low undn i slahli dnilai lupii lati and 
tliinlori thill w is no niid to kii|i thim out 
ol th pill 111 w ot llu sialutoiy pit imptions 
llu I 5 pi 1 lint C RR will impound bank 
iisouiiis to thi ixlini ol Rs 550 non and 
should not miki i di islii iinpul on thi 
(weinichi m it kit 

Anotliii signilii ml ih ingi m idi hy thi new 
poliiy IS till iholiiion ol tin stindhy 
III inginumloi lomnuiiialpapn Anoiding 
to ihi RHI llu piops will iiim it i tiim 
whinlhi iiisliunumw isintiodund indnudid 
sup|U)ii to ) iihii iiiipi ihihly ihi luiliiy 
liowivii wis inisiisid loi llu iiidii i iimi. 
igiiiiiLS lliislmdhy in myiniiiilii is imi|oi 
lonsidii ilioii wliili I ilm, till loipoialis toi 
lomniiiii ll pqxi Sin i llu ish iiidil limits 
will luloinitu illy nsloml iipi n mnuiity ol 
lliiioiiiinnii lip ipn (( I’l mdsniii up lyinmt 
ol C P w IS III idi out ol I isli iiidit limits in 
I ISI lluii IV isiioiolloiii till I ilnig iginiiis 
i III siipnl HIM I itiiig It ( Ps ll mosiiliiiiis 
I III nip I 111 s n llu itliii ll mil iiiluillv 
ispl Hill hmk I I ilili mlliillliii iiiissid 
llu iiiiikn nil I I lliiitl ll ip luiids md 

nil I I k 1 I 1 k nil II th ( I’ I III III till 

Mink I si I I \ I iisiill hmk I St out ll 

I III ml III Mini ll ilul mi iiiliiili 

I II till ll ilili I llu iiipiiiy issuing (ll 
(I I hi ll IS II nil ll IS ( I* w IS supposid to 
I III III! mill p ipii iiqinim in 1111^010111 
nun Mill III ll 111 till itiniii nil ol llu iiiilii 
I ll I till I mil 11 iipoi itis will liwintid 
( Ps lolliil Ml hill 11 I hull (I nil 1 iilid 
ihis 111 IV iiisi h I ll 1 Slim I I pm III hi 
111 I mil I 111 Us 

Now III ll III! si imlhy 111 111^11111 nl l> llu 
inis 1 III ll pipn will mil li iiiilihh tin 
I iipi I ll s mil hull k ll Ihis IS I ll ll 
si md iloiu IIIOIU i milk I nil nl Oiu 

I I i\/iiiiiiill I Ills llu ids inn III! Ill 

II IllllllUSStO III IS I III llkll III ik I loi ill 

msiiiiiiii III I ill Ih It happitis md nil oip 
I iti s 11 idiiisiid 111 this iiiw nil I ihi III llkll 
loi Ihis insiiununt iinv slow down 1 hit hiii 
nut llu nil 1 sinks m llu ( P ni iikii is Ivoiiiul 
to piik up whiih ihiii will hi tisul to Imaiin 

III iiiiulii hisis ip III ol till iioikmgi ipil ll 
iiquiiiiTiintson mon oinghisis indnoliiisi 
IS I hull to iiiiimivini till Risiivi liank 
piisiiiplionon mmmium liiulmi’i ililMI R) 
In mv 1 isi on tin om h mil ihi Ml R now 
St mils aholishid mil onihiotlui lluiiilmg 
on ( P 1 Ills piisiiihid hv tin Indiiil Hanks 
Assoiiition (IHA) has luni iisimdid 

linilly 1 sigiiitii ml iiiovi whiih h m 
III III illy OIU unnoliiiiLisihi diliiikmcol llu 
hills disioimting laiis liom thi i ish iiiihl 
I III kiioidm tothi RisiiM HankdiiiLliycs 
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CuAPitA Cai) Mirvin Raiis SimMBfR ANoOrrrwfcii 1994 


OramB Yieu> Curves for GovtRNMi>NTSe(uiime!i 


1 



Working Days Period in maturity in ascending order 

a Sepu-mhcr 1994 + October 1994 O Yield to Maturity + Current Yield 


'.n lai hanks wiic icquiied to charge bills 
docoiiniing It m cllcctivc rale of I pci cent 
Icssih inihs lending rale I haigcd to ihoiiowci 
With this siipiil iiion isithdi iwn hanks will 
nowehaigi loi hillsdiseniinimg ii lie thilwill 
he' mole lelev ml to the ehh ind How ol shoit 
Icim li(|iiidil\ in the m iikil Despite upe lied 
ottiei il elloils I getuiiiK hill m iikel ll is not 
IS vet eiiKiged ll is i iikmii pomi wlielhei the 
iKw me isuie will eonliihtik lo the evolution 
ol siieh I m like! ind whether it would lesult 
III mole ellieieiil deplovmciit ol lesoiiiees hy 
both eoipoi lies ind hmks The permission 
Cl inied to ihe linmeill institutions ll Is) to 
lend in the e til inonev mukel his lediieed 
then mdiieement to paiiieipate in the hills 
lediseounlingm iikel lllhee illmeincv inaikct 
w IS kept IS a pule inter hink maiket the 
lie isuiylunds ividihle withthe non hinkHs 
would have lotiiul outlets inothci mslitimints 
ll Ihe moiiev marke't 

l 2 ) M \( KO F( OMIMK Ha( KtiROt NO 

The RBI has iciteialcd its ob|cctivc ol 
h inging down thw iiillation laic bv aheiiil 4 
|ieiee'ntigi points duling 1994 9S Irom 10 8 
pel ee'iil le lehed in 1991 94 The authoiities 


are emboldened hy the recent abatement of the 
inflation rate and also by the improvement in 
commodity balances With agricultural 
pioductionexpcct'dtorischy T 5per cent and 
mdusii lal pi odue lion hy 7 per cent GDPgrowth 
dining 1994 9S IS now placed at S S per cent 
igainsi 4 |Ki cent in the previous year which 
has enabled the RBI to laiget a slightly higher 
M giowih It Ki pci cent lor the vcai against 
14 ISpeieentposiiilatcdeailici Thebuovancy 


in budgetai y resouaes and reduced government 
borrowing from theRBI and the market togethei 
point to the possible containment of the gross 
fiscal deficit as budgeted at 6 pet cent of GDP 
during the yeai As a consequence the supply 
of Itesh government debt insiiurocnts in the 
market will not expand at the pace at which 
It happened in the recent past which in turn 
will have implications fot the prices of the 
existing papti The planned increases in fresh 


Tabu 2 RBI s Ripiri hasp (Rppo) At < iions 

f/fu/iret in imrt) 


Dtk ol 
Auction 

Kepo 

PcritHi in 

No ol Days 

Bids Tendered 

No Pact Value 

fRsj 

^ids Accepted 

No Face Value 

(Rs) 

Cut off Repo 
Yield Rate 
(Per Cent) 


Si pi t 

14 

46 

SSU 

18 

44S7 

S8S 

Sept 17 

16 

S4 

S771 

27 

4044 

6(8) 

Oct 1 

12 

2S 

4777 

16 

17S0 

6 SO 

t)cl IS 

14 

49 

4628 

76 

7628 

6 SO 

Oit 29 

17 

42 

776S 

10 

2SI0 

6 SO 

1994 

Sept 2 

14 

10 

sso 

7 

278 

6(8) 

Sept 16 

14 

4 

SO 

All 

were 

reiected 

Sept 28 

14 

1 

160 

1 

so 

7(8) 

Oct 14 

14 

6 

I9S 

7 

70 

7 00 

Oct 28 

14 

P 

I24S 

S 

22S 

6 SO 


Tauii I Csii Moms Raiis 


(Pti tent per annum) 


Items 

29 71 

28(RF) 

Octohcf 1994 

21 14(RF) 

7 

7(8RF) 

September 1994 
27 I6(RF) 

9 

2(RF) 

Weekly range 

6 6 SO 

0 SO 6 

9S6 s 

11 7S 0 SO 

17 10 7S 

2 4040 

II 60 

8 9S 

6 6 7S 

S SSO 

WcckendtPriday) 

6 6 SO 

OSO 

S7S S 

OS 7 

12 107S 

12 2 

60 70 

8S SO 

S 7S 6 2Sft' 


Weekly weighted 

average 

na 

na 

6 7S 

8 7S 

II SS 

24 70 

26 17 

12 29 

6 

S4I 

DFHI lending 

lalLsf range) 

na 

na 

8 SO S 2S 

S 2S 11 SO 

10 2S 12 SO 

6 SO S7 

10 SS 

6 40 

S SO 6 7S 

1 6 


No trading (C> Friday being holiday Thursday data na means not available 
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PSli honds ami the cniurgomcni <>( the scope 
nl othci incinc> inaiLct mstiumcnls may tend 
to III) this gap ' 

lilt use «t Rs I244() tune in aggicgattf 
dcpostisot si.hedulcdi.<)mincti.ial hanksduimif 
the month ending Scptcmbei ^0 wns phono 
inonul whiih even as it imposed additional 
CKR obligations on banks meant the piesemc 
ol massive liquid hinds in the system 
Sepiembci also saw an aieiual o( Rs t St() 
Lime m the ollicial loieign cxihangs assets 
though the pace has slowed down dining 
OlIoIki the acLiiials m bank deposits as well 
as loicignLuriciK y assets have iontinued 1 Ik 
banks have lepaid a substantial pail ol then 
hoiiowings IioiiiiIk RHI whivh iluv iisoiied 
to in Septemhci and eailv (Xiobei when they 
laved an avulv vivdii iiiinvh 

I t) ( Ml Mosi N Mskki I 

Altei espeiivnvini' mvlamoiphiv Itvels as 
also wild gviaiions in Septeiiihei eall money 
lalcs IVmaimd him only loi onv week 
essentially as a V iiiv ovvi ol thevonsequenvvs 
ol ihv lesouivv viunvh ol tin ptvvious month 
i(iiaphA) riivhighvit RRli ihililiesvomhined 
with the leleiSL ol highii IoihI piovuicmeni 
vivdit plavi (I some piv ssuiv on Ihv vail monev 
inaikv't dining llu wevkOtlohvi I K when the 
lates iiilvil III n mow hut high langv ol 11 M 
IVivvnI Dm MU'this wvvk banks had iv iiled 
ol a si/iahiv mioum ol Rs S (MK) vioiv iindvi 
I siKiit Ivlin iiKi Iheieallvi dining tiu eiiiiiv 
month the vail maikil ivinaincd laeklusiiv 
with the laivs geneially hoveling aioiind ^ 7 
pel vent with Ihv usual lepoiting liiday lalv 
dipinng evin to OS pvi evnt lellevling the 
vomloitahiv li(|uidiiv imsition liable I) 

1hv stibdiivd stalv ol llu vail moiuv mil 
wen olhii shoit ivim monev niaikets dining 
Ihv si'vond Week ol ihv month (OiIoIki ID I 4) 
aiosv out ol Ihv dveivv ol unwitainiy tint 
|)eivaded the niaikils ivcaiding ihv possihU 
oiiivimu ol Ihv husv si ison vivdii polivy 
When Ihi polivy was annonnvid on Oiiobei 
I7 the mnkvt laded to vxhihil nn disiinel 
leaelions own ihoiigh the polivy p ivkagv had 
sigmlivanl implii iiions loi moiivv matkei 
insiiiiinvnis Ihvii wassomv slii'litlniningiip 
ol Ihv I ill mom v i.iti in Ihv langv ol / lo 0 S 
|<vi iiin dm III the In si ihiw days ol the 


second loriniglii iiiumh diiv to svitucrcd 
bmiowing by some loicign hanks and a lew 
nntionalised hunks loi advanievoveiinginihi 
wake ol iinveitaiiiiy legaiding the polivv 
imphvations Call tales siaileil easing lalhei 
steadily iheieallvi liom 7 SO (i sOpn vent on 
Oviohei 10 to S S s pii lent on iMobei 2s 
and linallv to OS pit vent on ilu u polling 
I inlay iCXiobvi ^h) Inieiestiiielv iliis has 
happined lie spill Ihv lenewed aviiviiv that 
hei’an in ihi goveinmiiu seunilies maikel as 
an alleimath ul ihv monetaiy (hiIiw 

Dining the month tcim linanvinc tnstiiii 
tions 11 mauled leiidiis Ihtoiighoiit while 111 
and SRI weiv in and out ol the niarkel Thanks 
lo easy liqiiidiiy vondilions howevei then 
wiihdiawai oi vniiv did not allevl llu latvs 
yiiy signiliianlly liiivtestingly the last wwk 
ol (Xtobei saw siiiallei banks like Indian 
Oveiseas K ink liidi in Rank and ( oipoi ition 
Kankaslindvis Rankol Baiodaandl l( win 
the oiliei lendiis I lulled Rank and Allaliahad 
Rank lemained hoiioweis Amongst the lending 
institulions the DIM I s tinnovvi in tin lall 
mom y maikvl gallopid in Ihv I isi ihiei wii ks 
ol till month lo i lange ol Rs l3t)4S non 
lo Rs I7 (US vioii Icycl ol Iviiding whivh 
was iiol itlainvd win dmiiig llu aviiti luiiils 
vimiih peiiod ol Svptemhei 

(4) RRI s Ai (iioss 

lahivs 2 t and 4 piesent data on llu 
month s aiivtions hy llu Resnw R ink in 
lespwt ol (a) ivpo iiiangemviils loi govern 
men! sevuiitivs and ibl priinaiy anvlions ol 
Ol day and Vi4 div iii ismy hills Rillviiing 
theslanveol monel ii\ polivy llii viil oil viilils 
on suvvessivv anviioiis haw dwlmvd In Ol 


day (leasiirv hillx. fin msignce ilw ettiadi 
yield was 0 2I pci cent per annum eaiii lot 
the Inst (WO weekly aiieiions bid it was lowvi 
at K S pet veil' and K St (u-i vent |iei annum 
III llu two siuieedmg lloalations Sevoudly 
(lispiie a leduvtion in SI R elleviive CXtohei 
’o till bids tendeied lot Ol dav and tfU dav 
iii^sniy hills well imiih hmhei in the sevoiid 
hill ol Ihv month aitvi llu ludii pidiw 
iimomueinvni than in its liisi hall 

(S) SllONIMMV MvKIiII OiMkVIlOSS 
(al (iit\< iimunl '»iuiili<\ 

Inlhesivomlaiv maikvt miivhoi ilii ii idiiie 
III the Inst week ol (Xiohei look plan in 
liiasiiiy hills S64 day hills inpaitivulai niany 
ol ihvm It leduved pi lies ami highei yields to 
miiiiniy siiggesiing then use loi imimdiaie 
liqniditv pmimses Iheiealici loi a while the 
svvomlaiv maikil lemaimd subdued dm to 
monetaiy polivy iimvilainties Though as a 
iiaition lo the |uiliiv swinily piivvs did Inm 
up IIIV i sloi s hv havvvl v auliously to hegm w ilh 
AItvi till initial vaiilion the maikei lesiinud 
Us iilivily liansii iionsinvonyvilvdsvvuiilies 
iniiv istd I Uhl I si< mtiianllv m llu Iasi two 
wllk^ i '111 month llu vidiime ol siiih 

II ms K lions losi liom Ks 1112 ttliidii m llu 
wnk iliiliil OiIoIki 7 lo Rs si)’ sS uoii m 
till Wnk iiuliil Oitohii 21 and lo Ks t(ib40 
iioiL in Ihv wuk iiulvilOvii I’Ll 2S lolal liam 
ailioiismihv long dalidswuiitivsinaikviiovv 
lioniRstOI 2vioii iiilhv liistwvvktoKs lIHXiOh 
VIOII 111 llu Ihiid wivk mil KsO/l tbnoii 

III Ihv list Wnk I XppilidlX I iblvl 

Siihsiqui ul lo till Livilil polivv mnoiinve 

mint llu piivvsol "Oil I mitv nisei uiiliv si limed 
upiatheinolinabb iiw ismou soinionvvilvd 


I MU 1 4 Al I miss Ol Shi Dav Sm \si uv tin i 
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securities than in generaUatcgoiies Tbi price 
vanatiuns were also dctei mined by maturity 
with securities of shorter life showing higher 
price met eases than those with longei 
maturities Zero coupon bonds (1999), which 
were traded at Rs 62 60 or thereabout in the 
initial period, fetched Rs 9(> towards the 
end of the month However w intiigumg 
aspect gi the divergence in ihc ictual prices 
quoted in trading for a given security on a day 
Foi instance as per RBI sSGl data onOctobw 
20 a number of transactions took place in 12 7S 
per cent 19% GOI security and the prices for 
the papei on the same day ranged from Rs 
102 2S to Rs 103 17 Similarly, for 11 75 pii 
cent 2001 the prices ranged from Rs 101 60 
to Rs 102 00 There are many such instances 
which piobably reflect the lack of ag 
institutional arrangement whereby transparency 
in transactions is ensuied 

(b) Yu Id Curvi 

Graph B presents a synoptic view of the 
behavioui of yield to maturity (YTM) and the 
current yield curves in respect of government 
of India s dated securities tiaded in October 
Unlike the YTM curve for transactions in 
.Scpicmbei that toi October shows a remarkable 
degiee ot smoothness and as expected in 
tbcoiy upwaid movement up to a point and 
flat ihcicattci It market expectations as 
depicted by this curve are to be believed the 
expected long teim interest rales arc much 
higher Ih in ilu shoii teim rates This is also 
icllcitcd in till (elude) current yield curve 
which has exhibited a declining tiend 

(cl li(md\ Mat kit 

khc new credit policy will have a landmark 
cl It cl on the bonds maiket After the initial 
Slade bchavioui of the sqcondaiy bonds market 
which was also due to the expectations ot a 
lew pi unary issues thcic was debt lally on the 
OTC' market on (Xlobtr 8 Subsequently in 
lesponsc to the treeing ol the interest rates tor 
ma|oi hank hoiroweis Ms bouk«l profits by 
selling a poi tion of (heir bonds these me luded 
ICICI IDBl and UTI The price ot 9 pei cent 


tax tree NTPC bonds increased by Rs 9 and 
were quoted at Rs 94 M1NL-the taxable 
kind-on the other hand was quoted Rs 4 
higher than its earlier quotes While selling 
pressures came from the FIs it was absoibed 
by the corporate side which lapped up these 
bonds The month also witnessed foreign banks 
leacuvatingtheirinteiesiinthe Khokha market 

In fact the bond market will sec furthei 
activity in the coming months as at least two 
mutual funds (SBI and Kuthari Pioneer) are 
I unking in terms of floating a scheme sepai ately 
•or bonds As these tap the market early next 
year and start investing and trading m bonds 
the bonds market will come of age At least 
Rs 1000 crore worth of PSU bonds ore likely 
lO be floated in the market in the coming 
months Also slated are Rs 1000 crore worth 
of bonds to be floated by state financial corpora 
tions Even corporates prefer floating rate bunds 
as a hedge against interest volatility which may 
widen in a deregulated environment In short 
the bond maiket holds (uomise fur the future 

(d) NSL Opt rations 

The NSb upeiations showed no signs ot 
improvemeni during October The difference 
between the amounts offered foi trading and 
the amounts ac lually traded on NSE continued 
toremain ver) wide Although in the later half 
ot October trading activity on NSE did show 
some rise it was mure a reflection ot increased 
activity in the secondary market for government 
secui ities tieasuiy bills and bonds ratho* than 
an mctcascd pi el erence for NSE among traders 
As compared with a total trading of Rs 972 
cioie woith ot GOI dated securities during the 
fourth week of October as per the SGL data 
those traded on the NSE amounted to Rs 61 
crore during the same week Despite the 
icportedly hectic activity in PSU bonds the 
amount of actual trading reported through the 
NSF amounted to Rs 15 ciore Rs 3 crore ml 
and Rs 12 crore m successive weeks of Octobci 

(e) hotwmd Premia foi the US DolUu 

In lecenl months, the forward premia on 
the US dollar began to reflect inter aha the 


trends in the inter bank call money maiket 
In the initial period ol October Ihc premia 
firmed up with the weekly average of 
annualised spot/cash premia remained at 6 6 
per cent and the six month picmia at 3 8 pei 
cent (see Interest Rates undci Curicnt 
Statistics ) Apart from Ihc piessuic on the 
money market front expoiters were also 
apparently holding on to dollars appiehcndmg 
a devaluation ot the rupee As the financial 
markets began to nurse iinceilainlies 
regarding the outcome ot the new credit 
policy and the overnight money i ates began 
to slide there has occuricd a precipitate tall 
in the forward premia for the dollar as in 
general the supplies of foreign exchange 
outstripped demand Howcvei the new ci edit 
pulic which has made the FC NR (banks) 
schcii ' unattiactive toi the banks to canvass 
by imposing a CRR on ii and NRF (lupee) 
acco nts unattractive tor the depositors by 
slasliing interest tales has contiibuled to a 
possible decline in the pace of short teim 
capital Hows which along with a lapid use 
in meichandise imports may poitcnd a 
firming up of the forwaid premia 

(6) Summary 

The RBI s new credit policy will have far 
reaching implications foi money maiket 
instruments The call money rates, alter the 
initial firmness as a cairy overol the previous 
month srcsouicc crunch luledcasythioughout 
the month ref Iccting the abundance of liquidity 
in the system Aftei the initial caution the 
trading in mi ncy market insunmcnis expanded 
during the second hall ol the month iiaruculutly 
in tieasury bills and dated securities, there was 
some renewed trading interest also in PSU 
bonds The NSb trading opeiations howevei 
continued to be minuscule Unlike the yield 
to matunty curve lor the dated security 
liansactions in September 1994 that loi 
October shows a remaikahic degree ot 
smoothness and as expected upward 
movemeni up to a point and flat ihurcalier 
Also, reflecting the policy stance the cuiiont 
yield shows a downwaid slope 
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COMMENTARY 


archaeology 

In Search of the Impossible 

Sh«reen Ratnagar 


The profewioml disgrat e that Indian at< haeologv led itself into 
(oncerning Ayodhva i\ not only because of a diuholu al < onspiracy There 
has been a general urn om ein h ith method and even mth the st ope of the 
suh/ei t This has lep the peld open for the mofmsil town 'neta ’ to 
imsappiopnate available information, with all attendant vulgarity 


THIS IS an outline skcK-h ol somt issues in 
(he luneiU praUiee ot aichacology in India 
whiLh are I helieve cause lor contern It 
IS not a u search papet Instead its aim is to 
hung to the atiention ol academics a ieve ol 
the ways in which .uchacology is being 
misused hoi leadeis ol this journal I do not 
need to spill out that the ultimate in pio 
lessional misc onduc t oc c ui i cd over the Bahri 
masjid allaii Yet it is also possible to irgut 
that the m il use is a more general one 
Archacoloev is not a branch ol histoiy 
but I discipline IS one ol m> students pul 
It on Its own ti ick Much contusion could 
have been avoided il those outside the 
(dost d') [xuialsol ire haeologv dep irtmc ms 
students and ptolcssois alike had gianted 
this autonomous space to the subjec t Instead 
even todav historians like to make out that 
archaeology is i so ircc* ol Insiotv As an 
undcigiaduatc you may well have picked up 
hisioiy guides which listed archacHiloey ^ 
together with epigraphy ami numismatics 
etc as a source loi ancient Indii At the 
JNl' we once cxpeiimentcd with a course 
on the souaes m whichentia sessions weic 
taken by ditleicmt leaeheis on Pah litcratuie 
Sangam poetry the C hinese writers and so 
on At that time most ol my senioi colleagues 
(all historians I piovidc the lunatic Inngc) 
had insisted that I begin the senes with one 
class on archaeology I could not persuade 
them that this was a discipline m its own 
right, that entire degree programmes are 
nllered all over the woild in archaeology, 
and th.it it is not a sphere on the same level 
as the study ol coins oi insciiplions 
in many ways this appicMch is an unwitting 
causeoi misappiopiiation Somcol oui most 
eminent historians have been simplistic in 
their utilisation ot aichacological data, 
icdueing It to the scll-evidenl and the iitetal 
At the same time however, there is also a 
leluctancc on their part to get down to the 
nitty-gntty an aversion loi what they term 
the technical aspects ol aiih.U'ology so 
that they do not always discern the validity 
oroihei wise ol a purely archiieologii .il piece 
ol reasoning 1 will now give rhicc examples 
chosen at random to illustiatc (he genet al 


state ot atlans and Irom the work ot three 
histonans whom I have and always will 
respect il not admire 

In the tirsi it has been suggested in the 
tcx)tsi'“ps ol none less than D D Kosambi 
that t he observable distnbutions ol two kinds 
ot e Illy Iron Age potteiy Painted Grey and 
Black and Red can be correlated with the 
movements ot the Puru and \ .idu lineages 
lespcctivel) In oihei woids a direct link is 
made betwexn poiiciy and descent groups 
and this bee ause the Painted Grey and Black 
md Red pottery are used as labels tor 
cultures’ And this is methodologically 
incorrect No single material trait say a 
shouldered .icl/c oi one form ot buna! can 
constitute a cultum 

Culture IS an entity ot the arch.icologist 
which IS not c.isily translated ir.'u culture 
as undei stood by the other human sciences 
As cMrly as 1968 the late David Clarke (m 
Aiuih III at An tuu olo^\ ) torcetully made the 
point that culture as used in aahacologv 
IS an aichaeological construct you ccjuate 
It with the sociologist s or anthropologist s 
lube OI people or society .itiisk leave 
alone the knotty problem ol ethnicity We 
do not know how eood the In is between 
the two sets ol entitles ( larkc s preliminary 
giopings on the problem have h.id little 
lollow up 

I urthermoie m archaeology cultuie is 
an entiiv consiiiuted by a number ot 
uwimhlaiit \ These in turn are m.ide up ol 
sevci.ll mu fat t ispt i and the aitclacl type 
in (utn IS a construct constituted by scveiai 
iuiiihuli‘\ or iiiiih m rcgulai co occuiiciiec 

The bowl ol P.iinled Grcv W.iie is an 
artclact type which consists ot all or most 
ot the lollowtng nails m association a tine 
paste hard lhmw.illed bakcdundeiteducing 
conJilions bearing designs painted in black 

But Painted Grey Waic never constitutes 
the entire assemblage at any site - it is only 
a diagnostic trait easily identiiiable Itcxcurs 
in contexts with simple wood and thatch 
huts ncc bailey wheat, iron tools glass 
hone tcMiis and ai row-heads horse bones 
and most important other kinds ot pottery 
so that this de tuu ceramic mgy constitute 


only to per cent oi the total pottery at some 
sites, T N Roy shows that while the grey 
pottery has a tairly wide distribution, it it 
in the Ganga Jumna Doab alone that the 
assemblages repeatedly contain the above- 
listed artelael-types, in assoeiatKin When 
assemblages at several sites in a geo¬ 
graphically coherent region arc thus 
comparable in theirconstituent artciact-types, 
we have a i ullure Thus lor Roy il the PG W 
IS to be a cultural label it is rontined to the 
Doab Ihis culture is thus an aichaeological 
phenomenon tirst and loremusl 

Il we consider Black and-Rcd Ware, it is 
not even an artclact type it is an attnbutc 
which results from firing processes in the 
kiln which turn part ol the pot’s suiface a 
smudgy blac k and the other part red Alt over 
proiohistoric India this technique was 
resorted to at one stage oi other, tor making 
pots in the local tradition Thus this clement 
cannot connote an artclacl-type, lea' c done 
a culture or a people 

In our second example a historian cuirectly 
suggests that the latio of agncullunsts to 
non- loud producers in an anc lent settlement 
IS ol great importance for understanding the 
economy But how would we determine the 
ratio > Phe historian says Fewer agricultural 
tools would mean a minor role for agri¬ 
culture Such a completely litcraltstappniach 
drives one to despair 1 he scholar has not 
understood that aichaeulogy is about material 
culture rtiiduei and not material culture/urr 
se We find mainly what was garbaged, 
diseaidcd lost (unless there arc hoards of 
wealth secreted aw.iv graveutfenngs temple 
deposits) We have thcrclote to enquire into 
the iiw malciial and also the place and 
lieqtiency ot disciiid ot luols used in 
agrii ullure within a town house or in the 
ticlds' Can a biokcn iron hoc he repaired' 
Will iionloolsbedisi iided when they break' 
Do some loots tend to bi cak ti equcntly dunng 
use' This IS what arch.ieology is about 

Further the relative ticquciic > ol .my kind 
ol tool It a site is not sell evident It li is to 
be worked out in compansoii with ouier 
sites/pciHKis And this according to some 
acceptable p.iiamcler say the number ol 
tools per cubic metre ol earth exc.ivaicd or 
the ratio ol loots pci excavated houst lloors 
tor each site ot else the tatio between non 
tiKils and say iron wcapons/stonc tools In 
t.ict no piactising .tich.iet'logisi his to my 
knowledge, succeeded in working out the 
urban lr<ic(iun on the busts ol numbers ol 
tools' 

The third example IS idi ipict uiaiextbook 
edited by an eminent historian on the Aryans 
The import ol the ch.ipici is that the Aiyan 
invasion theory is dubious because archaeo¬ 
logy cannot piovc it Invasion and im- 
migiation arc contused and it is implied that 
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the absence ot rtic first cancels out the other 
But we know from the social science of 
linguistics that languages do not spread out 
unless their speakers do Small groups ot 
p^ofle may have immigrated over the course 
of cdntuncs, into the north-western regions 
ol Piikistan and India and we do not expect 
to tmd evidence lor their movement in terms 
ol trails ol destruction or change in material 
culture Historical linguistics is the science 
which iormulaled the Aryan theory, not 
archaeology - its proof or rctuting will lie 
with linguistics notaichacology In tact the 
entities Mith which archaeology deals can 
have no connection whatever with race or 
language labels when as we saw to translate 
culture’ in archaeology into society ot 
state’ or people is itself Incky 
This last example indicates how simpli 
ticatinn and misconception play into the 
hands ol communal loices for it is vciy 
much I n the interest ot some people to suhv l 1 1 
the Aryan theory which means that the Vcdic 
Aryans were outsiders 
The piolessional disgrace that Indi in 
aichacology led itscit into concernini: 
Ayodhya ihcrclore is not onh because o( 
a diabolical (oiispiiaiy there has been a 
general unconcern with method and even 
with the scope ot the subject This has perhaps 
leil (he ticld open lor the moiussil town 
neta to mis.ippropri ite available intor 
malion with ill aiicnUmi vulgarity 
Whv did this hapjKii' Partly it was because 
ol compariincntalisdlion ol knowledge II 
aichacologyisiaughtalalltonon specialists 
II IS m tci ms ot the wonders ol Mohenjodaro 
not in terms ol the mysteiics/intncacics ot 
the pioceduics ol discovery excavation or 
recovery Icavcalonelhcdrudgcryol arlelact 
classilicdlion and typology It ts like giving 
a detailed lecture on economic processes as 
revealed by the Arthu\u\tia without 
indicating that it was written in Sanskrit 
(leave alone the prohlcins ol interpretation 
ot the passages) 

Also academics ol other disciplines shy 
away trom the actual procedures ol 
archaeology Ills technical Rut so also is 
• mastery ol Saiiskni* 1 hcic is also a popular 
idea that ate hacology deals with haid tacts 
and uses all kinds ol aids and prcKCsses ol 
the lile sciences and physical and chemical 
scKnecs inortlcnloainveaiitsumclusions 
Ihis IS wiong Today it is icaltscd that 
lahoraioiy methods arc not turning out the 
kinds ot answets that had initially been 
expected ol them In any case ours is a social 
science about ancient subsistence techno 
logy ideology symbols oi Hade and not 
about soil siructua oi animal hchavtoui 
With raie exceptions museums too calci 
to the impicssion ol the esoteric with ihcir 
ambience, rules about silence about what 
sou m,iy view taim where and woist ot .ill 
piosidtng for the objects enshrined behind 
ckiss pithy tduntiiy and piovcnancc labels 


HYKittuiK VI KioionwimiBviiiiski 01 Iwt) Amuim i Mill VI (mums’* 



A site with assi. mill 1 ^ 1 . Ill 11 le I ic l lyjK s A to 7 
n aitelaet type consisting oi Htiihiiles a to / 

We would suggest thal the isM.riblages al sites ^ and 7 do not belong lo the same eultuie as the 
other assemblages because they aa diffeant elusters ot arterait types 
Attribute a is eominon to x y and / but it is not their only alirihule 


The implication is This is So there ean 
he No Question abeiut it Have you ever re.id 
a museum label which says that the date 
assigned to something is only a reasonable 
guess' 

This then ts what I mean about the closed 
portals A whole sphere ol aichacologital 
procedure namely exploration and excava 
tion goes unobserved by non specialists 
I here is no tradition in out cuuntry which 
encourages student volunteers at cxcava 
turns mainly because at government rates 
viIIjcc labour unskilled is cheap Vciytcw 
pccipic realise that even prole ssional excava- 
tois go through Hoois without recognising 
them miss out on graves until it is too late 
or cat up mudbric k walls thinking they are 
pan ot till Many people still dig through 
mounds and leave the intcrpiclation ol the 
vcilical straligruphy to the end when the 
sections Jic drawn - hardly a tcxilprool 
way ol ensunng that the tinds of one level 
ate noi mixed up with those of another' It 
IS thcrclore possible lor the field person to 
get away with the statement that his is the 
final truth because he was there Not enough 
people know how to challenge him 

We aic thus in the spheie ot the practice 
of archaeology within the specialisation As 
indicated above the emphasis has always 
been on the empirical - held work, lacing 
up your hoots seeing lor yourself This is 


ccnainly ot prime importance hut it is treated 
as the sum total ol archaeology It is 
emphasised so heavily that thcic is little 
room I or study ol cxploi alion strategy tieneh 
recording methods the mode ol analysis the 
concept ol culture or the logic ol archaco 
logical intercncc Again ti is the literal thal 
matters I know ol lew aichacology 
departments that ollcramclhodoloL’V course 
covering such aspects and the intellectual 
history ot the discipline In fact thcic is a 
great relucianceto theory - that is what those 
JNU chaps who poor things have no stms 
lodii: do Archaeology in our country still 
has to explicate its prcKcdurcs to itscll 
enquire into its assumptions and look afresh 
at Its dark holes 

So tarl have touched on incorrect handling 
ot archaeological material as ,i gencul 
malaise even among the academic elite the 
entities ol archaeology not being perceived 
tor what they are the data ot archaeology 
pnmaiily garbage not being lecogmscd ftir 
what It IS, the difticulty ot translating the 
units ol archaeological analysis into the 
entities ot the other social sciences the talse 
aura ot hard tacts and Imal truths that has 
made archaeology close the dtHirs on itscIt 
and the actual data recovery processes, 
always iailibic, not being perceived as such 
stithal the literal prcvailsover the conceptual 

It IS against the background ot these tew 
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Kkw> (iHit wc niiiy mily begin to see how 
the tmpfotcikSKHMi conduct tiHifc place tlut 
i)i/ctl <m old place ol worship to the ground 
ind - perhaps worse - met with little 
londemnaiion Irum the archaeological 
prolession as a whole Worse still it is 
possible that many archaeologists in India 
tcmaiiicd indiMcreni to this vicious move¬ 
ment that ultimately ended in the loss ol two 
iliousand lives The sc ile ol WAC-I in 
which India plays host to aahacologists 
tiom the woild over tor which huge sums 
have been allocated by the government in 
a pathetic aiicmpi to regain prestige only 
<idds the hnal savage iwist 

Meanwhile insidious movements have 
been aliHii in the rose iich to establish 
ceiiain ihings iboul the past (The dangers 
ol depaitmental woik lemaining empiiical 
additixe ind descriptive arc that students 
aic not equipped to perceive the ideological 
assumpiions oi moiiviiions behind certain 
rcseaich protects And il the piesailing 
alinospheic continues I doubt il some 
departments will ereourage students to study 
anthropological thcoiy or .inv hislots ol 
ideas except in a lokcn way ) Some ol the 
rcscaich about which w iming lights should 
have been flashing ire bricllv indicated 
below 

About two dec idcs ago w is the well 
limdcd project to identity ind cxploic the 
places ol 111111011 mcc in the I pics (nevci 
incident illy o//lhc places) Muchwas iii ide 
ot the I let th It Mastin ipui Indiapi isili i etc 
had siniil ii issembi iges at then lowci Ic s c Is 
Hastin ipur was called a M ihabharat i site 
and most impoitant thcic w is heic a Hood 
deposit o\ei thePiintcdCues W itc str itum 
and a co eval hiatus in its occupation As 
one scholai said whv the epics wcic chosen 
and not the Buddhist tc xts is a story in iisell 
(At the eencial level this was an cxcicisc 
in the same lorni ot lundamcnt ilism as the 
/loiiisi /cal to identity places ot the Old 
lestament You mav icmember ilso ilic 
ne<ii hvsicri t in the westein media whe o in 
the l‘)7(K the Syrian site ol Lbla piodu I 
clav tablets which bore names like those 
the Old I cstament) It was lell to Goui 11 id 
to examine thi inteinal evidence ol ihc 
C ntieal hdition ol the Mahahluiiuin .ind to 
shqw that the epic is not a text but an entite 
litcraiuie and th it no one site oi period can 
establish Us literal tiuth when it shows thiec 
oi lour phases in iis development (Irom 
about WX) B C to A D ^(X)) and when the epic 
was not a mirroi ol siKiely but eoneerned 
with Ihc prcoeeupaiions ol kshatriyas 

A second movement has been an old 
concern with the Aryans-so oveipiaved 
that I hope it leally has ii//led out As some 
people clo not wish to believe that the A/v« 
dluanut came to India Irom elsewhere 
various manoeuvres have been attempted to 
show indev Aryan language as native to India 
or the indo-Aryan culture as ol old antiquity 


There were sustamed attempts to estabhsh, 
through ‘decipherment ot the Indus senpt, 
that the Harappans wcic Aryan, speaking a 
Sansknt-relat^ language much so diat 
Ihc excavation report (or one Harappan site, 
instead ot being eontined to the finds and 
contextual details and comparative typology, 
actually carries a long section on deci¬ 
pherment ol the script How the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey ol India allowed this kind of 
violation ol norms in an excavation icport 
IS not known Anoihci clement in Ihc Aryan 
package is the horse so important in the 
tdeology/niuals ot Indo-European groups 
whether Roman nr Mitannian or Vedic There 
was an ailcmpt to suggest that the hoisc was 
native to India that it did not ncccssanly 
come trom the Eurasian steppe Thus great 
signiticance was attached to the single horse 
bone totind at the Harappan site ol Surkotada 
tor example (he point is however that sii ay 
hoisc hones ckcui in the third millennium 
B C all ovei ihc world trom neolithic 1 1 incc 
to Bron/e Aec Iran ( ciitral Asia India All 
.lie lew cKcuirenccs ,ind indicate nothing 
more s,iysS<indorRokonM th in the prestige 
attached to this animal in ihceailicsi pciiods 
Il was like Ihc Mercedes ot lod.iy he says 
Il may also he noted that whcn<irchacntogical 
repents ictci to (Iv bones ol Equus spp 
they irc as likely to he Ihc hcmionus mUiw 
(winch suivives in the Great Rann) is the 
hoisc both animals belong to the same 
genus 

Ihc Iisi move actively pushed in recent 
M us that I shall mention is to claim that 
ihcic lie more Hatappan sites along the 
b inks 111 the now dry ant lent Sarasvati river 
(iht (iicscnt Ghaggar Diasadvati Chautang 
sysicm in Hary.ma Rajasthan) than along 
the Indus river (is it haid to guess why’) 
th.it the oiigins ol the Harappan civilisation 
lie in Kalhiaw.id and that the Harappans 
did not disappear they continued to dwell 
iiisciilcmciiismR ij isihan rihnicit) isonce 


again to the fore 'The Harappan' is intei 
preted not as a system of towns and villages 
or a state or number ot states, nor as a 
network ol production and distribution • 
not even as simply an archaeological nihriL 
in which assemblages have stnkmgiy similai 
artelacts where basic Oems arc concerned 
but not ornaments or tigurincs - but as a 
people who c ame here or went there by this 
route or that (This is also why the end ol 
the civilisation has to date been explained 
uni) by literal hol<x.aust type phenomena 
such as Hoods earthquakes and climatic 
catastrophes) 

It appears moreovei that in the intellectual 
climate prevailing it is easy to claim the 
Harappan label for any site even one with 
jhtmptli architecture a basic stone 
technology, and no solid bnck buildings or 
long camelian beads or steatiic waler bedUs 
on shankh shell bangles or terracotta c.ikc's 
(all ot which occur together at Harappan 
sites) jusi bec.iuse it h.is produced some 
potters with Harappan parallels one seal ot 
unique shape and material but carrying a 
sign which resembles one in the Harappan 
sciipt and a broken pot with three signs ol 
Haraiipan type scratched on it It vou have 
seen the diagram that goes with this piece 
you will have realised that this breaks the 
basic grammatical rules ol archaeology But 
because this kind ot thinking prevails it is 
easy to persuade the undcigraduate that the 
Har.ippan extends to Goa (now carried to 
the extieme ol its own absurd logic in 
Burma also) And it the Harappan isunder- 
stiHxl m such a Itwise manner well then we 
could Imd Its origins anywhere that wc 
ihcKisc' 

I am sure that al I nations go through periods 
ot chauvinism and perverted exhibitions of 
nationalism My immcdiateconccm however 
IS that people should be awaie ol the pan 
that Indian archaeology is currently playing 
in just such .1 phase 
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OXFAM requires 

REGIONAL REPRESENTATIVE AND PROJECT OFFICER 

Oxfam, a relief and development agency, is looking for two development workers 
for our Hyderabad office. The Hyderabad office covers Andhra Pradesh and North 
Karnataka 

A Regional Representative to provide overall leadership to the regional team and 
management of our work in the region S/he should show that they have relevant 
qualifications, a minimum of 8 years of development experience preferaoly with 
NGOs, good analytical and strategic planning skills and understanding of development 
issues, commitment to social justice, team management expei lence including finance, 
research and evaluation experience, good administrative and communication skills, 
sensitivity to the inequalities facing women in society abilitylo speak fluent Telugu 
and/or Kannada 

A Project Officer with at least 5 years experience of working with NGOs in relief 
and development. The person will be responsible for interaction with NGOs in Andhra 
Pradesh, project appraisal and monitoring and providing specific need-based 
development support to partner NGOs in the areas of situation analysis, perspective 
planning and research, evaluation and training Knowledge of Telugu essential 

Both positions are based in Hyderabad and require considerable travel Fluency 
in written and spoken English is also essential We offer a 5 year contract for both 
positions and reasonable salaries and other benefits to attract competent professionals 

Apply with full CV and a covering letter explaining fully from your experience 
how you meet the criteria listed. Applications for Regional Representative should 
be sent before 25th November and for Project Officer before 28th November 
to: Oxfam (India) Trust, 3/19 Behind Police Station, West Marreddpalll, 
Secunderabad 500026. Only shortlisted candidates will be contacted for interviews 
No enquiries over phone or in person please. 
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The Jharkhand accord signed in Delhi hy the Bihar chief minister and 
the union minister of state for internal security is not going ft) usher’in 
any geniune autonomy for the people of the south Bihar pkOeau. The 
Jfutrkhand Area Autonomous Council to he created under the accord 
will be a toothless body without legislative, financial or adnunbtrative 
powers. 


FOR many io the south Bihar plateau, the representatives of the. Jharkhand Mukti^ 
very fact that- Laino Prasad Yadav - Morcha. Sorcn Group (JMM-S) have 
notorious for hi.s 'Jharkhand over my dead subsequently appended their signatures to 
body'- speech - has been a signatory to the the accord, other Jharkhandi organisations 
Jharkhand accord would be enough reason have so far declined to sign on the dotted 
to doubt its bona fides. That Jagannath lines. 

Mishra. the powerful Bihar Congress boss It is indeed strange tl^at an accord to' 
and another diehard opponent of the decidethefutureofthepeopleofJharkhand 

Jharkhand movement, is also all praise for was concluded without the attendant of 
the accord only goes to confirm such Jharkhandi delegations. This appears'all. 
apprehensions. the more queer once it is noted that the 

'The Jharkhand accord signed by Laloo agreements on Bodoland autonomy and 
Prasad Yadav. Bihar chief minister, and Gorkha Hill Council were made directly 
Rajesh Pilot, union minister of state for with the representatives of the movement, 
internal security, has been widely, hailed Perhaps, the ruling circles in Delhi and 
by the media for providing an amicable Patna are so used to taking the tribal 

solution of the vexed Jharkhand problem, leadership for granted that they felt that 

Moreover, Pilot these days is being anything agreed between them would 
projected, particularly by the official perforce become binding fbr the'gullible' 
electronic media, as the Robinhood of Jharkhandis. It might be that their 
Indian politics who has robbed the Patna assessment about the present breed of 

villians to pay the Ranchi underdogs. Jharkhandi leadership will come true, at 

Amidst such a chorus of applau,se. at the least, in the short run. But there is no 
risk of being dubbed a spoilsport, it needs denying that the legitimacy of a Jharkhand 
to be emphasised that the Jharkhand accord accord in which Jharkhandis were not 

signed at Delhi on September 27 is not made an original party would remain open 
going to usher in any genuine autonomy to question. « 
for the people of the south Bihar plateau. Oming to brass tacks, the proposed 
The Jharkhand Area Autonomous Council JAAC to be set up under the accord is 
(JAAC), to be created under the Delhi scheduled to be a predominantly elected 

agreement, is destined to be a toothless body. That isjust about the only'difference 

body bereft of legislative, financial or betweentheJAACandtheearlierJharkhand 

administrative powers, in essence, the development council, which was slated to 

powers to be vested with the JAAC would be by and large a nominated body. But the 

be hardly different from that earlier granted whole point is that the Delhi accord while 
in the Jharkhand Area Development granting a democratic form has kept the 
Council Bill, 1991, adopted by the Bihar council powerless in content, 
assembly. Forone.theJAAC will have no legislative 

Before taking a closer look, at the powers over the subjects that would-fall 
provision^ of the accord, it would be useful within its purview. Secondly, the council 

to point’out that the Jharkhand oiganisations will exist at the pleasure of the Bihar 

were not made an original party to the governor. According to the agreement, the 

Delhi agreement, it was a bipartite govemoron his/her discretion can dissolve 

agreement between the Bihar government the council without assigning any reason 

and the centre signed reportedly in the for such a step. Thirdly, the council will 

presence of prime min'ister. As a matter of have no fiscal powers to levy and collect' 

fact, the Jharkhandi leadership was not taxes except in some sectors which have 

even aware of the contents of the accord no revenue-earning potential. Lastly, 

till October I, when copies of it were though a number of subjects like rural 

presented to them in the form of a •/oil development, agnculture, minor ihigation 

accompli for ratification. Although (he and forests (excluding reserved and 
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protected {b(eitt)'lavebeim placedwilh^ 
Bte jurisdiction of the coimei!, the 
bureaucracy in chugeof these depar^iits 
will not be accountable to the JAAC^ 

-PreidictabJy, the Jharkhand accord has ' 
taken care to see that the council does not 
have any jurisdiction over the mining and 
industry sectors. Indiscriminate miningand 
ncjustrialisation, it is common knowledge, 
has been ecologically devastating for the 
Jharkhand region often glotihed as the 
‘Ruhr of India*, That apart, it has displaced 
lakhS'Of tribals and non-tribals of the area 
from their ancestral land and traditional 
agriculture-based occupations and turned . 
them into a cheap source of the lowest kind 
of menial labour. Yet, the JAAC, when it 
comes into being, would be powerless to 
.stop«Or modify this vicious pattern of 
development. 

Much has been made of the fact that the 
Delhi accord stipulates that 25 per cent of 
the Bihar plan budget will be kept aside . 
for the JAAC. To put it bluntly, it is only 
another attempt to dupe the people of 
Jharkhand as already 25 per cent of the 
sute plan is being allocated to a tribal .sub- 
area plan meant for 112 blocks in the south 
Bihar plateau where the tribal population 
is on the higher side. I f anything, tte accord 
may ensure that the same amount will now 
go to the 182 blocks falling within the 18 
districts to be covered by JAAC. In any 
case, no additional resources are likely to 
flow to the plateau region under the 
present accord. 

Interestingly, eyen the Committee on 
Jharkhand Matters (COJM) appointed 
during Rajiv Gandhi’s regime in its report 
recommended a much larger financial flow 
to a proposed Jharkhand General Council. 
Noting that there is no provision either in 
the sixth schedule of the Constitution-or 
in the Darjeeling Gorkha Hill Council Act 
for- imposing and collecting the- ‘m^r 
kind’ of taxes, the COJM suggested that 
there should be an equitable allocation of 
the capital and revenue receipts to the 
Jharkhahd region. 

Concretely, the COJM report says, “it 
has been mentioned that while the 
Jharkhand region contributes about 70 per 
cent of the revenue to the state exchequer, 
in return it receives about 30 per cent .for 
utilisation. The committee has felt that the - 
two regions of Bihar, north Bihar and 
Jharkhand, shouldxecei ve from (he budget 
allocation funds in proportion to the 
respective accruals of the two." Besides, 
the committee also argued in favour of a 
division of the central funds given to Bihar. 
‘The central government should determine 
the share of Jharkhand region before 
allocations are made and transfer the fund-s 
meant fof the Jharkhand region direaly to 
the Jhafkhand administration”, suggested 
the high-powered COJM, 





The/harkhand accord batween the centre 
and the Bihar goveinnwtt. however, has 
rejected these recommendations made by 
the COJM Instead, the JAAC will now 
have to be satisfied with mere one-fourth 

t the plan budget which in the case of a 

ankrupt state like Bihar is a negligible 
amount It is obvious that the central 
government could not have insisted on an 
equitable allocation between the Bihar 
plains and the plateau region without 
agreeing to suitably compensate the Bihar 
government which remains crucially 
dependent on receipts from the Jharkhand 
region But at a lime when the centre is 
under intense pressure from the World 
Bank-IMr combine to reduce its financial 
commitments to the stales, Delhi is hardly 
in a position to take such a step 

Thus the centre is happy that the 
Jharkhand accord does not entail increased 
central assistance to cithci the Bihar plains 
or the plateau The ruling oligarchy in 
Patna too is pleased that Jharkhand region 
will continue to be their happy hunting 
ground despite the accoid In a way the 
Jharkhand accord is a baigain where 
everybody gams except the people of 
Jharkhand 

It was pel haps inevitable given the tired 
and flabby nature of the Jharkhandi 
leadership that such an accord detrimental 
to the Jharkhand interests will be concluded 
It became cleat more than an yeai ago “that 
a weak and fragmented Jharkhand 
movement might eventually have to settle 
for a council in Bihai with some peripheral 
powers dilak D Gupta, Jhaikhand 
Autonomy a I ai Cry tconomu and 
Polituul WieU\ September 25 199S) 
And the chances arc the most of the 
Jharkhandi organisations in Bihar would 
sooner than latei accept the Delhi accord 
once then representatives aie properly 
accommodated within the council which 
will be H nominated one to begin with 
Already a section of the All Jharkhand 
Students Union (AJSU) led bv Suraj Singh 
Bcsia IS urging the Bihar government to 
reserve hall of the council scats lor its 
organisation 

Although theic is some opposition from 
within the Jharkhandi camp to the Delhi 
agreement another wave ol powerful 
struggle tor ai hicvmg genuine autonomy 
does not seem to he round the cornei The 
Jharkhand Mukti More ha Mardi group 
(JMM-M) has come out against the accord 
Being an ally of the luling Janata Dal in 
Bihar, it cannot however go beyond a 
point to oppose the Delhi agreement The 
Jharkhand Party led bv the veteran N E 
lloro IS also opposed to the agreement But 
It IS a small force confined to some parts 
of south Chhotanagpur alone One section 
of AJSU, too, has taken a stand against the 
proposed JAAC But considering the past 


record ol poitticki opportunism shotsui by 
AJSU, It IS unlikely that the organisatitm 
wQuId embark on an intense agitational 
course to counter the Delhi accord 

The subjective failures ol the Jharkhandi 
leadership apat t, there are obviously deeper 
reasons foi the failure of the Jharkhand 
movement in achieving its goal of self 
rule In any case, it would he patently 
unfair to single out the Jharkhandi leaders 
for succumbing to the usual temptations ol 
bourgeois politics that is becoming murkier 
by the day More to the point, the Jharkhandi 
leadership representing the petty 
bourgeoisie and the nascent bouigcois stral.i 
of the population remains inherently prone 
to making unprincipled compromises with 
the ruling classes 

A cursory look at the Jharkhand scenario 
immediately reveals that the demographic 
changes in the region have also adversely 
affected what was in the beginning a 
tribal movement tor self-determination 1 he 
non-tnbals now constituting the ma|uiit> 
of the population have gradually come to 
dominate Jharkhand politics The non tubal 
elite - composca ol prolessionals and 
bureaucrats as well as biggci landowners 
contractois businessmen and small 
industrialists - are now pulling the strings 
from behind to direct the course ol 
lharkhand politics These strata torobsious 
reasons, aic apathetic to the idea of biiildini! 
broad based mass movements tor securing 
authentic sell rule Instead these sections 
aspiie only to gain some control ovci the 
administration lo siphon oft a pait of the 
public funds loi private ends lo achieve 
this limited objective these stiata pictei 
the method ol lobbying within the ruling 
circles to gain some partial concessions 
No wonder Subodh Kant Sahay, former 
union minister ol state for home and local 
Congress leadcis like Cyan Ranjan and 
Saraf raj Ahmed all typical repicsentatives 
of these sti ita played the le<iding lole in 
persuading tubal leaders like Sibu Soren 
to accept the JAAC 

It may also be s<itd that the Jharkhand 
movement also suffered liom locational 
disadvantages ft is worth noting that since 
the 7()s ethnic movements situated in the 
frontier regions alone have succeeded in 
getting scpaiate stales Thus alter the 
separation of Haryana from Punjab in 196K, 
new stales have only come up in the north 
cast, a region that is militarily important 
from the luling class point ol view 
Moreover, these were mostly cases where 
armed nationality struggles fighting for 
secession from the Indian state were 
eventually contained fully or partly by 
granting the concerned nationalities 
slalehcxid But the lhaikhand movement was 
neither situated in such a strategically 
important region nor has it ever assumed an 
armed character to tiouble Delhi too much 


' I V V fi’Vtri ' te 1 ' • I* ^ • 

Miirif pbjttifiietttly, the cWtn 
ferentiation^ in tbejhartchand region have 
reached a point where ethnic or national 
movements cannot acquire either 
consistency oubtoad mass chaiarier unless 
the national or ethnic questions are linked 
with class issues affecting the lives ol 
common people In iact, the Jharkhand 
movement reached Us peak in the 70s only 
when (here was a conscious effort to 
combine the ethnic and agrarian demands 
by a section of iis leadership inc ollaboration 
with the Marxist Co-ordination Committee 
led by A K Roy 1 his period also saw the 
brief emergence of a wniket peasant 
alliance in the region in support ol the 
Jharkhand demand But U lui ned out to he 
a short lived phenomena as the Jharkhandi 
leadership eventually gave up the path of 
struggle to seek al I lanc c wit h I he Coiigi css 

As ihe things stand at the moment one 
implication of the Delhi iccord would be 
that the Jharkhandi oullits in West Bengal 
Oiiss.i and Madhya Pradesh will be 
compelled to lone down Iheit demand tor 
a scp.iiatc slate I he south Bihai plaie.iu 
has always been the ncivc centic ol the 
lhaikhand movement ind the stiuuelcs 
there have usually inspiicd the tiibals ol 
the neighhouiing states to persist with the 
statehood demind But with the Bihai s 
Jhaikhandi Ic.idciship choosing lo sciile 
lor the IAA( the lhatkhandi pinspccts 
in the olhei stales now appe ii bleak 
Alicady ascclionot lhaikhinclisinOiissi 
out ol despei ition h.is joined the ( oni: 
less 111 the hope ol gettinu i similar 
autonomous council lot the disincis ol 
Kconjhai Sundiigaih Mavuihhaiij and 
Sambalpui 

Will new social toucs cmcmc in the 
south Bihar plateau to ichuilcl Ihe lhaikhand 
niovcmcni by skillullycombininu the ethnic 
demands with the class denuinJs ol the 
working people ol the region’ Honestly 
It IS a lachci dillicull question given so 
many impondeiabks in Ihe situation at the 
moment Al this point ot lime it is possible 
only lo in.ikc two obscivations One the 
Jhaikh.indi Icadciship participating in the 
JAA( would soon be dtscicditcci because 
ol then lailuic lo delivci the goods And 
that would create conditions lor the 
cmcigencc ol new leadcis with closer 
links with the ongoing democratic struggles 
in Bihar 

Secondly it should be noted that a small 
beginning has been made in this direction 
with the birth of Jharkhand MajdoorKisan 
Samili (JMKS) an organisation atlitiatcd 
to the CPKML) led by Vinod Mishra As 
yet, the influence ot JMKS is ol course 
limited to certain pockets ot south Bihat 
Nevertheless it oilers a ray ol hope in an 
otherwise dismal scenario because ol its 
pro-people orientation and lighting 
character 
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Managing Waste: Ecdogical, Eaaiomic 
and S^al Dimensions 

Sandhya VenkatL‘<iwanin 

The recent outbreak of phti>iu ■// se\eutl parts of the country has 
htounM into sharp focus the < ntnal natiue atul cut tent state of the 
toiinir, 's urfHin seivices cietnen pcoticuUnh solid \saste manaftement 
1 look at the consticiints feu til bs \s,aste imnagemeni services and an 
cilternative tippioath that eiitoniftaKses lesource conservation and 
einplovnient nenerauon 


FHF LunciU oiithtwik ol plamic in si.vi.mI 
pailsotthi. LOiitili> vMihllii rcsiiltanlck nils 
and cxtcnsivi. alohal ivilaiion i>l India had 
hiout’hi inlo sharp Ukus ihi Liitiial naUiic 
md currcni stale nl ihi. lountry s uihan 
sciviLCsdclivcrv Ol paiiKul ii signihcanci 
m the linkages btiwcen urban setioral 
siiviLCs and oNcrall nibm development 
Ikvelupmcni piioMlics in India as also 
III m ins othci developing n.itions icross the 
world h iveoverihelast few deiadesresulted 
in iinlahering uiban growth issoei tied with 
ineieastng luril urban migi iiion Ovei 2S 
pel ecni ol the eounirs s total population is 
luiuntlyosiimlied u> live in urbin ei lines 
ind lural urban niigt ilioii is estimated to 
.leeounl lor 40 pe'i eclit o( uiban growth 
Whereas these iliselopment proeisscs have 
led to in oseiwhelming I’lowth ol urban 
ecnitcs thi \ 1i ivi not simultaneously eieated 
the cap leily to de il with this 'rowih in turn 
(leating a sitiiaiton whieli has threatened the 
eery development ol urban eetities 
Ineieasing population has e iiiseel severe 
pressuie on basie intrastiuelure and 
ameiiiiics eieating large areas unseiveel by 
publie seivites The munieipal authoiitics 
.lie unable to delivei the vaiious seetoral 
serviees lor want ol lunds manptiwcr 
teehnology oi etlieie'iiey in systems I he 
uiban housing shoitlali in the eountry is 
euricntly estimated at 6 9 million houses 
with more than 21 perecni oi the total uiban 
population residing in slums Tot some 
metropolitan eities slum inhabitants 
eoraprise about 15pereentol the population 
It Is estimated that 79 2 pet eent ot the total 
urlhin [Hipul.Uion is coveMcd by water supply 
sehemes and only 40 4 per cent ol the same 
IS eovered under sanitation (NIUA 191^] 
Rough estimates reveal that as mueh as 10 
|)cr eent ol munieipal wastes are lelt 
uncollected in urban centres The situation 
IS much worse when these data arc viewed 
III the context ol the spatial distnbution ot 
these services, which reflects lat gc intra-city 
variations in the level of services provided 
The labour market, whether it be the 
Inrmal or informal sector ol employment, 
similarly iinds itself increasingly piessunsed 
by the conaustent inflow of migrants into 


urban tenues While indiistnalisaiion has 
cre.ited |ohs the increase in employment 
opportunities has tailed to stnkc a balance 
with the additions to the labour force and 
even I'lc inlormal sector is often unable to 
engage subsi mtial sm lions ol the urban 
ivopulition m gainful employment Basic 
SCI \ ices and employ ment opportunities then 
emcige <is the most piomincnt and immediate 
needs ol most urban centres tod iy 

The thrust ol urban policies however 
has laigcly been charactciised by a 
c ompartment ilised appioach whereby each 
distinct issue or need is dealt with in 
isolation I ithei ihaii.icloplinganappro.ich 
that intcgiales ditlercnt needs 

Man.igenicnt ol solid wastes is a case in 
point laigc amounts ol uncollected 
municip il w isles he sc iltcrcd in most urban 
i*nires today yet no el fort is m.idc to 
iccounise and exploit in a systematic and 
tormalised manner ilic employment and 
rcsouicc rccoveiy pofiitial ol waste 
man.igeinent 

SoiiiiWvsn M\s via MINI 
pRM IK I s wo Issuis 

As urbanisation increases so also docs 
the extent and dimensions ol Ihc solid 
waste problem The quantum .md type ol 
waste generated in .my uib.m ceniic aic 
functions ot the si/c and character of the 
urban centre As a broad categoiisation the 
dilferent lornis ot waste generated in any 
uiban cc'iiire would be (a) Household/ 
commerciul lefusc (b)Stieet sweepings (c) 
Construction and demolition debris (d) 
Hospital waste and (c) Industnal waste 
Intracitv ditleiences in the composition 
and quantum ot waste are likely to be 
ctmsidarable - slum settlements are likely 
to have a higher degree of organic matter 
in household waste and street sweepings 
ih.ui higher or even middle income areas 
Kclusc generation is a tunction ot 
c onsum ption produc tion and growth, which 
thcrelore affect not only the quantum but 
nature of refuse generated 

Clearly, the quantum ol w.istc generated 
varies across urban centies depending to 


some extent on the population, the degree 
ol industrialisation, and consumption 
patterns in the centre For the country as a 
whole per capita waste gcneiation vanes 
between 0 1 kilograms and U 6 kilograms 
per day. with an average ol 0 11 kilograms 
[Bhide I990a| Bangalore is estimated to 
gencr.itc about 0 5 kilograms pci capita pei 
day or 2,(XH) tonnes of waste per day |Dc 
Sou/a 1991 Rosario 1992] Although lor 
Delhi and Bombay prccAc data tor waste 
genciated (as distinct horn waste collected) 
are not available as a lough estimate based 
on a daily pei capita generation norm ot 
0 5 kilograms it works out to about 4 KOO 
tonnes lor Delhi and 6 281 tonnes for 
Bombay In Delhi the daily waste generated 
has been increasing by about 2(M) tonnes 
evety year 

Waste here relers lo municipal waste and 
docs not include such industrial waste as is 
disposed ol by the industiies themselves 
i arge industries are required to dispose of 
their waste separ<iielv It is in the case of 
small scale industries that industrial wa,te 
IS at times disposed ot ,<long with municipal 
waste Similarly hospital waste is required 
to he ticated separately from general waste, 
eithc rby me ineratcd oi by disinfection before 
dispatching tor disposal It is also required 
to he distinguished from the general waste 
and transported scpai.itcly lo the common 
landfill site But in piacticc this is rarely 
found to happen 

('ompaied with otherde vclopingcountncs 
in the south east Asian region j WHO 19911, 
the per capita waste generation in India is 
on the higher side lor the large cities, but 
well below the oiheis lot the small cities 
(l<ible I) It waste generation is accepted 
as one ol the mdicaloi s ol piospcnty, standard 
ot living and consumerism these data 
reinforce the dichotomy of economic 
exlicmes within Indian society Comparcu 
with dcvelo(K'd c ountnes waste generated 
in India rc Ike is a much highei proportion 
ot c iiiipostable matter and tine eai th whereas 
the former has a higher papei content 
(Table 2) 

Although across dillcrent areas within an 
urh,mcentic such.isiesidcntial commercial 
m<iikelandindusiii il the waste composition 
IS likely to vaiy signilicamlv it is estimated 
that ovci all of the municipal waste generated 
in uiban centres anywhere between 40 and 
71 per cen. constitutes organic matter It is 
also I mportant to note I hat waste composition 
vanes signilicantly across areas of dillcrent 
economic levels ot residents Hie specific 
needs ot a set ol people, as pointed out by 
All (1993), play an important role in 
determining waste generation patterns He 
points out that unlike in high income areas, 
low income areas, in addition to domestic 
waste, generate waste resulting from a vancty 
of inlormal sector activities pursued from 
home or surrounding areas 
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Imrii-t.ily vdnaliom could be extratne In 
Bangalore city tor insbuice, a ^tudy canted 
out in different residential, commercial, 
market and industnal areas found that the 
organic content ranged from H 7 per cent 
to 76 9 per cent [Kao 1990] 

WaSIT MANAOTMUvn PRAniCfcS 

A look at any of the Indian urban tenues 
bnngs into sharp locus the state ol neglect 
of solid wastes, raising issues not only ot 
environmental degradation and health but 
also ol economic and instituiional concerns 
in urban development This situation exists 
despite the existence of extensive infra¬ 
structure and large investments in managing 
this waste 

Stoiagc of waste in community bins is 
generally found to be unsatislactoi y as people 
arc often reluctant to walk to the communal 
binsandhenccdump the waste on sidewalks 
streets or open drains bven when they do 
tmd their way to the communal bin thev 
tend to throw the waste from a distance in 
the process missing the bin altogether and 
scattering the waste all around the bin I his 
creates not only unhygienic conditions in 
the area but also difficulties tor the 
municipal st ilt in collecting the waste for 
Uansponation Inthccascol masoniy waste 
collection structures waste I tom the cornet 
ol the walls remains uncollected and starts 
decomiKising 

It also has been found that these garbage 
bins are often sttu.itcd at unsuitable locations 
Location being an important determinant ot 
acceptance or tejcction ot a facility it is not 
surprising that in such cases people piefei 
throwing garbage at any othei convenient 
place 

The chaiactei ol waste determines how 
critical IS the frequency ol collection Where 
organic matter constitutes a high percentage 
ot waste and the climate is warm 
decomposition ot waste is likely to take 
place more quickly compaied to areas with 
different waste composition Uncollected 
waste in such cases would only increase bad 
(xlouis and tisks to health in the surrounding 
areas In a country like India, where not only 
IS the organic content ol waste high but 
temperaiuics aic very high and living spaces 
are usually small the frequency ot waste 
collection becomes a critical factor in the 
management ot waste 

Although on paper waste collection is 
earned out daily in actual practice it takes 
place less frequently Street sweepings are 
also irieguiar and could be as infrequent as 
twice^hi a week In general the lower the 
socio-economic level ol the residents ot an 
area, the lower is likely to be the collecuon 
frequency Ot its garbage 

Disposal ol waste is earned out through 
vanous processes, such as uncontrolled 
dumping I obtrolled tipping at landfill sites. 


manual or mechanical composting, and 
incineration The most common ol these is 
dumping at landfill sites located around the 
city where an estimated 90 per cent of the 
collected waste is disposed (Rosano and 
Von Der Weld 1990] Signiticanlly, most 
landfill sites in India are uncontrolled dumps 
and nut sanitary landlills Domestic, 
commercial, hospital and nidustiial waste 
are dumped togethet No daily cover is 
applied to the waste nor is the waste 
compacted Dumping is sometimes 
earned out illegally on the piivate property 
ol farmers Disposal ol waste in this manner 
then leads to a range ol problems ground 
water pollution through leachate and other 
problems associated with Hies rats, indents 
and odours are common Very larcly do 
local bcxlies cany out an enviionmenial 
impact analysis in selecting a disposal site 
Any site with depressions which can hold 
waste IS usually used for disposal 

Although the lanufill method is the most 
easily adopted and the least expensive ot the 
various disposal methods (not taking into 
cnnsidciation the value ol the land used lot 
dumping), It does entail eai marking piecious 
land sites neai urlnn centres whu h in view 
of the decreasing ivailahility ol land as well 
as the cnvnoniTiintal aspects make ii less 
attractive Natui illy the oistancc of landfill 
sites from the collection areas is me leasing 
Delhi at present uses six dumping sites and 
the average distance ot the sites iiom the 
collection areas varies between 15 kilomeltcs 
and 20 kilometii s 

That waste is ac tualiy a misplaced itsouicc 
IS slowly gaining recognition There aic 
vanous forms ol resouicc recovery (lom 
waste that can take place and are cuncnily 
practised to varying degrees Ri'coveiy of 
inorganic recyclable Items composiing and 
energy recovery are some ol these 

Retovei\ of inoiftanK leiyrlahU turns 
takes place at vanous levels vi/ at the 
source ol waste generation whcie paper 
and glass bottles etc are sold to itinerant 
waste vendois lium the community dust 
bins by waste pickers and the local sweepers, 
from the transportation vehicles by the 
municipality stall and trom the disposal 
sites by waste pickers It is difficult to 
establish accurately the quantum of waste 
recovery taking place in this manner There 
have been few studies and the estimates vary 
considerably Whereas Bhide (1990a) 
estimates that about 6 per cent to 7 per cent 
ot the total waste generated is recovered 
in this manner a study carried out in 
Bangalore [Dc Soura 1991] found this 
figure to be 1 'i per cent 

Howevet the conditions under which 
much ot such resource recovery is earned 
out are abysmal, and no effons are made to 
maximise such recovery by attempting to 
change waste handling habits such as waste 
segregation at source 


CMipostiitf; Ik another mechaninn g4 
resource recovery, where the organic manure 
so produced can be used as a soil condiitoner 
by the munu ipal authorities in public parks, 
etc, by individual households, and by farmen 
However, mechanical composting, tned in 
some cities in India has met With little 
success pnman iy because ot the high capital 
and operating costs which incieascd the 
sale pnee ot the compost (the transportation 
cost also increased since the plants were 
located at a considerable distance from the 
point ol use) making it less atioictivc to the 
pui chasers 

Despite compost being an excellent 
substitute for chemical lertiliscrs lo increase 
soil ienility <ind which not only replenishes 
micro nutrients to the soil but icduces the 
country s import needs loi petroleum 
products used in chemical Icriiliser 
manulacitin* it is nevertheless not favoured 
by municipal hodii.s as a lorm ol waste 
disposal because ol the costs involved 
Whcre,is composting i osis Rs 2S0 per tonne, 
disposal thiough landfill costs the Municipal 
Coiporaiionks lOpei tonne]Jam ld‘J()| An 
additional piobicm w ith composiing remains 
the need to scparait out non compostable 
niatciial tiom the waste to be ioni(H)slcd 
Ollen larnieis cx|)ettctiii cuts from pieces 
ol glass whu h reniitn in the com|iosi I he 
demand tot compost morcovii olten has 
been lound lo be atlected by its price which 
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[abli 2 Comparison Ol Wash Composition 


Chaioeienstics 

India* 

[Teveloped 
Countries 
(in Percentage) 

Paper 

17 

20 SO 

Plastics** 

OS 09 

1 1 

Mentis** 

04 1 0 

4 14 

Class** 

0108 

1 10 

Ash/fine earth** 

10 SO 

1 10 

Total compostable 
matter** 

10-S0 

10 20 

Organic matter*** 

2010 

IS 10 


* Mean value of data from If Indian cities 

* * On wet weight basts 
•** On dry weight basis 

Soune Bhute and Sundaresan 1984 
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be(.omes dtbproporttonaiely high on account 
o< exteistve tr4n<iportation (.osu 

Energy lecoverv (tom waste takes place 
m the form o1 hiugas, through anaerobte 
Uccompusition oi the organic component ol 
waste deposited in landfills as well as power 
generation from incineration ol domestic 
and trade waste However given the high 
organic content and the (ugh content o( dust/ 
catth in Indian waste burning ot waste has 
been possible only with the use ot extra fuel 
making the entire process ot incineration too 
expensive The unsuilabilit> ot incinerating 
waste tor energy recovery is letlected by the 
1(X) tonnes incineration plant set up in Delhi 
at a cost ot Rs 20 crorc Ihc plant was a 
uimpicte tdiluie because the calontu value 
ol the generated garbage was much lower 
than what was icquiicci by the plant jSeth 
19901 Thus the re wcie very high capital and 
opcriting costs in running the plant which 
was c loscd down not very long ittcr it was 
made oficrational 

Ihc ictual iccovcry ol energy tor cooking 
iiid/or powti through anaciobic 
decomposition IS not earned out on any 
signitu mt se lie in the country as yet 

I NviRONMi Ni \i Aspic IS 

Indiscrinunaic dumping ot ve istc iroiind 
wisic bins on the streets and in water 
bodies gi\c use to ail ind witci pollution 
Unlilted wisic liom stoi igc points causes 
health risks In the ease ol waste dumped 
III iiidlill sites impropei se lection ot ihcsiie 
e luscs gioundss itcr pollution through 
teuhatc Duiing periods ol heavy rains 
luiiotl could also cause surlacc water 
pollution 

All pollulioiu miesultiiom spontaneous 
combustion ot w isle at dispos il sites Based 
on incstimatcot twocubic inc’tiesot methane 
g IS uener ilton trom one tonne ot garb igc 
K r Jain I in Shunglu 199^ caleuialcs the 
total methane rcic iscel into the an every day 
in Delhi It 7(KX) cubic mclics Methane as 
IS well known is haimtul and eontnhutes 
substaniially to the greenhouse elfcet unless 
It IS lapped loi energy 

Workers handling waste come in constant 
direc t contact with waste and remain exposed 
tothc impae t ol wastes Studies have shown 
that such workers sultci trom skin diseases 
due to contact with waste trom respiratory 
and opthalmic diseases due to inhalation or 
contact with inlectcd dust and trom ulcers 
and intected wounds |Gtruult nd] Studies 
carried out by the National Enviionmcntal 
Engineering Rcscaich Institute on waste 
walkers tound them to sutler trom skin and 
eyeintcctions respiratory diseases jaundice 
etc IBhide 1990al A study in Ahmedabad 
tound that mote than 15 percent ol sweepers 
suffered from tubeiculosis (fB) and that the 
pi evalenc e of TB among sweepers was three 
times higher than the national average 


Operators at the screening stage of 
composting plants are exposed to wounds 
and blood inlections, and those at manual 
composting plants are exposed to insect 
earners ot germs (Girouit nd] Workers at 
landtill sites similarly areexpo^ fo methane 
gas explosions 

Clearly waste handling is a hazardous 
occupation Despite this the workers are 
seldom protected by occupational health and 
safety measures and work without any 
protective equipment 

The general population is affected both by 
uncollected wastes and by waste treatment 
and disposal activities The former causes 
wounds and a wide range ot infections 
Uncontrolled lermcnlationol wastes creates 
conditions favourable to the breeding and 
growth nt rodents and insects acting as vectors 
ot diseases [Giroult nd) This has been 
demonstrated in the must unambiguous terms 
by the cunent epidemic ot plague in parts 
ot the country Uncollected wastes also 
pollute the soil and waters 

iNvisiMTNis IN Wash Manacjmtni 

The quantum ot waste generated and (he 
langc ot activities tnioivcd in dealing with 
this waste in an cf t ic leni and optimal manner 
mciits I large intiastiucture in terms ot 
manpowci machines and thcrctoic tinances 
Il IS noi usually possible to determine the 
exact pciccniagc ot (he municipal budget 
that IS spent on solid wistc management 
'SWM) since othet tunctiuns such as diain 
cleaning arc often earned out by the same 
stall However it is estimated that between 
to and 40 pci cent ot the municipal budget 
IS utilised lor SWM [Bhide I990al For 
Delhi the total cleaning and waste 
management budget lor 1993 94 was 
appi uximalc ly Rs 70 troro which constitutes 
20 per cent ot the total MCD budget 

Solid waste activities in India employ a 
large number of workeis The average 
manpower provision tor the country is 
estimated at two to three per thousand 
population, in metros it could be between 
toui and six whereas in small towns it is 
typically around one lAsnani 1990] 

For Delhi the MCD employs about 
36 000 sweepers or satai karamchans 
ol which about 2 000 are involved in 
loading ot waste into trucks and the 
lemaining are essentially street swcyiets 
Then deployment within the city is such 
that the slum areas and resettlement colonies 
accourt lor about 8 000 sweepers whereas 
the red ot the areas account tor the 
remaining 24 000 sweepers it is estimated 
that every year about I 000 sweepers are 
added to the labour force In addition to 
sweepers there are 1 000 assistant sanitary 
inspectors, 110 samtory inspectors 600 
dnvers and 200 employees at the landfill 
sites 


Despite the extensive resources invested 
in SWM pracuces in thecountry.theeventuxi 
services provided is largely inefficient, with 
substantial amountsof refuse left uncollected 
in many cities For the country as a whole 
It IS estimated that waste collection by dustbin 
IS 60 to 86 per cent [Rosano and Von Der 
Wetd 1990] A survey earned out by the 
National Institute ot Urban Affairs INIUA 
1989] found that wastecollcction in diHerent 
cities in India ranges trom 66 per cent to 
82 per cent of waste generated 
Quite apart tiom the overall shortlalls in 
collection a look at the spatial coverage of 
SWM services reveals that in most uiban 
areas only about 70 per cent ot the population 
IS served (Fritz 1990] In the Calcutta 
Metropolitan Distnct 60 percent of the total 
annual expenditure on solid waste 
management is enfoyed by 30 per cent of 
the population living in the city corporation 
area [Nath 1984) Sigmlicantly it is the 
poorer communities the slum settlements or 
other areas ol recent rural migrants who 
have little political influence in demanding 
any service which are left out That slum 
Settlements arc poorly served is illustrated 
by a survey carried out in a litlle less than 
600 slums across the country |NIUA 1991 ] 
which found that only 41 per cent ol the 
sampled slums had any municipal waste 
collection depots The result is clogged 
sewers littered waste everywhere and 
rampant disease caused by the unhygienic 
conditions created by uncoIlcctcHl waste J 
In the case slums the problem lyM 
compounded by the tact that b^ause theyO 
are unauthonsed Uicy already suflei trom 
inadequate services ot water supply 
sanitation/toilct facilities waste wafer 
disposal etc Ihc absence of waste 
managcmcnl services in such conditions 
gives rise U> piling ot waste contaminated 
with human and animal excreta creating 
extremely serious health problems tor the 
slum population 

Li miicd equipment and staff rapid growth 
ol unotiicial areas and streets inaccessible 
to the equipment used arc reasons most 
commonly cited for this That choice ot 
technology also has a role to play in the 
spatial cover ige ol^erviccs is illustrated bv 
Cointreau (1982) She points out how 
accessibility ot pixircr habitats affects their 
access to service local governments usually 
provide systems ol waste collection which 
involve vchic les that can service only paved 
toads In habitats where paved roads arc not 
present it is common to tind waste being 
dumped in drams, between houses and on 
any available land, where it accumulates and 
degrades InOnitsha Nigeria, she found (hat 
because ol such technology »loption the 
service level in the low income areas was 
only 10 per cent as compared to 80 pei cent 
in hi(^ income areas She further observes, 
‘There tends to be a dtscnminatory attitude 
« 
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(It) the parties in power against the people 
living in these low income areas, an 
assumption that their neighbourhoods arc 
duty because the people arc dirty and too 
lary to carry their reluw to a paved route 
a^ere service is provided There is a general 
lack ol recognition of the disincentives that 
the absence ol walkways clean drains and 
(rthei have inlrastiucture create to rcsidsiiis 
making this level oleltort' (Cointreau 1982| 

Part ot the overall inadequacies in waste 
management arc altrihuied to shortlalls in 
stall In the Delhi MC'D area lot example 
the stall norm loi vehicle maintenance is 0 7 
persons per vehicle whereas in actual prac lie c 
there arc only 01 lo 0 4 persons per vehicle 
Even the stai I that does c xist i s not mot i vai cd 
and oltcn take attendance but do no work 
Lack ol supervision contributes to the 
inadequacies m these services 

Clearly the gaps m sc i vice relate not merely 
to availability ol inlrasirucluic and 
investments hut also to inappropriate 
management ol the service In ITcIlii lor 
example the number ol trucks and waste 
tianspoitcrs lor waste collection and 
transportation approximate 4fl0 Taken at a 
capacity ot about S tonnes per vehicle (it 
could range between 4 tonnes and b tonnes) 
400 vehicles would be able to cany 2,(XX) 
tonnes ol waste Clearly |ust two trips pci 
buck per day would he adequate to clear the 
entne waste generated m a day Lven il some 
trucks were to be under maintenance the 
truck availability would be adequate since 
in areas ol low waste generation waste is 
collected only once m two days In addition 
to this some true ks could make thiec trips 
m a day as the number ol trips currently 
made langc trom two to three Yet the local 
authoniies arc unable to clear the entiie 
waste gcncialed 

Anothci possible case ol mismanagement 
IS illustialed by a study earned out by the 
National Insinnie of Urban Allans on 
Environmental Sanitation and Waste 
Disposal which lound that even though the 
noiiiis for dcfilos nic lit ol sanitary workeis 
fill c.ich city depended on the population ol 
ihciity the population dcnsitv thcphysical 
characteiistics quantum ol waste ucncratcd 
etc none ol these norms were used in actual 
deployment ol stall resulting m siihopiimal 
ellcclivencss ol the system 

In summary waste management sci vices 
sutler Itom many constiamts beginning m 
some cases with inapiiropriate technology 
(as m storage collection and transportation 
systems) to inadequate and dismterestixl stal 1 
as wcl I as an absence ol cl licicnt management 
and planning I here arc also, as Euredy 
(19X7) obseivcs altitudinal factors which 
mhihii genuine interest in waste management 
and accord this service little prestige All 
these laclurs combine to icsult m large 
quanMiies ot uncollected waste health nsks 
to workers, waste pickets and the larger 


GOVIND BALLABH PANT SAMAJIK 
VIGYAN SANSTHAN 

3, Yamuna Enclave. S a ngam Naqa r 
Jhusi. Allahabad - 221 506 

ADV ERTISEMENT NO 9/199 4 


The Board of Governors are looking for a suitable person 
for appointment as DIRECTOR of the Sansthan The person, 
who will be expected to assume charge with effect from 
February 1,1995, should be an eminent social scientist and 
a scholar of repute with original published work to his credit 
He must have served in a University or a recognised Institute 
as a Professor or in an equivalent position for a minimum 
period of five years. The person shall be appointed in the 
first instance for a term of five years, but the Board of 
Governors may, subject to his contribution being considered 
of a high standard, renew the appointment for a second 
term of five years or till he attains the age of sixty five years 
whichever is earlier The Director will be appointed in the 
salary scale of a University Professor and shall also receive 
a monthly allowance of Rs 500/- Those interested may 
write at the Institute's address to the President, Board of 
Governors, giving full particulars about their career and 
academic activities Well established social scientists may 
also suggest through a letter to the President, the name 
of any scholar they consider suitable for the post provided 
that the consent of the scholar has been obtained All 
proposals must reach the President of the Board of Governors 
at the above mentioned address by 31 December, 1994 

The proposals will be considered by a ^election Committee 
on whose recommendation the Board of Governors will 
make the appointment. The conditions regarding age and 
emoluments may be relaxed by the Board of Governors on 
the unanimous recommendation of the Selection Committee, 
in the case of scholar of outstanding merit 
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pitpulatKin and a waste nr suboptimal unc 
ol the rusnurce (hat garbage constitutes 

Em|-R(.IN(i Isst'i s 

The predominantly tcchnology-oncmcd 
nature ol waste management systems, without 
due social, ecological and economic 
considerations has been responsible in large 
part lor many ol the constraints and 
inctliciencies experienced in waste 
management Clearly the concepts ol waste 
management have not to any signilicant 
extent included con^ldcratlons ol resource 
conservation pollution rcxluction, health and 
employment genei,ition 
With due tcKus on the labour needs ol the 
system not onis could stall inclltciencies 
and in.idc'quacic's be addicssed hut where 
It IS nioie appropriate laboui could teplacc 
technoloey loi insi.uicc in the collection 
ot waste Irom low .i> cessihilitv aicas This 
could be done with the involvement ol the 
icsulents ol low nuomc aieas and those 
uiban poor whose livelihood deiives Irom 
w ole pii king (lor idel iilcd discussion ol 
this sii Venk iiesw inn ld‘)t) Iliis then 
would idelicss the in leleepi u les in the 
system ind siiiiull iiieoiisK the income/ 
employ me lit needs ol some ol the urban 
l>(H)i alone with enhaiuing then skills 
pioduelivilv inel status 

Moieovei the eliiieill syslemsoldispos il 
point to the need lot L'ie.itei icsenircc 
II covers ihioio'h le eve line ol dry w isle 
eoiiiposting ind cncrev geiici iiion Not 
only elo these e on lelcv inee in the eonlexi 
ol ilwiiullme national icsouices iiid the 
leononiu St itus ol the country but ilso 
in icinisoi I uid ivailabilitv loi dumping 
ind Its cinitonmcntal implieations 
Ihc iee\elinglllelustlle*spiovick enormous 
oppoilunitiesloiilu ccononivol Inch i they 
ilie idv pioMile employment to a large 
niimbci ot people with the poiciiiiil ol 
bciieliling m,ui> more 1 hedecreastng supply 
ol law m.iierial whether ii be wimhJ pulp lor 
paper or pelioleuni loi plastics only 
reinloiees the need to recover lioin existing 
icsouiecs rhedclicit indemand and supply 
ol p.ipei paper boaid and newsprint by the 
vear 2(X)0 is expected to exceed H lakh 
limnes The dc licit in iet|uire'menl and 
ISailahilily ot wood is expected to be around 
2 lakh tonnes |ICICI nd) With increasing 
tales ol deloiestation howevei the actual 
deticit could be much higher 
Quite apart liomihc reeve lingol dry waste 
the organic content ol waste tiw otters 
ticmendousopportuniitestorrccycimg most 
ol which cuiiently aie cxploitixl only to a 
veiy small extent in India Organic wasiecan 
he converted into compost which when used 
as manure in place ot chemical tcrtiliser, 
supplies nutrients to the soil and improves 
Its tertility Similarly, decomposed rcluse 
pioduces methane which can he tapped to 


provide energy loi ax^ng as well as for 
eleetncity In lact, the amount of biogas (a 
mixture compriung methane and carbon 
dioxide) that can he recovered trom waste 
(m sanitary landfills) ts estimated to range 
between 85 and 115 cubic metres per tonne 
ot waste disposed Even though Indian waste 
IS most often not disposed in sanitary landfills, 
given the high organic content ol the waste 
and the higher ambient tcmperatuics at which 
It decomposes last biogas recovery has been 
found to be Icasible in Indian cities [Bhide 
I99()bl 

Recycling also attccts oveiall energy 
consumption in production In the paper 
industry tor example it is estimated that 
agro and waste paper based paper mills 
consume I (XK) kwh pci tonne ot paper 
prcxiuccd as compared to I 600 kwh lor 
wchkI basedpapcrmills(iriClnd] Thc<oal 
consumption similarly is06lonnespcrlonne 
olpapcrtoi waste(lapcr basedmillscomparcd 
to 1 7 tonne's ol coal lor weKxl b.iscd mills 
I he above c|uiit unambiguously points to 
the considerable potential tor recovering or 
s,ivmg energy or resources through waste 
Hill any step m this elircclion needs to he 
pieccdcd by a change in the current waste 
management practices which should begin 
by rce ognising th.ii the management ol solid 
wastes in uiliin cities and towns has a 
bearing on scvci.il ehstmet aspects - health 
environment il seHiological .ind economic 
these would simullaiiccuisly address 
sc vcial ot the issues lac ing most ui hancenlres 
today needs atising out ol the changes 
bto'jehi about hv development Clcaiiv the 
existiiigpatiei nsol development are unlikely 
to slow down Ihc pace ot urhantsalion it 
IS proiccied ih.il by the turn ol the ccnluiy 
urban population would conslitulc more than 
V) |icr cent ol the total population ot the 
ccHinii V I his would undoubtedly lead to lai 
gicalc'i picssures on basic scivices 
intrasiiucyirc and resources than at present 
This only underlines the need to view urban 
development holistically where sectoral 
goals ncc'd to be viewed in the cemlexi ol 
national issues 
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Cuba: The Ttarning Tide 

Frederic F Clainnont 

Aie label of ‘liberalisation as bandied about m Ean Europe^ 
singularly tnapproprutte to describe the audacious innovations m the 
management of the Cuban economy 


THE convulsions thai exploded tour years 
ago must be analysed not merely in relation 
to the demise of the Soviet Union but from 
the ravages of economic liberalism and 
unrelenting global capitalist stagnation 
unemployment has returned on a stale not 
seen since the Great Depression the Weitare 
State IS unteremoniousiv demolished me 
qualities between nth and pooi are soaring 
astronomically nolungei dissimulated even 
by the figlcat ot clectoial ballyhoo the ir 
repressible concentration ot Big Capital 
remains inseparable Inim the exircmeni oi 
unstoppable political corruption proliierai- 
ing at exponential rales Yet all conspinng 
to a single end the abiect unending liqui 
dation ot jobs and the smashing ol wages 
oi the world ol labour 

Meditations on the mislortunes ot others 
cannot serve to rationalist the agony ol the 
Cuban people or diminish the incidence ot 
then pain For those libcial peddlers of 
salvation who tirelessly preach the gospel 
of tauter fam as the Grand Panacea the 
cataclysmic repercussions ol the IMF/WB 
policies ot structural adfustments 
privatisations and dciegulation in the 
third world and elsewhere arc an 
apocalyptic leminder ol the workings ot 
Big Capital 

Ot one thing we tan be sure there arc no 
ritualistic incantations that can be invoked 
by Cuba s decision makers In this respect 
alone the rupture with the Soviet model was 
a benediction Given the gravity ol the crisis 
the solutions mandatory to pull the nation 
out ol Its morass will theietoie hwe to be 
lound within Cuba in short the model tor 
succcsstui change must be ol C uban 
provenance a laci and a challenge that the 
Cuban Icadci ship and the peoples themselves 
have come to understand 

MfoiAnc DniRMiNisM 

rhe nation s distress of which the mass 
exodus ol the balseios (ratters) in July/August 
waspmol sullicient has given rise to a wave 
ot prognostications ol Cuba s coming 
collapse rhe Neti York Tmtt and the 
Washington Po\t as usual arc in the 
vanguarci ‘Senoi Castro is doomed and 
everybody knows it moans Flora Lewis 
“The real issue is how he will tall and what 
happens then {Th< Nen York Timet 
September 2 1994) Similarly Hoagland 
contends that Cuba is not simply another 
veiston ol a Latin Amenran dictatorship 
“but a rotten little regime stranded by the 
Soviet collapse, one which lives on 
beniiowed time (TIu Washington Pott 
/M^usl 24 1994) 


These two ideologically-loaded utterances 
and similar variations ol the theme sets the 
parameters ol the debate wi thin the coiporate 
media ItisfatuoustorefertoCubaas living 
on borrowed time coming trom ajoumalist 
whose country has lived parasitically lor 
decades on the world's savings buried in 
deticits indebted up to its neck with no 
possibility whatsoever of repayment to its 
creditors 

The distortions ol The Ness York Times 
and The Washington Pod are understandable 
as propaganda but they arc crucial as the 
corporate media mirrors the tuturelcss cliche 
ridden platitudes ol the US caste oligarchy 
they have dcspeiately clung to lor well over 
three decades What these dctcinnnists are 
shovelling into the media is not that the 
regime is heading tor the rocks but that the 
intervention should be i ranked up to hasten 
Its end Collapse will lead no doubt to what 
they proclaim to be demiKraey’ that is ihc 
canons and prescriptions dctcimincd 
exclusively by the ei itcria ol corpor.ile c apilal 
and their political and media impresarios 

Whatisealledlurisnotthccxitotpicsidcnt 
Castio and the pharasaical inauguration ol 
human rights but the liquidation ol Ihc 
Cuban revolution What happened in East 
Germany extols i Miami cmigte is the 
bluepiint tor C uba tomoirow This is sell 
hypnosis on a gr tnd scale 

. Dl M(K RAI Y FOR WhOM’ 

How can the US caste oligaichy contend 
to be a ‘demoeraiy when the alpha and 
omega ol its entire social political and 
economic eo ordinates aic drenched in the 
inexhaustible sewers ol Big Money and 
unbounded corruption' Republicans and 
Demociats are a single luling class party 
despite then mutual recriminations and 
shadow boxing - a gigantic and monolithic 
political muscle man designed to bloat and 
buttress the powei profits and prestige ol 
Its mega capitalists the banks industry 
mines and the nation s assets 1 ike peas in 
a pcxi Capital and its political sidekicks ate 
inextncably and organically interrelated 

Where has the US caste oligarchy in its 
mure than 150years ot belligerent intrusions 
into Latin Amenca supported democracy ' 
Mexico*' Cuba’ Chile' Nicaragua' Haiti' 
Brazil ■' Grenada' Panama' What s the point 
in continuing this painful enumeration’ The 
cnmin^ histoncal record speaks tor itself 
Annihilation ot tens of thousands ot innocent 
victims by the US state terrorism in Latin 
America alone is one that nvals ihc SS 
performance On that score the SS at least 
were honourable, they abhorred the word 


democracy In contrast, however, to the $S 
destruction of the lesser breeds, (bo U.S 
exterminism was galvanised in the name ol 
‘democracy applicable a Joniort to the 
obliteration of die Amencan Indian 
‘Democracy’, ‘human nghts’ and now 
recourse to the nostrum ot the ‘international 
community’ are the ideal smokescreens 
behind which Capital moves and lunctions 
But this has not changed Ihc fundamentals 
ol Its rapacity 

Tiu Crisis 

Nothing more poignantly highlights 
Cuba s present distress than the testimony 
ol an elderly Scottish schoolmaster Noone 
has to tell me what the achievements and 
negations of the Cuban revolution are I have 
studied them since its birth I taught lor three 
years in Batista sCuba I applaud the creation 
ot an equitable social oider I applaud the 
end of racial justice I welcome the health 
and educational systems that ate by far the 
best in the Americas the cleanliness ol its 
cities the absence ol drugs and oiganiscd 
Climes and above all lull employment t ven 
at appallingly low waces Cert only I could 
continue but what s.iddcns me now like 
millions ol others no doubt is the sc iicity 
ol basic staples the docieptiludi o* many 
ol Us splendid buildings the blae k markets 
and ol course the rise ol piostiiulion itid 
olhti reprehensible utivities 
C uba IS not meit Iv a third woild socialist 
economvbutlaigcly lom ctopinoiKKultuial 
plantation economy I he siigai economy 
that harks b ick to Ihc Kitheintuiy underlines 
the liagilily ol its economic lound itions 
and Its links ovei lourecntuiiestoitseoloni li 
past The loui veai old ntession has 
witne'ssed i siislained decline ot its buying 
powei (i c Us capaeitv to inipoil using 
available revenues) eontr ict Ironi h billion 
(1989) 10 S I 7 billion in 199) 

Three decades allei the icvolution the 
nation is still dependent on piimiry 
commodity exports and heme buiereel by 
adveise terms ol trade World eomniodity 
pnceshavctumble'd the general level olieal 
commodity puces (based on Une i id s index) 
dropped by 1986 to below the lowest point 
in I9T2 By the early I99()s the average 
IcscI ot non nil eommexlity pitecs weie the 
lowest tor over a century 
Since slavery sugar has remained the 
nation s biggest export eamci accounting 
lor over two filths ol aggir gate extumal 
revenue The 1992 9Thaivest leflcetingthe 
critical shortages ol tuel tertiliscrs pesticides 
and spaa- parts was 4 2m tons a 40 pci e cm 
drop trom the ptcvious harvest in I99T 94 
It lell below 4m tuns Sugar is ol strategic 
importance tor the payment ol impons Its 
pcrtormanc e thcrcloic has its impact on other 
farm sectors including rum production lot 
export 

What the US corporate oligarchy and the 
Miami cmigics demand is privatisation ol 
large farm units which means the 
appropriation once again of the entire sector 
by the lati tundistas and the U S agro-indu&tnal 
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TNCs Such a policy is inconceivable in 
Cuba In terms of the economies of scale the 
break-up of the large units would be 
disasiious What is required is an overhaul 
ot the management and marketing piac- 
ticcsol several, hut by no means all, ot 
these large farm units Cuba is not faced 
with any demographic pressure on its land 
resoui CCS Rather a trait ot Cuban agne ulture 
IS the undeiutilisation ot its tarm resources 
and wholly inadequate marketing 
inlrastruclure 

Tills IS the direction that is being pursued 
which comprisesjoinl vcniurcsdoi example 
Unilcvci) marketing decentralisation and 
bonuses linked to hiahei pioducliviiy 
Deregulation ol larni prices that became 
opciational on (Xtobci I aic designed to 
cnhanccthesi leloims To what extent these 
changes will alter the taci ol the (iiban 
sugai industry over the next (wo ytai s c annot 
i>e answeied What can be said is that the 
hostile iciins ol tiade will not vanish nor 
tor thal maitci the US embargo I he 
designation libeialisation as bandied about 
in last luiopc IS inappropiiate to dehne 
these aud.icious innovations 

Mcrisuii s adopleel to rationalise the sugar 
seeii'i ire inst p liable liom olhe*t measures 
designed to uplilt the euinoiny What strikes 
me when I read eeitain su|Kiiieial reports 
on ( iiba i oninienis a member ol the sugai 
commission is ilu beliel that we aic 
twiddling oui thumbs The inith is that we 
have been lesh iping eveiy facet ol f uba s 
eeonomv ii ibte ik neck tempo 1 his is the 
vigoioiis St Ik ol mind thal one ciieounters 
in all inimstiics lactones and pi mtations 
Iheic isthepiepaicdnes toihini’c toaccept 
new chtlleiiLHs Piudencc and gradualism 
lie the wikliwords in ( ub.)n cconoinie 
poll! y but IS sue li they arc not incompatible 
with speed ol deeision making as toieign 
investors nul other like mysclt could testily 

I Ol Pisw 1 III S miDi s 

lounsm IS the first industty to have been 
openc'd up extensiveIv to lorcign direct 
invesiincm Spain and Mexico aic the 
advanced guards Cnowth has been 
phenomenal in the last two years II it 
t oniimics itsprcseni Ua|oe lory it will ovei take 
sugar as the leading seclor on the assumption 
.ol eouise thal the sugar seetoi eonlinues to 
Jae Gross income ot tounsm in 19V3 was 
$ 650 million, as compared with $ 720 
million for sugai exports Enhancing its 
signiiicanee is that the industry is already 
generating u considerable demand tor 
domestically produced taim goods and 
services 

The sector is almost entirely dollar 
denominated Certainly the base wage in the 
sector IS paid in pesos but tor many tourist 
employees the base wage is lavishly 
supplemented by ups m dollars This 
demarcates them from other sectoral workers 
It has engendered a considerable degree of 
bitterness It explains the exodus trom the 
ranks of protessionais into the industry TTie 
wage level in Cuba is between 100 and 200 


pesos per month The black market rate for 
the dollar is 150 pesos Dollars tor the dite 
that has them can be used to purchase goods 
in selected dollar stores 
The touiist industry’s prosperity and 
expansion has had a divisive social impact 
in that the workers can be considered a 
labour aristocracy Hence it has engendered 
a dualism in the economy, immediately 
pcncptible but which can be u)rrc*cted by 
fiscal measures that are expected to be 
intiixluced early next year 
Prostitution a by product ot the tourist 
industry has arisen but not on an organised 
stale It appears unlikely that aeasino society 
and (he bordellos de luxe seen in Bangkok 
and &-b Asia will emerge The possibility 
ol Havana becoming anothei Bangkok 
appears highly unlikely because ot the 
strut lure ol the Cuban cttinomy and the 
strong tcsidual pui ilanism that still prevails 
Happily tourism IS not the only sector that s 
growing rapidly 

Fori K,N DiKi c r Invi- s ivi N r 

I orcign investment is pouring into C uba 
and there is little that the US embargo can 
do to hinder its tuithcr expansion The US 
has prt vented the World Bank and the IMF 
tiom making loans it serves to emphasise 
once again the twins subordination to the 
dictates of US hegemony Cuba has all the 
preconditions foraltraelingtoreigninvesiors 
a highly educated and disciplined labour 
ioree political stability, a stable currency 
thal IS already freely umvcrtibic in thal the 
dollai IS legal tendci investment laws thal 
aic iigoious but which permit the lorcign 
investor to repaiiiale his prolus In another 
10 years Cuba s can be expected to pull in 
about S 50 billion in I Di Judged by eurrent 
trends an impoUant segment wilt no doubt 
emanate tiom S F Asia and China 
A ( anadian oilman puts It this way Ihc 
US IS losine out in eveiy way In the oil 
business Cuba is on the threshold of majoi 
breakthroughs I he geological finds arc 
beyond dispute What this means is that in 
about three years at the most the eounti v will 
not only become sell suliicicnt - it is well 
on the way at present - but will be a ma)or 
exporter This is a (udgment corroborated 
trom othci sourecs The petroleum and 
petrochemical industries will be providing 
a base lor further massive industrial 
expansion It has (he potential for eclipsing 
both the tourist and sugar see tors 
Already in bio technology Cuba is a major 
player as Ciba-Gcigy has recognised, an 
indusiiy being upidty icintorced by joint 
ventures with Bnlish, Chinese. Asian and 
Latir Amenean firms A positive factor in 
Cuba's favour in the perspective of toreign 
capital IS that it has one of the most educated 
la^er toiees in the world and also one of 
the cheapest Cuban industrial wages 
calculated in dollar terms are a traction of 
those ot Mexico and indeed, given the pace 
ot Chinese wage mflation, are considerably 
lower than in China’s coastal cities Many 
of these Cuban industrial products will be 


directly and indirectly exported to NAFTA 
markets and elsewhere 

Fiars (m= H)! 

■Die emergent Cuban model is no caitxm 
copy ot Vietnam s Doi Mo> and China’s 
socialist market economy Certainly there 
are political points of convergence but the 
Cuban model has its own specificity that 
departs radically trom the primitive economic 
literalism of East Europe In contrast Cuba 
IS massively interventionist with the public 
sector continuing to play a primordial role 
Colonisation 'of the ex DDR as a Cuban 
central banker puts it, would not have teen 
possible without political colonisation In 
this respect the Last European experience 
has had a c leansing effect on the theory and 
practice ot Cuban economic policy 

When reference was made to the 
hegemonic role ol the world's 200 leading 
INC s the Cuban technocrats with whom 1 
spoke were astonished at the extent ot their 
global reach but they were aware of the 
extent and implications of TNCs sectoral 
penetration This is uppermost in the umds 
ol C uba s policy mAcrs 1 he menmric' of 
the United f ruit C oinpany and US (opaal 
in general have not teen lorgotten 

The case ot Nestle thal has gobbled up 
more than tour filths ot Thailand's instant 
cottec market is suggestive of the menace 
that C uba faces it is not simply the 
monopolistic market share per \e that is 
alarming, but that Nestle ignored I hailand’s 
anti-inflation marketing guidelines by 
jacking up pnees indiscnnunately Again, 
what Cuba faces in the years to come is 
precisely what has happened between 
Microsoft Coiporation and China The 
Chinese want their own standaids ot a 
Chinese Windows Opeiating System and 
not one imposed sn China trom abroad 

In reality and it is nol fortuitous that this 
dossier has been studied by Cuban 
technocrats, what Bill Gates (boss of 
Mitrosolt) seeks is not control ot a specific 
piece ot software but lontiol of the enure 
piocess of research development and 
maiketing of software in China Gates’s 
credo is enshnned in his taith ‘that markeu, 
not governments should decide standaids” 
This IS simply nonsense as Gates knows 
iully well Software design and marketing 
IS controlled by the Microsoft empire which 
IS the quintessence of corporate 
annexatiomsm These sectoral annexations 
are part ot the daily diet ol TNC existence 
it defines their ratson d eite I hey have nol 
gone unstudied in Cuba oi in Vietnam and 
It will not be long betore (he backlash is seen 
in East Europe 

The question that is being asked is to what 
extent can TNC expertise and FDl be 
harnessed to break into the global market 
required to transform Cuba into a major 
industnal exporter’’Once again theicareno 
facile formulae 1 11 s this which explains why 
pnidence and gradualism arc the order ol the 
day, and why political changes are integral 
to economic change 
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GOBI'S 


's task was stated'simply: 
'Be the assiduous architect of corporate 
India. Build industry, buffer its ride as 
it takes ‘the rough witbitbe smo'otb.’ 

Over the last 30 years, IDBI has not 
Just provided Rs 75,000 crores for the development 
of the industrial sector of our economy; 
it has also promoted several institutions that 
are dedicated to building a strong financial 
infrastructure, a vibrant capital market, 
and widening of the entrepreneurial base. 

Today, IDBI is proud that, while the 
national economy integrates more and more 
fully with the global, Indian industry is 
ready to take its place among the industries 
of the world. 

Finally, the time has come for Indian 
industry to take on the world. 


Industrial Devciopraent Bank of India 

lOBI Tower, Ctiffe Perede, Bombey 400 005. 


Nurturing our country, titrouf^ our indtutry 


PERSPECTTVES 


^ence and Technology 
A Perspective for the Poor 

Satys^it Rath 

CiHt/uMon between 'science' ami ‘teihnology’, two entirely diverse kinds 
ofartnities leads to a sense of misplaced pride in national resources of 
sc lenlifJc and technic al manpovs er w ustage of resoun es in had sc lenc e 
and had tec linology, c ication of a laige c lassofsc lentist-tec hnologist 
drone's who cii e ac c ountahle in no c ontext and popular misc one epticms 
and myths that make possible the wide dis semination of me tedihh puerile 
notions of both sc leiic e and tec htiology 


WHETHbR in the schemes ol maikct Unv 
en economics is propounded hy ilisi ipics 
ol the World Bank IMI laitcls oi in Ihe 
sienaiios tor an alleiiiatisc (hud woild Itic 
style painted by the cnvuoninentally on 
ciitcd ladical Iclt SticiKc and Tcchnolo 
gy' IS an enduring lavourite m discussions 
ol development policies It is sometimes 
icviled as gmis \sho withdiau ihemselvcs 
tiom the (oncerns ol then devotees otten 
are but even thcie (he an is th it ol a god 
being scolded in the propei bhakti liadi 
turn It IS ol note (hat it is treated as a single 
god lathci lh.in as i cltialitY ol godhead as 
mav be thought at I irst ghinc c 1 1 om its name 
Sadly both the unity and the divinity arc 
myths to a substantial extent although the 
lormer is a trille easici to aigue a talhicy 
than the lailci I ikeall cowaids letmi stait 
therelore with the casici proposition and 
end with an attempt at the moic complex 
one The point ol view being aigiicd licie 
IS dtawn by loice ol expeiiencc liom the 
biomedical sciences allhoueh it seems that 
othei liclds aic not veiv dillcient 
Slated baldly it sounds an iiiitiiinglv 
simplistic pioposition (hat science and 
let linology have hlllt to do with each 
othcM Altci all liidi I land nianv othci 
countiic lhavc iMuiisiiy (aiidadepanmcnt) 
ol Science ind lechnology missions in 
science and leclinologv suiely since 
admimsii itors (and scientists') know what 
they arc doing the two must be as intimately 
t ounce ted as Siamese twins’ 

riie answer IS no they arc all wlong and 
we aic the woisc oil lor the ctinlusion 
I et tne stail the aigument with seience 
ScieiKCisessentiilly inexploratoryactivity 
( ontiary to common perception however 
It IS not so much a scaich lot lacts (or 
knowledge ) ol the woild as a seaich toi 
models ol the woild and ol how it works 
Seen thus it is a singiilaily ditiusc biased 
and iiHohcrcnt activity where a numhci oi 
people loolish to vaiying degrees attempt 
to test Ihe ver icity ol their hypotheses about 
how (he woild works (which (hey hold lor 
tenuous and olicn ridiculous reasons] by 
lemking lot tacts which ate consistent with 


the hypotheses It is practically impossible 
to be 'right in such a context Frequently 
they aie simply wiong the rest ol the time 
(he issue is inconclusive and the best that 
can be done is to revise the model a little 
and tiy again Ihis appears to be as true lor 
the social sciences as tor the physic al ones 

Such a scene aigues that science is both 
a cumulative and disoiderly activity lhat 
IS It IS impossible to predict the order in 
which the pieces ol a pgsaw puzzle will be 
titled together yet each piece titled is a step 
iurther towards an unknown picture which 
itscii may oi may not be real oi 
‘mcaningtui The basic versus applied 
bifurcation ol science becomes meaningless 
in such a contcxi since toi example the 
pattern ol investigation ol a problem in basie 
biology vc rsus th It ol a disease is noth llcrent 

It would be apprupiiate hcie 'to argue 
against two peisistent myths about science 
one old and one new Ihc old myth is that 
science is obiective detached imparttal 
neutral This is such uttet balderdash given 
Ihe view ol science as a chaotic preitidiced 
personal activitv aigucd here that it need not 
be considered lunlicr 

Ihc new myth is moie insidious It states 
that science lives m elitist ivory towers and 
IS tool ot daily oppression by (he exploiter 
classes (hat the directions and agenda ol 
science aic set by these classes and that 
theieloic. in oidci to redeem itseli science 
must become truly democratic by tooling 
itscll in and becoming relevant to the lives 
ot ordinary people 

Now sc lence IS certainly an elitist activity 
inasmuc h as music or painting, or literature 
aie That is, it is not to everyone's taste or 
ability However, taste is tar more important 
in thecontext ot sc tence than ability because 
ot Its cumulative nature, which makes it iai 
more easily 'doable than the ‘inspirational 
arts Nonetheless as an idiosyncratic 
activity, It cannot be commanded and 
exploited in any organised fashion over the 
short term, and neither can iteverhe ‘relevant’ 
Ol 'irrelevant' to anything other than the 
internal modeK it is dealing with It is, 
theietore, certainly 'elitist' in the sense of 


being introveited and concerned only with 
Itself, but that IS inherent to it and cannot 
bcchangcd without altenngitinto something 
that IS not 'science' The position ol this new 
myth dues apply to an extent to technology 
(as we shall aigue later] but to apply il to 
science implies a profound misundeistanding 
ot the nature ot the scientific endeavour 

What about the gathering ot information 
then ’ Is that not scienc c and is it not dittei ent 
between ‘basic’ and applied sciences in 
that one looks tor usetul intoimation more 
avidly in the latter' Is it also not something 
that can be contiolled and regulated by 
ideological frameworks prevailing in 
society' In the lust pKice all mioimation, 
provided It IS unambiguous has an equal 
chance ol pioving useful oi useless to the 
model undei scrutiny which is Ihe only 
context in which utility can be judged in 
science In the second place the collection 
ol information is no metre sett me than the 
building ol a univeisitv oi the puichasc ol 
equipment these arc the picrequisites ol 
science but they do not constitute science 
in and ol themselves any more thin (he 
building ot a dam consiiiuics development 
in and of itself (a fact which pioponents ot 
great dams seem to lorget quite liequently) 

It appears then that science is ot no use 
over the short term and that there is little 
possibility or advantage ot diicctmg oi 
channeling so unpredictably unsuccisslul 
an activity 

Arc there any gains at all from sc iciuc is 
delined here' ( citainly thcic are md 
although shorn ol their mystique they arc 
not vciy dilfercnt lioin what (hey would be 
inthccommonpeiception Bettei and bcttci 
iKling mcHlcIs ot the woild aic use lul iii two 
ways One a moredetailed and sophisticated 
view ol the woild might hopctully lend us 
gicalcr pcispective (and (hcicloic dare one 
say II wisdom and understanding) Two any 
sophisticated unclersianding ol how the world 
works IS nte with the possibilities ot conirol 
mcxiilicatton intervention reduce turn (call 
II what we will) with respect to the malenal 
world causing material gain in standards ol 
living (which alter all is what co operative 
human societies arc all about] 

So should we (as a society and as Indian 
society in particular) spend money on science, 
how much if at all should we spend and how 
should we spend it' Given the gains, yes, 
we should spend money on science Given 
the nsky investment as well as the purely 
long-term nature of the gams, we should (as 
a icsouac-pcKir society) spend only modest 
sums on science Given the disorganised 
nature ot the scientific enterprise, we should 
not indulge in scientific ‘missions', because 
It IS fruitless to do so But how then do we 
evaluate it our money is being well spent 
or not' 

The question would bear long debate and 
many scenarios varying in detail In broad 
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practKAl tenn&, wientttic institutions must 
stop pUying parents to scientists and begin 
to play hosts In other Words, an institution 
must provide inirasinictural facilities to its 
scientists, but in order to actually carry out 
their own hit ol science, scientists must 
hnng in money ihtuugh competitive project 
grants These must be evaluated by 
apprupnatc expert peers helore approval 
(and funding') is granted It appeals, 
however, pointless to tell them what projects 
to pick all that can be done is to ensure that 
whatever the protect is, it makes sense in 
ils own context The output ol scienlists 
must be judged by standards that they 
themselscs use intoniially [since those arc 
likely 10 be the harshest possible ones), 
which at ihc present time involves puhlica 
lions in peer reviewed journals ol repute 

Under such conditionalities much ol the 
science done in India (and in many other 
plai cs aiound the world) is pointless, stci tic 
Ol not science at .ill I his l.ict needs to he 
1 C knowledgcd in older lo make maximal use 
ol whalcvei sin.ill jMiition of oui meagre 
u souices vvi- make a political decision to set 
aside loi science lliis would lead to a 
conir.icted and modest collection ol 
i oinfic ic'iil (latlier than spectacular) projec Is 
inplact oltheinsmutionaUaiid councillat ) 
einpiic s ol c Mori that only then dependents 
imiuiiiienilv.isscience hlollows olcourse, 
Itom all this that all claimants to cctlain 
insl.ini 1 ingihic' pr.iclual success aic eithei 
talking louiiieilcit science or (hopelullv) 
arc noi t.ilking ahoiil s, lencc al all nut about 
tcclinologv 

Which hitncs me lo the oihei h.ill ol Ihc 
godhead that I heg.in vciih II science is only 
w hall have <11 inicd above whai is technology 
.ind how IS ii dillcicnl Iroiii science' 

In ilu liisi pl.uc It must be m.ide clear 
dial when I s,i\ ‘technology here I am 
I liking ahoul Ihc developmciu ol new 
Icehiiologics iiol sini|)lv the piaetice ol 
cxisiing ones liaiislei ol lechnologics 
altlioui.’l^ an iinpoit.ini component ol 
developmentalpolicics doesiiolconiainthe 
element ol innovation winch makes a uniticd 
godhead ot the notion ol Science and 
1 ec hnologY whic li i s w hat I am c oncei ned 
with here 

r lie development ol new icc hnology is the 
, piocess ol pulling Ihc understanding gained 
from science to work in (as has been said 
above) continuing modifying, intervening 
millicdiieamg theworldinordertoachievc 
htghei standards of living Thus scientitic 
undeistandings ol many kinds must 
aceumiilale bctoic they c an be ail put together 
mto some tangible new technology In a 
sense, if scicnte can be likened lo a pgsaw 
puzzle that makes an unknown picture 
technology can be comparexi to .i cemsti uc tion 
set toy that uses known building blocks lo 
make new stiue lures that (hopelully') work 

Given the idiosyncratic nature of science. 
It IS practically impossible to make any 
science lo cndcr tew technology There is 
thcrefoienogam in couplingthetwo together. 


•'e t 

as much as there is no gam in coupling 
science and wisdom together (which is also 
a fallacy greatly indulged in, especially by 
scientists lor themselves) 

Are there ac tual disadvantages to coupling 
thetwo*'Yes there aic Practitioners of such 
twin disciplines gel alternative shelters to 
hide their inconipetrncc. ill-luck or laziness 
under In othei woids, people who do not 
publish good papers liaim that they do not 
do so because they aie also working on 
technological advances , and people who 
cannot tullil the short-term promise ol new 
technologies (which is (he availahilily ot a 
product' usable lo some advantage outside 
the iaburatoiy) claim that this is because 
dillicullies have tome up with the basic 
science behind the new technology which 
they are now busily engaged in solving Flic 
end lesult is lliat there are neither papers 
noi products except lor an cnoiinously 
inflaicd sense ol sell importance amongst 
concerned individuals 
New tec hnology in order to be ac hic vahic 
must use known existing science and set 
itscll shoit teim picxise goals ot usable 
producisoi piocesses lliscvideni Ihcrcloie 
that an investment in technology 
dev elopmeiit IS less risky and inoiccoiiductve 
to gams in the near tutuic than an in vest mem 
inscicnee Fheielorc aicsoutcc piMWsocieiy 
must divest technology dc vclopmeiil ot the 
mysteiics ol science and fund it moic 
gcnciouslv as belits a hardhcMdcd business 
pioposiiion Institutional endeavour 
mission oriented undetlakings and the like 
arc thus not completely inappiopi late to the 
devolopmeni ot (ec hnology although the 
inirodticlion ol a competitive pattcin ol 
proieci based lunding lo individual 
technologtsi' is I u moic likclv to streamline 
Ihecxcicisc flowcvcr asbelusahaidheadcd 
business pioposiiioii Ihc Icasihility ot a 
proiwsc d pi I >|i c 1 m u c hnology cle vclopmcnt 
must he siiingciulv examined all (he 
neccssaiv science musi be alie.icly available 
in unambiguous iasliton beloie the proposal 
can be consideied rcalisiic the cunenl 
conihinalion ol science and teihiiolo.v 
means that much money is spcmi on pio|cc is 
pui|H)ilingt(>i!c'iic'rateiiew leclinolot'u sihai 
do not have all (he necess ii v scieii«.c at then 
disposal and arc thereloie doomed iioni Ihc 
beginning as purely technologic al piojccts 
It IS incvitahle (hat they will spend some 
encigy in woikiiig on the science ol the 
niaitci, and some encigies on pushing 'he 
technology torwaid wiihnosigmlicaiitgain 
on cithei scene at the end 
Contusion hclwccii these two cnttiely 
diverse kinds ol activities leads to a sense 
ot misplaced pnde in national icsotiices ol 
scientific and technical manpower, wastage 
ot resources in bad science and bad 
technology, the creation ol a laige class ot 
scientist-technologist drones who arc 
accountable in no context, and populai 
misconceptions and myths that m<\kc possible 
the wide disscmin ition ot incredibly puerile 
notions about both deience uild iccijnology 


' "t; 

I ■ 

Istherenoconnectionalal1,then,betwecn ^ 
the t wo hal ves ot our godhead'' in all tailtiess. 
ot course there is Science is the base, alter < 
all, on which technology is moulded, and 
manyamcxiclolscicncccannotbcaciequaiety ^ 
tested (or even generated) until the 
technology that makes possible the relevant 
observations comes along But ai this level, 
many kinds ot human activities are 
interconnected and yet there is no gain in 
tying them togcthci m (hi awkward and 
ungovernable bundle 

Bicath having lasted this long lei me 
attcinpl locxaminc the second issue whether 
science and icchnologv aic* indeed 
appropriately gixlhed to piadical issues m 
development 

Consider science lust since il is easy lo 
dispose ol Unless very lorluous exercises 
in mind bending are undcriaken, it is 
impossible to sc*c how ihc di Muse haphazard 
and entirely personal activity (driven by 
peisonal curiosity and/or by personal 
ambition) discussed above can be diiectly 
usetui lo any practical issue in development 

On the other hand, it is easy lo see that 
developing new usetui, cheap, cu cieni, 
stable tcclinologies would he useful lo a 
society in many ways In Ihc special context 
ol development howcvei what is the role 
ol the process ol gencaiing new 
technologies ’ 

Inordcrioaddtessthts issue it is necessary 
to define what one means hy development, 
a quagmire th.it strong lolk quail at Let me 
theteloic take a cowardly jKisidon and say 
that any picKcss tiul results in an mcicoM.' 
in both the average .md the minimum 
quantum ot Iruitlul Icisuie avail.ible to (he 
meinbeis ol a given society can be termed 
development This implies that the 
dcvelopmem pioccss must enhance society's 
abiliiv to imeivcnc m naiuic in favour ol 
Its membeis and dial it must enhance the 
clisiribtiiivc lustici in that <ociely 

New u*c hnoliigics ceitainly have (he 
poiciui.il lot die lust icquiicmem Bui is 
something (hat is iisclul m causing m,)terial 
g iiniosocietv nccc'ss.iiilvablu to participate 
in die pioccssotcnsuiingdistiihuiive justice, 
which IS the crux ol most development 
piohicms' 

Ihere is vtiy little evidence that the 
cnicigcmeol new lechnologies iscritical to 
any pioccss enhancing disliihuiive justice 
in any direct lashion All that these new 
(eehnologies aie c ap.ible ot doing al licst, 

IS to enhance leisure undormiy, since even 
al then best (hey can only be amoial 
phenomena Al their worst as I have 
retcriccl lo eather, they are easily turned 
into lewis ot exploitation because ot this 
amoiality imphcil in them Bui even if need- 
based choices ol aieas and appioaches arc 
made with great care to avoid such 
exploitation it lc.ivcs Ihc jiiessing issue ol 
the inequalities iniernal to the society 
completely unresolved This is a significant 
distinction that many positions across the 
ideological spectrum on ihc role ol scienuo 
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and technnlngy tn development tail to 
make Once this is taken note of questions 
such as whether new technology is appro¬ 
priate' or not. whether it is 'nxited in the lives 
ot ordinary people oi not, become largely 
irrelevant to the piohlenis of development 
It thus appears that wink new technologies 
do not necessarily cause development 
dcvciopmeiil can do withoui any .ihsolute 
necessity lot gcnciating new technologies 
Ihus given llie cost of establishing the 
credentials ol new lechiiologics and the 
absence ol any pressing need lot them as 
anile il may make moie sense in this context 
to take the occasional nuccssarv new 
tcchnologv Irom other siKielies (al some 
cost, ol course) where loo (he batgaining 
position would be stronger il il is kept in 
mind lhal the sellers need the sale moie 
dcspcralciv then the buyers do 
What about (he generation ol so called 
low lech allcinative strategies ’ It can be 
argued that nobody else will do lhal loi us 
and Ih.il devolopmcnial pioccsscs aic gically 
udal by these siialeeies In the siiict sense 
these appioaches aie nol rcall\ developing 
new Uchnoloeics bui iilhcr improving 
empirically on old ones so ih.il this elUui 
isncilhei sciciuc noi technologv piopei 
With lhal cjceat howcvei ihc point is still 
valid and these str.Ucgus arc lii moie 
inimediatclv L'crmane to developnunt in 
comparison wiili the development ol new 
techiioloL'ies lioni scratch Howeve'i once 
again then pursuit needs to he divested ot 
the mvsliquc ol scieneeas wcllasilic gl.imoui 
ol new technology and be uiidcit iken is a 
pr.iclical cndeavoui with shoil iciiii eoals 
inlini.ilclv connecting the dcvelopcis .iiid 
the end useis 

lisLcmsiheiclorelh it eveniniechnoloey 
Ihc lunding coinmiiiiunis a icsouice poor 
society really oiiehi to he nuking aic to 
eiupincal cosi-ciiiliii t \cicises in rclining 
existing lechnologic s I he development ol 
new teehnolflgics u iidUss ol how 
important it is to nation il hubiis is noi 
(iiiic il to development 
Having staled ,i peisoml view ol an 
alternative way to look ii public policy loi 
the binding Of science ind technology let 
me argue in its lavoni against a numhci ot 
possihlcohicetionsthai would come to mind 
Is It not true (hat icehiucal progiuss has 
> contributed to inctcascs in pioduclivily and 
,living standaids uicl that public gams Irom 
the aeeumulaiion ol knowledge arc greater 
lhan private gains and ihcTclorc aic likely 
to he Icb lo he pursued by the state' There 
IS ol course no denying eithci The issues 
I am raising aie one whelhct ’science and 
'technology' arc both equally involved in 
the iirst at (he level ol innovation tn both, 
and two, what pnec a society should be 
prepared lo pay loi the aeiive pursuit ol 
•new’ knowledge (‘new as del ined by prior 
non-existence rather than prioi non¬ 
availability) A point that needs emphasis 
here IS that I am not talking about the 
ad vantages ot avai table technology or ot the 


public disseminationof the iic'ieRttriciempor 

I am talking about the everyday working ot 
science and icchnotogy. what the 
pmtcssion.ils I n ihesc areas purport to indulge 
in Al this level mvsuhtcctis new science 
and new technology not pie-cxisting 
knowledge lh.it can be usclully applied My 
posiiicm, thcrclorc is not an argument about 
Ihc use ot science and technology in public 
litc II IS aboui the cllori to be expended on 
the generation ot new science and lee hnology 
as public policy 

Arc ihctc not gaps m science as well as 
Ice hnology iclaicd areas bclwccn the 
dcvulo|K\l and developing nations and is ii 
not dcsiiablc lo n>irrow them to ihc point 
where ,ill nations have to conlrihuic then 
shiuc ol (he extension ol the lionticis ol 
these areas in ordci to maintain an cqutlahle 
growth rale’ The trouble is lhal such .1 
desttahic slate ot paiity noi only does nol 
exist today with icgard lo India 1 iv o w\ iiu 
developed woild but it is not likely locomc 
into being in ihi immediate ItiUiic In ih.ii 
contexi It isiclev.initoask how muvhvlloii 
andiesouiies ipiHirnation should he willing 

10 expend (uirciUly on the extension ol 
Ironiieis 

Anoihei poini ili 1 ' needs emphasis is the 
disscminaled n iiuic ol woik on the ironticr 

II IS i.isy enough lo idenlilv such Ironticis 
in s|x;cilu iircas and disciplines even at 
micio levels the dillKiitty is whcihei such 
identilicalion i.in he done in any useliil 
tashion lo bise directions ol work on A 
icchnoloeical prcKCss or prodiicl may be an 
assembly ol components involving many 
Ironiici aieas ,is well as inieiioi ones In 
bid this IS likely to he Ihc dominam Icatiiic 
ot most technologies, whethci ai Ihc Ironiici 
or behind II Cnvenlhis lUanbe.uguedlhat 

11 IS impossible lo predict in advance lor 
a given visualisation ol a problem in a 
particular Ironiici area of technology which 
componcni ireas will need to be lapped lo 
.ichievc Ihc solution Since the .inswcis 
themselves aic nebulous any piediclions 
ol which ,ucas need lo ho puisiied to line! 
an answer (o ,1 p.iriiculai piohUm aic ilso 
likely lobe so nebulous as lobe iik imngless 

III (he context of detailed policy making 
which IS why mission oriented icsearch in 
science t and lo a lesser degree in lee hnology) 
IS no more likely to yield results lhan the 
landom approac h ot going so to say where 
the results lake you 

Is not gcKxi cducat Ktn (with al' its attendant 
advaniagc's lo society in a myriad ways) 
dependent on icsearch' The issue ol the 
excellence ot education appears lo he hut 
IS rut quite, relevant to this aspect ol Ihc 
debate on science and technology I am not 
certain it would he generally true lo say that 
the quality ot teaching in higher education 
critically depends on the icsearch that is 
being done by the concerned academics 
Even higher education up lo a certain level 
depends, I think, more on the social 
iniulcalton ol a 'scicntilic temper , it you 
like, rather than on direci work done by the 


teachers themselves, except ol eotibtic at the 
level ol doamal work A teacher at most 
levels ot higher education has to be well- 
iniormed aNiut the old established models 
tn science and technology rather than he 
necessarily engaged in the pursuit of new 
hypotheses lJndcrthosccircumstances.lhem 
IS a large dtllercncc between keeping 
ourselves ubteaslol developments in sc icnce 
and technology and actively panic 1 paling in 
them The tiisi is not .U issue heic (although 
1 am a proponcni ol doing that) ihe tatter 
IS and the first does nol necessarily lead to 
Ihc seumd 

Once again even in this context even il 
one accepts loi (lie moment the position that 
original work in Ironticr science and 
technology is desirable tot development 
this position ends up suggesting that the 
.iteas have to be selective keepine costs in 
mind The tiouhle with Ihis once .ig.nn is 
lhal ilicre is no realistic way thai areas c.in 
be seletic'd since (here is no uselul way ol 
prediclmg al the micro-level which areas 
should he c hosen as ihc most likel) poiential 
donors ol solutions lo potential piobicms 

Should science and lechnology nol he 
utilised loi augmenting (he export ivs'ciiiial 
ol resouicc pooi nations’ This is ag.iin 
distinct from the question nl whether such 
nations need (o indulge tn research elloris 
on the lioiiiicis ol science ,ind technology 
in ordei lo augment then cx|Hin potential 
In .ill piohabiliiy a greater aid to the export 
potential ot poor nations would be a ticxihtv 
designed maikeiiiig ot existing (cchnologics 
empiric ally moditicd 10 be viable at lowci 
pi lees (asinking example wmild be compuiei 
sollwaro) 1 

Ihis brings up anothei issue that needs 
c laritication lhal I am nol talking about so- 
called industrial R and D eftorts' in mv 
discussion of science and technology 
Industrial mscaich iiid dcvelopmcni ctloils 
arc usually taigctcd lo empirical improve- 
mcnis in produc is 01 pioccsscs and they are 
an cssenitai componcni ol any technological 
scKiCIv These ellotts .iic however qutle 
disimct tiom the rcsc.nch in Ironiici atcas 
ol sc lent e .iiicl tcchnologv (by which 1 mean 
Ihc process nl bringing unknown concepts 
Ol mcthixlologies into existence) supported 
largely by scarce public lesoiiiccs with which 
I am concerned 

Is all this discussion a mailer ol pointless 
semantics ’ At a certain level, the distinction 
I am making between science and technology 
IS very much an exercise in semantics I 
think It IS a pertinent exercise nonelhcless 
because 11 underlines a lundamcniat 
dichotomy ol approach between the two 
endeavours which needs to be kept 
prominently in mind in designing public 
policy lor invcstmcnl in either In tael, so 
dramatic is the dif tcrcncc between Ihc actual 
micro-level appmac hes to the two. that public 
policy designing lor them ought to be treated 
independently rather than as a combined 
entity, since combined appniachcs winild 
(and do) lead to non-optimal resource 
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dcpioynienttorhoth Noneolthi^tKintended 
to suggest that deveiopments in science do 
not contribute to technological 
improvements, oi that new technologies do 
not make the asking ol certain conceptual 
>iue^iuns icasible expenmentally 

If we cannot predict which areas are of 
no relevance to a lescarch effort ioi new 
technologies, we ate left with an inability 
to make di sc riminati ng c hoic es the onl y t wo 
alternatives left arc cithci playing up cl Ion 
m all areas of science and technology oi 
playing down all sue h el I oi t either we leas i 
all new science and technology lo the tich 
or we involve ouiselvcs in all ol it R.nlu i 
than plump lor either ol such hnx.l 
generalisations what I am attempting lo ilt 
IS to draw up hicraic hies ol rclcvani c based 
on immediate uiiliiy between calegonec 
defined by dilteicnces in pt,ictical appio<ii li 
Using such a scale I am suggesting ihii 
indusinal level (by which I simply me m 
piitctical level taihci than disiinguivliiii 
between industry versus agiicullurc Im 
example) empirical development ol 
jppiopiiau (in whatever conicxi 
technologies thiough modilualtoti ol 
existing ones is the most icwaiding c iiegoi v 
III the short term both lot econoniu 
improvement and as a U kiI lor the propagat loii 
ol distributive lusiicc is amenable to 
missionaiv appioaches .uidihcietoic should 
be given priority I am suggesting that ilu 
cication ol new technologies while iim IiiI 
IS cxpcnvivc and docs not as closely allcii 
distiibutive (iistice and should thcictoic In 
given a lowci pnoniv with lar gieatei 
llexibihtvintcrmsoldcliinuiDgiiieasdcx'nicd 
appropriate loi the ettort hnallv I am 
vuggesting that rcsc<ircli in science which 
IS usclul in teims ol nebulous quantiticv 
such as national pride, ihe dissemination ol 
scicntilu loinper and the impiovcnicnl ol 
quality ol education as well as in terms ol 
the indisputable long term advantage ol ilu 
creation ol an expanding knowledge h.ivi 
has pcHir enough value in the short leim lo 
hi' accorded the lowest prioiity hut with i 
complete absence ol aica demarcation 
since that selves no purpose at ail in use 
lully directing ,in activity so haphazard in 
inU ni 

Ntmc ol tins even remotely argues that ihi 
IK'isonnel involved vioiild be complelclv 
non-ovcflapping croups in tact iheic mi\ 
be scienlisis Uchnologisis who wouiil 
undertake multiple aciivities, some ol whu li 
can be classilK'd itiio one oi the othci ol 
these above talcgorics IhcpoinlistodcsK.ii 
public suppoil policies that would cvaluait 
these scientists not as individuals workine 
under the monolithic umbrella of science 
and technology bui scpaiately lor each 
proicci they undertake by characterising it 
in terms th.it 1 have described .ind applying 
the crilcna that are appropriate tor each ol 
these categories 

What does all this aigument lead to’ It 
suggests dial science is not an aciivity lo fie 
pioud oi to any greater an extent than any 


■ • ' It » 

other sphere of humitn endeavour, that 
technological solutions are unlikely to 
address problems in development, and that 
a resource-piKir soc lety is deceiving itself 
it It undertakes iatge attempts at eithci 
science or technology in the name of 
development However, if this is not 
honestly admtued and the levels, the 
modalilies and the ciilcria of funding [as 


• ■' rv"'* ' 

well as of lecognistilg success) changed 
together to reflect this admission, we wilt 
be left wasting whatever funds we see fit (for 
whatever reasons) to invest in the sweet- 
sounding slogan of ‘science and technology 
lor the masses' 

11 am grateful to Balwanth Reddy Nilakontha 
Rath Vineeta Rat and fcannine Duidtk tm ertt- 
iLjl discussions I 
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REVIEWS 


Thuisformation through Technology 

Vinod Vyasulu 

Technological Transformation of Rural India edited by A S Bhalla and 
A K N Reddv A siudy prepared for the ILO within the framework of World 
Employment Piogramme Intermediate 1 ethnology Publications, London, 1994 


THIS IS a lascinating book icpoiting on the 
results ol research that now spans ovci 20 
years bin it appears surpnsingly coniempo 
rary This book edited by Bhalla and Reddy 
reports on I he work ol different scholais who 
have at one time or another tome into 
loniaet with Amulya Reddy and have re 
sponded to the paradigm of development 
that he has been gradually elaborating upon 
Heginmiig with hts initial aitiele wiiii C R 
Piasad and K Kiishna Piasad' m 1974 in 
whiih questions legarding the Icasibiiiiy ol 
eiicigy liom hio g.is weie tiisi laiscd to hts 
tiusid.itmg the soniepi oi altetnale Ueh 
noiogv demotistialed Ihiough the work of 
ASIRA in IlSi ind then moving on to 
iiilegrate t once rns ol environmental eonscr 
vation with enciity and development m a 
justly tamous UNbP monograph and then 
lo loeusmg .iiu ntion on the energy question 
le uimg lo the el iboiation ot what is now 
e illedlhe DPI I NIJlISpaiadigm Alialong 
the woik has bieii subjceted lo peel review 
in the best ii idemie tiadilion It has pio 
eiissed on the basis ol leadeiiiu lollabo 
I iiion among pi eis loe ited in the noilh and 
the smith woiking togethei out ol shired 
eonvietum It is a rare example ol good 
a'seanh in the soeial seienies Muih more 
‘ol il IS urgently needed 

Keddv has been a lential liguie in the 
debate on development strateities m «eneral 
and in pirtieulai on the possibilities ol 
development through IIIhnolog) '' ifision 
eept ol de vclofiment includes as an integral 
pail issues ot equity in the sense that it 
begins with a statement that the pioeess must 
lust meet the needs of the neediest It siicss 
es what IS today called cm tiicndhness and 
It insists that the solution to the pioblem lor 
^ underdevelopment depends on the people 
‘ by stressing that the process ol development 
must be both mitiatcd <)nd controlled by 'he 
people themselves Long before participa 
tion became part ot mainstream thinking. 
If was part and panel of this group s work 
But the mainstream has bypassed this work 
For many, that is not a matter of surprise 
A unique feature ot the book is the pre¬ 
sentation of material simple sentences, ap¬ 
propriate examples, helpful diagrams and 
necessary cross-referencing to help the 
reader Such reader-friendly wnting is a 
welcome addition to the literature in the 
social sciences For example, the points made 
in the Introducuon are ^vclopixi in detail 


in Chaptcis I and 2 which deal with con¬ 
ceptual issues ot gicat complexity and sub 
tiety in simple understandable language fhey 
aie then organic ally linked to the i asc studies 
of Part 7 wo The leader is taken step by step 
from concept to case study to conclusion 

This book represents a collaboration 
between Reddy and Ajit Bhalla, an econo 
mist in the ILO who has been concerned 
with the question ol tec hnology and industry 
lor approximately the same length of lime 
He IS well known lor his 1975 work putting 
together c ase studies ol appropi latc teehnol 
ogv liom a cross section of countries and 
he has lontimied with such reseaich This 
cc'iiime togethii ol two major mtelleilual 
foiecs h.is lesulted in a well wiitten tight 
volume Ihc hcMk is an important loniri 
bution ti' the cuticnt interest in non farm 
economic aitivities and the growing 
realisation ol a need to develop rural enter 
prise m a way different from past cxpcii 
cnees' In this approach decentralisation 
and K and L) inputs play an importani role 
Issucsol state vs m iiket and stale and market 
in also analytically discussed even though 
agiccinent is still lai away 

One pajK'r somcwh.it out ol line with the 
rest ol the book is Hhalia's overview ol the 
institutions involved in the energy 
inogrammc which is descriptive and docs 
not link veiy closely with the other studies 
But the mam point about the negative cttci ts 
ol a hicrarehiial structure confoim to the 
spirit m the test of the book 

Devendia Kumar s paper points toa special 
niche for NGOs in the technology diffusion 
process While the potential undoubtedly 
exists, there is gicat scope for further work 
here from botfi NGOs and R and D insti 
lutions II IS also neccss,iry to Icxik at the 
NGO world realistically theie is m this 
paper more than a simple clement ot 
utopianism 

India has a long history ol trying to pro 
mote small industry' This effort had a 
considerable elemeni ol protection m it - 
piotection ol markets protection ol jobs 
etc The book point out that while the 
welfate basis of protection policy may have 
beet laudable, such a policy in the long run 
did not help rural industry in the improving 
competitiveness because it did not encour¬ 
age innovation, quality consciousness, etc 
Some of the other policies of promotion 
such as conccssionid ci edit fbr pnonty sectors 


played sometimes a negative role, in that u 
did not encourage Ihc extensive use of India's 
abundant resource i e labour by making 
finance (capital) artificially cheap Thus, in 
a sense, the book pleads foi a reorientation 
of policy which would do away with pro¬ 
tection and icward cntcipiises that become 
competitive thiough suitable incentives It 
would encourage a policy which rewards 
enterprise innovation etc and stresses the 
need lor an cnviionmeni that lacilitatcs this 
piocess fhese conclusions are supported by 
the case studies Ihc study ol KVK by 
I* iiidil Rao brings out how protection itself 
IS not enough R and D is essential il this 
sei tor IS lo survive and glow T he study of 
the Pura Biogas Plant interestingly enough 
brings up two valuable lessons One that it 
cannot be assumed that blueprints of rural 
technology aic av.iilable even m the case 
ol the humble bio g is plant ftontier research 
was a pieieqiiisile to mslallalion Research 
clloits wcic needed lo develop appio[ nalc 
bio gas systems And two m the sp<*< ilica- 
tion ol the design parameicts there is a great 
deal of scope toi dnilogiic between the 
dcsignei s, i e scientists and engineers on the 
one hand, and social scientists such as 
economists and sociologists on the other 
The lasi study clearly brings out issues of 
community management cii and Ihc for¬ 
midable challenges in Ihc design ot proper 
manauemeni systems All this must go on 
side by side with the process of lahnolog- 
ical development Thus the book lorrccis 
the often prevalent notion that rural Ich. hnol¬ 
ogy IS a kind of inferior or obsolete tech¬ 
nology lor the west by siiessmg that it too 
IS a product ol high quality R and D which 
must be indigiiiously undertaken And this 
takes time It also stiesses that the success 
ol diffusion of R and D depends on inno¬ 
vative organisational design Both arc nec- 
cssaiy conditions lor eventual success 

What then an the lessons fiom this long¬ 
term icseaichpiogrammc I would state them 
thus 

(i) For scientists and engineers Rural 
technology raises professionally exciting 
technical questions that require inputs ot 
high intellectual calibre Piobicms of fer¬ 
mentation m bio gas plants sticss in soil 
cement blocks heat transfer in wood bum 
ing stoves and many more pose challenges 
that aic on par with those m more fashion¬ 
able fields like electronics space or nuclear 
science 

(It) For administraiois There is a differ¬ 
ence between fashionable science and rel¬ 
evant science Foreign publications often 
sut^ort the former tarely the latter Imag¬ 
inative ways of encouraging such research • 
rather than actively discourage it, as is the 
case at present - must be designed and im¬ 
plemented 
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iiii)H>rnMn.t(tcmeniscMurs Thcicare 
complex iN>ui;s<tl organisdtion, m<Hivatinn, 
iiHHiiuiiing. Iinitnic. CK that arc awaiting 

(ilUllOII 

(i^)r 01 economists lssucsolinacropolii.y. 
g ivcf nment intervention, strategic decision 
making, pricing subsidies,etc.arcchalicng 
ing questions in this held that have yet 
icceived lililc atteiiiion 

This IS a quit k list Doiihtless others will 
loim then own 1 he point is that this hook 
lets raised questions th.it scholais h.ive to 
laec This is more impoitani th.in the 
answers it piovidcs 
Students m the tieldsol iiiial mdiisiiv .md 
.ippiopiicite technology as well is ihosi. 
interested in development policy will hen 
ctit a eii ii deal hv ic.iding this lucid well 
wiiiieii ,md he .uililiillv pioduccd hook I he 
copv I have diK's not st,ite its piui le.uleis 
can decide loi themselves wheihci it is 
priceless 

Note's 

t ( R Pi,is.i(l KiishnaPi isad.iiul A K N Kcikiv 
RiogasPl,inls Pios|XLts Probli iiisaml r,isks 
III liimomii (Hill PiililiKit Wtikl\ Special 
Nuiiihei August l‘)74 


f' ’ 

2 AliiulynKunurN Reddy 7eilim>luit\ AViW 
iifunenl aiul the LminmuuHt A Reap/uuiui/ 
Flciwnls No I UNH* Naiiobi 197‘) 

1 Set' J»)sc Cmiclenbcrg T loh,ins«n A K N 
Ruddy amt R Williams hieii(\ /<» a Sioiuoi 
iihlf Will III Wilev FaMtTB New IVIhi I‘IKS 

4 Sev his paper IVobleins in the (leiieiaiioii ol 
Appropnile leehnologv in Atilsin Kohinsoi 
led) ApiHHiiiiiiii /((/moloc'i /»i llii lliinl 
WihIiI Pioccediiigs ill a Conlcicnec ul the 
lnlemaliin.il I eonoiiiie Assuei.iiinii Tehian 
Maciiiillaii 1980 

A See lor cxaiiiple A Suilh Ruial Non Panii 
Sector The Pioeess.indPolicies U t) Oeneva 
.inel the |vi|Kis pn.se nied .it a NAHAKO Spun 
sored Seiniii.il on K search Piioiilies in the 
Non Paiin Seeloi il ISFC Hang.iloie lanii 
irv 8 9 1992 

(> See llle two>el unpuhlishcd papcis hv ViikhI 
Vv.iMilii and A V Aiuii Kuinai Kiiial 
liuliisin ills ilioii in India A Review id the 
I lie I no .ind Rin.il liidusliiaIis.ilion in 
India A Review ol Policies 1994 In this 
voliiiiK this suhicel IS discussed hv IXse-ndia 
Ciupla 

7 Oui own work hnngs oiil the same point Sec 
Vinod V>asulu B P Vam and A V Aiun 
Kumar Rural Industry in India Kludi and 
Sill.ige Indusliics Aspects ol I niplovineni 
Piodtiction and nishuiscintni unpuhlishcd 
1994 


Peyond Gander 

(tirol Upadhya 

'llie Veiled Women: Shifting Ciendcr Equations in Rural Haryana, 1880-1990 
by Prem ('howdhty Oxioid Univcisity Picss, IJclhi 1994 ppx\i+46l Rs47S 


PRtM (IIOWDIIRY s new book is a 
sigiiilic.mi toiiiiihiititm to the growing 
hut still small llle I iiuie on the history ol 
gcndei relations in south Asia Covering 
the i.ite colonial to post Independence 
pel 10(1 and locusing on a speedic region 
I lira! llaiy.ina ChowdluY .iddresses a 
mmihci ol issues ol cutreni inteiest in 
histoiy social anthropology and women s 
studies Accoidtng to Chowdhiy the 
region s economic social and culiutal 
stiuctiircs have shaped the paiticular loim 
that patiiarchy has i.iken in ll.iivaii.i I he 
agiiciiltuial economy ol llaiyana in the 
colonial peiiod was underdeveloped, a 
tact that Chowdhiy shows w.is the result 
ot delihei.itc colonial policy to ictain the 
region as a c.ittlc pioduemg ccnlie and as 
a recruiting ground lot the British army 
This along with the spiead ol the culture 
ol the dominant peasant caste the Jats, gave 
use to the paiticuKii gendei ideology 
dc’senhed This dominant Jat culture was 
charac tensed by a stiong pieterence lor sons 
heavy use ol lemale labour m .igriculturc 
and animal hus-bandry, bridepiice and 
wicfciw icmamage ('karcw.i ) 

Indian histoiiography has lone grapplc*d 
with the question ol iraditioii.ii systems ol 


rightslol indandtheellectol Biitishpolicie's 
on lliese but the question ol l.ind lights at 
the level ot the lamily is only hcginnme to 
be explored Chowdhry s discussion ol the 
economic and legal reasons lor the sticneih 
cning ol ‘kaiewa illustrates the plasticity 
otsociarcustom or Iradition Ruleswhieh 
m a synchronic view appear to he .ige old 
and immalleabic in diachronic perspective 
can he seen to change in response to cco 
aomic and political compulsions In the case 
ol colonial India it is still an open question 
to what extent the British penchant lor 
codilic<)tion ol customs regarding prop¬ 
erty inheiit.incc, kinship marruige. and so 
on was itscll responsible lor the translor- 
maiion or creation ot such practice' las in 
the case ol caste) In this region, a gencial 
code ol custom was prepared in consulta¬ 
tion with the vill.ige headmen ol each 
pi incipal caste (not including women), and 
consequently the customs ot the dominant 
landowning class came to form the Punjab 
customary (c ivil) law Chowdhry provides 
a tascinating account ol how and why local 
customs surrounding 'karewa' were up¬ 
held by the British courts Under colonial 
law. a widow had a limited right to her 
husband’s property <a lifetime's interest) 


in the absence ol male' hiiy.il disccnd.mis 
and il she hiul sons she h.id .i iieht only to 
suitable maintenance' Coui t c .ises show thai 
widows .It times atiempieci to p.iiluion the 
land to leccivc' their share oi a tail main¬ 
tenance action that the male laiulholdeis as 
well .IS the Biitish authorities wanted to 
avoid Ihus the .lulhoritic's s.iiictioiicd 
k.uewa in its levnatc loim to avoid Ir.ig- 
mentalion ol landholdings and to solve 
property disputes even suppoi ting the lule' 
that a widow could not re-many without the 
consent ol the dead husband s lamily Not 
onl> weie customs constiucled by the 
British authorities they weie enacted 
through the courts as people puisued then 
interests via the leg.il system Chowdhry s 
.iccount ol coun cases involving karewa' 
shows how social pr iclice was manipulat¬ 
ed to achieve desiied legal ends The 
landowning classes iiuieasiimly resorted 
to the leviiute to ciicumvem the wuli’w s 
claim lo her husband s propciiv a claim 
made possible in the Inst pl.ice hv ilie I and 
Revenue Act As Chowdhiv points out 
widow remarruige in colonial ll.iiy.ina was 
ostensibly a socially progicssivi c iiisc but 
Its leal impoit was to denv piopciiy iiehls 
to women 

In the post independence ik'ikkI H.iry<ma 
was ti.inslormcd intooncol the i icbest gram 
prixlucmg states Chowdhiy traces the pat 
tern ol economic chanecs and shows how 
cultural , 111(1 .odal piacticcs that impinge on 
women s vt.itus were allected hy c<ipiialisl 
penetr.ition in agriculture Ccitaiiuiistoms 
wcic strengthened while new patterns ol 
ideological control weic set up (he gieal 
llexibilily ol patiiarchy to icliamc and 
icalign ilselt in a very dillercnt socio 
economy is thus underlined (he intcrac 
turn ot state class and cultiiie resiillc'd in 
shilling gender equations to the detiimcnt 
ot women (p IT)) 

(he Gieen Revolution ovciall increased 
dem,md torl.iboui inagiicultiire .indwom 
cn's impoitancc as family larm workers 
has not diminished yet no economic value 
IS placed on this work ' As h.is bec*n the 
case ciscwheic women s role in agiicul- 
ture icmains conlincd to lahoiii imensivc, 
non-mechanised work while men 
monopolise the mechanised .md m.iikei 
related tasks Female involvement in ag¬ 
riculture has been enhanced by the out¬ 
migration ot men yet their decision-mak¬ 
ing power has not increased One interest¬ 
ing tall-out ol the Green Revolution in this 
region has been that female agricultural 
labour is being marginalised while women 
ol landowning households are increasing¬ 
ly involved in wage labour (due to uneco¬ 
nomic holdings) (n such tamilics, the men 
manage the family land while the women 
go out to work, a process Chowdhry terms 
"proletiirianisation ot women” (p 177) 
Although animat husbandry continues to lie 
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wdnum's worti, wtth tt)e«o(tuncn.'iulisa{(Km 
oi tnilk pnidutlHwi {iroceNMng of milk now 
takes place outside tt» home, so diis aspect 
ot pniduclion is aimmllod by men who also 
soiled the income Even wmnen who ouin 
wages have no eontiol over them - they 
hand them over to their husbands In addi¬ 
tion to lack ol power in the sphere ol prti- 
duilion women have no vone in lonsuibp- 
iion A gill s or woman s cniiilemeni to 
lood health taic. education etc, is always 
less than a male s in this luliurc Girls are 
socialised to accept this ine(|ualily with 
the inevitable outcome ol poor health nu 
liilional and s'ducational status ol women 

Si lUIKDINAIION AM) Rl MSI AM I 

Women s powcilessness and low status in 
this sociol V arcondcniuble yet iheie ate also 
hints ol women sicsistanco Populai stones 
ind |okcs suggest that women e4tt Ituid on 
the siv while firelending to eat Irugally 
Chowilhry aigues ihal such stones reflect 
the male voice noi the lemalc .ind that 
the re IS little oppoi tiinity loi women to engage 
III such lets ol lebcllion There aic also 
stones ihoui women selling giaiii seiictly 
inel keeping the monev a pr.ietice that 
(liowdlirv leeepts may he title even though 
women tlen> it Such praeiiecs not only 
[Hiiiit to women s total laek ol eontrol 
o\er protiuec and money tp 267) hut can 
)h inictpicud as women s resistance to that 
control (cl lames Seoll V/utfnms of llu 
U/«A) rhowdlirv also lound some cvi 
lienee ol tesislanee on the part ol widows 
III the eoloni il period petiiions wcie made 
h> sonic to dens that a kaiewa marriage 
had taken place in otele'i lo iiHain the hus 
haiiil s piojierts as well as the chosen part 
nei To do so these women esen accepted 
till label ol unchaste ismei they were 
living with men to whom Ihes wcie not 
iiiained) ('howdliry views this as a torm ol 
pioti'si hv women who weie being ioiecd 
io many nie-n who were usually alieady 
m.iiried In spite ol such evidemcc ot rests 
taiiee by women Chowdhrv eoncenti ales on 
woinem s suboidinalion Men s loniplainis 
about lemalc domination aie dismisse'd as 
iriational Icai laihei than taken as evidence 
that women do stand up lor themselves at 
ttmes 

Ihis shortcoming is paitly due to the 
meihiKl Chowdhry has used to dissect itiial 
cultuie and examine gender iclatiems hiMor 
leally and at pieseni - the collection ol oral 
tiadition im ludiiig ptoverbs ani'cdotes and 
lolk talcs Oral history is used in conjune non 
with (onvc'nitonal sources because, accord¬ 
ing to Chowdhry or.tl sources relict t peo¬ 
ple •siteueptum ol lealiiy and social life 
as It IS experienced ratliei than leality itsclt 
Hci hisiors comes close to aniliiopology m 
Its concerns, but it lacks the kind ot anthro¬ 
pological fieldwork that would have ch- 


nched the vlory Her dbpendence on tradi¬ 
tional narratives - cultural idiom>> which are 
part ot the shared knowledge ol the 
uimmunity - mcansthe locus ison the ‘ide 
aT rathcrihan the ‘actual' Thcoral tradition 
reveals cultural concerns and gives voice to 
‘common sense' knowledge based on the 
social strucium as it should be usu.illy as 
seen by the dominant, but it docs not nee 
cssarily iclleet actual patterns ot social 
bchavioui or even thought Chowdhiy 
recognises the limitations ol this method 
which she undoubtedly chose as a historian 
lo get .It populai culture in the past She is 
to becomiiiendcd lot the licklwoik that she 
has done bui mote intensive field research 
would have answeietl some ol the unan 
swcrcci c|uesiions such .is wlieiliei or not 
women ,ii lu.ill v sell gi am wiilioul the knowl 
edge ol then liusb.uids Sitiiil.irly allhoueli 
she writes ili.ii it is dilliculi to analsse 
the alltKaiion ot decision |sic| in the house 
hold phcic (n 271) a bur amount ol 
anthiopologii.il research has been done on 
this qucsiion which shows ih>il it is noi 
impossible 

Cl 1 u RM Const Rl« iion 

Chowdhry s discussion sheds light on the 
question ot the cultural construction ol 
women s work in India Throughout India 
the type ol woik women do is a symbol of 
caste and lamily status In general high- 
casie women (Brahmin Bama etc Ido not 
work outside the home, especially not in the 
fields while low caste women pcrtoim 
agniuliur.il wotk Women ol middle peas 
ant castes mas or may not do agricultural 
work oil their own ch molhei s land but 
this vanes by region and historical period 
Usually a use in economic status m such 
castes IS lollowed by the withdrawal ol 
women liom outdcxir work as has been the 
case among the peasant castes ot coastal 
Andhia as well as Punjab Harvana presenis 
a contrasting case Chowdhiy shows how a 
hatsh ecological environment led lo (he 
development ot a culture that values lemalc 
agncultural work Far trom lookine down 
on those who pet torm such woik the 
landowning castes such as the Jats believe 
that It IS a woman s role to do kheti and 
even women ol relatively well oil families 
do not avoid work in their own liclds 
Economic prospciily produc cd by the Green 
Rcvoluiion has not altcctcd the woik of 
women ol cultivator households muc h This 
retention of tiadilional work p<mcrns in 
Harviina is explained in part by the persistanc e 
ot traditional rural culture symbolised by 
(be veil ‘ghunghat In Haryana, in spite ol 
trcqueni urban emigration by men and in¬ 
creasing rural urban contact, there is an 
idcxilogical Ktmcr between rural and urban 
value systems While runil Haryanavis are 
denisrated as 'dchaliii', the 'dehatis scorn 
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ostcnt4tous urban euhurc. cpiloiBiMid 
the greedv and shameless woman who ShinWi 
the veil As elsewhere in India but in 
dillcicnt way, the Haryanavi woman, in her 
dress componment and work p.i|tcrns is a f 
symbol ol the community s status 

Chowdhry shows ihal recent legal steps , 
taken to unpiove women s status h.ivc had ' 
an adveise clleci ,is men tiv to circiimvciil 
the law I he Hindu Succession Act. IllSb, 
which gave daughters the right to inherit, 
was resented hv the landowning class as 
intcrtcrence w tih loc al tradition 1 his right 
isscenasasistei sclaimagainsiherbrothcr 
contravening a sacrosaiici bond Women 
do noi rcgaid Ihemselves as entitled lo 
land accepting the notion ol panyadhan 
(Ihal ilicv belong to anolhei house) and 
thev see no .idv.ini.ige in piessmg tor then 
sh.iie ol inheiil.ince A woman s secuniy 
depends lareely on (he giHidwill ol her 
biother .met .is one wc>m.in told Chowdhry, 
the i.inci would only be taken trom her 
biolhers and given to hci husband Thus 
women usually sign over then share lo 
then brothels 

Ihc cultui<il (ustiltcation lor scludmg 
claughteis trom inhciitancc is accending to 
Chowdhry that thev rcxeivc then sham as 
dowry With the sleep rise in the’ cost ol 
dowries and weddings among all classes « 
and castes men can leadtlv argue that they 
have given enough to then daughters * 
Rural women .iccepi dowiy as a substitute 
tor inheritance because Iheir main concern 
IS to est.iblish themselves in a new l.imilv 
Chow clht y I mplies I h II I he spi e.icl ot dow i y 
IS in l.icl a culiuial eontiol mcchiinism 
.igainsi Ihc ihieai ol daugliieis inhcitiancc 
claims (p 29‘>) On this ground she rejects 
Madhu Kishwar s argument that dowiy 
should be lotained until inhciitance nghts ' 
aie ,ictiv.iled ‘Tbe continu<Uion ol dowry 
acts as a lustilicaiion |loi denying inhci- 
itancc’l imposed by patriaichy and is ac- 
cepiccl by wcimen' (p Tth)' 

C howdhiy lound that even when daugh- 
Icrs claim Ihcir right it is usually at the 
instigation ot then husbands oi in-laws 
The I OSb Ac I has created a potential source 
(d conflict between the husband's interest 
and that ol the lathci and brothers thus 
making (he need to control women even 
moie crucial Male eontiol over women 
ncvei slackens but only passes liom lather 
to husband to son, so that women arc 
prevented trom becoming independent 
propertj holders The only way a woman 
can inherit land is as a widow - widows 
now h.ive ‘absolute light ovei Ihc hus¬ 
band s properly bi i this right has only 
siicngihcned the custom ol karewa in its 
leviratc torm as .i widow is pressured to 
marry the husband's broihci Chowdhry 
reveals the astonishing tact (hat (he Icvrratc 
IS encouraged by a military policy that 
stipulates that a war widow is entitled lo 
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bcBcfui' tml\ if she coniracts a 
Icviute mamage' 

Nor Jusi Glmw-r-Basi d 

TKc only nuyor cnticism i have oi inis 
work IS ihat Chowdhry’s apparent and 
jusiitlcd anger about women’s oppression 
under ‘palnarLh>' at times clouds her clear 
vision ol how that patnarchal system works 
Most of the repressive practices she cites arc 
seen purely as gendei-based phenoiAena, 
whereas they arc also (and piimanly) part 
ot the larger kinship system The ghuiighat 
IS seen by her as a symbol ot patriarchy or 
womcn'slackol powci yci herowncxcellenl 
account ol purdah cusionis shows that they 
are also pan ol Ihc etiquctu ot kinship 
Although she acknowicdccs that 
" ‘ghunghat does not exist loi a woman 
in hei unmarried state oi while on a visit 
to her natal home where she is allowesJ 
comparative ticedoni (p2W) she argues 
that the ghunghat s synibolie control ovci 
women allows men prcccdenec in al I spheres 
One could as well argue that it ^ivi \ women 
ticedom ol movement outside the home by 
allowing them lo avoid eye eont<tel with 
ptosci ibed male relatives I here is no doubt 
that women lai k political power bin one 
wonders whether this view ol the ghunghat 
as a rcsiraim is not a hit wcstemised 

Simiiaily rules about inheritance mai 
iiage residence and so on aie pait ol i 
larger and long standing kinship system 
which IS iiitcll linked to land Chowdhry 
recogniscsihat inhcni.inceot landby daugh 
tors IS impracticable gisen the practice ol 
village exogamy and Ihc low position ot the 
ghai laniai ■* Changes in the law and even 
a stiuggle lo implement the law are unlikely 
to have the dcsiic*d elleci without lar-rcach 
mg changes in this kinship system which 
IS ditlicull to accomplish Puiiheimoie iIk 
emphasison inheritance and property reduc 
cs the question ot women s subordination 
to economics as it gender equality could be 
achieved overnight it women were lo own 
piopcily Hus locus totally ignores the 
position ol women ol propcrtylcss lamilics 
(the maioiiiy') 

Anothci outcome ol the Ukiis on gendci 
IS that riiowdhry tends to regaid Iciiuilc 
powci and auihoiiiv as an all oi-nothiiui 
thing ignoimgthc I act that it vanes accord 
ing to kinship role and stage ol the litc eye le 
Alter staling that women have no pow ei she 
details alt the powcis ol the mother-m law 
with the caveat that she his mllucnce but 
not “authority (pp272 7t) I rom a kinship 
point ol view.evcis membei ol a household 
has a dittcrent measure ol mllucnce powci 
and authonis over oiheis which is not i 
(unction ol gcndei alone-the laihei omi 
the children the eldei broihci ovei lhi 
younger, the mothei o\ei the daughtci in 
law, etc So it la not surpnsing that women 


accept the patnarchal stracture of the family 
in anticipation of the day they will become 
the powerful mother-in-law Undir present 
conditions, the most rational thing a woman 
can do is to comply with her given role at 
least outwardly (also perhaps engaging in 
suhtcrlugc) to get the best deal she can lor 
herself and her children In her quest to 
analyse patriarchy Chowdhry tends to dis¬ 
miss women s own accounts of their 
behaviour recognising that they acquiesce 
in their subiugation but not really under¬ 
standing why For example women gave 
very logical leasons tor not wanting to picss 
their inheritance claims against their broth 
ers but Chowdhry has ti ouble accepting that 
women recognise where their self-interest Iks 
For better or lor worse the gcndei strug¬ 
gle in India has not yet reached the point 
that It has in the west where the two genders 
lace oft against one inoihci without inter 
vening alliances (except perhaps tor class 
and race) Here men and women laigely 
remain embedded in the family km gioup 
village, caste, community and othci social 
entities that make of them not /uw men or 
women, but Hindus, Jats, mothers-m-law, 
younger brothcis and so on So lor the 
present, the struggle lor tusticc and equality 
lor women may have lo take forms othei 
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than the atrugiie for gender equality under 
the law 

This critique is not intended to belittle 
Chowdhry'scontnbui|On,ratherit IS because 
the book is so thought-provoking that these 
issues are raised There is much more to this 
work than discussed here, and it deserves 
a careful reading by anyone interested in 
gender, colonialism, or Indian society 
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SPECIAL ARTICLES 


In the Name of the Secular 

Cultural Interactions and Interventions 

Rustom Bharucha 

The toik l(/da\ ti not imply to set up seculantm against ummunalism or fundamentalism indeed one needs to 
break this dichotomy as far as possible if only to realise the potentialities of secularism outside a rigid aiul essentialh 
negciiist framewoik determined by the misuse of religion More critically, one needs to subvert the grossing tendency 
among lommiinalist forces to speak as non pseudo secularists 

The most c hath nging of all tasks however, would he to submit the dissensions among secularists to an inner c ritique 
not h\ assuming cin\ i oust nsus hut by opening up the differences through which ness coalitions c an be formed as part 
of a laigci ongoing struggle to secularise society It is now widely accepted that there can he no secularism without 
Cl process of seiiihirisation hut the challenge of actualising it through concrete social political economic and 
ccliiccitional mccisiiic sis an enormous task All we are capable of doing at present is to register our emergent resistance 
temards cailicr certainties of secularism, dismantling and in the process ichiiilding what has been received in the 


name of the secular 

l\ the weight «)f words th^t constitutes the 
incrc.isingly congealed discourse on 
seeuiaiisni congealed because (here arc 
t<K> inin> things hung said in too short a 
spue md iiiiie thcK IS i need to Irce the 
seeui II lioin the huiden ol Its ism Some 
thini! IS heini’ loigotten is seeui iiisni is 
svsteni ilie illv md even luieelv detended 
pioleeleel stiitegised firohleinatised 
theoiised I he politieisatum ol the term is 
lesiiltina not mciely m an cxelusivist dis- 
eiiiiise (Ole (hit is ultimately (ompithensi 
hit to the ousts lionet It seemsiohe distanc 
mi! itsell lioin the woildliness ot seeui iiism 
III the soei il md cultural dom iins ol litc II 
out unde I St indingottheseculai has to evolve 
into 1 1 ititei mote textured strategy ot living 
with dilleteiice then a dtiloguc has to he 
imtiiteel heyemd the leademie eontincs ot 
St mm us eoiileienecs and )ournals on to a 
widei speetium ot cultural interaclieins and 
inteiventions wlieie the languages ot see 
ulaiism e m he giounded in the struggles ot 
cvciyday lilt 

I emphasise the' need to widen (he scale 
ol the dialogue not to undermine theoretical 
activity hut to insist that seculansm no longer 
hasa lixcd constituency It means more than 
one thing to more than one group ot people 
and even within the loyalties ot a parttculai 
group. It IS capable ol creating dissensions 
1 he laet that it is open to many interpretations 
IS scarcely a symptom ot what has been 
desenbed as limp liberalism Seculansm 
is limp it the differences sunounding It are 
imagined to be harmoniously discrete But 
the point IS that they arc trcquently at odds 
with each other even within the tramewoii 
ot secularist torums which can vary 
considerably in political orientation, 
economic foundations and attinitics to 
ditteient marginalised groups More 
cnticaliy, the same individual or group is 
capable of inflecting seculansm with radical 


shifts in rehtion to specific issues and 
contexts 

Atl these tactors contnbute to the hidden 
vaiiabics ot secularism, which should not be 
dismissed in a glib post modem idiom as 
contributing to an endless referral of 
meanings Rather one needs to see these 
variables in relation to the histoncal moment 
which IS lartooehar^ with multiple political 
stakes strategies andallianccsfortheeoncept 
to be upheld at any pure level To put it 
crudely secularism is up tor giabs and the 
conflic ts between those whoclaim theirnghts 
on It and others who have previously ignored 
Ol have been excluded trom it but who now 
want to appropnatc it lor their own purposes 
in then own ways the conflicts between 
and within these parties constitutes the new 
Kurukshelra ol our times 

The task today is not simply to set up 
secularism against communalism or 
lundamentalism - indeed, one needs to break 
this dichotomy as tar as possible if only to 
realise the polentialities of seculansm outside 
a ngid and essentially negative framework 
detei mined by the misuse ol religion More 
cnticaliy and with greater diftieulty one 
need to sub vci t the growing tendency among 
communalist forces to speak as non pseudo 
seculansts Most challenging ot all tasks 
would he to submit the dissensions among 
seculansts to an inner cntique not by assuming 
any consensus bit rather by opening up the 
ditterenees through which new coalitions 
can be formed as part of a larger ongoing 
struggle to seeulansc society The truism that 
there can be no secul. nsm without a process 
pt seculansation is now widely (and perhaps, 
‘limply ) accepted, but the challenge ot 
actualising it through concrete social 
political economic and educational measure 
IS an enormous task All we are capable of 
ddingat the moment is to register our emergent 
resistance towards earlier certainties of 


secularism dismantling (and in the process, 
re building) what has been received in the 
name ot the secular 

Variablls (»■ Srnii arism 

The two official streams ol secularism that 
have been mediated through the state have 
lost almost all resonance if they had any real 
depth ol meaning in the first place' These 
national formulae include dharma- 
nirapeksata orindifTerencetoreligion,which 
IS how seculansm is generally translated 
though rarely used in everyday discourse 
An*awkward construction it is completely 
at odds with the men’e accepted Indian* 
response to the term by which all religions 
are meant to be respected in a framework of 
equality Significantly sarva dharma sama 
bhavj or equal respect tor all rcligionst 
based on (he pnnciple ot accommodation, 
contradicts dharmanirapeksata which upholds 
the separation of rel igion and state Yct these 
concepts are implicitly connected Ihrou^ 
the absence ol linguistic interventions so (hat 
they are frequently mistaken lor or conflated 
with each other indicating a ensis in the trans 
lation ol secularism into Indian languages 

The problem of translation which is not 
merely linguistic but conceptual, can be 
addressed only it the vanous components ot 
seculansm can be acknowledged This will 
necessitate a rodimentary mapping of distinct 
attitudes towards the secular, which have yet 
to be discriminated theoretically It is 
significant in this regard that despite ail the 
radical questioning in scculanst discourse 
around issues like the delinking of religion 
from pohtics the mobilising role ot caste in 
contnbuting to a ‘secular upsurge the 
negotiation ot ‘personal laws the 
relationships of myth and histoiy the points 
of reference m this discourse continue to be 
the official definitions ol secularism, even 
it they are acknowledged to be bankrupt The 
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iicculanst debate continues to be caught 
between the poiantieii of'separating'religion 
Inim politics and 'accommodating' diHerent 
religions through the arbitration and assumed 
icu^rality ol the Slate 

Let us think through the secular dil tercntly, 
not just as a political ideology but also as 
a way ot living At one end oi the spectrum 
there arc those secularists who openly 
acknowledge the need to keep a distance 
from religious matters, both at personal and 
political levels fhis distance can be upheld 
through hostility disdain condescensions, 
tolerance, or indillcrcnce to religion One 
dominant ideological orientation in this 
catcgoi y I ould he described as unadultei ated 
seculiinsm '* which nil quite icccnily was 
the one qua nan ol much socinl scientist 
discourse and M.irxist histoiiography inihis 
oiieniation, the enigmas and complexities ol 
leligioii are cither dismissed as ohst urantist 
Ol reduced lothc level ol supeisiiiion iimcre 
rcnin.mi ol pie nuxlern states ol oppression 
Today there is a moie tacit withdrawal Imm 
the iigidities ol this position and even the 
beginnings ol an iinai know lodged sell 
criticism as religion gains a new academic 
respectabiliiv as a coniponem ot subaltern 
consciousness 

At the other end ol the spectrum it is 
possiblcioconceiveolindividuals,iiid groups 
who may be veiy secular (i c woiidly) in 
Ihcircverydav live s but who loi any number 
ol leasons may be deeply diawn to a certain 
iilea ol god oi divinity or a sense ol the 
unknown I hose c niilies need not be named 
or invoked in public but thev sen ve as inner 
INiinisol K'lciciuc a priv.iie leligion which 
issonieiime<disuibedas s|iiiiiualitv These 
secular siekcis io| whom many ailists 
witters and ihinkeis could be included) are 
driven not hv the imiK'iaiivcsol any ideology 
hut by a ceitain ambivalence which compels 
Ihcm to view matters ot the state social 
miusiice and ihc siiuggle against all kinds 
ol inioleiancc in i constant dynamic with 
allmities to oihei |icihaps non-rational 
mythic liclional si.ites ot being 

hor these seekers there are lines to be 
drawn between leltgion and politics myth 
and histoiy but they cannot he assumed on 
purely rationalist or absolutist grounds 
Neither is the siicntilic temper ol the 
enlightenment to be summarily dismissed, 
but It need not he letishised The piobicm 
with this position arises when ambivalence 
becomes a tomi ol compromise or suirendcr 
to orthodox ( soft Hinduiva ) sentiments, 
instead ol seiving (as I believe it can and 
should) as a source ot deepening the cultural 
matiixolsaukinsm Scculai seekets I would 
submit can be more resistant to religious 
imolcranc e than seculansts precisely because 
they are more acutely aware ol the depths 
ol ns violence 

A muc h widcrcioss-scctionol pcoplecould 
me lude those believers lor whom there would 
appear to be a continuum ot laith in tluar 
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religious and worldly prcoccupabonx This 
group could have imbibed tts principles ot 
tolerance in everyday life Irom itx submission 
to the symbols, tables, and aahciypcs ol 
religious texts and prayer The danger, 
however is to essentiulisc the laith ol 
believers as some kind ol eternal resilience 
against the contamination ot political and 
ichgious bigotry and in the process imagine 
that a new secular order can he built on the 
loundations ol tcligion-as-lauh Relicvcis 
one should acknowledge, are capable ot being 
‘lundamentaliscd thoughmitcvcrybeliever 
IS a fundamentalist 

Cutting acioss religious and cultural 
traditions iundamcntalistsaioalmoslalways 
anti seculaiist in the sense that they cannot 
tolciatedillereiu way sol living and believing 
that do not lonloim to their absolute norms 
and ciedos ol rruih Their alliimations ol 
laith authentic .lied more often than not 
through a hlei.ilist ic<idmg ot the scriptures, 
can he so inilexibic non-dialogic and 
unreason<iblc th.it they almost ncg<tte the 
possihiliiv ol meeii ig through diftcrcnce 
For .ill their exiKinism lundamenlahsis- 
and moic spccilically their representatives 
in comniunalisi p.irlies - arc capable ol 
upholding some eminently 'seculai 
institutionshkethestate thcmarkctcconomy, 
the media and even a unilorm civil code (so 
long .IS II (unctions within its exclusive 
liamcwork ot values) 

As an aberration we olteii lind anti 
secularist non believers who arc also anti 
lundamcniahsi but whose entique is grounded 
in ihc language ol Ihc secular' More oi a 
scatteiing in the .icademic community lathet 
than loimmg a constituency ol any kind, 
these anti secularist secular critics .ire ihc 
<tg(ri/i i>io\<Kauui ol secularism the sell 
hating or playing to the galleiy dissenters 
whose proviKaiions i.in Ircqucntiy border 
on a hcli.iyal ot the secular principles that 
they uphold as individuals in evetyday litc 

Each ot these schematically sketched 
positions conceals layers ot complicated 
histones multiple aich.icologics ot the sell 
which are beginning to be rcscaiched at 
psychological levels Discourses on sccu- 
laiism also need lo relate the ilux and shifts 
between and within dittercni sccui.ir posi 
tions whic h are resulting m a growingcultui al 
schizophrenia as identities coalesce disinte 
giate. and gel superimposed tin e.ich other 
The sheer instability ol the secular as a cultural 
and politic il category needs to he acknow¬ 
ledged as the new point ol departure lor 
elabor.iting on sccularisni(s) in India today 

Morcovci It we assume that the negotiating 
lactor between ditlcrenl secularist non- 
secularist .ind anti-scculansi positions is 
toleration, then we also need to ackmiwlcdge 
ditlercnt dcgiccs and mcHles ol tolerance 
This IS where the possibility ot lindtng a 
scheme, a Iramewoik, a blueprint luces 
tremendous resistances For how docs one 
tolerate lundamcnialtsms which rcicci one s 


entena ol nsaMin'^ Or conversely, how does 
one tolc*raic the state in imertcnng m what 
one believes is a personal code of conduct 
and beltef What is the meeting ground lor 
such tolerances'^’ 

My search foi 'toleration' is mediated 
neither through the emancipatory power ol 
religious philosophy or practice noi the 
regulative power ot the state but thiough the 
contested domain ot culture that lies between 
religion and politics at times imbricated in 
their dominant discourses and manipulations, 
yet autonomous in an increasingly volatile 
and charged space This is where I believe 
the secular' lives in fragments retaining 
sources ol resistance which have yet lo be 
tapped even as they aie in the process ol 
being appropriated by anti-seculansl loiccs 
speaking in the name ot scculansm fhe 
challenge I would submit, is not to abandon 
secularism because it is being so deviously 
appropriated but rather to stiengthen it as 
a philosophy and pr.ictice by unearthing and 
.ic'ivating Its hidden potentialities Anti 
communalism is not the only icason loi 
secularism to .x: atlirmed Fhe secular cun 
be inscribed in other more posiiive agendas 
transcending the innate condescensions ol 
tolerance thiough new modes ol respi'ciing 
and living with dittcrciicc 

Ai-iik Di( I mbi r b 

While It may not be possible to cr.isc the 
shame ot December 6 one heartening sign 
has been a renewed .ilerlncss ol what can 
hold India together as a multilingual, 
mullircligioiis.and multicultural nation This 
alertness has been most perceptible in the 
spate of secular representations and 
inteiventions in the cultural sphere many ol 
which may be naive in vision limited in 
tocus class bound and even opportunistic 
but which have been engaged (or the most 
part in otteiing some kind ot response to the 
crisis itonlytorcgisierindignatioiiorsoirow 
Perhaps at no point in the history ot |m>s( 
independence India has one concept tired 
the imagination ol so many diverse groups 
ot people This concept may not always be 
named as 'secularism but ii is genci.illy 
communicated in more down lo e.iith ways 
through simple and critical questions like 
'how do we live together ’ can India 
survive ’ who is a Hindu’ * The chaiged 
agenda ot secularism has stimulated 
divergent olien contradictoiy responses 
in a rcmaikably short span ol time 
Recapitulating (he communal scenario 
leading lothc demolition ot the Rahri m.isjid, 
one IS almost dist.inced fiom whut one 
believed at ih.it time lo be incontiovcrtiblv 
true - tor instance the monoliihic 
scmiticised homogenised consUuction ol 
Hindutva I lind mysell .ilmost oppressed 
by these words today not bcc.iusc the 
construction ol Hindutva has ce.iscd to be 
monolithic, scmiticised. homogenised, but 
because I do not want my emergent 
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•inicttlatimi ot sixulansm in he determined 
by these b<iiBgo»ics Wh<u Was nnsc ttilisal 
iKis raw U*st Its edge raa because the threat 
nt cnmmunalism hai> decreased since 
December 6’ but because the secular agenda 
hvis been inlied into a new alltimaiion ol its 
possibilities 

from being a delensivc Laleeniv the 
sesulai IS beginning to acquiu a new range 
ot lonalilies li is no longer a question ol 
viewing Its legacy in terms ol lost gniutid 
N<w one IS (.oinpellcd to ask What cxaitly 
has been lost' bor whom ’ What needs to he 
regained' What needs to Ih icieeted ’ And 
what remains to be invented' All these 
questions shill Ihc icims ol secularist 
(lisLOuisi bevond the well meaning much- 
iKededcniiqucol Hmduivaas homogenised 
scmilicised monolithic into a diltcicnt 
aeLenluation ol eatcgoncs upholding cuItural 
dillcrLiKL plurality transmission ol 
knowledui retrieval ol tiadilion and 
tianslation which 4irc among some ol the 
considci iiions that have yet to be 
loregroiindcd adequately 

Oik need h h dly c mphasise that even bclorc 
and since December h the market has been 
lliNidcd will) seculaiisi wiiiings some ol 
which hive iltacked the BJP VHP-RSS 
construction ol Hinduiva as lascist "while 
others have adopted a sober line preternng 
to highlight the pluralist ambivalent 
conir idicloiy andimnnsically secular aspects 
ol iiaditional sources ol culture While this 
panic ular mode ol inicrvention is valid - and 
I should ic know ledge my own allinitics to 
It - It has lunctioncd almost entirciv within 
a Hindu Iramcwoik ol values I think the 
lime has come to <Kkrawlc dgi the limitation 
ol anv secular intervention that lads to lake 
into considciation other laiths and 
c ommunii IC s I hat may ha ve I adical I y di I tci ent 
wavs ol imagining iiansccndence 
liccdoin spiiitualiiy which lie outside 
anv one picsciibcd set ol culiuial norms 

Moic spccilically it would he a mistake 
to imagine that the lorccs ol Hindutva can 
he dcicated only within a Hindu tramework 
ol ideas and values - in other words by 
taking them on in their own gnrund Ihis 
IS one strategy but lelt unproblematised it 
could easily give way to complacency 
cuphoiia and a laisc sense ot Hindu 
cgtholiciiy and tolerance ' In Ihc piiKess it 
could also legitimise the exc lusion ol many 
valid dissenting positions by other sub 
gioups and marginalised c ommunities whose 
baith’ may he shaped through a conscious 
negation nt orthodox icligion and the elitist 
class structure supporting its hegemony 

Nunc ol this IS to undermine the validity 
ol contradicting lundanKiii ilist interpre¬ 
tations ol Hindutva through i ciitical (yet 
enipjthettc) icMding ol the multiple sources 
incJ angles ol vision that undcilic the 
crmstructiim ol mythic ligurcs tikc*Karaa 
IIk point IS that th^cuuplcrings ol dogma 
luncbnn within thcirown/imiivot anv vtsting 


tramc We should kum to auxpt that this 
Iramc is neither omniscient nor as ‘tolerant’ 
as we would like it to be With the best ol 
our intentions it can exclude uunmunities 
whose secular orientations may be dillused 
inarticulate or articulated in radically 
dillcieni ways The purpose is not to berate 
the limitaiions ol one s own traine but lo 
tecognise the politic il necessity ol opening 
Its hounctaiies to other like minded yet 
distinct irames, in whose ovctlappiiig sp.ices 
we can identity the allinitics through 
dillcrcnccs that brine us together 

II this sounds somcwh.it absiMct a little 
too tluid I think tint as a piinctplc it is 
prelerahle to lalhng Kick on the ceitainttcs 
and assumed iighis ol one s own viewing 
ot secularism lodav we h.ivc to learn the 
value ol toleiating those secular individuals 
and gioups who despite their ditlerences 
aie rc.idy to give teasons loi not being like 
us betorc we can hope to tolerate those 
religious groups who would prcicr not to 
givereasonstorbemglike us "Thcdch.iie 
IS not with the Othci but with the multiple 
others within oui own amorphous 
constituency who can help us to inlicct our 
sc*cular selves 

Poll I u SOI nil PianoKM 

In opening ouisei ves toovci lapping Irames 
otseculansm wcncedtoconstantlyquestion 
What arc we opening ourselves to' Ihc 
vigilance needed heic is not to guard against 
impurity secularism thnves on Ihc very 
dismantling ot ideas ol purity Rathct one 
has to icsist the possibilities ol diliusion’ 
that could arise horn a mindless mixing ol 
emergent sec ulai isms What are the 
mechanisms one may legitimately ask tor 
developing a critical perspextive on such 
dillusions' Who negotiates the dialogue 
between ditlereni secularisms' Ihcsc 
questions aic somewhat premature in the 
absence ol .my inlrastrucluie between 
diliercnt sc< ulanstgmups at a national level 
Perhaps wc need to dispel the idea ol any 
one meeting ground anyone national cenire 
lor the propagation ot seculansm and probe 
the political and organisational possibilities 
ol linking several meeting grounds How 
docs one link clillcrcnt groups in a national 
context built on cultural rcgionalisms and 
incic.isingly splintc'icd by communalist 
castcisi, and secessionist diticrera.es' 

Thcqucstion ptovokesone to acknowledge 
that the politics ot interaction in India today 
may he even more acute than the necessity 
ol intcrvenlion One can always intei vene in 
a pabiLUlar debate oi contioversy as an 
individual or as a member ol a gmup but 
It is much hiirdci to iiiteiact with other 
individuals and gniups across regions and 
languages at sustained and dcnnocraiic levels 
While interventions assume the knowledge 
ol pnor actions which one is compelled to 
quostion.comradKt,ur condemn, inieracbons 
necessitgc the linking at already existing 
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actions from dillcrent contexts in a trame- 
woik howcvcrpiovisional.ofcommunepmmit- 
meiits Ironically vyci tellingly, secularists 
culling .itross a wide spectrum ol unenta- 
iKins seem to he a lot more cltective as inter¬ 
ventionists r iihci than .ts mter-actors ol a 
common struggle Wearcmorcunttcdthrougb 
our dissent than oui strategy ol action 
To suhstamiatc the tensions between 
inleiactions .ind micivcntions in a cultural 
context It would be iisctui to study both the 
impact and the innei contr.idictions ol one 
ot Ihc most active scculaiist org.inis.itions in 
India the Saldai H.ishmi Memoiial Irusi 
(SAHMAT)' Its bold yet controversial 
interventions in the laigci struggle against, 
communalism <ind itsattem|X to lacilihUc intcr- 
.Klionsamong artists and people is a landmark 
in the culiuial history ol post indcpcndcrac 
India Sahm<tt mav have its dissemersnot jUst 
.iniong communalisis and lundamenialisis 
hut among sccul.irisis.is well hut its opening 
ol the dchatcon severaldimensionsol scxuLir 
culture in India iod<iy is well worth addres¬ 
sing tor Ihc dillcrcnccs that have sint.ced 
in and through its discourse '' 

One ot the most signiticant points ot 
departure in Sahmal s sell rcprcscnlaiion in 
rcl.ition to earlier loruins ol dissent is its sell- 
acknowledged status as a pkiitorm The 
p«)litics ot the platlorm I would aiguc is a 
very potent l.uior in nccoitating the 
divergentc ol opinions among secularists 
Plaltoims aic gener.illy assraiated with a 
certain non pcrm<incnl Huid ticxible, 
accommodati ve mode ot organising political 
.Kii vines in their very rudimcntarv siruciuic 
they oiler proviNional open spues which 
cncouragcawideiangcot p,iiuiip.ition Irom 
the IliHir In this sense a platform is very 
dillcrent from an organis<ition a lorum 
Ol a conicrcncc which ate mine lormaliy 
hound bv paiticular IcgalitK's and .igendas 
The dilliculty aiiscs when one considers 
the longevity ol any platlorm C an a platlorm 
have more than one 1 1 1 c' Yes - as my Iheatncul 
experience informs me - plailorms can be 
dismantled and then set upagain 1 huqucstion 
could he probed lurthcr Who dries the 
dismantling' Who assumes the necessity or 
responsibility ol setting it up ag.iin ’ And in 
whose name is the platform ultimately 
registered' Indeed one could legitimately 
ask Should a plaitorm have a name' It is 
in ihi non-controntation ot these questions 
that Sahmal embraces some subtle 
contradictions On ihc one hand it wants to 
be open tree ot conventional tics .md bonds 
- indeed it makes an issue ol iIk tact that 
It has no permanent group ol members (and 
conscqucMilly no collection ot admission oi 
a'gisir<iiion tecs) - and yet it does have a 
peimancnt core group ot trustees and 
icli ologucs who plan and administer,Sahmat’s 
leenda from New Delhi, masterminding its 
activities V) that today it is widely regarded 
as one ol the most prominent cuitumi 
organisations in the country 
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The relationship between a 'platform' and the media, could well be apolitical, non- of course, lo protect any foium from foeae 

an'ot^amumon'isnotassimpleasiisounds political, and even anti-poKtical in their threats.bydeviungneWstrBteeie5ofdetence 

Ptatforms need to be organi^, but it they everyday lives What has brought them My emphasis, however, in this essay i$ 

are meant to be truly democratic, then they together is not an articulated set of shared somewhatditterehtinsofaras I am attempting 

m<^ need to be set up dilferently each tune values and pnnciples or ideology, but rather, to ftgure out the ideological and cultural 

with ditterenl groups of people Sahmat, it the recognition ot an‘enemy’, which is more assumptionsunderlyingSahmat’sseculansm 

lould be argued, has endeavoured to do this otten than not equated with communalism, not in opposition to communalism hut in 

by setting up exhibitions, dance provoking a wide range of conflicting relation to other modes ot secular thinking 

performances, poetry readings, seminars on emotions-fear, anger, loss, a sense of shame, anditsowninnercontradicuons particularly 

political cartooning, anti-communal slogan- and a need for solidarity in relation to its support of the state 

painting competitions in far-reaching At a purely human, existential level, this For my own part, I should state that there 
locauons, though It concentrates Its activities kind of soci^ grouping is obviously to be can he no real affirmation of secularism in 

primarily in the north What has remained supported, but the questions that neccf to be India today without a critique of the state 

a constant through these cultuial events has raised are more problematically political Just as one cannot allow fundamentalists to 

been the ‘centralised' administration ot What happens to the heterogeneous elements interpret the ‘question of faith for the 

Sahmat from its headquarters in New Delhi, that assemble around a platform which has community they presume to represent and 

which has enteicd into short-term collabo- been determined ideologically by a few tor society at large one cannot entrust the 

rationswith local sponsors in vanous cities members in the group’’How do the erstwhile statetobethesolearbiterolseiulanstnorms 

and small towns 'Ihe reciprocity in these apolitical/non-political/anti-political get It seems particularly ironic that the state 

reiattonships could be deepened to my mtnd politicised within this frame'’How do they should charge Sahmat with criminal 

il these Ux.al organisations could sponsor prepare themselves to oppose communalist intentions when the agenda underlying Hum 

Sahmat in turn but this is not likely to and fundamentalist forces in the most Sab Ayodhya was so transparently 

happen because Sahmat has acquired the contested of political spaces, Ayodhya'’Can secular “ Indeed one could aigue that 

statusofanumbrcllaorganisation thcprovider unespeakinthiscascolacollectiveseculanst Sahmat was taking on what the state was 

of platforms as it were thereby diluting the ideology or of different secularisms sharing unable to accomplish - breaking the siege 

politics of the platform as a radical way of a common platform'We need to ask whether in Ayodhya as it has been described by 

organising and democratising dissent these seculansms arc actually acknowledged symlxiltcally reclaiming the space usuipcd 

My purpose here is not to quibble about ot arc they subsumed under the dominant by the forces ol Hindulva ' 1 here can be no 

the authenticity of Sahmat s image as a sign ol a hegemonic secularism’ Do they questionof the boldness in Sahmat sd.cision 

‘platform but to question whether it can be reinforce or cancel each other out’Does this to celebrate independence day (IW3) m 

taken further into the complex interactions kind of grouping prove lobe productise oi Ayodhya thiough its exhibition ot HumSab 

of a participative politics Can the platform docs it actually end up being counter Ayodhya culminating in an all night music 

sur\ ive without a headquarters’C an It lotatc prcxiuctivc politically even resulting in a and dance suiieeeniiticd MuktNaad This 

without a fixed centre ’ Can its leadership sense of betrayal at multiple levels ’ was a blatantly self conscious means of 

rotate dissolve itself and then ic build .U c * ’? affirming secularism in a commiiiialised 

somelatci stagcthiough new alliances’More contextwhosepoteniialilyol violence c miioi 

cntically il a platform is meant to offer a These questions resonate in the context of be underestimated Space one need hardly 
space in which different views can be Sahmat’s controversial exhibition HumSab add determines the politics ol iiiy iclionoi 

expressed what arc the extensions of a Aycxfhya (we arc all Ayodhya) which was intervention It would have been one thing 

platform to groups of people who may not disrupted by members of the Bajrang Dal/ tostage MuktNaad atLodifiaidcn,inNcw 

share all the premises of Its oiganiscrs’lam VHP at Paiaabad on August 12 1993 Delhi but it was quite another to present it 

aware that no platform can he neutral - it resulting in unprecedented reactions in on the Ram ki P.iin ghats on the hanks of 

IS not the proverbial empty space ol Peter parliament and the branding of Sahmat as the Saryu in Ayodliya undci thcsiiivcill mcc 

Biook whichis.iciually loaded withmeaning a criminal organisation 1 will not attempt lo of battalions of policemen fund,uncnlalisi 

but how does one free the plallorm from reiterate these events which have been gcxindas spreading the wildest rumours about 

prcdetermmcdmcanmgswithoutdismantling somewhat ovci represented in the media espionage and immincnl communa' iiots 
It ’ To what extent is ii possible as in theatre Suffice it to say lor the purpose ol this not to mention politicians within and acioss 

- and street theatre in particulai to start discussion that the charges against Sahmat parties engaged in internecine battles By 

fresh each time’ Ccnminal conspiracy public mischief consciously entering the politicked space of 

I raise these questions to conlront the promotingcnmitybetwecndiflercntgioups Ayodhya not with bombs and pick axes hut 

cultural hegemony being built up by the core provcKation to cause not ) were made in the with songs and spectacle Sahmat was 

groupol Sahm.it in the name ol the platform guise of protecting communal harmony and unconsciously declaiing that the cultural is 

In the priKcss one is also compelled to secularism The fact that they were iiistig<itcd political 

question the seemingly tnlormal r.indom by communalist and fundamentalist forces And yet there is a stiangc leluclaiiie on 

spontaneous participation ol a diverse range is so obvious that one docs not need to thep.irtol sonic ot Sahniai s ideologues to 

oi musts individuals and hangers-on who agonise about the inflammatory reference lace the irnplic itions ol then actions in the 

have lonned a kind ot tree floating ciowd fmmthe/terci/iar/u/fotoAcithatwasruthlessiy italpoltuk Indeed there is a kind ol 
in Sahmat s .ictivitics some ol whom have taken out of context and in the process, disingenuous sensitivity in the attempt to 

become legulars while others have cintted demeaned The point is that the BJP and its dissociate Sahmat s politics from the 

away or parted compinv Ihis amoiphous allies would have found some other anti- realpoltitk which cannot be built into the 

gioiipol platform participants indobseivcrs dharmic* slur to disrupt Sahmat s vocations ot intellectuals and artists without 

IS vciv hard to place ideologically in relation presentation the rclerencc to Rama and Sita senous peril to their practice and vision '* 

10 ihc siiong leftist lov.iliics ol the core as brothci and sister who ruled jointly in llthisistobetakcnscnously thcnintellectuals 

members ot S ihm.ii .ind the ideologi es and Ayodhya lor 16 000 years was a mere pretext have no business to enter political spac es like 

hisioii.ms suppoiiine Its prtixis In contrast to create a sensational scandal What is ot Ayodhya Instead ot evading their 

m.mv ol these Iree floating participants cntical importance from my point of view responsibilities in relation to the political 

whosieuppcr-cl.iss wcstcrniscdbackgmunds is not to pander to communalist threats by tall out ol then actions ihcy should 

have been subject to a certain cynicism m taking their charges ‘scnously - one needs acknowledge the enormity ot what they arc 
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uiing on und rcdlikc Uutt artists’ vocations 
can, at ceruin poin^ in time, demand a 
radical shilt in ^acttce’ and ‘vision' There 
tan be no continuity in what one imagines 
to be a‘vocation ai^ what one is compelled 
to do m certain circumstances in order to 
uphold imnciples ot life that cut across the 
immediacies ot any vocation It artists are 
not prepared to see the discontinuity in their 
roles as social and political actor,>. they should 
remain in Mandi House 

It would be useful at this point to extend 
the argument by analysing the very wording 
ol Hum Sab Ayodhya There are 
assumptions ol tnclusiveness and continuity 
in this slogan that aic somehow more 
problematic than the clarion call that 
resounded in the 2(X}000 posters pnnted 
and disti ihutcd by Sahmat two days after the 
Babn masjid was demolished Ab koi nara 
nahin hoga siri desh hachana hoga (Now 
there will he no slogans our only task is to 
save the nation) Contiadicting this claim 
there is yet anothei slogan a lew months later 
that IS meant to resonate reassurance - We 
arc all Avodhya But who is the we that 
Sahmat speaks tor ’ Seculansts who shaic its 
point of view or all citizens regardless ol 
their political persuasions or ability to read 
and write'Wouldthe humsab includecven 
those who are on the other side of 
secularism ’ What kind ot solidanty is being 
altirmedin Hum Sab Ayodhya as opposed 
to the national burden implied in sirt^esh 
hachana hoga ' Somewhere in the title there 
IS the sense ot an embrace which one cannot 
refuse It is a declaration ot togethemess 
rather than a desire that we could be together 

And then there is Ayodhya Which 
Ayodhya' As we learn Irum the exhibition 
theic IS a speclrurn ot Ayodhyas which have 
been reprcsenied mylhologiscd and 
dcmysliticd over the centuries through the 
eyes and words ol F-a Hien Amir Khusrau 
Abul Fa/I and countless other travellers 
through the pilgrimaec ot lilc Ironically as 
the history ot Ayodhya is retraced and 
sciupulously document^ - the contribution 
ol some ol the leading historians in the nation 
- the overall ctfeit is one ol distillation 
unreality an academic encapsulation ot 
cultures ind civilisations politically correct 
in iis construction bui so distant from the 
Avodhya ot out times A yudh >a a place 
ot no contlici whu h is how Sahmat cIukiscs 
to repicscni the city is not the Ayodhya ol 
Na' isimha Rao s India While one may teci 
a need to resurrect the c ity I rom the oblivion 
ol Its history, the rubble ot the Babn masjid 
remains to be reconstituted So when one 
says We arc A-yudh-ya a no conflict 
human collectivity how is the Babn masjid 
being inscribed in this construction' Or is 
It being erased * 

It IS necessary to dismantle the construction 
of ‘Hum Sab Ayodhya not to dismiss it but 
to develop a cntical alertness as to how it 
can serve as an endorsement ot totalities that 


Sahmat might not have intended Take the 
folloik'ing excerpt from an editonal 
Culture IS a common hentage Cultural and 
artistic movements ore national - not re 
gional This is why ‘Hum Sab Ayodhya’ is 
an elo<|uent expression Rama is in all, all 
are in Rama Ayodhya is in us all of us arc 
in Ayodhya(7%e7Vf^une.AugU8t23 1993) 
1 here are so many disturbing equations being 
made in this hemieit statement - culture/ 
nation/Rama - that in response to the 
editonal’s title ‘Yes, we are Ayodhya ,onc 
IS driven to say ‘No, I am not National and 
cultural Identity (which should not be 
conflated in the tirsi place) need not - indeed 
should not - be mediated through any one 
mythic figure or place One realises how 
closely (though unconsciously) the position 
expressed in the editorial veers towards a 
BJP endorsement ot Sn Rama 

Irysi wiiii ihi Siar 

Even It one accepts that Sahmat 
strategically circumvented any perspective 
on Rama pref c mng to highlight the pluralist 
history of Ayodhya ihc piohicm to my 
mind IS that it presented this history through 
the Idler ol an unquestioned nationalism 
Ibis was perhaps less evident in the 
exhibition than in the structural elaborations 
ot MukiNaad Inthiscclehrationotuncncss 
through diverse music and dance traditions 
(which tollowcd Sahmat s carlict tnbutes to 
the humanised spirituality ot the Sutli 
Bhakti tradition ot poetry and song) it is 
signilicant how the entire sccnano seemed 
to be choreographed around an invention 
of tradition and not just any tiadition but 
the most auspicious moment in the history 
of the Indian nation slate when it was lormally 
born on (he stroke of midnight on August 
15 1947 On August 15 1993 at around Ihc 
same time Nehru s tryst with destiny 
speccti was leplaycd in Ayodhya as artists 
lit dtyas and allowed them to float on (he 
silent waters ol the Saryu following which 
Mukt Naad commenced 
Even in critical retrospect one senses the 
powet ot the secular ntual vi dificiem from 
the teligiosity displayed by pseudo Rama- 
hhakts Bui what about the tryst with 
destiny > How can one listen to this rhetoric 
hxlay without being reminded not only ot 
1947 but ot the intervening years in which 
the promises ot the tryst tuve surely not 
been kept ot else have tailed to materialise ’ 
By inscribing Nehru without any critical 
inflection in the overall narrative ol Mukt 
Naad , it would seem to me that a certain 
‘beginning is once again being endorsed 
when from almost any histoiical perspective 
It should he pul in quotation marks and 
trasned with due icspcct as a trope from 
anothertimc Sahmat s‘inventionoi history 
encloses a time-warp 
Tellingly, it appears that the district 
magiMniic at Ayodhya wanted to check the 
text of Neheu s speech to see it it conuined 


any 'inflammatory' references This cottNl 
be interpreted as a blasphemy* in thcsecular 
context, but II reveals where ‘we* are in India 
today in Ayodhya and beyond This mistrust 
IS the reality that. I believe needs to be 
conlronicd in any responsible secular 
representation or else, wc are living m 
some kind ol illusion about the mtegnty and 
sustenance ot the nation-state 
So implicil IS Sahmat s acceptance gt the 
slate as providing the lci:iiimate framework 
lor scculansm that it becomes possible tor 
one of our leading legal scholats to detend, 
indeed honour the members ot Sahmat lor 
subscribing to the fundamental duties 
expected ot all citi/ens by the Indian 
Constitution - ‘to preserve, protect, and 
promote the'composite' culture ol India’ 
More strategically, the allegiance ol Sahmat 
to these principles provides thcjustiltcaticm 
tor Us controversial funding by the 
govurnnicni ol India through the specific 
mediation ot the minister ot Human Resource 
Dcvciopmcni whose hard seculanst line 
wiihin Ihc Congress Party is well kiio vn To 
argue (hat the govcmmeni should not be 
personalised by collapsing il into the patro¬ 
nage of a senior Cabinet minister’ is to equi- 
viKatc on much the same lines as Sahmat has 
attempted by c laiming that the money was not 
received from any party but from the State 
The situation is tar more complex and 
demands the acknow iedgemeni ol many other 
lac tors the alacrity icith which the funding 
was rec cived without the usual bureaucratic 
hassles the clout which enabled Sahmat to 
have dll cct access to the ministry, the cultural 
attiliadons ot ihe minister himsell lo a 
particular cotcnc ol inieileiluals and his 
monopolistic patronage ot Bharat Bhawan, 
his active role in lacihtaiing the clearance 
ol all kinds ol civic and secuniy hassles in 
Ayodhya culminating in his own presence 
as a gucsi ot honoui Ail these tac tors indicate 
a close nexus between Sahmat’s ideology 
and a particular line ot secularist thinking 
withintlicCongrcss Party Yet thisobviousty 
loaded subtext gets si Icnced through the r one 
hlamhtot state patronage Almost bree/ily, 
the conlrovcistes are brushed aside with a 
so what 11 Sahmat goes public on behalf 
on what It considers India scompositcculture 
It may well expect to receive a return gilt 
trom (he ideologues ot cultural nationalism *” 
The very legality ot Sahmat's position 
rec ont trms its statist loyalties Even (he volte- 
latcul AnunSinghfollowingthecontioversy 
around the non-existent poster has not 
convinced Sahmat ot the need to withdraw 
trom Us seemingly unconditional support ot 
the state It is almost as il Ihe state for all 
Its bunglings hypocrisy and arbiirary 
imposition ol draconian laws lies beyond 
questioning an immutable point ol rclercnce 
At best one can disaj^mve ot us arbitrary 
action . which is the exact wording used m 
a formal .ippeal m>idc'bvatai^cM»ISahirtai s 
supportets in icaciion to the controversy 
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surrounding Hum Sob Ayodhya’and the con¬ 
fiscation ol the Ram Katha panel by the ‘Ddhi 
Administiation’ ’’ In the same appeal, how¬ 
ever, the ‘maliuous propaganda’ ot ‘commu¬ 
nal dements’ is not spared as the ‘attack’ 
on th$ basic freedom ot expression is viewed 
as ‘another sign ot the aggressive and virulent 
lace ot communalism in this counirv 

What about the aggression ot the state ’ 
Hots can one merely strongly disapprove 
ul policemen walking inioancxhibition hall 
on behatl ot the 1 1 Governor ol Delhi and 
taking awav one ot the panels on the totally 
fictitious - and illegal - grounds that it is 
politically controversial' Surely the 
euphemism ol disapproval needs lo be 
substituted by outiage In whai wav is the 
stale less ‘aibiiraiv than lomiminal 
elements even il the behavioui of its agents 
IS more cisihscd ’ 

The lime has uime I believe (or all 
secularist activists to go beyond anti 
communalism by lontcxlualising their 
particulat undei siandtngof secularism within 
the laiget more complicated tcirain ot the 
collusions between communalism political 
parties and the state How clfcctivc oi 
rniher how viable and ethical - can a secu 
larist loruni be within a statist Iramework ’ 
How does one negotiate the powei and 
apparatus ol the state particularly in the 
context ot Its manipulation ot rcliuious and 
castcisi dit terences ’ It would seem to me that 
the strongest secularist toium today would 
bconethat maintainsa principicddistance 
iiom the direct control oi liinding by the 
state White the lorum need not hi anti stale 
though this could he a peilectly valid 
secularist position Irom the peispcctive ot 
marginalised communities I would preler 
it the phiasing is not too ironic - a 
marginalisation ot the stale Ihiough the 
cication ol multiple small torums ot 
intcrac live iinilson the basis ot ihc platform 
discussed earlier whcic the very flexibility 
and uiiprcieiiiiousncss of the interventions 
can impede the possibilities ot state 
appropriation This I acknowledge is much 
haidcrto lealtsc than to build an organisation 
on the lines ol Sahmat whose clicctivcncss 
IS incxiric.ibly Imkc'd with iis high piolile 
iupicsent.iiion in Ihc media ils location in 
New Delhi and its ecncral llaii loi cultural 
spectacle and cicauvc piogramming 

Mchh s oi Si u I \r Dissi m 

At this point It would he useful lo 
contextualise Sahmat snuxlcsol functioning 
in a larger historical tramewoik One need 
hardly emphasise that wc have cnterc*d a 
dittcrcnt frame of icsisiancc from the h>ilcyon 
days ot the Indian Peoples Theatre 
AxsiKialion (IPTA) In the mid 4(K it was 
possible to organise a cultuial movement at 
a ‘national’ level with Icwcr inner 
contradictions, the Iramework ot anti- 
impenalism being more accommodating ot 
legional, cultural and linguistic differences 
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than the more abstract and ngtd framework 
provided by the State In addition, it was 
possible till quite recently to be effective in 
very nondesenpt ways Today, the symbols 
ot almost any sivcial movement have to 
compete with the visual bombardment of 
imSges on television Public Hie has also 
hc'comc a lot more ostentatious even gansh 
Instead ol condemning these trends and 
moralising about then excesses in contrast 
to older modes ol dissent, it may be mine 
useful to sirategise how one can speak 
through them and thereby control then 
representation 

Ihe challenge to my mind in mounting 
any kind ol political spectacle on the scale 
ot Muki Naad ultimately concerns the 
economicsof itsenteipitsc Regardlessol ils 
source money invariably presents contra 
dictions whether the funding is received 
liom The Ford Foundation the Communist 
Party or the stale 1 he struggle to stage any 
form of dissent today >s that ti necessarily 
involves a negotiation with capital which 
demands a very acute cnlical alcitness m 
relating the economic toundalions ot dissent 
to Its actual practice 

In this context the icsistance to Sahmat s 
style ol radical will olicn comes from 
activists and artists who still continue to 
work in the tiadition ot IPTA and early 
piogressivc movements which lor thi ithisI 
part have degenerated into a kind ot self 
righteous, moialistic unimaginative form ot 
political partisanship moic rhetorical than 
active Some ol these groups are driven bv 
Ihcir sincerity which unfortunately is not 
synonymous with etiecliveness There is 
also.! lalse valorisation of poverty in these 
groups which is ticquently assumed as ihc 
Miu iimi non ot commitment One need 
hardly add that it is one thing to he poor 
quite another to attirm the ethics ol poverty 

Set against this legacy ot dissent S.ihniat s 
intervention is histone because it has 
consciously moved into a wider Irainework 
ul dissent eliciting the must compiehensive 
reportage on its work in the media th ii any 
group has received in post-indcpendcncc 
India Its visibility in the public domain has 
complemented the building ol its image 
through a skillul maikctiiig ol attiactiveiy 
designed postcis postcards, biHiks and 
most nelartous ol cunsumcnsi items - 1 
shirts Sahmat s act ot resistance has 
obviously acquired a new ‘style which lor 
some critics is a mere affirmation ol radical 
chic’ a l>icilc (and ultimately dangerous) 
Haunting of ‘western idioms and fashions 
‘bermuda shorts against‘saffron Hags One 
should acknowledge that there are iisks in 
the very flair that Sahmat has embraced in 
promoting anti-communalism, but perhaps, 
this rhetone is ‘appropriate' to our market- 
dominated times To adopt the garb and 
vocabulary ot Swadeshi (in the hypocritical 
tradition ot BJP) wouldnot only bepotitically 
dishonest, it would also be ^Ndefeating 


And yet, one should acknowledge that 
Sahmat's style ot operation has alienated 
many artists and activists, some of whom 
have somewhat overreacted by branding 
Sahmat’s work as a ‘betrayal* ot earlier, 
more ‘authentic’ mudesot protest Atanother 
level, the ‘betrayal is tell through the growing 
openness among Sahmat s mcmhL*rs lo the 
inclusion ot traditional sources ol culture 
with strong religious overtones The tact that 
Sut II and Bhakti souaesol reigiuus lolenince 
have been appropnated tor secular reasons 
IS otten lost among Sahmat’s cntics who tail 
to recognise the instrumentality with which 
these sources have been ‘used’ to promote 
contcmporaiv agendas In tact one ul 
Sahmat s members has stressed rathcrcrudcly 
the utilitanan aspects ot these souiccs by 
rctcmngtoSulti Bhakti poetry a.s theltxi^ 
deposit, on which we can rely in limes ol 
cnsis 

Signilicantly in MuklNaad’ alterNehru s 
‘tryst with destiny speech the locus was on 
the celebration ol traditional culiurciathei 
than conicni|.H>raiy idioms ol theatre and 
dance contronting the ri’alpoliiik Not only 
did this obvious prioiiiy m lavourol c lassie al 
musii and dance alienate some ot the toui iiig 
companies who had come to Avodhya Irom 
other states with caictully rchcaiscd .inti 
communalist perlormancc in a six lal icalist/ 
agii prop mode it produced a sense ot angei 
and betrayal Groups Irom West Bengal toi 
msiaiicc had lo accept a certain tokenism m 
being granted 20 minute peilormancc slots 
Some ot them were particularly outraged by 
the apparent promotion ol rchciosity in tin 
name ol secularism 

(he night was to witness how cunningly soli 
Hinduiva could be propagated I be 
programme was going on while wc wcii 
made to wail Saian Mishra sang Hindustani 
khayal and Ram bhaians loi an houi 
Guru Kcluc h ji an Mahapati a and his disc ipic 
Madhavi Mudgal piescnicd with gic.il 
flourish Jagannath vandana and ishiapadi 
viroha otRadhafoi mutctliananhuui The 
aging doyen of Kaihak Silara Devi lamc 
on stage to greet the audience with ‘Jai Siyu 
Ram and bieathlcssncss nolwithsunding 
pcrfoimcd a 4S minute piece Irom Ihc 
Ramayana When she invited the audience 
to icpcal alici hei Bolo Ramp ki lai holo 
Hanumanp ki lai we icalisc'd wiihout 
being guilty ol showing Uisicspcii to 
liaditional ail that it was no longei a 
programme for communal haimony '* 
Here, in a very concrete way wc note a 
clash between diltercnt assumptions and 
expectations ot scculai culture 'The point 
IS not to valorise one such expiesston ol 
secularism over another but to acknowledge 
the cntical need tor the preparation ot a 
conceptual frame m which the difleicnccs 
of scculansm can he debated and negotiated 
through an exchange ot distinct idioms 
Scculansm can have no fixed cultural 
norms In this context, Sahmat can foe 
justifiably challenged lor assuming a 
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hcvciminic lultiiial ciuilcxt lor the 
propag.iii(M) ol wiiltoul 

sutlKicnilv inlornunt! oi picpaimp or 
ciKouraging Us ilivcisc paiiiLipanis (o shape 
ihciulturalpoliiiisolitsloiuin Onccagain. 
II would seem ihai the plaitoim has been 
iisuil as a mcic lioni tin the display ol 
tclchnlies many ol wtiom m.iy have no 
lonicmlorscdilarismatall i venihosewho 
arc 'scculai tan iKLasionallv plaec then 
vanity as artists above anv ideology so that 
they Lan poi loi m lor Salimai aiul il the Muse 
so desiies ihe\ lan also pelorm lor the 
VHP ' Oik iKcd hardly add that these 
hypoirtiii.al Stinllations can sometimes 
enhance laiher than undciminc the 
peisonalilies ol aitisies. while more 
undistinguished |X'i loi meis ,ind <h. ii visis w lio 
mas be eemiinds secularists can be 
maiginalisod or else ex|K'cled to till up 
piesciihed slots 

Pi hi k Si m isii s i 

No eioup Ol SCI lion ol |\oplc was moic 
piohlemaiically sidelined m the celebration 
ol MukiNaad than the lesidenisol AviKihva 
iiscll Ihisiswheie as has bee n tiointed out 
by mans conniK'niaiots Sahinai laded to 
piepaic the ground lot a leal dialogue with 
the people who have been directly allected 
bvihe siege in then o\cn home town lolally 
ilieniied liom the vety conception and 
oiganisalionol MukiNiad a Muslim leader 
liom f n/ahad ies(Hindcd billeily for us 
ihcic IS no need ioi gcstuies ol this kind The 
umllici heic IS not one which can he resolved 
hydispl issolailisiK sniuosiiv Fhcsliugglc 
cannot be loughl with silais loi the VHP 
IS iighlinu It with stones ' Ihcse winds 
ICC cal biitci iMiihs luti least that atlisiic 
eesiuics may not be strone enough to 
conlioni the ciolciicc ol oui times I ven il 
OIK icceptsthatSahmai ssiiuugleisdittcicni 
horn that ol i politic il pntc and Ihereloie 
It IS lint III loexpcct solutions liom its hmilc*d 
inieivenlions there isstill theicsponsibility 
ol accounting ioi one s gestuie intlK volatile 
|xihiic<il context ol Ayixlhva I would lake 
It luiihei and insist that Sahmat should have 
ptepated the gesiurc in collaboiation with 
acniss-scciionol scxnlaiisis liom Ayixlhva 
because Ayixlhy.i is not )usi a symbol oi a 
xite ol reclamation It is also a place where 
people lice andconlmryto AmirKhusran s 
hcMtilic vision the hcail ol the meanest 
may no longci be calm iheie 

The stalk reality is that allei ‘Muki Naad’ 
was ovei Sahmai s membeis could return 
lolhcti homes in New IX'lhi butihcrcsidcms 
ol Avixlhva had to c oniinue living there One 
c annul rule out the leai ol a hac klash diiccled 
against its minority commnnilv .itid in this 
context the responsibility oi making any 
gestuic in Ayixlhya increases not iusi lor 
one s sell but lor others There is also the 
omnipicsence ol mtc*i-paiiy rivaliies and 
intiigiics As the disiiicl convener ol the 
Habri Maspd ActionCommttleeput it bluntly 


'Mukt Na<xr IS iHMhing but a political tnck 
ol theCongrcss. which isout tociividc sex iciy 
This IS a dangerous game Themitsickns who 
purportedly want to estyblish communal 
harmony in A vcxlhva should first assess Icxal 
sentiment' 

Tins IS piobably one ol the most dcliciitc 
tasks that any secularist group with a 
mctropohlan base is compelled to conironi 
- the negoii.Mion ol Icxal sentiment il 
only to hieak the politically counter¬ 
productive image ol scciilaiisin as a 
wcsteinisc'd elitist phenomenon The task is 
delicate not because it involves an ahdtc<Uion 
ol what onebelievest whichcould lustiliablv 
and with no apologies, diaw on wcsicin' 
and clitisi sources) hut because sexiilarism 
in the Indian context ncxcssiiatestianslation 
on as many levels as possible One knows 
how constructs like lix<)l sentiment can be 
esscntialised and used in the crudest ways 
to altnm totally liclilious links with the 
people who.ire moieottentlk«tnnol lediiced 
inGeeia Kapur sscalhingcntique toa pexk 
ol sheep a mindless hinde discmbcxJicd 
mass ' As much as one respexts Kapui s 
timely reminder that there is a capacity in 
people Ioi abstr.xt and symNilic thought tar 
exceeding the stull ol sentiment on which 
they are dumped by iight-reactionaiies and 
well meaning populists I would urge a 
gieaierelaboiation in discriminating what is 
meant by sentiment , or else it can be 
cssetitialiscd in tin n as something populist 
to be dismissed lather ih.in c|tiesiionccl and 
respexted as a rcsouicc ol popular culluie 
ami cvervd.iy communication 

In the pioluse wiitings surrounding 
S.ihinai svxoik vcc come across scmtinx'nl 
public seniiiiiciii leligious sentiments 
lixal seiitnnent lestilvmg to the deeply 
elusive shilling and complex world ol 
sentiments without which no ideology in a 
cultuial context can lesonaie To reduce 
public seniiinent as Kapui dix's to ihc 
lowest common denomin.iioi ol 
participalingin pcxiple scnlturalliaditions 
IS not |tist disd.iinliil it assumes a kmvwledge 
ol cultural praxis that wixild seem to lesisi 
any necoiialion with the idea ol sentimcnl 
(Hilside a nKxlcrnisi nK'tro|xvlitan context 
Il .ilso plays inioihc vexy sceminool ‘betrayal 
that populist critics have proiected in then 
assessment ol Sahmat vililymg the larltist 
intelligentsia lot their 'patronising aitiiude 
Inwards oidinaiv people which .ictually 
signals contempt and elitism ' ’ While these 
Cl itugies arc ol ten stcxrpcxl m then ow n brand 
ol sell-nghicflus intolerance, which is 
exclusivisi in its own light, it is politically 
necessary I believe rail to play into their 
pretudices by valorsing 'the other side ol the 
same com One nexxis to recognise the 
intransigence ol one s own categoiic's and 
the possibilities ol mllectmg them (hiotigh 
cniical rcllcxivitv 

A seN-cnlic|uc ol Sahmai's language ol 
secularism is king ovortlue It is one thing 


to asset I wh.il one is doing, quite iimUher to 
assess what exciclts is being perceived ma 
jusi by populists and lundamentaltsis hut bv 
a wide range ol c ommunilics How is .Sahnwit 
reaching those oidmaiy people who may 
have iKi access to the language ol scx'ularism 
il they arc m a position to axaJ Sahmat s 
statements in ihe lirsi place ’ What is the class 
base ol its pluralism ’ Ihese are not 
populist quesiions I emphasise hut deeply 
troubling challenges ol < tmimuiiii tuum that 
any scxularist gioup m India has to conlnini 
in the absence ol an cquiiahle pnxess ol 
scculaiisalion land cxiucation in particular) 
to all sections ol sixiciv In this contexi tlic 
UK onstsicneic's mthe scculansationol Indian 
languages pose particular challenges which 

I strongly hclicvc mxxl to he conironied 
through sti alcgics ol n anslation - ntn merely 
lineuisiic. hut gestural pcriorniaiive and 
visual - so ih<il Ihc dominant use oi hnglish 
as the languaueol scxul.n ism c an he mticx led 
contradicted diskxlged even il ii dnqs mu 
ncxessanly have to he leiccicd The grciiiesi 
challenge lor seculaiism in the coming voais 
will suielv involve the iranslormalum of ns 
discourse into multiple idioms more 
gioundcxi in everyday commiinicaiions and 
mlcraclions 

in Ibis context one needs to support Ihc 
lew attempts made by .Sahmai to consciously 
(le class iis elitist prntiie bv miliaiing 
crcative interactions in song dance Ihcatic* 
painting and sculpture among the slum- 
dwellers ol ihe Mangotpun icselticmcnl 
colony in Delhi A tollow-upuiihissix-wcck 
cultural workshop is needed Moie recently 
there has been a strategic lixus on the nvisi 
popular ol anti-communal idiomsot protexi 
caiiiMiiitiig This has opened up a lively 
debate on the subs ci sums possible ihrixigh 
the c.iiicalurc and lamixxining ol political 
peisonalilies within ihc legitimising space 
ol lhcnewsp.ipcr "’liianevcnnHiiesuccesslul 
iiuciaciion Sahmai has organised anii 
communal.slogan painiingcompctilions lor 
ihc di Ivors ol three-wheelers aixi taxis in 
Delhi and Bombay Heic one cixouiiicrs 
saular messages m ihc colltK|uial. ‘Iilmt’ 
and ckiwn-to-eanh language ol suhaltcin 
communities 

Bhixik sdhko lagu hai luli s.ihka pail bhaiii 
hai na hhixik ka kui dhaim hai na iixi ka koi 
laat ll vcryoiteIccIshungtyaiidnccxIshiciHl 
ios.iiislyihathuiigci Buthungethas noieltgKin 
and ncithui does bread know any casie )'* 
Hand kaio hand kaio ych kluxin ki Holi 
hand kaio Hindu ka iiahi Muslim ka nahi 
veil kluNtn to Hindustan ka hi hai (.Slop it 
slop II slop this Holi ol bliHxl It IS mil the 
bliHxl ol Hindus noi the hlixxl ol Muslims 
bui Ihe vcis hliNxl ol India )' 

This language ol public sentiments 
obviously has its own contexi ils own grit 
Instead ot being valorised as ihe voice ol 
the people oi coixlcsieiuliiiuly ihsmissud, 

II needs to be qucsitoiied m loiiiiiis where 
subaltern communities can be alerted to the 
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wdvs 111 whah populat idioms can be 
appiopriatcd by communal parties 

In tins context, it is Mgniticant to note how 
one ot the drivers in the Sahmat competition 
hasised the 'originality' ot his slogan, 
ng caustically that it was not 'a vanation 
o( the Shiv Sena slogans ’’This very simple, 
yet critical observation needs to he extended 
through mote dialogues and demonstrations 
ol howpopulai Hindi tilm songs, lor example, 
have become the vehicles oi tundamcntalist 
religiosity and communalist abuse ^ It is 
also ncccssaiy tor seculanst ideologues in 
seaich oi more tlexibic languages ot 
secularism to note the shitts and variations 
within everyday speech as used by subaltern 
ctimmunities For example one ot the parti¬ 
cipants in Sahmut scompctitionconlided that 
even in Bombay ‘hame dar lagta hai kahne 
ko ke hum Mussalman hai L imit kc bahar 
ho laha (We are scaied to admit that we are 
Muslims It has gone beyond the limit)” 
This casual yet piet ise insertion ot the word 
tiinit indicates hove lancuagcs are being 
.ittccted and what is being thought through 
a tuxtaposition ot words It is by diawing 
on these concrete souices that the languages 
ol seculaiism in India can be luither indigc 
nised and scive to enhance communications 
aciossdiveisc gioupsandpnilcssionsol people 

Oiiii K Sir 11AK Idioms 

In the alieimath ol December 0 the 
appiopiialion ol scculat idioms by 
communalist panics and lundamentalist 
gtoups has provoked some deep sell 
c|tiestiomiig imong secularists Feminists, 
lores imple havi been pained to hear their 
most Ikis slou.ins tiken ovei by women 
Irom c omiiuin.it III lmiiis itions as al In mations 
ol Hindiilsa Hum oharit ki nan hai phool 
nahi chiiigaii hai (We aie the women ot 
India not dclu,iic (lowers but llames ol 
Inc ) Whili thcic iscveivre.isontohcmore 
viuilani ibout the laneu.mc ot anv pioicst 
movemeni then can he noeopyright.icainst 
the misuse ol its slogans What is needed 
perhaps aicconntci sloeans where the vciy 
appropnation ol language can be contested 
This IS not an easy task lecjuiringncu modes 
ot subvc'rsion .ind a totallv dilleient embrace 
ol words colours textures, and tonalities 

In this context it would be counter¬ 
productive to summanly abandon tigures 
likeDuigaandKali becausethcvaie Hindu 
and have been appropriated bv >. onimunalist 
gioups A more subtle strategy would be to 
discover new ways ol atlirming these potent 
images ot women by dismantling their 
stereotypical torms and combining their 
miliUncywithgidcc scnsualitv perhapseven 
a sense ol humour" The heaviness ol 
protest iconography needs to be lightenal 
rather than hardened with renewed rhetoiic 
or erased on grounds ot (car It should be 
acknowledged that while 'Hindu' imagery 
may be matontanan', which activists from 
other communities may have assumed as 


their own, consciously or unconsciously 
marginalisingortoi getting thetrown cultural 
resources, this cannot justily the erasure ol 
‘Hindu’ sources even it this were possible 
For, this crasuic would be a censorship in its 
own nght, revealing an intolerance ol (hose 
cultuial resources that may be very precious 
to the majority ol one sown colleagues The 
task IS to be critically open to all cultural 
souaes regardless ol their religious assiKi- 
ations, and to pay tor greater attention to the 
tormal construction and elaboration ot 
images, symbols, and slogans in, through, and 
around these souaes Morethanever activists 
contronting the politics ot language need to 
realise that the meaning is in the use 
One ot the limitations oi secularist c ultural 
idioms at large is then continued laith in 
earlier toims and languages ol dissent This 
IS, perhaps, less ctmspicuous in agit-prop 
idioms than in the more artistic languages 
ot theatre, cinema and painting where one 
would expect greater multidimcnsionality 
and complexity in the representation ot 
secularism And yet aitists |as opposed to 
activists] against communalism continue to 
suiter Irom their own complacences On the 
one hand, them is an acknowledgement ot 
a crisis in the political state which has called 
into question the basic Inundations ot one s 
national and cultural identity and yet the rage 
against this violencccontinuestobeexprcsscd 
in iccognisable and respcxtahle torms nt 
protest It IS almost a's il language has been 
Icit curiously uncontaminated by the pollution 
ol trust ethics, and basic human values 
Political correctness’ becomes the guiding 
principle ot these idioms camoullaging the 
proluund uncertainiics ot our times and the 
struggle to represent them thiough distinct 
languages Thcchillengehereisnottoassume 
the appiopti.itcness oi .iny existing lorm 
the lehrstucke oi didactic Ic.iining play 
ten a icliiey.il ol Gandhi in the context ot 
communalism oi the investigative docu 
mentary lot a study ot the politic il mano 
euvnngsot Hmdutva in the name ot Kama 
One should recognise that these torms have 
a history a political b,iggagc an inheritance 
In the lehrstucke however indigenised there 
will always lurk the ghost ol Sl,ilin m the 
investigative documeni,iiy, the illusions ol 
tacticity and ob|cciivc truth Instead ol 
viewing these loims unpioblematically as 
vehicles ol ideas ii would be moic potent 
to regaid them is sites ol conltont.ition lor 
the ide.is themselves This necessitates a 
dismantling ol the gramm.ii ol these lorms 
Then only is it possible to risk new points 
ot dep.irture in communicating the mosi 
intense messages with a minimumot comlort 
met sell-congratulatory sincerity The tiuth 
has to liun through the struggle ol 
representation it cannot be assumed through 
acicarly worked-out secularist argument with 
snide dismissals ol rabid iuncJamentalists 
still less through passive rendenngs ol 
raghupati raghav ra|a lam’ 


The more incisive secularist intervention 
in art in recent times have been made on the 
borders ot disciplines through new 
collaborations between anists and radical 
uses ol eclectic materials This has resulted 
at times in unprecedented torms such as 
'installations , where the photograph ot an 
anonymous man killed on a street in a Bombay 
not can serve as a motil tor building an entire 
environment made up ol nails a plaster-ol- 
pans corpse, a gateway ot tin trunks, a neon 
sign, and a dram ot blood - a memonal' 
perhaps too cold and distanced lor some 
viewers but whose struggle in contronbng 
the ‘responsibility ol torm’ cannot bcdenied ” 
In a more participatory mode, one (inds in 
another secularist torum the constmction ol 
a cultural spiral in a plastic echoing ‘the 
theme ol a journey inwards Another 
environment, another invented space aliir- 
ming Its see ulanty through untamiliar devices 

The choice ot plastic tui the cultuial spiial 
was deliberate allowing toi a degree ol 
ti anspai ency wine h c nahles v icwei s not only 
to see the text and images (painted in black 
on the plastic) but to look beyond at othei 
viewers As material which o synthetic 
the plastic at once challenges the oiganieity 
of vision that is being ottcicd by the Sangh 
Paiivai Also jxici Aliama Piahhu s woids 
in Gothic script denies vicweis a uniticd 
internally eoheicnt vision ol spirituality 
suggested else where •" 

Thcic ate so many connections being made 
hole'through dittcrcnccs that the spiral can 
be otieicd as one ol the signs ot an emergent 
secular culluit - more rcilexive and 
cui vilincar less submissive to the eeitatnties 
ol straight lines exploratory yet directed in 
Its scatch oi the unknown rellingly the 
journey inwards can also be a shiicd 
expel lence 

But where arc the grounds lot shanng 
apart Irom a lew cultural spaces which have 
n tamed then autonomy andjntcgi ity thtough 
creative solidarity' What arc the grounds loi 
meeting m secularism today' Once again I 
should quality that what concerns me 
primarily is the cultural preparation loi the 
poliiic.ll ideology oi secularism the actual 
mtCMctions th.ii take place between dilleient 
groups ol people and the interventions that 
are possible thiough them sothaitheconcept 
ol secularism can be grounded more deeply 
mihe It'll needs ol our times Cleaily, there 
IS no point m scaiehini’ toi puie meeting 
gionnds because thej do not exist - the 
sticet the cinema house the looiball match, 
the political I illy the union the dram.ilic 
club have all been conmiun.iliscd or h.ivc 
lesisie'd commun,ilism .11 some level ot the 
othei The challenge would be to woik 
thiough these contested spaces into the inner 
domamsotconsciousness whcielhc secular 
lives at multiple inchn.ile levels without 
being iully conironicd or named 
I am lemindcd m this context ol .m 
immcasuiablv moving statement that Satdai 
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Hiishtni (HK!C nvKk tn reUmg struggle’ to the 
iinme(iiai.ics ol everyday life While 
embracing thetommonstruggleol people across 
communities shoutinginoncvoicc andraising 
a thousand lists together Hasbmt h<gl the 
honcsiv and the vision to acknowledge that 
The pioblem ciops up only a little latoi 
When altci woik allci the dcmonstiation 
the snuggle altei vietoiyoi detcat weicach 
home and are alone with oureoininunily We 
do noi lei the eoinmon snuggle mb oil on 
ihe hie ol the eummunitv 1 he community 
lemons closed eoditicd and stiuetuicd 
Inli gi ilion IS nol allowed to pioeeed he yond 
the place ol wink We tend lo segieg lie the 
two It IS heie that the gie ilesi imouni ol 
woik needs to be done Phis is the 
tundamenial work ol aitisies Integiaiiun 
must lelleel in oUi lives foi snuggle is hie 
md Ihe struggle loi living emnot he isolated 
liom oul d Illy lives '* 

Wh It IS illumin itini: ibout this statement 
(which wis made m l‘)St) is ihit il is ible 
lointleetlhe piohlemol exelusivily within 
die tonicxt ol eonimimity While H.ishmi 
It knowledges 111 it eommunilies must have 
ihitt owiulistmet ideiUiiies only I iseisis 
would eleiiv iheiii this unlit he is ihit to 
leeognisilheneedloi eomingtogcthel hevond 
eomnmniiv nol pisi in silts ol struggle but 
mhiiivme thisstiii.tie miollie lelol living 
Seiul iiism IS lust ind lore most in iil 
ol liviii lis inieiveiilions need nol be 
mediited ihiough insliUilions done Ihev 
e in he mule il viiv hum in levels ilmosi 
iinwlieie on the stieet in imm Heel 
diseiissiein iiitl idd is in the el isMoom hv 
iispeiiulm lo ihliMoi i pi i\ m eonie sting 
eommuiiilist sliiis III jokes ind smill tilk 
Ihe siiiigale 1 ^iinsi eommiinihsm is noi 
oul ilieie II IS aom. on ill iiouiul us m 
mil issiiliuil seeill II coillexls I hioil-ll euil 
lot ll llllelVelltlons We m IV Heed I i lieepi 
ihe possihililie s ol mil liumutlness is we 
lle.oliile III! peisilimisihle II II imhiv llellle 
mil I mm leluiimi 

III this eoiilevl I wmilel like lo iiiel this 
ess IV mi one such elillui ll mieivenlioil ill 
wine II Ihe eompli vilii sol leluion iiulpolllies 
time ilive III me 111 111 liiipieeieleilleel 
illumm iiimi ol Ihe sieiilii While evploiin^ 
.esiuiisol Inn Iminiiionm ilheiiiewmk 
shop I ll ilieeil Ihil Ihe onlv ohjeel which 
ee IS shlieel b\ llle elllllt _imip ol itlois 
ellllm moss die hllllels ol e isle eliss 
1 ll ion md eommiinilv ve is i si unless 
sleel lonlimel ol w Hii will) i »l iss Ihe 
impioMsilimi bee III mnoeiimislv enough 
vMilidie ll msloinuiionol ihis al issmio othei 
setillll objeels i mieiopholle i telephone 
leeeivet ihmiib Ihisw islolloweelhymvlirst 
inutvention when I pi leeel the eliss in llx 
eentieollhe iiMim mil iskedthe lelmswhelhcr 
Ihev toultl believe Ihil il w is i silt Mill 
Ihroil.h 1 piltlelllll gesllile Ol IlltUlde 
this ilitiipt inieiveiiiioii hid Us own 
titii met mspiied IS 11 w IS bv one ol the 
most poweilul see|iienees horn AiidiUha 
Miiilh) s W/irti<///»/»»»</ in which Ihv 


scetilarist brahmin protagonist tee'ls 
tompcilcd to liberate* the untouehahies m his 
village Irom superstition In a ritual ol de 
easteinghimsell hetakesthe saiigtam Irom 
the* second prceinets ol his home into the 
public spite ol the courtyard where he 
commands the* untouchables lo toueh Ihe 
Slone ind Ihcieby dcsaeialisc it The irony 
ol emu se is ih it the stone gams in saeredness 
even 111 the pniee-ss ol being steulaiiscd 

I nt».d baldly add that the iionies and 
coercive* possibililiesol myowninieivention 
We It nol lost on me even as iht it tors wtic 
given lot ll lieedoni to believe oi icjeel the 
saligi im 111 the lotni ol a stainless steel 
glass Whal einetged was a vtiy painlul 
exposure ol ddleieni levels ol e iste and 
cultural eonditioning with some ol the lelors 
leecplingthe silignm throughgenullcetion 
md gestures ol devotion while otheis 
I'liii heel Irom il md wcie un ihle to toueh 
It even ll thev w mltdlo The eliselission III il 
lollowedieve ded il veiypeisonillevelsihit 
leligion I lele isle in pirtiiulai need nol 
he I soutee ol lei eHer Hum Ol solid Itity ii 
e m ilso be eleepiv divisive ind eiiul in its 
le,.islmon ol ilogmi md lules 

loiestoK isenseol imigmecitommunily 

10 Ihe woikshiip which li id been thsiupled 
Ihimigh Ihe exeieise I intervened Vet le un 
bv le u insloimmg the sdiei im buk mm 
I _l iss ol w ilei which we ill shiied in i 
Mill ll ol mu own mikiiie A seeiil u Mill il' 
I’tiliips Whilwe idle diseillsihillheel ISS 
w I'. 11 I n_eT dll s line is ii w is wlun we 
liisl si uleil the exeielse Uui ul ol eliillkui. 
iiom II w IS ilso ehii.'eel with inollui 
signdieinee deiived liom the ukiiow 
led^emeiil mil eoiilioni ilion ol ddleieilees 
wluill h ul einel.iel III the pioeess ol the 
eveielse loeliV is I tee ill the ispellitlee 

I imheeliuiin loie disc Ih ilIhise uxisienei 
Ihitni.h 1 ies|Hel Im ililliuilees willui 
mdbtvoud leli-imi is wliil I mem bv 
die seelllll 

\s I Imilnole I shiHliil lild Ih ll while I 
w isevpl )iuv dus Mill ll wilhiii Ihe seiul ll 

11 muwmk III the llle lluie w is millui 
wmksliiip I ikuu pi lee ll in.sidt m> el iss 
in Ihe deseited seliool house in which i 
dllleri III protess iil llltlot lim ilioii w is being 
eoiidueleel uilhoiii mv knowledge Ihe KSS 
w IS holeliiK I sliikhi Im Ihe joiiiv boss 
in the vill i^e Ai liisi die iiony w is ilmosi 
eeiu bill die pioximiiv ol this loiiim in the 
s line lot Ilion m ule me await ol the eonle sled 
spue ol eulluie through which almost all 
Intel lelions iiul inleiv.ntions ire hound lo 
be negoiialed in Ind t todav Instead ol 
assuming the puiilvol mi positions we need 
to leknowledgi much greater etilie il 
relit xiviiy mm ikinganykindot mieivcntion 
m the n lint* ol the seeui ii We also need to 
open ourselves to the ubiquity ol multiple 
andeonliadieloiy h imesot reteienee some 
ol which may collide with ouri> and Irom 
which we may need tp pixiieel and distance* 
ourscires whileolhcismayovcilupwiihour 


evolving liames highlighting the blurred 
areas that bring us together enabling us lo 
name or perhaps re name - the secular 
with greater sensitivity and depth 

Notes 

I Ainong the numeinus secularist writings 
which h ive inspiietl me lei re think seeui msin 
I would like 1(1 aeknowlecige the ehstinelive 
eontrihulinnsot/t/Kiirwie olaC imfiimKiluui 
Hu Bohn M{i\jiit Himi luiimal>hiinu lnui 
ediled hv S Gojial Vikmg New Delhi IWI 
Himlu\ unit Olhtn edited hy Ovinendri 
PinUey Vikinj New llelhi l‘Wt Piriha 
(hillerjie s Seeulinvm anil loleration 
Akeel Hdgi mu s I wo C oneepis ol Seeulai 
iMii Reason Modernily and Aiehiimdean 
Ide d Ki|eev Hhaigivas Giving Seeui ii 
ism Its Due md Aehm Van iik s Situ iltng 
rhie II ol Hindu N ilionaltsiu I’rohleiiis with 
taseisl Piiadigiu ineliideel in the leuiis on 
Seeui iiisin Modernily mil Ihe Si etc in 
III III mu iiiul l'tililimlVifikl\ JulvV I9‘>4 

1 1 his phi ise IS used hv Nit iiij in Phuk ill in 
\ Seelllll Muddle' i asponse. lo Amite 
itiiedli sieadingolsecularism putiishedin 
I null mu imtl f'lililuiil Wi<kl\ M IV 14 
IWl 

1 1 hisisl uitly lekiiowledgedhyKiiniKolhui 
III Pliii ilisin iiul Seiidiiism lessons ol 
Avodhy I Inmumi und Pi liluiil Vufkh 
Deielidiei 19 "’(e PW Por leulines ol the 
hull 111 UMiiin III V >1 seeiiliiisiii le ul ap 
|)i ipiiili scelioiis III Khikhii Piiekh s Nehru 
md Ihe N Ilion ll Phiti sophs ol In ha km 
mill ml Piihiiiiil \iiikl liiieiaiv S 13 
11)1 pp 19 41 ind P mil I ( ll llle l|ti sshaip 

iitiijiie of the Im in li in lele i|U teles ol 
sieid irism in liuh in I iilgn iges m Seeui ii 
tsiii end Toler ition op il | I/(i9 

4 \ mein ll ible eonlexlu ills iiii n oi un iilul 
teiiled sseiil ilisiii is pi ivuleel hv K Uiapl 
( Ilium III 1 1 se I ( oiiiiui Insuigeiuv 
'iiilnlii III Si I II Del mil nieeisiiv Pri.ss 
New IVIlii I9S1 

s Ke 1 11 iHiieli 1 II isi s hiilli ml expose, ol Ihe 
KIP s slid >isi tiuiil I elhiinii in Polities 
isKilieiin 1 / I III im imdl ililuidWnkh 
Ss|iiimhei "'S H)>)1( esheii he (Miintsmil the 
niiiowiuss I ul ntilving elhirmi with 
llin III (Ih iiiil 1 al the exjunse ol exjiloMng 
ilhei leligious iridilions Bixi idds Ihil ihe 
leenge eili/in would jicrhips value eul 
lurd looilessiKss ovei i Hmduiva based 
on sush nndiinensionil eullui il niolednesv 

6 I eiii think ol belter eximple thin Ashiv 
NiiiJv whose mil secularist si me e has been 
Ihe se uiee ol much enlighlelied I md lu iled) 
(lehele Ills essiy oil 1 he Polilus id Seeu 

I uisiii mil Ihe Recovery ol Keligioiis 1olii 
mee (d/le ;<i«(n< e Mil I9HKI eoiilimus lo 
Ihiow oul pinvoealivs queslieins which lie 
beginning lo he addassed hv sseuhiixls 

7 A slieiiuoiis pie i lor loleialion his reeenlly 
been pul iorward hy Pinhi (hiiitijee in 

Seetdarism indTedei'Ilion open wheie he 
suggests that each aligious ginup Ihiough .m 
mie m ll political proee ss should publicly seek 
and ohiain troin ils iiiemhers eonsein lor ils 
praeliees which cm liedilile the stile lo 
hnda eriieiion loi legist iiingdispuits Thea 
ale inmv issuiiiptions of reason ihleneSs in 
this pleu not lea I Ch itte ijee v apparent tailh 
111 Ihe role of aitgious leaderv m elieiling 
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riiihci ihjiiiii)!iiKviin 2 ! The iitag- 

MiHiiMiN umlerl>in{! CTuticrice s |Vi>pi»itil 
hoKexei cliishes with his stipul.ilion thdl 
while ruliginus iiisliiuliiins iimv ikviI Ii> as 
less ihe \ alitiii) III ihcir (irai Uses within ihcir 
«i4vn Iniuiiis ihov wnwhasL ihcsaiiK'itegicc 
III puhlisils ami i\!|irescniali\cness lhal is 
lieiiiamletl iil all public instiiuiiiins having 
rsgulaiiir> lunslions iiny emphasis) In ihis 
siinicxi one isciiiiipelleilltiqucsiiiiii whclhci 
tlie civaliiiniil exlra-ielignms insiiiiiiions xs ill 
mil further li'giiiiiiise ihe sik'icixc pnweis nl 
Ihe slats 

K Vuiliil Saikiir The bassisiii ol iht Sangh 
I’ariXrar /irwiwiio iim/ I’ohnitil Wtilih 
Junuai) 10 I'Mt K Halagiipal Whs l)ul 
Deseiiihci ti I'f^^ llai^ien* 1 1 imoiim luul 
PiililmilWiIU\ Apiil24 IWt 1ap.inBasu 
Hnulip Oalla Siinill Saikoi Tanika Sark.ii 
Sailibiixitllia Sen kluiiiSfunn Siitluuil lain 
<>neni I mignian IWt 

<> Kustoni HIkirusha Iht {fiiniiim o! hiiih 
Oiient I iingiiitin New Delhi IWt 

It) Siiilhir K.ikar Disilain hshiml Hinilu lolei 
anse Iht Iinii y ol liiihti August 2S IWt 

11 rh. siMisinisliim mu logivemasiins Iin being 
like us issiinliimlsil hv P<iilh.i('hiUler|sv 
in Sssulansiii oml I uleiotnin up sii 

12 li IS iiiiiNiiiaiii III keep in iiiind that S.ihinai 
has hesn liiumlsil in Ihs naiiic iil S iltkir 
Hashtiii iIk siiiiiiiuinisi iheaiie >isiixisi xxhu 
xsas iiiiiiilcisil while Ins siisel ihsalis giiiup 
Jaiki Nalv.i Mansh was staging a play in 
Sahibobiid He died on Januaiy 2 lOKV 
Though line should .iskmiwiedgs and respesl 
SuhiiMl s auloniiiiix n is s*c|ually nesessars 
III keep in luiiiil dial iis poliiiss and iiiuils ol 
opcialiiinais xsix ilillsnsnl liimillk |sison 
atdieiini ola sulliiral insliliils dial I) ashmi 
IuhI III iiiiuit liixsaids ihe eiul ol his Ids (See 
An Inters lexs xsilh Salikii hx iaigens viiii 
hiseii III! Mi'/i/ro/ViyiwMihv Saldai Hoshini 
Satini.ll Puhlis.ilions |x>Ki>) Also il is ik's 
sssary lo isiiicnihei dul Saldai H.ishuii was 
killed by polilisal goondas with alleged sss 
ulanst allilialions xxho leiiiain al luigc even 
as Ihs .IS lix dies ol Sahni.it deepen in Ihs n.uiK‘ 
id sesiilaiisni 

n No odiei sullui.il gioup m India h.is been 
mois iishlx ilosuinentsil in the media lh.in 
S.thiiiai I hs X .isi ,ind disc i sc rsporl.ige ol its 
osliviliss (hoxiiIss a solid base liu an exam 
inaiioii ol siiliiiial discourse wbish is ihs 
locus ill alls niion m this essax I am gralelul 
lo S.ukiiuud Mellon lor pioxiding ms with 
a iish ii.inoi.ima ol newspa|isr miisles .ind 
siiliqiiis ol Sahui.ll s ,u.livdies which m 
sliisle many x.iliiahls dissenling pers|iesliws 
nol included in ihs otherwise adiniiable 
Muklmititl/Hum S.ih AviKlhya seleslion nl 
n.|ioris sdiioiials dissiission .iiHlsomiiKnis 
Iniiii Ills pisss published by Sahm.ti in 
lanuarx Idxi4 

14 rheexhibilioii Hum Sab Avinlhya washeld 
siiiiullamouslv heixxssn August 0 and IS 
IWS in lb cities oihsi llian I ai/.ib.id wheis 
the cxhibilion W.IS aii.isksd bv soiiiiminalisi 
loaes A s.iinpaign ol xkious lumours w.is 
then laiimhsd by the BJP seniiing aiound a 
mm-exisieni poster tlepisiing Kama and Sila 
as bmihsi .ind sisiei 1his xsas ihe result nl 
desonlexiu.ilisuig .iiul dislorlmg a Is'w words 
lioiii .1 |vmsl depicting Hiiddhisi .ind Jama 
vs'isions ol Ihe K.inM K.iih.i SViihoiii cuing 
loxerdy die lasts die polise soniissaied the 
lexl |iaiH.‘l ol iKs Kuin .1 K.ilh.i p.inel fniiii the 
Nshrii Museum .il Teen Muni in Delhi on 


August 21 IdVl 

IS Ills* phr.ixs IS drawn Iroin Ciss:l.t Kapui's 
insightiul analysts On the l.xhibition 
Hum Sob AvihHiv.i MiiiiHtuitl/'Hum Sub 
Aymlhya op sil p S4 

lb IIh' phrase'bicMkinglhcsiege islienshandy 
ikvelops'd hx one ol the loa'imist sesularisi 
imimalisis in India Pralul Htdwai in his 
imwerlul delense ol SahiiMl enlilled Hasik 
iiig die Aycxlhya Siege Iht him x t>l Imho 
New IX:llii August 2b l'J9S Ininisallv ii is 
also eelmed by Sii Ar|un .Singh Ihs minisisr 
lor human rcsotirsss dexelopmeni m a l.iss 
nous lepon enlillsd A I idle Nighi Musis .ii 
Aytidhya I nut August SO |xH;l 
17 This siog.in lorms ihs h.isis o| S.id.in.ind 
Memin s openix milil.inl sialeiiisnl enlillsil 
On lo Kesisl a ( iillurs ol Vandalism Iht 
litmimm hmf \ Ns'wIX'lhi August 14 IWS 
IK Oeela Kapur On Ihs Exhibition Hum Sab 
Ayodhya op sii p S4 
Id KeodUpeiidtaHaxi s demolilion olSahiiul s 
sniiss notably Nikhil Chukiaxaillv in his 
argumcnl on Sahiiial s Sesiilaiism Neilhei 
Short sul mu Credit sard ' Miikimititl/ 
Hum S.ih AvodhvI open |ip 7b Kl lln 
lortunaieix in the ihiusi ol his oxen dcicnte 
Daxi never ones indests his argunieni by 
oskmiwledging S.ihinat s shorlsoiiiings and 
equixiKalions 

20 lipemlraKaxi Sahmai .Sesulansui open 
p XI 

21 The appeal signed by al least XKol India s 
iiHisI pioiiimenl .irlisls sshokiis histiiriaiis 
lawyers IS included in Mitkliuuitl/ Hum Sab 
Ayiulhy.i op sil p SO 

22 I am .ippnipiiaiing Raisuix Kli.iigaxa s smi 
nenllv stiggesiive leiin Ihoiigli iii a ddleieni 
soiiisxi Imm Ihs way he uses il in ‘Gixing 
Sssiil.irism lls Due op sil 

21 Slalemeni by M K K.iiiia as qiiolsil in C ulluis 
.IS Poliliss Iht 1‘iimtti August 22 IWS 

24 Siihag Sen When Disams ol Coniiminiil 
HarnumvDie Iht hlriiitiph September 2 
IWS 

25 I am relerrmg hsis lo Ihe sonlioveisy pis 
sipilulsd by Ihs renowned ikinsei Soiial 
Mansmgh when she assepietl .m mxilation 
lo p.ulisipale in World Vision 2IK)0 .is 
organised bv ihs Vishwa Hindu P.inshad m 
Chisago For p.ission,tts <.md to mv mind 
.issuials 1 iss|Minsss lo Ihs soiilioveisv and ils 
repels issions rs.id Mnn.il Fande s Daiising 
lo I hen luiK Iht Irlfftioph August K 
IWS .mil Ssrm.i Miisiala s IXi Inlellssiiials 
Keall) (inderslaiidSesulansm' Iht 1‘iomti 
August SO DWS 

2b Slalemeni by Mohammed Sicldiqui usquoled 
in 'Beyond Slogans by Praxeen Swaini 
Muklmititl/ Hum Sab Ayodhya open p 11 
27 Slalemeni bx W.ISI Khan as quoisd in Omul 
Inienlions go Awiy by VNIXis Iht Siimhn 
lUixtiit'i August 22-28. IWS 
2X Cisela K.ipiir On Ihs Exhibition Hum S.ib 
Ayodhya op sil p SS 
20 Juliet Ksynolds Ihe Belrayal ol Saldai 
H.ishnii Iht I’nmrti August 21 IWS 
SO Fiu a |Hox iH .Mix s ss leslionol sanminsagainst 
i oiiimiinalisni sec I'umli iMif a Sahmai 
publisulioii .IS compiled by Madhuker 
Upodhyay The tuuiklel insludex a short in 
liiuluslion by Sodanand Mcmm whose pio 
neeniig iniiiaiixe .is an ediior ol the ails 
seslioii in Iht htmount liiiif\ in 
loiegiounding the voice' ol eanminisis is 
one ol Ihe many secular mierventions m Ihe 
Win id ol giuin.itisiii 


51 Quoted in 'Cteoiive Shigonx ol ISK dnxs'is 
Ihf Times <>/ tmliii New IVIhi lanu.iix 2 
IW2 

52 (Junleil in Budge oven 1roubls‘il W.Mers 
lilt Piimiii New Delhi Match 2S IW2 

SS Ke|M)iled in ('.ibmen Try Iheir Hand .ii 
Slogans* Iht I lines of liiilio Boiiibax 
Match lO l<J<>2 

54 For some eouhv ispoilage on hoxs hil songs 
like liiuiHuii liuiiimoili th ami 'Milt urnui 
haxs lies'll reincarnated in ihe loiins ol 
Himluix.i piop.igaml .1 ie.iil Pi.idip Dana s 
VHP s Kain al Aviulhva / < tmomu iiiiil 

I'oliliiiil BrcA/x Noxsiiihei 2 IWI 

55 Quoisd m Hridgs oxei Iniiihlsd Waters 
Hu l‘iimiii Nexs IVIhi M.irsh 2S IW2 

Sb kJuoleil bv Flavia Agnes in her sonsemsd 
sntisim ol 'Woiia:ii s MoxeiiKiii wiihm i 
Sec ular Framework Kedelmiiig Ills Agenda 
1 1 oiioiiiii oml Pohiii III Wet kis May? IW4 

S7 I develop this pomi al length in my study ol 
Chandralekha s use or iradiiioiial Hindu 
iconography in < hontliolikho Wnmon/ 
Dome/Risistoiiii HarperCollins NswIK'lhi 
IW4 

SX I am relcrimg heis lo ixso ol lIu imisi sell 
soiissiousix sesulansi inlsixsiilions in the 
aire and cinema Prasanna s hoiitihi and 
An<ind Palwardhan s Kam ks Noam both of 
which rsquiiv imns delailsd .uialvsis than I 
am able lo imivids hers 

S*) The msiallalion being alluded lo hers is Vi v an 
Sundarain s Meiimiial whis h was on display 
al Ihe AIFACS Galleries NewIX'lhi IX'ssm 
her 2 20 IWS For sogeni sriliqms ol ihe 
politics ol Ihs msiallalion anil ils use ol 
malciials piimaiily photography lead K B 
GosI s When All Only I luiks 1 iks Art .iml 
Salish ShariiM s Siillaloddei loi Ihs Finei 
Arts in Arlssaps Iht htmomii limes 
IXsemherll IWS Me/ini/irr/nssds jdss|x.'i 
siitiqiis which I am pl.mning lo wnis laiei 

40 Ks.id Janaki Nair s evosalixs ilessnplion ol 
Ihe siiliural spiral m Poleiii Moxemeni loi 
Cultural I Xsohedisnss Hit I < luiiuiiu him s 
H.ing.iloK* August 2‘) l“‘»S The spiral 
(xshoss principal .ushilesi was C F lohn) was 
msiallsil as p.irl ol ihs ( ooliinm ftn \i i iiloi 
ISM held III Kangalois helwssn August 0 .ind 
IS IWS 

41 Ibid 

42 1hisslalemeiilisdiawnliomSatdarH.ishlni s 
Whither Regioii.il Theala * whish uiuld 
well have been tilled Whilhei Sesulansui' 
Included m Ihe Hii!hi iti Tt ilium opsil this 
short piece was ongiiially wrtiieii lor a 
somiiM.'raoraiive souvenir ol a Bangla theaim 
group tunclionmg m Delhi II is a tcsiaiiisni 
lo Hashmi s openness ihai he was able lo 
Ihink about migrani s uliure in ihe Indian sim 
lext which IS a suhieci lhal .ilmosi no Indian 
cultural critic has considcied scnously 

4S I he workshop w.is held with Ihe stutX'iils ol 
the Ninasaiti Thealie Insliiuls m ihe xill.ige 
ol HeggiKlu Karnataka Its venue wax an 
ciiiplx immi III a sshooihouse oiilside ihe 
pminises ol the Insiiiule 

44 The sequence fiom Hhoiiiihtimio has been 
sX'senK'd in gieaier detail m my imimigr.qih 
on Iht Qiiesiiim of f null where it was used 
pnmarily to illuminalc Ihe ambivolenses ol 
loilh In this Ihcuincal nxmixinietion ol the 
soiix: episode I urn inilecimg the seculai siihiexi 
ol Ihe narrative As a wnler and dramaiuig I 
have leomul lo intervene in dilfereni modes 
and languages, drawing on Ihe allinities 
heiween ditlcn!ai sets ol conventionx 


MM 
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Defunct Economists and Economic Poiky 

Economic Policy Reforms in India 

Munili Patibandla 

/ Ik Ik (uIIoik; ihsIi into a fi et nun kei <-< onoiii\ ha \ been iiiidci taken in India h ithoiit i on\ti in tin if the minimum net e\uirv 
inuiliiiional \tiiK tints without whnh the nude fiei maikel eionom\ inn lead to disastioiis tonsetiutiKi \ luiihei theie 
ha s not been a < tn <iul as us smeiit, w ithin the fiamew oi k of ei onomit lilteiulisalion of the polit \ option \ foi at hie\ tug fa ster 
eionoiiiK ifiowih 


l<)\VARr)S ihc end ol Tin Tlieois of 
I mplos mem hiieiesi and Mooes, iM Keynes 
nude ihe Inllnwing nhsctvation 

IIk ideas ol cionomisis and iKilitual 
philosi)|ilieis both \shcii (h(.> ais ii^hi and 
sslisn this au wiott)! ais moic ixiweilul 
than IS loinnuinls iiiuIcisUkhI Indeed Ihc 
ssoild IS iiiled hv liulc etss Piakiiial men 
viho hklisse themselves lo he quiu exempt 
lioiiian> inKlICilualiiinueiiees aieusualty 
■hi slavis ol vimi delimel eeonomisi ' 
With these words ol Kevnes The h imomisi 
iiiatta/ine published a story in Auttusi 
about the eonsequenics ol the Woild Bank- 
sponsoied aprieultural polii v in some ol Ihc 
Aliican nations Ihe apiKiiliural sector in 
sevei.il Aliuan iiaiioiis could not develop 
bi'causc the terms ol trade h4ivc always been 
kept in lavoui ol urban consumption much 
agamsi agiicullural pioduction Secondly 
Ihc Woild Bank sponsoied policies do not 
pi ovule loi subsidies lo larmcrs loi use ol 
leiiiliseis Non use oi iiilleuscol Icrtiliscis 
by the laimeis leads to quick soil inlertility 
and Ik nee encoui iging ihe laimeis to go in 
loi an extensive loim ol cultivation which 
means culling down more lorests and sub¬ 
sequent deloiesiaiion This in turn is ob¬ 
served lo c.iusc high incidence ol lainincs 
in ihcse (oiinliic's in a cuimilaiive lashion 
As one observes sevcial aspects ol the 
appio.ith ol the piescni policy regime in 
Indi.i not neccssaiily in any gioai depth it 
diK's appear iIk' above words ol Keynes are 
highly applicable to the present times 
The obieelive ol this note is to present a 
ciiliquc and bnng out some impiiealions lor 
the w.iy market lundamcntaltsm is being 
pushed in India wiihoul consiiueiing 
minimum necessary c ondiiions and a carelul 
asscssnuni ol possible policy options I he 
eriitqtic ol the present policy appioach 
should not be inierpi elcd as a deicncc ol the 
previous policy regime ol excessive policy 
intervention Secondly it is not the intention 
ol this paper to aitnhulc trui much impin tance 
Iq the policy-makers (ot economists) lor any 
md|oi shills in policy InadcmcK'ralic selling, 
as shown by the theories ol political economy, 
the policies ol government arecinrumsci ibed 
by the prelercnces ol Ihe dominant interest 
groups I Dalia-Chaudhun I990| Any major 
shill in a policy that disturbs the interests 
ol Ihe dominant groups is rarely Icasibic, 
unless the coaliiton changes' But the 
importance ol the role ol policy-makcrs in 
causing maior shills in policy might emerge 
or get enhanced in timex ol ecommuc and 


political crisis In this context Ihe role ol 
polic y-makers in shilling a sck lei v to a higher 
or lower plane ol development becomes 
germane 

The policy shill towaids market lunda- 
mentalism spnnsorc'd by the inteinational 
agencies nul ulopudbv the present policy 
regime III India could K e.isily iracc'dioihe 
exicinil nul intcinal icsouice cpsis en- 
gond 'Ic'd b> the macro-policy misnuuiage- 
nic nl ol Ihe KOs | Basu IW11 I his is similar 
to Ihc experience ol several Latin Amciican 
countiies which had lo adopt the World 
Bank and IMI sponsored market rclorms 
(the structural ad|uslmeni pmgrammes) altei 
they got caught in external debt traps causcxl 
by macio-policy mismanagement 

IIk’ siiuctural ad|usimeni pioei.immes 
which come as a package deal aie simply 
unleashing I rcc inai kcH toi c cs m most spticics 
ol economic activity The stabilisation 
policies aie sup|Hvsc*d to icduc e inllaiion and 
othcriTiacio economic inst.ibiltly soihal Ircc 
maikct puce mechanism can provide the 
right kind ol price signals' In the lollowing 
we discuss some ol ihe|N)ssihlc implications 
ol the way these relotins aic being pushed 
in India 

I 

The hisioiical experience ol the western 
capitalist countries cieailv shows that Ircc 
market with sub-optimal institutions and in 
Ihe absence ol appropriate institutions could 
lead to disasiious consequences One ol the 
biggest lessons these countries Icat ned liom 
the great dcpiession ot Ihc IV'lOs, when 
millions ol people starved, was to build 
sirong scKial securiiy systems in terms ol 
lood stamps unemployment insurance 
schemes minimum wage regulations, etc ' 
India nevci had any strong sckmI sccunty 
system The public disinbuiion system (PDS) 
ol lood might have served, lo an extent, as 
a source ot IcmkI security to the weaker 
sections Thcb<inkruplcyolihcprescntpolicy 
regime is that instead nl making PDS 
stronger and more targeted as a preparatory 
groui^ toi a Ircc marketcconomy. it weakens 
It by slashing the subsidies to it * 

- tt IS but plain c ommon sense tn realise that 
a market economy is viable only when there 
aieccrtain minimum clficicnily lunetioning 
soual. cx'onomic, and legal institutions in 
the absence ol these inxliiutions, tree market 
economy (especially with histoncally given 
arbitrary incqualitiesbci weenagentv) is akin 
tn a boxing match between a well-led boxer 


and a undernourished one with a rctcrcc 
biased in lavcnir ot the Inrmei Let us take 
the example ot ptimaiy cduc.ttion 1 he ixiic 
ol pn mai y edtic at ion or I iterac y m the modem 
maikct c'cononiv is to reduce miormational 
asvmiiK'tiies and tr.insaction costs so tliat 
every oiu* can paiticip.ite in the market 
economy clicclivciy intoiinaiional limi¬ 
tations and high tiansiKtion costs to certain 
sections ol the population, as shown bv the 
institutional economics will be a source ol 
mohiliiv and entry barriers In India a maior 
section ol Ihe population 1^4 per cent 
accoiding to the t‘>XI cemsus) mvci had 
access to anv torm ol piiniaiy ediK Uion ' 
A market cKonomv sustain.ible only in 
the prescnceol msiitutions th.it couldeltcc- 
lively monitor and rcgul.ite Ihe puisuil ot 
individuals (myopically) perceived w'lt-in- 
(eresi w ill m>( c ause high stKial costs In the 
lollowing we piovide a simple extimplc A 
colleague Irom .Smith Alric.ilold this author' 
about one ol the results ot piivalisaiKin ol 
the city bus service in Cape Itiwn live 
competition between the private city bus 
opct.itots III Cape Town has become so 
intense that they hav e started to shewt at each 
others buses with m.Khine guns Olten. in 
the prmess scveial commuters have to lose 
then lives in Ihe cioss-liic A milder torm 
ol this type ol outcome must have been 
experienced by any commuter in Delhi who 
has to deal with the Red 1 me private city 
bus service Altei Ihe iniioduclion ot the 
Red Line piivale city bus seivice in Delhi, 
It has been obscived that there has been a 
signilicant increase in Ihe number ol talal 
road accidents* Now the commuters in 
Delhi have lo assess the resultant increase 
or decrease in their wellare alter the 
pnv.iiis.iiioii ol Ihe city bus service-the 
li.ide-oll beiwi. n the increase in consumer 
surplus cm III lo iIk* increase in Ihe bus 
service as ag.iinsi propoiiionaieiy higher 
increase in the pioh.ibiliiy ol getting killed 
on the mads ^ 

.^In this context the other relevant issue is 
the impon<incc ol ixvlicy iniervcniion in the 
prescnceol positive or negativeextemaliiics 
in indusinalisation Let us take the example 
ol leather induxiry expoiis Ihc leather 
industry throws out high levels ol polluiiim 
because ol Ihe chemicals iischI in ciciining 
leather For example the expansion ol the 
leather industry in pcKkcis ol Tamil Nadu 
slate IS obscived to have caused irreparable 
damagctothccultivahlcland Anappmpnate 
policy that calculates the stKial costs ol 
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(hcM! ni'suiive cKtemaItties WiU impose a 
heavy tax on leather exports But tile Resent 
policy regime appears to be blind to these 
ouk omes in its desperation to boost exports 

I ho market economies ot developed 
I.OUI 1 IIICS tuKtion on the basis ot highly 
evolved institutions (Lemen 1972] The 
evolution and emergence ot the necessary 
institutions might have been a time* 
consuming and pamtui process in which 
certain sections ol soi icty might have to pay 
a dispioportionately high price The 
argument that the ncccssaiy institutions will 
emerge mil evolve alter wo go m lor a tice 
market I c onomv IS I athcr Incompic tc bee ause 
It implies our inability as a society to learn 
iiom oui own and others economic history 
A minimum level ol msiiiiiiioiial support 
system docs not have to evolve through 
cxpctii'nec In othci words we do not have 
to expcrieiue something like the great 
depicssion and its eonsei|uiiiecs to think in 
tcimv ol building a social sceuiity system 

II 

Ihis section discusses a lew issues 
icgardmg the policy options at the picsent 
junciuic tow aids ichicvinghighci economic 
giowth within a broid market economy 
tiamcwoik 

Whili sclcitivcpohcyinteiyention within 
I bio III market economy liamc led to 
spcciiiulai cconomii dcyclopmeni in 
coiimius like lapan South Korea ind 
I iiwiii the poliiy inlcivcntion in some ol 
dll i ilin Aineiii in eouniiies and Indii is 
Uineidiv obseived to hive nol lehicvid 
simd ir lesiills " Ihe sinking ixampics iie 
India and South Kon which staited with 
sinid II mdusiii ills iiion sit iieuy which his 
been VIIV siiiicssliil in South Koic ibul nol 
/so III Indi I IPitibanilli 1991 Wcsiphal cl 
il I9SS'Pack mil Wcsiphal l9K(i| Ihe 
inipoii ml qiicsiion in this context is why 
policy micivcniion is suiccsslul in some 
coimiiics mil nol so III the oilicisandwhcthci 
die siicccssoi I idiiTcol pidicvhastoilowitli 
msiitiilion il conditions 1 his should enable 
us to .isscss the issue ot whether wc should 
lump into I I rude lorm ol lice maikct 
economy m a haste or build up necessary 
institutional lequirentcnl* loi sclectwo policy 
mtcivention to succeed il the lattei option 
leads to a higher cconomu uiowth 

Within the mainstream neoclassical 
economies thcic ts a I irgc body ol hiciatuic 
on the issue 1)1 market tailuic and the possible 
role ol policy in eonccting it |see Stiglit/ 
1989, Anow 1962 Pack and Wcsiphal 1986 
Bardhan 19‘)()|' The important contribution 
ol the At row Dcbicu general equihhtium 
models is that they speedy the conditions 
under which markets can he eliicicnt Most 
conditions lor example, picscnccol tuturus 
markets lad to prevail in less developed 
economics With pervasive market lailutc 
^ tree market economy in less developed 
economies leads to a low level equilibrium 
trap ” This is exactly one ol the possible 
outcomes ol the present policy approach m 
India 


A seminal paper by Laicas (1988), which 
extensively discusses the issues ol a'onomic 
growth, shows that economic liheralisation, 
internal and external, in developing countnes 
might contribute to a one>shot gam m terms 
ofimprovemcntin static allocaiive efficiency, 
I c, movement ot resources across sectors 
depending on Ihe prevailing prices (or 
opportunity uists) But economic liberalisa 
tion IS not consistent with economic growth 
Ixt us lake an example ol the well known 
neoclassical Hcckscher and Ohlin (static) 
theory ot comparative advantage which is 
used as the underlying logic lor the prop 
agation ot trade liberalisation According to 
this theory countnes should specialise in 
production ol those commodities in which 
they have compaiativc advantage dictated 
by the relative (actor endowment condi 
turns Based on this theory theSamuelson 
Slopler theorem shows that tree intci 
national trade would lead to equalisation ot 
lactoi rewards (incomqs) across trading 
nations In othci words il inch i has com 
parativc advantaec in pioducing tiuils 
exchange ot Iruils with computcis made m 
the LIS would lead to equalisation ol wages 
ol a liuitpickcrm India lo that ot a computer 
maker in the US The compulci maker in 
the US must be iitalional lo spend live or 
SIX ycais ol his hic lo leain the skills ot 
making lompulcrs as the unskilled Iruit 
piikci can earn similar wages because ol 
liec Hade This is where in a dynamii 
perspcilive the imporiancc ol human and 
physnal lapital lecuimilaiion through se 
leciive policy intciveniton is rcicvani m 
shilling a less developed eco iiomy liom a 
low Wtigc III a highci w.ige ccoiuimv 
The new uiowili theory (the endogenous 
growth models) which appears lo have 
been inspiied by the cast Asian dcvclopnieni 
cxpeiieiicc lavs sliong emphasis on human 
eapil il aicumulation |Romei 1986 
Ciiossmaii ind Helpman 1991] Human 
capitil iiiiimuhiioiiianliki phcebei luse 
ol (I) Ihe leainine by dome eeoiiomies 
lAriow I962]aiidl2)systenidlic invesimeni 
m higher education and hich lechnology 
industiies ' As Slight/(1989 198) points 
out a major cli 11 eicncc between the moi c 

and less developed countries arises liom 
learning by doing and limits on the ability 
to transler what occuis across imeinational 
boundaries The less developed countnes 
tindiiig It impossible lo acqiiite the learning 
ol Ihe mori developed countries liiid it 
optimal lei veil their initial dis.idvantagc) to 
specialise 'ii technologies or products with 
lowei Icaining potential Let us take the 
exiunpleol the South Korean industrialisation 
and development expcncncc in this tegard 
in veiy biicl terms South Korea (and Japan 
and as a matter 1 1 (act many othei 
industiialised developed countnes) Indus 
irialised underihe umbrella ol aciitical level 
III protection Iroiii imports The policy 
ideriiticil ind targeted certain high 
technology satois m which dynamic gams 
(the learning etieiis andexicinahtics) were 
perceived to be high bv using the signals 


emanating front the world inarkei ftiesc ' 
sectors were promoted with a 'carrot and * 
suck policy mechanism by ensunng that 
inlant tndustiics would nut turn into inel- 
ticient protection lobbies The industries 
that were provided with preterential treatment 
were made to export right from the inlant 
stage The expon market pressures were 
aigued to have resulted m quick learning 
and dynamic gams [Wcstphal it al 1985] 
This clearly shows the important role ol 
selective pohe y intervention within a broad 
market economy Iramc towards 
accomplishing rapid economic giowth 
The solution or lemedy to the relative 
Jatiurc ol the past indusinal policy in India 
miay not be in jumping into a crude lorm 
ol tree market Several times in certain 
circles in India the move Irom one extreme 
to the other is being justilied and pushed by 
dubious economic research and lopsided 
argumcnls InlheahsenceolagiKidhisioncal 
pc I spec ii vc and Iheoi y rcscaa h i n cuinomic s 
lowatds obsci vmg and explaining a complex 
economic phenomena is akin to blind men 
Hying to iigure out an clcplunt In this 
lonti xt itmighlbcusclultorcmindourselvcs 
ot I story Irom Panchatantra which g«AS as 
toilows A man was so puui that the only 
thing he was Icit with was a healthy cow 
He needed some cash very badly He asked 
his son to take the cow to the market and < 
sell It lor a giH)d piicc Three cheats 
ohscived the boy taking ihc cow to the 
maikct and decided lo cheat him ol the cow 
As the boy was walking with the cow one 
ol Ihc cheats turned him on the way and 
cnquiied as to where ho was taking the old 
donkey to reterring to the cow Ihc boy 
replied that it was a cow and not a donkey 
fhe cheat insisted that it was a donkey but 
loll the boy alter awhile Thi second che,ii 
|omcd Ihc boy luithcr along Ihc louic and 
said the same thing insisting that Ihc animal 
was a donkey not i cow and Icit him altei 
awhile Although the boy stood his ground 
the seeds ol doubt were planted m him Altci 
somi lime the third cheat jotned the hoy 
and told him that he would not set much 
ol a price lor such an old donkey By then, 
the boy was convinced that it was a donkey 
and not a cow and sold oil the cow to the 
cheat lot a very piwr price 
Let us take the example ol Ahhiwalia 
(1985) and (1991) on growth and total lactor 
productivity in Indian indiisiis ' Ahluwaha 
(1985) measuits total lacioi productivity 
(TFP) and output giowth in Inch in mdusiiv 
and attributes the observed low levels ol 
ThP and indusinal siagn ition in the 60s and 
70s lo the supply side boulcnecks causc'd by 
Ihc import substitution policies by negating 
the arguments regatding Ihi demand 
constraint Ahluwaha 1 1991 )conicsout with 
the slogan ol lurnaiound ol the 8()s that 
n Pand industrial growth have turned around 
lor good and attiibutcs them to the 
liberalisation policies Leaving aside Ihc 
questions i egarding I he validity ol liggregiitc 
production tunciion economists solar have 
not lomc to terms with nicasuremcnt ot 
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i ii|Mtal* which IS .1 vcrv iiunplcx task because 
ot iliHcicntcs m vinugc .md uxiKttcd hie 
span o< inaLhinciv and plant, lack ni 
appropriate ilepreciaiion inetiUHls and also 
iIk' iin|Hiitamc ot cKpcstations ot attents 
iciiaiding intciest rates atui pi k cs Anv slight 
tnt|)tovemcnt in tlw measurement ot i apital 
has signilii ant iniplii ationson the measured 
levels ol 'ri’l’ III a piiHlustioii lunition 
liamework I icnilMeienoiethis hvtakiiig 
tlie hasK li.iiiieuork .iihI the data sets ol 
Ahluwalia Halaki ishnaii ami Pushpaiigadan 
tlW4) have shown that by asLouniing lor 
changes in law niaicnal puces in measuring 
value .Klded, Ahluwalia s claims about 
changes in TFP m Indian industry are veiy 
siispicuHis They have shown that PI PO in 
Indhin industry in tin 7()s w.is higlier than 
III the KOn on the contiaii II llieso results 
are more ciedihle tliiii all the laborious 
explanations pi ovided by Ahiu walia towards 
.utiibuting low levels ol Pl-P to iiii|iori 
substitution and high levels ol PI P lo 
libeialisaiion iKilicies aic highly dubious 
The ludic loiis side ol it is ihal when industrial 
giowth stagnated in tiK late SOs and eaily 
9()s idcspiie extensive liheialis.uion) it is 
atliibuted lo ihe laNuii (lolicies .iiid liade 
unions' which weie very muchinopeiaiion 
in the e.iilv and niid-Kt)s '* Plie theories ol 
teaming by doing economies sIhiw that 
changesoi growth in total lactoi pioductiviiy 
mtlK'industiial sectoi isactimulativeprocess 
lAiiow 19621 It IS Mthei absuid to bieak 
up time into small pciiiKls and atliibuie the 
obseived leyels ol 11 P in the paiticul.ii 
peiiods to policies or enviionment ol the 
siK'clIic tunc periods I his is because the 
(Nilicies lhal c.iused .idoplion ot a particular 
technology ami techniques ol production in 
the 70s may have implications toi the lealiscd 
levels ol ITP m tlie XOs bee ause ol learning 
by doing c'conomies Any iipproach lhal 
attempts to aiiiibule any positive gam m 
industrial etticieiuy in recent times 
exclusively to the trce maiket lorces is 
dubious because the libeialisaiion is 
undcriaken alter acqiiiiing a cciiain level ol 
indiisiri<il endowments on Ihe basisol policy 
intervention ol the last 40 years it whalevci 
costs It might have been It is really not 
possible lo delink the pure ellecis ol 
libeialisaiion on industrial productivity at 
the pieseni iiinciurc The issue, heic. is oui 
ability to carcliilly assess iIk past lailures 
and •ichicv einenis .ind choose an appropriate 
couise lather than Ici ourscKes be swept 
away by llic tide 

III 

C'oiu'liKlinK Kciiuirk.s 

llhtisiobc lemmded.ig iiiiih.iitheciitiquc 
ol iheappiiMchol ihepieseni fMilicvielorms 
in India in this papei should not be 
mierpieied as a deleme ol ihe excessive 
iniei ventionol the past |Kilicies Phetemedy 
lor tlie p.isi lailures may not he m |umpmg 
lioni one evirenu o the olhei The mam 
issue ol this mae is ili.ii the move towauls 
I tree inaikei•economy in India is nude 


wiihmH c'tmyiniciing the ntihinnnu nc'ctSsiiry 
inslitutHHUil requiiemenls in tite absence ol 
whichlhcc rude lurmoi tree nuukcl ecimomy 
could lead lo disastrous consequences 
Secondly iheie has been no carelul 
■'•Mssmenl ol the policy options lowaids 
ic ilisine economic giowih 

\i I he theoretic a I level within mamstre.im 
necK lassie al cMinomics there has been a 
huge body ol liieiauireonihe issue ol inaikel 
lailureandoniheneedloi policy interveniioii 
in collecting ii towaids laciliialing the 
ellKicnt lunclionmg ol a market economy 
The gcneial equilibiium models ol the 
Arrow-Dcbieu mould show ihe conditions 
rcquiied lor m.ukets to be eliicient "Most 
ol these comliiions like the existence ol 
liitiiies Icoiitingcni) maikeis (loi ellicieiii 
miei'iempoiai allocation ol lesouicesi 
peileci loresighi ol auenis .ind intoini.iiion 
do not hold in less developed economies 
opei.iiing with sub optimal markets and 
institutions Hiec ni.irkei in such a scenaiio 
could leml lo.low level cquilibiium iiap 
ihe less developed economies would 
specialise in low technology and low wage 
seciois At the cmpiiical level the 
mdusiiialisaiion e\|K'iicncc ol east Asi.in 
countries like lapan South Koiei and 
Taiwan cleaily show ihc mipoiiani lolc ol 
selective policy intervciiiion lowaids 
achieving lapid economic eiowth within a 
maikcl economy liame 

The development expei leiic e ol India ovei 
the last 40 ycais presents .i i.iihei mixed 
picture On one side |vohiy mieivenlion in 
the agriculture sex loi lcxltos|X'claculai lesiills 
m the lorm ol the gieen revoliilion .iiul sell 
sutliciciKV in loodgiams piodiiciion within 
a shoii peiiod On Ihe othei hand policy 
mterveniion m the industiial sector which 
stalled oil with some verydiamatic positive 
lesulls tinned out to he a relative lailuie 
Kaidhan il9S4) has explained the fxilicy 
lailuie in tcims ol the collusive gioups 
capturing ihe policy, which turned the 
oiganiscd mdusirial secioi into tnellicieni 
protection lobbies Ihilike the agriculluie 
secloi whichconsistsol atomisiic pioducers 
the organiscxl industrial sectoi is dominated 
by a lew ilomm.inl oligopoly prodiiceis 
Phe clomin.ilion ot the maikei by a lew 
oligopoly corpoiaie houses lacilitates 
collusion iioi only between the producers 
hut also between the produce is and policy 
makcis liidiiecouisc the (iciv isivc policy 
inteiveiition turned into a vciv pmlit.ible 
business loi the coalition gioups I his type 
ol collusion can t.ike place m a liec m.irkcl 
economy also maybe with a ditleieni gioup 
ol playeis m the absence ol appiopriaic 
instiiiiiions 

Ihe majoi lailuie ol Ihe past |Hilicy 
loimulation is lhal it tailed lo predict tor 
tivesc institutional latiuiesand build necessaiy 
checks and b.ilances which could have 
minimised these outcomes The policy 
iiuerveniion succcecied in South Koiealand 
also J.ipani hexause the Kore<in government 
eiisuied ih.H the industries that wine provided 
with prctcrcniial (lolic v iieaiment. in pursuit 


• \ ’ 

ol the dyndinu gtowiti |ieitormed 
accordingly by usingboih (wlic y mstnimenis 
and the markci mechanism 
In the presciicx' ot a sound thuoieiical c ase 
and histoiical pioot toi the iiccessaiy rote 
ot policy Intel ventionmcu.hievingcxonomic 
growth jieihaps we should caK'liilly ihink 
in terms ol institutional leloinisand building 
up ol neccssaiv mstiiuiioiis to ensuie the 
successol stltiini policy inieiveniion Kii 
example oik ot the icasons tor the success 
ol the policy intervention m laiw.m is 
attributed to the rigorous system ol 
reciuiliiieni ol goveinment seivanis and 
accouniahiliiy imposed on Ihe actions ol ihe 
goveinnK'iil servants In such a scenario the 
scope loi coveinnient lailuie in Ihe 
implementation ol a policy may he 
minimised 

Notes 

llhc iiiihoi Ills hcncliiul Iniiii ihc inloiiii.il 
discussions wlib I .III V I Wcslph.ll .imisccciil 
I iiiids Ihc .iiilhoi IS sole IV ics|ioiisili| I I III. 
views ivpusscd I 

1 Ihc licxi sclllcllcc ol lllc c|uolc cues is loi 
lows M.ulilicilin.iulliorilv whohc.u voices 
in lllc .III lie clisiilliiigtluii licn/v Iroiiisoiiic 
acackinic sciihhici ol i lew yiais h.ick 

2 Phe .igliclllllii iltKilicvol Ihc picvioiis|iolicv 
icc'liiic III Inch I call Ih ohsciccci lo ti icia 
lively vcic siicccssliil coiiiiuicd lolhc Indus 
lii.ll luilic V liy whalcvcriildc niceniivcslhal 
were diiccicd lowaids II since Ihc I ilc I'lhlK 
Ihc auiiculiuial sccloi Fcs|ioiidcd qiillc pos 
ilivciv Wilhiii I vci> shorl pciiod India 
hcc.iinc sell sulliciciil in IoihIci iins pioduc 
lion ll IS lalhci i duhious .iiguiiicnl ihal ihc 
liidi.iii .igriculliiic scclor h.id hccil highly 
siihsidiscd Mapii p iilol ihc Icililisci subside 
his hccii low lids sulisidisinc iiicilicicni in 
diisliial piodiiclioii ol Icililiscis Ihc |iio 
ctiaiiicnl and oiilpiil piicc policies kcpl ihc 
luiccs IC iliscdhy I ii liters I ii he low ihc world 
{iiiccs which imans .is shown he i iccciil 
sludv by (iiilali I lUUO) Ihc agriculluic sec loi 
paidaiK'l lax Dholakiaand Ohol.iki.il I99t| 
ohscive lh.il Ihc lolal laclor priHliicliviiy 
growihl 11 PCilin .igiiculltia h isconiiibuicci 
signilicanily ioiIk .iccclcr.ilionolagiictilliii 
al growth l.icilil.iling ic lease ol scaicc ic 
souiccs lioiii .igiiciilltiic lo olhci sectors in 
Ihc cconoinv which has he c n the di ivine tin cc 
behind Ihc .icccicralioii ol ovciall gniwili in 
Ihc liidi III economy in the Ktls llisohscivcd 
dial ihc iiiaiii dcicrininiinl ol 11 IXi has been 
loiiiid lo he III Ihc use ol inputs like HYV 
sexcis .ind Icililiscis and iriigalioii 

^ Pot ex.iiii|>lc‘ Ihc iiiipoii libcralisaiion .ind 
popiilisl iiiacio economic policies towaids 
catenng to the consiiiiK'iisin ol the tIOs is 
attnhulcd lo Ihc ciiKrgciicc ol ihe Indian 
middle cl.iss .IS a polilicallv viable gniup 

4 Slriicliiral adiuslmenl and stahilisatlon pol- 
icK eeneiatly consist ol devaluation ol ihc 
currency rcduclion in govermneni subsidies 
and budget dclicit leduction m anil export 
hius lihcialisaiion ol labour iiiarkuis lo re 
clucc re.il wages etc 

5 IX'spite ihe piescncc ol siiong soual sccunTv 
sysieiiis the recent prolonged recessions in 
Ihc t'S ami Ihe tiiio|KMn couniiies h.is Kd 
lo Mcial iciismns ami riols in ihesc couniin s 

6 The irony ol ii is dial ihc pieM.nt luiaiii> 
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mirtHlH' appears' i»' Mve sMsceeded in con¬ 
vincing ttK! Indian middle efasa and .its Intel- . 
leciuols ihat he'has saved the Indian ecnnoihy 
hy pointing at the dsffeicncc buiwisin the 
pfcscnt and a few years ngo's Ibrcign ex¬ 
change leserves. But, <in the other hand, a tew 
reocni. studies show that them has been 
increase in nnemployiiient and incidence of 
poverty os u result of the struutural adiustiiieni 
policies, which is all the iiiom poignant in tlic 
absence of a social security net. 

In recent times, one has to listen lo a lot 
of cheap talk in the media that India should 
learn I'roiii China m the inarkci reforms in 
China aie a lol more holder Hiii this ignores 
one striking difference between India and 
China that China has been able lo provide 
basic material security to all its people. The 
Indian middle class inlellecluals appear to 
have icdiieed India’s economic problems to 
lho.se ol the Indian middle class. 

7 A minimiiin level ol cdticaiion cun cifcclivc- 
ly enhance the ahilily ol the poorer sections 
in ulilising the public giMHi .service.s like (Hiblic 
health, ration cards, etc 

K Anyone who travels m these buses must have 
cspcncnced ihesc bases overtaking and block¬ 
ing each other at super spccdsand also gelling 
into fisi lights with each olhci il one of them 
happens lo arrive iK'foie his scheduled lime 
01 hup|)eiis lo iindcrcul Ihc stipulated price 
The lallcrhchuviout can be termed as aprivale 
compeliiion (lolicy ihul privately leslrains the 
anii-competilive conduct of agents with fisl 
lights 

0 The private has operators in Delhi, as gen- 
crally observed, can gel away wilh this con- 
diicl because they could bribe Ihc police. If 
one extends the arguinenl ol the leni-.secking 
literature m economics, since the police and 
the ludges aiv corruptible these institutions 
also may be pnvali.sed 

10 Por example, the people who starved to death 
ihiniig the great depression and (he child 
luboiii employed in the coal iiiiik's m England 
during the indusirial revolution 

11 liul the gn.*en mvolulion in agricullua’ in 
India IS a immcndotis success story of policy 
inieivenlion. Siiglil/ (IW2' .“iK) points out: 

■■ .them were notable successes of govern¬ 
ment (Koica. Japan and .Singa(H>rc) mixed 
with the lailures. it otien seems, at letisl within 
some circles, as if the lailures have been given 
selective emphasis over the succcs.se.s". In the 
same paper (p bOi he oKservf s "The cull for 
less government was bused jvirtly on ideo¬ 
logy - the selective drawing of lessons fonti 
certain ca.se$ - and partly on a theory ol 

'' government which perhaps exaggerated the 
.importance of rent-seeking -.icOvilies " 

' Bardhan (I'WO'S) observes. “The rt'nt-seek- 
ing literature is better at explaining failures 
(of course, after the fact) than .success stones, 
particularly of state-led industrialisation, and 
there has been some dramatic castes of the 
latter in the history of last l(X) years nr more, 
.starting with the classic ca.se of Meiji Japan.” 

n Ineenain circles, policies like patent protec¬ 
tion are justified on the basts of the argument 
of market failure - that m the absence of 
patent protection techmdogical innovation 
may not take place because of the inappropnii- 
bility of innovation. But the arguments for 
policy intervention for correcting other forms 
of market failure and towards generating and 


appn^jrialingpositi ve externalities fot higher 
economic growth in developing economies 
are generally dismis.<ied or rgnoied. 

I .I See Stiglitr (1989) for an exposition of why 
markets do not function in the way 
hypothesised by the iwoclassieal theory. 

14 It seems that in the relatively high levels of 
economic decision-making in Indian 
govcmnicnt, in Ihc recent limes, when an 
imporiant project conies up fur discussion, 
some of these free marketeers would .say: 
“Dou’l worry, the market will lake care of 
il". This reminds me of iny grandmoiher who 
used lo say Ihul one should procreuie as many 
children us possible as it is God who is giving 
them. He will take care of them. Iliemfore. 
any practice of tumily planning will he an 
inierveniion (or a distonion) into the natural 
selection process. 

15 These days one comes across many papers, 
both lournalislic and acadumie, which say 
that inullinalionals are inleie.stcd lo hnng in 
capital III India after the liberulisalion. The 
reasons foi ihcir inieresi in India are given 
as ihe availability of a large pool ol iiuixpen- 
sive skilled labour and the large middle class 
markcl for consumer goods One wonders 
whether these laclors have dropped from (he 
sky after (he liberalisation. The large pool of 
cheap skilled manpower has been generated 
by the public mvcslmeni in higher education 
which inighi have been at (he cost of pninary 
education lo Ihc masses. Secondly, the large 
middle clas.s m India has emerged because 
of iIk' expansion of the govemmeni sector 
rhe policy inierveniion, obviously, has played 
a role. The inleiest of the multinationals is 
to inicmalisc the exiernalities generated by 
the public investment. 

16 See Jam i I99'i) lor an interesting critique of 
Ahluwalia (1991) 

17 It Is not surprising that soiiR- of these econ- 
omisls try hard to ignore or negate the demand 
consirainl because it involves issues like 
income disiribuiion. 

IK Kul Nagraj (1994) shnwk that the trade union 
(bargaining) flower of labour wcnl down 
sigmficamly in the 80s. 

Economic theories have mil been able to 
shed clear light on the dynamics of labour 
markets The neoclassical economics which 
IS bu.sed on the 'hire and tire' approach is 
ralhcr unable lo explain the success of (be 
'lire-timc' employment approach of Ihe Jap¬ 
anese model 

19 As Frank Hahn (19X4:116) observes ". lhal 
a myriad ol sell seeking agents left lo ihem- 
selves will lead lo a cohereni disposilion of 
economic rc.xuurccs. Arrow and Dehreii show 
whal the world would have lo be like il the 
claim is to he true in doing this they provide 
the mo.s'l potent avenue lo falsiftculion of the 
claims" 

20 As discussed by Hahn (1984), the presence 
of oligopolies and market power can he a 
significanl .source o< market failure m a free 

^market economy. 
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North-Soutih Issues for CUmate Change 

> ^ Jyoti Parikh 

The debate on climate change acquires a different dimension when the disparities between regions is considered 
in teims of responsibilities for emissions and concennatums and vulnerability to the effects brought on by climate 
change This article reflects on North South issues surioundtng the climate change debate The author also highlights 
certain issues which are difficult to address in conventional cost benefit analssis 

GLX)BAL blimate change expected due to Thishasdirectbeanngonwhatdevelopinent conceniraliuns and development needs’ 


accumulatton of greenhouse gases (GHG) 
tn the atmosphere ts a topic discussed by 
scientists, economists and diplomats as the 
international negotiations and lonsultations 
are taking place at various levels on a tegular 
ba&is in the recent times At Barth Summit 
at Rio. heads ot states signed conventions 
titled “Framework convention lor climate 
change (FCCC) I his convention has since 
then been ratified by more than SO countries 
and Ihcrctorc is now legally binding 
However many questions are still open 
Since 70 per cent of annual OHG emissions 
ate due to Annex I countries listed in the 
FCCr also referred to here as North or 
the developed countries - PTCC states that 
It IS the responsibility of Annex I countries 
to lead the cllort to leducc GHG emissions 
Carbon dioxide (CO,) emissions due to 
fossil fuel burning, methane emissions due 
to livestock raising, chluroflurcnce carbon 
emissions due to rcfngcratKHi and aircondi 
Honing systems are several among the many 
activities that arc responsible for GHG 
emissions Of these CO, emissions due to 
lossil fuel burning is considered one of the 
crucial factor because of all pervasive role 
ot fossil lucis in the economic development 
and because it accounts tor nearly W) per 
cent of GHfi emissions Therefore energy 
policies ot all countries arc undergoing a 
review especially of the countries in the 
North those of the South loo through aid 
agencies mullilaleial agencies such as World 
Bank and Non governmental organisations 
(NCK7) Cumulated emissions due to lossil 
luci burning from 19S0 to 1990 is 
approxiniatcly 160 billion tons However 
current emissions due to lossil luel aic about 
6 billion tons per yeai ff DJAC 1992] due 
to long life times ot GHG GHG emissions 
into the atmosphere raise the atmosphcnc 
GHG concentrations which in tuin lead to 
climatic changes such as temperature 
changes, sea level use rise in frequency of 
extreme events such as floods cyclones 
typhoons and huiiicincs changes m 
piecipitation loss of species and so on 
Unchecked GHG concentiations could lead 
to catastrophic consequences It is uncertain 
when these effet (s will occ ur and due to how 
much GHG concentrations However, it ts 
c lear that GHG emissions cannot be emitted 
without considerations tor future Given the 
limited amount ol emissions th<u can be 
tolerated by the environment tliere is adehate 
about who could emit bow much in future 



alternatives are feasible in future toi North 
and South 

The debate on climate change acquires a 
dittcreni dimension when the disparities 
between regions is considered in terms of 
responsihilittes tor emissions and concen 
trations (cumulated emissions) and vulner 
abilities to the cllects brought on by climate 
change This article reflects on north south 
issues sunounding climate change debate 
This articic’also highlights those issues 
which are dit ticull to address in convention 
al cost benefit analysis namely equity is 
sues and the need ft>r collective decision 
making regional disparities in responsihil 
itics, vulnerability of poor eflects on bio 
sphere and biodiversity, present vs future 
generation lead times required to correct 
the paths, and how to meet the challenge 

RtoioNAi Disi-Aitrnis IN Ri^ponsibiliiiis 

Regional shates of global carbon dioxide 
emissions pre given tn Table 1 The total 
share ot the developed countries also ic 
terred as the North (that includes Australia/ 
New Zealand and China is included in 
South ) in total world emissions is 70 per 
cent 111 1988 and 77 per cent in cumulated 
emissions over I9S() 88 The laiio of per 
capita emission in developed and develop 
ing countries is 10 In the case ol (O 
emission fiom coal it is 6 times In c asc ot 
oil It IS 10 in case ol gas it is 18 S The 
ratios ot per capita emissions in the US and 
India lor solid liquid luel and total emis 
sums arc 14 01 and TS respectively Iota! 
emissions by each luel are given in 1 able 1 
The cement manulacture also has a small share 
in the total emissions tn the world There 
also developing countnes share is only 
about half Thus the primary responsibility 
of emission reduction lies with the North 

FOUIIS ISSl hS AND Coi IM IIVI 
DkISION MnKINO 

The major decisions concerning ..hmate 
change that need to h<' faced by all countries 
and their citi/ens ate 
What should be the level ot concentration 
of GHG gases that can be tolerated at dif¬ 
ferent times’ 

By how much should GHG emissions be 
reduced to achieve these chosen levels of 
tolerable concentrations’’ 

How should these abatement levels be 
distributed among countries taking into 
account the responsibilities for current 

** ^ 
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In otherwords.whoshouldheartheburden ol 
emissions abatement at different phases’’ 
What kind ot policies will achieve the 
desired reductions of concentrations ot GHG 
gases and in turn the emissions ’ 
Considenng that uncertainties will always 
remain shall we wait fur more precise infor¬ 
mation that reduces unccitainties’ if we 
want to collect more information, and since 
collection ot information is expensive on what 
aspects ol uncertainties should we conecn- 
tnte’’ In this connection we note that accord 
mg to the earlier FPCC report even present 
information is adequate to go lor the goal 
ot reducing global emissions by 60 percent 
To answer these questions i framework 
IS needed which will be characterised by 
uncertainties at all levels 
It IS fair to say that most decisions are 
made under some uncertainty oi the other 
Consider lor example the uncertainties in 
decision to invest in an energy supply sys 
tem Duong the lifetime ot the project there 
could be changes in demand interest rates, 
availability ot alternative technologies and 
environmental and other regulations thai 
may change from time to time However the 
uniertainities of climate change decision¬ 
making are characteristically dilfcienl from 
other decisions because climate change 
decisions hav< to be taken collectively and 
not by a single entity the consequences ol 
these decisions affect everyone for a very 
long term and differently any wrong decs 
Sion made now can only be idcntiticd after 
a long lag, by which tunc it might be too 
late (distnbutional/regional effects) and it 
IS subject to non lineai effects and can lead 
to large damages irreversibility and cata¬ 
strophic surprises 

Most important point about equity is that 
interests of all the stakeholders have to be 
considered fairly Collective dec ision-mak- 
ing IS essential when attention is paid to 
needs and vulnerabilities of others Polluters 
cannot make decisions based on their cost 
bcncfii analysis alone when stakeholders are 
not just polluters Adaptation burden passed 
on to others, and the environmental space 
needed tor South and future generation to 
grow and develop, need to be considered 
The question of comparison of living stan¬ 
dards IS most crucial 

Poverty and Cumatf Change 

While the picture of division ot respon¬ 
sibilities IS clear, the picture of vufnera- 
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bilftitik n undear Fof Wample, inetetuied 
(Kcurrence o< fioodti and other extreme 
events such as cyclones, hurricanes are m- 
dicated due to global warming in general, 
the pool are always more vulnerable (o any 
calamity compart to wcll-otf For exam¬ 
ple. in the recent earthquake at Latur in 
India more than 10000 people died com- 
paied to less than hundred in the earthquake 
ol the similar intensity in Caiilomia Nearly 
hall ut Bangladesh could he expected to 
submerge due to inci cased Hoods and sea 
level rise increasing poverty and 
homelessness While the Nethetlands can 
build moie dikes loi protection against sea 
level nsc Bangladesh cannot do the same 
Will Bangladesh be insured against this by 
those who emit moic CHGs> Some island 
stales leat disappearing from Ihe map ot the 
earth Will they be .issured ol immigration 
lights to the de\eloped countries ,ind com 
pcnsatioiis liom the damage' 

I aige scale out migration lioni coastal 
/ones IS expected due to sea level use 
Intiusion ol sea isatei m the ground water 
and c hanges in tc mpciature can iixlucc .igneui 
tural incomes (vcrvwhcrc In Bangladesh 
share ol GDP due to agiicultuic is IK pei 
cent comp.iic(l to only t |ict eciit ol GDP 
III the US IWoild Bank IW2| Share ol 
population de'iKnding on igiiculture is also 
moic than 61) pei eeiit ol the population in 
Bangladesh thus iiiipactsolchniatcchingc 
on pool pc IS iiitsol the South will be highei 
Ihus the |xioi lose eoiilrol o\ci then 
destinies their land due to incicasi*d need 
loi loiests and sea lesci use their .igiicul 
tural incomes Ihcir livelihood s.iy Irom 
lisheiies and Ihiir homes il they live on 
coastal /ones I oi t \ impic moic than seven 
million(Krsonsni i\ he displacedinimcentral 
/ones 111 India 1 iigc cities like Bombay 
Calcutla.iruJM.idiasareonthe coast Deaths 
anddisconlions iremdic.itc'dduc tolie'atstiess 
Rising concentMiions will bring con 
straints on then luiuic development Thus 
the poor f South) will pay tor the lilcstvlcs 
and c onsumption patlei ns ol the nc h (North) 
While the rich can argue about whcthei 
to enjoy more now .n pay loi tuturc and 
what discount tales to use this is not the 
issue lor pour While the rich can ponder 
' what trade oil between pieseni genciation's 
corntem vs future generation s conitort and 
the apprupnate discount rates the issues 
lacing pcKii are quite ditlcrcnt 

Anuiropcxinirk vsEcckiniric 

bVAl tIAIION 

Even more vulnerable than poor people 
are Bora and fauna whose plight is difficult 
to judge by the mankind 
Writer IPCC impact assessment indicates 
substantial pressures on biosphere and 
biodiversity due to climate change For 
example, bleachtngof coral reefsisexpected 
Due to upward movement of only the 
temperature rones (without the rest ol the 


e^sosystem that provides life-system support 
for the species), loss ot species is also 
indicated 

Loss ol species or damage to biodiversity 
has been ignored in the decision-making in 
the past Only recently, concern for 
biodiveisity isexprcssed in ihecnvironmen 
tal impact assessment framework hven 
efforts lor valuation ot biodiversity and 
ecosystem or biosphere are also made 
However all these efforts put mankind at 
the centre around which the test ot the 
biosphere revolves Cost benefit analysis is 
done valuing species for the pleasure and 
service ot mankind he it for recieation 
medicines education, research, chemicals 
biuchemic al and other ingi edients or to derive 
raw mateiialstoi a variety ol put poses Cost 
hcnolil analysis approaihcs even if they 
ini lude V iliiaiion ol biodiversity oi services 
of bi'isphcie aic anthropucuntiic 
Is (udgmenl ot mankind sufficient to 
determine what should exist how much .md 
why' Being the most intelligent ot species 
It IS very much in a controlling position Is 
this position not misused it extinction ol 
laigc part oi hiiKliversity and degradation 
ol ecospheic arc brought about despite 
knowledge and even warnings' 

1 coccntric view onthcothei hand views 
mankind as one ol the species on the planet 
earth It is uxpccicd lo live in harmony and 
hal.incc with not just other species but share 
the rest ot biosphere including oceans, 
atmosphere iivcrs and so on which provide 
susunance to others It does not make 
tudgincnt on olhei species but judges itself 
from the view point ot others II othci species 
were lojtidgc mankind by pressure on earth s 
resources what would be their ludgment on 
ourselves' (ivilisation is about strong 
proiccling the weak 
Should not mankind alter certain con 
sumption patterns il its activities directly 
OI indirectly harm other species 'Who speaks 
on behalf of flora fauna and biosphere' 
When nature loses can mankind win' Aic 
wc not all losers' 


' Kr 

L«. TiMEi TOR CuMxn: Chanoi- v? LivUi 
TiMI.S HIR TRANSmON 

It IS said that serious cliecis of climate 
change are more than 10 yeats away But 
the lead times lot transition ol energy system 
can be also very large - say SO to 100 years 
or more Although, there is much discussion 
about alternative fuels and renewable ener¬ 
gy Ihcii share in the total cneigy supply has 
not increased in the Iasi two decades 11 no 
measures are taken while wc wait for sci¬ 
entific uncertainties to resolve the problem 
becomes much bigger What il in the end 
It turns out that the climate c hangc problem 
IS very much there or even worse than we 
expected^ Or that even alter 10 years ot 
rescaichwedo not resolve uncertainties and 
continue to emit in the hope ot good news 
with a very small probability that somehow 
the issue will disappear' Those who ,irc at 
risk walch rising concentrations helplc-ssl> 
Rising concentrations do mc.in less dcvcl 
opmcnl in future loi them Moreover Ihe 
risk lor poor is much worse th.tii lot oti cis 
Some hedging is required loi ihem At hast 
regular deposits in some liind to tdc care 
ol pool in the dev elojiing woi Id is necessary 

Can polluteis decide how much thc> wish 
to abate based on discount rates ot thcir own 
choice' Discussion on discount i lies is incom¬ 
plete il wcdonoiconsidci lead times involved 

1 cad times aic not in terms ol tcc linology 
alone lead times are also rcquiicd to take 
(H-opIc along and not |usi the scientists, or 
the government - lo accept the lesponsi- 
bilitv lo agree to act to decide how to act, 
to tind resouiccs loi the plan of actions and 
to implement and monitor plan of actions 

Democratic processes are slower than one 
realises Iheicfore those no regiet .K- 
tions should he initiated which arc also in 
the interest of the North in leims ol reducing 
local dir pollution reducing fuel hills, for¬ 
mulate pi icing policv to encourage fuel 
substitution and to provide olhci divcisc 
options lo people to choose f lom Low lossti 
fuel prices make it difficult for other modes 
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ti) survive, 0 g. public tranirpoft There is a 
laigc class at those who would rather not 
drisc c g aged, handicapped, children, 
UHinsts and other visitors and need these 
nptjons Thcyeitherlorgotraveloraredcpen- 
ilonl on others who could drive They put 
deniand on oihci persons tune, which should 
he alsti v.ducd Oticn women bear this burden 
Many mothers slay home so they can drive 
their children to school and back 

Thus hmunaiely, reducing CO emissions 
can be almost viewed as a by-product of these 
other act] vitics, which arc also important lo the 
North in terms ol tangible bcnctits Ixad limes 
being large it at least some as tions ,uc initiated 
progress would tvivc been made by the lime 
nKHC com lusivc evidence comes 

Unlortunalcly rai regict can have diHer 
ent meanings to ditlcicm (laiple What is meant 
here IS more pniacltve policies tiuin these as 
il climate change pniblem dixis not exist 

PkISINI vs I I IDRI (jl-NlRAIION 

Il IS argued by P Schclling (1991) that il 
the North cumulates what it would pay tor 
global wanning with adisiount rate it could 
mean trillions ol dollars loi lutuic genera 
Uons the North could spend the same or 
even a small portion ot it loi development 
assistance loi [irescni goner ition instead 
Since a latgc (icicentagc ot tuture gcneia 
lions will he tioni (he South a choice to 
spend on global warming by the Noith 
prefers luiuic ucneration in the South lather 
than the present gcncratiein ol the South 

I hese arguments wliie h appear lo be ralhci 
persuasive exeludc one important possibii 
ity VI/ paying tor energy etiieieney pro)ee is 
in the South now which helps prescni gen 
oration by it'dutinu lossil fuel bills and also 
icduecs luci iclated emissions local and 
global Tliclatiiihelpsthclutuiegencration 
ol the South and North as well Thus there 
need not be eoiitliel ortiadc oil between the 
lwooh|cclivcs ol dealing with global warm 
mg and helping the South at present More 
ove'r if joint imple'menuiion (JI) IS pci mit 
ted It can even help present generation in 
the North by pioviding cheaper option to 
re'duic emissions .u aiound lISS IS per 
tonne carbon achieved by Global Environ 
mem facility (Gl I) as eompated to about 
S> 640 pel tonne ol avoided caibon emissions 
using backstop icelinologics ot non fossil 
fuel variety such .»s ronewable energy tcchmil 
ogles c g solai ami wind (A Manne and 
Richels 19921 Ol course undei tiadabicpermit 
scheme developing countries could receive 
market-cleared price whic h wil I be' much higher 
than imromenldl costs given by the GEF or 
piojcct based uists which may lx; given undei 
joint implcmentdtiun schemes Fhus both ol 
these are inlenor to tradable permits scheme 
horn the Mcwpoint ol the South 

EMmiONS IKOM Srniiii in PiRsni iivi 

South has notfeenclitcd tram the poltuutm 
as the North hax It is not conect to say that 


everypne emits There is a (fiffimnee be¬ 
tween those who emit more than their share 
ot absorption capacity of the atmosphere on 
per capita basis and those who emu less than 
that This range can be approximately 0 ^t 
to 0 6t per peison, based on the tact (hat out 
of nearly eight billion Ions emitted by 6 
billion persons 1 to 4 billion tons is ab 
sorbed by various mechanisms such as 
oceans, forests agriculture and other -1 c 
0 6t |)cr capita emissions may be umsidercd 
acceptable levels I his is the same as Chi 
na s current emissions II absorption eapac 
tty IS ditficult lo allocate on per c apita basis 
anothci basis couid he to decide on the basis 
ot per capita emissions below the woild 
average (I 151 in 1990) and above' the woi Id 
avc'rtige Thud basis to assign responsibiliiy 
could be that based on the marginal damage 
If concentrations from the North from 1950 
onwards ate pul lo zero then the South couid 
go on lor anothei century or longci without a 
concern foi climate change It emissions tieim 
1990 onwards ol North arc put lo zero South 
can still begin to clean up existing eunec'nti.i 
Uons baausc South s emissions an.' below the 
atmospheric cleansing capacity Ihen South 
could in lutuie reac h much htghersiabilisaiion 
levels than is possible it North Keeps i milling 
at the picsent oi even at leduccd rile On the 
other hand North needs to reduce even it 
emissions Ol coneentiations lie m South liom 
1990 me put to zc'it) 1 his ciitena is a maiginal 
damage pnneiplc and can be usetui to du lele 
when non Annex I shall te'duce 

While the concentration liability heloic 
1990 could he dealt with scpaiately it is 
impeirtanl to slop ti riding immediately 
Inieroatiunal negolialions take a long time 
lo sleip lic'e 1 ‘ing by the Neirth fot this 
purpose conccntiation levels ol each coun 
liv alter 1990should sciveasabench maik 
for all possible tuiuie negotiations Phis 
leads us to the next issue ol North South 
transicr This would prevent ticc riding and 
precipitate some action even while matters 
aie being negotiated While issues such as 
past coneentiations population can be dis 
cussed idler accepting this ptinciple ot 
accountability alter 1990 could lead to 
prudent bch.i viour and act as some detenent 
to all against wasteful consumption 

Noriii Soi ru 'ntANsu rs 

North-Soulh transfers are justified on 
several grounds as suggested below These 
grounds arc not mutually exclusive that is 


if payment is matte for one, it eotfi<l 
sometimes - but not always -- exdiKle the 
other The basis for North-South transfers 
arc not just the past concentrations, but also 
higher emissions after 1990 and liability for 
adaptation and irreversible damages 

(a) North is using environmental space far 
larger than its fair share whichever way one 
works that out Parikh (1994) caiculotes the 
worth nl this space to be $ 70 billion pci 
year * which is made available at present by 
South to North Ol this, India accounts for 
nearly one touilh This can be considered 
equivalent to the rent ol the environmental 
space 

(h) II pollutcis pay piinciplc applies to 
local pollution why not also (o global 
pollution' 

(c) North s consumption paiierns have put 
development plans of South in jcopatdv 
South can no longer plan their development 
stiategy as il climate change issues do not 
exist the licc'dom that North enjoyed up 
till now F’atikhantKiok imt l991)calcui<iK' 
that just a small shilt ol encigy conservation 
fxilic y Ironi saving oil lo saving coal can cost 
India % MX)xl() (1989 90 price') sinipiv in 
fuel subsiiiulion alone cxcliicliiii; c jiiliil 
costs lor that clnngc they suggest that 
these arc economy wide incicinintal costs 
which u'siilt Iroiii divcisioii ol iialional 
policies to work on ilimitc cluingc issues 
thus ihiscomponciit isduc tosiii ill iinouni 
ol mitiuation cxjrectid from Soiilh ( li 
mUccliingc issues also disc It iiicniioiiol 
policy makcis scicnlislsandNGOs oltcii 
the fiisi latc one's Irom moie picssing is 
sues 

(d) I bird requirement loi North South 
iranslei comes Irom the impacts ol cliniale 
change that South will undei go loi no t lult 
ol Its own Ihcsc impacts ire ol two lyjiis 
tnc'v cisiblc damage costs to be coinjH iisalcd 
and adajitation costs imposed due to del ly 
by North in mitigaiion I he climalc change 
liability lor iiieveisiblc damages iv likely to 
be too high to be insuicd lirsi to those who 
will he atlccted by it Flic damagc'/dda|)ta 
tion c osts ranges I rom c osts due to me i eased 
cKcuirence ol extieme events loss ot live¬ 
lihood trom fishing tarming loss ol lives 
due to heat higher cooling costs and many 
olhei adaptation costs Cline (1992) A1 
though insurance can he anothci toim ol 
Iransler Will Ihe North pay tor dykes in 
Bangladesh or give migration rights and 
compensate for shifting and rehabilitation lo 
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people Irum Maldives'’'Unfortunately, bur* 
den ot adapution is too vague to seek for 
Lompcnsation Since there is no way of 
lecovenng this liability after 50 years from 
generations that may have caused the dam¬ 
age and that may no longer exist best course 
IS stionger mitigation by the North now 
Mechanisms for transici can range from trans¬ 
fers thniugh carbon tax collec ted in the North 
technology tiansfei |oint impic-mcntation 
tradable quotas, super funds and so on 


Li AO iiY Noriii lo ni Foil owi o us Soi iii 


K’Ce expects Annex I countries to take 
the lead in reducing CO emissions as they 
account loi 75 percent ot global emissions 
I loss does one envisage a global emission 
reduction scenaiio in this context' Average 
per capita emission levels provide ai riterion 
that piosidcs some guidelines Although 
this IS not explicitly stated in the F C ( C it 
IS this criterion that puts Denniaik and 
Netherlands in Annex I category and China 
anil India in the othci Ihose ssho have less 
pi I capita emissions than woild average 
hav' less icsponsibtliiy Ilu dispiiitv tan 
be gauged b\ ilu fait that ibout three fourth 
of fMipiilaiionhavc less than the woild avci age 
loiisiimption I’ci lapita emission IS ilsoan 
mdiiiit mdiiaioi of liMiie siaiidaids fill 
suihsUndaidsaicachiivcd it will hi iiiif iii 
to isk them to icduce It all countries had 
the hvinu stand lids similai to those in India 
and f hiiia Ihcic would not havi bun 
I otiiiiilt ilions accumulated as of today ind 
till piohlini lould have been postponed bv 
m.inv dll idis 

I cl us luin lo K lya identity which says 


( _ ^ X ^ X ^ 

I II bon ' ^ P"PU 

emission s •'bon ciiciev luioii 

mtinsity consumption (I) 
ol imrgs (lei capita 
system 

1 his idcniitv ncidslobc modified lo include 
CiDPIoi biltii uiideisianding ibouilhc role 
ol iiononiii divelopmcill 

( ^ X f 

c irbon ^ 

emission ‘■‘"bon ‘-'"'••fSy 

intensity ol intensity 
energy system ol GDP 

X Y X ^ 

N population (2) 


(iDP per 
lapita 

Parikh smodilicaiionol Kaya identity helps 
us to see the consequences associated with 
emissKut slabilisalioii or reduction The rate 
ol change m caibon emissions from equa¬ 
tion (2) can be seen as below 
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It 1 $ clear that m the near future, population 
decrease or per capita GDP decrease are not 
plausible alternatives Thus, carbon inten¬ 
sity of energy system and energy intensity 
ol GDP not only have to be reduced to compen¬ 
sate lor increase in carbon due to increase 
in GDP and population but also go beyond 
that If total emissions have lo be reduced 
Parikh identity also suggests that in the 
long-term population reduction, GDP 
stabilisation and other such measures that 
may be considered drastic by today's stan¬ 
dards will he in the arena of desirable options 
if climate change problem turns out to be 
moil- serious than it appears texlay 

( iiANoi Ol Rah oi-Gkowiii 

Before one stabilises or reduces caibon 
emissions one usually has to change the 
growth rates (in a monolonii function 11 
d’e/di turns/CIOot negative first bcfoiedc/ 
dt dix’si Equation (1) toi dc/dt suggests that 
a second derivative ol Paiikh identity could 
lead to 16 terms lo put it simply first one 
stops glowing the ever increasing growth 
rate Fill example fossil fuel giowth lalis 
in North used to be in the range ol 5 per 
cent to 7 pci cent in the 70s which has conic 
down to 0 per uni or ±1 per cent On the 
othei hand emission growth rates in South 
increased till UOs but aic showing signs of 
diii'lei tiioti 111 many mafor countries such 
as fndia and ( Inna due lo leduced popula 
tioii giowih but mainly due to leduciion in 
energy intensity ol (iDP (b/S ) and to some 
oxteni in caibon mil nstlicstr/E) Yil these 
growth rates aic it high levil and luilhei 
icduction in these erowth rates is rcquiieil 
al tei whii h they wi II also ha ve to be siabi hsed 
ol coiiise altei many decades A plausible 
time table ol how the lead taken by Annex 
I countries can be followed up by Annex If 
IS indicated in Fable 2 

III ixiiNi, SiKAiKiiis III Eai I Cn\i 11 Nia 

Sumnnttising this one can say that in 
ordei to meet (he challenge considi i In-dg 
mg by .ictions on loin fronts 

- Obtain beliei inlormation liom R and D 
on how serious is the clallcnge and lo 
reduce tinccilamiics in global warming 
and Its '.kcly impacts Although this in 
formation ts exiiemcly valuable one can 
not wait till It arrives because ol the 
uncei taintics and lag times as wiciated with 
all R and Dacli vines ingencral andc limate 
change in particular 

Develop technologies lot rcxiucing depen¬ 
ded c on losstl fuels Ihis includes non 
fossil technologies i c lencwable sources 
vuch as solar wind or hiom.iss on lotatKin 
basis as well as energy at In icnl technologies 

- Exploic cheaper invi stmeni opportunities 
in the South and leducc their rise in 
emissions thiough cneigy clficicnt tcch- 
nolog cs and dillercnt development pat 
terns Consider this also as compensation 
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mechanisms from the North under polili- V 
tion-pay*pnnciple Global Environmental 
Facility set up recently to serve the requite- 
ment by FCCC to find incremental costs 

- Deal with the larger issue ot change in 
consumption patterns in the North aftd 
subsequently .South 

- North-South tianslers aie inevitable 
whcthci one considers lent ol the environ* 
mental space third party insurance 
lor vulnerable poor transfers by collect¬ 
ing carbon tax in the North, technology 
transfer, joint implementation lor c arbon 
reduction proiects or tradable permits Not 
all of these arc mutually exclusive 

Note 

{This IS a revised version of papei that was 
presented at Outlook 94 organised by 
AHARL Canheiia Austialia dtiiing Ecbru 
aiy 1 t 1994 and later at Montreux Geneva, 
in Match 1994 I am gialelul to PG Rahu for 
his valuable lomments and Kavikumai lor 
icscaich assistance Mahesh Mohan has 
patiently typed vaiious versions of this papei | 

* If the woild had a balanced development, 
cviiyonc would have a caibon cmissi >ns 

1 niitlcincnt of I I ( pei vcai Due to the 
skcwidmiomi disiiibiitiun in I99<)thcirs 
emitted 75 pu cent ol emissions lathcrthan 
then shaic ol 25 pci cent ol the total 
emissions ol 5 6 billion ions l*iliy pci cent 
ol 5 6 billion tons is 2 X billion tuns ol 
cxciss cmicsions which is the extent ol 
c nvii oiirncntal subsidy provided by the DCs 
lo ihi 1C s It IS assumed that while the Inst 
billion tons could hi icduced at a cost ot 
% |5 |Ki ton the next 2 billion tons would 
losi much mole since the cost uses expo¬ 
nentially Assuming loi simplicity an 
avciage cost of 5 25 |K'I ton loi the cnliic 

2 K billion tons ol emissions the boutb 
Ninth tiansici oi subsidy is appioximalety 
S 70 billion equivalint per vcai 
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DISCUSSION 


^Sealing the Fate of Non-Maratha Castes 

Suha& Palshikar 


THIS IS in icsponsc to Gail ()ni\cill s 
cutnmentaiy on tho demand loi tenaining 
the Univcisity of Poona ( Mahaiashtia 
Polilicsotrultiiie .APW Aiijiust 11 , IW 4 ) 
Phiiley, Shethu and Amhedkai have bcLoine 
an impoitani intellectual heiitagc loi 
progiessivcs (in particular in Maliaiaslrtra) 
and they togethei torm a ladical tradition 
With a untversttv named alter Ambedkai 
and one (albeit agiiculluial) altei Phulev 
It IS only natural that the Ic^tacy ot Shahii 
be lutin)!ly iccopnised Yet as Omvedt s 
uimmcntaiy suggests the lesponsc ol 
'progicssives inMaluraslUr.ilothisdciiiand 
IS less than enthusiastic Whs ’ Oiu pai 
answei loulil be biiaiise all pio>’n 
(except those uiih ilu collect iioliiu.il 
line in this 1,ISC the KSPlitielaielli.iliiii inu' 
Onthcolhei hand it mas also he noted that 
the ‘pohlics ol niakiiiu such a deiiiaiicl in 
the context of eineigciil Olt(' politics is an 
impoitaiil reason behind the lukeisaiiii 
response 

Gail Oinvedi is riuhl in savine dial the 
demand lor lenaiiiiiiePoon.i I hiiv cl sits ilic i 
Raiarstii Shahii is a politic il one .iiid ii is 
on iiohtic jl gioiiiidsihai ii should he indeed 
(p 212 K) Two points iiiav be mentioned 
ahoiil this pohlics ol ciilluic Piobihivihe 
pioponenisol ihtsdeinaiulexpeci icsisi nice 
from Hiahnians/llindutsa panics vcheicbv .1 
cultuial divide between illahmanic llindtiica 
andBtihu|anSania|caiiheexp«sed It would 
he naive to expect I linduis 1 loices to oppose 
this demand In l.icl duiine the last ph.isi 
ol the Natriaiiiai movenicni (lor icnaniine 
Maiathwadalhiiveisitv) ilu Sanghpaiivai s 
was among the most vocileious voices 
supiMiiting the dem.ind Ol late the Sangh 
paiivar is consciously subieclmc’ itsell to a 
changed social composition I his ch.ingc 
leads to a changed public posiiion on 
ideologic.il and culluial issues also At least 
in the one month since the HSP made this 
demand loiniallv on liih 27 no public 
sialemeni aeainsi die dem.ind h.iscome lioin 
the liiiitliilv.i loiccs In such a sitii.ilion the 
political .ispecloltheclem.ind vi/ esposinc 
Ilmdutva loices is not likeK to meet with 
much success Wc have .ilieadv witnessed 
skilliil appiopiiation ol Ambeclk.ii and 
Phulev bv liiiicliilva loices The .Saniaiasata 
Mane hoi imhisioiiol Phulev Anibedk.ii in 
the daily piayei ot RSS.iieonlv suivciticial 
examples In Maiaihi the wmings ot 
SheshraoMoiav'andSlI IVshp.inde have 
ccmsisienllv argued Anibctlk.ii s tavouiable 
iiiclin.iiion towaids the Ilmdutva pro|ecl 
Ihcicloie, ilmdutva forces aie not likely to 


wage seiious opposition to the demand ol 
giving Sliahu s name to Poon.i University 
lire l.ut that Sh.ihii s name is assciciaied 
with Shivap will couiiteibalance Shalui s 
long-dtaw n battle w itli lliahman 01 ihodoxy 
And anyway when the issue galhcis 
rnonientuni the Sangh panvai will dclinitely 
sei/e this oppoilimitv lot ende.iiing itsell to 
the bahutan masses bv upholding the demand 
llowcvei theie seems to he another 
political aspect ol this demand which 
comes to the lore at the end ol tiail 
Omvedi s lepoii ip 2 l 2 d) tlvpassing the 
luce sections j>l b.ickwaicl casies m the 
si lie Kanshi Rain seems to be wooing the 
M.n ilh.i comninniiy (t.iil Oinvcdi seems 
to be endoismc this v« hen she says ilicie 
IS one lind ispcilollhc HSP s vcision ol 
bahuian pohlics thai conics loiw ltd 
cle.nlv in Ihc demand lot I ikinc Shahu s 
n.imc I h.ii IS ol coiiise die iccogniiion ol 
the M iiaiha Kunhi coninuniiiy .is a m.i)oi 
p.iil ol die Hahiiian Satii.i; 

S.iclly cnoiich Sh.ihn M.ihnai is ni.idc a 
symbol alti.iilinc ihc M 11 ilh.i Kunbi 
coniiiuiniiv i.iihci thin die ciiiiic Hahni in 
S.iniai Ihis I'oc. i.:jinsi (lad Oinvcdi s 
own accouni ol Sh.ihii s conliibulion lo Ihc 
nphll .ind awakininc ol h.ihni.ins llivinc 
dills I old me cl Sh.ihn 10 die piidc ol VI 11 iih 1 
coiniminilv she coes on 10 aicuc dial 
Maraihas ate tioi 1 poweilcil casie ctoiip iti 
M.ih.ii.ishlia 

I he Mai .Ilh.i Kunbi coniniiniitvdcliniielv 
pciloinied .1 hisioiical lolc in Ic idiiic Ilu 
ili.ihtiiincl.il movement and cic.iiinc 1 
bahiii.in 1 onsciousiiess anioin' Ihc m.isses 
cliiinic the mclcpendcnce pciiod Hill .illci 
inde|>enclenci this commiiniiv alone in.idc 
pohiic.il g.iins cioiindinc its politics in die 
b.ihiii initlcolocy lhcpohiic.il iticlm.ilcii.il 
g.iins made by the M iiathas in the si iie h.ivc 
cie.ited a lupluie betwc’en them .ind the test 
ol the B.ihu|.iiis Whelhei it be mmisteiial 
posiiionsmihesialec.ibmc loi pn sidentships 
ol /ilia p.iiisli.ids 01 f)( ( b.inks 01 
ch.iitm.inships ol siig.ii co opei.itives the 


maiority ot the cK-cxipants aic Marathas This 
IS nut an aceiauni NohcKly claims that all 
Maiathas aie powcilul Yet the tact (hat 
political and material powci in the stale is 
eontiolled by the Maraiha leadership cannot 
bedenicd Agamsiihisbackgroundthetlaim 
that Maiathas loim a ma|t>i part ol (he 
Bahuian Samai c.in be nothing but 
legilimisation ot die piesem Gongicss- 
ctommaled politics m the state By wooing 
the M.ii.ith.is the BSP is tiying (o itin away 
1 1 om (he ical c onl 1 oniation the one .igainst 
the ( ongiess 

I uithei G.iil Omvedt has also c h.illenged 
the Mai.ithii/Kiinbi distinction line the 
giounci level leality ol Maialha Kunbi 
lelationshipisconiphc.iled Andyel isiinot 
a l.icl thal Kunbis Imcl a place in the list 
piepaied by the M.uid.il C oniniission .iiicl 
the Maialh.is do nol ’ Oiicc wc .ne lempiecl 
lodeny .my chsiiiuiion beivvee 11 Kunbis and 
M. II. nil IS Wc conic d.incclonslv closeiothc 
position ol die Maiath I Mall is.mch (nven 
Its pio M Hath I posiiion II SIC ns dm die 
HSI'm.iy nol iltci .ill lu .ivcisi 10 111 kmc 
liiciicls with Ihc likes ol Ihc Mai ith.l 
M.ih.is.ingh I Ins will le.idii lo ibicbio heilv 
ot pation like iiuIiiIl’c 111 iiliUidc low.iicisdie 
non M.ii.ilh 1 c istc s 

Ideologic .illy il die 11 ihii| III idcolocv is 
lo Ic id ns .invvvhcic ilicii 11 Ii is lo iciin lo 
die non M.it.idi.i c isics || is noi mciclv a 
c|ciestii'n ol m.i|OMty 01 iiiiniciie il sium'lh 
Ihceoiiecpt bihii|in eoniiolese nieeinlol 
thcilcpiivcdm isses ind ipiomisc olbiiii.iiiL’ 
them III the pohiic.il loie lioni Hiddinc' loi 
Kunbi M uadi I suppoil ip 'I ’O) .md niule 
iccocnilionol die Ic.idnic' lole ol die M 11 ilh.i 
communiiy .11 this luneiiiu is 1 sii itegy 
whieh IS bound lo sell die polilie il l.ilc ol 
non M.ii.ith.i castes .11 k.isi loi anothet 
dec .idc 

Notes 

I Shcshi.iei Mill IV S.iv.iik II iiicliI liiielilliiv 1(1 
I k ( liikil.is.ik \bliv I Niiiii il Pcihlic iliini 
N.iiielccl I'lhS mil S ivaik ii.iiielic S.iniai 
k.ii.in Silyi oil Vipiiy.is l<,i|hails 
I’lihlie.tlieiii Pune IW* 

S II He slip.iinle Sivilkll te llllJ| IpJ 
llmeliilv.ivicliII leh.iC hikilsak Mckli K.i|li.ins 
Piihlic.iliKii Pune im)2 


For the Attention of Authors 

The compulsion to limit the size of issues on account of steeply rising 
newsprint and other costs and a sizeable backlog of material awaiting 
publication lead us to request that papers submitted for publication be 
not over 10,000 words, including tables and notes and references 

It ts helpful if contributions in word-processed format are accompanied 
by floppy disc copies, in Wordstar preferably The latter will be returned 
after use 
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INSTITUTE OF ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Announoament 


Th« Institute of Economic Qrowth (lEQ) has set up a Development 
Planning Centre with the help of an endowment grant from the 
Planning Commission. Government of India. Centre’s work will be 
devoted to research in strategic, indicative planning, sustainable 
development designs and policy studies from the angle of long¬ 
term national development goals and social security. The Centre 
will also from time to time function as a Think Tank for the Planning 
Commission. The research activities of the Centre will follow a 
specific programme worked out by its Advisory Committee. 

The Centre's organisational structure provides for 1/3rd core faculty 
employed on regular basis and- 2/3rd visiting/contractual term 
appointments for short durations ranging from few months to few 
years. The latter category of professionals will be offered higher 
emoluments. Professional of high standing, including those working 
abroad, may be invited on visiting basis. Recruitment will be made 
from Associate to Professorial levels. 

in the near medium-term the research of the Development Planning 
Centre will be focused on strategies and policies for generating 
employment in industry and agricultural sectors. Policy-focused 
monetary sector studies are also of concern to the Centre in the 
medium term. 

Professionals desirous of working and contributing to the medium 
and long term programmes of the Development Planning Centre 
are requested to send to the undersigned; (1) A copy of up-to-date 
curriculum-vitae, (2) Copies of recent papers published in 
professional journals. (3) Project proposal in brief and (4) Preference 
ordering between the core/visiting/contractual assignment and 
expected emolument. For further details write or contact at the 
address given below. 

S.N. Mishra 
Director, lEG 


Director 

institute of Economic Growth 
Delhi University Enclave 
Delhi - 110 007. 


Ph: 0091-11-7257365 

FAX: 0091 -11 -7257410 

EMAIL: System <^indelieg.ernet.in 

Tel: GROVyrTH 


fttaad b)r KnikMi luy s 


rioa Am and Induiuies, I5I, A-Z ladiMml Bmm, 
Mm far SMweinlM Tium fram Hitkan Hame. tM, 


tw K a dam Mail. U***" Fanl. Brndiay 4Q0 9tS 
HaHiliiatli ftaad. Boasbay-dW 001. 
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UNAUOtTEO FINANCIAL RESULTS (PROVISIONAL) OF 

SIX MONTHS ENDED 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1994 



Rs in Crores 


SIX MONTHS ENDED 

YEARENDED 
3131994 


3091994 

3091993 

cross SAUS AND OTHER INCOME 

269 58 

224 63 

50982 

NET SALES 

250 83 

207 31 

47692 

OTHER INCOME 

1003 

970 

1654 

TOTAL EXPENDITURE 

209 48 

178 52 

41014 

PROFIT before Inicrett end Depreciation 

5138 

38 49 

83 32 

INTEREST 

1962 

1766 

34 30 

GROSS PROFIT after intercat but before 

Depreriation and Taxation 

3176 

2083 


DEPRECIATION 

80S 

814 


PROVISION FOR TAXATION 

- 

- 

mmm 

NET PROFIT 

2371 

1269 


PAKHfP EQUITY SHARE CAPITAL 

3785 

32 42 


RESERVES excluding revaluation raaerve 



23365 

EPS (Annualiaed on weighted average capital) 

1320 

782 

1014 

Note 

Oriaaa Synthetics Ltd (OSL) was merged with the Company m January 1994 with ellset from 
tat February 1912 Accordingly, the figures lor the corresponding six months In previous year taieluds 
the wertdng resulls of OSL lor Ihe said period 

1 HIGHLIGHTS I 

• Expansion in capacity of Paper by 15,500 tonnes b) 75500 tonnes eomplelad It JK Paper Mdls Further 
expansion of cajiacity by 50,000 tonnes taken on hand, making 9w total capacity 125,000 TPA 

• Expansion m Cement cspaaty at Lakshmi Cement from 6 lac tonnas to 15 lac loffiiesseliadulsd to be 
commissioned this year Further expansion to 20 lac tonnes being Implementod 

• P8F A PFY capacity al Orissa Synthetics increased to 28,200 tonnes Further expansion to 38,000 tonnes 
on hand 

• GDR Issue of US $ 55 million successfully compitted m October 1994 



(Fomifriy STRAW PRODUCTS LTD) 
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Contextualising Plague 

Now that the frenzy of the plague has subsided, it is time to take a careful 
look at the socio-economic and political factors that were responsible lor 
the epidemic The outbreak cannot be viewed independently of the 
recurrent epidemics of communicable diseases m di^ercnt parts of the 
country An examination ot the resurgence of epidemics in the 198(K 
in order to locate the plague cpisixle in the appropnatc context 2981 

IPRs and Technology Transfer 

North south polarisation has seldom been so sharp on any issue as it is at 
present on intellectual property rights (IPRs) The inclusion of IPRs in the 
Uruguay Round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations created a stir among 
the developing countries who fear that this would provide absolute power 
to the developed countries to dominate them in matters of trade and 
technology An analysis of the theoretical underpinnings ot the problem of 
IPRs in the context ot international technology transfer and research 
and development 2990 


‘Gramavikas* of Raiegan 

Ralegan is an atypical village in 
western Maharashtra where it is 
claimed people have pulled 
themselves up by their bootstraps 
asserted independence in 
decision making from govcmmenl 
.igcncies evolved a responsible 
and responsive civil society and 
in general achieved impressive 
successes in all round development 
To understand the experience 
ot Ralegan it is necessary to 
take seriously the villagers' own 
explanation ol the changes the 
emphasis on moral development 
in their lives in the past two 
decades 2969 


Electoral Battlelines 

The social base of must of 
the candidates representing 
dillerent parties in the forthcoming 
Andhra FTadesh assembly 
elections is virtually the same 
The maionty ol the tickets have 
gone to candidates belonging 
to the BC, SC and 

ST catcgoncs 2958 

While the chief minister’s 
attempt to push through early 
elections in Maharashtra has 
been toiled by the chief election 
commissioner the choice bctorc 
the state’s elector<ric, between 
the Congress led by Sharad Pawar 
and the BJP-Shiv Sena combine, 

IS very limited 2959 


Forfeiting the Past 

Some of those who lent active 
intellectual and political support to 
the ‘shilanyas in Ayodhya and to the 
demolition ol the Babn masjid later 
arc among the Indian hosts ol the 
third World Archaeology Congress 
scheduled to he held in Delhi 
next month 2961 


Irrigation Management 

Reform of irrigation management 
making tor greater invotvemeiu ot 
and responsibility for the users is 
imperative not just tor financial reasons 
but for realising the lull potential 
of imgatcd agnculture 2965 


Linked Freedoms 

1 he juxtaposition of economic and 
soci^ nghts against political and 
democratic rights is a tavounte ploy 
of governments, but m fact ail 
nghts arc complementary 2957 


Uttarakhand Movement 

The political scene in UP is 
undergoing a significant change with 
new forces asserting themselves 
in the Uttarakhand movement 2964 


New Trade Bloc? 

Will the Asia Pacific Economic 
Co-operation (AreC) project become 
an Amencan-dominated trade bloc, 
moving It away from what it was 
meant to be’’ 2968 












LETTERS TO EDITOR 


' Draft Forest Bill 

IN his article on the Draft Forest Bill 
(EPtV, August 20) Ramachandra Guha has 
rightly elaborated the multidimensional 
interests of the key actors involved in the 
management of forest resources. However, 
on many counts the analysis remains 
incomplete. . 

The analysis has ignored the whole 
process of ‘power relations' operating in 
the management of forests. To be more 
specific, there is a systematic ‘patronage 
linkage’ clearly seen in the process of 
forest denudation where the pre.sencc of 
the political elite cutting across different 
party affiliations is felt. Nowhere in the 
presentation of Cuba's views is the process 
of patronage explained. The very non¬ 
committal nature of Cuba’s classification 
of ‘interest groups’ is perhaps a trap where 
one misses the source of the plundering 
and thereby ignores the ‘masters in control’. 
In the case of Andhra Pradesh, it is a 
public fact that a good number of party 
representatives belonging to both the ruling 
and opposition parties are involved in the 
organised timber trade. Penalising the 
honest forest officers who come in the 
way of the political elite’s profit-seeking 
IS a common thing and the officers are 
either transferred or silenced with 
professional threats. The intercon¬ 
nectedness of the political patronage of 
the illegal timber trade is such that 
everyone is involved, including forest 
officials, unemployed rural youth who 
wish to make easy money and local political 
representatives. 

Cuba refers to Section 64 of the bill that 
empowers forest officers to arrest anyone 
without a warrant merely on reasonable 
suspicion. However he nowhere demands 
the incorporation of any clause that would 
make guilty officers accountable to the 
public. It IS true that one should expose the 
undemocratic clauses of the bill and 
demand their deletion. More than this, we 
should also pose counter-questions about 
the accountability of those in power 
towards citizens in the implementation of 
the act. Though the proposed bill provides 
scope for the victims to appeal to higher- 
ups in case of excesses committed by the 
forest bureaucracy, this is only an appeal 
which may or may not be consider^. If 
forest officers commit any ‘excesses’ or 
atrocities on the tribal people, no specific 
legal arrangement is even suggested. It 
may be. argued that the acts against 
atrocities on scheduled tribes and castes 
take care of such instances, but these legal 


measures are rarely enforced where ‘big 
powers’ are involved. Cuba's article ended 
halfway without explaining the ramifi¬ 
cations of this clause in the Forest Bill. 

Finally, the whole debate does not yet 
attempt to think of evolving an alternative 
restructuring mechanism at the village 
level either on Candhian communitarian 
or Marxist collectivist lines. It is high 
time that the debate should explore the 
constitutional possibilities of application 
of the Sixth Schedule to the tribal regions 
where forest and other resources are locally 
managed and protected. 

B Janardiun Rao 

Warangal 

Bankim’s Hindu India 

TANIKA SARKAR’s ‘Imagining a 
Hindu India; Bankim’s Later Writings’ 
(September 24) is yet another attempt to 
trace present day communalism (of BJP 
variety) to Bankim Chandra. Bankim 
Chandra was a conservative Hindu, and in 
a way ultra nationalist. He believed, like 
mo.st of the intellectuals of his time (under 
the influence of the British orientalists), 
in the golden days of India and possibiiity 
ol Its revival. Since the golden days pre¬ 
dated the Islamic period of Indian history, 
what was to be revived was Hindu in 
origin. If his espousal of revival of Hindu 
religion makes him the fountainhead of 
communalism of today, then the British 
orientalists were as much responsible. 
Nowhere did Bankim Chandra try to find 


out the culpability of the Muslims in Indian 
history as alleged by Sarkar. 

Sarkar refers to Bankim Chandra’s view 
of Mughals having looted the riches ot 
Bengal. Tom out of context this shows 
Bankim Chandra’s anti-Muslim bias. But 
Bankim Chandra was in fact comparing 
the Pathan rule in Bengal (during which, 
according to him Bengal reached the height 
of her glory) with Moghul rule, when he 
felt the decline of Bengal started. Sarwar 
Jahan of Rajshahi University has very 
successfully refuted allegations of anti- 
Muslim bias of Bankim Chandra. 
Curiously, there is no reference to his 
works in Sarkar’s article. 

R P CoswAMi 

Addis Ababa 

Kin Confusion 

IN the article ‘Andhra Pradesh: Tclugu 
Desam's Comeback Fight' by M Shatrugna 
(October 22), it is mentioned, in 
connection with agitation for total 
prohibition by women leaders, that 
Chandra Raja Kumari is the wife oi late 
CPI general secretary C Rajeswar Rao 
This IS not true Raia Kumari is a niece 
(elder brother's daughter) ot C Rajeswar 
Rao. The wife ot late Rajeswar Rao is 
Saviiramma who is in her lute 7()s and 
lives in Makhdhoom Bhavan, the state 
CPI headquarters. 

C Ramachandra 

Hyderabad 
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Prices Keep Rising 


T he success of economic reform and Us further advance, it 
has been emphasised repeatedly, depend on the achievement 
and maintenance of macro-economic stability. That was the 
justification lor the government adopting tough stabili.sation 
measures to the point of even choking many sources of growth 
such as government and public sector development programmes 
and commercial bank credit to the prexfuctive sectors Apart 
from the national income losses, these measures have severely 
hurt the economy’s employment potential. But for all that, the 
achievement on the intlation front has been notably incomplete 
and. what is more, eminently fragile The adverse output and 
employment effects ol the stabilisation programme have, in 
other words, outweighed their supposed positive cliccts on 
inllation This is not altogethci unexpected, by any means 
Inflation m particular and macro-economic stabilisation in 
general are far more complex matters than suggested by 
monetarist theology Studies on inflation m our own country 
have shown how non-moneiary factors, such as fiHxJ supply 
and government buffer-stock operations, Itxidgrain pro¬ 
curement and other adminustered prices, mca.surcs calculated 
to curb the holding power of rich farmers and tradcis, import 
prices and even the widening disparity between the growth ol 
commodity output and the rise in services sector incomes play 
a far more important role than the quintessential monetary 
factors. 

No wonder inflation has shown a dogged persistence in the 
jKisi-reform period. In 1990-91, the year of macro-economic 
chaos, there was a 12.1 per cent price rise in the general 
whole.sale price index (WPI). In the following fiscal year, there 
was a two-step devaluation ol the rupee which stimulated price 
expectations and the annual rate of rise in the WPI rose to a 
peak of 16 per cent in August/September 1991. Overall there 
was a rise of 13.6 per cent in the WPI in 1991-92 when there 
also occurred a fall in foodgrains production by 4.S per cent 
(from 176.4 million tonnes to 168.4 million tonnes) and in all¬ 
crop output by 1.9 per cent. In 1992-93 when there was a 6.9 
per cent rise in foodgrains output to 180 million tonnes and a 
3.9 per cent rise in overall agricultural production, the inflation 
rate did come down to 7 per cent. However, the following year, 
despite agricultural production remaining high, there was a 
rise of 10.8 per cent in the WPI. And in the cunrent financial 
year so far, the rise in the WPI has been 6.2 per ccnt.While this 
may be somewhat lower than the 8.2 per cent rise in the 
comparable period last year, it has to be kept in mind that this 
year’s rise has come over last year’s high 1^ level. Over the 
last 12-month period, the RUeofrise in the Wnhas accelerated 
to 9 per cent from 8.7 per cient in the previiHis 12-nionth period. 
This has happened d^pite expectations of a bumper agricultural 


crop, with 187 million tonpes of ftxxJgrains and an overall nse 
of 3 per cent in agricultural production. 

More than the general inflation rate, it is the nature of the 
price rise which has bceh especially disquieting. During the 
past 12 months, the nse in prices of every major commodity 
group has gathered momentum, with the highest increase of 
10.5 per cent occurring in the ‘primary articles’ group. The 
deleterious consequences of the rising inflation are to be seen 
most clearly In the cost of living indexes, reflecting how the 
poorer groups have been affected. In the 12-m(Hith period 
ending this .September, the CPI for agricultural labourers shot 
up by 12.4 per cent and that tor industi lal workers by 11.2 per 
cent. In both cases the rates of increase have been 
substantially higher than those in the previous 12-month 
period. But even the consumer prices indexes do not fully 
reflect the price incrca.ses in some of the items of mass 
consumption. For instance, in the pa.st year and a half, since 
March 1993. the price index for pulses has risen by 51.5 per 
cent and that tor vegetables has doubled. Many other 
commixiitics of common consumption like jowar, bajra. tea, 
coffee and vegetable oils and oilseeds have all experienced 
very sharp price increases. 

A glance at the inflation graph over a longer time-span docs 
bring out that the post-relorm period has seen the highest rates 
of inflation since the beginning of the I980.s. Inflation had 
been relatively moderate in the 1980s, the rate of price 
increase did not exceed 8.!^r cent in any year except 1980- 
81 when it was 9.8 per cent. The average annual rate of 
inflation for the decade as a whole was 7.2 per cent. On the 
other hand, in the past four years the annua) inflation rate has 
ranged from 8.3 percent to 13.7 percent, with the average rate 
exceeding 10.5 per cent. 

All this only drives home the point that in a scarcity-ridden 
economy inflation control, and control of prices of goods of ‘ 
commtm consumption in particular, cannot be left to market 
forces. Prudent use of the government’s foodgrains stocks in 
combination with administrative measures to curb speculation 
by traders was called for. In the past the threat of use of the 
Essential Commodities Act served as a deterrent and helped to 
curb inflationary expectations. But presumably in keeping 
with the market-friendly economic policies, the act has not 
been invoked at all recently. 

More importantly, there are aspects to the structural adjust¬ 
ment pack^ which are inherently inflationary. In the first • 
place, there has been a marked shift of investment and 
production in favour of industries catering to upper middle 
cla.ss consumption. Again, Uic government has mkle strenu- 
<His attempts to secure larger exports of agricultural and agro- 





based products as alsoof manufactured goods 
of common consumption. A third source of 
inflation is to be found in the composition of 
government expenditure, with the propor¬ 
tion (>l consumption expenditure growing, 
even as large tax give-aways have put size¬ 
able additional purcha.sing power in the hands 
of the richer sections of society. Finally, the 
government's economic policy package has 
encotiiaged the creation of massive amounts 
of lii|uidity in the economy unrelated to 
pniductive activity. There has occurred an 
M, increase of as much as Rs 119,700 crorc 
(32.6 percent) in a periixl of just 19 months 
since the end of March 1993, at a time when 
the expansion in productive credit for both 
the commercial and the government sector 
has been notably modest. Net bank credit to 
government expanded by Rs 37,566 crote 
(21.3 per cent) dunng this period and that to 
the commercial sector grew by Rs 32,115 
crore (14.6 per cent). This vast liquidity 
growth has been the outcome of the govem- 
ment'.s policies of inducing capital inflows 
through Fils, GDRs and borrowing from 
abroad. But money, us any undergraduate 
economics student knows, is fungible and 
mcLves smcwthly from the capital market to 
the commodity markets. 

JUDICIARY 

Crime and Punishment 

IF anything is nece.ssary to call the bluff of 
the Indian state’s pretensions to secularism, 
its record in handling the Aytxihya dispute 
shou Id be enough. The recent S upreme Court 
judgment on the issue and its aftermath 
nudge us to an awareness of the farce that 
continues to be perpetrated on the plea of 
solving the dispute, but which is actually 
leading to further ominous developments 
and a sharpening of the communal divide. 

While political pundits and legal luminar¬ 
ies are indulging in the sophisticated exer¬ 
cise ol unravelling the meaning of the equi¬ 
vocal judgment ol the apex court, the fuse of 
a time-bomb is quietly burning away. Inter¬ 
preting the court’s verdict to its own advan¬ 
tage. the Babri Masjid Reconstruction Com¬ 
mittee (BMRC) has claimed the judgment as 
a green signal for the Muslim right to offer 
’namaz’ at the disputed site - a right which 
it is threatening to exercise on December 6. 
the second anniversary of the demolition of 
the Babn masjid. Quite predictably, the 
homicidal bomch of the ‘Sangh parivar’, 
the Bajrang Dal. has come up with a counter- 
threat to forcibly stop the ‘namaz*. Thus 
Ayodhya is awaiting another conflagration. 

But. judging by the way the judiciary 
behaves, one ri^ly cannot fault the BMRC 
for wanting to exercise what it feels to be its 
natural right. The judiciary had remained a 
silent witness for the last two years to the 


illegal construction of a makeshift temple 
on the site of the demolished mosque and 
to the offering of prayers there by Hindu 
devotees. What is sauce for the Hindus 
must be sauce for the Muslims. Why should 
Muslim devotees be denied access to the 
site of the denuilished mosque for their 
prayers, particularly since, as far as living 
memory goes, there had always stood a 
Muslim religious structure there? The 
judiciary which is sworn to the secular 
commitments of the Constitution cannot 
surely discriminate against the rights of a 
minority community. 

Yet the judiciary appears to behave in an 
extremely coy fashion when there are 
demands on it to bring to book culprits 
belonging to the majority community who 
are guilty of slaughtering members of the 
minonty community. The shameful record 
of the avoidance of punishment by crimi¬ 
nals held guilty by government-appointed 
commissions for the massacre ol Sikhs in 
October-November 1984 in Delhi and 
other places bears testimony to the lacka¬ 
daisical attitude of both the prosecuting 
agencies and the judiciary. 

To add insult to the psyche of the victims 
of the 1992 nots the apex court recently 
performed the larce of sentencing BJP 
leader Kalyan Singh, who was chiet minis¬ 
ter of Uttar Pradesh when Babn masjid was 
demolished and whose party cadres 
actively participated in the act ol vanda¬ 
lism, to a day’s impnsonment - when he 
and his party cadres had triggered ofi one 
of the worst communal riots in post- 
independence India. 

THE ECTONOMY 

Savings Gap 

GROSS DOMESTIC SAVING, we are 
assured, has recovered. Going by the pro¬ 
visional estimates, the saving rate, which 
had declined from 24.1 per cent ot GDP in 
1991-92 to 22.1 per cent in 1992-93, has 
revived to24.2 percent in 1993-94. This is 
certainly some cause of satisfaction, no 
matter how much one regrets that it has not 
been possible to raise the .saving rate in 
India to the levels reached in the countries 
of south-east and east Asia, including 
China. The economic performance of these 
countries is currently looked upon with 
great admiration in the context of our 
ongoing economic reforms. These are 
countnes with domestic saving rates of 35 
per cent and more. What is more, they 
have successfully maintained these high 
rates for over a decade and arc continuing 
to sustain them in the 90s. 

If it is true, as is being claimed by (he 
government, that economic growth in the 
country is picking up and that in 1994-93 


the rate bids fair to cross the S per cent 
barrier, it is pertinent to ask if enough 
attention is being paid to accelerating the 
domestic saving rate. As soon as one raises 
this issue, the question comes up of which 
are the sectors of the ecomnny we have to 
concentrate upon for generating the addi¬ 
tional savings. 

• As things stand, the expected revival of 
the saving rate to 24 per cent in 1993-94 
has been due entirely to the household 
sector - on account of what the RBI’s 
latest Annual Report refers to as the 
‘rebound’ in this sector’s savings in the 
form of financial assets trom 7.4 per 
cent in 1992-93 to 10.1 per cent in 
1993-94. The RBI attributes this mainly to 
“increased holdings of currency and bank 
deposits and higher investment in shares 
and debentures by the household sector’’. 
Of the other two .sectors, namely, the private 
corporate sector and the public sector, 
while the former maintained its saving 
rate at 3.3 per cent of GDP, the latter’s 
contribution actually declined Irom 2.1 per 
cent in 1992-93 to 1.3 per cent in 1993-94. 

If our economic growth is to he ba.scd. 
largely even li not altogether, on our own 
savings and if the pace ot growth is to be 
accelerated and sustained tor a reasonable 
length ol time, we have to face squarely 
the question ot raising the saving rale 
significantly above the current level - to. 
say, 30-35 per cent - within the current 
decade. But this cannot he done it the 
public sector abdicates its role Let us not 
forget that over the last three years the tax- 
GDP ratio has declined by 1.4 percentage 
points. And the private corporate sector 
tor Its part continues to he allowed to 
remain a marginal contributor to national 
savings. 

PANCHAYAT RAJ 

Fear of Elections 

AT a recent meeting of state ministers ol 
local government called by the 0 * 601(0 it was 
agreed that elections to local bodies should 
be held before the end of the year in the 
states where they had not been held so far. 
How binding the recalcitrant states will 
consider this agreement will be known soon 
enough since the deadline that has been 
fixed is not far oft. But the fact remains that 
several states have failed to hold elections 
to local bodies which were either in a state 
of suspension, superccssion or dissolution 
- measures resorted to with great abandon 
in the period before the enactment of the 
73rd and 74th constitutional amendments - 
or had completed their terms but were not 
allowed to carry on until fresh elections 
could be held under the new state legisla¬ 
tion. There arc even a few stmes, such as 
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Kerala, where elected dixtrict councils had 
dnuther two or three years to go under tl» 
old dispensation but these were neverthe¬ 
less dissolved on the pica that new district 
level bodies would replace them. These 
bodies were handed over to the local 
bureaucracy and no elections have been 
held to them so far. 

Was It nut the clear purpose of the 
constitutional amendments that liKat bod¬ 
ies will hereafter never he allowed to 
remain without elected representatives to 
run them for more than six months? It is a 
tiagrani violation of this intention that a 
majority ot state governments have on one 
pretext or another deferred elections to 
local hixJies for over six months. Why did 
the centre, if it was serious about elections 
to local bodies, not issue clear directives 
to the defaulting states to hold elections 
within MX months oi the enactment of the 
Slate legislation? And what measures does 
the centre propose to take now li some 
states fail to hold elections to local bixiies 
even by the end of December, the agree¬ 
ment at the recent Delhi meeting notwith- 
sianding'* Or will the centre take rcluge 
behind the fig-lcal of a reference to the 
courts on whether or not by nut holding 
elections to ItKal bodies the state govern¬ 
ments were in violation ot constitutional 
requirements'' In the process the local 
bodies will remain in the hands of the 
bureaucracy who will run them as desired 
by the state level leaderships without ex¬ 
posing them to the ri'.ks which liKal elec¬ 
tions pose to their acceptance by the elec¬ 
torate 

KARNATAKA 

BJP*s High Stakes 

WITH the Supreme Court verdict directing 
the slate government to scrap its new legis¬ 
lation providing for 73 per cent reservation, 
the Veerappa Moily government has lost 
what it had hoped would be a major plank in 
the coming as.sembly elections. Ilie now 
stayed act. which raised the reserved quota 
from the erstwhile 68 per cent, was aimed at 
countering the big play which S Bangarappa, 
the former chief minister and expelled Con¬ 
gressman, and his Karnataka Congress 
Party (KCP) have been making for the votes 
of tiK backward castes. 

In response to pressures from the 
vokkaligas and the iingayats, the Moily 
government had actually issued a govern¬ 
ment order including these two powerful 
caste groups in the reserved category, in the 
process taking the proportion of reservation 
above 80 per cent. The government was, 
however, forced to withdraw the order after 
protests from the opposition in the assem¬ 
bly. Finally, a modified bill pegging the 


reserved quota at 73 per cent was passed at 
a special session of the state assembly, 
which the qrposition boycotted. All these 
gyrations have not helped Moily. The elec¬ 
tion scenario is. not surprisingly, heavily 
coloured by the reservation issue, with all 
the parties packing their lists of candidates 
with Iingayats and vokkaligas. 

interestingly, the Congress Patty’s own 
official assessment acknowledges that the 
party faces distinctly poor pnrspects in the 
elections. The assessment, prepared by an 
All-Indta Congress Committee observer, 
Narendra Makwana, expects the party to 
win no more than 70 of the 224 scats, with 
the Janata Dal and the BJP winning similar 
pniportions and some 10 scats going to 
Bangarappa's Karnataka Congress Party. 
In the preitent assembly the Congress has 
166 scats, the JD 24, the KCP 10 and the BJP 
a mere four. 

The Congress may not be able to gamer 
substantial lingayat and vokkaliga votes. 
Influential leaders of both communities 
are outside the party. S R Bommai and J H 
Patel, lor instance, arc in the Janata Dal 
and the BJP secretary. B S Ycdiyurappa, 
IS a lingayat. The party has also lost 
some of Its support base to Bangarappa's 
KCP, which has made inroads especially 
among the backward castes. The Janata 
Dal too IS projecting a more positive 
image than it has for a kmg time, follow¬ 
ing the patching up of the differences in 
the parly leadership. 

But the party to watch, it appears, is the 
BJP. It has evidently set itself the goal of 
capturing power in Karnataka and its 
national leadership has been giving much 
attention to the election campaign in the 
state. In the 1991 Lok Sabha election the 
party had polled 28.8 per cent of the votes. 
However, the party’s support continues to 
be mainly in the urban areas, as evidenced 
by its poor showing in the panchayat elec¬ 
tions. Also, it has not been able locapilalise 
on cither the Hubli incidents following the 
campaign for hoisting the national flag at 
the Idgah maidan or the anti-Urdu agita¬ 
tion for electoral gain. The first issue 
failed to gather the expected momentum, 
whereas in the second case, the agitation 
has been firmly in the hands of Kannada 
enthusiasts with the BJP playing no more 
than a marginal role. The BJP’s image of 
being an upper caste party is being deter¬ 
minedly changed with the induction of 
such backward caste personalities as 
L G Havanur and T Venkataswamy, both 
lormer chairmen ol backward caste com¬ 
missions. While the BJP tally may not 
quite match the 60 seats it is predicted to 
win, the party will play a major role in the 
new assembly, which may prove to be the 
breakthrough the party has been working 
for in the south. 
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DEFENCE 

Russian Proposal 

THE visiting Russian delegation’s surprise 
public proposal of a tripartite detence pact 
between Russia. China and India, made at a 
press conference in New Delhi, has clearly 
put off the host country. The government of 
India spokesperson, for the present at least, 
tried to soft-pedal the move, presumably .so 
as not to offend the western powers, whose 
grace is now being assiduously solicited by 
this country. Tins caution on the part ot 
New Delhi has been indirectly vindicated 
by a press report which followed shortly 
about the persisting reservations about 
India’s admi.ssion into the alluring Asia- 
Pacific club on the ground of its past 
intimacy with the former Soviet Union. 

Whether these considerations should be 
regarded as important enough to justify 
India’s coldness to the new Russian propo¬ 
sal is another matter. But the possible ad¬ 
verse reactions from the western pov/ers 
apart. Russia’soverture deserves tube turned 
down on its own merits or. to be more 
precise, dements 

The question that arises first in the context 
of the Russian proposal is: defence against 
whom? Short of a global war (which happi ly 
IS not part of anyeme’s perspective now) tte 
question of India’s defence can arise only in 
relation to confrontatiem with China or per¬ 
haps with Pakistan with China's moral and 
material .support, in this context what is 
required is not a tripartite or even a bipartite 
d^ence pact, but a closer Sino-lndian under¬ 
standing on the basis of a full settlement of 
the long-standing border dispute. 

As the key item on the international 
agenda today is a gradual dismantling of the 
war-oriented institutions and instruments, 
primarily at the command of the dirce major 
military powers, namely, the US, Russia 
and China, any new move for a defence pact 
involving Russia and China can only stimu¬ 
late a leversc process of military preparations. 

Russia’s new proposal may, however, 
strike an evocative chord in certain political 
circles because of its association with Lenin’s 
dictum about the decisive role of co-opera¬ 
tion among these three countries in world 
politics. But the vision should not be 
allowed to be clouded by nostalgic emo¬ 
tions. It should be realised that any proposal 
of aRussia-China-lndiaalliancetoday would 
be a misconceived revival of Lenin’s old 
dictum. Lenin’s perspective was bom of the 
two-camp delineation of world politics in 
1922 - Russia heading the anti-impenalist 
camp and China and India being the two 
most populous and vibrant anti-impenalisi 
countriesatthattime. WithRussia’sehanged 
role today, the whole perspective has 
become irrelevant. 
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KASHMIR 

Ibo Littie, Too Late? 

A correspondent writes 

NOW that the government of India has 
made up its mind to hold elections m Kash¬ 
mir. ‘good’ people are returning from their 
self-imposed exiles to welcome the begin 
ning of the ‘political process The only 
matter left for discussion apparently is 
whether or not the time is npe yet lor the 
holding of elections and how much auto¬ 
nomy the government should concede to 
the Kashmiris and when 

But reality is more stubborn and keeps 
rearing its head Do the people of the Valley 
want elections'’ Have they been so worn out 
by the relentless operations of the Indian 
security forces that they are ready to parti¬ 
cipate in elections on a mere assurance that 
the government of India will negotiate the 
degree of autonomy it is willing to con¬ 
cede’’ The vagueness of the proposal is 
explained away as being understandable tor 
an opening gambit Between the National 
Conference’s insistence that the govern 
ment announce the extent of the autonomy 
It IS prepared to grant before the elections 
arc held and the opposition to this of the 
Congress Party s wing in Jammu and Kash 
mir some results may indeed be produced 
But before that the government and the 
chief election commissioner have some 
home truths to lace 

The Jammu and Kashmir delimitation 
commission members justices A G Kuchai 
and A M Mir have resigned So has the 
deputy electoral officer G A Ganai Some 
10000 employees of the revenue depart 
ment have stayed away from the work of 
revision of electoral rolls T N Seshan him 
self said on November? that the situation in 
Jammu and Kashmir was not conducive to 
the holding of elections He claimed how 
ever that enumeration work had begun with 
the election commission trying to enrol 
migrants from the state The fairness of the 
elections is the next imponderable The US 
has been openly sceptical about the Indian 
government’s ability to hold elections in 
Kashmir The government has received a 
British proposal tor the appointment of UN 
observers tor the polls Hut will the obscrv 
ers tail to notice the non participation of the 
Kashmiris in the elections and the people s 
alienation from the union of India ’ 

Even the so-called pro Indian’ leaders in 
Kashmir tie themselves up in knots over 
autonomy The National C onlcrence wants 
restoration of the pre- 19S1 status The state 
Congress is opposed to this, while the left, 
which has little role to play in the Valley, 
feels that the autonomy possible under 
Article 370 of the Constitution provides the 
way out The BJP wants the army operations 
to be stepped up and possibly extended into 


aconfrontation with Pakistan This position 
has the backing of powerful elements in the 
army, the intelligence, the bureaucracy and 
the government 

The government for its part is yet to show 
much seriousness about Kashmir beyond 
wanting to ensure that its American and 
European patrons stop twisting its arms 
The differences between the army and the 
BSP in Kashmir are well known The army 
has been demanding that the BSP with its 
234 companies in Jammu and Kashmir be 
placed under its command Ihe govern 
ment has been rcluct<mt to do so since that 
would have conrirmed the US administra 
tion’s charge of India’s military involve¬ 
ment in Kashmir Hence some 35 UOO sol 
diers were shifted out of the regular army 
into the so-called Rashtriya Rifles But the 
induction of the Rashtriya Rifles has com 
pounded some administrative problems As 
the regular'army it would have taken its 
orders from the chief of the Northern Com 
mand but as a paramilitary force of the 
defence ministry it comes directly under 
army headquarters Similarly, the creation 
of a department of Jammu and Kashmir 
affairs directly responsible to the pnme 
minister has undercut the authority of the 
ministers over the civil servants 1 he de 
partment is headed by the home secretary 
assisted by special and joint secretaries 
from the home ministry They will report to 
the prime minister and now files will be 
routed to them bypassing the ministers in 
the home ministry Nobody seems to have 
bothered about the long-run consequences 
of the eroding of ministerial responsibility 

The Kashmiris have expenence of auto 
nomy under the Instrument of Accession 
followed by the brief interlude under ihe 
Delhi agreement of 1952 between Nehru and 
Sheikh Abdullah which circumscribed 
internal sovereignty as well as the gradu 
ally diminishing autonomy under Article 
370 No wonder fresh promises of auto 
nomy with elections hold little fascination 
for them 

PALESTINE 

Jordan-Israel Agreement 

WITH the agreement between Israel and 
Jordan signi^ on October 26 at a border 
crossing between the two countnes, the 
fledgling Palestinian authonty has made its 
first proper entry into the field of inter¬ 
national relations and diplomacy So far its 
political and strategic conflict was only 
with Israel and it was an extension of the 
conflict of the days when the PLO, now 
holding the Palestinian authority, was an 
outlaw organisation for Israel l^e agree¬ 
ment has brought the Palestinian proto¬ 
state into a somewhat similar conflict with 
Jordan, a fellow Arab state and, with both 


die parties having olmady acknowledged 
this conflict, Palestine's initiation into 
international relations and diplomacy is 
complete 

The agreement opens the way for the 
return to Jordan of most of the 152 sqm of 
border land Israel had seiaed in 1948, but 
allows Israel to lease areas with Israeli 
settlements or farms It gives Jord<ui a 
special role' in supervising Muslim reli¬ 
gious sites in the disputed city of Jerusalem 
According to the Palestinian authority, this 
undermines its claim to Arab east Jerusa¬ 
lem and violates the Israel PLO accord 
which had put off negotiations on the city 
for two years Israel, which had captured 
east Jerusalem from Jordan in the 1967 war, 
regards Jerusalem the eternal and un¬ 
divided’ capital of Israel whereas the PL O 
wants cast Jerusalem as the capital of the 
future Palestinian stale 

What complicates the matter is that 
Jordan had never actually given up its super 
visory role in east Jerusalem even after 
breaking oft administrative and political 
tics with the West Bank which had also been 
captured by Israel in 1967 While this 
justifies the claim of the Israeli foreign 
minister that Israel had given the Jordani¬ 
ans what They alieady hid it docs not 
lake assay the disputed status of the city 
acknowledged in the Israel PI O .icior^ It 
was to underline this status that tht 
Palestinian authority had objected to US 
president Clinton v isiting the eastern part of 
the city during his recent tour of the icgion 
forcing him to cancel his visit As a member 
of the Fatah faction of the PLO /lad Abu 
Ziad put It any official visit by any formal 
personality to east Jerusalem fon the invita 
tion of Israeli may imply that they recognise 
east Jerusalem as pait of Israel 

Clinton nevertheless went ahead and at 
tended the signing ceremony of the Israel 
Jordan pact, thereby implicitly drawing at¬ 
tention to the claims not only of Israel but 
also of Jordan on the city This can be 
construed as a signal to Palestine that any 
negotiations on the city in future will in¬ 
volve Jordan as a party Of greater signi¬ 
ficance IS the possibility that Jordan may 
emerge a strong nval of the PalesUman 
state, now being put into shape, tor control 
of the Palestinian territones and popula¬ 
tions For not only do a large part of these 
temtones and populations already fall in 
Jordan, the areas now being negotiatecfbet- 
ween Israel and Jordan may also be called 
properly Palestinian It u m this context 
that Yasser Arafat’s sharp reaction to the 
clause regarding east Jerusalem in the 
accord needs to be understood if Palestine 
IS to recover large Palestinian temtAnes 
from states other than Israel, it cannot 
afford to remain silent when a segment of 
those temtones, however small, is sought 
to be put under the control of one such state 
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Asahi Fibres 

PROMOTED jointly by A K Shah, Amit 
A Shah and MTM Trading, Singapore, 
Asahi Fibres is setting up a 100 per cent 
export onented unit (EOU) to manufacture 
and export grey cotton yam The project 
IS to be located at Salvav near Vapi in 
Gujarat with a modem unit to make open 
end yam Hie installed capacity will he 
4.188 tpa ot coarse count yarn The project 
has been appraised by Union Bank ot India 
and the cost has been estimated at Rs 12 97 
srore which is being tinanced by equity 
capital ot Rs 597 70 lakh and a term loan 
Irum Union Bank ot Rs 406 70 lakh with 
ihc balance ot Rs 292 60 coming by way 
ot deterred pavmeni guarantee Ihe 
piomotcis will hold 50 19 per cent ol the 
posi'issue equity capital Ihe company 
expects to go into commercial production 
by the end ot this year or in early January 
1995 and has lied up with MTM Trading, 
Singapore, toi exporting its production 
The public issue ot 29,77,000 equity shares 
lit Rs 10 each at par tor Rs 297 70 lakh 
IS opening on December 7 The lead 
managers aic Union Bank ol India and 
Megacorps Lease Finance 

Towels India Exports 

lowcis India Expoits (TIED, promoted 
by Kuhn H Kolhari who belongs to the 
Padamshi Meghji group, has been engaged 
III 100 percent export ol cotton teiry towels 
since Its inception The company has won 
many awards tor its export performance 
It IS now entering the capital market with 
a public issue ot I2,I0.()00 equity shares 
ol Rs 10 each at a premium ol Rs 25 per 
share, aggregating Rs 4,21.50,000 The 
company proposes to embark on expansion 
ol Its cotton terry towel manufactunng 
capacity from 1,400 tpa to 2.120 tpa The 
project IS being implemented in Solapur 
in Maharashtra, which being an industrial 
town has good communication facilities 
and connection to important cities by rail 
and toad, besides other infrastructural 
iaciluies Solapur also offers locational 
adyantages as it is a manufactunng centre 
for cotton terry towels The company will 
also find easy access to skilled labour 
and raw materials The total cost ol the 
project IS estimated at Rs 830 lakh Apart 
trom the Rs 630 lakh which is being 
raised through the equity issue, the 
company is financing the project through 
a term loan ot Rs 180 lakh Commercial 
production is to commence m December 
this year The lead managers to the issue 
are the State industrial and Investment 


Corporation of Maharashtra (SiCOM) and 
Apple Industnes 

Indian Castor Ofl 

Indian Castor Oil, a Madras-based company, 
IS engaged m the production of castor oil 
It plans to set up an integrated unit for the 
extraction of high quality castor oil The 
company commenced operations in 
September 1991 and is to go into commercial 
pr^uction in March 1995 It has also taken 
up the marketing ol castor seeds It has 
installed a crushing capacity of ISO tonnes 
per day ol castor seeds and is setting up 
facilities tor production ot dehydrated castor 
oil The company proposes to purchase the 
major raw material, castor seed, from Gujarat, 
Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu The project 
has other locational advantages like 
proximity to labour and availability ot all 
inlrastructural facilities The total cost of the 
project IS estimated at Rs 1,666 lakh, which 
the company proposes to finance through 
lease finance arrangements and a public 
issue Accordingly, it is entering the capital 
market with a public issue of 56 8 lakh 
equity shares ot Rs 10 each at par for Rs 
568 lakh, including 12,000 equity shares of 
Rs 10 each at par lor Rs 120 lakh reserved 
tor firm allotment to NRls/OCBs One lakh 
equity shares at par tor Rs 10 lakh are 
reserved for firm allotment to Indian Bank 
Mutual Fund, four lakh equity shares at par 
lor Rs 40 lakh are reserved lor other mutual 
funds and 19,80.000 equity shares at par tor 
Rs 198 lakh are to be offered to the Indian 
public The issue is slated to open on 
November 21 and is being managed jointly 
by Prudential Capital Markets. Federal 
Bank. First Financial Services and Durga 
Finance India 

Samrat Ashoka Exports 

Samrat Ashoka Exports, a Bangalore-based 
company, is a leading garment manufacturer 


and exporter It has capacity for the 
manufacture of woven fabric shirts and 
knitted fabric T-shirts Ot late the company 
has not been able to utilise its full capacity 
due to rejection of dyed yarn fabrics 
available from the market and the poor 
quality of dyeing and printing work done 
on job work basis This has prompted the 
company to set up ns own knitting, cone 
dyeing and fabnc finishing plant as a 
backward integration effort The project 
has been appraised by the State Bank of 
Travancore which is also assisting the 
company by providing a medium term loan 
of Rs 3 crore The project has a short 
gestation penod, according to the company. 
It will be operational from May 1995 The 
company is making a maiden public issue 
ot 18 lakh equity shares of Rs 10 each at 
a premium ot Rs 50 per share for Rs 10 80 
crore The lead managers to the issue are 
State Bank of Travancore and Ko ak 
Mahindra Finance 

Caplin Point Labs 

Caplin Point Laboratories, engaged in the 
production of pharmaceuticals, has a 
technological and marketing assistance 
arrangement with Amencan Remedies of 
Ihe U S The company is entenng the capital 
market with a public issue of 27,98,600 
equity shares ol Rs 10 each at par for 
Rs 2,27,86,000, including shares of the 
value ot Rs 55 lakh reserved tor firm 
allotment to Indian mutual funds and Rs 
40 lakh reserved tor NRIs The company 
also has an export marketing tie-up with 
Lockett Medical Corporation ol the US 
and has firm export orders worth S 4,97.966 
Located in Pondicherry. Ihe company 
enjoys exemption t rom sates tax and income 
tax The project has been appraised by 
Bank ot India which is also providing term 
finance The lead managers to the issue are 
V C K Capital Market Services and BOl 
Finance 
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The SenscK expenunuid a piucipilate fall j^ung below 4 00() against the peak ol 4 hVt touched two inoiMhs ago The cMiipany s intmipuloiive 
tiansaclions provoked selling of Reliance shares by Fils and os a cover up operation Reliance in turn unloaded Tata Steel and othei pivtital sertps Even 
os pofit taking by the Fils continued in the wake ol the raising ol US interest rates and the asailability ol Indian CiDRs at a discount sinne leuiveiy 
in snare prices took place due to institutional puichases The past month and a half have sevn a shaipgrowihin bank deposits by Rs 17 25Sciuit against 
Rs S 440 crure in the conesnonding month and a hall last year Against the target of deposit growth ol Rs SI (XX) ciorc (16 X pel cc*nll lor the whole 
ol 1994 9S an expansion of Rs 40 060 crore (12 7 per cent) has already taken place 

Macroeconomic Indicators 


Index Numbers of Wbolesale 
Prices (I9KI X2=:I00) 

Weights 

Oct 29 
1994 

Ovei 

Month 

Over 12 
Latest 

Vanalion 1 Per Cent) Point to Point 
Months Fiscal Ycni N«) Fdi 1991 94 1992 91 
Previous 1994 9S 1991 94 

1991 92 

lOsiOOl 

Alt CmniiKxltties 

l(X)() 

27SS 

0 7 

94 

82 

64 

8 0 

10 8 

70 

116 

12 1 

Pnmory Anicles 

121 

2X7 6 

0 7 

IIS 

86 

110 

II 1 

IIS 

to 

IS 1 

17 1 

Food Articles 

174 

129 1 

1 X 

117 

67 

174 

97 

44 

S4 

20 9 

IK9 

Non Food Articles 

10 1 

28S7 

-1 2 

128 

104 

2 0 

128 

24 9 

1 4 

8 1 

191 

Fuel Power Light and Lubricants 

10 7 

279 8 

- 

SI 

112 

0 6 

8 1 

11 1 

IS2 

112 

14 4 

Manufactured deducts 

S7 0 

267 9 

08 

90 

7 1 

S4 

61 

9 9 

79 

126 

89 

Food Products 

10 I 

271 1 

1 1 

68 

109 

7S 

11 1 

121 

68 

10 2 

112 

Food Index (computed) 

All Commodities (Average Basis)* 

27 S 

107 8 

09 

10 1 

8 1 

14 0 

10 8 

7 0 

S8 

17 1 

169 

(April October 29 1994) 

l(X)() 

269 S 


10 1 

77 

10 7 

76 

81 

It) 1 

117 

10 1 


Latest ' Vanalion (iSn Ccml) Point to Point 

Cnst of Living Indices Month Over Over 12 Months F iscal Year So Fat 199194 1992 91 199192 1990 91 

Month Latest Previous 1994 9S 1991 94 


Industnal Workeis (1982=100) 

Urban Non Man Emp (1984 gS=l00) 
Agri 1 ah (July 60 to June 61=100) 

288’' 14 

210* 1 1 

1211" 17 

112 

9S 

11 1 

66 79 

66 16 
21 48 

6<i 9 9 

24 

11 116 

6 1 

6X 

0 7 

119 116 

116 114 

219 16 6 

Mnncy and Banking (Rs crore) 

(XI 14 
1994 

Over 

Month 

Vanalion (nerceni in biackclsi 
Fiscal Year So Fat 1991 94 

1994 9S 1991 94 

l*>92 91 

1991 92 

Money Supply (M,) 

481709 

11764 (2 9) 

48141 (II 1) 

14410(9 4) 

66741 (18 2) 

49144 (IS S) 

SI6S1 (19 U 

Currency with Fmblic 

9011S 

2299 (2 6) 

8117(9 9) 

S91S (8 7) 

I192S (20 4) 

7I7S (11 7) 

XOSO (IS 2) 

Deposits with Banks 

18744S 

10762 (2 9) 

1860S (M 1) 

21981 (8 1» 

SI6()I (174) 

4M7I (16 1) 

4119? (20 S) 

Net Bank Credit to Govt .Sector 

212872 

617 (01) 

9086 (4 S) 

21412 (12 1) 

27S48 (IS6) 

I797S (II 4) 

1X07(1(12 9) 

Bank Credit to CommI Sector 

249IS6 

674S (2 8) 

119S1 (S 0) 

1407 (1 S) 

I7(X>K (7 X) 

12141 (17 1) 

I622S (9 4) 

Net Foieign Exchange Assets 

70076 

1661 (S S) 

16149(104) 

47IS (189) 

2X77S (IS1) 

1726 0 7 6) 

I064S (tlX)6) 

Reserve Money (October 21 1994) 

ISS49I 

147S (2 1) 

16869 (12 2) 

14914 (IIS) 

27X41 (2S 1) 

11274 (II 1) 

11726 0 2 4) 

Net RBI CredH to Centre 

91674 

S77I (66) 

110*) (-12) 

9929(101) 

261 (01) 

42S7 (4 6) 

S«XM (6 7) 

Scheduled Commercial Banks (Oct 28 1994) 







Deposits 

1SSI92 

48IS (1 4) 

4(K)60(I2 7) 

21884 (8 9) 

4S242(16X) 

17X14 (16 4) 

1X216 09 8) 

Advances 

178664 

4109 (2 S) 

14246 (8 7) 

4248 (2 8) 

11640 (7 7) 

26190 (21 0) 

9291 (8 0) 

Non Food Advances 

I6S844 

2481(1 S) 

12111(8 0) 

1009 (0 7) 

7476 (S 1) 

24117 (20 1) 

9127(8 2) 

Investments 

147878 

111(0 1) 

IS1SS (116) 

II46I (10 8) 

26717 (2S 1). 

IS460 (17 1) 

ISI1I (202) 


Index Numbers of Industrial Weights June Average lor Fiscal Year $0 Far Variation (P9i Cent) Fiscal Year Averages 

Produrlion (I9K0 HI=I00) 1994 1994 9S 1991 94 1991 94 1992 91 1991 92 I9W 91 19X9 90 I 9XX X9 1987 88 


General index 

Mining and (Juaiiymg 
Manufacturing 

Elucliictly 

1000 

11 s 

77 1 

114 

226 7 224 9(7 8) 
210 2 210 X (2 0) 
2196 2IS9(8X) 

290 6 299S(7 1) 

20X7 0 0) 
2066 0 7) 
19X4 (-06) 
2/96(84) 

10 

2 S 
•> 1 
- - • 
7 1 

2 1 

OS 

2 1 

S 1 

OS 

0 9 

10 

XS 

84 K6 

4S 6 1 

9 1 86 

7 8 10 X 

■ 

H 


Nov 17 Month Year 

1994 9S So Far 

1991 94 

Lnd of Fiscal Year 

C apital Market 

1994 

Ago Ago* 

Trough 

Peak 

Trough 

Peak 

1991 94 

1992 91 

1991 92 

BSF Sensitive Index 097K 79-l(H)) 4ISX 

416S 2878* 

1600 

4604 

2017 

42X6 

1779 

2281 

428S 


(44 S) 

04 0) 





(6S7) 

1-46 8) 

(266 9) 

National Index 09X1 84=100) 

I96S 

20SS 11X4* 

I76S 

2176 

914 

20S0 

1810 

1021 

l</6X 


(42 0) 

097) 





(79 2) 

(4X1) 

(214 11 

* Increase over November 1X 

1992 









Foreign Trade 

Sept 

Cumulative for Fiscal Year So Far 

1991 94 

1992 91 

1991 92 

1990-91 


1994 

1994 9S 

1991-94 








Fxpuns Rs Cl ore 


6298 

164SS (121) 

12461 (110) 

69S47(29S) 

SKdl8 (21 9) 

44042 (IS 1) 

12SS1 (176) 

USSmn 


2(K)8 

II62I (121) 

I01SI (21 1) 

22171 (19 6) 

I8S17 (1 8) 

17866 (-1 S) 

18141 (9 1) 

Imports Rs crore 


76S1 

401IS (19 1) 

11841 (6 1) 

72806(14 9) 

6117S (12 4) 

47gSI (10 8) 

41191(22 0) 

USSmn 


2419 

I28SI (19 1) 

10792 (-14) 

21212(6 I) 

21882 (12 7) 19411 (-194) 

24071 (112) 

Non POL USSmn 


20S2 

10201 (11 7) 

7747 (-70) 

I74S6(I06) 

IS782 (I21) 14047 (-22 2) 

i8()4S(1 1) 

Bolanu* of Trade Rs crure 

- 

-I1SS 

-1860 


-1181 

-12S9 

-9687 

-1809 

-10640 

USSmn 


411 

-1210 


-441 

-1019 

-114S 

-IS4S 

-S910 


Nov 4 

Nov S 

Mar 11 



_yanautm Over _ 



Foreign F)xrhange Reserves 

1994 

1991 

1994 

Month 

Year 

Final Jfear So Far 

1991 94 

1992 91 1991-92 1990 91 





Ago 

Ago 

I994-9S 1991-94 




Rs crore 

620SS 

■RfT!?] 






S18S 10221 -1181 

USSmn 

19667 

■DEu 



Viul'li 


mEiSM 

711 1181 -1117 
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Money and Banking 

1 MotMlwy Vurlahltt (HusianUmg 


Half yeurty Variations 



Fl|l| Fiaancial Year Vonetions 



•IS INI 

Apr 94 

(Xt95 

Apr 95 

(XI92 

Apr 92 

1995 94 

1992 95 

1991 92 

1990 91 

1989-90 

I Sep «) IW4 

Sep 94 

Mar 94 

Sep 95 

Mar 95 

Sep 92 












Rupees Crute 





Muncy Siipph (M,) 

47SSM 

41997 

5IKM2 

28699 

19152 

50192 

66741 

49544 

51655 

54878 

57457 



(9 7) 

(9 6) 

(7 8) 

(5 8) . 

(9 5) 

(182) 

(155) 

(194) 

(15 1) 

(194) 

< uriinsv with ihe pubiis 

IIS627 

5429 

10652 

5295 

6916 

259 

15925 

7175 

8050 

6748 

7971 



(4 2) 

(14 9) 

(4 8) 

(II 5) 

(04) 

(204) 

(117) 

(152) 

(146) 

(208) 

Ik'posiis with hanks 

fK647f 

57655 

26687 

24914 

16641 

25100 

51601 

41741 

45592 

2X054 

29582 



(lOK) 

IX 5) 

1X9) 

(5 9) 

(9 8) 

(17 4) 

(16 5) 

(20 5) 

(152) 

(192) 

Nel hank ciedit lo 

2092^4 

546K 

11152 

I65»)6 

7480 

10495 

27548 

17975 

18070 

25(M2 

20676 

govcrniiieni 


(2 7) 

(5K) 

(9 5) 

(4 4) 

(66) 

(156) 

(114) 

(1291 

(19 7) 

(21 41 

R<mk Lieilil to sraiimcuial 

24<i4iCK 

92K5 

I265X 

4410 

16595 

15748 

17068 

52141 

16225 

20065 

25822 

SLLhll \ 


(59) 

(5 6) 

(2 0) 

(HO) 

(8 4) 

(7 8) 

(17 1) 

(9 4) 

(152) 

(18 6) 

Net loieigo exthiUigi. assets 


I559<t 

24X42 

5955 

4644 

897 

28775 

5747 

10624 

5950 

-149 

III ihi hanking scstoi 


(290) 

(K6 0I 

(158) 

(229) 

( 4 2) 

(115 5) 

(17 7) 

(100 4) 

(59 1) 

(-2 2) 

Kesersv mimty (RM) 

I4(>4(>4 

7K42 

19557 

84X6 

4162 

7112 

27845 

11274 

11726 

10188 

14655 



l5 -) 

(162) 

(7 7) 

(5 9) 

(7 1) 

(25 1) 

(II 5) 

(154) 

(15 1) 

(25 2) 

Kanksis (Jeposii with KBI 

54IK^ 

5454 

7611 

5(XKI 

1215 

2045 

12611 

5258 

V)59 

1116 

6562 



(6KI 

(17 6) 

(15 1) 

(5 5) 

(5 91 

(55 1) 

(9 5) 

(9 6) 

1109) 

(296) 

Net KHI in.(lil in 

«K729 

10571 

5(8)0 

5949 

1554 

5079 

851 

4455 

5)68 

15165 

14068 

gmeinincni 


( 10 61 

( 4 9) 

(6 01 

(1 4) 

(5 5) 

(0 9) 

(4 7) 

(5 8) 

(20 6) 

(256) 

Nsl KHI Lfulii to ( sniii 

mai 

8(42 

7625 

7X85 

466 

4725 

260 

4257 

5508 

14745 

15815 



( h(» 

( 7 5) 

(8 2) 

( 0 5) 

(5 1) 

(0 5) 

(4 6) 

(6 5) 

(20 5) 

(25 7) 

KHI iicdii lo soiiiiiii.uial 

(»W9 

S4 

159 

(»6 

197 

1257 

225 

1040 

918 

7 

825 

SSLlOl 


(OKI 

(2 5) 

(1II 

(5 5) 

( 17 0) 

(5 61 

( 14 5) 

(145) 

1-0 1) 

(149) 

KHI Liidit lo hinks 

5«)t6 

5KS 

5KX 

5946 

1741 

5042 

4554 

4785 

4905 

2555 

192 

mil NARAKI) 


|6 9) 

( 6 5) 

( 59 9) 

(21 4) 

(59 6) 

(-45 8) 

(95 7) 

( 49 0) 

(55 9) 

(5 5) 

Nel loiex asscis of KHI 

670 IK 

I55«»6 

2484-' 

595 5 

4707 

898 

28775 

5809 

10855 

1915 

155 



(50 5) 

(95 S) 

(1741 

(26 2) 

1 4 8) 

(127 1) 

(202) 

(|5()()| 

(5| 6) 

( 2 1) 

Nel non momiary 

25771) 

-2264 

21(1 

2422 

5‘«)5 

-5072 

2212 

851 

595 

9486 

600 

liahililns 


I K7t 

(OKI 

( 8 6) 

(16 01 

1 II 2) 

( 78) 

(5 0) 

(1 5) 

(54 1) 

(5 5) 

Mont tar} Kalii» 
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( uiiini}/Aggiegalt (k|H)sUs 


ZZ 2 


■>“> ■> 

25(1 

21 9 

256 

25 0 

259 

25(1 

25 2 

( nut iii\/M 


IK 0 

19 0 

IX 1 

1X6 

17 6 

19 0 

1X6 

19 2 

20(1 

200 

Aggngalt tliposiis/M 


Kt 5 

KO 5 

81 4 

XI 0 

80 7 

80 5 

81 0 

80 5 

79 8 

79 7 

Moms imtliipliir KM/M 


50 K 

52 0 

50 ■> 

50 2 

50 7 

52 0 

50 2 

51 5 

55 0 

556 

As pio)viniiHi lo doincslu ladll * 











a Nil hank lfliIii to govirnineiu 

45 9 

46 2 

46 2 

44 5 

45 5 

46 2 

445 

45 7 

449 

45 6 

h H ink iiidii lo iiMniik.lilal sciloi 

54 1 

55 K 

558 

55 5 

54 7 

558 

55 5 

54 5 

55 1 

56 4 

liiLiiniinial 












( uiieiiiy/Aggitgaii ilcposits 


9 1 

59 8 

152 

41 6 

1 0 

27 0 

172 

186 

24 1 

26 9 

C uiiimv/M 


H2 

27 9 

11 5 

56 1 

0 9 

20 9 

14 5 

156 

19 5 

21 5 

Aggitgalt ilcposlIs/M 


K9 6 

70 ■> 

86 8 

86 9 

85 1 

77 5 

84 6 

84(1 

76 1 

79 0 

Momy iiuillipliir AKM/AM 


IK7 

50 9 

29 6 

21 7 

25 6 

41 7 

22 8 

22 7 

29 2 

175 

As |>io|ioitiiHi lodiuntslii iicdil 











a Nt 1 Kiiik iiidil lo gosiininent 

’7 1 

46 8 

78 8 

51 5 

40(1 

61 7 

55 9 

557 

555 

46 5 

h Hank iiiilil lo iiMiiineuial siiior 

62 9 

55 2 

21 2 

68 6 

6(1 (1 

t8 5 

(vt 1 

47 5 

46 5 

s5 5 

Dinnistii itetlil is ihi itMal ol net hank inxiil lo goveiniiieni and hank ireilrt lo loiiinierital seilor 





Scheduled Comnicrcuil Banlis 






Rupees cioa 





Aggiigale deposilk 

550577 

55245 

25575 

251X5 

I5I4I 

24675 

46560 

57814 

5X216 

25585 

26809 



(112) 

IX 0) 

(8 6) 

(5 1) 

(10 7) 

(17 5) 

(16 4) 

(198) 

(15 5) 

(19 II 

l)ciii md deposits 

65558 

6966 

9459 

672 

1655 

262 

101II 

1575 

II8‘)6 

4556 

5514 



(12 5) 

(20 0) 

(14) 

(561 

1 0 6) 

(21 8) 

(5 0) 

(55 8) 

(150) 

(25 6) 

liim deposils 

2K6K59 

2K279 

15956 

225)5 

l|s()7 

24954 

56449 

56441 

26521 

2l24(t 

21295 



(109) 

' (5 7) 

(10 1) 

(5 5) 

(154) 

(164) 

(19 6) 

(16 5) 

(154) 

(182) 

filial advaniLS 

174555 

9957 

8204 

4252 

11622 

14768 

12456 

26590 

9291 

14X48 

16754 



(60) 

(5 5) 

(2 8) 

(8 5) 

(II X) 

(8 2) 

(21 0) 

(80) 

(14 6) 

(198) 

FimhI credit 

10994 

K7 

2058 

2106 

2879 

806 

4164 

2075 

164 

25(81 
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28 2 
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42 2 

421 

59 9 

59 5 
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42 1 

59 5 
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45 2 

695 

46 0 
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57 7 

40 9 
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41 8 
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over the penud specified or over the LomperaMe pennd of the pivvkhik yenr 
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INDIAN ALUMINIUM COMPANY 

Demand Revival 

INDIAN ALUMINIUMCOMPANY(lndal) 
lui, registered an increase in net proiii by 
14 per cent in l99Vy4 There has been a 
10 per cent increase in operating profit A 
per cent decrease in tax provision has 
been set oft by 26 pci cent and 4 per cent 
inc rcascs in interest burden and depreciation 
lespectively But tor a per cent increase 
m other income net profit would have been 
lowei The company has dec lared a dividend 
ot4()pei ccntfoi the year Exports increased 
by ^8 pel cent while imports rose sharply 
by 88 per cent The company c laims that the 
19 per cent increase in profit was achieved 
despite depressed aluminium puces and 
modesi industrial growih in the domestic 
market The high level ol debt and lians|Hiit 
disruptions also applied adownward pressure 
on piotitabilitv 

1he coinpanv claims that its domestic 
market grew by 6 pei cent tollowing the stait 
ol an economic rc'covery in the second halt 
ot ihe year The toil pl.inl at Kalwa and 
cxtiusioii and casting plant at Alupuiam aie 
awaiting IS09(X)2 cerlilication alter having 
completed the final audit toi quality Hiraktid 
PowerCompany was amalgamated with Indal 
and the powei plant went into commercial 
operation in Maich this year During the year 
a restructuring programme was earned oiii 
at Orissa Extrusions Hvdro Aluminium ol 
Norway an international leader in exinision 
subsciibcd lo Rs 26 8 million woilhol sh.iie 
capital ol Onssa Extrusions and Indal raised 
Its own shareholding in the company lo 22 ^ 
pel cent 

The company came out with a global 
depository receipts (GDRs) issue lepiesen 
ting “'IfII tWordinaiy shares loi i 10 IS 
per GDR in March this year and raised it 60 
million (Rs I 882 million) Following the 
euio Issue the company paid back a part ol 
Its debt beloie the due date CRISII gave 
an FAAA rating to its lixed deposits and a 
Pl-r rating to its commeicial paper 

Two ot the company s strategic protects 
the cold tolling mill al Helui and the captive 
power plant tor the Mirakud smelter, became 
fully operational towaids the end ot the year 
The rclurbishcd Hirakudsmeltens now being 
progressively brought to lull capacity The 
new bauxite mine at Durgmanwadi in 
Maharashtra hascommenc cd operations The 
capacity ol the printed circuit hoard plant at 
Nanjangud is being enhanced by 2S(XX) 
square metres per annum Thespecialahimina 
manulactunng lacility at Bcigaum is being 
expanded by 20,000 tpa A modernisation 
programme to improve casting rolling and 
linishing capabilities is undci way at the 
Taloja unit. 

The company has incurred an R and D 
expenditure of Rs “> 48 croic which is 21 per 
cent higher than m the previous year it 


carried out a number ol studies and research 
programmes which have helped it toenhance 
quality and improve marketing 

TINPLATF OTMPANY OF INDIA 

Improving Competitiveness 

TinplateCompanvot IndiafTCIDhasshowii 
mixed performance in 1991-94 with net sales 
going down by 2 per cent operating prolit 
going up by 56 pei cent and net prolit using 
by as much as 111 per cent The m.iior 
contnbutor to the remarkable incic<ise in net 
profit IS the growth in non-opeiating sutplus 
by 160 per cent Net prolit would have even 
been higher but torthe increase indepreci.uion 
and interest payments by 5 pci ccni and 78 
per cent respectively Also the company 
had lo p.iv taxes ol Rs 5 lakh this year A diM 
dend ol 18 pci cent has been declaieci loi 
Ihe year T he company has done well on the 
ex|ion Ironi whileimpoils havedeclincd by 
11 percent ITcbl equity latio dec lined sharply 
Irom 419 pci cent in l‘W2 91 to 92 pet cciil 
I he company s hot dip plant did well and 
.ichieved .i piiHluction ol I <2 294 lonnes 
theseciMiclKsiccci Thedecliolytic tinplate 
plant sopci itioii w.isioially niaikci driven 
Unicsiiicied impoils ol iinpl He waste 
adversely .dtecicd the companv Bui 
according to ihc companv intensive 
miikeiine elloils helped it to record c’ikkI 
sales Ihc cold lolhng mill pro|ccl which 
has II s syiicicy with fata Steel s hot strip 
mill IS piogicssine well and is lo be 
commissioned bv lanuary/Fcbiiiaiy 1995 
The pio)c'cl was initially esiimalecl to cost 
Rs 225 croic bin the cost estimate has been 
revised lo Rs 260 crorc The companv 
proposes lo laisc Ihe ,iddilional cost partly 
through private pi icemcnt ol shau s worth 
Rs 4 crorc with mutual tunds I lls ,ind 
othci Itnancial institutions The company 
decided against making an euro issue to 
laisc .iddilion il i apilal lor the cold rolling 
mill Accordingioihecompany ihcproieci 
will give It .1 competitive edge and will also 
make it independent ol expensive imported 
tin mill black plate (TMKP) coils Value 
addition lo the company s pioduci line 
through downstream ‘can conversion was 
maintained al optimal levels during the 
year TCIl has.the distinction ol being the 
pioneer in the development ot open top 
sanitary can (OTSC) quality tinplate, used 
exclusively lor the canning ol processed 
food TCIL was to take over Poysha a sick 
unit but It has now washed its hands ol 
the proposal which it deems to have 
become un viable due to Poysha s continued 
cash losses Moreover, the cost ol the revival 
package prepared by the BIFR would now 
require a larger investment by the company 
The company has exploit Ihc Bangla¬ 
deshi and Pakistani markets While it has 
received enquiries Irom Bangladesh, which 
consumes around 400 tonn&s of tinplate per 


month, the company has bagged I irm orders 
of 100 tonnes Irom Nepal 

ITC AGRO-TECH 

•Focus on Oilseeds 

ITC AgroTcch a leading toice in the agro- 
products industiv has shciwii a 10 pci cent 
increase in net sales But the company s 
operating protii and nei purl it have gone up 
by to pci cent and 12 per cent respectively 
I his IS essentially due lo metease in other 
income bv 451 pci cent It would have been 
even higher but loi the decrease in non 
opcr,iling piotii by 18 pci cent Decrease in 
interest charges by 11 (icrccnlandniltaxalion 
have been ollsei bv a 101 pei cent increase 
iiulcpieciation Ihccoiiipany scxporishavc 
uoiiciipby 27 pei cent but ihctc was a sharp 
rise in imports bv I07|xiceni A diviclencl 
ol 20 pel cent has been declaieci loi the ycai 
against 16 per ccni loi the pievioiis vcmi 
Ihc cUbi equity r.itiohascomcdownshaiply 
in ihc past two vc us Gross prolit to total 
isseis iiid gloss prolii lo sales tcinainc'd al 
■I high ol 141 pci cen, and 488 per cent 
ic spec lively 

rile volumes in the companv s edible oil 
section impiovccl by 51 per cent ICC 
Suncliop isilic leiihnehr imlmilscaiegoiv 
rile compinv has laiscci its investment in 
Side's ami (hsttihiition by 20 pc i cent lo 
mainiain its Ic icling posiiion in the market 
I he c lopexiension procramme loi sunllowei 
inthc ma|oi uiowingaicasol Amlhial’iaclcsh 
w ismlcnsilic'clclurmethc yeai Ihccoiiipany 
has been supplyinu hybiid seeds to larmers 
with assuriince ol buy Kick ol Ihe crop 
ensunne incic.iscJ pioduction levels and 
quality oil loi its pioccssmg plants The 
company has develo|K'd three new hybrid 
seeds which aie cuiicntly il an advinced 
stage ol tiial by the government Subjcci to 
government appioval Ihe company plans to 
launch them commercially al the earliest 
The company h.is already invested in an 
oilseed processing complex ai Manii.ilayain 
which IS expectc'cl to he operating at lull 
capacity in thiee lo tout yeai s T he company 
haslwostihsidianes IIC Agio-Tech Finance 
and Investments and Hecra .Seeds I lading 
and Warehousing Both are said to h.ive 
shown giHHj results I he companv plans to 
invest Rs I 2 crore in the equity capital ol 
Palm Tc'ch India (PTII ) in F,asi Godavari 
district in Andhra Pradesh 

The company has incurred an expenditure 
ot Rs 45 lakh on Research and Development 
tor the year Rcscaich was earned out on high- 
yielding and high oil content sunllowcr seeds 

INDO GULF FERTILISERS 

Copper Smelter Project 

Indo Gulf Fertilisers and Chemicals 
Corporation, an Aditya Birlagroupuompany 
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The Week’s Compaiiiefi 


(At lakh) 


Indal Ttepiatc ITC Acru-Tcch Imlo-Guir Nestle 


.Fimuiuat ImJicniors _ _ FMtilism 

March Maah March March March March March March Dec Dec 

1994 199^ 1994 1991 1994 1991 1994 1991 1994 1991 


Incume/apprupriaUiHis 

1 Ncl calc's 

2 Value ol productiim 
1 Other Income 

4 I Dial imtum 

5 Raw inalciials/siores amJ spares 
k.oiisuinccl 

n Othci manulactuiing capinscs 
7 Rcnninciatioii to cmplovccs 
X Olhci capcnscs 

9 Opiialiiii^ iiiafil 

10 Interest 

11 lllDW piDflt 

12 Dcptcttaitoti 

II 1‘idIii iHfoit an 
II lax piovtsion 
II 1‘iiiUl a/lii MK 
l(> DicKlctuls 
17 Kuatned ptoltl 

I labiirties/asMtls 
IK Patti up captial 

19 Resetsts iikI surplus 

20 1 ong tcitii loans 
'*1 Shttit icini loans 

■>2 Ol which hank boimwiitgs 

21 (itOSS lixid assets 

21 Aciumulalcil depict latioii 

2^ Invtnioiics 

26 lotal asscts/ltahiltlics 

Mcscrllancinis items 

■*7 I xcisi diilv 

2K Ciioss salut added 

2'1 1olal loiciLii cxihaiigc income 

10 Total loitijii cxthini'c outgo 

Kty financial and pcrioniMncr ratios 

11 luinovti laiio (sales to total assets) (71) 

12 Sales to total net assets ('ai 

II Oioss value added to gross tixcd 
assets ('A ) 

14 Return on investment (gross piuru 
to total assets) {'A ) 

15 Gross prutil to salts (gittss maigin) VA ) 
1(> Operating pro!it to sales I'A ) 

17 Prollt hctiMC tax to sales ('A ) 

IK Tax ptovtsKtn ui prolii heliNt tax ('4) 

19 Prollt alter tax to net worth 
(return on equity) ('a) 

40 Dividend (‘A ) 

41 burning pet shale (Rs) 

42 Btxik value per share (Rs) 

41 P/E ratio (haxed on latest and 

cufTcsponding last year s price) 

44 Debt equity ratio (adjusted lor 
revaluation) (7() 

45 Short term hank borrowings to 
invcntoiics ('4) 

46 Sundry creditors to sundry debtors (%) 

47 Total remuneration to employees 
h> gross value added (71) 

48 Total lenHineratmn to employees 
to value of production (7() 

49 Ciross fixed assets formation (%) 

50 Growth in invcniones (%) 
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has done well wtlh net proni going up by 
i09 per cent though iwt sales went up by 
only 4 per cent increase in proiit has 
Heen essentially due to a 268 per cent increase 
Ip other income and a per cent increase 
in non-operating surplus The operating profit 
ol the company has gone up by 21 per cent 
A 29 per cent tall in inteicst charges, a ^0 
percent tall in depreciation and ml taxation 
ux> contributed in a signit leant way to raising 
the net prolit The company has announced 
a dividend ol 15 per cent tor thb year against 
12 per cent lor Ihc previous year The debt 
equity ratio ol the company came down to 
42 pcrccnl in 199^ 94 compared lo 212 per 
cent in 1991 92 

The company’s sale ol urea was in line 
with production during the year Along with 
the other urea plants located along the HBJ 
gas pipeline the company represented to the 
govcmmeiil aitainst the pioposcd cut in the 
contracted gas supplies emphasising that 
the urea manuhicturing capacity already 
crcalc'd must not he allowed to remain 
underutilised particularly when a large 
demand supply gap persists tor uica which 
isheing met by import ol around 2 7^ million 
loiincs annually involving a lorcign exc hangc 
cost ol Rs I ISO cnire The company has 
started revamping its ammonia and urea 
plants ai an csiiniated cost ol Rs 180 crorc 
This IS expected to result in an increase in 
capacity irom 7 68 lakh to 9 lakh tonnes per 
annum ol urea The company has also plans 
to set up a coppei smelter near Mangalore 
with an installed capacity ol I lakh tonnes 
per annum costing Rs l.40() crorc TlK'projeci 
willusc the existing inlrasiructural lacilities 
at the new Mangaloic port to meet iis annual 
import requiremeni ol SO (KX) tonnes ol raw 
material to produce copper sulphunc acid 
silver and gold The company is planning 
to import the Hash melting piocess tech 
nology Irom Outokumpu ol Finland The 
technology loi gas cleaning, sulphuiu acid 
and control ol gaseous emissions is being 
provided by Monsanto Environchemol USA 

The company came out with a successlul 
euio-issuc ol GORs amounting to 1> UK) 
million in January this yc.ir and achieved the 
disiimtionol being the lust Indiaiuompany 
to gel over subsetiplion ol about 14 limes 
even though i he issue was priced at a premium 
ol 11 pci cent over the domestic price 

The company has received ISO 9(X)2 
ccmrication and has Ihc distinction ol being 
the lirsi company in the Icrtiliscr industry 
in the country to do so 

NE.STI E INDIA 

Soya-Based Products 

Nestle India has shown improved 
pcriormance in 1991 with net sales going 
up by IS pel cent opeiating prolii by II 
pet icni and ncl prolii by S6 pet cent The 
increase in profit could be attributed to 
iniricsi burden, depict lalion and tax 
piovision having gone down by 27 percent. 
11 per cent and 9 per cent respectively 


There has been an increase in exports by 43 
per cent, while imports came down by 78 
percent Thecompanyhasdeclaredadividend 
ol 33 7 per cent Joi the year under review 
against 27.3 per cent tor the pievtous ycai 
The company launched a new soya-bas«l 
health beverage called 'Bonus' in April in 
the southern and eastern regions which is 
claimed to have been well received It is 
produced by the new Samalkha factory which 
became a part ot Ihc company subsequent 
lo Ihc amalgamation ol Nulntional FihxI 
Products India The company plans to 
produce and market more sova based 
pnxJucts In Ihc second hall ot 1993 the 
company launched Polo pcppciminis in a 
tew cities and ihectimpany claims the pnxkit i 
has been well lecetvcd Its instant collee h.is 
sexn healthy gmwth in the domestic and 
international m.iikets Encouiaged hv the 
market trend the company has commenced 
an expansion projec I to double instani c ol lee 
manulacturing ca|)acity at the Nanjangud 
tactory Nestle s ('hol^i I.Klorv in Tamil 
Nadu manuhicturing instant tea has bc'cii 
iccogniscd as a KKIjicrccntexpoii oiienied 
unit (EOll) fhe unit s manulailuring 
opeiaiions arc covered by a technical 
collabotalionwiihNeslIeS A 1hetonip.inv 
has also commeiicc'd the consiiuclion ol .i 
new laclory at Ponda in Goa lor the 
manulaclure ot waters ano watHes which is 
expected to go on stream in June 1993 The 


company's food service division did well 
with sales ot hot coffee vending and vending 
ingredients growing its sweetened 
condensed milk business also lured well 
The Conladina snack dressing did well with 
the product tinding newer areas like iailw.iy 
and airline catenng The changes taking 
place in the countiy s economy have 
encouraged the company to undcitake 
expansion prt^ammes. modernise existing 
units, set up new Lictorics and intiiKlucc new 
products like desscii mixes, ciatking bases 
tea whiicnci .ind conlc*clt(meiy 

FINOl I X 

jennt Venture 

I inolex .md I 'ND Aerospace ol Ihc US have 
set up a |omi ccnltiic in aviation training 
They intend lo stall an .icacieniy m Kolhapur 
which will .ilso impaii iiainingloc.indidates 
who have zero Ihehl lime The )oinl veiiiuie 
.ilso plans to siailali.iimngceiilielot aiici.ili 
technicians ami n].iiniename engineeis in 
/erocngim's aitlianies elcxiiical instruments 
.ind avionics fhc liaining iiciiod would 
extend lo three veaisonwidc Nidicd iiiciall 
.ind type taling I he c onmany will alsoc le.iic 
the nccessaiv inlr.isiiuciiiie to undertake 
maintenance ot heavy bodied aiicidi cm 
rciilly used in India c.iiivmg oui niaiidalorv 
checks and C and I) ins|K'clions 


Our Books on Indian Workers Movement 

latest Publications 

Labour and Working Class in Eastern India Studies in 
Colonial Histoiy 
by Ranajit Das Gupta 

The Working Class Movement A Study of Jute Mills of 
Bengal 1937-47 
by Nirban Basu 

The Working Class in Bengal Formative Years 
by Deepika Basu 

Earlier Published 

Capital Accumulation and Worker’s Struggle in Intkan 
Industrialisation The Case of Tata Iron and Steel 
Company 1910-1970 
by Satya Brata Oatta 200 00 

Labour Movement in Tamilnadu 1918-1933 

byC S Krishna 90 00 

May Day and Eight Hours Struggle m India A Political History 

by Sukomal Sen 120 00 

The Working Women and Popular Movements in Bengal From 
Gandhi Era to the Present Day 

by Sunil Sen 70 00 

-Pftgl frag . ial2Q.% 
acconuanyinq pre-payment upto 30-11-94 

K P BA6CHI A COMPANY 

286, 6 B Ganjgili Street, Calcutta 700 012 


Rs 450 00 

225 00 
180 00 







CIVIL LffiERTIES 


Political vs Economic and Social Rights 

A G N<Mvaiii 


Democratu at (ountahilitv is an indispensable sotia! and etonomu 
safeguard Without freedom of oksoi lation and nutvement or an 
(utountahle government, assurances of the right to subsistence are 
meaningless 


THE luxtapnsilion ot pohiitdl apainst 
CLonomiL dnd suiial nghts is a lavountc 
of demagogues In truth all lights ire 
complementary The NAM summit once 
expressed concern over a tcndeiicv to 
selectively address aspec tsot human rights 
often loi cxtiaiieouspolitical niotises and 
to neglect economic social and cultural 
rights which relate inoie immediately to 
mankind s needs tor food shclici ind 
health caic and the ciadication ol poverty 
and illitcracv t hina s White Paper on 
human rights issued in Oclobci IWI 
iigucd It IS a simple truth that lot any 
country oi nation the light to subsistence 
IS the most important ol all hum m lights 
without which the other lights aic out ol 
question 

On the othei hand Human Rights Watch 
aigues in a report that subsistence indeed 
survival often depends on the i xistencc ot 
political and civil rights especially those 
1 c latcd to dc moc ratic acc oiinlability I hese 
rights arc not luxuiies to be cii|oycd only 
alter a ccitain level ol economic 
development has been icached nor arc 
they only ends in and ol themselves In 
addition to being ol intrinsic value they 
arc an essential means ot allowing people 
m all countries to obtain the tcKid they need 
to survive to keep the land they need lor 
subsistence to organise with otheis to 
promote then own cconoinu betterment 
and to resist environmental damattc that 
poses severe threats to health worldwide 

The report is entitled Imtniuhlt Human 
Rig/irv 7/if Rtlaiionshtp of Poltiu al aiul 
Cnu Rights to Sunisal Suhsisleme and 
Prive/n It IS divided into tout chapters on 
laminc land environment and labour The 
first demonstrates that the absence ot 
politic al and civil rights helps cause lamine 
No famines are caused by drought or crop 
failure alone If shortages exist, assistance 
to stneken areas can be mobilised, but 
only when people can get information 
about shortages to a government, and 
governments are obliged to act responsibly 
It IS no coincidence that a country like 
India, which generally enjoys a high level 
ot freedom of expression and democratic 


accountability has succeeded in preventing 
tamine whereas Ethiopia and the Sudan 
have not 

The second chapter documents how 
abuse ol civil rights have resulted m 
widespre id alienation ol land on which the 
poorest sections ol society depend lor their 
subsistence Denial ot civil nghts stifles 
protest against wiongs and contributes to 
the maintenance ol the status quo - the 
impoverishment ol millions The example 
was set by the colonial powers the report 
points out The thud chapter likewise 
demonstiatcs how environmental 
degradation is lac dilated by curbs on 
acliv ists w ho address env ircmmcntal issues 
I aslly the riirhl to organise laboui 
industrial and rural and the right to strike 
arc inalienable rights Iheir denial spells 
havcK 

r .ich c hapler is of relevance to the situation 
in out country especially the ones on land 
environment and labour 1 he repression let 
IcHise by the Guiarat government against the 
ac'ivists ol the Naimada Bachao Andolan 
IS described at length 

T he report says repressive gov ernments 
often defend their practices by asserting that 
human rights particular freedoms ol 
expression association and participation m 
decision making - arc esoteric and must 
take a back seat to the need to pteserve order 
or loster economic development But at the 
same time people throughout the world are 
suticnng or dying Irom environmental 
calamities and clcgiadation that could have 
been avoided il the policies and practices 
that led to them had been sub|ectcd to public 
scrutiny and debate Even in a relatively 
open society as the United States there is 
concern that hazardous facilities arc 
disproportionately located in less politically 
powerful communities inhabited by 
minonties and the poor ” 

It mentions that in the United States, 
environmental groups arelieing ‘SLAPPed’ 
for exercising their i onstitutional right of 
petition These suits which take their name 
from the acronym tor 'Strategic Lawsuits 
against Pubhc Participation’, are being 
brought by corporations, real estate 
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developers government officials, and 
others against those who oppose them on 
issues ol public concern SLAPP targets 
have been sued for willing a teller lo ihe 
edifor, calling a public otticial conducting 
a public campaign speaking at a town 
meeting testifying bclore C ongress or state 
legislatures and tiling a public interest 
lawsuit - all activities al the core ul 
advocacy protected by the Eirst Amend¬ 
ment SLAPP suits have been tiled against 
two Missouri women who wrote letters to 
the editor criticising the operation ol an 
intcctious waste incinerator the American 
Academy ol Pediatrics sued by Alta Dena 
Dairy for $ 220 million after testimony 
before Congicss about dangers of raw 
certified milk and Plan Kent aciti/ens 
group in the town ol Kent in rural Putnam 
County the site ol reservoirs serving New 
York City tor opposing a prop* sed 
development ot attached town hoisc>' on 
the grounds that no study had been done 
to assess its environmental impact ’ 
Information is power The right to know 
IS not respected by governments with 
scant interest in environmental issues 
Activists are driven to litigation to secure 
information nut always with success The 
chapter on labour has the following 
reference to India In India at least 16 
people weie killed when polic c opened fire 
on a ctowd ul striking mine workers in 
Bhilai Madhya Pradesh on July I l‘^)2 
The workcis weic sinking to demand Ihe 
arrest ot industrialists believed lesponsible 
lor the September 1991 assassination ol 
Shankar Guha Niyogi a human rights 
activist with the People s Union for Civil 
Liberties (PUCL) and leader ol the mine 
workers union On July 2 Raicndra Sail 
the organ I sing secretary lor the local branch 
office ol the PUCL was detained, reportedly 
to prevent him tiom investigating the 
shcKMing He was later released on bail 
Another 89 persons who partic ipated in the 
strike were also arrested 
The long and short of it is that democratic 
accountability is an indispensable social 
and economic safeguard If employers try 
to get away with substandard wages or 
unsafe working conditions an accountable 
government can at least bring theemployers 
to justice and provide compensation for the 
victims Without freedom of association, 
freedom of movement, or an accountable 
government, assurances ot the right to 
subsistence are meaningless 
There is, thus, no conflict between Ihe 
fundamental rights and the directive 
principles of state policy Without the 
fundamental rights the directive principles 
will be rendered meaningless 
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COMMENTARY 


Caste Factor in Andhra Polls 

M Shatragna 

The social base of most of the candidates representing different parties 
in the Andhra assembly elections is almost the same The majority of 
the tickets have gone to landidates belonging to the BC, SC and ST 
categories 


THE electoral battle lines between the 
Congressd), and the TDP with its. allies have 
been clearly drawn in all the 294 
constituencies in the state with the release 
of the list of candidates This was preceded 
by the release of the election manifestos of 
the two parties a few days ago 
The Congressd) manifesto in contrast to 
the party s national manifesto refers to a 
number of issues like total prohibition of 
manufacture and sale of all types of liquor 
from January I next year, continuation of 
the subsidised nee scheme with a kilo of nee 
piiced at Rs 3 SO for the weaker sections 
30 per cent reservation for women in all 
educational institutions and jobs, upward 
revision of the old age pension from Rs 30 
to Rs SO per month fice distnbution of 10 
kgs of nee to schoolgoing children as part 
of the mid-day meal programme and vanous 
economii and financial benefits to backward 
classes The national manifesto had been 
basically against subsidies In committing 
Itself to total prohibition the party has not 
explained from what alternative soun es of 
resource mobilisation it will make good the 
loss of excise revenue from liquor which is 
around Rs 800 irore per annum and forms 
nearly 60 per cent of the annual budget 
Further budget support to subsidised ntc 
fixed at Rs I 25 per kg during the time of 
Channa Reddv has not been raised This 
means the piicc of subsidised rice will go 
up depending upon tiie market pnee In the 
same way the so called enhancement of the 
old age pension from Rs 30 to Rs 50 is mere 
tokenism as the present pension was fixed 
a dci ade ago during TDP rule 1 he 30 per 
cent reservation for women in educational 
institutions and jobs was oiiginally a TDP 
policy but by the time it took shape the party 
was voted out The Mandal agitation gave 
the real push to the scheme four years ago 
In practice while reservations in educational 
institutions were implemented only from 
last year, recruitment in jobs has been only 
theoretical as the present policy of the 
government bars any new recruitment 
In contrast, the TDP has released a brief 
elrchon manifesto in typical NTR style in 
the form of a song just before the ‘I*raja 
Garjana’ on Octobei 10 While reiterating 
the continuation of its vanous welfare 
measures and economic policies the party 


has committed itself to total prohibition of 
manufacture and sale of liquor 1 he 1 DP was 
the first opposition political party to have 
announced support fortotal prohi-bition two 
years ago. when the anti-arrack movement 
swept the state 

Following the trend set by the major 
political patties the fledgling Bahujan Samaj 
Party of Kanshi Ram has also committed 
Itself to total prohibition Taking its place 
in the queue the BJP, which is contesting 
in all the seats, has also announced its support 
for prohibition Additionally inabidtowoo 
the middle classes the party has committed 
itself to raising the retirement age of 
government employees trom 58 to 60 ycais 
Also, It promises to create an additional 
2,000jobs perconstituency if voted to power 

The social base of most of the candidates 
representing different parties is almost the 
same The majority of the tickets have gone 
to those belonging to the BC SC and ST 
categoncs, though the position vanes a little 
from party to party Contrary to its earlier 
announcement the Congress(l) has chosen 
50 per cent of its candidates from the 
combined group of BC SC and ST and 
minorities As many observers have 
remarked the allotment to these categories 
should have been ,it least 60 per cent It is 
understandable as a major qualihcation for 
getting the C nngress ticket is the candidate s 
proximity to the party high command 

Wc thus find not only the pnme minister s 
son, P V Ranga Rao, getting renominated 
but also the sons of former chief ministers 


Mam Channa Reddy and Jtdagam Vengala 
Rao Sikkim governor P Shiv Shankar has 
also managed to get his son PSudheer Kumar 
renominated from Malakpet While every 
group in the state Congressfl) fought bitterly 
foi the inclusion of its own followers, the 
chief ministo’ has managed to get at least 
200nominations of his choice The selection 
of constituencies was also funny, as many 
candidates have been allotted ‘non-local’ 
constiUiencies For instance, K Keshav Rao 
who after the death of I*CC{I) chief Majji 
Tulasiclas, was in the race for the post has 
been allotted Maharaj Gunj in Hyderabad 
city, much to the anger of the sitting MLA 
Mukesh and G Naray ana Rao, former speaker 
during the TDP regime who later defected 
toCongressCDjust before the 1989 polls At 
that time Mukesh had been chosen as the 
official candidate much to the 
embarrassment of Narayana Rao After five 
ycais Mukesh finds himself in the same 
situation as Narayana Rao five ycais ago 
A comical situation has .insen for Kolia 
himself he has been allotted the Dlionc seat 
at picsent held by his arch party rival K F 
Knshna Miiithy In typical Narasimha Kan 
style as a concession Knshna Munhy was 
allotted Kumool is here the sitting MI A and 
minister Ram Bhup.tl Choudharv was pushed 
outfromhis native constituencyafterliling 
his nomination papers Fielding Kolia from 
Dhone ostensibly was meant to teach i 
lesson lo Krishna Munhy who was behind 
the Cuddapah public meeting disturbances 
some lime ago where Narasimha Rao was 
present It is estimated that there arc at least 
30 rebel Congressmen contesting against 
Congressd) candidates aimed with the 
official B form in vanous constituencies 
I he I DP IS also not without its share of 
dissidents While Mintc Padmanabham 
former Rajya Sabha member resigned in 
piotest from the party as he could not be 
accommodated in the Kapu quota sitting 
Lok Sabha MP Vadde Sobhanadeswar Ran, 
who failed to get nomination of his 
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candidates, publicly expressed his 
displeasure at the sQ^le of ^nctioning of 
NTlt in not meebng the genuine claims of 
loyal TDP workers The social base of the 
TDP candidates is also interesting Of the 
200 candidates for whom details are 
available, the break-up is Reddys 38, BCs 
3S, Kammas 27, SCs 25, Kapus 9, Velamas 
9 and STs 8 39 seats have been left to the 
alliance partners with CPI and CPI(M) 
shanng 37 seats and the Janata Dal getting 
2 Dissidents in the party have been 
organising demonstrations in favour of 
aspirants who have not been given tickets 
While the Congressfl) demonstrations have 
been held in support ol and opposition to 
certain candidates, the TDP demonstrations 
have been limited to championing the cause 
of particular candidates in most of the cases 
In contrast to the above the social base 
of the BSP IS much more compact with no 
uppercaste candidate getting a ticket Moie 
than 50 pet cent ol the total tickets numbenng 
aiound 150 have been given to BCs covenng 
all sub castes and some 80 tic kets to SCs and 
Sis Muslims .ind Christians together have 
been given 45 seats and 20 scats have been 
left to the Samajwadi Party (SP) ol Mulayam 
Singh Yadav The BSP also has to contend 
with Its quota ol dissidents Those denied 
scats aic contesting as independents 
Prominent among them is the loimcr PWG 
leadci K G Satya Murthy and former 
C ongicsstnicadciGokaRamaswamy They 
both accused Kanshi Ram of not only being 
undemocratic bul aijo dictatorial in the 
selection of candidates More importantly 
they accused him of seeking the help and 
guidance of the sitting Congressfl) MPChinta 
Mohan in the selection of candidates after 
entering into a secret deal with P V Narasimha 
Rao Apart from Satya Murthy the BSP has 
also attracted a few dalit candidates who 
were earlier connected with the ML 
movement While M F Gopinaih a young 
cardiologist and presently the personal 
physician of Kanshi Ram, is fielded from 
Medaram in Kareemnagar K Chtranjeevi 
another medical piactitioner, who turned 
approver in a police case some years ago, 
has been allott^ Warangal Chiranjeevi was 
also egged on to attack K G Satya Murthy 
in the latter's fight against Kanshi Ram 
While the social base of the BJPcandidates 
IS not clear, there is no major shift in the 
social base of the CPI and CP1(M) candidates 
Yet another feature of the pre-election 
situation IS the increasing violence, by the 
Congress(l) especially The Congress, a 
pastmaster in invoking poll violence has set 
a new trend this time For instance, one 
official party candidate, Siddaiah, was 
kidnapped by his party avals in Gorantia in 
Anantapur leading to the cancellation of the 
poll there In Amarchinta in Mahbubnagar 
district, rival Congress groups fought 
pitched battles leading to police finng on 


November 11,the last day fortbe withdrawal 
of nominauons In the bomb-prone Rayala- 
scema area, the police on November 10 
recovered 307 country bombs and 522 
detonator caps The police suspect the 
involvement of Snnivasula Reddy, cousin of 
D L Ravindra Reddy, sitting MLA from 
Mydukur, in the manufacture of the lethal 


MAHARASHTRA 


AFTER the caicgorical declaration by the 
chief election commissioner, one may now 
safely assume that elections to the state 
assembly in Maharashtra will be held, as 
expected, in February 1995 Although chief 
minister Sharad Pawar had often denied his 
plans of dissolving the assembly eailier and 
going fur a snap pull many had been openly 
sceptical Ihc scepticism was not merely 
due to the lack of trust in the pronouncements 
of politicians in general and of Pawar in 
particular There are sound reasons why the 
Congress in Maharashtra at least the 
dominant Pawar group in it, would want 
early elections 

The term of the present assembly will be 
completed in March 1995, but if eleebons 
were to be held m December this year identity 
cards for voters would not be mandatory 
Pawar cannot have failed to notice this non- 
tnvial factor For elections in Ffebruary the 
formal notification would be issu^ in 
December after which the election code would 
come into effect No vote-caiching 
announcements or populist actions can be 
taken after that But what if a ruling group 
or party packs dozens of such announcement^ 
actions in a few weeks time and then asks 
for immediate elections’’ To a pastmaster of 
the art of the tealpolmk keeping to the letter 
of the law while blatantly violating its spint 
should come quite naturally 

Certainly Sharad Pawar's government has 
not stinted in distnbuting promises high and 
low in the past few weeks In this short time. 
It has announced bonuses or other monetary 
benefits to government and zilla panshad 
employees, to teachers and surgarcane 
woricers, to ex-servicemen and freedom- 
fighters It has announced loan waivers to 

sechoiK of farmers andco-operativespuimng 

• 


weapons According to the police, about 
1,000 bombs and 135 unlicensed firearms 
were recovered in the last three months in 
thearea The Vijay a Bhaskara Reddy govern¬ 
ment IS supposed to have implemented the 
ban on illegal weapons and achieved surrender 
of licensed weapons several months ago for 
the “peaceful and safe conduct of the polls 


mills It has announced unemployment 
allowance fur educated youth Intciestingly. 
the same had been promised by Pawar five 
years back while campaigning in 1989 The 
same promise has bran repeated now, but 
with the dole amount somewhat lower than 
what had been promised the last ume (Wl^ 
•o, one may wdl wonder, after all it's only 
a promise') In the same penod Pawar has 
participated m over 30 foundation stone¬ 
laying celebrations or inaugurations He has 
inaugurated even an incomplete badge in 
Bombay Women are singledout tor special 
attention - with assured, reserved seats in 
municipalities ZPs and other bodies Four 
of the eight mayorships of the major cities 
in Maharashtra are going to be reserved tor 
women Many other examples can be given 
to show how the election code is being 
violated in spirit while keeping within 
the letter of the law A grant of Rs 1 crore 
has been promised to the Ambedkar 
Memonal trust 

If the elections are not held soon, surely 
the impact of this massive exercise in public 
relations IS going to be much less Nor would 
Pawar be able to get any mileage out of his 
being cleared by the high court in the case 
brought by a susperuled senior police offiaal 
Despite the verdict of one court case the 
campaign against Sharad Pawar s alleged 
proximity to the caminal undeiworld of 
Bombay keeps sputteang though all the 
political parties except BJPand the genraally 
vocal citizras' action groups have chosen 
tolookaway Itispossiblethatthiscampaign 
as well as the sex-and blackmail scandals m 
several parts of Maharashtra, in which mainly 
Congressman and their near relatives have 
been implicated, would attract headlines m 
another two months time 


Preparing for Elections 

Sharad Pav^ar’s attempt to push through early elections m the state 
have been foiled by the chief election commissioner and when the 
elections are held in due course in next February it is likelv that the 
chief minister and his party will fare marginally poorer than the last 
time But such an outcome can hardly he seen as a success for the rule 
of law cy\>et c riminalisation of public life On these points there is not 
much to choose between the major contending forces in the state’s 
politic s 
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Quick, elections at short notice also leave 
little time tor Pawar's opponents within and 
without to come together The last time 
round despite having unlimited funds and 
a cleaner image, Pawar could not secure a 
clear ma)onty tor his party and could form 
the government only with the help of a dozen 
rebel Congressmen who had defeated the 
party s olficial candidates - many believe 
with Pawar s covert support The Congress 
Party rode the five years comfortably by 
admitting into its told first rabid 
communaltsts like Bhujbal and his group 
from the Shiv Sena and later a taction of 
the Janata Dal after one of its periodic splits 
Today Bhujbal who has said publicly that 
he would have statues of Ciodsc in every 
Maharashtra town is a senior and trusted 
colleague of Pawar Cuiiously enough 
despite the presence of persons like him in 
the government and the communally partisan 
actions of the Bombay police under Pawar 
left and secular groups aic still ready to 
believe in the secular credentials of Pawar 
and his party 

Pawar and his party do nut seem to lace 
any financial crunch this time also Despite 
this the going is expa led to be harder tor 
them For one thing with the current 
ixakctulness of the election commission 
spending money may not be as easy as in 
the past It IS expected that grass routs 
canvassing will play a major role in 
elecuoncenng this time The state unit of the 
Congress has been dormant tor many years 
nowand as in the past the party is expected 
to depend heavily on individuals who 
dominate the sugar and othci co opciatives 
rural hanking and credit societies and 
educational institutions However the 
presence of Pawar s supporters in these 
spheres is not as overwhelming as it was So 
much so that only recently as part of election 
tactics Pawar felt compctlol to issue a word 
of warning to the leaders ol the co operative 
sector Other factions in the party as well 
as Its central leadership have no special 
interest in seeing Pawar win handily 

III the last five years Maharashtra has seen 
three C ongi css governments (two headed by 
Pawar) and a steady deterioration of the 
living conditions ol the common man The 
cost of living and of housing in particular 
have sky rocketed and job sttuation and 
educational facilities have worsened 
Drinking watci or supplies from the fair 
price shops have grown scarcer Even 
transport costs and hardships of travel have 
worsened in the period The much-touted 
foreign investment of Rs 2'v 000 crorc or 
more in Maharashtra is not cxpec ted tocrcatc 
even 25,000 new jobs At the same time, the 
rich arc growing into the super nch and 
general hedonism and conspicuous 
consumption have become the accepted 
social norm All this would ordinarily be 
enough to heat the Congress many times 
over except that in the eyes of the public 


other parties are no better Moreover, the 
outcome of the election will not be decided 
by these issues so much as by factors such 
as the mobilisation ol voters by the sugar 
barons and educational bosses whether one 
can inghten or cajole Mushms and dalits to 
vote lor one’s party and whethei the leaders 
ol particular caste groups in the party can 
dcliverblock votes Since other parties follow 
the same election route the dismal record 
ol the Congress government in the past live 
years may affect its prospects only 
marginally 

What would affect the prospects of 
Congress is the way other parties icgioup 
themselves In this respect lot anyone 
wishing leftist/democratic foiccs well the 
situation IS bleak ThcJanataDal nominally 
a left leaning party has launched its dec toial 
battle in its usual style by going through 
yet another split and hy engaging in public 
bickering The same is the cast with the 
Republican Party The once powerful PWP 
IS only a shell ol "s former sell None ol 
these parties have much of a piogramme or 
one suspects even energy for routine 
politicking Wc shall scHin sec them and the 
BJP also adopting rebel Congressman as 
their own candidates So much tor the 
ideological purity even of the BJP I he lew 
poc kets of influence of the c ommunist parties 
arc shrinking and with aging leaderships and 
the working class movement in a shambles 
It IS expected that they will fare worse not 
better Whether the ever optimistic Sharad 
Joshi whose lollowc rs in the last assembi) 
uxilly walkedoverii theCongress orKanshi 


Ram will make any difference in thceleutitms 
IS a moot point 

Apart from the Congress, only the BJPhas 
a presence in all parts of the state and also 
a well knit organisation Too weak to take 
on the Congress on its own it had toined 
hands with the Shiv Sena last time and the 
joint front did do well then After a fair 
amount of posturing and mutual name 
calling the two parties have |uincd hands 
once again but with one major difference 
Forall his intemperate outpounngs the Shiv 
Sena supremo is aware that his party is not 
as strong today as it was in the past nor docs 
hi> wni run as unc|uesttoningl> as before 
The loss of power in the Bomba> Munic ipal 
C'orporation with the consequent loss ol 
patronage and thccarlier defection of Bhujbal 
with his large Mali community in the Bombay 
and Pune regions may have something to do 
with this Anyway it was the BJP in the 
driver s scat this time and it drove a hard 
bargain In Bombay city and Konkan and 
also pockets of the Pune and Marathwada 
regions the )oint front may he cx|H*ctcd to 
do quite well even though Shiv Sena s 
icputation IS no better than that ol the 
Congiess Party so far as comicctio is vvith 
the iindciwoild ait toncerned 

(.)n the whole the C ongress and Shar.id 
Paw irnnv do maiginally worse th.in the last 
time mainly on at count of the pool crcdihiliiy 
ol both But such an ouitomc can haidiv be 
seen as a success loi the rule ol l.iw over 
cnminalis.itionolpnhlii life On these points 
Ihcic IS not much to ihtKisc between thi 
ma|oi contending paiiiis 
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ARCHAEOLiOGY 

Recovering, Uncovering or Forfeiting 
the Past? 

Gautam Navlakha 


Four years after the ‘shtlanyas' and two years after the demolttion of 
the Bohn masjid, the guilty still walk free Not just that, some of those 
who dishonoured India and Indians hy their involvement in these events 
are now actually in the list of those who will he the 'Indian' hosts of 
the third World An haeology Congress scheduled to take place in Delhi 
in December 


bKK HOHSBAWM while Ulking about 
(he duty ul histunans emphasised the need 
10 icsisi tht idcologiial abuse ot history to 
lorm national cthnie oi other myths and 
uted ihi murage ot Ihoinas Masaryk 
louiukr ol the C /ec hoslovak repubiti who 
ai gieat itsk to his popularity and laicer 
pioved that the medii val manusenpts on 
which inut h ol the C /< ch national myth was 
based were takes C onsideiing the ways ol 
the bourgeoisie ol moving trom resolution 
lo disillusionnicni and iiom pessimism to 
a sheltered and eontemplative resignation 
this adsiee is unexeeplionabU In the 
attcmiath of the Bahii maspd s demolition 
and Its attendant ideologttal turmoil even 
moie so 

The issue ot Babri niasjid is not a 
matlerol dillttiiui ol opinion A histone 
mosque was destroved on Dee ember 6 
1992 at Ayodhya lor the act ol vandalism 
ind the vioicnee that aeeompanied the 
deliberate campaigning by the Sangh 
panvar the lentral government cannot 
escape responsibility I our years altei 1989 s 
shtlanyas and two ye irs altcrthedemolition 
ol Babn masjidtheguiltv still walk tiee Not 
conic nl with that we bestow respec lability 
on those who dishonouied us Indians Some 
ot them arc actually in the list ot those who 
will he the ‘Indian hosts ot the third World 
Archaeology C ongies (WAC ■<) 

WAC was spin vcrtieally between the 
Icit and righi ovei the question ot 
participation ol South Alma at WAC I 
held in Lngtand in 1986 One would 
therefore expect WAC to dissociate itsell 
from those who bnng the discipline of 
archaeology inui disrepute The discipline 
ot archaeology cannot be separated trom 
the conduct ol those who claim to be 
archaeologists and the manner in which 
they practise their profession WAC 
acknowledges this by recognising “the 
social responsibility of archaeological 
interpretation and the way that this may be 
used consciously or unconsciously by 
others for their own ends” Indeed in the 
Aims and Application tor Membership’ it 


IS clearly spelt out that the World 
Archaeological ( ongress is based on the 
explicit recognition ot the histoncal and 
social role and political context ol 
archaeological organisations and ol 
archaeologic al interpretations [and | hopes 
to locus attention on the ethicsml 
archaeology It is this claim ol WAC which 
IS questioned by the very composition ot the 
organising committee for the third WAC 
scheduled to take place in Delhi between 
Dec embci 4 and 11 True people like S P 
Gupta were voted there in 1988 as a senior 
represcntativi by South Asian members ol 
WAC And B B Lai may have been 
approached about the presidency ot the 
congress once it was decided to hold the 
WA( t III India But when the role ot such 
people in the events leading up to during 
and subsequent to the demolition ol Babn 
masjid were biought to the notice of WAC s 
intemational scerctanat ducking the issue 
became the byword 

In a communication, Peier Ucko a very 
senior scholar and functionary in the WAC 
hierarchy 'ays that he is in favour ol the 
matters ot pnnciple raised by the Babn 
maspd issue bcine discussed - with other 
such issues within the Congress s vanous 
themes But he made it abundantly clear 
that he was personally all against a battle 
ol cut homen exchanges in such a context 
and against any attempt to force an 
international audience to decide between 
dilterent versions of archaeological 
interpietations 

The destruction ol the Babn masjid and 
the cataclysmic events that followed were 
widely covered and (Jcko s frequent visits 
ought to have eiiabisd him to form an 
informed view So how can destruction ot 
a histone monument become “different 
versions ot archaeological interpretations”'’ 
Astonishingly this is the response ol an 
archaeologist who in his foreword to the 10 
volumes of WAC-1 held in England in 1986 
had advocated “a unique mix of critical 
assessment of basts ol archaeological 
methodology with cnticai awareness ol the 


social contexts of the use (and possible 
manipulation) of the evidence ot the past' 
(Who Needs the Pan^ Indigenous Values 
and Arihaeolog), edited by R Layton, 
Unwin Hyman, London 1989 Foreword 
by Peter Ucko, p x) Another leader of 
WAC Jack Golson expressed surprise 
that the ‘members of Indian academic 
committee of WAC ^ were unaware’ oi 
the request to organise a session on the 
rise of nationalist/regional/cthnic 
chauvinism in the domain ol history and 
archaeology but wrote that ‘ (t [he detailed 
programme that was issued does however 
afford opportunity for the general matter 
you raise and its manifestations and 
implications to be discussed ’ Surely, 
destruction ot a historic mosque and 
involvement of archaeologists in vandalism 
IS not a general matter but occupies 
centrality for the discipline And it is hardly 
surprising that the Indian Academic 
Committee of WAC ) would be unaw^ 
of a request to hold a session on t se ul 
chauvinism when many of them wc',. party 
to the demolition ol Babn masjid One ol 
the office bearers of the Academic 
Committee refusing to comment on the 
request, was nevertheless categoric that 
there was no room tor such discussions 
since this was not an academic issue If the 
universality ol human hentage and its 
preservation and advancement is not the 
concern of WAC and its attitude to 
questions ot cunsc lous manipulation' and 
annihilation of the past is one of 
indifference then this is a comment on its 
intellectual commitment However the 
problem is not confined to WAC alone 
ihis raises even larger issues tor us 
fhe importance ol WAC 1 is brought out 
by the human resource development minister 
who on November 2 appointed the secretary 
(culture) as the director general and 
confirmed J P Joshi as consultant to the 
Archaeological Survey ol India (ASI) to 
be in charge ol WAC-^ He went on lo 
stress that the holding ol WAC ^ for the 
first time in an Asian country was a matter 
ot national pride In view of this the minister 
at a meeting held on Novembei 6 invited 
several eminent scholars to become members 
of the Academic Committee Co opting lour 
members just weeks before WAC ) serves 
no other purpose than to mend the tattered 
image of the existing committee The 
inclusion ot R S Sharma Irian Habib 
G C Pandey and K S Shnmali unlortunaii I v 
ends up serving the objective ot throttling 
any discussion on the demolition ol Babn 
masjid and the role ol Indian arc hacologists 
in It It also accords legitimacy to the 
demoltshers and their Icllo w-iravel lers The 
organising of WAC remains entiiely in 
the hands of an inner coiene compnsing 
B B Lai, M N Deshpande, B K 'Iliapar, 
S P Gupta and Makkhan Lai Ol course 
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beginning mid* 1993 a high-powered 
Steering Committee of WAC-3 was 
constituted The meetings ot the committee 
are presided over by the secretary, 
department of culture, and the committee 
comprises seven civil servants and 
includes Ravmdar Kumar, chairman, ICHR, 
R C Sharma, OG, National Museum, Achara 
Moulik, acting DG, ASI, apart from 
members ot the organising committee ot 
WAC-3 The first meeting that took place 
on July 2, 1993, a few months after the 
demolition and the violence that followed 
in Its wake, made it clear that those present 
were untioubled by the covert or overt 
involvement of the local organisers ot 
WAC-3 in the demolition of a histone 
monument The mam issues were admini¬ 
strative and B B Lai's complaint that 
“funds allotted by the GOl tor holding the 
WAC-3 are not sufficient" The secretary 
“felt that further increase would be 
made after AS I prepares a budget estimate 
tor organising the WAC-3” Towards the 
end of July WAC-3 submitted a budget 
proposal for Rs 98 lakh which was cut 
down to Rs 2') lakh by the acting head ot 
ASI, Achara Moulik, who also raised doubts 
about several of the expenditures listed In 
view ot ASI's reservations the ministry 
could not give more than Rs 40 lakh to the 
WAC-3 organisers 

Besides senior archaeologists were 
piqued at an IAS appointee citing rules and 
demanding explanations about their work 
Under Rule 16 of the Archaeological Sues 
and Remains Rules, a summary report has 
to be submitted within three months of the 
completion ot excavation and then a full 
report which must contain three- 
dimensional structure of the placement ot 
ob|ects found, soil stratification, lossils, 
antiquities, and the cultural sequence ot the 
site, etc It IS on this basis that interpretations 
can be advanced While there is no time- 
frame mentioned, some ot the senior 
archaeologists have failed to submit 
completed reports even after a lapse ot 
several decades These include B B Lai tor 
his Ramayan protect which includes 
excavation report from Ayodhya (1970), 
the Kalibangan excavation (1960s) by B 
K Thapar, M N Deshpande on Tamiuk 
(West Bengal) and Bahai (Maharashtra), 
and M C Joshi on Mathura With the' 
appointment ot J P Joshi it became clear 
that the acting DG of ASI was being 
upstaged by a consultant who enjoyed 
the confidence of senior archaeologists 
This was also meant to protect the healthy 
state of archaeology in India in view of 
WAC-3 I 

But It IS difficult to gloss over the sorry j 
depths to which the ASI has sunk ASI j 
remained mute whiledistortions and threats , 
over Babn masjid became rampant after, 
1986 Under the stewardship of M C Joshi | 


It refused to show the field-notebooks of 
B B Lai from Trench No 4 to the four- 
member team of historians headed by 
R S Sharma It had nothing to say about 
the ‘excavations’ undertaken by RSS 
people in July 1992 And remained 
unconcerned when one of the organisers 
ot WAC-3, S P Gupta, claimed ‘discovery’ 
of temple remains under the rubble after the 
vandalism of December 6, 1992 When 
questioned about their silence after the 
demolition of Babn masjid or when the 
ideological accomplices of the demolishers 
become organisers of WAC-3, they suddenly 
became cagey This silence of ASI and other 
professionals becomes even more shocking 
when placed against the pleadings ot the 
Indian History Congress which, year aftei 
year, has passed resolutions and sent 
communications to the ASI and the concerned 
ministry ot the GOI 
The Indian History Congress, since its 
47th session held in Snnagar in 1986, had 
been calling for protection and conservation 
ot histoncal monuments At its Warangal 
congress in February 1993 it expressed 
indignation at the dcstrucuon of the Babn 
masjid In fact the resolution wondered why 
the ‘‘GOI persistently refused to extend to 
the building the protection enjoined by the 


Ancient Monuments Act, 19S8'' and 
questioned the “unexplained abdicahon by 
the ASI of us duty of preventing . totally 
unlicensed and illegal excavations” and its 
failure to initiate “proceedings against those 
guilty of these acts under the provisions ot 
the Ancient Monuments Act and the rules 
framed thereunder” On these resolutions 
the ASI has maintained a studied silence, 
refusing even to acknowledge the receipt ot 
the communications CXiviouslytheASIand 
Its office-bearers have much to hide, 
including their sympathies tor the 
demolishers Only thiscan explain why when 
IHC’s secretary, who is also a number ot 
the Central Advisory Board ot Archaeology 
(CABA), requested the DG, ASI, in January 
1994to convene a meeting of C A BA in vie w 
ottheWAC-3,therewasnoresponse Indeed 
CABA, which is the body that decides on 
excavations and allocabon of funds f orthem, 
has not met even once since 1987 Not even 
the demolition of Babn maspd could bnng 
It out of Its feigned stupor 
Irfan Habib as chairman ot ICHR and 
member of CABA twice took up (in 1986 
and 1987) the issue of the need lo bnng 
histoncal monuments over which disputes 
had ansen, and in particular the Babn masjid, 
under the protection ot ASI in lin< with 
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the suggestibn of IHC. At its meeting in 
1986 under Naga Raja Rao as DG and 
subsequently in 1987 when R C Tripathi 
(IAS) took over CABA, it was resolved that 
a recommm^ion would be made to the 
central government. But the minutes of these 
meetings deleted all reference tothis decision. 
This fact goes a long way in corroborating 
the ideological bias of CABA, the ASI and 
the HRD ministry which, by desisting from 
this course of action, left the monument 
unprotected. This is an abdication of their 
responsibility and violation of the Directive 
Principles of state policy, especially Article 
49 which clearly states that ”it shidl be the 
obligation of the slate to protect every 
monument or place or object of artistic or 
historic interest (declared by or under law 
made by parliament) to be of national 
importance from spoilaiiun, disfigurement, 
destruction, removal, disposal or export as 
the case may be”. The 1958 Act (Act 24 of 
1985) empowers the central government to 
declare a monument to be of “national 
rmportance” (Section 4.1) or to acquire the 
monument if it “apprehend that a protected 
monument is in danger" (Section 13). 

All this brings into focus the declining 
standards in scholarship and intellectual 
pr. hity and the GDI's accommodative 
atiiiuda towards communal-fascism. The 
RSS through its senior functionary, S P 
Gupta, IS holding the annual meetings of 
RSS-dominated fronts such as the Indian 
Archaeological Society, the Indian Society 
for Prehistory and (Quaternary Society, and 
the Indian History and Cultural Society on 
the day the IVAC concludes, i c. December 
11. Indeed S P Gupta in a communication 
says that “the sessions are arranged to 
coincide with the closing beremony of 
WAC-3 being held at New Delhi. ..for those 
who are coming to Delhi and staying for 
WAC-3 till the end of the congress there will 
not he any problem for accommodation 
because they can ‘check out’ by depositing 
their belongings ...in the morning of 12th 
December”. A RSS-front organisation, the 
‘All India Itihas Sandcalan Yojana’, is acting 
as host and will discuss on Deconber 11-12 
The Lost Saraswati'. RSS politics of 
defining ‘us’ and ‘them’ is posited on a 
notion of characterising Hindus and their 
'Aryan’ forebearers as indigenous to the 
sub^ntinent as opposed to the Turko- 
Mughal origins of Muslims. Thus Harappa 
as the ‘Lost Saraswati’ is the latest episode 
in the attempt to create «i uninterrupted 
geneology. 

But it is one thing for accomplices of the 
demolishers to seek respectability and quite 
another for the government of India to fund 
such ventures and for publicly funded 
organisations such as the ICHR, the National 
Museum, etc, to willingly associate 
themselves with these elements. Each time 
this question was raised, circuitous answers 


were giv«i. ASTs acting DG said that she 
did not want to answer any question on the 
Bidiri masjid issue, as if the destruction of 
a historierd monument was of no concern 
for the ASI, let alone the misconduct of the 
archaeologists. The ICHR insisted that it 
was no more than the normal professioruil 
and academic involvement, denying 
participation in the Steering Committee for 
WAC-3. If that is correct then the minutes 
of the Steering Committee of July 2,1993, 
which show the ICHR chairman attending 
the meeting, carry untniUis. While this may 
be an oversight, why did the ICHR during 
1990-94 not protest at the inclusion of people 
like S P Gupta who have publicly coridoned 
the demolition of Babri masjid participated 
in illegal excavations and publicised the 
‘discovery’ of inscriptions. There is no 
conespondence, no mention in the Steering 
Committee meetings or private expression 
of opposition to the presence of such persons. 
However, many scholars believe that it is 
better to participate in WAC-3 lest their 
absence allow a free run to those who have 
sullied the discipline through their 
disreputable conduct. But they appear to be 
clueless about what they intend doing during 
the congress. Barring one or two individual 
attempts, there is no organised lobbying for 


a session on the demolition of the Babri 
masjid and the rise of chauvinism. Even a 
minimalist position for moving resolution 
condemning the demolition of Babri masjid 
and cha.stising archaeologists whose activities 
smack of crime has not been worked out 
either by the IHC or the delegates being 
funded by ICHR. As for those holding 
positions of power, I was told that as 
government employees or appointees thay 
had to remain silent about political matters. 
But if on matters of such grave importance 
the ASI or the ICHR or the National Museum 
becomes .sticklers for rules it would amount 
to theirbeing unmindful of their commitment 
to the integrity of their profession or 
responsibility as public servants. 

Titis issue goes to raise larger questions 
about the role of intellectuals in our society. 
They have to use all the forums available 
to them for a forewarning, protesting, 
conscientising. Is it too much to expect that 
out of concern for recovering and protecting 
historical heritage, the WAC will pass a 
resolution condemning the dcstnictitm of 
the 16th century Babri masjid as well as 
distance itself from archaeologists whoeither 
vandalise in the name of archaeology or 
unwittingly countenance bigotry and 
chauvinism in the name of ‘interpretation’? 
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UTTAR PRADESH 

New Forces in Uttarakhand 

Amaresh Misra 


The realisation that N D Tiwari’s campaign notwithstanding. Mulayam 
Singh Yadav is indispensable to Congress politics in the north and the 
vacuum in opposition politic s in the state have provided an opportunity 
fot ness forces to assert themselves in the Uttarakhand mcfvement 


AFTER the October 2 polite tiring in 
Mu/dtlarnigjr, west UP the polititdl 
situation haik undergone a substantial shitt 
in Uttarakhand The brutal killing ot 
Ultaiakhand protesiet s and the molestations 
ot women tolk who were on their way to 
Dethi to attend a ratty has had its impact 
in tact It has marked the end ot the initial 
phase notable lor spontaneous mass 
participation and the heightening ot the 
movement s pitch Now political alignment 
and lealignment are coming to the tore 
in which the BJP and the UKD are 
contending lor leadership For the present 
the BJP has independently gone on the 
otiensive in older to take lull advantage 
of the political vacuum and the search loi 
leadership that is going on in Utlaiakhand 
The UKD on its pait is trying to float a 
new action committee from which it can 
dominate the movement At the same time 
many liberals and other pcisonalilics of 
Uttarakhand are also trying to stake then 
claim though any co ordinated and 
concerted citorl is yet to emeige Irom their 
ranks 

The curteni situation has also given new 
forces the opportunity to assert thcmsel ves 
The CPI Ml (Libciation) has taken the 
initiative in the hills by organising a 
convention on November 6 7 at Natnital 
which expressed the intention ot opening 
a new front in Uttarakhand ot Lett and 
Democratic forces The ((invention laid 
particular sttess on giving the movement 
a new organised direction which apart 
from combating the politics ot repression 
of the Mulayam Singh government will 
also check the attempts ol BJP to take it 
along Hindulva lines I he convention was 
preceded by a rally and dharna at Lucknow 
on October 27 against the police tiring at 
Mu/affarnagar which was organised 
jointly with George Fernandes s HMKP 
and Samta Party 1he dhaiiia which 
demanded the institutionot acaseot human 
right abuse on the state government was 
the first ot its kind by any political party 
in the plains it was characterised by the 
wide participation ot the rural cialit- 
hack ward c lass masses at a time when chief 
minister Mulayam Yadav has given final 


form to his strategy of using the Uttarakhand 
issue to consolidate his dalit hackwaid class 
base and effect a hills-plains backward 
forward confrontation with an eye to 
elections in the state 

Much ol the political posturing ol all 
parties is being done with an eye to the 
prospect or mid term elections The chiel 
minister s halla bol call against two 
newspapers opposed to him and the *> per 
cent ot the society s rich is a c tear attempt 
to maintain the political momentum ot the 
SP BSP sponsored handh on the 
reservation policy or September M The 
Mu/alfainagar firing on October 2 should 
be seen as pait ol a politic al line latlici than 
an isolated incident TheHSPhasdistam ed 
Itself liom the halla bol progiamnic and 
IS pursuing Its iltoits within the Mulayam 
Singh government lor dominance over the 
same social base which will decide the 
position ol lilt two parlies in the next 
election 

rhe Scptcmbci 11 bandh saw Irec use 
ol the state miit hinery inopcneollusion with 
lumpen forces by the ruling coalition In this 
the chief minister was helped to a great 
extent by the dilemma ol Itie C ongri ss In 
the initial daysol ih( Uttarakhand movement 
the ((ingress had looked like gaining Irom 
the discomlituic ol the government and the 
weakness ol the BJP The new stale chief 
N DTiwan had taken the lead and the UPC ( 
also recommended withdrawal of support to 
the SP BSP government This snatched the 
initiative away liom the BJP on the issue 
But as days wore on, it became clear that 
theCongress was not going to nsk withdrawal 
of support to Mulayam Singh For despite 
all Its posturings the UP chief minister still 
remains the best bet for the Congiess centrist 
camp in north India He is therefore not 
easily dispensable Yet keeping in mind 
future eventualities the Congress is also 
allowing Its state leadership to stnkc an 
oppositional posture and N D 1 iwan has 
started a campaign against the state 
government 

^Mulayam Singh s link with tin Congress 
was also reflected the other way around 
during the bandh when, following the high 
court incident (in which the ‘bandh’ 


supporters baiAed by thepolice clashed with 
their opponents inside the court premises 
leading to violence and chaos), the army 
was directly Called by the centre without 
consulting tlie state government The move 
was without precedent and violated the 
constitutional position ol the state authonty, 
yet there was no opposition from the chief 
minister On the other hand, the CBI enquiry 
overthe incident also retrained Irom directly 
implicating the slate government and 
blamed particular officers many of whom 
were suspended or transferred The way m 
which the DM SSP, SP and officer after 
officer ol Allahabad were axed reflected 
the extent of politicisation ol the 
administrative machinery - the result ol 
the government's use of the stale machinery 
tor political ends 

Though on this issue he has been forced 
to go on the defensive Mulayam Yadav 
may have succeeded in shifting the Iikus 
away from the many failures of his 
government and the erosion ot suppon tor 
It within thedalils and the b.ickward (lasses 
Hehaslostlhesuppoitof liberals socialists 
and middle classes almost entirely The 
Khatima and Miissoorie incidenis (scc 
IPW Scpicmbii 17) have icvialed the 
partisan lolc ol Ihe slalc mat hinery and Itic 
chid minister has h.id to suspend the 
inspector in charge ol Mussooin and the 
gunnel ol the deputy supciintendeni who 
died III mysleriousciK umslances A similar 
lolc ol the St ite .idmimstiation is being 
suspected in Mu/allainagai also and 
enquiry icams arc coming up with 
unsavoury dclails The attitude ol the 
government however remains unchanged 
and till now Mulavam has cither denied the 
incidents ot rape and wanton killing or 
blamed Ihcni on piovocalions on Ihc part 
ol agitators when some district officials aic 
openly issuing sialcmenis about how the 
Uttarakhandis actually deserved their late 

The rcsulling soul searching among 
demociaiii sections is creating the 
atmosphere tor new initiatives Talks are 
afoot to float a new front ot left parties 
at least ol the ('PI(ML) and the Samta 
Party on the issue ol state rcpicssion, if 
not on Uttarakhand where perceptions 
diflei The dharna organised by the 
rPI(ML) evoked a lavoui.ible response 
from the CPI and ihc (PI(M) ancJ was 
marked alter a long gap by the iictive 
participation of a number ol independent 
left and non-left personalities on a leftist 
platform The party' s student organisation 
the AIS A, has announced a plan to ‘gherao’ 
the chief minister on December 2 on the 
issue of education and employment 
through which it hopes to bung about a 
shift in the current political agenda in a 
situation where there is a vacuum in 
opposition politics 
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Transferring Irrigation Management 
to Farmers 


A Vaidyanathan 


O 'Uatiaart PlK 'HMfiitv 
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Reform (rf irrigation management, making for greater involvement of 
and responsibility for users, is imperative not just for financial reasons 
but f<^i realising the full potential of irrigated agru ulture _ 


AN international Conference on Irrigation 
Management Transfer was held from 
Septetnber 21 through September 24 in 
Wuhan, oneof the major cities of the Peoples' 
Republic of China situated on the Yangstize, 
some 200 miles west of Shanghai The 
conference, jointly organised by the 
International Irrigation Management Institute 
(IIMI) and the Wuhan Hydraulic and 
Eicetneal Engineering University was meant 
to review and assess the attempts made in 
various parts of the world to devolve greater 
responsibility lor organisation and 
maintenance of imgation systems from the 
government to the user communities The 
world over state managed systems have 
shown a chronic inability to recover their 
costs fiom then users Ihc icsuiting delicits 
(which are implicit subsidies) have fiad to 
be borne by the normal budget The growing 
burden of these subsidies being one of the 
sourees of strain on government finaiues 
has forced governments in many countiics 
to think of ways to make beneficiaries of 
imgatKin take ovei greater responsibility lor 
management and lor meeting the cost 
The conference, attended by over 200 
specialists discussed vanous aspects of the 
problem both at the level of general concepts 
and approaches ,is well as in terms of the 
cxpenc neeol attempts at management reform 
in different parts of the world There were 
altogether90papersfrom28countnes There 
were no papers or participation from some 
countries (notably Pakistan, Fhailand and 
Malaysia) with extensive public irrigation sys¬ 
tems In some others (c g. Philippines) the 
authors of intercsting paper wctc not prcsent 
The rciorm expenenees n'lxirtcHl at the 
I onference related almost exclusively to suite 
nanaged systems They range from partial 
Transfer of responsibility (usually operation 
and maintenance (O and M) of tertiary 
segments of a system and/or collection of 
water fees) to user organisations through 
joint or co-management of particularsystems 
by state agencies alrfing with user 
organisations, to attempts at transfemng all 
management functions on a systemwide basis 
to autonomous organisations with active 
involvement for farmers representatives 
Broadly speaking, countries m Asia, 
especially south-east and east Asia, are 
expenmenting on an extensive scale wiBi 
partial transfers and/or joint management 
The Philippines and Indonesia started this 
process earliei' and have gone the farthest 


Initially this was seen as a means of making 
farmers carry greater responsibility for 
operation and maintenance and collect 
water fees in the case of systems constructed 
and managed by state agencies (In both 
countnes management of older communal 
systems like the Balinese Subak was and 
remains in the hands of theuser communities) 
The impression regarding their performance 
gleaned from the conference papers is 
rather mixed Some reported significant 
improvements in terms of water availability 
<irea irrigated, cost savings and improv^ 
col lections of water fees Others refer to perfor¬ 
mance being belowexpectations, toresistance 
from personnel of the state agencies to user 
control continued insoivcment of stateagen 
cies in local O and M and the lack of im 
provement in the overall system management 

Similar attempts on a more limited scale 
arc reported from Sri Lanka, Nepal India 
and Bangladesh The examples from Sn 
Lanka relate to surface systems while in the 
other three countries they relate mainly to 
date tubcwells The experience seems to be 
mixed In the case of surface systems efforts 
to transfer even O and M responsibility foi 
tertiary canals to usci organisations are yet 
in a formative stage Though water user 
associations have been formed in a number 
of systems in India they are hardly functional 
on any significant sede 

China and Vietnam are attempting amajor 
institutional reform tointroducejoint manage 
ment by state agencies and users partly as 
a corollary of the abandonment of the com 
mune/collcctive system to one of individual 
cultivation and partly in an effort to strong 
then the finances of ungation organisations 

CiiANtihs IN China 

In the case of China, two features arc 
noteworthy The surface systems are mostly 
relatively small (compared especially to south 
Asia) and have a long history of user 
involvement in constnietton and manage¬ 
ment After the communist revolution, a 
massive effort was made to repair damage 
and improve systems As a mattra- of policy, 
however, resources needed for this etfort 
were largely contributed by the user 
communities In the case of systems which 
served a single commune or part of it, the 
entire cost had to be borne by the commune 
Itself Only limited assistance (in the form 
ol construction materials and technical 
assistance) was given by government 


organisations In the use of multi-commune 
systems, the state agencies (at the prefectural 
or provincial level) were dtreedy involved 
in planning, construction and management, 
and also provided part of the funding But 
even in these cases the user communities had 
to contribute labour fort onstruction and thus 
metasireablepartofthecost Havinginvested 
substantial amount of their own resources, 
the benenciancsot even state-managed imgabon 
wmks in China had a direct stake in them 
Having a stake in the system does not 
ncccssanly ensure its smooth management 
or efficient use ol water Problems regarding 
poor quality of construction, inadequacy of 
water fees to covo-operation and maintenance 
costs, and poor management of water have 
been noted for quite some time In the case 
oflocal,commune managed systems-which 
have come to be called farmer managed 
systems’ - responsibility for all aspects of 
management was left to the commune with 
little involvement ol state agencies In the 
case of state run systems a profesaonai 
bureaucracy appointed by the govcri ment 
was responsible for overall management 
But users had to contnbute labour for 
maintenance and pay water charges Pnor to 
the abolition of the commune the political 
cadics played an active role and wielded a 
great deal ol influence in local communities 
Though there were complaints ol financial 
problems and inefficient management the 
systems were run reasonably smoothly and 
conflicts c ontained within manageable limits 
But once the commune system was 
abolished and cultivation was organised on 
an individual basis free from regulation of 
the nature and extent ol crops to he grown, 
majorchangestook place There arc no longer 
any strong centres of local power to mediate 
conflicts and maintain orderly management 
of irrigation Thcnumberofpartiescompeting 
lor water vastly increased and with it conflicts 
over water allocation must naturally have 
also grown This seems to have 1^ to a 
dctenoration in the working of the systems, 
and some of the presentations on the Chinese 
experience indicated that there was even a 
marginal decline in irrigated area in the early 
phase ol the reforms The problem of 
collecting water tees apparently worsened 
In order to resolve th^ problems, a three¬ 
fold strategy was adopted in respect of state- 
managed systems First, instead of cntnisting 
the responsibility wholly to state officials, 
a system of co-management with the boards 
composing representatives of users and state 
officials has been put m place Second, a 
system of managers appointed on a contraa 
basis for specified penods is being tried out 
m some areas The contr^tors. who are said 
to be generally selected from among the 
imgation community, agree to manage the 
system and fulfil specified tasks of water 
dell veiy and to keepO and M costs at specified 
level Insofar as any savings in the costs or 
improvement inrevcnuerelativetocbntracted 
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levels accrues to the manager thtsarrangement 
IS expected to create efTective incentives for 
more efTictent and economical management. 
Third, in order to utilise excess staff carried 
on the rolls of the irrigation agencies, there 
is a great deal of emphasis on what the 
Chinese call ‘side line enterprises’ of which 
there isagreat variety including aquaculture, 
tea plantations, repair of equipment, brick 
manufacture, technical services relating to 
agriculture and irrigation, sale of farm inputs 
and equipment, etc. These enterprises are 
seen as the main instrument for bridging the 
wide gap between income and expenditure 
of these agencies. There ise vidently resistance 
from users, and reluctance on the part of 
management, to raise water rates. 

How successful the new arrangements are 
it is difficult to judge. Most of the specific 
project experiences described at the 
conference report significant success. But in 
general discussions one got the inipre.ssion 
that in state-managed systems the process 
of negotiation and compromise on policy 
matters in irrigation systems, and their 
enforcement, is proving to be more difficult 
than before. The problem seems to be more 
acute in wholly user-managed systems. 

Experience in Latin America 

By far the must thoroughgoing reforms 
in irrigation management are being attempted 
in Latin America. They seek to make 
beneficiaries contnbuie directly to the cost 
of setting up or improving a project and 
entrust their management to autonomous 
organisations with active participation of 
user rcpresentati ves. These organisations hi re 
theii own personnel and are empowered tq 
levy and collect water fees. These initiatives 
are ot particular interest to India because 
they relate to large state-financed systems. 

In Chile, tor example, the slate funds only 
part of the costs and only for projects which 
earn a prescribed minimum return; and work 
on a project will not be started without prior 
commitment of users to share costs and 
participate in management. The state recovers 
pait of capital costs by selling user rights 
to water payable in 2.“? years with interest. 
In other countries. Columbia and Peru, the 
extent to which users will bear the cost of 
improvement .seems to be the subject of 
contest. In Mexico, most state systems have 
transferred O and M responsibility to users 
apparently with success, but full scale transfer 
is still in the initial stages 

With a few exceptions infoimationon the 
actual working of these reforms and their 
impact is rathersketchy. There arc references 
to political difficulties, rescstance from 
irrigation bureaucracy and disputes over 
extent of state financial support One would 
have liked more details on these aspects and 
also the political conjunctures which 
triggered the reform. It must also be noted 
that most of the reported cases are of relatively 
recent origin: the Chilean reform was initiated 


by 1981 while in others they started only 
inthelate I980soreaily 1990s. Consequently 
it is too early to assess their success. 

As mentioned earlier, the focus of the 
conference was on ttansfer in state-managed 
systems. Transfer is obviously not relevant 
in wholly private sources and wholly farmer- 
managed surface systems (typically 
traditional, small-scale local works cons¬ 
tructed and operated by user communities) 
were not covered. The few cases of vansfer 
in this class of works referred to in the 
conference related to public tubewells and 
small surface projects constructed by the 
state. The interesting questions here relate 
more to the definition of rights over 
groundwater and enforcement of regulations 
for their exploitation; and the manner in 
which traditional user-managed .systems have 
adapted their practices to changing agrarian 
structure and technology. These were 
however outside the .scope ol the conference 

Need rir More Int-urmation 

Even as regards the state-managed systems, 
there are wide dtlferences in the si/x and 
character of systems; They include projects 
which integrate pre-existing local systems 
under state auspices (many east A.sian and 
Indonesian systems tall in this category), 
small systems (serving a lew thousand 
hectares) to massive systems (commanding 
several hundred thousand hectares), storage 
.systems and diversion schemes, pure canal 
systems and systems which combine large 
and small storages, or surface and ground¬ 
water. There are ditlercnces in the mode ol 
financing - some wholly state funded and 
some in which users have made sigmlicant 
contributions. Theconditions of water supply 
(in terms of reliability and quantum available 
per unit area), us well as the productivity ot 
irngation also differ. And finally, there aie 
sy.stems in which users have been involved 
in management in the past while in others 
they hardly play any role. 

Given the wide diversity of situations 
covered, the papers provided a tantalisingly 
nch amount of material. But the potential for 
using this material to get a deeper 
understanding of the problem of reform was 
not really exploited. Perhaps the very scale 
and scope of the conference made it difficult 
to do this. However, more could have been 


achieved by a diffoent way of stnicturing 
the sessions. Theorganisers had provided for 
three plenary sessions (one directed 
exclusively to China, another to general 
review ot reform experience in different 
countries and a third to a review of general 
concepts and approaches) and seven parallel 
sessions todi.scuss.speciftccases. Each session 
lasted 90 minutes to 2 hours in which four- 
five authors presented the highlights of their 
papers leaving barely half an hour for 
clarification, comment and response. Quite 
apart from the very limited amount of lime 
available for a satisfactory elucidation of the 
experiences, the discussion could have been 
more fruitful and rewarding if they had been 
.structured to differentiate broadly between 
major categories of systems with similar 
scope and modalities of management transfer. 

With a few significant exceptions, the focus 
of individual project experience was on 
outcome of the transfci Papers dealing with 
overall country expenence (c g, in Philippines. 
Indonesia and Mexico) did touch on the 
motivation and proce.ss of reforms and on 
, the problems encountered, includingpolitical 
problems arising out ot conflicting interests 
of various groups atfecicd by the rctoim But 
these wcic tar too geneial and sketchy to be 
ot much s.ilue One would have liked to see 
much more .iboui the process by which llie 
transfci was etteiied. what problems were 
cncounlcred, and liow itiey were rc.soivcd in 
specific situations One would have also 
liked to hcai moic about the not-so-successful 
cxpciimcnis and of outiiglii failures as well 
as the reasons loi the xaiiation in the 
ellcclivencss ol management iranstei even 
m the same counlry/iegion 

A common motive for aitcmplcd transfer 
in most counines seems lo liave been the 
inability of the state to covert) and M costs 
from water ch.irges resulting in the growing 
sirainun the government finailces Individual 
cases reported significant gams in both 
respects hut the extent ol relief which this 
afforded to the state even where (as in 
lndonc.sia and Philippines) the pioces.s has 
gone far is not clear. One would have liked 
more details of the Chinese experiments 
with contract management - the precise 
nature of the contracis, the way contractors 
are selected and the manner in which they 
are able to achieve greater efficiency. 
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R0I£ for Statf 


Claims regarding improvement in quality 
ol litigation service and productivity are 
even moreditricult to assess without knowing 
more ahcnit precisely how water management 
was improved and what role IMT played in 
It It IS dilhcult to believe that transtci of O 
ind M to water users groups at the tertiary 
level can make much ol a dillerence without 
improvement in the quality of main system 
management When the transler is partial (as, 
lor example lor operation and maintenance 
ol the tacilities below a certain level), the 
success ot user management depends 
mtically on how the system as a whole is 
managed Improvement in the quality ot the 
overall system management is essential il 
transfer ol responsibility lor a part to the 
users IS to make any significant ditteicnee 
to <lists and quaitty ol service The two 
ioin|Hincnts ol retorni h.id to be lonsidcred 
togithei Belter managenicni involves 
lalionalisation/adaplalion ol allocation rules 
hi tween uses and users as wi. II as monitoring/ 
inlorcement nieclianisms lor the system as 
I whole Thiy also call loi nia)or changes 
m the telalion between useis and system 
iiianagement Verylilllewassaidoidiscussed 
abotii these aspects in the eoiiletcnee 
I he expeneiK es rev le w ed at the e oiilc'tenec 
level show tint relorni is moie Iikels to be 
sueccsslul It the users iie .letivclv involved 
III the ovei all sy ste in iii.iiiagcnie lit I itie ludmg 
lorinulation oi revision ol eipe'rational rules 
ind alloc alum pnnciplesas well as monilonng 
iheir compliance) and the system is given 
c'leatci admiiiisiiative and functional 
autonoinv llowe'vci the mere fact that users, 
aie giv en greater role and responsibility does 
not mean that the state agenc les cease lo play 
any role T he stale still has to play an important 
lolc in mediating eonlliets between difleicnt 
systems in the same basin T he enunciation 
ot piinciplcs ot equitable sharing between 
upper and lowet riparians, and establishing 
i ledibie mechanisms tor enfotcement ol the 
principles aie vital andcall lora strong state 
Fhe irony is that even when major refotms 
in irrigation management are recognised to 
be essential, they have proved ditricult tor 
lael of political' will and of an inability to 
deal with opposition from vested interests, 
both signs of a weak state While one cannot 
wish a strong state into existence, the fact 
ihat many of the developing countries are 
fating serious fiscal problems, and are 
• ompelled to bring down implicit subsidies 
provides a powerful motivation and impetus 
lor tefurm A great deal ol public education 
on the necessity lor reform (including a revision 
in water raes), the rationale ot seeking greater 
involvement and responsibility and the benefits 
w hich users stand to gain will help create better 
understanding and therefore a more receptive 
climate tor reform Reform is impeiative not 
just tor financial reasons But for realising the 
full potential of imgated agriculture 


FIFTH BI-ANNUAL SUBALTERN STUDIES 
CONFERENCE 

COLOMBO, SRi LANKA JUNE 2-4, 1995 


CALL FOR PAPERS 


The Subaltern Studies Collective, m association with 
the Social Scientists Association and the International 
Centre for Ethnic Studies, Colombo, is holding its 
5th Bi-annual Conference in Colombo, Sri Lanka, 
between June 2 and 4,1995. Subaltern Studies has 
now made a significant intervention in contemporary 
historiographical practice, focusing attention on 
hegemony and power, resistance and insurrection, 
from the perspective of non-elite segments of South 
Asian Society. The Conference envisages a 
multidisciplinary engagement that critically advances 
this perspective by, among other things, bringing 
hitherto peripheralized objects and practices within 
the purview of the conceptual terrain defined by 
Subaltern Studies. Papers drawing upon South Asian 
materials and working through such themes as 
identity, gender, violence, ethnicity and communalism 
are solicited. Authors are encouraged to locate their 
discussions in the politics of the post-colonial present. 
The deadline for submission of (one-page) abstracts 
Is December 30, 1994. Abstracts are to be sent to 
Shahid Amin, C-11 Oxford Apartments, Patparganj, 
Delhi-110 092. 
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APEC: Mounting US Pressure 

‘ M G G Piilai 


What the Asia Pacific Economc Co-operation (APEC) ought to be 
remains undecided. Suspicions about what it might eventually become 
hinders its acceptance. But the pressure from Washington and Canberra 
to set it up drives the idea along. 


THE second Asia Pacific Economic Co¬ 
operation (APEC) summit this month in 
Jakarta could well turn out to be more 
contentious' than the one at Seattle last 
November. Last year the bone of contention 
was if Washington should dictate the 
American-Auslralian sponsored AREC as 
an organisation of regional trade. This year 
it would be whether APEC ought to become 
an American-dominated trade bloc, moving 
away from what it was meant to be. 

The Malaysian prime minister, Dato' Seri 
Mahathir Mohan^, stayed aw^ from the 
hastily-organised summit, which president 
Bill Clinton unilaterally csdied for. That the 
United States and Australia then had to 
persuade countries in Asia to attend, and all 
but Malaysia did, underscored not the 
soundness of the proposal but a desire not 
to annoy Washington, which after all remains 
the dominant superpower in the region after 
die Cold War. 

But Malaysia’s public reservations and 
private worries about APEC eventually could 
not overcome the hype about free trade and 
solidarity about A^C's future. As the 
Bergsten report indicates, AI^C envisions 
a future beyond the original clearing house 
fur Asia Pacific trade to an economic bloc 
dominating Asia Pacific trade. Au.straiia 
begins to worry about the import of these 
moves, as do many ebuntries in Asia. 

The Jakarta summit is dubbed ’informal' 
as Seattle was. Informal or not, the two 
summits are unlikely to iron out extant 
difficulucs, even if swept undo* the proverbial 
carpet. What APEC ought to be remains 
undecided. Suspicions about what it could 
eventually be hinders its acceptance. But the 
pressure to set it up, with Washington and 
Canberra egging it on. drives the idea along. 
The meeting of senior ministers and officials 
in Jakarta in July did nut resol vethesedoubts, 
which the summit this month would take up 
once again. The November summit was to 
have been the first until president Clinton 
unilaterally hijacked it to Seattle last year. 

But the manner in which APEC is pushed 
along meets pressure not often publicly 
articulated. Dato' Seri Mahathir'sopposition, 
well known as it is, challenges APEC’s 
fundamentals, but it is also linked to the East 
Asian Economic Caucus (EAEC), which 
Washington opposes and he runs with. US 
diplomats say they do not know what EAEC 
isall about. Japan’sMinistrypfInternational 
Trade and Industry (MITI)lsall for it; within 

... 


the Gaimusho, the foreign ministry, there is 
an even split. 

The Japanese business community gives 
it more support than is assumed. A discernible 
change in Japan, especially among the 
younger civil servants, about Washington’s 
heavy-handedness when dealing with Asia, 
inevitably increases support for EAEC amidst 
a neutral posture towards APEC. Indeed. 
Japanese Officials have suggested to ASEA N 
lexers to rename the EAEC and “get on 
with It". 

The political problem of attendance at 
summits would dog APEC i n the years ahead. 
When Dato’ Sen Mahathir wanted Daiin 
Paduka Rafidah Aziz, the Malaysian minister 
of international trade and industry, to 
represent him at Seattle, the White House 
vetoed that. President Lee Ting Hui cannot 
attend the Jakarta summit over Beijing's 
objections. When South American counti les 
on the Pacific Seaboard wanted to join, 
Washington did not want them in yet 

Turf battles like these would dog APEC 
so long as Washington dictates its broad 
framework and policy aims. The Asian 
tendency to arrive at deci.sions consensually 
is ignorkl, with disagreements often ridden 
rough-shod over. The suspicion remains ot 
APEC as a regional trading bloc dominated 
by Washington refuses to disappear. 

The Bergsten Report, named after C Fred 
Bergsten, the US economist, who chaired the 
high profile group of 'think tankers’, 
academics and politicians trom APEC- 
member countries, would apparently 
determine what AI^C would be ^1 about. 
How and why this should be so is unanswered. 
The member countries themselves have not 
addressed the issue: indeed, it should be they 
who should be drafting the report. Instead, 
the summit would consider a plan that would 
turn the 17-mcmber APEC into a powerful 
new trading bloc with some similarities to 
the European Common Market and without 
the governments directly involved in it. 

It meets resistance: If Asian political leaders 

want to have a trade bloc, they would opt 

for freer trade and not a discriminatory trade 

bloc that APEC threatens to be, as Australian 

trade and Malaysian foreign ministers, Peter 

Cook and Dato’ Abdullah Ahmad Badawi, 

respectively, have pointed out. Given the 

contentious nature of the issue, it would have 

been better, or more politic, to have had 

someone other than Bergsten, a former high 

ranking US government official, to have 
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chait^ the Eminent Persons Group, but such 
subtleties often escape Washington planners. 

Underlying the confusion among AI^ 
members abwt the organisation and the 
relteed problemofEAEC isacultural problem 
between two cultural entities, Asia and the 
west, that is not addressed. That the 
Associmion of South-East Asian Nations 
(ASEAN), for instance, became what it is 
today was preceded by long years of patient, 
behind-the-scenes diplomacy, working 
essentially on the lowest common denomi¬ 
nator, and a refusal to take positions on 
internal matters. The larger interest took 
precedence. The Philippines and Malaysia' 
could have a border dispute while co¬ 
operating to make ASEAN a strong regional 
txxiy representing both and the other four 
members. The community’s intere.sts 
supercede sectarian quarrels. What this means 
in practice is that in bilateral quarrels within 
ASEAN - and there arc quite a few - the 
leaders reach tor the telephone rather than 
for the gun. Often it would he resolved 
without the public ever getting to know 
about It. 

That sense ot give-and-take does not exist 
in APEC The high profile postunngin public 
over the organisation’s luture, the public 
disagreenients, the uncertainties over the role 
ot Hong Kong and Taiwan, the reluctance 
lo admit the .South Pacilic and South 
American countries, the ahsenc e ot a commoi i 
desire lo want to have a tcgional lorum where 
no one dominates makes APEC’s luture. as 
a low-key organi.salion originally planned 
oi as a discriminatory trade bloc, doubtiul 
at best. But this is not what is hyped. The 
core group with APEC - which at present 
IS the United .States and Australia - cannot 
tnlluencc or persuade the other members 
consensually to a degree, tor instance, that 
Malaysia and Indone.sia. the core countries 
in ASEAN, or Germany and France in the 
European Union^ can. 

EAEC as a sub-set ol APEC iheretorc 
makes .sense. APEC’s policy contusions 
could be pared down if one group within 
it has a sense of what is wanted. Washington 
decries EAEC as an Asian group that 
eventually could confront it and therefore 
opposes it. That all its members are Asian 
is an accident ot geography and culture. In 
the wider world, where groups arc the norm, 
it gives each other confidence and enables 
them to formulate common policies that 
could eventually bring about a more cohesive 
region, a sort of an east Asian ASEAN. It 
is this which worries Washington. EAEC is 
an ASEAN project; APEC is not. The 
November summit, therefore, is anothei 
meeting where significant decisions cun 
hardly be expected. Perhaps summits should 
be reserved for significant decisions that 
would push the organisation forward, not to 
postulate on what the future ought to be 
APEC has yet to come to terms with the 
reality of Asia. 
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PERSPECTIVES 


^Gramavikas’ in Ralegan Shindi 

Social Innovation and Reiigio Moral Undercurrent 

Meeta 

Riyivlochan 


Why has'development succeeded in Ralegan without any iiyjuts of 
industrialisation and technology-oriented agriculture? To reach an 
approximate answer, it is necessary to take .seriously the villagers’ own 
explanation of the changes: the emphasis on moral development in 
their lives in the past two decades. 


A PRECEPT commonly followed in 
developmental planning is that it is always 
belter to give the fishing rod rather than the 
tish. Yet a widespread experience, at least 
in government-sponsored developmental 
activities, has been that the people lake the 
•fish, even take the tishing rod; cat the one 
and keep the other (it it cannot be marketed) 
us an exotic display piece. As a result 
developmental programmes are not always 
a.s successliil as they were planned. In this 
regard one ot Gandhi’s precept needs to be 
taken seriously: that economic development 
should necessarily be accompanied by 
moral development as well. Especially in 
the sense of fostering a feeling of 
community and selfhood. The following 
essay examines the well known example 
of the village Ralegan Shindi to indicate 
some ot the elements that go into the making 
of a community which takes charge of its 
own development. 

It has been quite common among those 
who have observed the development of 
Ralegan to minimise the impact of the socio- 
reiigious component in its growth. Such 
hesitancy is understandable considering the 
emphasis placed on religion (Hinduism) and 
prohibition in the l(x;al narratives concerned 
with the changes in-ihc village, but to notice 
secdsof communalism m the first and fascism 
III the second would be unfair. Among the 
observers, the emphasis, rathei, has been on 
describing the changes in the village solely 
in terms of effective watershed managenmnt 
and the peoples' participation in the same. 
But, why was that possible, and why has 
development succeeded in Ralegan without 
any inputs of industnalisation and intensive 
technology-oriented agriculture which have 
usually marked ecomimic growth in rural 
India? To reach an approximate answer, we 
submit, it would be necessary to take seriously 
the villagers’ ownexplanattonof the changes, 
the emphasis on moral elements that has 
come about in their lives in the past two 
decades. 


Where are we headed as a society? This 
question has been asked with increasing 
intensity in the recent past. Fears about a 
religion-induced fa.scism have been discussed 
just as often as hopes that the religions of 
our country, as practised in day to day life, 
allow for the existence of a variety of life¬ 
styles and thought systems and that religion- 
induced fascism IS not in tune with our 
innate social and cultural genius.' Yet it is 
the former, the fears generated by religious 
and religion-like self-assertions, which have 
attracted more attention. Moreover, m the 
aftermath of the martyrdom of the mosque 
at Ayodhya on December6,1992. the is.sues 
of socio-religious intolerance, state 
partisanship, communalism, associated 
community formations, etc, seem to have 
become much more important. Que.stions 
about the semitisation of Hinduism, 
corresponding intolerance, and. in general, 
discussions of the negative role of religion 
in public life have tended to dominate recent 
academic discourse. 

Such a debate is intrinsically important. 
Yet there is much more in the deep and 
complex interaction between religion and 
society than what this debate would have. 

Insofar as religion .seemingly forms part 
of the common sense of a society, its beliefs 
and practices have enabled various social 
and political leaders to communicate to the 
people their concern about the polity and 
■society. At times this has resulted in, to use 
contemporary journalese, the emotional use 
ol religion by vested interests. In fact, this 
has been the more widely known public 
manifestationof religion in recoitexperience. 
But then we wonder why it has not been 
possible for social activists to learn a trick 
or two from the vested interests themselves 
and their use of religion. The response to 
such wonderment of course is that many 
social activisus do precisely this and in the 
process come up with their own unique 
interpretations of religion and society which 
may or may not be. accepted by the 


professional experts of religion and its 
hermeneuticists. The names of Govindrao 
Jotirao Phuley, Dayananda Saraswatt and 
Gandhi readily come to mind. 

It is this aspect of religion, its ability to 
help establish a new ‘commonsense’, with 
which we are concerned m the following 
essay on an atypical village in western 
Maharashtra wtere a strong religious and 
moral undercurrent enables the people to 
pull themselves up by their bootstraps, as 
It were, claim in^pendence ui decision¬ 
making from government agencies, evolve 
a system ot responsive and responsible civil 
society and in general achieve dramatic 
successes in the all-round development of. 
to use an old-fashioned phrase, their moral 
and material condition. 

Lest it get lost in the narrative that follows, 
let us say quickly that religion, as part of 
the culture of a people, provides guide maps, 
so to say, for them to find their way through 
life: for performing their own actions, for 
interpreting thoseof others, for making sense 
of the uncertain and the unknown.^ Great 
religious traditions like Hinduism. Islam 
and Christianity, tend to .support specialists, 
the theologians, who interpret religion to 
others. But the specialists’ religion and 
popular religion tend to flow as parallel 
rivers, sometimes drawing on each other’s 
waters, sometimes trying to smother the 
flow of thb other. 'Die details of their 
interaction, however, vary from context to 
context. At the same time the symbols and 
the traditions of the specialists’ religion 
remain general, and somewhat distant from 
the popular stream; yet they are often 
intimately held, and arc amenable to a great 
variety of interpretations which go beyond 
mere theological debates and directives 
■issued by, or in the name of, theologians. 
It is this quality which enables religion to 
become a tool of unscrupulous politicians: 
just as It also provides legitimacy to others 
who engender innovative ideas and actions 
suggesting that social practice be changed 
in ways which arc not necessarily 
commensurate with prevalent notions of 
common sense and practicality. In the 
following narrative we shall see .some of this 
being pul into practice. 

Story of Ralecian 

Today there is no easy unanimity about 
the full name oi village Ralegan. The younger 
men prefer to call it Ralegan Siddhi - siddhi 
in the sense of ‘achievement’ - even though 
the generation of their fathers continues to 
refer to the village us Ralegan Shmdi.' 'The 
revenue records do so too.^ It is the change 
in the appellation of the village from ‘shindi’ 
to ‘siddhi’ which concerns us in this essay. 
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The genoDl story ot Rdlcg<m is easily told 
It IS made up ot a number ot smaller tales 
about the moral and economic degradation 
ot the village in the past the hie of Anna 
('elder brot^r’) Kisan Baburao Hazare the 
moral retorms ot Anna, his conlrontations 
with the government, the economic and social 
success of his social innovations, and, finally, 
the flow ot VIPs to Ralegan to admire the 
changes that Anna has wrought We shall 
pick on only some ot these strands tor the 
moment 

The people ot this village have told the 
story so often that it seems at places the stoiy 
has actually improved in the telling Small 
bits and pieces have been spruced up to make 
the story more intercsiing In the course ot 
our field work we could easily identity the 
areas where the story had been modi tied just 
a little bit to suit contemporary conveniences 
The point, however, is that most of the story 
IS tact and not fiction, and in its fiction loo 
It helps us understand the tacts better 

As the component stones untold, we can 
notice some themes interwoven in them 
One obtaining legitimacy from the people 
of the village Two evolving social 
techniques to establish civic control over 
public spaces and correspondingly over 
significant parts of the production picKess 
Three, making a more than optimum use ot 
government schemes tor development and 
reducing the government from being the 
sole deliverer of development to being a 
mere agency which disburses public funds 
and provides some technical expertise 

The keyword in this story has been 
development le giamavikas 1 he word 
clearly has been appropriated from the state 
government’s eltorts at village development 
through vaitous schemes being implemented 
by the /ilia panshad set-up This is also how 
It should be For a quick look at the public 
spaces ol Ralegan shows signs ol govern 
ment-sponsored development everywhcic 
Virtually every scheme ot the /ilia 
parishad - and a few more - has been 
brought to this village It is not as if Ralegan 
has a favoured vilLigc status with the 
goveminem there aie many indicatois to 
demonstrate thccontiaiy Rather, the village 
has been able lo keep track ot various 
government schemes and has been able to 
appmpnatc them tor its own use And this 
IS a point that would be emphasised below, 
that even though development in Ralegan 
has had a substantial input from the 
government, the important thing is that the 
people have appropnated it for themselves 
Moreover Ralegan must be one ot the few 
villages in the country w here governmental 
development schemes have shown consistent 
and substantive success and the resultant 
change can be perceived tangibly Even 
government functional les concede the 
success of Ralegan, though they also warn 
that the failures in this village should not 


be Ignored either Nevertheless, they agree 
that much ol the success has been spectacular 
while the failures have not Also that the 
success has been possible as a result of the 
people playing an active role 

Within the village the question what is 
development t' today elicits a standard 
reply To quote from a short note written 
by Anna Ha/are himselt, development in 
Ralegan has been the implementation of 
“prohibition, removal ot untouchability, tree 
plantation, familypianning, water harvesting 
programme, community gobar gas plant, 
agricultural development, sprinkler 
irrigation, sun powered street lights, solar 
water heater sun powered water pump, wind 
powered water pump, collective marriage 
ceiemonies co-operative irrigation schemes, 
voluntary labour by the village people to the 
value of Rs 20 lakh, gram bank improvement 
ol ‘ber and mango trees, etc This list may 
be a bit unwieldy, but it ettcclively lays 
down what development in Ralegan has 
come to mean at least as tai as the villagers 
themselves describe it and the government 
secs It 

But there has been something moic to the 
development of Ralegan and that has been 
the creation ot a civil society a society 
which IS responsible lo itself and its 
environment, and responsive to the needs ol 
Its members, rich or poor upper caste or 
lower caste'' It is not easy to provide a quic k 
answer to how such a social situation c amc 
about Tentative answers could include a 
reference to various scKial and tinancial 
resources to the presenceot a succcsslitl co 
operative movement in wesicrn Maharashii a 
irom whcie the villagers could have drawn 
then inspiration the relative social and 
economic homogeneity ol the village its 
middling si/c and the easy availahiliiy ol 
bank finance and government subsidy etc 
But It needs to be pointed out that <ill these 
Clemen'S wcic also available to many other 
villages Ncvcithelcss theehangeshappened 
mainly in Ralegan 

Ralegan lies in the Painci subdivision m 
the south westein ram shadow pan ol the 
agriculturally rich Ahmcdnagat district in 
western Maharashtra With an average 
ramtall ot about 2‘>0 mm a light soil, and 
away I rum any ol the major ro, ids that traverse 
Maharashtra, it had been the usual humdium 
village till the mid- 1970s Only about *55 
acres ol its arable land used to he irrigated 
(Census ot 1971) The remaining 900 and 
odd acres ol cultivable land was devoted to 
producing a meagre crop of winter (rabi 
season) pulses and cereals tor the mere 
sustenance of the farming families Since the 
mid-6(K, however one thing had become 
clear that the people ot Ralegan were not 
so much living off the land as eating out the 
land, the lightly forested hills that surrounded 
the village were made barren, with the wood 
being used up as fuel or tor construction. 


the wells bepn to dry up, and agnculiural 
yield declined The commercialisation ot 
agriculture, so widespread in western 
Maharashtra, had cleai ly bypassed Ralegan * 

Many people from the village migrated 
each summer to work as unskilled labour in 
the more prosperous agncultural areas or to 
the cities ot Bombay and Poona to work in 
the unorganised sector Employment in 
government services was not available to the 
people ol Ralegan since most ot them were 
uneducated Even the military, a major source 
ot employment tor the Maratha youth had 
just one person from Ralegan prioi to the 
60s and )ust one more during the 1960s To 
cap the misery ot the villagers came the 
drought ot 1972 when ihe land letused to 
yield even the little that ii had provided nil 
then 

In this situation (tcople lecall thctainici 
Baburao discovered a commercial use tor 
the shindi' tree (a kind ot date palm) in 
manufacturing countiy liquor Ralegan 
Shindi which had been so called lor the 
presence ol the shindi trees now became the 
village where liquor was lasily available 
Very soon this village with i population ol 
i 200 divided into some 22{ tainilics 
(Census ol 1971) had about SO liquoi stills 
in operation Consequent upon a deilining 
agnculture and a vanishing loiest lovt i tin 
village had Uiken to illicit bn wingol count v 
liquor as its primary industry 

The new industiv brought with it in 
assocnitcci set ol problems An iiKrcisine 
numberotoulsidcisbeg iniovisiiilu mII o’e 
Ihe number ol diiinkcn biawl w( nl up 
Ralegan cimc to be known is i vill.iuc ot 
loughs a village wliichli ilurcdinihi |ioliic 
crime ic|>oils ii least oiici cuh loiiim’lil 
Fmployics ol the poliu \cisc iiul the 
u Venuedep mini nisbeg inioionie regularly 
in order to colleel their instaliiiinis from 
the liqiKti ir.ide laiiiaslia lomp lines began 
lo piescnt iheit usque petlotin.iiues to an 
ever appiciiaiive mdiemee ol diiinks ind 
(horrorol horiois neordmuloloi rl morals 
as was explained to us) women indehildicn 
Some people cspeii.ills women did wish 
to protest against the goin_s on but theic 
was no one with whom a eoniplainl could 
be lodged and lediessal obtained 

During the drought ot 1972 help did 
come tiom outside 1tic Tala Rtlid 
Committee and the Catholic Relict Service 
biought in medicines provided money loi 
nullah bunding and deepening wells some 
trei plantation ctloiis weic undcitaken a 
eicehc was started and a food lor woik 
programme begun In the lollowing years 
between them the two organisations spent 
about Rs 8 lakh on Ralegan ' But the results 
were ephemeral The villagers had been 
subjected to what outsiders thought was 
development Their own involvement in 
the dccision-making process was minimal 
and, It seems, somcwh.tt cosmetic The end 
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result was that the villagers acknowledged 
that development etlorts were required, and 
were welcome, so long as someone else did 
the work, and allowed them to continue on 
ihcir w ly much the vmc as carliei 

Kisan Baburao Hazard 

It was in this general situation that Kisan 
Baburao Hazare returned to the village 
Kisanrao was the eldest-bom of Baburao 
Ha/arc, bom on January 15, 1940, in a 
Milage adjacent to the cantonment of 
Ahmednagai His grandfather had worked 
tor the army Financial difficulties foacd 
the family to return to Kalegan where they 
owned some land Here Kisanrao was 
educated in the village school till the 4th 
standard and then sent oft with an aunt to 
Bomav to study further By the time he 
passed his 7lh standard he realised that the 
family wasinvesting heavily in hiseducation 
md forgoing an easy life at the village He 
then droppcit out of tormal schooling, became 
1 shop assistant and soon had expeiience 
enough to start off his own shop, earning 
some Ks 7(Xl per moiiih " 

At this juncture accoiding to the village 
elders Kisanrao caught the Bombay air', 
he himself claims that he was motivated by 

I elesiu to iichl injustices Whichever 
micipietdtion one takes the jwiiit is that a 
jioliee ssanant was issued in Bombay to 
aiiesi him tor some pe'tly violence back m 
ihcviliagc heeametubeknownasa goonda 

II loial lough) He vvcm underground and 
when 1 lorluitous o|i|>ortunity arose in 
Jinuaiv I960 he voluiitccicd to join the 
limy I he police warrant tor his arrest could 
not be served 

Mans things happened during his 15 years 
in the arms He came in touch with the 
writings oi \ isekananda md was impressed 
In the utiMsi Hinduism that the swami had 
IMCiiehid Ik also discovered in himself 
Anna H,i/aie lecalls i c ipaeiiy to stand up 
to his supeiioi olliceis md mast that they 
stop heina unlaii to lb othci ranks The 
most iiiijioitam experience however was of 
being slrated by Pakistani jets in the 1965 
India Pakistanwai fveiy one in his convoy 
was killed That made him wonder that 
perhaps god had chosen him toi greatertasks 
than merely driving army trucks He, 
however spent 10 more years in the army 
Apparently the income of an army other 
rank was muc h more than that of a middling 
tarming family back home in Ralegan 

At the age ol 55. in 1975, Anna Ha/are 
took voluntary retirement from the army and 
returned to the village with a pension and 
a severance packet of Rs 20,000 The 
government allotted him 10 acres of land in 
appreciation of his army service, and he 
already had two acres to his name in the 
ancestral property But the village in 1975 
was very diftmnt from what he remembered 


The worst was that the liquor distillers had 
virtually destroyed the Sant Yadav Baba 
temple by poaching Us wooden beams and 
raiters for use as fuel in their stills 

Yadav Baba was a holyman who had 
arrived in Ralegan sometime in 1850 He 
was of the ‘siddh* sect of ascetics Since he 
got on well with the villagers, he settled 
down in the Hanuman temple inside the 
'gaothan' (the village settlement) and took 
over the charge of conducting important 
religious ceremonies for the village goddess 
Padmavati, whose temple was just outside 
the gaothan Over the years the Hanuman 
temple came to be known as Yadav Baba's 
temple and became the spot where the village 
folk congregated of an evening to pray 
gossip, or just sit around Padmavati ’ s temple 
continued to be of religious importance, but 
It was Yadav Baba's temple which had 
become the social focus of the village 

Almost as if n symbolised the disintegra¬ 
tion of the viUagc, the Yadav Baba temple 
fell into disrepair in the 1960s, and by the 
mid-70s It had begun to provide its members 
10 fuel the stills on which the Ralegan 
economy now depended 

Fherc were three tasks, then, that Anna 
Ha/arc took in his hands simultaneously 
Success in all three was to substantially 
contribute to the mystique that surrounds 
him today It was through these that Anna 
and the villagers of Ralegan evol ved a pattern 
at co-operative eftort and moial living that 
they were to replicate in the coming years 
m varying contexts 

The primary task was the renovation ol 
the Yadav Baba temple begun in 1975 and 
completed in 1976 The second concerned 
theclosingdownol the stillsand discouraging 
(he consumption of alcohol and narcotics 
a fact which continues to hold to this day 
though Anna's critics point out that some 
of the Ralegan men do down a tew dnnks 
when they arc away Irom the village The 
third involved the creation ol systems which 
improved the economy ol the village at 
large Above all however, Anna Ha/are 
succeeded in mobilising the people 
collectively to achieve these ends Success 
m the first two enabled him to occupy high 
mural ground and the third demonstrated 
tangibly that Anna’s style yielded real time 
benefits 

I n a way the renovation of the Y adav Baba 
temple was an easy thing to do The memory 
of Yadav Baba was still respected in the 
vili age People still worshipped at (his tehiple 
Moreover, dilapidation of the temple had 
come tobeclosely associated with the growth 
of the illicit liquor trade Neither the one nor 
the other, according to the popularly accepted 
branmanical norms, was right Temples 
where people pray should not be allowed to 
run down, and liquor dnnking should be 
avoided Such nouns in themsdves made it 
easy tor the villagers to contribute to the 


reconstrucuon of the temple Moreover, when 
It turned out that Anna Ha/are was wilting 
to put his entire material wealth into the 
well-being of the temple without any overtly 
perceived desire to gam social or political 
credit for the act, his contribution was widely 
hailed But Anna’s contribution was to come 
somewhat later 

The normal way of civil construction tor 
temples in western Maharashira (and many 
other parts of the country lor that matter) 
IS lor some person or group to take the 
initiative, provide funds hire a professional 
contractor to do the job and place the name 
of the bcnefactor(s) at the head of the 
completed monument In Ralegan however, 
Anna Hazare insisted on a different pattern 

A small collection was made to start off 
the work The innovative idea here was that 
the funds were to be used exclusively tor 
the purchase of matenal All labour had to 
be contributed by the village The villagers 
would have (o build the temple with their 
own hands almost as an atoncme n tor the 
sacrilege that they had pcimitted 

When the money ran out Anna Hazare 
ottered all ol his retiremeni funds 
(Rs 20,000) That money too was exhausted 
Then he suggested that the wewd of the trees 
which were subject to ownership disputes 
be used for the temple By now as a result 
of his own cash donation and partly by 
virtue ot the nature of the task pertaining 
to the temple Anna was m a position to 
persuade various contending paitics in the 
village to agree to donate the disputed trees 
To make up the cash defic it all 1 ai mers were 
asked to donate 10 to 20 kg of gram to the 
village grain bank The 45 quintals of gram 
thus collected was sold in the market and 
the proceeds used tor the temple 

Bv the end of 1976 a much more 
impressive Yadav Baba temple had been 
erected A suitably impressive figure oIRs I 
lakh was mentioned as basing been spent 
on the reconstruction A public address 
system encompassing the whole village was 
installed with its controls at the temple Hns 
public address system has since then been 
used to broadcast bhajans news and sundry 
other programmes The emphasis has been 
on what are believed bv popular opinion to 
be morally uplifting and intormaiive 
programmes their being a ban on items like 
film songs whic h were taken to be deietci lous 
to public morals 

In other words, Anna Hazare insured that 
the entire village was deeply implicated in 
the reconstruction of the temple socially and 
morally This would have consequences tor 
other projects that he initiated His own 
contribution to the temple his personal 
resolve that he would not marry and would 
rather start living at the temple further 
classified him as an ascctu who overtly had 
the well-being ol the village at heart Hts 
othei schemes too which had a touch ot the 
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birty years ago, IDBI set out on 
its mission to nurture Indian industry, and 
help it take its place among the industries 
of the world. 

In good times ahd bad, through fair 
weather and foul, IDBI has stuck assiduously 
to its task of building a strong corporate 
India. 


So today, while the world eyes India 
with increasing interest, IDBI is happy that 
it has played a pivotal role in bringing 
this situation about. For, with Rs 15,000 
crores of assistance, it has fuelled the growth 
of every sector, of industry, from the core 
sector to the smallest of the small sector. 

And it's proud that Indian industry 
^ has come of age. Yes, it's time to take on 
the world. 
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Industrial Development Bank ci India 

IDBI Tower, Caffe Parede, Bombay 400 OOS. 
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brahmanitalmode toundrev>nance^amon£ 
the people 

Simultaneous with the reconsitruction ot 
the temple Anna Haaare insisted on what the 
villagers today call the moral cleansing' of 
the village A yough torum the larun 
mandal', compnsing mainly of men from 
the tarming families was formed to ensure 
the success ot social reform and moral 
cleansing This was to be done by closing 
down the liquoi stills and banning the 
consumption of alcohol and narcotics in the 
village prohibiting the performance ot the 
tamasha and doing away with animal 
sacn I ICC at the temple ol the vi I lage goddess 
Padmavali It was not very difficult to insist 
that the illicit brewing of liquor stop The 
only objection that the faimei brewers had 
was that this would harm their income But 
apparently the income from illicit liquor was 
not substantial enough in the lust place and 
through the years ot vcork put in by the I ata 
Relief Committee and the Catholic Relief 
Service in nullah bunding and ticc plantation 
the villagers were already ass arc that if 
somehow irrigation could be expanded it 
would mean a bcucrcrop and better incomes 
It was just that till now the work ot these 
organisations had not been taken too 
seriously Anna Hazare decided to change 
all this 

But the first thing >s as to insist that no one 
in the village dunk oi smoke since these 
activities wem contriry to a good life 
I here was some opposition Buteven though 
impoitant men were involved in opposing 
Anna the number ot serious opponents was 
just about 10 Or this is what the members 
ol the tarun mandal ot those vears recall 
today bortunately toi Anna three of these 
men died in quick succession as it the gods 
themselves had struck down the proponents 
ol pvil The rest as one of the favounie 
stones among the people ot Ralegan goes 
were made to agree by the rough and leady 
means ol tying them to the lone clectiicity 
pule near the Yadav Baba temple and 
whipping them with Anna s army belt 
But such a course ol action the public 
humiliation ot a wrongdoer was said to find 
sanction in the tolklonc memones ot the 
great Maratha heto Shivaji and his methods 
ol punishment 

At the same time the tamasha was banned 
and the sacnticeot the go us at the Padmav ati 
temple stopj^d The latter some people 
fear^, might lead to the goddess getting 
annoyed Nothing cyil however happened 
imm^iately Rather in the long run the 
village seemed to prosper The prohibition 
on alcohol consumption and animal sacrifice 
still holds Anna had in a way established 
his moral control over the people of the 
village by picking up issues which had a 
strong resonance with what the villagers 
believed to be the nght religious and moral 
conduct 


However it was not as if all aspects of 
thebrahmanical fashion were followed Thus 
when It was discovered that the banks were 
hesitant in extending credit to the villagers 
for the fear of the loans lapsing, active el torts 
were made to rectify the situation by 
encouraging loan recovery One of the most 
widely recounted expencnces was that of the 
loan ot Rs 22,500 which 11 harijan families 
had taken trom the Ahmednagar Co¬ 
operative Bank By 1979 the amount due to 
the bank had gone over Rs 75,OCX) and the 
bank decided to auction the land of the 
hai ijans It was then that Anna Ha/arc moved 
to stop the auction He negotiated with the 
hank tor some mure time to repay the loan 
and mobilise the Maratha tarming families 
to cultivate the hanjans’ land lor them and 
return the entire amount By I9XK the loan 
had been paid hack in full and Ralegan 
established for itself a reputation for being 
a dependable village in banking parlance 
As to development, many innovative 
schemes toi water harvesting and the 
improvement ot agnculturai yield were 
brought into the village The one that we 
detail here demonsti ales the manner in which 
the village appropriated government funds 
and technology and claimed that the 
development effort was of its own making 


Dunng the drought ot 1972 the government 
ot Maharashtra initiated a programme of 
constructing percolation tanks to recharge 
groundwater Many such tanks tailed The 
tank constructed in Ralegan was one such 
failure At the first stage, the department in 
charge ot scarcity began work on the tank 
in 1972 Till 1976 it had spent Rs I 6 lakh 
hut had not been able to fully construct the 
small earthen dam Now most oi the 
percolation tanks in Maharashtra we were 
told had been abandoned after the I irsi stage 
Not so in Ralegan where on demand from 
the local population the project was handed 
over to the Minor Imgation Department 
which spent Rs 4 5 lakh between 1976 and 
19X3 The resultant dam still did not succeed 
in Its objective It simply could not hold the 
monsooon water (or long enough to allow 
lor the adequate recharging ol the 
groundwater Apparently there was a design 
flaw which according to government 
engineers involved in the construtlion ol 
percolation tanks in light soil areas could 
be reciilicd by the construction ol a deep 
clay idled trench immcdi itely helore the 
dam wall This correction was undtitaken 
under the Employment Guarantee Scheme 
during 198^ 86 'The tost involved here was 
Rs 2 9 lakh bringmc ihc oveiall cost ol the 
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percolation lank to Rs 8 8lakh Inthecoming 
Mason the groundwater level in Ralegan 
went from about 50' to about 30' By 1989 
It was possible to imgaic 90 per cent ol the 
arable land in Ralegan 

The villagers' reiall ol the story ol the 
percolation tank is obviously dittcreni trom 
that ol the government documents Once 
again, it is a tairly standardised account 
The one person in our interview list, who 
did not agree with the lolklonc account of 
his fellow villagers, icluscd to provide his 
own version He rather suggested that we 
look at the official statistics to obtain the 
true picture But. as we said earlier, in this 
essay we arc not concerned meicly with 
the 'truth' 

Actoiding to the village story, the 
government departments constructed the 
percolation tank in tits and starts After 
spending some Rs 7 lakh and making an 
ineffective dam they gave up Then the 
siltagcrs got into the act Undci the general 
guidance of Anna Ha/aic, and at a total cost 
ol Rs I 5 lakh to the government (that being 
approximately the cost of materials used in 
the f (iS scheme) ihcv were able to rcclify 
the constiuctional mistakes and make the 
percolation lank a success According to the 
decision taken by the village panchayat, 
each household which was lo benefit by the 
peicolation tank had to volunteer labour tor 
M ork at the tank Only reasonable exceptions 
were allowed but th<it too it they igiecd to 
p IV the I iboureis who would have to work 
in then stead 

1 heovcrall thrust ol the villagers account 
then was that the y had succeeded in a proje cl 
where the government had failed In their 
account the role of ollicial agencies was 
reduced to that ot being mcicly the supplier 
ol monies Even their technical expcitise 
was credited lo Anna Ha/are The inepiiiess 
ol iMvcinnicnial agencies was highligliitd 
bv inll.iting the amount they had spent 
Siniult,ineously the cxfienscs incurred on 
the t,ink when the villagers wcie involved 
was considerably undeiplaycd Above all, 
the role ol the voluntary laour pul in by the 
bcneliciarics was highlighted a point 
virtually missing trom the official accounts 

I he percolation tank was theiis, 
collectively, and not a gilt from outsiders 
The tangibility of the icsultani cconomu 
benefits only furthci encouraged them lo 
lepiicate the pattern ol the percolation lank 
Many other schemes involving the bringing 
of new technology into the village, and a 
collective effort to make the technology 
successtui, have been implemented These 
range from running a community biogas 
system which converts human excreta into 
cooking gas, and community irrigation 
schemes which iei(uirc lookingaltcrcomplex 
machines and a complicated system ot water 
sharing, to a computei laboratoi v which the 
village childien use bx get acc|uainted with 


informatton technology On the issue of 
some ot these schemes the villagers have 
even goi into confrontation with the 
government One such resulted in police 
firing and two deaths as well. hut the villagers 
were able to ensure that governmental 
inefficiency did not result in the failure of 
their schemes That, however, is a story for 
ancKher occasion 

Notes 

IThc- data for ihis essay was collected during 
the winter of 1991-92 We are deeply grateful 
to Ashuk Lai then collector Ahmednagar 
S J Kunte then chief executive officer, zilla 
parishad Ahmednagar Prahlad Kachare then 
Uihsildar Parner and iheir respective offices 
Anna Hazare and the villagers of Ralegan 
provided us with a place ro stay and assistance 
beyond what normally a good host would 
’ Inlorinalion on which this essay is based was 
tabulated on ihc computers of the firm of Essen 
Deinki Chandigarh wc are thankful to them 
too We howcvei aie personally responsible 
for the Mews expressed and they do not 
necessarily represent the official opinion of oui 
respective organisations | 

1 Fascism a word coined in Europe during 
the first hall of this century lo describe a 
certain kind ol right wing political tcndencs 
Moic ollcn It h IS licen used in recent tunes 
as a cuss woid an expletive ll has been 
difficiill to find an cquivaicni in Indian 
languages And il has been reasonably 
diffiLull to convey this concept to non 
university and nun westcin educated 
audiences m India 

2 Wc diaw iijxin Satish baherwal s study of 

long lerni structures underlying social 
pioecssis in India As a first statement sec 
hisWm Delhi I98f) Also 

Clifford Ciccrt/ Tin lnteri>uialiim\ «/ 
(uliun\ New York 1971 and Vi tor 
Turner s seminal studies of sociil pioccsscs 
and how they yield insights into the siructuies 
olasociely /haiiui f tilth iiiul Miinphim 
SMiihtilii At lion III Human SihuI\ Ithaca 
1974 

1 In ihv eonicsi ot Ralegan it could also he 
taken as i ale lence lo the mendicants of ihc 
siddh sect who lrei)uentcd the village in the 
19th century and one of whom known as 
1 adav Baba made the village his 
kannaksheira his place ol work Hut this 
meaning ot ‘siddhi is not yet accepted in 
Ralegan 

4 Though outside Ralegan ai the subdivisional 
and distiici headi)uarters (2(1 and 90 minutes 
iidcbv bus respectively) il is enough to ask 
about Anna Ha/aic s village m order to he 
directed to Ralegan 

5 Foiewoid in Dashiath Knshna]i Panmund 
and Raincsh Awasthi (in Maiathi) 
CiuHuiMkaiiht \fuiii\lhana Ralegan Shmdi 
(ek wklial ahli\u\} Bombay 1989 

I) The leim civil scxticty' is not an easy one 
and has earned many meanings From the 
moment wt slick to a loose usage But see 
Emesi Cellnei Civd Society tn Histoneal 
Context Inuinalunial Stntal Si tent e 
Jiminal 129 1991 49S 510 


7 The raw figures of the 1991 census put the 
total population at 1982 ofwhich87perceW 
are Marathas m 1981 the population WM 
I 508 and I 20(i in 1971 Of (he 458 
‘khatcdois m the village, according tn the 
local talathi records only 28 had in 1991, 
morethan4heciaresofland 212 held between 
I and 4 ha and 198 had less than I ha At 
a rough estimate the government and various 
agencies have made developmental 
investment to Ihe lunc of Rs 2 erore smee 
1975-76 Sec Panmund and Awasthi above, 
and Mcetaand Rajivlochan Village Ralegan 
Shmdi A Socio bconomie Survey report 
submitted to the LBS National Academy of 
Administration Mussoric 1992 

8 Donald W Attwood Peasants versus 
Capitalists in the Indian Sugar Industry 
The Impact of the Irrigation frontier , 
Journal ol Axian Sludiei 1985 59 79 Bui 
also see his/fritring C <iM< Delhi 1991 lor 
a more detailed description of capitalist 
agriculture of the sort piaciised in Ahmed¬ 
nagar district 

9 Panmund and Aw asilii above III lor an 
estimate of costs of the help 

10 Similar tesults of the develi pmental 
experience and their social conscctuences 
are reported by Stacy Leigh Pigg Inventing 
Social Categories through Place Social 
Representations and Development in Nepal', 
Comparatixe S/iidv of Sotiily and HiUorv, 
1992 491 511 But also sec Jennifer 
McCiacken /'uiiii ipaiorx Rapid Rural 
Appiaixal in (lUjtirul A I rial ModelJor ihf 
Axil khan Rural Suppon Piogiamme 
(IndiaI I ondon 1988 

Intcrcsiinglv wt found that in Ihc village 
(fnlv two iKisons reiiieiiibercd the work 
done by the twoouividcoiganisations Anna 
H iz ire did and so did a woman who had 
worked is a household help for one of the 
otficei s of these organisationv Others either 
did not remember at all oi iccalled harily 
ihil ihcy did see some work being done 
undci itic .uispiccs of smile organisation 
or the olhti The only ic minder ot Tata's 
work now is i dimking water standpOst in 
the villaec whu h h.is tlic 1.iia name inscribed 
on ll Miny people duiine our visits said 
tl II some goscrnmcni department had 
elected the siandpost dutiiig (lie drought 

11 M iny ol the details of Anna s biography ore 
diawn from Suresh Chandra Warghade (in 
Marathi) Ratiganxiddliiihya Karmu\ogi 
\nnaHa~uie Punt 1990 which also earned 
Ann I s impmiiaiur It closely parallels the 
tolklorie life history ot Anna as narrated by 
villagers Panmund and Awasthi have a 
somewhat less hugtographic account 

12 foi a detailed listing set Panmund and 
Awasthi above and Meela and Ra|iv- 
loehan above (oi specific details of 
watershed manage meni and ns impact on 
the village see government ot Maharashtra 
(n d) department of agriculiurx A Short 
Note on the Compiehcnsive Watershed 
Programme at Village Ralegan Siddhi' and 
Arana and Sandeep Bagchee Improving 
Rainfed Farming Systems through 
Waieished Development A Case Study of 
Ralegansiddhi paper presented at the Asian 
Forming Systems Symposium Bangkok. 
November 1990 
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REVIEWS _ 

Structural Adjustment and AMcan 
Development 

Sumit Roy 

Hemmed In: Responses to Africa's Economic Decline edited by Thomas M 
Calldghy and John Ravenhill, Columbia University Press New York, 1994 
pp ^73, price not mentioned 

Social Change and Economic Reform in Africa edited by Peter Gibbon, The 
Scandinavian Institute ol African Studies 1993 pp 381, price not mentioned 


STRUCTURAL ADJUSTMENTPOLICIES 
(SAPs) which emerguJ in the early IVKtK 
to revamp the economics ut indebted 
developing countnes mirrored a shift in 
development thinking Irom stale to market 
fed loices The key inspiration behind SAPs 
has been the two key Bretton Woods 
institutions the IMF and the World Bank 
which have propagated the virtues of market 
led growth, inspired by neo liberal thinking, 
while calling tor dismantling the state ' This 
ideology needs to he scrutinised The impact 
ot SAPs has helped to locus analysts on the 
gaphci ween the rhetoric and the harsh impact 
ol such policies in transforming African 
economies' In this context these two hooks 
lurnish in dittcreni ways rich matenal and 
ideas on the spread ol SAPs in Africa and 
the extent to which they have been and 
should be accommodated by policy-makers 
Callaghy and Ravenhill set mit to untold the 
economic and political factors which 
lacilitatc or inhibit the implementation of 
SAPs whileGibbon pursues both theirshort 
and lung term iniplicaliuns tor social welfare 
and political economy The books provoke 
guesiions on the relevance of such policies 
and forces which block or case their 
application in Afncan economies 
The book edited by Callaghy and Ravenhill 
covers many contnhuiions which vary in 
their approach analytical ngour and lessons 
for the lulure, but the leader is left with an 
overall impression that Ihc management ot 
SAPs should be the focus ot Afncan policy 
makers in the l99Us It is a large book 
encompassing a range ol SAP related 
concerns in 13 chapieis and S73 piigcs It 
IS built around themilic essavs and case 
studies ut Cameroon ( oicd I voire Ghana 
Kenya Nigena, Senegal Tanzania Zambia 
and Zimbabwe coveiing the economic and 
political constraints facing Alnca in pursuing 
more productive linkages with the world 
economy This includes the relationship 
between the International Monetary Fund 
the World Bank and bilateral aid 
conditionality and the pi ogress ol economic 
relorni sectoral dilemmas in agriculture and 


manufacturing everyday coping strategics 
ol Ihc inlormal sector and the likely cliccts 
ut simultaneous economic and political 
reform The Anal chapter suggests ideas on 
whal Africa i an learn Inim the successful 
economic transformation ol the newly 
industrialising countnes ol east Asia 

Kiv Themes 

This review highlights some of the key 
themes in the book The introduction provides 
a succ iiKt account ot the issues posed in each 
chapter ‘Hemmed In implies * a situation 
in which the viable policy alternatives and 
Ihc capacities and resources needed to 
implement them available to African 
governments are severely constrained as a 
consequence ot volatile politics, weak states 
weak markets debt problems, and an 
unfavourable international environment 
(p 2) The beliefs ol the IMF and the World 
Bank and the major western donors that 
externally sponsored reforms can bnng about 
major transformation, is questioned In this 
context the book claims to explore the 
economic and political factors that underlie 
Atnea's economic decline this embraces 
theeffecti veness of c onditionalities imposed 
by the international financial institutions 
and western donors in changing the policies 
of African governments the circumstances 
under which a policy reversal might (x,cur, 
and the factors including in particular the 
types ol political structures and coalitions 
necessary lor adjustment to be sustained 
The issues posed are valid but the context 
explanations and solutions to Africa s 
economic decline are likely to be 
controversial in terms ot whether Africa 
should accommodate SAPs by removing the 
constraintsinadopting the policies or whet her 
alternatives grounded in indigenous 
economic and socio political pnoritics of 
the vast majority should be evolved 

Ravenhill’s coninbution on A Second 
Decade ol Adjustment discusses a number 
ol themes which emerge throughout the 
volume He argues that Africa’s economic 


decline has proved to be more prolonged and 
much more difTicult to reverse than originally 
foreseen Ravenhill reviews Africa s 
experience ol stiuctural adjustment 
programmes in the 198fK with particular 
attention to the international financial 
institutions In the first decade ot structural 
adjustment Atnca taken as a whole has 
expenenced further economic regression 
Africa’s total debt which had reached t 
billion in 1980 ballooned to S 160 billion 
by the end ot the decade with debt servicing 
accounting lor 25 percent ol Africa’s exports 
ot goods and services at ihe end of the 
decade with projections ot a further 
deterioration in the next lew years 

Ravenhill s analysis seems somewhat 
divorced from the historical and socio 
|K>lilical forces which have created weak 
economic structures in most African 
countnes His views on structural adfustment 
are somewhat defensive The argument is 
that Africa’s continuing economic decline 
cannot be blamed on Ihc process ot structural 
adjustment which the continent has been 
undergoing in the 1980s The contention is 
that tew countnes have made a sustained 
effort at implemeniing structural adfustment 
programmes while receiving financial 
support in the volumes required tor the 
programmes to be sucicsslul Other 
governments have adopted the new 
vocabulary of adjustment m Ihe hope ol 
qualityingfor additional finanual assistance 
but they have not made a sustained 
commitment to policy reform His assertion 
that “to argue that adjustment itself has been 
Ihe cause of Afnca s woes in the 1980s 
would be to posit a very optimistic 
counterfactual about the possible results ol 
alternative policies’ (p 19) demands 
investigating the relationship between 
economic stagnation and political ccondtny 

IMF AND WoKiD Bank in Africa 

Reg Green, a leading expert on Afnca 
provides one of the major chapters which 
locus on the IMF and the World Bank in 
Alnca The discussion on the methodologic.il 
problems ut measuring the impact of 
structural adfusiment policies is constructive 
The lessons ot the cxpencncc give nse to 
some relevant questions on whether 
adjustment is a ‘breakdown breakout or 
breakthrough” (p 81) However, it is 
debatable whether in one sense there is no 
alternative to structuial adjustment ’ (p 81) 
as Green suggests He reminds us that the 
IMF IS not in the development or growth 
business but in the business ol lending and 
iindcihncsthcinstitution’s ‘tnggerclauses” 
the highly contraciionisl thrust of its model. 
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anditsovur-opnmuticprojectionNOt exports 
and ot domesbc inflation He emphasises 
that in Afnca “no Fund programme without 
aparallel Bank/biiateral structural adjustment 
programme has succeeded since the late 
1970s, if success means just restoredexternal 
balance and resumed growth of GDP above 
that ot output” (p 60) In some stabilisation/ 
structural adjustment contexts (e g, Ghana 
and Gambia), Fund finance has played a 
useful bndging role but this rote has served 
to secure higher Bank/bilateral flows rather 
than to restore trade balances In these cases, 
Structural Adjustment Facility/Extendcd 
Structural Adjustment Facility (SAF/ES AF) 
have come just in time to roll the bndge into 
longer term lower interest fundi hg before 
repayment would have capsi/ed the 
programmes In other cases (e g, Tanzania 
Nigena and Rwanda) little Fund money has 
been used because these countries (and the 
Bank) deemed this too costly and also too 
short term to be any large part ot the answer 
r,ithcr than exacerbating the debt problem 
Green is more sympathetic to the World 
Bank as he leels it shapes its programmes 
to the local context moic, and is less 
monolithic In contrast to some analysts he 
suggests that the Bank docs learn from 
experience and change course’ (p 61) 
ilthough It rarely admits it makes mistakes 
It IS also necessary to critically evaluate 
Green s assertion that the World Bank has 
in tail engaged m a thoroughgoing 
stiuctiiral adjustment ol structural 
adjustinent (p6l) In the net analysis ‘the 
results ol SAPs arc overall picdtctably 
unclear (p 66) but an overall breakdown 
ol struc tural adjustment in SS A (Sub Sahaian 
Alnca) IS unlikely’ (p 82) 

The dynamism ot debt conditionality and 
relomiinSSA as they evolved in the I98(K 
IS explored by David Gordon External 
support can help Aliica s development 
ellorts but the main iniiialivc loi African 
desclopmcnt must come from Alricans 
themselves This suicly demands re 
cx.imiiiing the natur,. ol the African state 
and the ways in which the latter can be 
relormed to bring about development The 
political repercussions ol economic malaise 
dealing with explanations fur SSA s 
economic crisis and the close connection 
between state incapacity and economic 
dcicnoiation are neatly captured by Naomi 
Cha/an and Donald Rothchild Explanations 
range from the neo-orthodox’ to the 
structural While the importance ol poittical 
factors under-lying the African predica¬ 
ment IS recognised, the equally important 
impactol economic decline in undermining 
state structuies and exacerbating political 
unrest, is stiessed Callaghy’s chapter on 
political passions and economic interests, 
using Ghana Nigeria and Senegal, also 
presents a thought-ptovoking entique ol 
the notion that economic restructuring 


requires simultaneous democratic political 
liberalisation 

ADAfTiNO Adjustment 

SAPs carry critical implications for 
transforming Afnca’s agriculture and 
industry Jeffrey Herbst’s analysts is helpful 
in reminding us that while “getting prices 
nght” IS a necessary incentive to boost 
production other aspects of the agrarian 
system, such as good roads and availability 
of inputs (c g, seed and fertiliser) are also 
cntical It should be emphasised that such 
measures require considerable slate support 
Roger Riddell provides one ol the key 
contnbutions on the need to bring about a 
minimum level ol industnalisation In most 
of the countries a genuine industnalisation 
process has cither yet to take hold or is still 
in a nascent stage Donors and international 
institutions ignore or underplav the rqlc of 
industry in general and ol the manufacturing 
sector in particular Moreover the 
manufar turing performance of a number ol 
Lountricsfparticularlyof Zimbabwe, Kenya 
Zambia Cote d Ivoire Nigeria and 
Botswana) shows that efficient manu 
factoring production can occur under a 
tar from liberal trade regime (Kenya 
Zimbabwe) and that non-price factors play 
a major role m determining the extreme 
vaiiaiions in efficiency occurring within 
different industrial subsectors I he 
assumption ot the more orthodox structural 
adjustment packages that market torccs 
should determine the nature ot Indus 
trialisation in the economy is rejected on the 
biisis ot historical analysis ot African 
industrial perlormance and the industnal 
experience ot non-African developing 
countries It is argued that adjustment 
measures should be adapted to particular 
c iicumstaiices but within the context ot more 
interventionist policies which seek to 
stimulate industrial growth This c onclusion 
needs to be taken senously by pol ic y makers 

In the short run developing countries may 
he lorced to negotiate on economic reform 
measures with the IMF and the World Bank 
Matthew Martin oilers some useful insights 
into this piobicm using Ghana and Zambia 
(1981 92) OnarelaicdthemcVandeWallc 
using Cameroon and Mich tel Lolchic, using 
compansons of Kenya and Tanzania put 
forward conditions which can ease such 
policies But what ot Africa’s future’' In the 
limil chapter Callaghy and Ravenhill cast 
ight on this quistion Basically Africa 
remains “hemmed in" as it tries to navigate 
between weak states and weak markets 1 he 
authors feel that there have been very lew 
cases ot successful ‘large reform", 
exemplified by Ghana, and while there have 
been many cases ot “smal I reform” the impact 
has been negligible on the overall economy 
The limits of neo-classical theory arc 
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acknowledged but the analysis falls short ot 
making a fundamental critique of the 
apolitical and ahistoncal thrust of this theory 
and Its influence on moulding neo-liberal 
policies The brief discussion of the east 
Asian experience as a possible future model 
for Africa is thought-provoking It is a pity 
this IS not developed more fully in the bwk 
In essence it is recognised that the ‘liberal 
vision’ has underestimated the role ol the 
state in economic translormation Overall 
while the book collates much useful maienal 
and viewpoints on stiuc tural adjustment m 
Africa, the interpretations are likely to be 
controversial 

Orioinai Om'!TioNs 

Soria/ Change and fconomtt Reform m 
AJnea provides an excellent collection ol 
studies on the implications of economic 
liberalisation based on detailed and 
theoretically informed discussion of 
developments in agriculture thes x.ul sector, 
the informal sector and civil scHiety’ in 
Kenya Lesotho. Tanzania and Zimbabwe 
Profound differences exisi between 
commentators on economic liberalisation in 
Africa In this context the book vividly 
illustrates that it is essential to continue 
aski ng the onginal questions about the impact 
ot economic liberalisation The focus should 
be not only on what the answers tell us about 
the direct outcome ot particular economic 
policies hut alsoon the underlying processes, 
institutions classes and other collective 
actors in Afnca today The book fills a major 
gap by providing concrete matenal Aid 
analysis on the socio-economic and socio-> 
political implications of adjustment policies 
This provides useful lessons tor most 
developing countries undergoing structural 
adjustment 

Some ot the main trends in the major case 
studies arc highlighted followed by a fuller 
discussion of the relevant issues Thus, in 
the kes agncultural sector reforms show that 
in Kenya the adjustment period has witnessed 
agncultural stagnation except in tea and 
horticulture in Tanzania it has been one of 
slight per capita growth especially ot food 
crops Decontrol ot input pnees and removal 
ot subsidies from them appear to have 
negatively affected then use at least in the 
context of a market which is still far from 
competitive In the export crop sector where 
production has been mainly stagnant, pnee 
changes were gazetted but mostly nut passed 
on to producers by the marketing boards and 
the state-run co-operatives In the social 
sector the Zi mbab wean ex pcnence III ustrates 
that some aspects of health care and health 
status were already showing cause for 
concern before the economic reforms 
occurred Adjustment has been assoctated 
with more stnngcnt enforcement ot highly 
restrictive rules tor tree access to mediciri 
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treattnent and with increased drug charges 
In education, the Tanaanian experience 
reyeals evidence of falling per capita state 
opehditure deteriorating social 
infrastructure, and even declining gross 
school enrolments in Tanzania Proposed 
economic reforms specifically directed at 
the informal sectoi have mainlv been 
confined loissuesof easing and rationalising 
rcstnctions on opei atoi s and widening access 
to cicdil Such reforms have been proposed 
in both Zimbabwe and Kenya (lot an 
extended penod in Ihc latter case) but have 
only been implemented lo a limited degree 
Against a background of criticisms of 
statistism which it is alleged did not benefit 
the majoiity of the poor coupled with 
cutbac ks in state expenditure lo comply with 
SAP conditionalities NGOs have 
mushroomed in Afnca I his is exemplified 
by the tnoie than doubling of NCiOs in 
Kenya and Tanzania during the peiiod of 
economic reform 

In this context the major relevant aspects 
of the findings are discussed In this lespect 
the political economy of adjustment in a 
labour icsei ve economy based on Lesotho 
by Michael Ncocosmos unfolds significant 
conceptual issues emanating Irom the 
adoption of SAPs In 1991 Lesotho 
completedathiec ycai situcturaladjustment 
progianimc under the luspices ol tht IMf 
and at the end ol th I s pc I lod the IM F appros ed 
an enhanced stiuciuial adjusiincnt 
programme foi the country Neocosinos 
emphasises that a thoiough analysis ot the 
class sti uctuic and class lormalion in Lesotho 
as elsewhere in South Africa, is necessary 
not only tograsp the natuicof differentiation 
in the rural areas but also to understand the 
cuunti y s politic al eocnomy and the changes 
associatal with adjustnKiii Social relations 
in lural Lesotho are complex, involving 
various tendencies towards forms of 
accumulation which icquire state contacts 
“from above" and foims of accumulation 
which ate based on competition “Irom 
below' The impact ol SAP on these forms 
of accumulation and impovenshment cannot 
be predicted yet possible tendencies can be 
identified While statist development never 
qutle succeeded in promoting accumulation 
horn below it was re isonahly successful in 
restricting total prolet inanisation (p IS9) 
The latter process seems the more likely 
outcome ot privatisation in rural aieas, while 
accumulation “from above’ is meanwhile 
likely to continue unab.iicd 1 here is little 
prospect ot democratisation either given 
that no popular forms ol organisation exist 
and where the only current sources ol power 
atthegiass roots are tiaditional authorities 
and clientage politics llie lessons ot this 
experience suggest th.it SAPs can reinloice 
these tendencies rathei than undermine them 
It additional powers are channelled to the 
organisations which embody such practices 


AciRicuiTimb AND Peasantry , 

‘ Aceumulation, Agriculture and Structural 
Adjustment in Tanzania’ by C S L Chachage 
clearly illustrates that the mam beneficiaries 
of SAPs have been the traditional private 
bourgeoisie and party, government and 
parastatal officials rather than the general 
ruial population who are the mam focus of 
such policies Peasant welfare is being 
altected adversely rather than improving as 
a result ot SAPs land privatisation 
provisions Indeed those who were poor 
before SAPs have become pcxirer tn relative 
and absolute terms while those who were 
relatively better oft have also become poor 
women and children have become more 
vulnerable as they now have to cope with 
costs ol social services There are few signs 
of productive reinvestment of capital which 
has been recently accumulated in 1 an/ania 
while spectacular buildings, commercial 
businesses, indulgence in luxuries and 
extravagant ceremonies have increased It 
seems unlikely that adjustment has 
transformed agiiculturc from being a soutce 
ot act umulationby othci sectors and interests 
to one whett internal accumulation is 
occurring There is visible corruption and 
plundering ot natuial resources from the 
Milage level to the top levels ol the state 
Ihc unsuccessful drive lo increase cxpoit 
crop produtlion has also meant 
intensification ol some loiitis of si 
repressionagainstthcworkingpit)| lt< Kti 
and urban protests have intensilud Ihc 


findings call for an urgent analysis ot 
economic and political differentiation inrural 
society following structural adjustment 
The analysis ol ’Agncultural Decline, 
Politics and Structural Adjustment’ in Kenya 
by G K Ikiaia M A Jama and J O Amadt 
suggests that adjustment s implementation 
has been generally blocked by a political 
elite who have a wide range ol well 
entrenched stale protected interests 
Membership ol the elite and the nature ol 
these interests utideiwcnt a ceitain degree 
of change after the death ot president 
Kcnyatta, and this led to an intensification 
of political intervention in agricultural 
institutions These interventions and not 
those of the World Bank have so tar been 
the decisive factor in determining the fate 
of Kenyan agriculture 
In the social wcllaic sphere the analysis 
ot Health and Struttuial Adjustment tn 
/inihabwe by Frances Chincmana and 
David Sanders undctlincs the |)ioblems ol 
(Scpaiating the imp.ict ol adjustment policies 
from histoi ical and contcinpc>rary inlliicnccs 
It IS pertinent to rectigni >c that the ecomimit 
reforms mZimbihwc hcc ime opciational in 
thccontextol ihccxistingcliccisol piCMous 
economic and social iniquities already 
opciating as determinants in tcims ol .icccss 
to and utilisation ol k .ouiccs In the 
cduc.ition sccloi the miKsis of siniciui il 
.idjiistnicnl |hiIicics id lanzani > by Joe L P 
I ugalla uncoveis the icl itionship between 
adjustment and changes in educational 
provision it is indisputable that .idjusiment 
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has seen this provision continue to 
deteriorate” (p 213) Government school 
enrolments have shown a very serious 
subsequent decline, and while an expansion 
in secondary education has taken place, this 
IS insignificant compared to the decline at 
thelaterstagesol primary education Popular 
reaction by parents, teachers and pupils has 
emerged in various torins The dominant 
trend is one ot adoption ot individual or 
household survival strategies, exemplified 
by withdrawal, avoidance or supplementation 
of official by non-otficial activities 

iMPAn ON Women 

The findings on urban women workers in 
the intoimal sectoi and economic change in 
Kenya in the l9K0s by Agnes Musyoki and 
John Aluko Orodho emphasise incicased 
unemploymenl, using puces and falling 
w.iges as symbolising some ot the ma|or 
negative effects of economic crisis and 
ri cession and to a lesser extent SrAPs Thus 
liieh mllation emanating ftom devaluation 
has reduced real wages food prices have 
increased as a lesull of a stagnation in 
ignciiltuial pioduction ind govcinmcnl s 
w ithdi awal ot subsidies and pi ic e deconii ols 
This has loweied the liv mg conditions of the 
majority ot people hut the uiban poot have 
be on tlie worst hit Public spending has been 
sharpiv icducc'd leading to htghei levels of 
cost slianng in healtli w iter and education 
and as the pool depend on these services a 
great deal their lemoval has been a major 
econoniic blow lo these vulnerable gioups 
Paitici|i,ilion III the inlonnal sector seems 
to be cinciging amone both the ptnu and 
those in woiking and middle class 
einplovment I he suivival ot many even 
middle class households undci stabilisation 
inci idiusimcnt depends on then ability to 
.lugment then formal sector wages 

Useful discussion enicigcs on the nnp.icl 
of stiiic rural adjustment on women infoimal 
sector wutkcis m Ztmbabwc by V Kiand 
R Mupecf/iswa and P Gumbo While it is 
ac know ledeed that some positive effects tor 
the informal sector ate likely to result from 
Economic Structuial Adjustment Piogramme 
(b SAP) they tire likely to benefit only certain 
citcgoiics^if Its difleieiuiated workforce 
Ihe negative ccm&equences of structural 
adjustment jiolicies aic likely to have more 
senous consequences tor low income female- 
headed households than lor male headed 
ones and to impact on specific sub groups 
in the lower echelons of the sector s 'job 
hierarchy’ The value of this study emerges 
more fully in the context of the contribution 
on structural adjustment the state and 
organised labour in Zimbabwe by Lloyd M 
Sachikonye Two different analytical 
assessments'of the leal condition ot the 
Zimbabwean economy in the second half of 
the 1980s are neatly captured The first 
analytical position argues that overall 


economic growth, investment inflows and 
employment expansion were disappointing 
between 1980 and 1989 The second 
analytical position observes that a package 
reminiscent of SAP was presented by the 
IMFto the Zimbabwean government in 1984 
As a result ot unacceptable conditionalities 
which included drastic cuts in funding to 
basic social services such as education and 
health an agreement could nut be reached 
Informed circles within the bourgeoisie now 
openly concede that ESAP will not meet its 
original targets 

The paper on growth of NGOs in Kenya 
specialising in Ihe delivery of basic social 
services by Karuti Kanyinga, in the context 
ot declining state investment and reduced 
capacity,isasignilicantcontnbution NOOs 
have become moic important as the state s 
development role has started tailing off The 
analysis is set in the frame of the current 
Kenyan socio-economic pioblcms There is 
a need to continue exploring the lelationship 
of NGO involvement and operations in 
specific localities to the variety ot ongoing 
and developing toims of local social and 
political relations specially in the context 
ot political libciahsation The significance 
of NfiOs in Tanzania is critically reviewed 
by Andrew S / Kiondo bconomic crisis 
low aids the close of the 197()s had the* etfeet 
ot eroding the alieidv doubtful cajMcit) of 
government to provide and manage social 
services loi the majority ot Tan/aniatis 
(p 182) Structural acljMslmcnt piogranimes 
liad the impaci of shimking state fronticis 


socially and economically thereby creating 
space for an increase in pnvate and 
autonomous initiatives Such developments 
acceleratcdthegrowthot NGOs in Fan/ania 
But It lb essential to investigate more fully 
the extent to which ihc giowth ot NG(^ 
signals the presence of a genuinely new 
institutional order given that the statist 
model ot socio-economic and political 
development in Tanzania hindered the 
development of a healthy civil society in the 
country” (p 183) Oveiall the bcnik will be 
an invaluable guide in understanding more 
fully the socio-economic and political 
economy implications of stiuctural 
adjustment in developing counines 

Notes 

1 F-ur an analysis of dcvclopincnt thinking and 
development stralegies since ihc posi war 
stars including ihc shill in locus from 
Keynesian loneo liberal ajspioachcv the latter 
shaping sirucluraf adiusiiiieni policies in the 
KOs seuHW SingerandSuimiRov lioiumu 
Ptogrew and Pro\iiiit\ in ilu lliiitl Wotld 
Iji P(\(IoiuiuIIIL^ih mm < \ii u ft /5 
LdwaidMgarFublishing t KandUS\ IWt 
For acomp iralivc siudy of sii ucluial adpisiiiKni 
in West Africa and south i ist Asi i st, Suinil 
Rov Aspects of Sliiiitui il Ad)iisli itnl in 
West AInca ind South Asii liniiiniii and 
Piilimul Wrri/i \ol \X\III No 17 
Scpicinbci II I99t 

2 lor an aruivsis of fioscit) trade aid and 
sirucluraf adjustincni in Miici iiid possible 
a medics see i/ina WoCi ni Hiiah Ailain 
1(11 Rumn\ An (Hhiin Rilutrl (lxt.iiti May 
lUU) 
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Mixed Bag on South Asian Development 

Tirthankar Roy 

Capitalist Form of Production in South Asia: Consequences of British Policies 
edited by Franco Farinellt; Manohar Publications, New Delhi; pp 137, Rs 150. 


AT first .sight, this is a rather strange book. 
The contributors consist of a small and motley 
group of scholars who assembled at a panel 
in the 10th European conference on modem 
south Asian studies at Venice in 1988. 
Collectively, the research compiled in this 
volume itself is too thin to form an idea on 
south Asia scholarship in Europe. The usual 
unevenness of conference volumes in quality 
and content is heightened in this one. The 
title is perforce non-committal, and 
misleading as well. The editor, who is 
nowhere introduced, deserts the scene after 
a cursory preface. 

On closer inspection, the reader will 
discover at least three of the six papers to 
be quite good. They use o'riginal archival or 
field-based sources, and addrc.ss relatively 
obscure but important questions. Also, for 
a largely Indian or indianist readership, the 
contributions as a whole have a refreshingly 
trans-Indian slant. The papers do share a 
concern with economic change under 
commercialisation, but ignoring that feeble 
link, the specific themes range from plan¬ 
tations in Sri Lanka, .sericulture in Bengal, 
women's work in northern India, to 
urbanisation in Sind. 

Eric Meyer describes how the Kandyan 
peasantry lost land to the plantations from 
the late- 19th century to the Depression. This 
is an interesting story well told by Meyer, 
and has points of contrast with land ^ienation 
in colonial India. The land most commonly 
involved being the forested ‘chena’, 
periodically cleared for cultivation of coarse 
grains, the sale did not involve outright 
eviction by superior-right-holders, rentiers 
or creditors, but conversion of a .sort of 
commons into private property. Crucial to 
this process were the definition of customary 
rights by the new courts, and the classes who 
were consulted on the operation of these 
rights in a particular village. Legal system, 
local admini.stration and imperial intentions 
were tom between the planter's property 
rights and protection of customs. After an 
1840ordinance permitting alienation of land 
that did not have eleai title of ownership, a 
market in local information nourished, and 
a heterogeneous group of mainly 'headmen’ 
who knew the existence of alienable land 
turned speculators. In the process, .sale u.suully 
preceded the creation of titles and settlement 
of rights, which could later be manipulated 
to defend the altered state. Though the battle 
was unequal, it did not re.sult in mass 
dispossession, hut; probably increased in¬ 
equality between thli^oidcrs of recognisable 
titles as in hill paddy, and those without such 
titles us in slash-and-bumcultivationof millet. 


In an insightful essay. Willem van Schenttel 
inquires why prtxluction and processing of 
silk in central Bengal declined in the 20th 
century. Underlying the apparent cause, 
technological retardation and increa.sed 
competition, lies an institutional reason. 
Acquiring the knowledge and capital needed 
to compete is incompatible with the practice 
of sericulture merely on the strength of unpaid 
domestic labour, as a ‘distress strategy' by 
poorer landed households. An interesting 
critique of policies follows: promotional 
measures help when the cause of a decline 
in rural industry is shortage of resources, but 
they can be wa.steful when it isdue tochanging 
opportunity costs of domestic labourers. 

Roger Jeffery, Patricia Jeffery and Andrew 
Lyon describe, based on a survey of two 
Bijnor villages, an activity next-door to most 
Indians but usually unobserved, the 
conversion of cow-dung into productive 
resources. In the domestic division of labour, 
dung-work, like others with a polluting 
connotation, is .seen as women's work. It 
straddles both the visible economic sphere, 
and the private reprtxluctive one (since dung 


is mainly used to o(xk\. The scMcity of 
wood-fuel and pastures suggests an 
intensification of labour eng^ed here, but 
the perceived worth of women as workers 
does not show it, as neither is dung a 
commodity, nor do those who handle it have 
explicit property rights. 

There are three other papers in the hook. 
Joachim Betz presents a useful overview of 
tea policy in Sri Lanka since 1947, and shows 
how the very centrality of plantations in the 
economy magnified the impact of populist 
policies on this indu.stry. At first, high export 
taxes and overvalued exchange rate hurt 
exports and delayed necessary investments. 
The sute responded by nationalising most 
of the estates in the 1970s, the long-term 
costs of which were increased union activity, 
loss of a wage-advantage over competitors, 
lower managerial efficiency and corruption. 
Vyacheslav Ya Belokrenitsky provides a 
glimpse of commercialisation in colonial 
Sind, and Oleg V Malyarov conducts a 
sweeping review of Indian economic change 
since early British rule. 

Summing up. on the strength of about two- 
thirds of the book, it is a welcome addition 
to libraries. On specific issues - land- 
alienation. plantations or rural non- 
agricultural production - it contains essays 
that the specialist ought to read. Finally, the 
publishers must be congratulated on a job 
very neatly done. 
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Contextualising Pl^[ue 

A Reconstruction and an Analysis 

Imrana Qadeer 
K K Nayar 
Rama V Bara 

A ieion\truttion of tht plague epulenuc glarmgh portrays the duhotonues tn puhht health and provides lessons jfoi 
the fntuie of its piattite in this toiintrs The ilassiial upptmch, whuh n niainis sanitarian, at best ledutes epidemics 
to an endemic status If public health is to go besond this truncated obiective then it calls fai a sssteniic iindei standing 
oj the problem whuh uould involve esolsing a muki piongeci sticitegs firmis eittienilied in the sot to economic lontext 


NOW that the iren/y of fhc plague has 
waned ii is tunc lo analyse the soiio- 
esonomu and political factors that aie 
ics|Kinsihlc loi the epidemic and the human 
suticiing It caused The recent outhieak ol 
plague cannot he viewed independently ot 
the rccunent epidemics ol communicable 
diseases Ironi dillcrcnt paits ol the couniiy 
claiming thousands ot lives Fhc immediate 
impiession that lemains in one s mind is the 
leai and pathos ol human sullciing and the 
hall hearted rcs^Hinsc ot the administrators 
md politic lans in dealing with the situation 
What IS lairlv evident is that the govcinnient 
was much more concerned about the 
c'conomic losses inclined the piMii image 
piesemed ot India by the western mecli.i the 
ellect II vcould have on exports the lounsni 
iiidusiiv and the possible withdrawal ol 
owe simeiits bv multinational corpoiations 
Given these concerns the goveiiimeni was 
more pieoccupieci with rctiievine India s 
image .ibio.id and l.iiled to use the pi me iples 
ol epidemiologv to assess control and 
piovide rcTiel to illcviatc human sulleiing 

I his papei liMiks at the lesuigciKe ol 
epidemics ovei the l9K()s and locates ihi 
plague epidemic h> the stale based on 
newspapci rejioils and some interviews m 
Older lo exploic the compicsnv behind its 
inetticieni handling hnally the politics ol 
plague and its consequences aic explicated 

1 

Re&urgence of Communicable 
Diseases 

Over the last decade, a numbei ot epidemics 
have broken out in clitlereiit pans ol the 
counliy resulting in ihocisancis ot deaths 
The numbei ol such ouibieaks seem to he 
on the mcrc.ise and is l.isi hecoming a part 
ol the disease profile ol this countiy A 
numbei ot repents have appealed in 
newspapers about the lepeatcd outbreak ol 
epidemics but these veiy often do nc« get 
icnc*cted m the oHicial statistics Outbreaks 
ol cholera and gastro-cnlcritis have been 
ie|)ortc‘cl Irom Jammu ,ind Kashmir. Madhya 
I’radesh Delhi. West Bengal and some North 
bastem states In Jammu and Kaslimit alone, 


there were 2S0deaths due tn gastro-entcntis 
Inlectivc hepatitis has claimed several lives 
in Delhi and a lew years ago an epidemic 
ol Jap.inese encephalitis claimed hundreds 
ol lives in T .unit Nadu and West Bengal 
Several dvstiicls in western R.ifasthan aie 
undei the grip ot malari.i According to 
reports this epidemic ol mal.iria has chiimecl 
over S()(> lives and over (lOtKKJ positive 
casesol iliisdisc .ise h.ivc been delected Inim 
this legion I he worst al Ic'cled districts .ire 
Bikaner H.irmet Jaisalmer and Jodhpiii ' 
While some epidemics gel mported many 
have gone unnoiiiCHl The deaths due to 
blcMid dysentery in B.isiardisiriclot Madhya 
i’radesh and cerebral mal.iiial deaths in 
Bikaner district ot Rajasthan two years back 
.iiecascsinpoint Iliusm.inyotthcepidemics 
that have occtiiicd like kala a/ar cholera 
gasiro enteiiiis inahina and now plague 
have essentiallv become endemic diseases 
Deaths due to these epidemics oticn do 
not get rellecieci in the olticial st.itisiics 
This IS due to in.idcquacy ot the health 
inlorm.ition system which lesults m unde' 
leporting .md in some c.iscs even non- 
lepoilingolcen.iindiseases Thisisaseiiotis 
lacuna ol ihc system Despite these 
limitations the liends in numbei ot c.ises 
and deaths ten ceitain communicable 
discMses b.ised on otlici.il statistics aic 
revealing I he numbei ot reported cases and 
deaths due to m.il.iria and kala a/.ir h.is been 
showing a steady iiKicasc According to the 
Hecillli biloi malum liulleiiii bi ought out by 
the ministry ot health m 1992 the maximum 
number ot malaria cases pei yeai weie 
leponcd between 1971 .ind ! 976 ’ Alter its 
resurgence de.iths also startc'd rising Imm 
1974 onwaids I lom 1977 the number ot 
inalanal case regisieicd a decline hut the 
numbei ol de.iths continued to nse till the 
niici-KOs l.ihle I shows that though the 
inc Klence ol cases seem to have stabilised 
over the mid-X(K the apparent control over 
the number ol deaths is being lost TTic 
cuirrnt outbreak in Ratasthan confirms this 
Although the problem ot k.ila <i/ar is mainly 
limited to Bih.u and Wc*st Bengal, more than 
76 per cent ot Ihc cases lepoilcd are in 
Bihar' The number ol cases and deaths due 


to this disease Irom 1977-XX shows a uin- 
sisicnl nse Diseases like inalana and kala 
a/ar arc showing a resurgence despite elabo¬ 
rate nalion.ll piogrammcs lor their cuntml 

Thcd.itaon iiicideiiccol cholcra.ind deaths 
due to It indicate that theie has been little 
change in the si.iiiis ol this disc.isc since 
19X6 Until 19X7. the ministry pro .'idi's data 
on cholera, gasiru-cntciiiis and dysentiny 
(1 .ihle2) t rom l9XXonw.irdslhec.ilcgones 
me ludcrholera and acutcdiarrhocal diseases 
an.l Irom 1991 thercpoit only includes cases 
.iiid dciilis clue to cholera Given the Lirge 
number ol cases ot dysentery it could mit 
possibly he included in the icportmg ot 
acute diarrhoea tor the years iyxx-91 For 
the years I9XX and I9‘X) according lo the 
minisir) reports ihciewcrcX2 60 94f)ca.ses 
ancl7.29()dcalhs.y‘5 79 7^Xcascsand8.633 
deaths due to acute diarrhoea respectively 
The deaths due to .icuic diarrhoea was 35 
times that ol cholera de.iihs in I9XX and 99 
times the cholera de.iths in 1990 The 
signilicancc ol this omission is selt-evideni 

Ol Ihc total cholera cases reported, about 
XX per cent were reported from the coastal 
stales ot Wcvt Bengal Onssa, Andhra Pradesh 
andT.iniil N.idu Even Delhi the capital city 
with all Its amenities has been witness to a 
steady tncic.ise in cholera cases and deaths 
Since 19X3 there has been a steady incTease 
in the numbei ol cases ul gastro-enlenlis in 
19XX there were 14,712 cases and 624 were' 
conliimcdcasesol cholera with IKI reported 
deaths (r.iblc 3) In the Health Infotnuiium 
o! India. |yX9.however Ihc recorded deaths 
weic I educed to eight 

il 

Hague. 1994 

Thcie has been nc* case ol rcpoilc*d plague 
in India since I9(»7 A lew local epidemics 
weie suspected but never olliciaily 
acknowledged'* Tlie dwindling resources 
lor public health led to the closuic ot most 
surveillance units Despite warnings by the 
Plague Surveillance Unit in 19X9 endemic 
states did not itnpiovc their surveillance 
systems Maharashtra had in tact completely 
closed do wn Us surveillance unit The signals 
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tor alert by the 17th Inter State Plague t.o> 
ordination meeting in 1993 thus went 
unheeded even though they were based on 
the findings that rodent positivity tor plague 
infection was nsing 

Thecarthquakcin Latur became the turning 
point There were lat tails and increase in 
the number of fleas in Mamla village from 
where the first case was reported By mid 
September Beed distiict was reporting 
bubonic plague ll spread to the sunounding 
areas yet all these were insutticiem tor the 
authorities They did noi take nature s 
warning seriously Ihc continuous rain in 
Surat and the floods in 1apti inundated 
localities and killed cattle the carcasses of 
which were scattered around the town This 
could not be passed oft as a natural disaster 
even by the administrators and politicians 

By Scptcmhci 20 deaths from plague had 
alnualybecomearcality From the inundated 
areas near the Tapti it spread lo Ihc rest of 
Ihc city and forced people to flee An exodus 
of about I million people out of Ihe 2 S 
million population was reported Rifts 
between burtis and non Surtis the moneyed 
who could lun away and ihc poor who were 
trapped the administration and its workers 
were all rooted m the tear of the dreaded 
disease and the suffering of its victims 

Two things that left an impnnt on the 
history of public health in India were the 
acute misery and the blind tear despite the 
availability of curative as well as preventive 
technologies Second the total collapse of 
health administration But for those dedicated 
few who suyed and suffered with their 
patients ihe majority of the personnel 
preferred lo take leave or run away For 
those who have consistently argued that the 
existence of technology is reason enough for 
being optimistic about the future this should 
piovidr some food for thought 

Many explanationsjhavc been ottered tor 
the calamity m Surat It is said that ihc fast 
growth of the city its expanding slums (just 
next to the opulent mansions of the diamond 
merchants) its inadequate infrastructure and 
the additional strain of lack of resources tor 
Cl vi V services were at the root ot the disaster 

The succumbing of Surat is thus explained 
by Its inadequate mlrastructurcs manned by 
an apathetic. mdil ferent and callous admini 
stralion Whai is not explained is the 
behaviour ot the t apital city While Bombay 
managed to step-up its surveillance and took 
the possible precautions against plague, Delhi 
continued with its false sense of secunty 
Even though it was clear that the fleeing 
population from Surat was headed m all 
directions, Ihe Delhi administration chose to 
Ignore the threat 

DriHi EnuiMit 

While the city administration was still 
trying to get its act together three suspected 
cases were admitted to the Infectious Diseases 


Hospital (IDH), two coming from Gujarat 
and one from Bombay Of these, two 
admitted on September 25 tested positive 
and heralded the onset of the plague epidemic 
in Delhi 1 o control its spread, apart from 
the booths at railway stations and other entry 
points ten zonal plague control rooms were 
set up m Ihc city All hospitals were directed 
to refer suspected cases to IDH A list of 
dos and don ts was published Voluntary 
groups were also call^ upon to educate the 
public m addition to the various official 
committees and meetings at the state and 
central level 

Taken aback by the calamity, the health 
secretary and the Director General ot Health 
Services came up with the typically 
bureaucratic response While Mehta, the chief 
minister ot Gujarat denied the diagnosis ot 
plague m Surat even when people were 
dying the central health bureaucracy too 
were reported lo have made a press statement 
that cases tested sputum negative could be 
called plague' Some others raised the issue 
of diagnosis included WHO s non 
acceptance of the haemagglutmation test as 
confirmatory Fortunately, at that lime the 
director of the National Institute of 
Communicable Diseases (NICD) clarified 
that anegati ve sputum is pos'^ible m a partially 
treated case He also clan fled that haemag 
giutinalion test may not be as sensitive as 
the fluorescent antibody test but it was 
reliable The latter was expensive and needed 
costly reagents Though it was reported that 
the government had ordered the required 
reagent from a C olorado-based US manu 
facturer through the WHO and it had am ved 
no information was available on its use m 
actual diagnosis 

On Monday, September 26 Ram Sumer 
the first caseol bubonic plague was admitted 
to IDH Ihc laboratory confirmations of 
Ram Sumer’s ailment hit headlines on 
September 29 By then the total cases ot 
plague had risen to 35 and admissions to 
IDH had started increasing at an alarming 
rate The possibility of bubonic plague only 
added to this pressure When four patients 
left the hospital against medical advice on 
grounds that the conditions in the hospital 
were inadequate, the image of the govern 


menl got its first beating Police force was 
mobilised to get back the absconding pa 
lients and armed police also guarded the 
gates of IDH to ensure that no one left the 
hospital without a formal discharge 

Tlie government ot Delhi invoked Section 
385 of the Delhi Municipal Act 1957 under 
which plague has been dralared a dangerous 
disease The act empowered the government 
to forcibly shift persons suffering from plague 
lo an isolation hospital and file cnmmal 
cases against those who go against the 
provision of the act After this, there were 
reports of not only [kiIicc harassment and 
patients being lifted I rom their homes without 
attendants but alsoof suspecting neighbours 
calling control rooms to report non existent 
cases' The use of lorce came easy to an 
administration that knew no other way to 
reach out to jxmplc 

By September 30 it was clear that not all 
cases of plague m Delhi were from outside 
Ot the 66 cases suspected till 29th 26 were 
permanent residents of Delhi Of them 17 
had neither visited Surat nor met anyone 
from there Of the 66 cases 25 were from 
Surat three from Bombay tw< from 
Ahmcdabad and one each from Noida, 
Mu/attarpur and Chandigarh 

Another cntical factor was that according 
to the reports all patients from Delhi had 
symptoms ot bubonic plague with well 
developed buboes m the groins and high 
fever Lung infection in all these cases was 
minimal ’ ^ A follow up of this report later 
confirmed by the IDH personnel pointed 
oul that out of the 69 cases among the 
residents of Delhi till October 11 37 were 
indigenous Ot these 37 14 had palpable 
lymph nodes However, none were fulminant 
Except for the confirmation of one case 
reports lor the others are not yet available 
Clinically, the diagnosis of bubonic plague 
cannot he ruled out and it is only reports 
of the buboe aspirate that will confirm the 
diagnosis All these eases were serologically 
positive tor plague 

With this scare the dnvc tor cleaning the 
city was intensified, the Rajan Babu TB 
Ho<^ital located next to IDH was directed 
to make 500 beds available to IDH tor 
admitting suspected plague cases Efforts 


Tablc I Norinri) CAsrs or Choi ERA Malaria Kala Azar and Japanese Enccphai ms 


Year 

Cholera 

Cases Deaths 

Malaria 

Cases Deaths 

Kala Azar 

Cases Deaths 

Japanese 
EncephaliUs _ 
Coses Deaths 

1986 

4211 

71 

1792167 

323 

14079+ 

47+ 



1987 

11423 

224 

1663284 

188 

19179+ 

77+ 

9080 

15% 

1988 

8957 

215 

1854830 

209 

22739 

131 

16384 

3304 

1989 

5044 

72 

2017823 

268 

34489 

497 

22263 

3511 

1990 

3704 

87 

2018783 

353 

57742 

606 

16757 

2984 

1991 

7088 

150 

2120472 

421 

61438 

869 

11995 

2290 

1992 

na 


na 


na 


9051 

1685* 


+ Figures only from Bihar Chief Malana Office Swosth Bhawan Patna, * Uptilt November 1992 
Simn.e GOI CBHI Mimsiry of Health and Family Welfare, Health InjoimaUtm of India New 
Delhi 1993 
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were also made to make tetracycline capsuteii 
available in the market Despite this, hoarding 
tind profiteering continued and pharma¬ 
ceuticals made their profits out ot the 
widespread tear of plague 

Table 4 shows the numbers of suspected 
and diagnosed cases in Delhi The largest 
number of patients were admitted between 
September 10 and October 4 After this, a 
significant decline in admissions indicated 
that the peak was over Till October 11, a 
total of 69 cases were diagnosed as plague 

The ultimate picture ot spread that emerged 
IS one where except tor some clustering 
around one to two kilometres ot IDH the 
rest of the cases were scattered None of the 
better ott or posh localities were affected 
For example the scattered cases came from 
Mangolpuri, Madangir Okhia Munirka 
Mohammadpur Nangloi and Shahadra The 
aicas affected around IDH were from 
Malkaganj A/adpur Jahangirpuri Sant 
nagar and Mukhcrji Nagar The key factors 
affecting the course of the epidemic appear 
to he the scare which led to early reporting 
and timely treatment and extensive use ot 
tetracycline 

By Octohei 1 plague was overshadowed 
by politic al violence Media attention shifted 
to Uttarakhand and from the head lines 
plague receded to the inner pages and then 
into the cradle of the weekly magazines It 
appeared as it plague was no longer a 
problem Die health ministry otiicials who 
otiici wise express tremendous concern about 
inlorniniion education and communication 
(If C) never ictually set up an independent 
inlormaiion system I he shift ol media s 
attention was therforc to then advantage and 
they did not have to answci uncomfoitablc 
<tucstions I he questions however lemain 

Adminisikaiivi Pkoiissionai and 
P oiiiirAi ■Risi'ONSt 

It was only when people from Surat 
started tiickling m that the administration 
woke up to the possihiliiy ol a danger A 
red alert was declared on September 21 
It essentially meant setting up jxioths on 
airports railway stations and bus stops lor 
checkups,alcitmg the embassies and advising 
sprays The Delhi chief ministers 
contribution to plague control was setting 
up a committee to supervise anti-plague 
activities underthechairmanshipol thechiel 
secretary The directorate of health services 
set up Its own cell to monitor plague in the 
country It was expected that the two would 
co-operate as tar as Delhi's requirements 
were concerned IDH was spruccd-up to 
receive cases from all over the city and 
NiCD was to do the epidemiological 
monitonng and laboratory testing 

The evenu over the next ten days as they 
unfolded revealed that pttty political com¬ 
petition preoccupied (he (Central Authonties 


and the Delhi state’s first political rulers 
The All India Institute ot Medical Sciences 
(AIIMS) an autonomous institution directly 
under the health ministry, ignored the state 
govcmment’sdirective to refer all suspected 
cases to the IDH Only when two ot the 
AIIMS patients died ot plague on 25(h, (he 
hospital authorities were forced to acknowl¬ 
edge their reservations They arc reported 
to have said that they were waiting tor a 
lormal letter The hospital was then instruct 
ed by (he union health ministry itself not to 
admit patients suspected ot plague and to 
refer them to IDH When AIIMS did refer 
Sushccia Devi a patient who had tested 
positive tor plague on Friday, the hospital 
did not provide her an ambulance and she 
never reached IDH It was only later that 
Delhi’s health ministerthought ot instructing 
hospitals to ensure requisitioning ol CATS 
ambiance to send patients to IDH Door 
daishan continued to show Ihc garbage 
dumps m different parts ol (he city as a 
visual entique of the Delhi state authonties 
It was obvious to the viewcis that rubbish 
collected over years of neglect could not be 
cleared overnight 

The Delhi goveinment on its part kept on 
complaining, that their hands were tied as 
the centre d<x;s not allow us to provide 
sanitation and develop juggi clusters and 
unauthorised colonics’ ’ According to M 1 
Khurana. such a directive was .ibsurd and 
disastrous for the c ity He may be absolutely 
right but It was surprising that it took a 
plague epidemic to make him sec (he 
obviousness ol his statement That he had 
not botheied to take up this issue earlier and 
was only now planning to wiitc to the pnmc 
minister iPuuuti October 2) reflected (Ik* 
degree of his interest in the wclfaie ol 40 
lakh people living in jhuggi jhoptis anu 
unauthorised colonies 

Ihc live day drive tor cleaning the city 
taken up by the Delhi government kicked 
a long term perspective It only meant 
icmoving garbage from one liKality to 
another Tlic centrally located VIP areas got 
(he maximum itiention while (he penphenes 
of the city collected more garbage The most 
crucial actors in iccycling* and reducing the 
quantity ot garbage - the rag-pickers - were 
banned from touching it' It was reported that 
they tend to spread garbage hence the police 
was alerted informed and told to check rag 
pickeis No one bothered to explain how 
garbage was critical toi the spread of 
pneumonic plague or was Delhi really 
threatened by bubonic ,>lague 'Why garbage 
piled was better than garbage recycled by 
the rag-pickers and which was more 
dangerous, burning piles of plastic bags 
emitting carcinogens or the possibility ol 
taking tetracycline m case ot plague' 

There was, however, news of the govern¬ 
ment explonng possibilities with garbage 
recycling foreign companies tor setting up 


plants in India It the non-functional Dutch 
plant in Delhi is any indication, these 
technologies offer no solution to the problem 
of garbage disposal 

Despiteot red alert till as late as September 
29 a truck load of people were reported to 
have come into the city from Gujarat The 
check-posts were obviously ineffective or 
inadequate It was without any pnor notice 
or explanation that the schools were closed 
on September 10 The explanation later 
ottered was that surveillance of children was 
difficult and they were more susceptible 
However, no attempt was made to stop the 
immunisation drive where hoards of children 
were collected Those in charge of the 
immunisation campaign went around 
advising parents to bring in their babies even 
if the child had received a dose (wo weeks 
back This might be the strategy of a ‘pulse 
programme but could this be rational under 
the threat of a plague epidemic' 

In addition to the above the medical 
community contributed to the contusion 
through Its own lack ol confidence N<>t only 
did they advise di f ferent doses of antibiotics 
different modes ot isolation and ditfercd on 
the most cl lecti ve drug some al so considered 
It wise 10 raise technical issues rcgaiding the 
existence ol an epidemic the accuracy ol 
tests being carn^ out at NICD and its 
acceptability to WHO According to NICD 
antilKidy fluorescent tests could not be 
performed on ail cases as the reagents were 
expensive and unavailable A number of 
suspcctqd cases coming from Surat hod 
already taken antibiotics and (hat too made 


Tabu 2 Casis os Dysintckv ano 
C iAsiMO Fnii-kiiis in India 


Year 

Dysentery 

C ases Deaths 

Casiro ergentis 
r'ases Deaths 

1982 

899S226 

2SSI 

I0ISI7S 

4076 

I98S 

8274724 

2Sh 

109S944 

S796 

1984 

84698T4 

2770 

141844 

b688 

I98S 

8742177 

1917 

I44I4II 

4996 

198b 

76S8199 

IS81 

1220217 

1S80 

1987 

8741081 

2109 

nilKW 

2109 


Soane NIHFW National Programme for 
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Tabu 1 Casks ih CixsiRuENtbRii is and 
Chouka in Du hi in I98(K 


Month/Year 

Gasiro 

enlentis 

Cases 

Confirmed 

Cholera 

Cases 

Deaths 

July 1981 

8 260 


67 

July 1984 

9 967 


121 

July 1989 

8 80S 

128 

80 

July 1986 

8 141 

IS7 

90 

July 1987 

6172 

S7 

Its 

July 1988 

I47I2 

624 

181 


Sttune VHAI Ciii< Neglei t aiut lU HeallH A 
Bnel Intfuii i mut the Choleta kpokmit 
in Delhi New Delhi 1988 
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Llinthing the diagnoM\ dilticutl in such 
Londitions using stnct technical dctinition 
actudlly amounted to negating the existence 
of plague 

Through this chaos the central health 
minislei .uid the director general ol health 
services kept telling the public that theie was 
nocause loi concei n as they found everything 
satislactotv and undei control lnste<idol 
lealising that M) per cent ot the suspc'ctcd 
turned out to be positive whore there should 
have been none, they chose to emphasise 
that70pei cent patients rcponc'd as suspected 
cases ot plac'ue pioved negative The 
govenimeni according to them had done 
Its best The niinisiry ollicials were re|)orted 
to have said Ih4ii vested interests weic 
lesponsiblc lor the panic within and over 
icaclion outside ihecoiinti v While the health 
ministci chose to keep cjuiei on the issue 
his deputv Gh.itow.ir was given the task ot 
detendiiig the nnnistrv 

(ih iiow.ii made the best ol .1 bad job and 
made 1 lew revealing statements These 
clearly rellcct the anli>|Kople altitude ol the 
govcminont Accoidingiohim inacountrv 
with linancial constraints like India weeannot 
always adhere to whatever the oxpeiis 
suggested as ideal' He claimed that the 
exficrts had not warned them ol a high risk 
l.ictoi It IS obvious then that the tindings 
ol the PSU the warnings ol ihc meeting ol 
Inter State Plague CiMirdination Unit and 
Nl( D tell on ears that had already decided 
to be deal 

rhe confusion created by the cx|)erts 
the inadequacy ol pr.ictical knowlc'clge ol 
plague among most doctors and the laci that 
Iheie wcic till October I only 2’) positive 
cases, emboldened the government to 
underplay the calamity The central govern¬ 
ment sreprcsentativcGhalowai was reported 
to have said that ‘Plague gasiro emerilis 
choleia aie not extinct eithci in lndi<i or in 
cniintnessucliastheUS China.Peru AIncan 
states etc Gastro enieiilis is a natural pheno 
menon anstng out ot contaminated water 
had sanitation so why ask us ask the lural 
development ministry the uiban develop¬ 
ment ministiy weaiedoingotirbesiiocure 
the alllictcd ' ’ Thus he did his best to make 
plague look comiiion place icHik no respon 
sibility loi pievciiiion hut only lot cure and 
pielended as it the lailuieol olhc'i minisiiies 
was not the government s concein' 

Ihe otiicials ,iiid the politician showed 
gi e^itei c oncei n lor dw I ndh ng business ex port 
ol liHid and garments the image ol India 
•ibriud <ind the inllow ot inieriiatiomil capital 
lathei than human sulleiing and deaths I he 
txport and Manulacturers Association 
secretary is reported to have said that the 
term plague has a histoiical connotation tor 
our European paitneis and they p.imcked 

There was picssurc tmr litim Ihe smaller 
business in the capital The season ot 
lesiivines w us gmid lot ilieir business Pu|a 


pandals' had been erected and markets 
were ovcrllowing with unsold giHxIs Per¬ 
haps undei this pressure schools closed on 
September ^0 were ruipencd on the October 
4 'Phis decision was taken on Octohci ’I It 
IS obvious from Table 4, that there was no 
signil leant change in the reasons given by 
the dircctoiate initially lor closing schools 
To add to Ihe disarray, private schools were 
allowed to remain closed while the govcin- 
ment schools mostly located in the less 
privileged and less cleaner surroundings were 
ordered to reopen' 

Once Ihc schools reopened plague 
disappeared Irom the liont pages ot daily 
newspapcis Delhi resumed its laisc pivsture 
ot normalcy Thus even though V)6 new 
cases were admitted as suspected cases' nil 
Oc tober 6 - bring the total such cases to S14 
according to Delhi schiet minister ( Pumeei , 
Oc tober 6) - the health minister c laimed that 
Ihe disease has been checked’ 

WHO liMi came to government ol India s 
lescue All Ihiough it reminded the press that 
plague never was eiadicated even in the US 
and that 11 was curable It olfered its 
ex|x:rtise but nevei c iHnnienlcd 011 Ihe need 
to gear up the intiastruciures through which 
any ex|)eils were expected to function 
Indian or foreign 

In biicl the Icihaigic reaction ol health 
administiators its contradictory .kis and 
statements inability ol most piolcssionals 
to use up to the challenge the obvious 
cl torts ot pol ilic lans to underpi ay the pmbicm 
became so obvious that even the middle 
class lost Its contidence and panicked 

Under pressure ot this panic and the neexJ 
to retain some credibility with its inteinational 
donors the government took some measures 
and was duly rewarded The US and the 
Euro|K*an Community took a lenient view 
ot the epidemic Whether it was to let their 
sak'ahle gcMids How into the Indian market 
Ol to build a political alliance against its 
perceived idcologic4il opponents (the Islamic 
bloc) or because ol superior inirastructurcs 
which ensure strategic preventive inter 
vention is 1 mailer ot detail The ical issue 
IS that then benevolence gave the Indcin 
ixililician yci another chance to eel aw4iy 
with murdei 

The cinema halls icopened on Sepiemhei 
10 to siHithe Ihc short memories ol its 
residents For the linal bunal ol Ihc event 
an expert committee W 4 IS set up I^ven the 
picss has bc'cn .ill.ickcd loi its exaggci.iled 
lepoiting In short Delhi has done all 11 
could to muddle through the plague 
epidemic Its actions become unenviable 
when seen 4igainsi the enormous resources 
that It consumes comp 4 ired to the states ol 
Guiaral and Mahamshtra (Table S) 

III l9*H-'>2Dclhiicceived7l7 blakhmoic 
than the whole ol Gujarat In the following 
two years this gap hec.ime much huger 
Similarly while Maharashtra (including 


Bombay) received double the amount of 
resources in 1991-<>2 as compared to Delhi, 
in the year 1992-91 the actual allocations 
WCIC revised For Delhi, it rose and lor 
Maharashtra it declined thus luithci 
narrowing the gap between Delhi and 
Maharashtra as a whole Despite Delhi’s 
wealth, poverty ol initiative, lack ol 
administrative cohesion, absence of a well- 
worked out strategy public health 
incompetence and the callousness ol its 
political elite arc glaimg 

SoMi issiits 

1 he epidemic has abated but it hascertainly 
not disappeared While Ihe politiC4il leader¬ 
ship will have to assess the helmsmen it 
c hose lor public health a tew simpleradmini 
slrativc lessons have to be learned For 
ex4tmplc 

( I ) Public health .ictivities require large 
but active organisations It the system is not 
geared to go into ttill 4iciion when requiied 
then It loses its public health sigiiiticance 
as It IS overtaken by events 

(II) Though It .ippears to ht simpler 4ind 
cosl-eltectivc to ccniialisc services the 
tioubic with the sii.itcgy is th4ii it mcie4iscs 
the risk ol intcction makes p.itienis travel 
long distances and is inconvenient lt> then 
t.imilics 

(III) Burden ot caie cm NIC D .inci IDH 
would have been lessened it Ihc city spieinier 
medical colleges and othei s|icci4ilisi hos 
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Dale 

IXiilv 

( umula 

C umula 


Atimis 

live 

live 


sions 

Foul 

Total 


at IDH 

SuS|)CL 

It sled 



led Cases 

Positicc 

Scpiemher 24 

r 

i~ 


Scpicmhci 2S 


4 


SciUcmhur 26 

> 

7 

2 

Septeinbei 27 

4 

17 


Scpiemher 2K 

It 


20 

Sc'picmhci 29 

19 

8(1 

22 

Scpiemher K) 

119 

199 

21 

Oclohcr t 

189 

tK8 


(Klohei 2 

t74 

417 

- 2S 

fXiober 1 

IIS 

S72 

18 

Oclohcr 4 

91 

64S 

44 

Oclohcr S 

71) 

7SS 

SI) 

Oclohcr 6 

62 

822 

so 

October 7 

49 



October K 

22 

l(X)t 

S4 

Oclohc r 9 

6 



October 10 
(Xtoher 11 

12 


69 


Note Cuinulolivususpc'clccicascs IroniCXtuber 
4, 1994 4ue obvious undercsliinatcs as 
Ihc* daily admissions at lUH alone add 
up lu more than ihc cuinulalivc cases 
reported lor a day This may he due lo 
non-incluston ol dtschaigcd paiicnis 
Simur rin limr\ of India HiiuhiMim lime\ 
Stall \Hniu and IDH lepnrts 
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pituls had been muhtliseci Instead of simply 
tnlicistng the working of these two hospi¬ 
tals ihey could have been used more clfi- 
Licntly 

(IV) An cl Iccti VC public intormation system 
should have been in existence Intormation 
ol admitted and dischaiged patients on a 
daily basis along with maps ol al tested aicas 
would have hcipc'd people practise preset ibed 
dos and don Is belter 
IV |1 hough ihc media did its best to pubi ish 
inlorniation they al nines overdid il and 
t onlnbuied lo I he seal e among the newspaper 
icadeis They however cannot be blamed, 
loi It was the rcsponsibiiily ol the 
adininisiialion lo ptovide dclaitcd, adequate 
and correct intormation on a regular basis 
(M) Last but not the least, drug control 
ol niarkei outlets could have been etteclive 
lioiii tin* SCI v bceinmng instead of being an 
alls I thought 

I hi epideniioloeical issues that aiisc out 
ol the plagiii epidemic .iieciuiial both lor 
underst Hiding the epidemic and developing 
I stialeev lor liitiiie 1 he Inst and loremosl 
IS the diagnostic issue It plague m Delhi 
was hubonic then it has sci lous implu ations 
It means that Delhi iiki is carrying a mild 
Ol moderate epidemic in its lodent 
ixipiilations sshic h needs to be identilicd and 
handled along with then fleas It also partially 
disprove the assumption that Delhi was 
iliccicd because of the Suiat exodus 
1 he iiidic itioiisaicthat plague ssas bubonic 
and ihc pneumonic manilestations m those 
cases wc ic secondary It could be due to the 
high laiiilall lelalively lower leiTi|KMaiuies 
and oihei climatic conditions in which case 
It would be with us loi some more time 
lo ensure the above lat tall studies and 
Ilea index become indispensable NK'D is 
said to be conducting such studies hut the 
lesiills aie still awaited 

I he contusion regaidinc diagnosis is veiy 
critical Ihelevciol sophisticationincieases 
rcli.ihiliiv ol detection bui this must not he 
allowed to become an excuse lor reiecting 
cases in the piescm situation 
SiKial dimensions o| the epidemic need 
to he toe usexi upon 1 he vulnerability ol the 
pool, the implications that excessive tear 
gciieiaiecl in the middle class, the politics 
ol suggestions such as wearing masks in the 
buses instiuctions to admit all cases 
iircspectivc ol the clinical picture and the 
Municipal Act 1957 are some such issues 
which lead us to examine Ihc very scat folding 
ol out mega cities 

111 

Understanding Chaos 

There have been two popular responses 
to the disaster First, that the cuts in the 
health budget have brought down invest¬ 
ments in this sector tiom 5 3 per cent m the 
first two Five-Year Plans to I 7 per cent in 
the Eighth Five-Year Plan and tlwse need 


to be increased Second, that public health 
services have been undermined and need to 
be strcngtliencd These twin problems ol 
dwindling resources tor health and declining 
standaids ol public health arc intimately 
linked with (a) structural rujjustment policies. 

(b) the evolution ol public health in India. 

(c) the patterns ol urbanisation We briefly 
levicw here each ol these areas 

SiKucioKAi Aojimmini 

The liberalisation policy ol the present 
government has lesullcd in the cut-back ol 
investments m ceiiain sub-sectors of health 
1his trend began even prioi to the otiicial 
acceptance ol structural adjusinieni and 
investments m health sectoi have since been 
gradually declining From the mid-l9K(K 
onwards the government has been cutting 
back on medical and public health with 
ini rc<ised outlavs lor family wcllare During 
the Sixth Plan there was some cllori to 
increase outlavs tor communicable diseases 
while the investments in curative service's 
remained stagnant It is during this pl.in 
pciiod that loi the first time the government 
acknowledged its inability to provide the 
lequircd medical scivices II intioduced the 
ideaol opening up medical servic es to pri vale 
and voluntary oiganisations m oider to 
supplement government scivices 

The Seventh Pl.in not only sirenglhcnc'd 
the policies ol piis.ttisation ol medical c.itc 
but III fiict raised allocations lor lamilv 
planning by 9 pei cent Dunne this peiiod 
the iiivestnK'nis in medical care remained 
stagnant and loi communicable diseases it 
.iciti.illv registered a decline " 

During the ciily I99(K (I990-9I) Ihc 
health budget w,i slashc*d by Ks 52 9 crorc 
and It was communicable diseases which 
leally bore the biiint ol this cut back Fven 
suppoileis ol the new economic policy weie 
quick to |xnnt that the indiscrimin.iic cutback 
on health would lurthermarginaliselhe poor 
During I992 9t the outlay lor health was 
increased by 60 per cent over the previous 
year (Table 5) Much ol this increase was 
due to a 54 pet cent increase lor AIDS 
conliol with Rs 58 ciorc being invested lor 
this disease alone T hcic was also .i marginal 
increase lor itibeiculosis hut much ol the 
outlay was to be spent on importing a new 
set ol diucs tor its treatment Mciely 
importing newer drugs without stivngthening 
the inirastruclurc will neither improve cov¬ 


erage nor ensure regubriTyoftrearmeni which 
IS critical to the ItfltprculoMs Control 
Pnsgramme 

The Hlmdness Control Progiamme also 
registered increased outlays According to 
the government, the emphasis ol this pro¬ 
gramme IS on cataract surgci y' ‘ and investing 
in supcrspecialisi sei viecs ralhcrthan treating 
ophthalmic infections which are the second 
major causes oi blindness specially among 
the younger age gioup Kciwecii 1991 and 
1992. the investments in kala a/ai showed 
a decline of 5 4 per cent and in 1995-94 it 
W.IS merged with nialari.i control There w.is 
almost a 15 per cent increase in 1995-94 
outlay lor malaita but this included outlays 
tor kata .u.ir and Japanese encephalitis as 
well I veil leprosy which was lobe eradica¬ 
ted as per the '•ccommendations ol the 
Swaminaihan ('ommiltee Report' icgisteied 
a decline in its proportionate share ol 
allocation despite .i in.iiginal inciease in 
.ictiial budget 

While reading these plan outlays two 
things base to he kept in mind Fusilv a 
laiee chunk ol lo.in Irom World Rank the 
health sector has been tied lo Ihc AIDS 
progiamme Secomlly Iheoveremphasison 
AIDS has undeimined othei communicable 
dise.ises conirol programmes What seems 
to he laiily evident tiom the trends is that 
Ihepiioriticsol ihegoseinmenidonoi match 
with Ihc cxisiine patterns ol disease in the 
country Their concern loi the National 
I'rogiammes toi the ma)oi communicable 
dise.ises isdeclining while others .iicgaining 
priority 

I voi 17ION iM Pi hi k Hi ai m 

lo understand this wc have to sec how 
public health pi.tc lice and content was sh.iped 
in India Why education and naming ol 
public health could not be ieiuvcnaic*d ’ And 
why most disc'ascs of poveily arc slowly 
sliding down in the nation.tl agenda' A 
mvnaci ol (.iclois infiuenced the content ol 
public health as ii evolsed in India (i) Like 
all other professions ot. that lime public 
health liHi was guided by Ihc interests ol Ihc 
British Itsconccrnswciesalclyolihe.irmy 
a seicci British popul.ition and the natives 
w herever piolits wcie at slake Foi example 
when revenues were threatened siH'iial 
committee was sei up loexamme the possible 
connection between canal irrieation and 
malaiia " This was lollowcd bv the first 
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Year 

1991-92 


1992 95 

1995 94 


Total 

MNP 

Total 

MNP 

Total MNP 

Delhi 

4955 61 

- 

6500 

(6707) 

- 

7209 

Gu|ar.e 

2956 

1270 

4095 

1650 

4112 1650 

Maharashtra 

6164 

415076 

8567 

60(K) 

10604 4741 




164551 

(4019) 



Stiun e Annual Plan 1995-94 (Piguics in brackets are revised outlay ) 
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research protect tocontiol malaria in Mian 
Mir '* Similarly public health measures for 
laige religious congregations were initiated 
despite the well known reluctance to increase 
ttuvemment expenditure because the profits 
of pnvate railways companies were linked 
with promotionul pilgnmageby thenalivcs 
Unlike sanitary movements in Britain the 
socio-economic conditions and living 
standards of the people ot India never became 
central to pubiic health At best prac titioncrs 
were the army medical doctors who later 
manned the Indian Medical Services (IMS) 
The first lormally trained public health 
practilioncis in India thus got their field 
training under these IMS dcKtors who were 
competent technically but did not concern 
themselves with the social dimensions of 
epidemiology The supcistitious native with 
his unlalhomable peculiar liaditions was 
held responsible for ihe failures lor public 
health cHorts while all successes were the 
achievements of modern medicine and its 
practitioneis 

Theculturcol iheprolessionalswascanied 
into the national programmes ot independent 
India I hey were visions ol technical 
supremacy which would compensate tor the 
tack ol social change I he skills needed for 
midway coireclion through competent 
moniioi ing were found lacking perhaps due 
10 sudden reduction ot the prolessional 
manpower after the British doctors loll 

The foreign expeits entered the scene 
and the glamour of technologv made entry 
ol many vertical technocentnc disease control 
programmes easy Malaria was to be 
controlled through DD1 small pox through 
mass vaccination leprosy through dapsonc 
and filaria with hetra/an therapy Except lor 
small-pox which was eradicated alter a shift 
of strategy" in the early 7()s all othci 
programmes proved inadequate Their 
failuics ate not the lesult of resource 
constraints alone but ot inadequate and 
inappropriate strategies In the case ot 
maiana it took us two decades to realise that 
It was wiong to create populatton based 
eradtcation units The essential factor should 
have been ‘the terrain and the topography' 

It was accepted that without an clficient 
basic health sci vices maiana control was 
not possible it was also acknowledged that 
conceptualisation of the programme as 
essentially a rural activity was incorrect 
Even then the programme continued till 
1974 when it was finally modified into a 
National Malaria Control Programme with 
much lowered ambitions 

The other glanng example of poor strategy 
building IS tn Leprosy A National Control 
Pmgramme was con verted into an eradication 
programme m 1982 by the Swaminathan 
Committee To any student ol public health 
It IS obvious that the decision was political 
and not based on scientific knowledge or 
operational research The excuse was that 


multidrug therapy reduces the period ol 
treatment and tncieases the possibility ot 
intercepting transmission 'The working 
group headed by M S Swamtnathan knew 
that Ihe tieatment ‘ el lectiveness as a tool tor 
achieving early control or eradication ot the 
diseases is yet to be established’ Yet they 
launched an expensive programme and the 
public health experts went along with them 
Only aftci successive faituies some 
acknowledged that the strategy was ill 
conceived '* Over time then public health 
nut only failed to build upon the foundations 
laid by the first generation of its practitioners 
but It also failed to retain what little epi 
demiolugical base they had built Inclusion 
ot socio economic dimensions into an cpi 
demiological approach remained a tar cry 

After the country became independent 
IMS was dismantled while IAS continued 
As health remained a state subject the 
experience ol'public health at grass roots 
levels remained slate bound and the centre 
depended upon med cal colleges and other 
central insiitulions tor its public health 
leaders A senes of director generals with 
backgrounds in parai-linical (anatomy 
physiology pathology) and clinic at subjects 
such as orthopaedics brought the status of 
professional in public health to a level 
where they were c isily dominated hy the 
IAS ofticei"’ who invariably had a broader 
expencnce I he bureaus ratic control by itsel I 
however continued to lack public health 
competence With the failure of various 
health programmes a new catcgoiy ol 
professionals emeiecd and these were the 
health management experts Untoriunaicly 
these shifts tn the piotcssional control at the 
top did not contribute to any appreciable 
improvement in the working of the 
programmes 

Repotted failures m public health elfons 
led to a shift in emphasis whereby instc id 
ot controlling disease s among people through 
a broad-based strategy the emphasis shilled 
to controlling people themselves - in terms 
of numbers 

The Sixth and Seventh Tivc Year Plans 
integrated vanous programmes into the 
general health seivices Ihis integration 
however was limited tn the lower echelons 
while at the top I amily Planning remained 
the priority Such an integration pat the 
cntiic lower level infrastructure on a platter 
and offered it to the Family Planning 
Programme Instead ol strengthening basic 
services integration actually weakened them 
Peripheral institutions worked for Family 
Planning targets at the cost ot all other public 
health activities 

Along with libeialisation medical care 
was opened up to private and non-govcm 
mental sectors Ihis led to stagnation and 
undermining ot public hospitals us they faced 
cuts in their budget allocations and loss ol 
their competent manpower to the private 


sector Thus the undermining ot secondary 
level support structures made achievement 
of effective primary health care even less 
plausible In other words public health in 
India has sul f ered due to its substance which 
constrained its practical success and 
undermined its essential infrastructures 
Resources do play an important role but 
along with resources the practice and content 
ol public health has to be emancipated 

MlDK At, EiHK AtlON 

The relevance ul medical education in 
shaping public health is self evident Bhore 
Committee in 1946’" visualised the ‘basic 
doctor as a socially sensitive medical pro 
fessional competent in providing elementary 
healthcare However the history ot evolution 
ol medical education in the country reveals 
that not only have doctors been the blue 
eyed boys in a health team ihetr education 
and training also continued to be heavily 
influenced by western models of education 

There is sufltcicnt evidence to show that 
m early 2()lh century policies ot influent mg 
medical education in third world countries 
were consciously followed by the I IS through 
Its technical and tmamial support InC lima 
the argument to tiain personnel to meet the 
needs of the country was used by the 
Rockelellcr Found ilioii to support medical 
education that trained elite pioftssionals 
essential to westernise the countiy Phis 
strategy in tact replaced the foundation s 
previous support to missionaiics ' 

Similar export ot wc stem protc ssion ilism 
to Asia IS also recorded by Cioldsicin Not 
only was aid linked to idorms in medical 
education but also by creating elite msti 
tutions tor medical education and insisting 
on supporting only those a process of 
weeding out all othei practitioners and 
doclois fiom positions of power and 
dominance' was set in Fins led to a generation 
ol physicians who were consc lous ot their 
own professional dominance and exercised 
It to become one with the international 
community of scientists Ihcsc elite 
physicians were trained to exercise their 
autonomy against their responsibility to the 
society They did this through the ingrained 
clinical mentality which teaches them to 
do what they think is best tor a single case 
without a thought for its implications tor (he 
society at large or even tor the family 

In India this conflict started with the Bntish 
Medical Council (BMC) in the late i9th 
century The issues were ot curriculum 
language ot instruction training in obstetrics 
and integrated education ol allopathy and 
traditional systems in medical schools "The 
medical colleges of independent India 
continued with their curriculum which were 
evolved under the guidance ol BMC Here 
too Rockefeller Foundation made its inroads 
by oflenng aid and technical assistance 
Indian doctors were no different from those 
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of Thatiand and China in their concerns 
Miyonty ot the medical students came trom 
lan^wning and pioiessionai classes'^ and 
hoped to practise clinical medicine 
Concern tor this was expressed by an 
olticial lommittee on Health Services and 
Medical Education in 1975 It recognised 
the necessity to restructure the entire 
programme ol medical education and 
acknowledge India's lailure to produce the 
basic doctor 'who occupies a central place 
among thediflerent lunctionanes need^ lor 
ihc health services’ ’•* It recommended a 
UGC type of body tor medical education lo 
monitor the needs of the country and assess 
the required changes in medical education 
Another ol I icial etton was made by Bajaj 
rommittec which produced an outline ot a 
National Education Polic v in Health Sciences 
■n 1989 Full ot contradictions ihcdcKument 
could not but concede the government s 
lailure to reduce the bias in favour ot elite 
nicdic al education its inability to train other 
parami dical professions and initiate proper 
health manpowc't planning It called tor 
ihc conslilution ot a medical commission 
to tceulatc medical cduc Hum hut could 
not conic up with inv concrete suggestions 
lot shilling the emphasis m naming 
trom sfacialities to basic doctors and ot 
siicngihcning public health naming 
As a result ot this icluciancc to mlc'rvcne 
actively the governmcni in tact piolectcd 
the siruclures that il had c volved lo he a part 
ol the inictii ilional inaiket toi protessional 
skills India s educated elite specially its 
doctors continued to be more or less inte 
giaied into the c'lobal economy ind thereby 
eiijoycd the bcne'tits ol highei salaries The 
eondiiionol intcgiation into this international 
m irket was the (xissession ol internationally 
ncgoti ihic qualilications and this implies 
lack ot relation to total needs ” 

It IS not stiipiising then that the initial 
tttoris ol independent India lo build 
deparimcnts ot preventive and social 
medicine within medical education met the 
late that they did These departments were 
requited to deal with the challenge ot 
highlighting local needs ot the vast 
populations and find socio-teehnical 
solutions to them Reasons behind the failure 
ot these expenments in medical education 
Were many Firstly practising public health 
experts were lew and the demonstrative 
capabilities ot the taeiilty were extremely 
limited as no links were developed between 
teaching departments ot medical colleges 
and public health practitioners in the health 
care system at dittereni levels At best these 
departments uiuld provide some exposure 
to real lite situations ot cities and villages 
Fhis, in absence of any demonstrative effect 
ot the success of public health often 
convinced students ot its futility 
The absence ot any excitement and 
challenge contnbutrd to a vicious cycle 


whereby the less successful came to PSM 
Only after the banning of ECPMG, an 
examination lor screening foreign medical 
graduates, which restricted the possibilities 
tor migration did goixl medical students pay 
any attention to the subject But that was 
only lor the purpose ot leaving the country 
en route the WHO to he in the same salary 
Ivackets as their seniors 

These departments tailed to link their 
leaching with that ot other dcpaitmcnis and 
hence became islands in medical colleges 
isolated trom the rest ITieir inadequacy in 
developing epidemiology as a discipline in 
the Indian uinicxt made their isoialton a 
natural event I hey could strive for 
recognition only by becoming the victims 
ol the larger malady - compctilion tor 
international acceptance Therefore instead 
ot emphasising local spccilicities and 
seeking socio technical solutions to India s 
public health problems they were Ihc first 
lo accept and propagate knowledge that 
emerged out ot the international centres ol 
public health I he Indian experts thus joined 
hands with the international experts in 
propagating puiclv uxhnological solutions 
to all public health problems The ancient 
wisdom that most of our diseases are rooted 
in the poverty ot the people was ignored 

I astly ihe inclusion ot social sciences in 
medical cuinculuni was reduced to absuidiiy 
under these conditions The recom 
menctationsol ICMR/ICSSR committee went 
totally unheeded and the dcKtors continued 
lo be named to think that they alone knew 
what was best lor their patients' I his 
as 'implion came easy to a set who 
lepreseniccl the sxial elite 

Nationai pRioRints in Public Heaith 

India s population control programmes 
are yet to be integrated into its health services 
and hence continue to drain it Even within 
the health sector pnontics remain lopsided 
As we have seen the diseases which have 
continued to kill and maim the most (such 
as diarrhoea respiratory intections malana 
and kala a/ar) are getting less and less 
attention Those which arc replacing them 
(like AIDS blindness) arc largely the 
concerns ot either the developed nations or 
of India s elite 

The reason for this gradual shift is not 
far lo sec T heic is no denying the tact that 
India over the past tour decades has built 
Its mtrastructurcs including a health care 
svstem The locus of the infrastructure, 
especially toi water supply, sanitation 
housing, transport, electricity and public 
distnbution system is in urban areas Even 
within the uiban areas the disparities are 
obvious The larger share ot the total national 
expenditure is enjoyed by a small elite 

These basic amenities are taken for granted 
by them and never seen as part ol a 
comprehensive public health infrastructure 
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As a result two things happen Firstly, whtm 
they think ot public health they visualise 
only medical technology-based interventive 
programmes such as immunisation and oial 
rchydration Secondly only those diseases 
which they experience become their 
priorities Absence ol emphasis on others 
docs not bothet them I hcii logical demands 
are hospitals well equipped tcitiarv i ase for 
hcari diseases blindness cancel and other 
non communicable diseases Greater access 
to curative institutions and adequate supply 
ol drugs in the maikct satisfies them 

The health administrators policy makers 
and politician who largely come from these 
sections of the siRicHy art no dittereni in 
their thinking They have also learnt their 
lessons from history that the diseases ot ihe 
poor cannot be tackled by technology alone 
The only time they are concerned about this 
set ot diseases is when they art themselyes 
threatened The mindlessdisposalolgarbage 
by the plague hit capital s administrators 
the Municipal C oiporation ot Delhi s 
(MCD s) epidemiological laboraioiy full 
time involvement with monitonng a single 
disease thehandlingol theCholeracpidemic 
in I9S7 are exampes of such concern The 
rest ot the time they conceniriie on 

(I) Removing slum dwellers trom amongst 
them and creating safci spaces tot sell 
protection 

(II) Devising schemes tor educating the 
poor to be healthy without an> basic 
amenities 

(III) Investing more resources in (heir p<irt 
ot the city to beautify and keep ai bay the 
threatening poor 

(IV ) C onvincing themselves that there is 
liulc lhai can be done loi the increasing 
menace ot death and disease among the poor 
who are blamed tor their ignorance and 
reluctance to benefit trom modern service 

Implicit in this attitude is the shitl of 
responsibility from the state to the people 
Al best the state make some resources 
available to non governmental organisations 
to run some rudimentary form ot urban basic 
services Like povcriy mortality and 
morbidity trom diseases ot poveilv loo are 
now seen as prices that have to be paid tor 
national development It is not surprising 
then that these diseases are gradually losing 
the prionty they once enjoyed 

Protests against the present policies are 
rare tor reasons already discussed Firstly, 
the knowledge and practice ol public health 
Itself has been undermined to an extent that 
understanding of issues at populai level is 
simplistic Spjcondly, in a socio economic 
milieu where both the urban elite and the 
middle classes see its interests tied to the 
process ot economic liberalisation and global 
integration, indiscriminate import of 
technology is seen as a positive step towards 
development Thus hi tech and tertiary 
institutions are welcomed and class issues 
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diKl pn m.»ry he.Uth care are seen as ‘pnmili vc‘ 
Loniepts 

The nwsi trapn. is Uie silence nt those who 

lifter They leni.iin qiiiei not only because 
I i then helplessness their nepative ex- 
perieiHcs ol raisinp their voices and their 
over huidencd lives hut also becauseot their 
perceptions The glamour ol technology and 
the acceptance ot living Irom one cnscs to 
anoihct pushes them into dieaming ol that 
technology 7 hey accept hungci, shortages 
and lack ol scivices in everyday lile but in 
iiciisis thev aspire toi what they privileged 
classes have Thus they become easy prev 
to the piop.iganda that more sophisticated 
hospitals mean bettei health care foi the 
piolessional the laci that the pool seek 
tcchnologv becomes leason enoiieh lo pio 
papate their own model ol lechnocentiic 
health caie With the pooi on then side they 
let public health depeiiciate with impunity 

IV 

Issues for Urban Health 

The nolewoithy Icaluic ot uibanisaiioii 
in India IS the incieasine concemiaiion ol 
people in mega cities iiidiisiiial cities and 
towns I he share ol population ol c lass I 
cities in the total uibiin popiilalion rose 
Iroiii 22 y percent in 1901 lo6(>4pci cent 
in I9KI Anolhet conspicuous leatuie is the 
t.ill in the pio|H>rtioii ol urban ivopulation 
in the small and medium towns 

In exclusively inclusiital cities like Suial 
metiopoliian-cum iiidustiial ciiv like 
Bombay oi the capital city like Delhi a laige 
share ol the concentrations and additions in 
the population consist ol mipiants The 
charactetistics ol such mipiants and the 
population ot course vanes depending on 
the Economy ol the city 7 he lunctional 
specialisation ol cities is an impoitant 
dcteiminani ol the chaiac ten sties ol the 
population and quality ol lilc in cities The 
industiial classtln atioii ot migiant woikeis 
by lural and uiban lesidence shows a hmher 
pioportion ol ruial mii’ianis in primary and 
second iiv secloi activities and uiban 
implants in uiiiaiy activiiies" In million 
plus cities the sex ratio ol migrants is in 
iavourot males I hepiohlemot living space 
in the metropolitan cities piobably acts 
against temale mipi ition It also gives an 
indication ol the tyiic ol |oh opportunities 
in such cities which aic male biased 

TTie pattern ol urbaiiisation m India laiscs 
sevcial issues lor a public health policy 
especially in the light ol the oiiibieak ot 
plague 

Fust IS the issue ol economic organisation 
ol CHICS in India, wheieby increasingly the 
emphasis is on eoncentiation ot industries 
rather than dispersal which lead to human 
cunccniraiions and the miserable conditions 
under which many city people live now Tiic 
concentrationol industiies in cities like Sural. 
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pcnphciy ol Delhi. Bombay. Kanpur, etc. 
lesults in large scale migration oi people 
I lom other uiban and I ural areas It is possible 
to sc'c the nuxlern industnal city as a human 
lailuic a monsiei which does not le.id lo any 
impiovemenl in total human wellare “Most 
modem cities aie easily perceived as dmai y 
gicy wastelands housing dieary giey 
clchiimamsed (leople woiking as cogs in a 
machine which seems to destroy much ol 
what IS good about lilc"' The modern 
industrial city may add to m.ilcrial wealth 
ind peihaps with the changing economic 
sccnaiio this IS what the state nc'cds but it 
destroys the vciy essence ol hiinun lile The 
(leople III such cities live iinclei misciable 
conditions similai to the well dcKumentecI 
stage ol industnal levolution now con- 
venicnlly loruollen I he conditions ol hie 
in such cities the n.idii ol which is the 
ouibie.ik ol epidemics should enable the 
pla.iiieis to re examine the pailein ol 
iiibamsaiioii in India 

7 Ins does not how vei mean Ih.u human 
wi'll being IS a mil me in such cities I his 
le.ids to the second issue ol qualitv ol lile 
ol people 111 cities .IS against giowih I his 
IS lelated loilieav.iilahilit ot b.isic seivices 
such as he.illli diinkiiie walei sanit.iiioii 
.ind olhei iiiilitie's ,ip,iit Irom housing and 
lianspoil llieie iic isolated cases whcic 
even in big cities some degic-e ol ellicie'ncv 
w.is iiiircKliiced loi m.iinl.iining at le.isi i 
minimum level ol civic oicici It has to be 
lecognised that uttei neulect and ealloiisnc ss 
ol the st.ite IS lesponsible loi iiiiich ol the 
III bait decay 

I he case ol Delhi which is the naiional 
e.ipilal IS .1 e lassie e \ iiiiple ol such iiegic'ct 
apait Irom Sill at oleoiitsc Ihis neelect h.is 
to he IcKated in the die hotc)mousoig,inis.iiion 
ol thecity iiselt ihegaidcmciiy lortheiuling 
classes ,ind the elite and the shanty towns 
loi the deprived the erowth latc ot Delhi 
III line with the p.ittem ol uih.imsation in 
India IS liowevci much nioie startling llie 
decennial giiiwth i.iic between 1971 .mil 
1981 w,is 'i'l and between 1981 and 1991 
V)M Altei 1961 the growth tale continues 
to remain around SO The density ol 
popul.ilicin III Delhi simil.irly is very high 
in 1991 It wash 119.IS against the all India 
average ol 267 It is estimated th.il by 2(X)I 
Dcih s 10 million popul.iiion will rise Ihtee 
told or mote 

As the luling cl.isses rebuild the city tor 
themselves crext skyscrapers and heautily 
their surroundings mote and moie migr.int 
laboui IS brought in lo accomplish this 
Howevci regatding health services 
.ivailabilitv ot basic services like w.iter. 
s<initation housing etc. there is a clear 
demarcation between pnvileged Delhi and 
depnved Delhi There aa* 44 resettlement 
coionies with a population ot three million 
and 480 or more unaulhonscd colonics with 
more added every year " It is estimated that 


at IcMst 113 per cent ol the total Dciht popu¬ 
lation IS living in subhuman conditions 
While these suohuman population is needed 
lot maiiitainmg the co/y structures ot the 
upper classes, there is total lack ot human 
< mcci n to provide the basic services to them 
Suiat. similarly, has been oncot the fastest 
glowing uiban centres in Giquiai While 
Gu|.irat's uiban population growth w.is 1 S 
per cent pci annum in the 80s, Surat gicw 
Itom 9 lakh in 1981 lo I 49 million in 1991 
It h.is now crossed two million and 28 pci 
cent ot these lives in slums (Inpreccdcmed 
growth ot small-scale iiidusiiics in the 
unoigaiiised secioi h.is signiticanllv 
conliihuied to the rise in population ' 

The CIVIC amenities have not kept pace 
with the Kipidly cxp.inding popul.ition ol 
this town Accoicliiig to a siiivev .iboiii 80 
pc‘r cent ol the slum households do not have 
sanitary I.IC 1 I 1 I 1 CS I ven bclorc the* outbreak 
olpl.igue nial.iiiaandliep.itilish.ivc'cl.iiiiiod 
a number ol lives m this town It is l.iiilv 
evicleiii that in .1 town which is l.iieely de 
|ieiideiii on iniei.inl l.iboiii the muiiicipalilv 
can illoid lo leiioie the needs ol this class 
as they .iic not peim.incni lesuleiilsot Sui.it 
I he iiiiinicip.il c’oveiiiiiicni has l.iilcd lo 
mill the cliaiiL'iiie needs t I the iilv 
I he 11 poitsol the pl.igue cpidc Hill in both 
Sill ii .ind Delhi 1 ipiiiicil the Icai ind p.niii 
Ih.il people ix|ieiKiiccd I lie m.i|oi loll ol 
this epidemic w.is home inosilv bv tin pcMii 
In Surat miioriiv ol the lepoitcd dciths 
wen lioni the slums in the low Ivme aie.is 
olihicity Iiomv iiioiisiiewsp.i|iciaccouiiis 
wli.il IS laiilv cic.ii IS 111 II icii.iin anas ol 
Sunt Win woisi illcctcil than oilnis 
.ilthouuli even the we.ilthiii pockets wcic 
nol sp.iicd Mosilv slums in ihe low lying 
.iic.is ncai lheh.inksol the I ipti wcie badly 
hit rc'iMminc’ a luimbei ol deaths Ved load 
K.itaig.u>n Randei S.iiq.iy N.ig.ii .mil R.qiv 
N.ieai ol tidhn.i iniliisiii.il .iiea Kuilerpui 1 
.mil I imbayai wen Ihc woisl .illccleil 
Acioidingiodesciipiionsol these aieis the 
(K'ople who resided hen weie l.ihoiin is who 
where employed m ihi expoii earning 
diamond .ind textile industries Sural is 
lamous lor these two ma|oi industries which 
are both expori-oiientcd .md e.iin cions in 
foreign exchange Maiorilv ol ihi laNiur 
lone ol both these industiies is umstiiuied 
by voung male woikcis liom dillerent piiits 
ot the country Ihc diamond indiisnv 
employs cratlsmen m.iinly liom Ka|.isth.m 
and the diamond cuitcis and polishers belong 
to .Saurashtra These workers live in slums 
like Ved Gaon and K.itai Gaon According 
to the deputy collector there are two lakh 
migrant labouret s in Surat and some ol them 
did lice Irom Surat to their respeettye states 
when the epidemic broke out 
In Delhi, the majority ol the plague cases 
were reported from resettlement colonics 
This broadly replicates the pattern observed 
during Ihc cholera epidemic in 1988 Most 
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ol the cholera deaths occurred in the 
leseitlcniuni colonics .md tutigi-lhonipn 
clusters III Delhi SiniiLii Iv even duiinj! iIk* 
lilapuc epidemic, it is m these places wlwre 
basic CIVIC jinciiities ,iie lackiiip that cases 
Nseie ic|)oitc'd 

hveii when ihe niters are ihieatencd by 
epidemics the complexiiv ol the issues ot 
uihan decav are not leahsed llte measuies 
loconiiol the spic\ulol plapuc. tor insi.ince. 
was ciiiiielv liKused on a sinule-pionped 
siniteev ol iimioval ol eatb.iee lathei th.in 
Msiialisinp epidemics as a lesull ol Ihe 
iineoine itccay ol uih.in systems It seems 
llH' eailiei mitbieak ol choleia in fX'llii has 
iiol piovided any lessons ' 

WIkii Ihe Delhi adminisiniion iiied to 
clean up the cilv ol eaihape most ot the 
elloits weic lonceiiiraied in Ihc muUlle .tnd 
upiK’i middlepiKkeisolihcciiv w'lihaioken 
ellori in ihc slums 'Iheu weic rc'ixiiis ol 
uncle lud eaihiee in anas ol the slums in 
Delhi even a week allci the .iiinouiicemem 
ol cleaning! diive 

Ihc mild issue which needs lo be 
hiL'Iilic’hicd IS Ihc niic’i iioiv |Mllerns in Ihc 
nilionil coniexl As niciUloned eailiei a 
l.iitic |iio|Miriion Ol mb III ipeloniei.iiions 
lonsisi ol mi{!i.iiits this adds i new 
dimension lo the n.itional policies on public 
hcallli Allhoiiuh it is eisici lo lind the 
icasoii loi Ihc laipc sc ilc llceinp ol |H’ople 
tiom Suiai .11 the liisi mioiniaiion ol an 
oulbic ik ol pi leue in ihc Ic.ii ol dise isc it 
iclii illv isaielicclionol ihc all lounddec.iv 
coupled with the |MKii si.iieot CIVIC .inienilies 
111 ilic cii\ li icpicsenis the lack ol lailli ol 
ihc (vople on siaic niii iii.ichineiy 

llowcvei II was Ihe up|Hr and middle 
classes who manaeeci lo use .my means 
(Kissiblc III move oiii ol Sui.li Accoidine 
lolhei.iilwav ollicialsiicailv 7 S IXKtiickeis 
h.ul been issued loi Ahniect.ih.icl Honih.iy 
K.imhI.i and Hintsiwal Ihe otlicials ol the 
clisiMci .idmiiiisir.iiion who wcic ni.ikmp 
.innouiiccmems askme people noi to leave 
ilie ciiv WCIC Ihc Itisi ones lo send then 
I iniilies home' 

Inaiieiiinelv dilleieiii context ol ni.il.iria 
the M.iithokC oniiiiitlcehaddiawnaitemion 
to the lime it'c'ieeaiioii ol laboiii in 
consttuctioii pio|c Is which had spninp up 
ail ovei the couiitiv It pointed out that 
spc'ci.il etioris should lx made to piovidc 
adec|U.ile provision loi lie.illli and sanitation 
as a Icitilini.ilc cli.iipc on consiiuctioii 
pioiects " Aslai .is Delhi is conceiiicxi this 
IS an iitipoitanl lesson wlicic a laipc 
IMipul.ition ol miprani l.ilxiui is eiiu.iped in 
constiiictioii .iciivities The lesson tiom 
plapue IS th.ii mipi.iiion which loims .m 
inheiciit chai.icieiislics ol uihamsaiion in 
India c.klls liH .111 uih.in leiicw.il with .idded 
empliasis on thes^ sections which piiHluce 
maleiial wealth I hen isolation and 
c|u.iiamiiie musi pive w.iv to .in awaieiiess 
ol then pnihlems 


C'ONI I I'SIONS 

Ihe rcconsiructioii ot plaptie epidemic 
plaiitiplv portrays the dichotomies in public 
he.ilih and piovides lessons loi the tutuie 
ol Its pMclice 111 this countiv It is evident 
thai the cl.issic.il .ippioach which is mainly 
s.inil.iii.in .It best leiluces epidemics only to 
.III endeniic st.iiiis II public he.ilih h.is to po 
beyond this liitiiicd liuncaicxlohiectivc then 
ii calls loi ,1 svsiemic iindetstandinp ol ihe 
piohlem This would involve evolvinu a 
niiilii piotieed sir.iieev liimlveiiiietiched in 
llic socio economic coniexl Nolwilh 
si.indinp the l.ici ih ii ihis would be a haiclei 
option wiihihccliii.iiionbeiweenepidemics 
hecominp shoiici aiul the hl.ick sipnil ol 
plapue It could he .issiimed Ih it the si.ne 
would initi.iic positive .iciions r.ilhci ih.iii 
pile! tiH- pill Ihc leal challence lot public 
he.ilih .il this iiiiiciine is lo use ihove Ihe 
u.uh.ipe 
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Intellectual Property Rights, TRIPs and 
Technology ll'ansfer 

T arun Kabiny 

The im liiuon of inicllet riiul piopern ntihls (IPRs) in the Ihtif'um Round of Multilateral I rade Neifotiations under 
the OAH ha\ <itut<d nidi spuad inuase amont( tin deielopint’ (ountiie\ heiau\t it i\ feaied that this would lead 
to the absolute donunant e of tht disdopidlounliu s on tiade and ttchnolo^s niatteis with fai leaihin^ iniphtations 
foi self suffmem s and loni; teini liiowth peifoiniaiK t of tht di lelopinn lounliu s fhis papei seeks to thtow some 
lif'hl on this issiu hs c \aniininf> tin theoidual louh rpomings of thi piohltni of fPRs in the (onlt U of inleinational 
teihnologs transfn and lesearih and development 

I Thcrcw.iMnuihdissonMonaiidilillciciKc idv iiUajic t)l being omaniscd there as in 

Introduction opinion on dilleicnl aspects ol the issue liN or in (i 77 jPaiel I992| 

olintelleeluaipropenvproteetinn andpatent 1o the extent IP issues are not dtieetly 
NOKIH SOI IH polaiisation has never proteetion ui piiliiutar not only among the trade issues the I'tugtM\ Round it is stati'd 
hcensopionunenionanvissueasatpiescnt dcvciopcdanddevelopingcountrieshutalso has imluded. not all IP issues gcncrallv 
on inlellcelu.il pio|)erty rights (IPKs) I he within developed .ind developing nations hut only trade iel.ited ones le TRIPs In 

ineliision ol IPRs in the Uruguay Round ol So to eoiu hide the Uruguay Round talks pr.ietiee heme vei inaninieidepi'ndcnt world 

Mullilate'ial Iriidc Negotiatiems (MIN) Arthur Dunkel the then dirceteir general ol eeemomv isilh ill eemiiiiie s being expeise'd 

under the ficneial Agreement on 1 aril Is and GATT ollcied a dralt propos.il (known as lo loie ten li lele it is hard to isol iie ihe one 

Iraele (GATT) has eicittcd a stii .imongthc the Dunkel Dralt) in 1991 e>n a take it oi seliieh is not ii.ide redate'd IDe'aielo II l'><)()| 

developing eouiurics bet.iusc it is le'.ued leave it basis linallv in IX'ecinher 190. So lar the fiAI'l s ob|ieti\e h.is bnii lo 

that It would violate all international norms Ihe nienihe'i eountiies have signed the di.ili promote lie\ uiicin.ition.il How ol goinls m 

and codes ol conduct and would piovide Now it is very imporlani loundeisiaiid Ihc trade with ihts [leispeeiive one mighi Ih 

absolute powei to Ihc developcnl counirics implic.UionsolIhencwchanges Wipiovidc prom to extend i simil.ii .inilysis to tlic 

to rule over Ihe developing cotinliies in the iht'orclical underpinnings ol the problem ol eases ol IPs and .ngiic lor lie« iniem.iiion.il 

luture on ir.ide.uul tee hnology mailers Ihis IPRs in Ihc eonicxt ol inieinalion.il How ol ideas In this sense TRI IN as an 

will have lar reaching implications loi the technology ti.insUi 1 1*1) and le'scMich and agendainthi I tugii.iy Round is contradietory 

sell suHicicney and long term growth development (R *nd D) to the spirit ol the (lATI llowevei Ihe 

perloimancc ol Ihc developing countries In this context the icicvani question ih.ii pioponcnts ol the 1 RUN ncgoti.itions aigue 

The purpose ol this paper is to throw some is olten being asked is why GATT has been that piotection ol IP is needed lo |K:rmit the 

light on this issue chosen lot this jiuriiosc The indusinaliscd owneisolih.itpropeilytoexpontheproducts 

One ol Ihc iiiaior issues ol the Uiugay countries h.id lor long beren dominiinl in the th<ii embody Ihcir innovations .ind hence IP 

Round talks under GATI is to provide inlemalioiul scene In the post second woiId piotection is pro trade 

proie'clion lo inielicclual propeity (IP) war peiiod the developing countries 

woildwide rr<idiiion.illy GATT limited its organised themselves as the Group ol 77 II 

discussion on issues related s|)eciiic.illy to (Ci 77) and initi.iteci in the United Nations Role of Technology in International 

units and titide in giKKis with <in overall andinllNt TADa wideseriesol iiegoliaiions Trade and Technology Transfer 
ob|c'clivc ol irex and lair ti.ide aiiione its with the west <ind aimed .it establishing a 

member nations The setting ol norms and Ncwlntcm.itionalRconomicOrder(NinO) It is unnecessary to elaborate on the 
standards ol IPRs was the subject ol tlie However Ihe developing countnes had a importance oi technology in the growth and 

World intellectual Property Oiganisation verv bad decade during the I98()s with dynamism ol a country The role ol the 

(WIPO) However thedcvelo|)cdcountries growingbudgetarydehcil.exlemaldcbland technology lactor in international trade has 

and in paitiiul.ir the US h.id be'en pressing b<ilanccot p.ivnieniscrisis loovercomethe also been long recognised in the literature 

lo intiodiicc the whole range ol IP issues crisis they were loiced to borrow liom the jJones 1970. Markusen .ind Svensvin I9K5, 

including p.ilents tr.idemarks copyrights IMP and Ihe World Bank and surrender to UNCTAD I9K9] In this section we just 

etc. within the ambii ol Ihe GATI I hey thcirstruciui.il adjusimeni programme pinpoint the role ol technology in 

argue that IPRs are Hade ic'l<ited andsothere Giventhedillicultiesanddisadvantagesol intcmaiional competitiveness 

should be a GAIT based .igrecmeni on IPRs ihe south the wi'st launched the Uruguay The world economy has undergone a major 

so that tr.ide distortions can be reduced il Round ol Negotiations in the GATT The change A growing volume ol world trade 

not eliminated Accoidingly they argue Uiiitud Nations and the UNCTAD the in the last lew dec>idcs cannot be explained 

inadequate and iiiclleciive protection univeisal loia lor the noith south by the traditional resource-based comparative 

pmvidcd to intellectual properties in several negotiations arc left behind. <ind the GATT i^vantagc trade tlieory Also Ihe intra-firm 

countnes has given rise lo pioduciion <ind an obscure and sleepy otganis.ition so lar trade across nations is inconsistent in the 

iiadcincounteileitgoods. so lair ct)nduci limiting its role to tarill negotiations only. Hcckschcr-Ohliniramcwork The traditional 

oi trade has been violated Hence they has been icsuriected lor making most tar theory is based on a number ol simplitying 

demand that GATT should call ten reaching ncgoti.itions which were mostly assumptions like diminishing returns or 

inieni.iiional union cmcntol tiletoHlercl.itcd outot its scopeandcompetcncc ThcGATT increasing costs perlect competition oi 

intcllcciu.il(Mopenyng'hlsl i‘RIPs)bvsetiing a club ol the rich like the IMF and Ihc impersonal market iorcc. absence ol 

norms ,indsiatid.irdsapplic.iblc to all GATT World Bank was chosen because the externalities and identical technological 

membcis developing countries did not have the knowledge across countnes But once we 
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hnn^ iltcKi IniolDt!)' . NCttlecctmurmes 

duu to hi(:h ti^rd lovis ot sunk costs in the 
lorinol K ,iiid Oox|icnUiturc associated with 
technolojj) ecncialion play an important 
tolc k'.idinu to Ialli 0 (! unit costs Marked 
si/c irans|>ort costs IcKaiion ol plants etc 
hccoinc imiMiitanl laclois Alvt stiatcjiic 
lactoishkc cniiN haiiicisor sales promotion 
measuies and lespeilive govcinmenis 
(strategic i inteisentionisi polu les Icaliire in 
imeinational tiadc ll is no longct a situation 
ol peilcct lompciiiion A turn hv 
dillercntialmg its pioduct sullicicnils (or 
iusi h) using Its bland name) can cam 
economic rents lor a substantial peiiod in 
a maikci without inducing the entry ol ri\ als 
I xieinalilics mas exist because ol positive 
Icedback or spillovei cllccts on productive 
el Iic lenc y ol the upstll ims and doss nstiearns 
liims And most impoilanilv signiliiant 
iiUcilirm tcchnologii il dilleicncis exist in 
the same industiyamonedillciinlcoiiiiiiics 
sshiili Clean dillerent losi adv linages 
('oiii|xtitivc idvant.igc I in also be mated 
through till aiiuiniilaiion ol cspcncnie 
(Icaiiiing hv dome) initi itiiig a sumsslul 
K iiiil I) pioeiammi tuhnolog) transici 
liom III ms in the same oi oihei mdtistrics 
mil ihioiigh imitative iiscaiih Ihus much 
oliht volume and erowtholti.Kleiscxplaincd 
by iniiination ll tcihnoloev gaps lesulling 
in import lilt intiiiountis sanation in 
tec hnique s usi il mil pi oilui 1 1 harai ic i istn s 
I hi sire ol till SI caps is deieimineil by 
intiinationa' ililliienics in innovative 
lapabilitiis access to innosation corporate 
stiaicgiis and institutional londitions 
inihiding govunmcni policies |LiN(’1AI> 
l‘>X‘)| 

I he divelopine countiies an at a 
disidsiniigc in rispeil ol resouiii 
ciulossment population cross (h and 
mil inational competition In sue ha situation 
(he disclopniint and use ol modi rn 
tis. hnoloeies is ihoueht to he the simplest 
way by sshich Ihi less developed eounliies 
(LDCs) cm oveiionic the impasse ol 
development Howcsei given thi resource 
constraint both human and physical 
tcchnologii ills backward cionomics arc 
hardly m i position to aiquiie modem 
production knowledge and meet the 
development il needs by their own ellorts 
Given that most ol the advanced knowledge 
<md tcchnologii s an* developed and located 
in the north it is thought that the i^DCs can 
bcnclit Imm this advanced knowledge and 
expencncc and reduce the development gap 
vis-a ws the advanced nations Technology 
transfer is a way by which the backward 
economics can acquire the scteniilic 
knowledge and technology Irom the north 
and initiate a process ol economic 
development ol their own Multinational or 
transnational companies arc considered most 
important agents in transferring such 
resources and kruiwledgc from ihcdcvciopcd 


to the less developed nafions fCavcs I9H2| 
One variant ot the noith-south models of 
techmilogy iransler that has drawn much 
attention in the theoretical and cmpiiical 
liicratuie is the pioduct cycle hypothesis 
This explains a trade pattern biMwcen the 
north and the south where new goods arc 
innovated m the noith and the north exports 
new goods and thi south expotls old goods 
keeping this n ide pattern unchanged 
althoughpiiKluit mixisalwaysundcigoing 
a change In ionise ol time this allects 
worliliniomcilisiiibiiiionaswell I his woik 
IS initiated by Veiiion (I9b6) and Ihen it 
has been extended among others by 
Krugman (1979) mil Dollai (1986) 

Feehnologiial ihange altcits the 
lompetitiseiiess ol a lotiniiy s tndustry 
through innovation and diltusion (i e 
imitation and technology transicr) The more 
lapid till' ihangi the greater is the level ol 
lechnolog'c.il lapiiitv leqiiiicd to stav 
iom)K'lii)sc Somi developing countries 
thiough ihi opintion ol such mechanism 
have already aihincd success m various 
lines ol pioduilion Japan is an outstanding 
example lO/iwa I98S| Once dependent 
upon loriicn iichnologies through a 
sequenie ol well delined government 
IHihcies kip.m has emciged as one ol the 
most mdustii illy advanced nations m (he 
world In (he moupol third world countiies 
the cxpciicncc ol South Korea Singapore 
T aiwan and Hong Kong with loreign capit<il 
investment and technology have miith to 
lustilv this point I Woi Id Development Report 
1991] However most ol the developing 
countries have not been so suciessltil 
Success generally depends on the 
combination ot (he educational level, 
technical skill manulacluring expertise 
oiganisational and marketing capabilities 
degiee ol insiituiional rclorms and dvnamii 
itiitudes toward new changes These in turn 
deteiminc then abilitv to adopt imitate and 
lurthei develop the imported lei hnologics 
Most ol the developing ciHinirics aie olten 
lacking in this kind of cnviionment This 
also limits (heir ability to make domestic 
savings available lor investment and acquire 
more modern technologies needed lot 
gaming a c ompeiili ve edge m export markets 

III 

IPRs and Technology Transfer 

It IS easy to understand the economics 
under ytng IPRs in the context ot a closed 
aonomy On the one hand, patent protection 
hinders dissemination ol i vai table knowhow 
and therefore, depresses siKial clficicncy 
on the other hand, the absence of some form 
ol pnit ac lion leaves little incentive to pn vale 
investors for innovation and furthci 
development It calls lor a balance between 
protection ot IPRs and social efficiency 
INrtrdhaus 1969, Scherer I9K()| Intellectual 


property protection is a ctwnpnmiisclWlwcen 
short-run deadweight loss and long-run gain 
ol weltarc 

But in the context ol (he world economy 
the above compromise is much more 
complex It IS casiei to enforce prcipcity 
rights nationally but cniorcing it 
internationally is very costly bet ausc ol the 
ineflcctive enforcement mechanism and 
often impossible in the absence ol the co¬ 
operation of the host government due to (he 
laik ol dispute settlement mechanisms 
IBenko 1987 lajsin I986| It also invi Ives 
appropriability problem | Magee 19X1 
Fcece 19X11 Let us assume that all 
innovations take place in the north II foreign 
IPs aie protected by the governments ol the 
south the northern firms will gam a 
comparative advantage over the southern 
rivals Otherwise the firms in the south wilt 
pirate the innovation and become equal 
lompetitois in the mteinaiional market 
place IManslield I9X^ Manslicid and 
Romeo 19X01 This would increase wcllaie 
in the south at thccosi ol the north Manslu Id 
(I9XX) noted In manv cases thelli"*d 
States has been responsible tor the baste 
research and the original inventions 
underlying a ma)or innovation but much ol 
the piol Its has gone to I ii ms in otiicr countries, 
such as lapan that have imitated adopted 
and impinved the innovation (p 16) The 
IIS International Trade Commission (I9KX) 
and the International Anti-C ounterlciting 
C oalition estimated billions ol dollars losses 
ot LIS sales and export due to inadequate 
protection ol intellectual property rights 
IBenko 19X71 On the other hand, if 
intellectual property protection all over the 
woild IS granted even if we lorgct other 
(lists thotc IS a ledistrihutional cost to the 
developing economics Por example, 
suppose from the world s |ierspc\livc the 
henetitsand costs togetherbalanccout, there 
will still be a transfer ot welfare from 
consumers in protected markets to the 
mimopoly inventors or pioducers 

1 he above paragraph explains the soume 
ol conflicts and the complexities ol the 
problem with IPRs Developing countnes 
are ol the view that intellectual property 
lights over new innovations give inventors 
and innovators an undcsiiable monopoly 
that hinders the development cflorts ol the 
former and tends to prolong their poverty 
and low per capita income Hence they 
demand that knowledge should be made 
available at the least possible cost to every 
one But industnaliscd nations do not agree 
with this view Accordingly they argue. 
IPRs should be respected so that the private 
investors who take substantial risks in 
developing and commercialising new 
technologies can gel laii returns Irtim the 
innovations Inthcabseiucolthis there will 
be little incenti ve lor inventi ve and innovative 
aclivitv and it will ultimately im|iair the 
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tmcmts nf an Diwan and RodHk 

(1991) have desLithed the controversy on 
IPRs between the north and the south Chin 
a^dGrossman (199(» have studied imcnlives 
tHai a govcinment in the south has to piotcct 
the IPRs ol a northern linn and have 
constructed models to compare wellarc in 
each coiinliy with or without southern 
protection ol northern IPRs Theic are also 
situations where southern protection 
leads to a lal) in global wellare |C'hin iind 
Grossman I9‘)() and Maskiis I9‘)0| It we 
now include ec|uiiv and distributional 
considciations the wellarc implication ol 
this situation IS mole likelv to go against the 
piKircst countries 

Intellectual piopcriics aic products ol 
human intellect so tlicv are inheicntiv 
intangible and absiiact in nature IPRs are 
the legal expi ession ol the pi ivilcges gi anted 
bv the* slate to iIh iiivcniors or innovators 
tor the use ol then eiealions It lelates to 
ilcmsol knowIcdec indtomiormaiion which 
can eventually be incoipoiatedoi embiKlied 
inantinlimitedniiiiihei ol copicsol tanc’ibic 
things machines anetacis oi giKids at the 
same nine and in ditlerent geographical 
places all over the woild |Bitani l*)90| 

IPRs include both industrial property lights 
and cops lights Industrial piopcrty rights 
are the lights gianted to any new inventive 
solutions including the design and 
appearance ol pioducis and piocesscs And 
cupytighls rclei to the piivilege granted to 
make a t opy ol liieiary or artistic creations 
Thus copyiighi protects works Irom being 
copied 

While industrial piopcrty lights can be in 
the torm of patents tiademarks brandnames 
industrial ciesign etc economists olien deal 
with patents onlv Patents give exclusive 
rights t(> move use or sell a particiilai 
iipplication ol an innovation at the same 
time It cairics an obligation to disclose the 
invention to ihc public (alter some I mite 
time peruHl) It is theieloie a mechanism 
loi the dilliisionol lechnologv Copyrights 
favout and encourage dissemination ol 
intoimaiion We have alrc.idy noted the 
important role ol technology in international 
trade and in shaping the pallem ol trade The 
relative technological capabilities ol lirnis 
and coimiiies dclinc then ability to create 
dynamu comparative advantage and 
intcinaiional competitiveness It determines 
to what extent a countiy will participaie in 
the global economic system It also 
dctcrmtncs theialeol growth IBilant 1990] 

It may be noted that protection ol piopcity 
tights IS given only lor a limited lime span 
This IS a departure Irom Ihc traditional legal 
concept that gives protection lor unlimited 
time Society chooses a lime limit to 
harmonise private and scKial interests It the 
pautrtt life is hxt long, the burden (deadweight 
loss)wouldbctoogreat Inc'conomictheory 
the optimal patent litc is determined on the 
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haxib of a trackMifl tidwdnt the Midat toss 
causcKl by the temporary monopoly and the 
social bcnelits ol the application ol the new 
knowledge [see Reinganum I9K9 lor this 
lilcraturel 

The traditional intellectual property 
system retains its ‘national character in 
the sense that countries have the Ireedom 
to legislate 111 accordance with their own 
social cultuial and economic c harac ten sties 
and development obicetives This is 
discouraging to the creators ol new 
knowledge because the intellectual property 
has the distinctive ieature that it transcends 
geographical and national boundaiies much 
more easily than tangible pnipertics 

In the traditional intellectual property 
system theie is a provision to avoid the abuse 
ol mono|)oly powers and guarantee cl lati vc 
dissemination ol knowledge The legal 
insimmenis ai c sublicensing and compulsory 
licensing This is a sanction imposed upon 
Ihc ownei ol the IPR should he lail to lullil 
the obligation to work the protected 
invention 

Howcvci Ihc increasing inicrnationalisa 
lion ol the world economy brings .i threat 
to this traditional IPR system Nowadays 
R and D decisions are largely dclined by 
global rathei than national considerations 
and ex|Kctalions given the laci that Rand D 
involves huge amounts ol expense 
Consci]uently there has been a growing 
demand in the industrial countries lor a 
conclusion on agiccment to upgrade and 
harmonise international piotcclion standaids 
and cnlouemcni The WIPO has no 
cnlorcemcni powci or dispute settlement 
mechanisms It is in this backgiound that 
IPRs have been kept as a sub|ecl ol GA (T 
ThcncwGATI rulcsonintcllcctual property 
protection aie known as trade related 
micliec tual property rights In the next section 
we seek to understand the implication ol 
TRIPs in relation to IPRs m general To he 
more precise our question is Docs TRIPs 
mark a reversal Irom the earlier negotiations 
where the issue was how to make technology 
transfer between the north and the south 
imire equitable' 

rv 

TRIPs vs Traditional IPRs 

The last section has discussed the context 
ol the GATT based approach to IPRs in the 
context ol intcmationul technology transfer 
In this section we discuss the features ol 
FRIPs and to what extent it is a departure 
Irom the traditional IPRs As we see, it calls 
tor fundamental enanges in the mtematinnal 
patent system 

The Parts Convention, revised time to 
time, had provided an international 
framework for the protection of industrial 
property While it was not obligatory lor all 
Ihc countnes to join the Pans Convention, 


the devcldpeil countnes. m paniciitur Rid 
US. the EEC andJapan,havc always initiated 
moves to compel the developing counincs 
to join the Convention Howcvci the 
acceptance ol 1 RlPs under new GATT rules 
docs not only imply automatic piining ol Ihc 
Pans Convention, it also culls lor stiongci 
terms and conditions lor the developing 
counincs It is to he noted that thcic were 
20 counincs including India, who were 
members ol the GATT but not ol the Pans 
Convention India not onlv tmik the lead but 
after a veiycarcltil consideration set up rules 
and enacted Ihc Indian Patents Act 1970 
This law became the model foi many 
developing countnes The imptirtani Ieature 
ol this model is that it gave prionty to 
national interests ovci those ol foreign firms 
Hence it is necessary to study to what extent 
TRIPs under GATT is contradictory to the 
ti.idilional IPRs |i e Pans Convention) and 
a departure Itom the Indian Patents Act 
1970 The studies by Kcayla Dh.ir tnd Rao 
(1‘WM .md Rao (1989) .irc partly helpful 
in understanding the problem 

The mandate ol the Negotiating Group 
regarding TRIPs reads In o.dcr to reduce 
the distortions and impcdimints to 
international trade and taking into account 
the nc-cd to promote ellective .ind •ideqtialc 
protection ol intclUclual propcity lights 
and to ensure that measures .ind piot cdiircs 
Id cnloicc mtc IIcctual property rights do not 
themselves become baiiieis to legitimate 
trade the ncgott.itions shall .urn to claitly 
GATT provisions and elaboiaic as 
appropriate new lule s ,ind disc iplim s With 
this puiposc m mind GAIT has lianicd a 
distinct set ol rules and proce'diircs lor 
intellecliialpnipeiiy piolcclion(ic TRIPs) 
to he mandalorily .idoptcd as a standard by 
all the GATT members Obviousis under 
the new GATT rules the l1exibiliticscti|oved 
by countries within existing rules ol the 
P.iris Convention will cease to exist 

Trade relatcdncss underlying TRIPs 
implies that it has an tnipae t on international 
trade lltiws It is argued by the developed 
countries that trade distortions arise due to 
inadequate protection ol patent rights The 
patent laws ol the developing countnes arc 
compared with those ol the developed 
countnes Then inadequacy means mil having 
a high level ut patent protection as prescribed 
by the developed countries |R.io I989J An 
important departure ol new GATT rules 
tnim the traditional IPRs is seen particularly 
in rgspcci nf national treatment, working ol 
a patent, its coverage and duration ol a patent 
life All these have implications which we 
discuss bnefly below 

Nahonai Twatmi-ni ' 

Both the Pans Convention and (he neW 
GATT provide lor natimial treatment, hut 
there is a fundamental difference in 
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interimtdtion While (he Pans Convention 
rcldtcH national treatment to persons the 
GATT relates to gtMKis That is. in the Pans 
Convcniion whatever nghts and obligations 
arc provided in the patent laws lor the 
nationals are also applicable to iureigners, 
but umierGATT, in respect ol sales, purchase, 
transportation, distribution or use no 
discnminaiion will he made between lorcign 
and domestically produced giHxls Thus 
under GATT there will be no discnmination 
against imports Any provision ol the patent 
system that rcslncts lice im|M>ns is regarded 
as trade distorting The patent holder in such 
a situation will have an inherent right and 
propensity to import it is to be noted that 
most ol the patents in lorce in the world are 
held by nationals ol the developed t ountnes 
and only a very insignilicant pioportion is 
owned bv nationals ol the developing 
countries I Dunning 1994] Thishasimpeirtani 
implications There will not be much scope 
ol learning bv doing Given the cticct ol 
strong brand names, consumers will prelci 
lorcign prcxiucts and local adopters will 
have rcstnctcHl entry in the market As lirms 
will not get much scope ol doing research 
on the imported product imitative and 
adaptive activities will he suspended to a 
large extent In such a situation the importing 
country will get mi opportunity to adopt 
modem technologies even alter the expiry 
ot a patent This leads to perpcMual 
dependence on lorcign products Local 
resources would remain unutilised 
unemployment would mount Aggregate 
income would lall Related to this national 
treatment is the working ol the patent 

WoRKiNc (» INI pAnro 

Under the Revision ot the Pans 
( onvention the patentee is obliged to work 
the patent that is to use the patent loi 
commercial exploitation in the patent 
ei.iniing country but importation ol the 
p,iictiled product was never considered as 
working ot the patent Also to stop the abuse 
ol the patent right from the non-working ot 
the patent the patent granting authority was 
given the powci to license the patent to 
anyone who was willing to work it This 
provision ensured a balance between rights 
and obligations ol the patentee | UNCTAD 
l9KKa] However, the spirit ol thenewGATT 
provision is to rule out compulsory licensing 
and It has ininxiuced importation as working 
ol the patent It states, patents shall be 
available and patent i ights enjoyable without 
discrimination as to the place ol the 
innovation the held ot technology and 
whether products are imported or locally 
prcxJuced' 

Technological development and tech¬ 
nology transfer arc possibiconly il the patent 
IS worked in the patent granting country 
Using patent as an import memopoly will 


certainly have an adverse impact on 
industrialisation and innovation in these 
countries and we should thcrctorc light 
tooth and nail to delete this clause A lorcign 
patentee will not generally he interested in 
working all the patents in the developing 
countries This will increase the number ol 
‘sleeping patents The countnes will be 
deprived ol the benefits of these patents 
Grant ol patent monopoly will work against 
Howsol lorcign investment and technology 
and also restrict their technological advance 
thrcHigh imitation and adaptation NiXe the 
contradictory views - while the developed 
countries considei compulsory licensing as 
trade distorting the developing countnes 
use this as a guard to avoid abu se ot patenting 
and monopoly Intact trade based approach 
means that all the countnes regard impons 
as working I his is a major and tundamental 
departure Irom the existing patent system 
It IS imponant to keep in mind th.it the 
overwhelming majonty ot patents in the 
world are taken out in the G 7 cciuntrics and 
most of the clicctivc patents arc held by the 
transnaltonal firms of those countnes 

(ovi RAca 

The Pans C onvention did not restrict the 
member states to chouse the coverage ol 
patentability As a result vanous countries 
have excluded certain fields ot technology 
from patenting These arc agricultural 
machinery leniliscis, chemical prcxiucts 
nuclear inventions and pharmaceutical 
prcxiucts Particularly pharmaceutical and 
food products were excluded from patenting 
on considerations ot public health But the 
lack ot coverage ol patents to certain fields 
ol technology is considered by the developed 
countnes as track distortion Dunkel Draft 
on IRIPsrcads patents shall be available 
lor inventions whether prcxiucts or processes 
in all fields ot technology With this 
provision It also covers selected forms of lile 
which were hitherto not considered 
patentable by most ccxintnes As regards 
plant varieties the Dunkel Draft provides 
that protection has to he provided ‘cither by 
patents or by «ui effective mi geni'ii\ system 
or by any combination thereof So now 
farms will have to pay royalties to the onginal 
plant breeders 

r aimers will have to pay higher prices lor 
the seeds However given the possibility of 
recycling ol crops possibly these will be 
one time payments Keeping aside a part 
from the prcxluction and use or resale ot 
seeds within themselves Irom this stock 
may not possibly be inconsistent with new 
GATT rules Also at this stage it is not clear 
to what extent enforcing patent rules in 
case ol plants, ticesor cattle will he possible 
Howevci the provision ol product patenting 
will certainly alteci the reprcxluction ol 
hybrid seeds, given the threat of patent 


infringement Patenting biotechnological 
inventions or micro-organism might have 
lot ot implications in respect of domestic 
lescarch price and cost in the developing 
countries (Buchanan 1991) The giant 
multinationals and other firms ol C-7 
countries already hold hundreds ot patents 
in genetically engineered micro-organisms 
and plant and animal varieties, whereas 
patenting ol these has so tar not been allowed 
under the Indian Patents Act ol 1970 So 
Indian firms do not hold such patents in 
India This means that under the new 
provision anybody who wants to use any 
mcthcxl or micro-organism that has already 
been patented will have to seek a licence 
from the patentee arxi pay royalties [Bagchi 
19941 

Pr(k i-ss vs Produc I PAiT-isriNr, 

Product innovation implies creation ot 
new goods and services and pr<x.ess 
innovation reduces the cost ol pnxlucing 
existing prixlucts So pnxluct proteition 
implies protection ot the new active 
compound or the g<xxJ itself inrespecti ve of 
the methixl by which they are produced or 
the form or manner in which they aie used 
or sold But pnxess protection implies that 
only chemical methixis by which an active 
substance is picxluccd can be piotcctcd 
(Laudicn I986| 

Two areas where patents play a very 
important role arc chemicals and pharma¬ 
ceuticals In many countries, however the 
prcxiucts arc not patented although most of 
the countries protect prcKCss innovations 
lor example tor the chemical industry 
including drugs and pharmaceuticals India 
h.is so tar allowed prexess patenting This 
has helped Indian lirms to find exit more 
cl tic lent and cheaper mcthcxls ot prcxluction 
it IS to be noted that prexess patenting never 
targets to inhibit international trade however 
It aims not to inhibit research in the 
development of alternative picxcsses But 
the developed countries consider process 
patent as inefficient and amounting to trade 
distortion Perhaps they regard patent right 
asan individual nght andsocriticisclimited 
coverage ol patents as a limitation ol 
individual freedom and also as being trade 
distorting (Rao I989| Patenting products 
would blexk the development ol the product 
by another process and therefore stop 
reverse engineering and catching up efforts 
by technological followers It will influence 
power ol the products and affect the research 
that IS going on in these lieldsot technology 

As a plea to repair the weakness ol IPR 
protection through process patenting the new 
GATT rules on TRIPs have presenhed 
'product-by-proccss protection and the 
‘reversal ot the burden ol proof and to 
ensure the change from picxess to pnxluct 
patenting a ten year transitional period is 
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made available to those countnes seeking 
this change Product by process protection 
pieans that the process protection is 
extended to the product when it comes 
firopi the patented process In countries 
with prodpct-by-proccss protection the 
importation ot a product made abroad by 
a process patented in the importing country 
constitutes an act ol infnngement [Laudien 
1986] In the traditional patent infringement 
legislation the patentee or plaintilf was to 
prove that the alleged intringer was using 
the patented invention But under the 
reversal ot the burden of proof now it is 
the alleged infringer who has to prove that 
he or hts agent is not using the patented 
process 

Therefore the new piovision ot IPRs has 
relieved the patentee from producing any 
proof of infringement of his process patent 
He can |ust sue the user and ask the 
defendant to prove that the latter is innocent 
It will discourage investment in R and D 
tor alternative processes because there is 
a potential threat that the investor may be 
sued tor infringement ol the patented 
process Innovating alternative processes 
to produce the home product is prohibited 
by the clause ot product patent Even 
innovation ol different products involves 
threats ol infringement ot patented inputs 
or piocesses in countries like India this 
means that producers using novel processes 
in the patented chemicals and drugs will 
have to prove that they are not infiinging 
any patent rights In such a situation given 
the provision ot a transitional period ol 10 
years it is an open question to what extent 
the firms in the developing countries can 
reap the benefit Keayla and Dhar (1991) 
argue that the process patent regime 
practically becomes intructuous and non 
operative The countries will have to largely 
depend on iiViports It is feared that the lead 
ot Indian pharmaceutical industry will soon 
be exhausted and in the future this industry 
will have to be confined to old off patent 
products 

There might be some counter arguments 
as well Fust of all product innovation is 
tar more costly compared to process 
innovation Product patenting is an ct fecti ve 
means to protect the i nterests of the product 
innovators Secondly when process 
patenting is available the inventor makes 
all-out efforts for every conceivable 
operable synthesis often based on 
insignificant change of the compound in 
some ways it is a waste of resources This 
type of detour research' docs not 
contribute to the development ol the local 
industry Under a process patent system 
the patent office is overloaded with all 
these useless patent applications for 
alternative processes which neither 
represent technical progress nor be ever 
used 


The product patent holder enjoys absolute 
monopoly to make and sell the procjuct 
However a meaningful process innovation 
may be accommodated within product 
patent structure by the use of cross 
licensing For example, if someone invents 
an improved process - which is a real 
improvement and not merely a detour’ 
process based on insignificant changes of 
parameters - he should get a patent for the 
process but he is not entitled to produce 
the product without authorisation by the' 
patentee Similarly the owner ot the pr^uct 
patent is not entitled to use the improved 
process without proper consent of the holder 
ot the process patent In such a situation 
both the product and process holders can 
benefit through collaboration by* cross 
licensing each other s patents This should 
be optimal (a second best) for the society 
as a whole 

PAIFNTLim- 

Patent life is an important issue It is a 
trade off between the provision of 
incentives and social costs of monopoly 
A longer patent term will give the patentee 
a longer monopoly advantage and a very 
short time may not prov'dc the needed 
incentive There is a lot of literature on the 
question of the optimum patent life 
Historically there has been no consensus 
as to what the duration of a patent should 
be Pans Convention leaves individual 
members tree to decide on the period of 
protection they wish to provide under their 
respective national laws India not being 
a membei of the Pans Convention 
stipulatcda 14 yearpatenl penod in general 
and a seven year patent penod lor the 
pharmaceutical industry 

Theoretically there are many factors to 
be considered while determining the 
optimal life of a patent These are the cost 
of research and development the 
imponance ol the innovation, the market 
si/e availability of alternatives the threat 
ol imitation the-ate of obsolescence and 
the speed at which the patented product 
will ensure adequate returns to the patentee 
Of course, these vary from country to 
country and product to product So the 
differentiated patent term seems rational 
In most ot the countnes only a few factors 
arc considered, and a standard patent term 
for all patents is decided This means that 
both trivial inventions and important 
inventions are treated equally 

In such a situation in the context of the 
international economy given that countnes 
differ in respect ot social and cultural habits 
and customs, educational levels and factor 
endowments, aunitormduration of 20 years 
patent term under TRIPs for all technologies 
and tor ail countnes seem grossly irrational, 
and there is no explanation how that magic 


figure of 20 years patent term comes up 
The problems with diis provision are as 
follows First, it does not consider the 
country ^specific conditions at all In the 
interests ol the developing,countnes, patent 
term should be smaller so that patents can 
be exploited after their expiry Secondly, 
in a world of rapid technological change, 
technologies are becoming rapidly obsolete 
No patented technology is expected to last 
this long Third, a longer patent term gives 
the patentee smaller incentives to start 
poduction as soon as possible The economy 
might even be deprived ot use ol some 
important innovations This would create 
the problem of sleeping patents 

Our evaluation of TRIPs in the above 
paragraphs clearly reveals the dimension 
of the problem with IPRs The developed 
countries are of the view that trade 
distortions arise because ot disparities 
present in the patent protection undei 
different legislations In the Pans 
Convention patents are temtonal rights 
they arc enforceable only in the country 
ot grant Different countries have different 
laws depending on their perceptions about 
the role of patents in their overall economic 
development I hesc are also based on the 
conditions pievailing in the respective 
countries So in some sense the proposal 
set made under TRIPs is an attempt to unity 
all patent laws at a very high level of 
protection However given that the 
economic and technological development 
of countnes vary widely the harmonisation 
of patent laws amounts to asking the 
developing countnes to adopt the system 
that IS being adopted by the technologic ally 
advanced countries Obviously countries 
at different stages of technological 
development will not benefit equally from 
the same system of patent protec tion It is 
feared that the LDC enterprises will not be 
able to take significant advantage of the 
incentive provided by intellectual property 
protection because it is very unlikely that 
they will be able to acquire and^adopt 
foreign technology without refeience to its 
creator or to import new products or 
processes from alternative and cheaper 
sources [UNCTAD 1988b] In view of 
increasing costs (and risks) ofR and D the 
innovators ask for integrating the world 
market As most of the R and D takes place 
in the developed countries, the new 
provision of the patent system would mean 
that the world market would support R and 
D of the developed countnes This would 
lead to further concentration of R and D 
in the developed countnes 

V 

Price IrapUcatioiis of TRIPs 

We discuss the problem with reference 
to Indian pharmaceutical products Pnees 
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of the pharmaceutical products in India are 
amongst the lowest in the world This is 
thought to be an outcome ol the Indian 
Patents Act 1970 In a paper Mehrotra 
(1989) has studied the impact ot the Indian 
Patents Act 1970 on the development and 
performance of the pharmaceutical 
industry It is argued that the act has made 
a balance between the rights ot the patentee 
(the inventor) and the welfare ot the people 
(public interest) The provision ot licensing 
and compulsory licensing has prevented 
the patentee (with patented product) from 
gaming absolute monopoly in the Indian 
market Neither is importation considered 
as working of the patent nor is product 
patenting allowed for the pharmaceutical 
industry This has prevented the patentee 
from charging an exorbitant price for the 
product This has helped in providing drug 
security in the country and the industry has 
succeeded in getting access to foreign 
markets [Keayla and Dhar 199T] in fact 
the availability ot process patenting has 
helped Indian firms to develop alternative 
innovative processes in a competitive 
environment and has resulted in lowenng 
cosi ot production and in lowering prices 
loi the product (his has given the Indian 
firms a competitive edge over foreign rivals 
But the piovision ol IRIPs seems to 
erode the competitive advantage of the 
Indian firms Absolute monopoly ot the 
foreign patent holder would prcvaij 
because under the new rules imitation and 
impiovemcnt ol the production method 
will be totally restricted The piovision ot 
the reversal ol burden of pi oof would 
discourage tiiithcr reseirch and 
development The main impact would be 
on the prices ol pharmaceutical drug 
picxlucts It IS feared that puces will jump 
up at high levels at par with other countries 
In the accompanying table (drawn from 
Keayla and IJhai I99T| price differences 
acro>s countries arc highlighted The two 
drugs are marketed by the same MNCs in 
lour countries, and except India where there 
IS process patent, in other countries, vi/ 
Pakistan the UK and the US there is 
prcKfuct patent regime* for medicines 
Price difference seems to reflect high 
trade margins There are plenty of examples 
of over-charging To take a case at random, 
tor the product Baralgan Ketone, the 
declared price of the product produced by 
an MNC was put at over Rs 24,(X)0 per kg 
whereas it was estimated that the fair price 
with return inclusive ot all costs and selling 
and distnbution expenses should be Rs 
1,810 20 per kg [Keayla and Dhar 1991] 
The foregoing analysis is not conclusive 
It IS, however, quite generally believed that 
pnees of drugs will go up, because that is 
the way the innovators or owners of patents 
desire to recoup their expenses oi increase 
their profits But this never leads to the 


conclusion that pnees must nse to the levels 
comparable to other nations Aggregate 
demand and elasticity factors, and income 
distribution arc important factors in making 
any comparison Again converting foreign 
drug prices into rupees will give a 
misleading picture ol comparison In tact. 
It may not be very difficult to explain the 
high prices (and profits) in the 
pharmaceutical industry in the developed 
countries (in particular, in the US) [sec 
Scherer 199T lor details] 

First of all, pharmaceutical diugs have 
the distinctive feature that the consumer 
and Ihe consumption decision-maker are 
different pci sons - while the drug products 
are consumed by the consumers the 
decision to consume a particular drug comes 
from the physician Again the implications 
and consequences ot different ingredients 
contained in a drug arc not easily 
understood only few physicians can 
acquire the lull information (which involves 
costs) Given the high risks of information 
failure third parly reimbursement plan 
(insurance) are often operated The 
combination of physician decision making 
impctfccl information and thud party 
payment makes drug demand stronger and 
less price elastic than it might otherwise 
be Thisconfersconsiderablemonopolyon 
the seller 

Secondly in order fora patient to benefit 
from a newly developed drug if is 
ncccssaiy that the physician will undeistand 
Its therapeutic value Creating an awareness 
ol the benefits of such a product requires 
a substantial investment of both time and 
capital 1his involves pieparation and 
distribution ot literature conducting 
seminal s and symposiums, etc All the„e 
costs including sales and distribution are 
often substantial [Laudien 1986] 

Third information failures lead to 
rigorous and careful clinical testing before 
the drug is finally approved and marketed 
There is huge cost difference between pre 
clinical research costs (including 
unsuccessful development projects) and 
costs of successful drugs (which includes 
research development and testing outlays 
including the cost ol failure) [Scherer 199T] 
More importantly the average time required 
to bnng a drug from the start of c linical 
trials (i e, the date when patent is available) 
to the approval of the relevant authority 
IS often lengthy This reduces Ihe effective 
penod for patent protection This makes 
It m ire difficult for the innovating 
companies to recoup the nsing R and D 


costs (including costs of clinical lest, 
distnbution and marketing) In fact even 
when the patent period expires and the 
original firms are to compete with the most 
generic imitators the original firms have 
to continue expenses on testing to keep up 
their reputation Thus new drug 
development is bec4>ming a high stake, 
high-risk game This might discourage new 
drug development adversely It calls for 
extending patent period so as to maintain 
the effective period It is also suggested 
that there should be some provision to test 
the standard and quality ot the gencnc 
substitutes In the past foreign 
pharmaceutical companies were willing to 
invest in and supply new drugs although 
adequate patents did not exist Usually 
they were able to 'ccover all costs and reap 
profits since it would take several years for 
a genenc product lo appear in the market 
Naturally these generic products are much 
I hcapcf because the imitator does not need 
to recover the costs ol R and D (including 
the failure) In price sensitive countries, 
generic products once introduced qiucMy 
capture the market from the original 
innovator s brand Now a days the drug 
manufactuiers in the developing countries 
are quite competent to copy innovative 
products within tew months So the 
companies developing the new products 
are no longer able to recover all costs and 
make sufficient profits that otherwise could 
give incentives lor further invention This 
would affect technology transfer and 
distribution of products in the developing 
countiics adversely These countries, 
instead of patent piofcction are unlikely 
to get access to the information ot newly 
developed drugs 

With regard to the question ot price 
implication ol the branded pioducts alter 
the expiry ol patent tight one may expect 
that when the generic drugs will be available 
in the market along with the branded 
product the price competition betweep 
branded and generic suppliers should lead 
to lower pnees This however may not 
always be the case, branded drug prices 
might even go up This is because the 
individual physicians tend to be nsk averse 
cost insensitive and creatures of habit 
prescribing drugs by brand name even 
when less expeqsi ve gencnc substitutes are 
available Alsoconsumers purchasing drugs 
at retail pharmacy normally lack knowledge 
sulTicient to evaluate the alternatives and 
risks ol substituting away from a presc ribed 
brandname drug even when the slate law 


Tabie Pwce UiraRENTES roR Stifnso Drugs betwen India and Sum teu Cm ntrifs 


Drug 

Brand 

Company 

India 

Pakistan 

UK 

USA 

Ranitidine 

ZanUic fOO mg 

Glaxo 

29 01 

260 40 

481 11 

744 65 

Diclafenac 

Voveran W mg 

Ciba 

5 67 

5SK() 

95 84 

259 47 
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permits or encourages genenc substitutes 
(sec Scherer 1991, lor iurther details] In 
the context ot the world economy, the 
iluyers can be grouped into di tterent income 
classes When there is only one branded 
product, the pricing problem is 
straightlorwaid Once generic substitutes 
are available at lower prices the whole 
market is bifurcated The incumbent 
branded seller might find it more profitable 
to supply at higher price in the pnee 
insensitive market than serving to all 
customers jsec Frank and Salkcner 1992 
and Marjit and Kabiraj 1991] The price 
ot any product in a market depends on what 
the consumer can afford So a low pnee 
in a low income country and a high pnee 
in a high income country are mutually 
consistent 

We arc now in a position to explain why 
drug prices in India are lelativeiy low Given 
that our ability to imitate has increased 
tremendously we arc in a position todevelop 
genenc substitutes within a very short time 
Wehavenoconsumers actsofar Sowithout 
proper clinical lest the products are being 
marketed and the physicians face little nsk 
in prescribing these generic products (so 
third party payment system is not developed) 
Also in our country, distribution and sales 
costs arc by tar the lowest Low per capita 
income in general leads to the demand lor 
generic products and competition among 
generic substitutes tends to lower prices as 
well Moreover the Indian government 
has followed drug price control measures 
tor a long time under the Essential 
Commodities Act 

One may, however reasonably question 
as to what extent price control measures 
have piomoted cost effective health care for 
the ultimate consumers It is said that price 
control policies have been counter 
productive for the industry without any 
substantial gain to the consumers (sec the 
cover stoiy in Capital Market December 5 
1991 pp II 14) It may be argued that 
Indian drug prices are low because the Indian 
drug industry is under an extremely irrational 
price control system (Thomas 1991] 
Compared to high cost ol capital and 
inflation the return on capital investment is 
tix) low (2 per cent approximately) to make 
innovative research worth taking If controls 
arc withdrawn the pnees will go up to more 
rational levels which is likely to promote 
basic research 

One contentious issue in this context relates 
to the question ol turnover ot the patented 
drugs in the country It has been wiclely held 
that only S to 10 per cent ot the commonly 
used drugs arc under patent at any point ot 
time This means, 90 to 9S per cent are 
outside the patents For example out ol 270 
drugs in the WHO list ol essential drugs, 
only 10 percent are under patent (Thomas 
I991( in such a situation it is not clear that 
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monopoly exploitation will be too severe 
There are lots of substitute products available 
at a point qf time, and only tew ot them are 
patented Consumers might have many 
choices So It IS not that a company, because 
It has got a patent, can charge any pnee it 
wishes There are a lot ot other powers ot 
the government to intervene and curb the 
behaviour of the firm 

It IS, however argued on the other side 
that when it is claimed that only 10 per cent 
are patented drugs in the country, the list 
includes all non-essential medicines like 
balms and vitamins (Keayla and Dhar 1993 (, 
however it one considers important 
therapeutic gioups, the share of patented 
drugs in the country might be substantial 
So It calls tor further study before making 
any conclusion in this matter 

While the politicians and economists are 
sharply di viped on the question of possible 
effects of IRIPs many ot the Indian 
industrialists are not perturbed [Capital 
Market /995] Giventhetransitionaipenod 
product patenting will be implemented after 
10 years Also all the drug manufacturers 
will not be covered by patent They are, 
in tact chalking out plans to manufacture 
as many new products as possible Patent 
protection should not prevent them from 
matenalising a decent growth rale at least 
tor this decade However as restrictions 
and controls will be withdrawn they will 
be exposed to foreign competition So the 
question remains to what extent can Indian 
firms maintain theircompctiti vc advantage ^ 

VI 

Conclusion 

One unique feature of the Uruguay Round 
talks under GATT is the inclusion of trade- 
related aspects ol intellectual property 
rights, or TRIPs The objective, stated in 
the Dunkel Draft Text reads as follows 
*1 he protection and enforcement ot IPRs 
should contnbutc to the promotion of 
technological innovation and to the transfer 
and dissemination ot technology, to the 
mutual advantage ot producers and users 
ot technological knowledge and in a manner 
conducive to social and economic welfare, 
and to a balance of rights and obligations " 
It IS also stated that ‘parties may, in 
formulating or amending their national laws 
and regulations adopt measures necessary 
to protect public health and nutrition, and 
to promote the public interest in sectors ot 
vital importance to their socio-economic 
and technological development, provided 
that such measures are consistent with the 
provision ol this agreement” So tar this 
goes, this IS all good However this proviso 
restnction raises eyebrows on the question 
to what extent the technologically poor 
countries will benefit in the new 
international set-up Even within the third 


world group, countries dIflier svidely m 
respect of resource endowment, education, 
technical ability, and research and 
development Then it is quite natural that 
the dividend will not be equally divided, 
and the economically powerful nations will 
get the larger share ot the world trade pie 
Costa (1988) remarks that in an unequal 
world, any attempt to make intellectual 
property norms uniform would lead, in 
practice, to perpetuating the world’s uneven 
division ol knowledge and information 
resources 

There are few attempts to estimate gains 
and losses ot different countries in this set¬ 
up For example, following OECD figures 
It IS estimated that full implementation of 
the Uruguay Round would lift growth in 
the EC and Japan by 1 7 per cent by 2002, 
against only 0 4 per cent for the US The 
newly industnaliscd economies ot Asia, 
including the rapidly expanding China, 
st.ind lo be the biggest beneficiaries Some 
developing countries such as Indonesia 
are expected to suffer economic loss 
because ot the expected shift in terms ot 
agricultural trade (Slatewian C akulla, 
December IS 1991) Our analysis 
however, seeks to provide only diiections 
of the consequences Countries particularly 
lagging in R and D arc anxious because 
of the fact that international intellectual 
property protection in pharmaceuticals 
food and agricultural products is likely to 
affect the poor The other issues in the 
Dunkel Draft such as greater market access 
liberalising trade in services trade iclatcd 
investment measures etc have also led to 
numerous discussions in India and 
elsewhere All these have implications in 
domestic R and D technology transfer and 
attaining self-suffic lency in technology and 
trade matters To the extent that the new 
GATI rules legalise the power ot the 
multinationals internationally the local 
LDC goveinment will not be able to 
disenminate between a domestic firm over 
which It has some control and a 
transnational corporation over which it has 
little control This will affect public 
strategies in respect of local resource use 
and choice of technology Bagchi (1994) 
provides a historical evaluation ot the new 
GATT treaty 

We understand the rationale behind 
protection ot intellectual properties But the 
question Uiat can be raised is whether a 
country has the liberty to keep up its natiofial 
interests And if the interests ot the 
developing countnes do not tally with that 
of the developed countnes, whose interests 
are to be looked for by multilateral 
organisations like the GATP While the 
GATT negotiations were on, we observed 
some powerful countnes forming trade blocs 
suchasNAFTA TheGATTpioposalscalled 
for ‘trade creation*, but this is an act of ‘trade 
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diversion*, and it violates the basic principle 
ot GATT It this trend goes on unchecked, 
the future of the international order will 
belong to selective groupings of nation 
states in rigid trade blocs rather than to the 
grand concept ot multilateralism based on 
the ideas ot the United Nations system We 
are, however, yet to be convinced to what 
extent the setting up ot the World Trade 
Organisation within the new GATT rules 
will mitigate the threat oi unilateral 
retaliatory tiadc sanction as under the US 
Law ot Super TOl 

We have argued in the paper that TRIPs 
underGATTcalls for tar-reaching changes 
in the institutional set-up and patent 
legislation system oi many count! les The 
economic retorms China has introduced in 
the 1980s are largely in the direction ol 
TRIPs In a sense China has already 
accepted the Dunkcl proposals It is to be 
mentioned here that China though not a 
GAIT member till date joined the Pans 
Convention lor the protection ol industrial 
properly and at present she is desperately 
seeking ciitrv into the GATT Now noting 
Chinese economic performance in the 
recent years and looking at hei interest in 
I RIPs one might be prone to suggest that 
developing countries should follow the 
Chinese model on patent laws and 
enactment ButthestudybyPaulwitztI99T) 
shows that so I ar the Chinese patent system 
has not perfoimed well enough to encourage 
dome Stic inventive and innovative activities 
and to intensify foreign collaboraiion in 
the technology sector T he introduction of 
a national patent system can contribute 
towards technological deyelopment in the 
country only if it is part ol a package of 
economic policy measures aimed at creating 
necessary operative conditions In China 
perhaps sue h a link is not well documented 

In India already considerablediscussion 
has taken place on the general issue of 
patent laws and TRIPs under the new GATT 
treaty One set ol arguments directed against 
the agreement on TRIPs relates to the 
implied change that is needed in the Indian 
patent legislation And the other set ol 
arguments seeks to dissect implications of 
TRIPs rules It is argued that new GATT 
rules involve infringement ot national 
sovereignty in important areas such as 
agriculture, services, pharmaceuticals and 
loodgrains Granting product patent in all 
fields will affect indigenous R and D 
adversely Extending the scope of 
patentability to lite forms will disrupt 
technological development in the field of 
biotechnology Also patent protection to 
plant and seed varieties will lead to 
dominance in agriculture by multinational 
corporations However, India is likely to 
gam from the amendment ol multi-fibre 
agreement Since 1974 imports by 
industrialtsed countries including the US 


have been subject to quota restrictions 
Also high tanfts are imposed so tar, putting 
the developing countries at a disadvantage 
UnderGATT an enlargement ol quotas and 
the phasing out of the multi-fibre agreement 
over time should lower import prices ot 
textiles and clothing, and improve labour- 
intensive exports tor the developing 
countries like India While there is a lot 
of exaggeration about the supposed increase 
in drug prices there is no doubt that prices 
of at least the patented drugs will nse But 
there is no reason why pnees ol other 
drugs will nse in the short run To the 
extent patent protection stimulates more 
R and D pnees ot many drugs should fall 
in the long run 

It should be mentioned that the Uruguay 
Round talks on IPRs cover seven different 
forms ot property rights including patent 
copyrights trademarks industrial design 
etc excepting rules on patent protection 
India had accepted international norms and 
standards ot intellectual property rights 
Of course dissension of opinion did 
appear on the question ol enforcement 
mechanism As mentioned earlier many 
developing countries including China 
have already ac cepted the Dunkel proposals 
as a basis lortormulatingTRIPs legislation 
even on patents tor drugs and chemicals 
Consequently India finds little international 
support in her fas our One can hardly dare 
suggest India to be out of the GATT because 
the cost ot being isolated in the international 
context may he text high In such a situation 
accepting Dunkel rules might be the self 
immiscrisation choice tor India One might 
even argue that India should perhaps find 
greater safety in mululaieralt&m- there would 
be a greater loss ot sovereignty it India had 
to negotiate alone with the USA or other 
trade blocs 

Whcthei India should accept the 
Sutherland treaty (and itsTRIPs provisions 
in particular) is no doubt the most debated 
issue ol the recent times In deciding this 
question the experience viilh the Indian 
patent system prevalent at present should 
he cntically reviewed It is true that the 
Indian Patents Act 1970 gave advantage 
to Indian firms and innovators in the 
national interests Then why did so tar 
most ot the Indian firms and innovators 
perform so badly' Why have we, after 40 
years ot planning only less than 0 S per 
cent share of global trade' Why have we 
tailed to boost our R and D citorts in a 
meaningful direction’ Why did not the 
1970 Act increase domestic-to-loreign 
patent grant ratio signiiicantly, and why 
was only an insignificant portion of 
domestic patent grants ultimately used 
commercially’ The number ol patent 
applications tiled in India by Indian 
organisations remained more or less static 
at 1,120 in 1969,1,124 in 1979 and 1,077 


in 1989 and not even 10 per cent of these 
applications lead to commercially 
worthwhile new products (see the article 
on Dunkel Draft by Abhijil Sen, 
Statesman December 27 1991) India 
could otherwise reap this benefit from the 
new GATT rules had her R and D 
expenditure of Rs 4 000 crore per annum 
in various government laboraloiies been 
productively used Moreover depending 
on copying of foreign technologies tor 
ever cannot be a suggestive policy for an 
economy like India India should not depend 
on international piracy of intellectual 
properties Once GATT has been signed, 
can we not accept the challenge of 
international norms on the subiect while 
at the same lime taking steps to make the 
national R and D more productive ’ Given 
her large potential domestic market and 
cheaper resource endowment and 
manpower India might successfully 
negotiate the setting up ol prixfuction and 
R and D plants in the home countrs In a 
world of unequal political and economic 
power structure given that GAIf is 
entrusted to the task ot ensuring tree non- 
discriminatory and equitable trade we can 
stnve and find out ways and means for 
making the maximum gam from the GATT 
outcomes Today s signing ol GA IT is not 
the end but should be regarded as the 
beginning of future negotiations 

(This paper was pa-part d as part of a collab 
nralive research pruicci between the Ccnin for 
Studies in Social Sciences Calcutta and the 
lUSK Roskildc IJmversil) Denmark The 
author icknowledgts ihc funding and express 
cs decpgratiiudi lu Ainiya Kumar Bagchi who 
provided details d comments on the earlier draft 
Discussions with him and also with Sugala 
Marjit were very truiltui However only the 
author is lo be held responsible lor the views 
expressed in the paper | 
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DISCUSSION 


Growth of Agriculture in West Bengal 

S Datta Ray 


THE crop data of the 80s (1980-81 to 
1990-91) in West Bengal were not 
homogeneous in quality The period could 
he split on the basis ol the agency of survey 
into two pans 1980-81 to I98S-X6 and 
1986-87 onwards While in the former 
yeats BA.tS. a professional statistical 
organisation working in this field since the 
early 50s was virtually the sole actor a 
new multi-agency system has been inducted 
in the latter period in which the old player 
has had only an insignificant pait to plav 
Under the new dispensation BAES has 
been debarred from observing the minimum 
■ it the aitepted statistical principles of 
estimation and inference Pven when the 
differences between the two sets of yield 
rites (BAE S and KFS) coiicsponding lo 
the two agencies are statistically significant 
BAES under the strict instruction of the 
agricultuic department has no option but 
to prepare the average of the two rates 
however misleading or unethical it may be 
Ihus to a person with an open miiul the 
futility ol estimation ol growth rate ol crop 
output using such data which arc not only 
ol sarying standards but ol a vitiated nature 
too in many lalei years should be apparent 
Saha and Swaminathan (/ PW July ^0) 
howcvei sought to lustily the use ol these 
data without revision by quoting in support 
Irom James K Boyce to the el tec t that 
compared to the othei states of the country 
the WB data were ol relatively better 
quality Since Boyce s above findings 
iclated to the period 1954 69 when BAES 
was solely responsible lor the area and 
yield suryey work in the state its relevance 
to the situation as obtaining since 1986 87 
with a multi agency system with odd 
partners in operation is ml It is again to 
be recorded here that Boyce, before using 
the production data undertook extensive 
scrutiny of them and prepared a revised 
series because the official statistics were 
vitiated by the agriculture department 
through their arbitiary substitution ol 
BAES data by their own fancy figures 
which suited their immediate convenience 
Saha and Swaminathan feel that since 
my note (EPW, July 16) did not elaborately 
demonstrate (no doubt, it was only 
indicative in natuie) thedirection and extent 
of bias lor each crop, distnet or region, 
there should not be any bar or anything 
wrong in using the data of the concerned 
penod Though they do not deny that "there 
may be senous problems in the methods 


of data collection, of statistical aggre¬ 
gation and of presentation of data Irom 
official sources', the complacent authors 
did not consider it necessary to delve 
deep into the quality of the data they 
used to arrive at some revealing" 
conclusions Under such circumstances a 
second opportunity of elucidation and 
making a lew more observations seems 
permissible 

In the previous note two possible sources 
of bias in estimation ol yield were indicated 
(I) Method (such as unweighted averaging) 
Ol procedural bias as arising out of missing 
ol designated ciopcutting experiments and 
their substitution, eti (2) Agency bias 
emanating from the attitude of agriculture 
department as tcllecied in instruction lor 
Ignoring even statistically significant 
diticrcnccs in yields differences in training 
orientation ol the staff, etc So far as 
substitution ol the early harvesting plots 
by the late ones is concerned all agree that 
there may be bias in estimation when there 
IS a pattern say when yield is associated 
with harvesting time Diiection of such a 
bias for any crop may vary depending on 
field conditions Readers would appreciate 
that without access to field data - to which 
I (now an outsider) am not entitled - it 
cannot be demonstrated cropwise or 
arcawisc It is however pleasant to agree 
with Saha and Swaminathan that 
substitution affects both the sets ol 
c ropeutting experiments (BAES and KPS) 
But the point I would like to emphasise is 
that the two sets arc affected by diltercnt 
degrees Because for the BAES staff the 
work being the primary and sole duty tor 
w hich they have been trained and employed 
the substitution phenomenon would be on 
a lesser scale when compared to KPSs for 
whom It IS an additional duty Structure 
and effectiveness of supervision also differ 
in the two cases In a single agency system, 
occasions necessitating substitution would 
be less frequent Again, when the source 
of bias IS the changed system itself it 
geiieially affects all the districts, regions 
and the state as a whole We may include 
in this category training and orientation of 
the primary staff or departmental attitude 
Pur example, the KPSs in general may have 
a stake in reporting favourable yields in 
their respective localities whose 
development is their charge But BAES 
staff do not have any inhibition in report¬ 
ing low yields 


1 hai the biased attitude of the agriculture 
department could inflate output figures has 
been shown by Boyce cat her I cite a recent 
example relating to the animal resources 
department ol the government of West 
Bengal According to the statistics ol the 
animal resources development and fisheries 
departments as published in the annual 
kconomu /friieu(h/f) the state reportedly 
pniduced 6 5 lakh tonnes of meat and 5 
lakh tonnes of lish in ihe year 1987 88 It 
IS common knowledge that people ol the 
stale (hill areas with a tew lakh population 
excepted) consumes more lish than meat 
Por the convenience of the resident vege¬ 
tarians ol the state and those outside WB 
I quote per capita (quantity) consumption 
figures of meal and fish lor the state 
from %arv€k\httna July Scptemlier 1991 
(Table 1) These relate to National imple 
Survc) (45rd Round) 1987 88 
If the average population si/e oi sVB is 
taken as 640 lakh tor the year the aggregate 
annual consumption ol meat and fish would 
be 5 lakh tonnes on the basis of NSS data 
in the household sector To ariive at a 
production figure on this basis one has to 
add consumption in hotels restaurants and 
the like and account lor wastage (between 
production and consumption) and cxpoit 
minus import While export is not 
substantial and imported lish Irom other 
states Iced the urban markets here in a big 
Wav one may put the state s combined 
production figure of meat and fish at 6 lakh 
tonnes or so IJut the combined departmental 
production figure was as large as 11 S lakh 
tonnes almost double the quantity which 
could be worked out on the basis of NSS 
household consumption figures jacked up 
on account ol other factors Bengalis could 
hardly stomach such a huge quantity ol 
meat statistics The state government 
fortunately stopped publishing them 
thereafter This clearly demonstrates how 
statistics could be cooked up in WB even 
in the 80s, if evaluation oi assessment of 
performance were left to the care of the 
very department which is responsible lor 
implementation ol the development 
programmes Boyce had already exposed 
how the agriculture department boosted 
crop production liguics in earlier decades 
Hence the present intense involvement of 


Tau L I Pm Capita Consumptiom op Pish and 
Mlai in Wist Bincai 


Residence 

Sector 

Per Capita Consumption 
in to Days (in gms) 


Fish Meat Total 

Rural 

Urban 

470 no 600 

660 180 840 


399 ? 
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Ihc agriLulturc department in yield data 
ccillettion diies not evoke mir tonlidenLC 
in the Linp output data alter I9KS>K6 
^he nt'ws Item Lited in my carlict note 
tfl’tV, July IS) gave inditation ot the view 
ol a high ranking government ol India 
ottiiial about the gross nature ot upwaid 
bias in the crop production figure ol this 
state Results ot the lollowiiig exeicise 
also corroborate the allegation ot unsubs¬ 
tantiated hike in the state s output of 
ItHKigrains The exercise is in the form ol 
scrutiny ol production data in relation to 
inputs and demonstrates that the extent ot 
bias I whatever may be the sources) is such 
as to mar the credibility ot the output 
data The chosen year is 1991 92 when 
ItHKigrains production figure reached a 
lecord height and the performance is 
compaicd to 1990-91 Towards the 
obsci vcti 16 lakh tonne spurt in lotidgrains 
pniduclion in 1991 92 ovov'the 1990 \)f'' 
level the arntni rice (the principal kharil 
crop) contribdtcd as much as H S lakh 
tonnes even though monsoon rams (June 
September) in 1991 weic less in nine out 
ol IS districts thus altccting advciscly the 
crop area and trngalion 1 he sole redeeming 
Icatuie apparently was marginal extension 
ot HY V aman area but it was not supported 
by commensurate inctease in Icrtiliscr 
consumption in the vcai As was indicated 
in my previous note the MYVareacsiimatc 
Itself might he altogether wrong due to the 
faulty proccduic of estimation and hence 
the obseived HYV area incieasc heie may 
be Ignored bven it HYV aiea is taken into 
account could the observed rise in such 
aiea account lor the I > S lakh tonne increase 
in aman production when in the immediately 
piccedme aus season such increase coincided 
withaciiMl tall III the cailv khan I ticcoutpui ’ 

A tall in piiKluction ol the aman crop in 
l99l-92lromihe I99()-9| level would have 
been consistent with the input (including 
monsoon rams) scenario But the year 
(I99I 92) wiiiiessedihe biggestcvci jump 
III aman iiee pioduetion (which was mote 
than I9 per cent) liom (iK 66 lakh tonnes 
in 1990-91 to fl2 n lakh tonnes in 1991- 
92 I he relevant data ol the two years (all 
taken Inim f/fs) are civen in Fable 2 


In the above excrcixe we sec that 
untavourabic weather had nothing to do 
even with the unprecedented increase in 
production ol aman rice (which is largely 
4i monsoon ramted kharit c rop) No wonder 
Saha and Swaminathan could derive alter 
elaborate computations based on such 
iinicnahle data a conclusion to the el tec ( 
(hat humpci crop production in WB in the 
KOs h.id nothing to do with gotKl weather 
conditions Good or bad monsmins output 
leaps iorwaril Now what's about (he impact 
ol tcrtiliseis ’ It IS seen (hat production ol 
loodgrains registered a shaip tall by S 9 
lakh tonnes in I9W 91 Irom the l9H9-9() 
level (118 6 lakh tonnes) even (hough 
consumption ol tertiliscrs was higher by 
82 thousand tonnes (vide LR) Then what 
IS (he determinant lactoi ol production' 
Immediately belore we have seen (hat 
production nfsc by a spectacular 16 (to be 
exact IS 9) lakh tonnes when lertiliscr 
consumption was virtiially static and rainlall 
and irrigation were on a lesser scale Queer 
arc the ways ol ciop statistics m WB' 
Would It be wiong it «c cone hide that sue h 
statistics in the post I98S-86 period are not 
dependable at all lor any serious study' At 
least this may be a reasonable null 
hypothesis whic h one may test loi rejection 
crop by crop and areawisc Researchcis 
may take lainlall irrigation and Icrtiliscr 
consumption etc to Itnd out how n\uch 
these (actors iic responsible lor the 
observed spurt in agricultural output in the 
post-l98S 86 ycais in WB 
It would be no wonder even to a layman 
it given (he adequate amounts of inputs 
in a congenial ensironment in WB the 
state s farmers could ac hievc an agricultural 
growth rate tar surpassing Puniab and 
Haryana where saturation might be last 
appioachtng Intact the SR Sen Committee 
on Agricultural Pioduclivity in E-astein 
India (1984) envisaged such a high growth 
lot WB durinc the Seventh and highth Plan 
periods Vast extension ol irrigation 
lacilitics coupled with lequisitc use ot 
fertilisers was the commtiiec s mam plank 
ol the advocated strategy ol development 
1 he committee (in which the WB Planning 
Advisory Board had a distinguished 


member) protected, on the basix n) past 
(rend alone an addition ot 7 I lakh ha ol 
irrigated area lor WB during the Seventh 
Plan penod and also tccommcndcd lurihn 
extension by another ^ lakh ha (i e total 
addition in the live-year period would he 
10 I lakh ha) Flic projection and 
recommendation would appc,ir to be miKiesi 
when we lind that while (he triennium 
average ot irrigated area 1980-81 w.)s2') 9 
lakh ha, the potential created by 1984-8S 
was 12 8 lakh ha ol which utilis,iiion was 
over sO 7 l,ikh ha Against this the extension 
actually achieved Irom I984-8S to 1989 
90 was as low as 4 7 lakh ha ot potential 
with an utilisation t,ictoi ol 70 per cent (kR 
1992-91) With such a lag ()udged even by 
the past trend) on the irrig,i(ion Inmt could 
agricultural production in the state make 
progress by leaps and hounds ignoring 
vaiiations in sc,isonal lainlall' Whereas 
toi stabilisation ot output and its giowtli 
(he Sen Committee stronely lelt the need 
ol extension ot irrigation l,Kilities on a 
wide scale Saha and Sw iminathan 
conclude th<it (he high giowih in ciop output 
in 80s was not on ,iccoimi ol giHid Heather 
conditions even when irrtg,i(ion exiension 
alter 1984 8S was not able to keep with 
the past trend ,ind moic than one halt ol 
the gross crop aica ol (he state did not 
icccivc irriu<iii(in bvcml 8()s When more 
than SO pel cent ot the ciop area was 
dc pendent tiilly on rains stability w,is a 
prominent lc,i(utc ol the high growth in 
acricultuial production ,iccordinu to the 
findings ol Saha and Sw,iminalhan All 
these cunt using lindmgs pi ompi us to think 
lhat(heagricultur,il statisticsol (helatehOs 
(1986-87 and onwaids) ot WB have not 
reticeted (he complete reiility It is the 
changed and grossly vitiated arrange¬ 
ment ol collection and compilation ol 
data that produced such ,ibsurd statistics 
ol production The compulations ot Saha 
and Swaminathan might have been 
elaborate but then database was not 
dependable The resultant findings were 
there! ore untenable At least I teci so 
reasons in support ol which enough has 
been said 

For the benefit ol the pcuential users ol 
crop statistics of WB pcitaimng to the post- 
I98S-86 period, the government of West 
Bengal should release sepaiate ,irea and 
cropwisc results ol cropcutling experi¬ 
ments by the two agencies (BAES and 
agriculture department) so that they may 
choose Irom the two sets ot yield rates it 
there is any statistically significant 
difference Again, now that the new system 
has already been in operation lor more 
than seven years, it would not also be ton 
early or too much to ask for a lull-fledged 
statistical report on the new system 
introduced in 1986*87 


1ahii 2 Nhiikikcins Hhodu iiiiN AM) Kiiailu Dcia Wisi Hiniiai I99()9I ani> I99I 92 



hem 

1990 91 

1991 92 

(1) 

(a) Aman .iica (lakh ha) 

4107 

42 4S 


(h) IIYV aman ale 1 ( ) 

19 S7 

20 19 

(21 

(al MonsiHin rainlall higtiei (no ol dis(ne(s*) 

9 00 

6 00 


(h) Annual rainlall highei ( ) 

IKK) 

4(X) 

(1) 

Aiea irngaled (govemiucnl canals) m (he year (lakh ha) 

10 97 

10 S9 

(4) 

ronsuiiipiion ol Icitihsers m (he year (lakh tonnes) 

717 

7SS 

(Si 

PiodueUon (lakh loiines) 




tai Aman liec 

68 66 

82 H 


(hi All IcMKlgiains 

112 70 

128 56 


* Noiili and ScHilh l>inaipui districts jic lumped together for lack ol separate infomiatHin for them .So 
also IS ihe case with Noiih and South 24 Parganas Calcutta excluded 
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VACANCY ANNOUNCEMENT 


The international Centre for DIarrhoeal Disease Research, Bangladesh (ICDDR.B) is an 
international health and population research institution based in Dhaka, Bangladesh. Its aims 
are to conduct research and to develop improved methods for control and management of the 
major health and population problems of developing countnes. The MCH-FP Extension 
Project IS a collaborative program of the ICDDR.B and the Government of Bangladesh, 
supported by USAID. The goal of the project is to increase the effectiveness and 
sustainability of MCH-FP services of the Government and NGOs through operations research 
and technical assistance. The position of Communications Specialist provides an excellent 
opportunity for a person with good communications skill who likes working in an international 
and multi-discij^inary environment, and wants to have an impact on policy leading to improved 
health for women and children. 


Position: Communications Specialist 
UN/WHO Pay level • P3 

Duties of the incumbent 



The Communications Specialist will work as a member of a team of operations researchers, 
demographers, health scientists, management specialists, physicians, data analysts and be 
responsible to: 

I. design and carry out the overall dissemination activities of the Extension Projects. S/^e 
will prepare project documents such as summanes of research findings and applications, 
articles for newsletter and newspapers, brochures and annual reports; for dissemination 
to the Government of Bangladesh, donors, NGOs and research institutions, inside and 
outside Bangladesh; and 

II provide general editonal assistance to project staff, assist as needed with the preparation 
and writing of proposals; and coordinate and arrange workshops, seminars and site visits 
and study tours of project field sites 

Qualification required: 

Masters in public health and/or social science with specialization in communications, or in 
journalism. Demonstrated ability to wnte clear reports for policy makers and program managers, 
excellent command of English language, and good interpersonal skill. Knowledge of 
communication strategies in health and family planning is essential as well as knowledge of 
different communication technologies, including video production and desktop publishing. 

Applications for the above position, with detailed Curriculum Vitae, togetiier witii names and 
address of three referees, should be sent to the Director, Administration & Personnel, ICDDR.B, 
GPO Box 128, Dhaka 1000, Bangladesh (Fax # 880-2-883116) no later than December 15,1994. 

Only VhQ short listed candidates wfil be contacted. 
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Note 'Mr SSRKISHEN wdS oneol the promole's ot M^ Ramkish Tyres 
Ltd which has already gone into commercial Production tor marulacture of 
Tyres & Tubes lor light commercial Vehicles However he is no longer 
associated with the said company since he resigned due to personal reasons 
and relieved Irom the Board with etfect from Jan M 


RISK FACTORS 

MTERNAL 1 Pollution control clearance is not obtained 3 Promoters are 
new to this line of activity EXTERNAL 3 Any increase in input cost higher 
levies changes in Government policies laws of land may lead to time'cost 
overrun and may altect profitability of the project 4 The realisation from Export 
of Finished Goods is liable to fluctuate as per lixtualion m Foreign Exchange 
Rate and as per the policies of the Government from time to time 

MANAGEMENT PERCEPTION 

INTERNAL 1 The company has already made an applicalion to A P Pollution 
Control Board and foresees no difficulty in obtaining the consent 2 The 
promoters with their experience expect to achieve the projected performances 
without much ditficufty EXTERNAL 3 Adequate contingency provisions have 
been made to take care of unforeseen delay The Governments declared 
policy IS to gradually reduce duties and taxes In view of stats of the art 
technology the company does not envisage any problem in exporting the 
products altering the profitability 4 Though the demand lor Knitted Socks in 
the International Market is quite encouraging at present any fall in it can 
adversely affect the future profitability of the company However the Company 
has made arrangement tor 100% Buy Back and entered into an 
Agreement with M/s Sosan International Co Ltd Korea along with 
M/s Jung Won Corporation Korea 
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- mass 

«Miiik‘iNt 4 Mi li» Mat of Impiiig dm 
•(aKWQ^iMifqatmnM wilt 

: limpl. ilMSi Ihil is pwcMy ttelirf> of my 
amiwaaaal shn^we to eUbonta. 

soasetiaiBpastomshas witnesseddl 
; Mamm of tiveniaMqr tactics to evade die 
, fMN^^MHdaoofaaansinig^ indutBiig 
; i|PiRaMils-BpoR leacdanan' inanities in 
' Hie seriffee of a Utspia that postpones a 
tlmiBion ondmttpiefti^ 

^ dbumme-iaudysis. No desdd such excnr- 
stans iMo the nsdomd inane are qahe 
■hitmiitim. No donht them aw wnMar 
' .fads ef mass snggle tte tasdiy cheering 
fpent-proletarian heroes in mammoth 
mwtdnis', or. hmdiim dm Gag«iims(D in 
hii|0‘rriieB. 9td paritsps die 
' mjiiaits coodd also be orgnida^ ke audh 


w p ms sien on dew o cw d c 'wtwomeots and 
eanwHgns spthwi die stale’s negiem of its 
;; pMMefmpanaMliiisa.tdmenatpisiwonce 

v' «nd»|Udmr«cihtse;of siiob'.si^^ 

' diediMiiissimwfpdiMdhibe^ 

' inti consciomess. 

vCoMiaiy to the wisdom of mnbatded 
. Ifiilhin wsHsi. dm badtwatd secdom of 
‘ dm masam imw hi mbicted to din hne hy 
stiiniiig dm hope of tshgible gi^. 
tdsteiy of dm lefk< both in tUs country and 
' dbrwid,flan8iwrdam«n*ihdHyflf^^ 

''’Wgamsf a ciitied tkfiw 
jtnt thim^ suA atritgglps. Tbe conrnit 
oadilation of laft bMses between patba- 
nnaitaty cmdnism ai4 etude vtolence, and 
' disk m tttctMWB Id lead mass ainiggle are 
pwrningdwpeopminmtheiHmSofVwipUns 
iridi wbidnnMSwof dmstateind 
'' r ened oM f ies. 

Of txmiset dm Stan waits iqstusri^ 

nommidB dmf challenge in hqgemoay. 

.. well known fact has never flopped 
’V'pwilileiioM straggte or milita^ 

; ditiMiiiragad them, again and adain. », i . 


odtiindly.Qaeo^ nlemMlitililkjdMK 
ktfyisdmideaofbdbilcfiqM 
dnws our nmodoniO die a epwoilw Ibec- 
tiow of dm stale dw^myih of 

public le^onsibili^/' 

Actu^ly die nwib of p«mlic leqmn* 
sibitity is intcpaama Atm tte fictkm of 
nadoniU (public)'oMmewus, which die 
bourgeois demoonitic stale cannet do 
without. And widwatsbamfcming its class 
outlook the left can like advantage of this 
fictkm to nioidltsdiliifiido|ifnifodclassiM. 
blunt litt inevitai^difiiniiitW of the ri^ng 
ctassa on the Monmnic Abm and wrest 
temporary ctmcest^Ohi Ibr die masses. 
Fending die batde Artdcptiiddltion of dm 
stme. the m* tnahit^ identity 
without givii^ w)^"iidiher<to dtoughdess 
violence or to pn^Biipeiiitery passivity. 
Such fiiass stnigjjbi 4*0 libver deliver the 
goods one expeiios ^chn e people’s 
democracy. Biit A saves dm left 

fncei from stagai^ anib as in some of 
^dhi’s movemeinttki^.die Civil lUghn 
movement of Aiibiiea.. wins some relief 
for the expressed masses. 

NBtANiANjPHUMN 

Chtwahad 

l>egiiocr8cy and Viofes^ 

. APftCMPOS of ‘^retrm Court and Terv 
rortm’ by Viknunp Bern (October I) in 
mspoiHe to K BHagbpal (August 6,), the 
dri^e is as old as Written histoiy> When 
Be^ writes, “violence begettviotence'’. he 
underscores Balagopd’sb«iic.preiiu8e. Only 
heputs thecartbefoiedm horse. Iberioience 
of bimger breeds Of aeoesaity dm viokmce 
of rniger, whether oiie Wtes it ,or not. Wtutt 
we tail personal Aeedom in e money- 



;'rig b^ 'jjiuso 

.'iiahtiittt>dhe imniiiBiiim'mli|tfin 
dt.'hbtf Hhue ninioi 



add is''maihtatoad:"by violiiiiiidi^ 
demomniticeomfby .was bdim'mviiiBinbe, 
the AaemottbehiiBldbildl'd^bmi#^ 
’first Oiaabeifience’ add fiance. 
awofdaisooiitiadietions,1ha slate bcodi^ 
lhesmtBofthemastpowetfid.econaaiiBifly 
daminaa clast udiich, dnmigh dm methilai 
of sttte power, becomes 4dab dm poddcf^ 
dondnamctatsaoddmtacqaifcaaawnimtni 
of bdidinig down and mtpi>oitiitg .lbe 
oppieSaeddatt. Bmdm Anemstandgmst 
ptogresrive Ibrm of dm bomgedt stitte,dm 
democratic iqntbtic (An esample, the US 
mid India}, in no weytibviates tius fam but 
merely ebuges its fbtm-dm connection 
between the gowerement and the stocb 
exchmige, thecorniption,dirBcfaiidiiiditea:, 
of the ofilcialdam and dm prefs. As fbrdm 
ConsdtvtiOn. weh pamgraph of it contains 
its own. anddims: lib^ ifi the n^n^ 

note. And *dm tew is an ass, mi 
Chartei XMciuns toid us long igo dwii^ , 
oimof hisclmtactms. 1 

After dm miperience of both Europe wo' 
Asia, and espedatly of the Rumia of Yelttin 

and dm inffiaof NarasinthaBaotdiBolirimi 
fame, whoever now qmaks of nmvolut 
politics and iii 0 n<class sodalism simply 
deserves to be pit til acage aiid.pxhibited 
akmgsidB ^ dm Aufuatian Karmioo.. 


Odcutta 


FaooimH CiiANDite ttintA 


dmnteisw;fidbtowtediefidipi»tofsectians 
of dm jmofde.tiiU under W potidcal and 
. mdhmai tim uence tS' dm nmng c lassea 
ipi^aOBdm work of polidcalodiimit^ tbat 
' ^rti^ siumaBt duough sedmrim and 

. < ABertCAsfnaci nobody today bolds on to 
dMdiaciB^nd idea of dm as ameee 
iaainmeni of class oimmssion. (Indeed, 
puerite^KOwsemnlyttesi given to to(%. 
diwdedwg it as ah piftirtuiute kgacy <d 
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byU b tphg wiatlpw.>Niir4ti>iiititii that. But 
.-it sdao wftb en.mmamt diat'la Cthseieadly.. 
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nr^fffi«uiiKfat«l(;dipw6l4l«^^ to toe tioMckd mcim, 
1 IMMttag toec^todiaatoet,k«pniniiieata^ectof 
the |iiitoiettiitocr(><ci»oradc^^^ Thetodk 

of aiiiy^ 6qa i}» biiQd-qp <rf fee^ exdie^ 

ie»enw8tottbeetti>tofcBdq;>lytoefinand^ moot, eeientotoy 
intoefoiinafldcto»'inttfcetcapiUtosBtion<tfflnMictoime^ 

fttomcid fpoe-wtodiiS to toe to ttototofiB toe 

groerto of toe teai ecoMto^. of ttotol 
into»edteRto, toit jf {MiMto {Kdiciesi^iQntoentod 
and bfldtoKxs to $ecitte a defiee of evtometo to toe 
toe tiene^ of dei^opmnitMli^Ween eitose^ tocton apd 
rqtoms. soioas tosfttodonswtfleiiMie. Every Biiy|or aspect 
of ^laiiciid pcdtoy toctoy is unfortoaeDdy eidcittoted to 
ptodnce such 4totd(tiot». 

A huntocs’ of devdt^poents point to toe nntioe 
ofthedistoitioas. Benlainvegnierd^refusedtojpessitotoe 
tsen^ito of toe rou|toly pBiveais|e leducttoto in 
interest rates <ftom toe entn^e ttototititoiiiiietor ISfxnrcent 
toi^ currait {»inie tote of 14 ^ cetolactotoMlio-lioanlto 
middle and atodl bonowen. It ii itotdea^ (tf oputoe. that 
basedon bnnkeis’riskpcxceptioto’toaocould 
intettottotos, with toe prime mutimmeidoyiils toe lowett 
rates and toe most toyoiHttole tentw. Bttt intoe ti^ltocatiQB 


!f prcrfUs mid caah flow me to t» toe mtos itoitoto ototo ttf 
crecto m 4 ntmtoer pi hrw pin^ bilk 


and tov on tep of toe other constniMs toe fiberaltocd 
miviioainent'is likdy tosopjeot Aemto. Goaded as they are 
totake cam or toebottoiidine.individtud tanks may notcare 
for toms niceitos bta toe Eenovb itaito and tnhm pt^ 
nudd^ antoorittes have a stake in the banking systm 
combining, commercial with settod oonsidarations in 
drianwitoit tod Bciie as wcH as toe cost of credit. 

nmttototitodeftodNaiinmd SmaS tntowirieaCmpontom 
has pntatod^'Mt (wamly how the mto an ai l aed, banks and 
finatoW kiitoitibto wete adeptoig hatt^smotoe^a^^ 


toe and toe otoer destoMtod cpeiaiing agmay tames. 

mrntomneiaiuisiitiiikmsIpriliBhiadtairaetoRH^ 

htrotradeattoMssadwcttos^ce-ppeaiivesforieh k^ 

1 ^ riimiiiig side ttttos am btdqg sottaitofto' 

Hsita apd other toumdd inatomiio^ to me teeeot cam of 
toe Sm Ambpfa Peboitoeaicatok toe MBt lies eftopd toe 
nkUlwito lejectingasmanyasftaviehabiyiitomp^^ 
wkfaomeiy serioescompmadveatody oftoBaetTliBlDKlMi 
beenapparantly tnsiiiiiyoaoBe^imB aettlemeirt qf toatotos 
(^toefinanddhi^tndomiad beiikdlwiMdilf firito|totf 
toereiiitdUtmkHi piropcutoas totd peciBigBa 
it may be tecalied tom a few yean ato> toe I^ hed dtaicied 

ta^ and financial ihstomtons to adopt a‘graiqi antoie^* 
tofem^sotompromolenttf fronpsafconpaaiesdiaipd 
witodefeota or seriota hmptavIttoshitoeleimiaBOOimtBdC 
aiyoftheireafetiagimittcaitonmeBcnmltaahltamrltaMW; 
ventures or for expansion, fhe sdieamdklfiotget cdftoe'. 
graond. staler in consorthnn advmfces or in toeotoef casM. 
midtoe RBI nwie or less kept qaiet Now it km ftam^ 
baddneked and, in place of toe ‘Rmip t^ptoadii toe 
mdraCtedbmtostolhmtcitoMfeiMQrfar aM||ordefeulmtotoe 
mdtvktod coomenies oonmnied wMdb atone, and not toe 
groepasawhole,amtobedentedaeceastoftesh fun ds.Bvea 
a entsory assessetom wiH show dmt toe BIFR htt been 
ceaverted into aninstnimeat essentidly fer wtotong np side 
units and entoiii^ one-time settlement ttfduesofbantaaad 
toe financial instiuitions. Where iuere is any pneeaoe of 
re(ato|lhmK»ataIl,Ri8 through siqm«>«M*r.3eipQKwitomi 
tocoiporme uui bmiefits and topra^rfem’Of fee hud and 
otoer red estate assets of die side imits-UndertoBniewsyMBm 
ofototad adequacy and provisioning norms, toebadumid 
finaiM^ tosttaitioiiS have becoom mom ntoictaat to toed. 
efven ib mtwhiiedck units whidi are under a edud^Shadeh 
prog p mene since they ham to mdse fed pemdston agatom 
Mcham!Pts.ItavidderipqdicadonB<<fepfe>tocMinBtinidcps* 
altoiitotodm whofeipinticmtrfmvivdcfsidcw^ to ton^ 
toie|l^eteriout co ns cqnencto for taffostoid growth, 
eaiiitosOBent and tobour nhshms am bdUR ipnied by fee 
peicyHmdns. Whito indusiifdaidaieM.aaddie assodaied 
jpnaMtan of non-perfondag nsmii oCtaWm tad toumdd 
do caH for. effect! to'toMtoemi. it wlB he 













_.^«6i|i^;jMtar 

im 'iM^iiBW <«Hiiom 
‘■^aeew to-ihese dite^iiative loiirces we 
^ wetively limited ka* be» tuMued becatue 
Mks kave become wedit or Tisfc coosdoiit. 
Theieducdon inlendin|raiw,liasMledto 

> mdacelaiseretBditcrowthbiKiuuedietop- 

> etid of Ae market “where banka are 
comfortable about lending” is turning 
eiiewiiere for funds, whweas at the other 
end where there is demand for credit banks' 
.we by aod large rel(K;tant to ksid. Ttee 
i^irtiOh ^fies i whole pbiut of issues 

.Vctxkeit^ credh for.iytrtcttitum and for. 
me^otnai^ siiudiHKnite indastries and 
for the rehabilitation of side imits — all 
aecKxsduu have a pivotal role inmitigating 
the advene effecu of the ongoing structural 
adinatment. 

' 'Finally, we have the member-secretary rd 
' . die Flanning Commission mtsing donbis 
aboutfoeadvisabiHtyofdetegalatisdltiKctost 
raieai and tteuing foreiipi exduini^ rtcenuis 
as incieased availabiUty of hmtumie fonds. 
He has proposed that the holding period for 
defoiition of shrat-term capital gains from 
sldtes and financial assets ^ lai^ld ditee 
yean instead of the jnesent one year, settat 
die inflow of only such fon^ is encouraged 
as are attracted by the ioiig-teim gro^ 
potemid of die economy. 

All these issues raise substantive issues of 
thesoddrelevanoecrffflonetatyandflnandal 
poKeies. In its drive to ihove fo»n (dtect to 
indirect regulation, the FBI has teiuled to 
ebneentrateotia singlemeasuie of monetary 
ccmtrol, namely, open madeet operations 
and has ^sared ail its policies lo seating 
institutions and instrtttimnts to faciiitate 
these operations. As a result, bidiks' role in 
expanding credit for productive purposes is 
at a discount, with serious implications for 
growdi of output and employment. Many 
othw aspecu of dm prommion of a healthy 
crecht market are also getting Hmmd in dm 
hew dispensadoo. Fbr'itMano»,'in inteted 
.' rate prescriptions a dti^ncdmi tis^ to be 
tnadebetween term loatw for investtnOnt and 
working capital or between biU HiuMciHg. 
anid cad) credit. These polity laeferienoes 
had a sound rationde and they deserve tobe 
pursued alt die more tri the changed 
circumstances in the interest of healthy and 
^ iWiend credit market ifovetopinent-. ft is 
foO^disiitgenuQttstoarguethwsuchpdicy 
.pieferenoes involve bureaucratic or 
V mSmedOnaiy epiitroi. When HBl tpdresmen 
OB dm virtues of open mariwt 
; tqpiifdioim compare to dm cash reserve 
^ 1 BdB dH^ igtltte dm possfoikties of 
in^fodogaberddiyandopetwibad^simple 
bills lerbscpaBdi^l'Schetim as an importwit 
a^unct m ddmr instruments' of monetary 
p(Micy, , iiMdnrbBt ildwest tde and open 
matkM opepdions. Open market ofmtatians 

.acupe-for , 

of social l^otiiles, whereds a biffs 


'.'tlfoei'BiBeoMt'«f 
voui tn wfins orcv^Qeiirvcf iM ofMlHOiiSr^ 
it woaldootbe anylMefIbcdve foanitm 
export refinance factftty dint ta being 
extended tobanfcs. Fi^atdadyelyBinaH 
amount of bHlsmditopHnted, burinoouid 
be encouraged an. tidtrwice d^ificant 
amounts of oredit to me ptefened sectors- 
provided the central'banking audiority 
could be persuaded to shed its mcmetarist 
blinkers, 

PpdJAB 7 

Sole for Moderate Ak^ , 

WiXOiE dm result, of dm etection for dm 
post of the presidmit. of dm Shiromant 
OuiwlwaraPrabandhdcGQminitmafSGI^ 
is not nnexpected-given the traditional 
hold trf d S Tofam on dds body and his 
iegendwy manipulative skillg - it confirms 
the peic^on dutt the dominance of dm 
Stldiclergy on Sikh and AJtafi polidcs is not 
llkeiy to wane in dm foieimeable future. At 
dm same dme, dm ImliBviour of the state 
governrimntduiing thaelection shows that 
the leaders of the state dobgrbashiive leattit 
tittle from the natuie ef dia.strdepolfdcBin 
the last 15 years. However, a poddve fea¬ 
ture of the election was diat dm mexe 
democratic forces in Sildi and AkaH poli¬ 
tics, represented at dm moment by Akali 
Dal (Bmlal). refused to give in to the de¬ 
mands of the clergy made possibly at the 
instaace of G S Tolma. 

Tohra, who was returned in dm election 
as the president of dm SGPC, aposi he has 
held for the last 19 yews, was backed 1^ 
Maibit Singh, acting head priest of the Akal 
Takht, dm highest seat of the reiigio- 
poiiticid aufoority of the SUdis, and was the 
official candidate vf the Akali Dal 
(Aimitsw), a party that stands for an 
autonomous Sikh ie|^. He was opposed 
by Ptem Singh Lali^a of the Akali Dm 
(Bafhd)-fo the run-iw to ttieelection, Manjit 
Sinpii had repeatedy aBked Fatkasfa Singh 
Ba&d, president of dm AD(B}, not to 
sponsoracandidate of his own arid even tt> 
merge his party into the AkaH Dal 
(Amtitsw). it is possible, as has germraily 
been contended, dmt Manjit SiiUi^ had 
acted at dm behest of Tiduu ^lingh bter 
denied tfos duuge) .who, M fnesidwit of the 
cm engineer dm diwntssal of dm 
head priest from biS pOBt> WhHe thisy lf 
ttiw,rumwablishestb%aSApoMmrfuir^ 
clever pr^bctaii, wfodm more s^ficaAt 
is dial he felt the it^'io ctenoB^^ his 
inoves mdiose (d'flmJMBdjWieM.Byd^^ 
this he not only mbdbtced. dm religio> 
political authority of dm head priest, he 
also acknowledged dm dominance of the 
fop SHhedargy in Sikh polities. . 

Pwtmsh Sifoidi Badal of dm AO^ 
dedimder<d'seraibr^dRnoGniic|i^dcai 
irnbspragimafopoliticiairwwldBtypI^^ 
for Ms own mtereste, or ttxiietrfhis etas. 




'ftawisicil 

mini:. 


sbad l h r iifb 

agafost'dfo pigehmmpf jdmlteaif 
Mis di»e'tmw«tir'mte''itm".^ 
brought inioexisiwiee duly Sdayi^mileh 
he iiidlisad fo ifoifo l)fo woidWrlBci; Bo 
stateConginBKgDvarntimiit,headetf|byS^ 
Sin^, wmbed agabist Au^^dm 
Sf^decdon; BM hmefoBC 

timmber bdfliffing fo dm CwipeM 
fovoutmfToMra,manodmrw&diaex|!Al^ 
rmve dm state rnUce ttieid mbfodc diepMty 
of members Kkely to vtuefor Laipum Mte 
the venue for electkm. Clearly, dmOiHi|tBas 
wanted te ensure dm dedtet m dmcammlike 
backed fay Badal so diw he does tfot bdtHfo 
Ms influence in sfote pehdes forthef. ^ 
Congmss knows bow. to handle file 
extremists; but it foeis threatened dm 
more popular, moderate AkaHs Hke wskd. 

Thm is a need, nevertheless, for parties 
like Akali Dal (Badai) to strengthen 
themselves in dm sernj-deinocfo)ic and senii- 
secuMr polidm widimnce of Fifojab - fo 
provide an Mtenuitive te dm near’Wifoom^ 
behaviour of the Congress, on dm onehand, 
fflxl 10 act as a buffer against (he theocratic 
inclinations of parties like AkMi Dal 
(Amritsar). 

THEBCOMOMY 

No Omstraiiits? 

AIHJRBSSIMG the recent DeHii nmetin|pf 
the World Bocmomic Foruih, flnanoe tmn- 
jster Mamnohan Sirgh .made a number df 
interesdngclaims. TWoed^these reluedto 
(j) dm fotdgn exchange constraint and (H) 
the annual rate cd etonoraic growdi. The 
foreign eadiange cMutrviiit, he observed, 
“wiUniotbeabiiidiiHi factor iodevektpiimnt 
for years to obnm”. And on dm rttte bf 
grot^ he noted,‘‘as of now it s italisdc fo 
assume dmt all the basic preconditibins 
the Indian economy movit^ at m ahnud 
rateofftodpercem wiisr. Hedidli^i^ 
‘Tim country needs a lot more imfoStibd^V 
whereas ‘The govenitBent is iipt aim lb 
provide die resources in the Bwfglilie. 
amouof*. 

If dm country htt fo imwn iM 
of growth'Of 7 to 8 per oent and sustain it 
over a tenglb of.d^ it oeitaiMy wo^ 
need to.iMae dmate of investrneiit fitifoAa 
presented 'Of 23^34 per pent to 1i£SS|mr 
cent of dfSP. the wie queition ^ m 
whether such an aeceforeled rate oif 
inveatment it tp be Bnanced Aagedmr by 
thegoiwrnnieMbttwhetherdweoaNoMtyii 
a wdioie gwiBratei tnvfogp 

of . 






fthtfHtftilift fflip ' 






jyill ft ulye l|Mpg^ 

dMttiiiliwtiyp^ 

aawtrkbw, IwWever ttf^r itta ioiifMMHaie 
pMa|W«(foF toflBWofflcim^iirftiM^ 
aMiHipbe? AiMlIattuiiatfetsetaMtow 
the ti^kMv Im veiy mot to Matt tehif 
MTvte^ i««ln iA ftaieliii eedumso, 

AMloaghite fiiMiueiAinkt(l‘«i^^ 

‘’ell the mne precowfitions'’ noAr eiutt for 
MeekniingihegrDwthfatt.{^OTAe(Ciiir^ 
Me of domMth: savhqs end with no sign of 
the me registering any significant 
imjmivBment, it is not cleair how the most 
banc of the basic pteconditions, namely, 
generating huge enough savings to match 
the level ^investment needed to sustain the 
projected rale of growdi, is going to be 
ftdfilled. Whu IS moK, there is Hnie to 
suggest that lifting the domestic saving rate 
out of its current phase of stagnation ranks at 
all high on the government’s econcmiic 
agenda. 

BHOPAL 

More Evasion? 

AFTER lOyearsc^persecuttonof voluntary 
organisations who had been trying to reha¬ 
bilitate and fight for the nghts of the Bhopid 
gas victims, the government of MaiBiya 
Pradesh has suddenly offered them an olive 
branch. The state’s chief minister Oigviji^ 
Singh IS reported to have admitted m a 
recent statement the failure of the succes¬ 
sive governments to rehabiiitaie properly 
the victims and invited the active puncipa- 
tion of voluntary organisations «id *con- 
ceined citizens* in canymg out the incom¬ 
plete task. 

Is It a sign of dw dawning of reason OT yet 
another ginurdck? The shmieful reowd of 
both the centre ind the Madhya Pradesh 
government during the last 10 years since 
the tragic explosion in Bhopal in December 
I9S4 indicetes the continuation of a 
deliberate policy to suppress information 
about die extent of casualties, wHMiold 
proper medical careand attention and collbde 
witbdtelJnionCarbideCaipOfationtoevade 
ligbiUty and reduce the amount of 
pompeniation. In sharp contraat to 
govenanOTi-spanaond findings (tike some 
dMItised by the Indian Council ^ Medical 
Researeh) which have underestimated 
eapoattfOTMated damages, a namber of 
sbidies cnrrkd out by non-governmont 
proAatiomds both fram tndta and abroad 
indicattdiatTOparoeattoBOpercantoribe 
peopleiniteaevwa^affitoted areas aoddO 
percsttreSOprectMin^tetidldiy aflacted 
anaa dondwan ip striCar ftom agiianina- 
reialad iOaaaiBa. Mure i wwi rd p faaM diad 


IQ yMVi Qmib jii litt 

dtaifeiFv wMNiiillk Ihi Miirtl 

npimidr d* Warn OaiiiSl afMdd 


Aa' tewynmt aiiuaii' UigiiMianeaMf. 

iaidUM widi Ita ipMtiinent Im 

talkrei d^faeiive aiare Mdtb|it^p)hdrlUicat 
of alternative htfonnadcni on dre heaWi 
oonsequBBcre of the Btmpat diaaMer. On Ah 
niiM^of Jane U, rgBSapeepteh lindth 
cUidc tun by survivcn’ oqpmiaatiMa wm 
nidedlqrfiwpottaeaiidstavrdiOTeerdoetom 
WQridqgfwtniiefandfreeaMhvwreOTeiisd. 
Qiafget of vitdation of Offictal Secmta Act 
ire s^ pending lypunat acme mendwts of a 
volitntay organiaadon. Owing the last 10 
years, diouaaiids of swvivoMdivists. who 
had been demonstrating both in Bhopal and 
New Delhi demanding medical ewe, 
rehabilitation and pumshnwnt of the Unkm 
Carbide admuustrators, were attadeed by 
the police and arrested. 

Mmg vnth these acts of suppression and 
victimisation of die survivon and volunt^ 
workers, the government had been bending 
over backwards to protect dw interests rrf 
Union Carbide. Apwt ftom die shameful 
fact of tite govemmenl aHovnng Union 
Carbide to hold imgaiity stakes in Union 
Carbide India and to set up its factory (to 
produce die poisonous me^l isocyanate) 
in a heavily congested area of the city in 
1979, during the five-year period folkwing 
dw 1984 disaster die government iiuh^ed 
in a mode ftght in the oonrts which resulted 
in one of the most scandalous sell-outs. In 
February 1989, the Indian government 
agreed to absoWe Carbide of all its past, 
present and future lidnlities in eadiange far 
payment of $ 470 million, less dun one- 
seventh cdthe onginat clwm. As a result, the 
damages paid to the victims in BAtopal are 
not only a trifUng in comiwtisaa to those 
paid to victims of similar mdnsttud huards 
in the US. but also insalBcieiit to pay even 
fbrdwoostofdwirreedieinei. MmWhile, 
the Viliam of the piece, Wanen Anderson 
(who was chairman of Unhm Carbide at the 
bmeafthedisasterandwholiasbeeodiaiged 
with senousenmes whichare pHoiahableby 

life imprisonment and ftnes) tus eicmied 
scot-ftre. Aftw the mockeiy of his arrest 
and release soon after the tfsaster, he hw 
refused lo appear in the Indian court. 
Aldtes^bdeciareda ’procl ai med abaooiider’ 
die union ministty df law has disidiQrbd a 
peculiar leluctanoetoinfceOTtheissHe of Ids 
extradition from die US willi the US 
adminiatration despito ^w Delhi's 
exmihtioa troaty wifli k, Tke tumn law 
mhuiKr dteapiahiy adipHfad fa New DeHd 
fa Septensberdns ynerdiiii diere wcic *ihdB 
chances" Wanw fiadmaOT’a hsAtg 
1)1 as|1it i|i Ifalii tnfnfti iltii nrlmioat rliugfi 
NmglRgagriHthfaL 

(Sim ms taco d af (bs imHb Md M 
MMltya predeili ntMs ioi « ii w i m i w » t 
CiMsniacilwtfdtedMlMmifeMiBlfaidfiiRfaa 
widd&harelNiw fa ssswrfaMfaifanJMi ID 


dfagfaudf li 


gte'jdMif ttfaiitr nf dfa utfait li 'h nw 



immNAllONALAn>AlBS 


TIk Cold Peace 


Boms YELTSIN may not after aU Was 
ditmbasheloaks.Hk)^innfagBniC?fM > 
rtppornn^basnetfeiledtofafanBinliimd 1 

omtafa Hegd-Marx diatecticai (hat WIl* 
neia fas retoit at dte racent Budapest aesdon 
of die SS-methber Confesenca on Saeutity 
and Co-tmentiOT w Enrape (CSCE) thw dw 
Wew is tryh^ to build‘cold penoe’in |daoe 
irf‘(told ww’. He was refeniitg to dw west¬ 
ern bid to lure dw mOTthers of dw MW 
deftinct Warsaw Bact allfanoe awi^ ftwn 
wtyposiibfalfafc^widiiheRnswnfhd- 
eradon by absorfang dwm fa a rewiuctiaed 
Nato. Yehsfa’s antinomies are not really 
wrong, but he reveals his inconwlew gnaB 
of dhdectics as he misses dw elem^ 
subladon fa dw farm of ‘hMbsttkg* fa dw 
process cdtiOTsitKNi (torn tbeooUwartodW 
cold peace. 

For, if the past cold wsr can befaifawd ns 
a pohticai-diplomatic war between die 
superpowenwitbdwbacfcfagofdevaBtetfag 
arrenids, dwn dw cold peace is a cany-oret 
maybe even with refinement and 
devefapment, of dw same assensJ widuMt 
any pim for war-face aedgns agSinat any 
grM power. The *hot batdes’, that {s, dm 
shooting kicfa wm that have entpfad fa 
(fiffeientieghms ofthefasmerWassaiwBaeit 
--whether fa dw stnall Chechnya enclave far 
faBostdar^ientegcwfaa-pnnddeJiweMendal 
link in this traiMtion. Most of dw centfal 
European ccHwtnes have uddifadwirbfad e fa 
varying cancentratiaos of eduiie nuaoifaes 
clamMsrfagffafadfawncienceiwnwqtorwBh 
their nearby edimc kfasmert. fade^ thfai 
tend to highlight the existence of what SMty 
be called hi^ imsion fidds withfa dw 
regions of the former 'afaifaily exitdog 
socialism' sad slso the transmissine fates 
for these tensiott to power oeniies beyond- 

Former domains ta clients of the focfasr 
Csanst empire and die natiotu with oopwjiw ' 
firondm with the Riusiu Pederadoo tanfa 
not only a tottg fatter menmy abmit 
dieb groat nej^ifaw. but aho cause $ot 
renewed apprehensions ow dw revival of 
dw Roaumov dynasty mystique fa dwt' 
country. vrtiBe dw Rnssfan tii^ see fa 
Chectam and Boasda portents of fatdwr 
SidiMMM. 

Hw tensions dfa Ba| end dwre. Hfa 
manoeiiviiiw fet vafange pMftian vh-fa-t# 
cssfauiherbufawMidteUSaifadwBaropMa 
Utafan as annwg die insjar pfay«s ' 
dfafawbpnM Unfan fa also an extenafan flif 
dte alfaW high tenafan ttaiismfashn grid. Aa, 
eiwrycMlntvwsby new that powerfaMw) 
ttrifarHwhatreJ ofagun, dwcold war, fa 
dWir aackonfag, ownoi ba endad 
*^dwaiit|lhnoeidpeace, ' pf. 




CURRENT STATISTICS 




P(MM|n exchangt mwm Iwve 4nifi|ied by abcNN $ 490 milHon In the pnit one ummOi tt e nsult ef vf csnpitel Inflow* thtWKh 

ODIt* wd PCNK (Bank*) eccountt and tignificut impon turpliMM. Ilie 32 pw cent riw Iq noti-POL taapott* is nttriboitiMe piirtly lobdik 
impoitt of food and other primary aiticies and partly to higher demand fbr industrial mw materials and ca^tal goods. Manuracturing output 
rote by 8.9 per cent during A)wii-iuly against I per cent last year. At a ntult demand for bank credit hat piolted up: non-food advances of 
scheduled comniefcial bards have expanded by Rs 13,734 ctoie against only Rt 1.434 crote last year. 

MacroeccHiomic IiKlicators 


lades Numbcn ef Whelaaale 
Prism (1981-82*100) 

Weights 

Nov 12, _ 
1994 

Over 

Month 

1 t 

Varialinii rBi!rCait>-Pniiq^t>.Piitot 

1 Months Fiscal Year So Par 1993-94 1992-93 
Previous 1994-95 1993-94 

1991-92 

199041 

AH Commodities 


274.3 

0.1 

8.9 

8.7 

5.9 

8.1 

10.8 

7.0 

13.6 

12.1 

Primary Articles 

32.3 

283.1 

-0.6 

10.1 

8.9 

9.3 

10.8 

11.5 

3.0 

15.3 

17.1 

Food Articles 

17.4 

320.5 

-1.0 

9.3 

6.8 

14.3 

9.2 

4.4 

5.4 

20.9 

18.9 

Non-Pood Articles 

10.1 

286.2 

-0.2 

13.0 

11.4 

2.1 

12.8 

24.9 

-1.4 

8.1 

19.3 

Fuel, Power, Light and Lubricants 

10.7 

279.8 

- 

5.3 

13.2 

0.6 

8.1 

13.1 

15.2 

13.2 

14.4 

Manufactured Products 

57.0 

268.3 

0.6 

8.9 

7.6 

5.5 

6.5 

9.9 

7.9 

12.6 

8.9 

Pood Products 

10.1 

268.3 

-1.4 

5.8 

12.7 

6.4 

13.1 

12.3 

6.8 

10.2 

13.2 

Food Index (computed) 

All (Commodities (Average Basis) 
(April-November 12, 1^) 

27.5 

301.3 

-l.l 

8.1 

8.7 

11.6 

10.5 

7.0 

5.8 

17.1 

16.9 

100.0 

269.9 

- 

10.1 

7.7 

10.6 

7.7 

8.3 

10.1 

13.7 

10.3 


Cost ef Living Indicet 


Industrial Workers (1982^100) 

Urban Non-Man Emp (1984-8S»100) 
Agri Lab (July 60 to June 6 IbI00) 


Money and Banking (Rs crote) 


Over ..pyg 12Maitfla R*iat,Yffltf.5o F ar 1993-94 1992-93 1991-92 1990-91 



Momh 

Latest 

Previous 

288* 

1.4 

11.2 

6.6 

230* 

1.3 

9.5 

6.6 

1251* 

- 

12.4 

0.1 



Oct 28. 
1994 


6.1 

13.9 

68 

13.6 

0.7 

21.9 


Mon^ Supply (hL) 486526 

Currency with niblic 89819 

Deposits with Banks 392606 

Net Bank Ctedii to Govt Sector 213804 

Bank Credit to CommI Sector 2522S2 

Net Foreign Exchange Asses 71929 

Reserve Money (Nov 4,1994) 158024 

Net RBI Credit to Oentre 95735 

Scheduled CommercuU Banks (Nov 11, 1994) 
Depoais <' 356469 

Advances 180429 

Non-Food Advances 167245 

Investmems 146978 


Index Nwnben of Industrial Weights July 
Praduction (i980-8Ni00) 1994 


10963 (2.3) 
4192 (4 9) 
6133 (1.6) 
4550 (2.2) 
5764 (2.3) 
2606 (3.8) 
3324(2.1) 
4512(4.9) 


1994-95 


52960 (12.2) 
7621 (9.3) 
43766 (12.5) 
10018 (4.9) 
15049 (6.3) 
18202 (33.9) 
19402 (14.0) 
-1048 (-1.1) 


5130(1.5) 41337(13.1) 
3990(2.3) 16011 (9.7) 
2555 (I 6) 13734 (8.9) 
-394 (-03) 14455(10.9) 


1993-94 


.33389(9.1) 
6325 (9.3) 
26285 (8.8) 
19083 (10.8) 
5437(2 5) 
5052 (20.2) 
I6S6I (14.9) 
10807 (11.0) 

23059 (8 6) 
4669(3 I) 
1434(1.0) 
10918 (I0..3) 


1993-94 


66741 (18.2) 
13925 (20.4) 
51601 (17.4) 
27.548 (15 6) 
17068 (7.8) 
28775 (15.3) 
27843 (25 I) 
263 (0.3) 

46560 (17.3) 
12436 (8.2) 
8272 (5.7) 
26867 (25 4) 


1992-93 


49344 (15.5) 
7175(117) 
41471 (163) 
17975 (114) 
32141 (17 I) 
3726(17 6) 
11274(113) 
4257 (4.6) 


1991-92 


51653(194) 
8050 (15.2) 
43392 (20.5) 
18070(129) 
16225 (9.4) 
10645 (1006) 
11726(124) 
.5904 (6.7) 


37814 (16.4) 38216 (19.8) 

26390(21.0) 9291 (8 0) 

24317(201) 9127(8 2) 

15460 (17 I) I5I3I (20.2) 


1994-95 1993-94 1993-94 1992-93 1991-92 1990-91 1989-90 1988-89 1987-88 


General Index 

100.0 

233.4 227.0 (7.9) 

210.3 (22) 

3.0 

2.3 

0.5 

Mining and Quanying 

11.5 

213.6 211.7(2.9) 

205.8 (22) 

2.5 

05 

0.9 

Manufacturing 

77.1 

227.1 218.6(8.9) 

200.7(1.0) 

2.2 

21 

3.0 

Electricity 

11.4 

295.8 298.6 (7.1) 

278.9 (8.2) 

7.3 

S.l 

8.5 


-Bsn 

!, Month Year 



Cnpkal Market 

1994 

1 Ago Ago 

Trough 

Peak 

Trough 

Peak 



BSE Sensitive Index (1978-79«100) 4077 

(24.2) 

Nadonei Index (I983-84«I00) 1943 

*Dal8pert^glo3-ll-M (23.4) 


3283 3600 

(26.6) 

1574 1765 

(32.6) 


2037 4286 


rirrrTiiffTWfc’'r 


1993-94 1992-93 1991-92 


3779 2281 4283 

(65.7) (-46.8) (:»i6.9) 

1830 1021 1968 

(79.2) (-48.1) (234.1) 


ExpcMs; Rscrote 
USSmn 
bapots: Ra crote 
USSmn 

Nna-FOL USSmn 
Belaaee nf Tkade: Rs croie 
USSmn 


I99A9S 


36435 (12.3) 
ll«l (I2J) 
40313 (19.1) 
12851 (I9il) 
10201 (31.7) 
-3860 
-1230 


I99^94 


32461 (33.0) 
10351 (21.1) 
33843 (6.1) 
10792 (-3.4) 
7747 (-7.0) 
-1381 


1993-94 


69547 (29.5) 
22173(19.6) 
72806 (14.9) 
23212 (6.1) 
17456 (10.6) 
-3259 
-1039 


1992-93 


1991-92 


53688 01.9) 44042(35.3) 
18537 (3.8L 17866 (-1J) 
63375 (32.4r 47851 (10.8) 
21882(127)19411 (-194) 
15782 (12.3) 14047 (-220) 
-9687 -.3809 

-3345 -1545 


1990-91 


32553 (174) 
18143 (9.1) 
43193(22.0) 
24073 (1X2) 
18045 (.3.1) 
-10640 
-5930 



Nov 18. 

Nov 19. 

hiar3l. 


Vandp Bwhanga Bar 

(excluding gold) 

mrvm 1994 

1993 

1994 

Month 

Ago 

Rs crone. 

61531 

25334 

W6J 

47626 

156 

USSnm 

19336 

15176 

-500 


BsealYenrSoFar 1993-94 199243 1991-92 199041 
1994-95. 1993-94 


13905 5138 27430 5385 10223 -1383 

4160 1613 8724 731 3383 -11.37 















Money Market Rates of Interest (Percattper 
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.^MlnHiiiii 'noaiiaioii na not available (•) no flouation YTM > yield to matniily. 

OCjOaMM l e p ort ag Mday for fomi^y lepottiiif of cowb a o n i of buricing bnainesi ud ibe fonni^ serves at tbe reserve nunnteoance noiod. 

$ Bddny beli^ Itoli^, TlHindi^ dMn: • Thenday & Friday beinf faoli^t. Wednesday data. Call rales at apcoontiy cemres rated in the range of 6.S0-8.7S percem on November M, and 4dt 
aaf WJS-I t.23 |ier um on Novcmbnr 18. 
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ls«u« Of 83tM,600 Stwrtt Of As Mch f6r eirti at a iNTMultm 
of Ra. 40/^ par Shaio, aMFVfK'Ang Ra. 28,09,90,000. 

taoMuoma maa f aoreM 

• /yioKMirig,prdKnMkbigaid4M(amdp8vlriga3m^ kaamO NMoi* 

» Proincitxi by Oantal tnouronca eSorp a raM o tt oUmteond Ho • TholurirfMqubwnoiiohBwlwonoittiiwlBdbyttwCottipoiijr 

8iJbadlwiMii«nalyiMionObi8«n>ic*C^ BndhiOTnoIbWKiopprrtodbyattEjtlwiw^ 

}r>dmA8aur8iic>Ooiii(M»ylA>..TtwOri8nia<n8Mti«c»CDttipi^ BX ta ma l Pmatera 

IM, UOadlndBlrwuiBfWkCaniianrlMteaahorii^ * tFt80«iip8rya«ipoa8dl»th»rf^«telngoutofflM6tuaiiarw 

oF tnaa. tnduBlfM CnM mni Ir w aB trTiwit CwpaoiBBn of Intfo. IhlntirMtfaibMwMGhmi^KamanbtipactonttMpraAtaMinyc^ 
Imlijairial Fbianoa OMBonfan Of In di a . HDuatno Davatonnank (haCamaanK 

P lnaim Cftf y^Mii^iRftf fi ftio^ iwfii a OwMipwi Ci ^ v R mrfwnt p fo CcIm in rwp i Ki fffhrw^nQ Rntf T jH 'kI H 

• Cumulaa«aatKaomflfR8.10S.87erat8Bftt3tJ.M^ tiMyhaaaakaacdlMMHfrocmthadarnaridf^ 

• NatwarkBfoilcaaallO ta i W a a B attup i o utthacoiailfypti ^^ awalitoWlyoffundalolhaConipaiv 

aaByaceaaatoconautnomwinaaofahoMoflN^^ • TfaCo«<o«Vl*W«»»Vte««»ln«w»adc^^ 

p t ay o fatnlhalmiurtiy. 

,,IY fy ;yy^«^»>y« itti flaaelrrli >i( naWnu laMji * Company ghraakiana to MhridMto,c^^ 

iBdoHoilaaainlfiayaaraooito 4fmlilton 4adOopa» OaMrt on tfwir rapayrnanf 

BBaiira«%fram«orioapori<lrpiQuraaln1«ai. hytlwOsmpoiy Siashfapaipnarteap^ 

UstfnQpmpOBidi^BofflbM^ MttdnMi oniMDswfniKRr MoiioiTRciwBforv wjcn m irewDon wQ«niin0» 

!••■ Infh wri paBcItw. 

M0TE.* ImMRiOM iMtf MiRttiiiln rmr oFoMiiwAMaMkiL #RMitalHMnl 
aiaaOt08 < tatirt8r»8pawi«w *JW 8 «lh^ «hObaona_|wawB«ia8ilapil8«rfhlha«^ 


* Tha damand oupp^/gopfnlfiahouBlPOaoclBriilnifriaOlniirnildly 
aiflthaiimpelBdaliorlagainlfiayaaraODlia 4fn48on 
tmAa, 4ntnci«BBa of W%tram«orr8qMriOnBiQuraB In IWi. 

* PooyHryiiHby. | loPinflprTipfiaorlpdRttiTihayt fiakirttiaorl Marliii 
Stock &(cfianQ8a, 
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COMPANIES 


EPW RwoMrch Foandatioa 


JCT 

Rise in Demand 

JCT, die TIuqiar group company, has rep¬ 
orted an increase in net sales ^ 11 per cent 
in 1993-94, but its operating profit has gone 
up 1^ 243 per cent and its net profit by 38 
par cent, lliough othor income was up by 
30 per cent, its effect on net profit was 
nullified by the 87 per cent decline in non¬ 
operating surplus. Decrease in interest bur¬ 
den and deputation by 89 per cent and 10 
per cent respectively helped in holding up 
margins. Exports were down by IS per cent 
The company has declared a dividoid of 20 
per cem for the year. 

The synthetic fibre dtvisimi increased its 
nimover by 29 per cent Ihere has been an 
increase in demiuid for polyester nylon fila¬ 
ment yam in the country aided by reduced 
excise duty and tariff on imported raw 
materials. With the objective of achieving 
growth in the polyester industry, JCT Fibres 
was merged with the company and the 
company is increasing its polymer capacity 
from 33,000 tonnes to 6S.OOO tonnes per 
annum. The additional polymer will be partly 
processed as polyester filament yam and 
partly as polyester staple fibres. The com- 
t>any is also planning a new polyester venture 
with a world sire capacity of 100,000 tonnes 
per annum. This plant will manufacture poly¬ 
ester staple fibre and polyester filament yam 
and in addition process some of the polyester 
into higher value added textile products. The 
company is now embarking on a nwdemi- 
saUon plan under which an investment of 
Rs 100 cron: is envisaged. The steel division’s 
turnover increased by 13 per cent. 1116 divi¬ 
sion is in the process of upgrading its product 
mix by nuiking higher value added products. 

The company has incurred oi expenditure 
of Rs 25 lakh on R and D activities. It has 
been carrying on research for product 
development, process control and quality 
improvement. In the synthetics unit efforts 
for development of polymers through 
the DMT and PTA routes of various graces, 
development and commercial production of 
cationic dyeabie polyester filament yam and 
a range of micro deruers are being undotaken. 

GTC 

Globalisation Programme 

GTC Industries, the Dalmiagroup company, 
has posted good performance in 1993-94 
wid) net sales going up by 8 per cent, op¬ 
erating {xofit by 7 percent and net profit by 
23 per cent Thou^ thm has been a mar¬ 
gin^ decrease in non-cqierating surplus by 
4 per cent, the increase in other income by 
18 per cent and dedine in taxation by 34 per 
cent, in other provisions by 40 per cent and 


in depreciation by 8 per cent hdped in 
sustaining margins. Exports went up 1^ 74 
per cent and imports by 877 per cem. 

The company claims that it has tstoi steps 
to enter the global market. Tliough there was 
a 3 per cent decline in domestic sale volume, 
ov^l sales volume rose by 10 per cent 
Coittimious upgradation of products in terms 
of brands and Mend and of distribution in 
terms of availability and product freduiess 
is the strategy adopted by the company. 
Shatpo- focus on quality and cost effective¬ 
ness has also help^ the company sustain its 
competitiveness.’Thecompany claims to have 
penetrated imo major domestic markeu such 
as Botpl, Delhi and Riyasthan, while en¬ 
hancing its position in Kerala, Uttar Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh and Bombay where it al¬ 
ready had a strong hold. The excise reduction 
in the 59 mm segment is viewed as an excel¬ 
lent opportunity by the company to expand 
sales. ’The company already holds a strong 
position in this segmem and has tiie largest 
spectrum of multi-brands and is well posi¬ 
tioned across the ‘critical coinage points’. 

On ttic export front the company has for (he 
second successive year achieved the distinction 
of being the top exporter of cigarettes from the 
country. Export revenue has grown by almost 
50 per cem over last year. The company is in 
the process of finalising its alliance with a 
gioM market partner and is plaining to set up 
production facilities in die CIS. 

Gujarat Heavy Chemicals which is co¬ 
promoted by the company along with Gujarat 
industrial InvestmentCorporationfCHOhas 
registered good performance. 

The company had come out with a rights 
issue of 50 lakh shares of Rs 10 each at a 
premium of Rs 90 per share for Rs 50 crore. 
it has also decided to issue bonus shares on 
the expanded cajHtal after the rights issue in 
the ratio of 3:5. However, the bonus shares 
will be made only after a year of die allotment 
of the rights shares. 

RAJASTHAN SPINNING 

Expansion Plan 

Rajasthan Sptiming and Weaving Mills, the 
flagshipcompany of the LN J Bhtt wara group, 
is engaged in the manufacture of quality 
synthetic/blended yam and fabrics. R has 
reported good results for 1993-94. Net sales 
were up by 19 per cent, operating profit by 
83 per cent and net profit by an impressive 
430 per cent. Decrease in non-operating 
surplus by71 percentandincreaseininteiest 
bm^ by 57 per cent were rdf^ by an 18 
per cent rise in odier income, a 27 per cent 
reduction in taxation and a 28 per cent 
decrease in depreciation. The company has 
declared a 25 pa cent dividead for the year 
under review. There hat been a 20 per cent 
decline in exports while imports increased 
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by 168 percent. Rqjasdian Spinninghas been 
an ex^ leader in PV yams from India, 
accounting for 24 per ceid of the country’s 
PV yam exports. 

Rajasthan Spiraling and Weaving MtUs 
has embarked on major expansion plans and 
has spent Rs 51.44 crore during the year. 
At the Banswan unit the total capacity has 
been increased from 18,576 spindles to 
37,008 spindles. The plan is to raise spin- 
dleage to 73,872 by 1995-96 at Banswara. 
The Kharigran unit currentiy has 29,760 
spridles and will raise its capacity to 40,128 
spindles by 1994-95. In a bid to diversify 
into more value added items, the company 
has set up a spinning unit at Bhiiwara for 
cotton melange yam with 9Jtl6 spindles at 
a cost of Rs 23 crore. Another 9,216 spindles 
are to be installed in 1995-96. ’ITie plant has 
also been equipped with the latest machines 
to produce speciality yam suitable for sports 
outfits and kitted garments whidi wtH largtdy 
cater to the international market The com¬ 
pany also plans to expand its weaving and 
processing capacities by adding 24 imported 
looms at Kh^gram, raising total uqMcity 
to9.2l lakh metres per month, and installing 
24 polyester/cotton looms widi a capacity of 
2.35 lakh metres per month. A new process 
house with the latest technology, which will 
help in improving finished fabric quali^ to 
international standards, is being set up at 
Banswara at a total cost of Rs 12.33 crore. 
The existing dye-house capacity of 175 mt 
pra month has been increa^ to 275 mt per 
month. The company has signed two MOUs 
with the Himachal Pradesh government for 
. the implementation of its 86 mw Malaim and 
192 mw Allain Duhangan power ptqjecls, bodi 
located in die Kullu district of Himachd 
Pradesh. An MOU has dso been signed with 
Hydro Quebec International of Canada for die 
implementation of these pngects. 

Both the Kharigram and Banswara units 
have been awraded the ISO 900(VIS 14002 
ceitifioues. The Kharigram imit has dierhs- 
tinction of being the first composite textile 
mill In India to have obtained this certifioMe. 

Tlie company has decided to midce a bonus 
issue in the ratio of I;l. With this issue 94 
per cent of the company’s shareholding will 
be by way of bonus shares. 

NAGARJUNA raRTTUSERS 

Agriciiltunil Services 

Nagaijuna Fertilisers and Chaniads, belong¬ 
ing to the Rs 1,800 crore Nagaijuna group, 
has posted increase in net sales by 66 per 
cent, operating profit by 75 per cent and net 
profit by a whoRping 298 per cent in 1993-94. 
The increase in net profit has been achieved 
despiteaSl per cent rise in depreciation 
24 per cent rise in Interest bra^. There iaii 
been a shaip growth of 382 per cent in 
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Fidbiciiil Indicators Limited Solwilne Induatriei _Fwffliseni_Steel 



March 

1994 

March 

1993 

March 

1994 

March 

1993 

March 

1994 

March 

1993 

March 

1994 

March 

199.3 

March 

1994 

March 

1993 

Incoma^apprepriatlons 

1 Net sales 

38648 

34637 

19339 

16208 

26061 

24129 

60651 

36448 

20132 

11057 

2 Value of production 

39049 

33887 

20411 

15535 

26299 

24255 

61287 

37492 

22862 

12288 

3 Other Income 

2918 

2246 

324 

275 

946 

800 

307 

132 

472 

145 

4 Total income 

41987 

36133 

20735 

15810 

27245 

25055 

61594 

37624 

23334 

1241.3 

S Raw maierials/stoies and spares 
consumed 

199»2 

19030 

11997 

9215 

II3II 

10940 

14660 

10769 

13850 

9085 

6 Other manufacturing expenses 

5679 

6016 

2636 

2036 

9458 

8270 

6267 

3973 

4571 

982 

7 Remuneration to employees 

3850 

3681 

967 

798 

1112 

loss 

844 

508 

261 

162 

8 Other expenses 

7684 

6020 

1880 

1983 

2918 

2516 

5196 

2646 

881 

461 

9 Operating pntfU 

4762 

1386 

3255 

1778 

2446 

2274 

34627 

19728 

3771 

1723 

10 Interest 

327 

2972 

1284 

815 

1462 

1466 

14251 

11475 

0 

81 

11 Cross profit 

5168 

4289 

1980 

994 

1400 

1242 

19672 

7762 

3804 

1964 

, 12 Deixeciation 

1418 

1586 

425 

597 

80 

87 

6886 

4551 

464 

339 

13 Prttfn before tax 

3750 

2703 

1555 

397 

1317 

1150 

12786 

3211 

3340 

1622 

14 Tax provision 

1 

0 

87 

120 

IIS 

175 

0 

0 

25 

0 

15 Profit (0er tax 

3749 

2703 

1468 

277 

1202 

975 

12786 

3211 

3315 

1622 

16 Dividends 

1480 

923 

155 

ISS 

388 

330 

4125 

0 

.389 

144 

17 Retained profit 

2269 

1780 

1313 

122 

814 

645 

8661 

.3211 

2926 

1478 

LUbIHtWaaaeta 

18 Paid-up capital 

7428 

7468 

640 

640 

912 

500 

32695 

27809 

1300 

1.300 

19 Reserves and surplus 

37134 

34935 

3618 

2305 

16042 

11781 

17008 

4914 

8900 

604.3 

20 Long term loans 

16095 

10548 

8951 

2895 

5846 

6995 

72398 

90311 

20468 

9115 

21 Short terra loans 

3230 

10825 

1798 

1755 

3281 

229 

.3786 

1128 

293 

1572 

22 Of which bank borrowings 

IIS 

6060 

1798 

1755 

760 

0 

3786 

1128 

293 

1572 

23 Gross fixed assets 

40050 

36224 

14174 

7770 

14448 

14322 

109486 

108755 

17959 

11035 

24 Accumulated depreciation 

11298 

10073 

3310 

2949 

5649 

5343 

11442 

4557 

1491 

962 

25 Inventories 

11149 

10497 

4157 

2283 

4383 

4140 

8489 

7465 

7906 

3701 

26 Total assets/liabilities 

74230 

73281 

18118 

10034 

30439 

25474 

140001 

135286 

39076 

21794 

Miacdlaiieoas itcans 

27 Excise duty 

5816 

5521 

1863 

1288 

3390 

2290 

0 

0 

2498 

1718 

28 Gross value added 

7389 

15475 

4040 

2484 

4192 

3729 

34202 

19356 

3794 

2493 

29 Total foreign exchange income 

3951 

4684 

2602 

3266 

3810 

2163 

0 

0 

3625 

169 

30 Total foreign exchange outgo 

1596 

2042 

1983 

748 

100 

25 

1078 

1987 

4696 

696 

Key flnaadal mid perfannaBce ratlM 

31 Turnover ratio (sales to total assets) (%) 

52.1 

47.3 

106.7 

161.5 

85.6 

94 7 

43 3 

26 9 

51.5 

50.7 

32 Sales to total net assets (%) 

60.5 

54.3 

128.9 

213.4 

99.9 

123.7 

48.2 

29.4 

65 0 

61.3 

33 Gross value added to gross fixed 
assets (%) 

18.4 

42.7 

28.5 

.32 0 

29.0 

26 0 

31.2 

17.8 

21.1 

22 6 

34 Return on investment (gross profit 
to total assets) (%) 

7.0 

59 

10.9 

99 

4.6 

4.9 

14.1 

5.7 

97 

9.0 

35 Gross profit to sales (gross margin) (%) 

13.4 

12.4 

10.2 

6.1 

5.4 

5.1 

32.4 

21 3 

18.9 

17.8 

36 Operaung profit to sales (%) 

12.3 

4.0 

*16.8 

no 

9.4 

9.4 

57.1 

54 1 

18.7 

15.6 

37 Profit before tax to sales (%) 

9.7 

7.8 

8.0 

24 

.5.1 

4.8 

21.1 

8 8 

16.6 

14.7 

38 Tax provision to profit before tax (%) 

0.0 

0,0 

5.6 

30.2 

6.7 

15.2 

0.0 

0 0 

0.7 

0.0 

39 Profit after tax to net worth 

8.4 

64 

34.5 

9.4 

7.1 

7.9 

25 7 

98 

32.5 

22.1 

(return on equity) (%) 

40 Dividend (%) 

20.00 

20.00 

25.00 

25.00 

66.00 

66.00 

15.00 

0.00 

30.00 

25.00 

41 Earning per share (Rs) 

5.08 

3.62 

24.02 

4.49 

1.3.18 

19.50 

3.91 

1.15 

256.78 

125.64 

42 Book value per share (Rs) 

58.1 

54.7 

69.3 

47.8 

185.9 

245.6 

15.2 

11.8 

783.7 

561.0 

43 P/E ratio (based on latest and 

14.3 

20.0 

7.3 

37.8 

10.6 

7,9 

10.4 

0 0 

1.2 

0.0 

corresponding last year’s price) 

44 Debt-equity ratio (adjusted for 

37.5 

25.9 

210.2 

98.3 

34.5 

57.0 

145.7 

276.0 

202 1 

125.7 

revaluatiott) (%) 

45 Short term bank borrowings to 

1.0 

76.8 

43.3 

76.9 

17.3 

0.0 

44.6 

IS.I 

.3.7 

42.5 

inventories (%) 

46 Sundry creditors to sundry debtors (%) 

100.8 

82.4 

76.5 

45.8 

24.1 

39.5 

73.8 

63.3 

1.34.3 

108.5 

47 Total remuneration to enqiloyees 

52.1 

23.8 

23.9 

32.1 

26.5 

28.3 

2.5 

2.6 

6.9 

6.5 

to gross value added (%) 

48 Total remuneration to employees 

9.9 

10.9 

4.7 

S.l 

4.2 

4.3 

1.4 

1.4 

l.l 

1.3 

to value of production (%) 

49 Gross fixed assets famiation (%) 

10.6 

23.7 

82.4 

15.6 

0.9 

51.7 

0.7 

43.2 

71.9 

217.9 

SO Growth in inventories (%) 

6.21 

-3.96 

82.08 

-11.65 

5.87 

9.12 

13.72 

172.15 

113.62 

87.39 
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cxpenditun; nn adverMstng in the year under 
review Thedebt^equityradoofthecompany 
sUNMJat.tSI percent in 199l*92,butin !99S* 
94 It hux come down to 145 per cenL The 
(.■ompany has announced a maiden dividend 
of 15 per cent for the year. 

The company achieved sales of 7.21 lakh 
mts of urea in the year against 4.25 lakh ntt 
in the previous year. The conqrany has been 
awanM the contract to handle 1.2 mt of 
imported urea valued at Rs 300 croce. The 
turnover of pesticides grew by 10.52 pm 
cent. The company claims that it has emer¬ 
ged as one of the largest suppliers of quality 
pesticides in the country. The company has 
expansion plans which are to be financed 
through internal resources and loans, in 
addition to a euro issue. The company plans 
to divmsify into sugar, petrochemicals, steel 
and power in a big way. It plans to invest 
Rs 5,300 crore in steel and power and pro¬ 
poses to set up a 1,000 mw power project 
involving an investment of Rs 3,500 crore 
and an export-onented HR coil project 
which will cost about Rs 2,000 crore. 
Andhra Pradesh or Kamauika is to be the 
possible location for the two projects. NFCL 
also has plans to manufacture sugar, indus¬ 
trial chemicals, alcohol and polymers, 
including their by-products. 

'The company has proposed doubting its 
urea capacity at Kakinada which will enable 
It to supply urea at internationally compet¬ 
itive prices to Indian farmers. To improve 
farm productivity, it will also be providing 
hybnd seeds, micro irrigation systems, plant 
protection chemicals, state-of-the-art farm¬ 
ing practices and better processing, storage 
and transportation of agriculture produce. 

lINDAL IRON 

New Projects 

Sajjan Jindal controlled J indal Iron and Steel 
(Jisco) has fered excellently with net sales 
going up by 82 per cent and operaung profit 
and net profit by 118 per cent and 104 per 
cent respectively in 1993-94. Increase in 
other incotne by 225 per cent has been the 
chief contnbutor to the rise in margins. 
Increase in taxation by Rs 25 lakh has been 
ofl^ by nil interest burden. Depreciation 
increased by 36 per cent. There has beoi a 
sharp increase in other manufacturing 
expenses. Margins would have been even 
hi^rbut for the fall in non-operating 
surplus by 89 per cent. The coinpany has 
far^ well in exports with exports increasing 
by 790 per emit, though imports too were 
higher by 577 per cent. The company has 
announced a dividend of 30 per cent against 
25 per cem in the previous year. 

The strong recovery of die automobile 
industry gave a boost to the steel imhistty 

and the company experiencedasharpgrowdi 

in turnover in the second half of the yw. 
The hot raiHng (hvi^ and the coated strips 


divisimi achieved 146 per cent «id 73 per' 
cent aqmcaty uUUsation, reipecdvdy. Dinhy 
the year the company commissioned shot 
rolling coil project which is import sub¬ 
stitutive. The company claims that it has 
gained a strong position in the flat steel 
market which it attributes to low production 
cosu, strong customer service and integrated 
operttions. 

The company successfully completed and 
commissioned the new continuous anneal- 
ing-cum-galvanising plant for 1,00,000 tpa 
ofgalvanised/CRCAcoilsandsheeU. It plans 
to undertake a further moderntsation and 
expansion programme wherdiy it will in¬ 
crease the capacity of the hot rollirqt division 


r«i • 

to2,80,000ipa. Itsexistiiq( chid roflhigplanl 
has been shifledtoTarapur with an expMled 
capacity of 50,000 tonnes to feed the 50 AM) 
umne gidvaniiing unit at Tarapur. Hie es¬ 
timated cost of this expansion-cum-diversi- 
fication |dan is Rs 250 crore which will be 
financed from the righu-cum-public issue of 
fully convertiUe debentures made last year. 
The exp^ion of steel making, hot rdting, 
cold roiling and gal vanisingcapacilies would 
make it self-suffiaent in taw materials and 
thus prove helpful in enhancing overall 
efRciency. The emnpany is now promoting 
an integrated steel plant widi a capacity of 
1.25 mt of steel per annum at Bdlary-Hospet 
in Karnataka. 


IN THE CAPITAL MARKET £FWlteim«tiiFoaod.tion 


H B Portffdio Leasing 

H B P(^^L|P LEASING, a part of the 
H B grouprisentenng thecapital rnarket with 
a public issue of 1,07.66,540 14 per cent 
unsecured fully convertible debentures 
(PCDs) of Rs 65 each at par for Rs 69.98 
crore, with one optional detachable uadabte 
warrant (CMDTW) with every deboiture. Each 
debenture of Rs 65 will be converted into 
one equity share of Rs 104tt a premium of 
Rs 55 per share at the expiry of nine mondis 
from the date of allotment H B Pmtfolio 
Leasing is the second largest (HivUe sector 
merchant banker in the country. It is a pio¬ 
neer in share shoppe, safety net and bought- 
out leasing. HBPL also undertakes private 
placement of securities with institutions like 
Fils who are registered widi SBBl and buys 
'khokas' from investors. The company pro¬ 
poses to expand its operations with an opti- 
muritmix of fund-ba^ and nonfund-based 
activities. It also proposes to undertake 
bought-out deals and substantially expand 
its investment and other fund-based activi¬ 
ties like bridge loans. The lead managers to 
the issue are SBI Capital Markets, Credit- 
capital Finance Corporation, Punjd) Capital 
Services and Canara Bank. The issue opens 
on December 19. 

« 

IBiidiistaii Agrigen^ks 

Hindustan Agrigenetics (HAL) specialises 
in tissue culture and hybrid seeds and is 
entering the capital market with a public 
issue of 26,40,000 equity shares of Rs 10 
each at par for Rs 264 liUdi for its proposed 
floriculture project. The company has till 
now set up opeiWions in nine states and has 
developed h^irid seeds for sunflower, cot¬ 
ton, jowar, bsjra, jowar fodder and mustard. 
The present prdj^ involves setting up of 
an export-oriented unit for die production of 
2.4 millien cut roses. The company also 
plans toenhanceits capacity forditueculture 
ffom 2 millian planito Co 3 miHkm |dant- 
leta. HAL has access to the latest fkxitedi- 


nology from the world’s largest flower 
exporting country through its technical 
collaboraticn and matk^ing tie-up with 
Noordam Consultancy of the Netherlands 
which specialises in breeding and propaga- 
titm of rose plants. The compuiy also has 
a strong in-hwse research btK which will 
save it fiom having to import technology. 
Theprpjetx has been ^ipraised by Risk Capital 
and Technology Finance (RCTTC) which is 
providing venture catntal assistance. The 
company also has equity participation fhMn 
Second India Investment FUnd, B V of the 
Netherlands, Morgan Stanley Asset Man- 
agemoit Inc of the US, Morgan Stanley 
Muhial Fund, Noordam Consultancy of the 
NetherlandsandMedibdOverseasofCypnis. 
The issue opens on December 16. 

Supriya Flianiiaceufkals 

Supriya Pharmaceuticals is engaged in the 
manufodureofsemi-syntheticpeniciUinbulk 
dwgs. The company markets its products 
domestically arid internationally. It now 
prapoaes to sell its bulk drugs directly to bulk 
consumers through a networii of whole- 
sdeia. The company has undertaken an ex- 
pgaskm-cum-diversificatitm programme to 
miae the bolt drug manufacturing capacity 
ham the present 100 tpa to ISO tpa, set up 
facilities to manufacture 30 tpa of ampicillin 
sodium as well as 6-APA mitirely for captive 
consumption, establish a formulation umt 
with a capacity of filling and packing 2 crore 
capsules of 250 mg md 31.5 lakh bottles of 
dry syrup of 60 ml each and seiupanin- 
houseR and D Idsoratory. With the proposed 
backward and forward integration the com¬ 
pany expects improved capacity utilisation 
and consequent opertting results. The project 
will involve a total outlay of Rs 7.54 crore, 
to part firunoe which the company is entering 
the capitarmaiket widi a public issueof 25 lakh 
eipiity shares of Rs 10 each at a premhim of 
Rs 10 per share for Ri 5 ctoie. The balance 
ofRi2J4at)iewiUbeftindedliythepKitn»- 
ten. The issue will open on December 26. 
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COMMENIARY 


V 

Election without Issues 

AjitRoy 

The entire political spectrum, stretching from the BJP at one end to the 
two cononumst parties at the other with Janata Dal and Telugu Desam 
in the middle, is fighting this round of elections within the framework 
of a national consensus. And behind this socio-political harmony, 
there Ues a basic structural consonance. 

PARLIAMENTARY elections based on Whatever the reasons, commentators 
universal adult franchise may not decide have noted that the issue of corruption 
a nation’s basic political course, except in which has played quite an explosive role 
special conjunctures, but they generally in the past is practically a non-issue this 
reveal the state of the polity and throw up time, although corruption has not really 
into prominence issues so far concealed in disappeared from the power complex, 
the subterranean seams of society. The Secondly, Ram Janmabhoomi and religious 
currenteiectoral processes in the two major fundamentalism in general have also lost 
southern states of Karnataka and Andhra their irresistible appeal at the moment. 
Pradesh are widely seen as holding the key Thirdly, even the question of the New 
to major developments in Indian politics. Economic Policy (Nl^) which appeared to 
particularly the future of the position of have sharply divided the nation into two 
P V Narasimha Rao as the prime minister- camps till some time ago seems to have 
cum-Congress(I) supremo and also the receded into the background. P V 
return of the Congressfl) to power in New Narasimha Rao, of course, often beats this 
Delhi after the Lok Sabha elections in early drum, but on a low key. On the opposition 
19%. Speciflcally, if Rao fails to win his side, .some odd voices like the leader of ihe 
home state for the party in this round, then, Karnataka Raitha Sangha, representing the 
it is Imid, his position as the party boss will narrow interests of affluent farmers, have 
faceaseriou8chalienge.Moreimportantly. brought this issue up in their restricted 
if the Congress(I)’s failure to witi^he two areas of operation. The BJP has also 
southern states this time is seen as a portent introduced this issue half-heartedly through 
of a similar result in the Lok Sabha polls its ’swadeshi’ promotion programme, but 
in 1996, then the Congress Party can most people would dismiss it as its tactical 
scarcely look forward to gaining even a ploy for regaining access to the mass mind 
manoeuvring position at the national level, in the face of the dwindling Hindu appeal, 
unlike in the last round, lacking any hope. The so-called parliamentary Left, the CPI 

as It does, of regaining a strong position and the Cn(M), have no noticeable role to 
in the two northern states of Uttar Pradesh play in the elections in these two states, 
and Bihar. * although in Karnataka, having failed to get 

Evmi when facing such a contingency, the desired conce.ssions from the Janata Dal, 
it is rather strange that this round of state these two parties between them have set up 
polls has not given rise to a bitter po/itica/ about two doren candidates. In Andhra 
clash, that is clash and confrontation based Pradesh they have as usual hitched their 
on policy issues. Most of the discerning wagons to NTR’s 'Chaithanya Ratham'. In 
commentators have noted that the elections any case, with the new turn in Jyoti Basu's 
in both Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh arc politics, that is. his new role as a champion 
being contested frankly on the sole issue of aspects of the NEP, particularly the 
of power without any ideational welcome to the MNCs, the Left can oppose 
embdlishmerns, so far as the real contenders 


Manmohaii Sink’s economic 'revolution' 
in a choked voice only. 

On the whole, the entire political 
spectrum, barring the Maoists and 
stretching fri»n the BJP at the Right-end 
to the two communist parties at the Left 
with the Juiata Dal and the Telugu Desam 
Party in the middle, is in reality flghting 
this round of elections within the framevrork 
of a defiKto national consensus - that is, 
without raising any fundamental issue evoi 
from within the presem system. 

The suspicion cannot be dismissed that 
behind this socio-political harmony.jthere 
lies some structural consonance, lliis can 
well be that all these 'mainstream* political 
parties stretching from the BJP to the CPs 
have their basic alignment with the middle 
strata in the cities and the countryside. The 
NEP has brought these middle strata easy 
access to their coveted consumer goods 
and ea.sicr money, along with hopes for 
better employment prospects. It is because 
of their middle class orientation that even 
the CPs, their professed Marxist orientation 
notwithstanding, are reluctant to alienate 
thetr main stKial base. 

lliere is, therefore, a sharper disjunction 
today between the basic ma.sses and the 
opposition forces. The industrial working 
class, artisans, unorganised sector workers, 
town poor as well as the pour and marginal 
peasants, agricultural workers and so on, 
have all been left in the lurch at the moment. 
Jyoti Basu’s ‘New Thought' has played a 
crucial role in this turnabout. 

Even within the framework of a national 
consensus of this sort, there was a scope for 
the CPs to focus more sharply than they have 
dime on many crucial issues. They have rich 
intellectual resources fur this j^. If they 
have failed in this sphere, it is not really due 
to intellectual sluggishness, but to the loss 
of the sense of direction. The loss of 
orientation and confusion on the global role 
of ‘globalisation’ today has practically 
immobilised the communists when the 
working class and democratic interests of the 
country are faced with grave threats. How 
soon and in which manner healthy trends will 
reassert themselves in the communist and 
Left movements remains to be seen. 


for power are concerned. The two . . ' ' ■ n ■ . 

^tioM are the underp^ Maoist the Attention of Authors 

People s War Group in Andhra Pradesh and 

the BahqjanaSmnaj Party (BSP) in both the The compulsjon to limit the size of issues on account of steepiy rising 
states. The fust explicitly operates from newsprint and other costs and a sizeabie backiog of materiai awaiting 

outside the presoit system wlule the second publication lead us to request that papers submitted for publication be not 

has the distinction of radical opposition to lo.OOO words, including tables and notes and references, 

the caste oppressirm within the present 

system. The rest of the political spectrum, ^ is helpful if contributions in word-processed fotmat are accompanied by 
it will iqipear.isgenenliy tuned to the mores floppychsccopies.inWordstarpreferably.TheiatterwMberetumedatter use. 

of the moment without serious disebrd. « ■■ ■ ..... .^... 






Jharkhand Area Autonomous Council 
One Step Forward or Two Steps Back? 

A K Roy 


h the agreement on the JharUtand Area Autonomous Council one step 
foryvard ortno steps hatk ■' Given the provision foreleniom and for 
etonomir autonomy, boss ever limited, it is defhntels not two steps hatk 
But there should also he no illusion that small lefoimotive steps suthas 
this one will lead to Jhaikhand the real piohlems in the wav of the 
emergence of whu h he elsewhere 


I 

THF jgrceHK‘m lui the Jharkhand Area Auto 
iiomous Touncil (JAAC) on Sepicmbor 27 
has iKMlcd a ni.sv tonirovcisv in iIk aica 
N^hilctho Jharkhand Mukti Morsh i (S) md 
Con{:rcs<> (I) hailed ii us a gu it ashicM.ni(.iit 
iniho‘'‘S year old innvcni<.m JMM(Mirdy) 
iiut Kh II itiva Janata Paitv hive sailed it i 
cii .a hoax I he L s'lt has endot sed the agiee 
mcnl bill 1 xpicssid doubt whether even this 
wouldK impicmenied The soinmonpioplt. 
ot Jhaikhand lie hnwevei non-cnihiisi is 
lit Soboththi viitorv protessionin I ivour 
ol tlK luici lilt III and tilt tall ot haiulh op 
posine II h IV e had lo be vviihdiawn Despite 
allthtdilliietio sbeiwttniht Kih ii eovtrii 
ineni and the tentit iheit is one unity Roth 
ill) not want lhatkhaiid So Iht qui aion 
aiiscs il Iht proposed J AA( isitillN.ihoax 
why IS Iht Bthai uovtii'meiii diiteiiiip ind 
It It IS leally a step towards Jh.irkhand why 
should tht ttniri be interested in its t irlv 
implenii illation * So Iht issue is double 
edeed h ivtnp both the I itts ind so should 
hi ptint into in detail 
the vast II itk ot niincial nth niea in the 
ht artlaiid ot liitli i with Us lulls and pineles 
pl.iins iiitl plait Ills IS tailed Jharkhand sintc 
loll): and there is i tlemaiid loi a scpii.ile 
stale with 18 disiiiiis ol Bihar (7‘)6^8 sq 
kni) three disirieis ol West Bcnual (26 864 
sq km), tour disiiiets ot Orissa (4*5 8‘)7 sq 
km) and two distnits ol Madhya Pradesh 
(JS 247 sq km) It has a population ot 4 eion* 
with )()|>ei ecnltnbals 15 pei eent st heduled 
I astes and 40 pel cent other bae k ward t asics, 
whith inelude Kudini Mahalos listed as SI 
till 1911 The demand takes us histoniiil 
root in the South West Prontici Agency 
tormed by the British in 1811 when all these 
ateas were a single unit with Chhotanagpui 
having Its hcadquai tei at tlh/aribag and wcie 
latei disinbuted amongst lirui stales when 
the agency was dissolved Though mrw all 
the eommumtics are up loi Jharkhand, the 
real price was paid by the tnbals in terms 
ot saenficesand stiuggles The tight otTilka 
Maujhi 11784) the Horevolt (1820). the Kol 
insurreetion (1812), the Santhai lebellion 
(1855) and the Blrsa movement (1895-1900) 
were the most notable among them The 
demand tor a separate state ot Jharkhand 


was ot t nurse raised by the Inbai leader 
Jaipai Siiighaltci inde|)cndcmc laipal.Singh 
give a memorandum to that etieet to the 
Slates Reorg.iiiisalion Committee in 1955 
Thi SRC reiceicd the demand on three 
grounds lack ol mbal maiorily (10 pi'r 
eent) ahsciiei ol link languageandceonomie 
imb.iianei in ihe si iic alter the separation 
ot the ail I ( ounieitng these ob|eetions a 
SI e oi.d mcmoiandum was given to Ihe prime 
minister in Delhi in 1971 bv the Jhaikhand 
P.iitv Icadii N r Horn and a third one by 
the teadei ol tin Jhirkliand C'o ordination 
C oinmillce (ICC ) B PKeshori in 1989 It 
mav he noted ih it ri volulionary insuigeney 
being the hasi ol the Jhaikhand demand 
Ihceoniepi ol ihi liberation ol the people 
IS inieiiwinid with that separ.iiion ot the 
iiea 

Siinilarlv the eoneepi ol Autonomous 
C'ouniil ilso e.irrKs a history behind it 
Uneven developmeni over eemtunes has 
ere ited in exiiimels sensitive problem ol 
Intelnal lolonialism in many puis ot the 
lountrv causing unrest lo mitigate the 
pi obk in the Constitiiiion pi ov idid Sc hedulcs 
V and VI thi lust lor the rest ol India and 
the other lor Assam detailing spe'iial 
nieasuies to bring Ihe neglected areas 
inhabited by ethnic minorities speeiallvihe 
tnbals onparwiibtheotliers Chholanagpur 
and Santhai Paiganas became scheduled 
areas in Bihar and al nbal Advisory C oune il 
(TAO was loitned with the ehicl minister 
as Its chairman to take special care under 
SchedulcN Similiirly exeniseswciecairied 
out to tackle the ethnic variety ot Ass.im 
under Schedule VI However the achieve 
meiit remained illusory N ither was 
backwardness icmoved nor wi n idcniities 
protected Dltimately Assam had to be 
divided into many states like Meghalaya. 
Nagaland, Mizoram Anmachal Pradesh and 
the last experiment ol Schedule Vi is in hot 
water in Bodoland with the call for a boycott 
ol the January election of the council 
Schedule V remainedcvcn morcineflectivc, 
icsultmgin the intensilicationot movements 
like Jharkhand To tame the tide ol unrest, 
the concept ol Autonomous Development 
Board came Legislation was enacted in 
1972 lor one such Development Board tor 
Chhounagpui and .Santhai Parganas with its 


headquarter at Ranchi with the chiet minister 
as Its chairman and the Congress (1) tribal 
leader KartickOi<um itsvice chairman with 
othei nominated members Souk Ks 1 crore 
w ere also sane I loncd Wlici e the money went 
nobody knows but there was neither 
autonomy nor development In 1977 the 
organisation was divided into three parts, 
one for South Chhotanagpui with its 
hcadquaitcr at Ranchi one toi North 
Chhotanagpur with Ha/aribag and one lot 
the Santhai Parganas with Dumka The 
division lurthcr devalued the oiganisation 
which was ultimately wound up in 1978 
Even alter this dismal experience an attempt 
was made to resunect the same discredit^ 
concept in j99l and legislation tor an 
Autonomous Development Boaid w as passed 
amidst noisv scenes in the Bihar assembly 
which IS pending bclorc the central 
government and now has to be withdrawn 
bcloic a new bill toi Ihe JAAf is taken up 

With the concept ot an Autonomous 
Development Board ihotoughlydisciit'itcd 
and the lormaiion ol i vcpaiaic s iii ot 
Jharkhand tiercels opposed by the lu ers 
both at Ihe ceniie and in the state a concept 
ol an Autonomous Coum il or a sub state 
was given birth to which though not a 
substitute toi a state is definilely a step 
qualitatively dittereni from the earlier 
concept with Its new provisions lor elec lion 
and a separate budget c omhining the essence 
ol Schedules V and VI This ni‘w conce{H 
IS the outcome ol the second stage ot the 
Jharkhand movement si.iricd by the JCC 
Ciitilysed bv 'he All Jharkhand Students 
Union (AJSII) in the latter halt ot the 8()s 
and led by B P Rcshori Kamdaval Munda 
R B Mahato Saniosh Kana Sura] Singh 
Bcsia and othei s The central govetnmeni 
W.IS toned to constitute a Committee on 
Jharkhand MatieistCOJM) wilhexperts like 
K S Singh Bhupendra Singh .md K N Piasad 
and Its own representatives K B Saxena and 
B S 1 alli to go into the problem in detail 
The COJM toured all Ihe four stales Bihar 
West Bengal. Onssa and Madhya Pradesh 
and presented a comprehensive report in 
1989 putting torward the concepts ot an 
Autonomous Council and asub-statc Before 
any decision could be taken on the COJM’s 
report Ihe elections came The subsequent 
Janata n.il government however called 
several meetings in 1990 tor imptcmcntaiion 
ot the concept but no conclusion could he 
ainved at due to rhe persistent instability ot 
the government and the lack ol unity amongst 
the Jharkhand leadeis The present JAAC is 
based on that report It is strange that when 
there IS so much ruiisc about the J A AC both 
in favour and against there is a deafening 
silence about the JCC and the COJM 

II 

It IS against this background that the 
proposed JAAC is to be judged including 
the meaning ol itspiovisions its differences 
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from the recommendations of the CX3JM, its 
compariscm with the similar Autonomous 
Councils of Oorithaland and Bodoland, the 
\ meritsoftheobjectionsraisedandthebearing 
‘ it is likely to have on the future of the 
Jharkhand movenwnt. 

The essential provisions of the JAAC 
accord are the following: 

(1 )The J AAC will cover ISdistrictsof Bihar 
(Chhotanagpur and Santhal Parganas). 

(2) Ninety per cent of the members of the 
JAAC will be elected and 10 per cent 
imminated for five years, llie Stale Elation 
Commission will demarcate the constituen¬ 
cies and conduct the elections. 

(3) A chairman belonging to the .scheduled 
tribes will be elected by the council and a 
vice-chairman will be nominated by the 
chwrman along with IS members of the 
council to form the executive council giving 
proper representation to the STs, SCs and 
OBCs. The chairman of the council will be 
the ex-officio chief executive councillor 
(CEC) and the vice-chairman the deputy 
CEC. The CBC will be the ex-officio vice- 
chairman of Bihar Planning Board. 

(4) A council secretariat will be set up headed 
by an officer of the rank of additional secre¬ 
tary of the government of India who will also 
function as the secretary of the general council 
and executive council. 

(5) The JAAC will have the power to legis¬ 
late, make by-laws and recommend legis¬ 
lation on matters assigned by the state 
government. 

(6) A fund called the JAAC fund will be set 
up under a separate sub-head within the state 
budget, to be utili.sed exclusively by the 
JAAC according to its budget without 
diversion. At least 25 per cent of the annual 
plan provision of the state will be allotted 
to the council. 

(7) The accounts of the council would he 
audited by the Comptroller and Auditor 
General and the report will be placed on the 
table of the state legislative. 

(8) The council will have powers to Till up 
vacancies in Class III and IV posts and create 
posts as per the norms of the state govern¬ 
ment. The existing branch of the Bihar Public 
Service Commission in the area will be the 
permanent branch of the commission. Sim¬ 
ilarly, a branch of the State Vidyalaya Seva 
Board will be set at Ranchi. 

(9) Till the aforesaid arrangements come 
into effect, the state government may ap¬ 
point a provisional general council compris¬ 
ing SO per cent members from MPs. MLAs 
and MLCs and SO per cent from among the 
Jharkhand movement leaders. 

(10) Any difference on the interpretation on 
any provision of the accord will be settled 
by the governor who alone will have the 
power to dissolve the council. In event of 
dissolution fresh election has to be held 
widiin SIX months. 

(I I) The coundl shall have powers in res¬ 
pect of 40 development subiects mentioned 
in the Annexure. such as heidth, PHED. 
water stl^y, PWD, irrigation, agriculture. 


small scale and cottage industries, tribal 
welfare, dairy development, forests (minus 
reserved forests), tourism, rural roads,‘hats' 
and bazaars, secondary education, hospitals 
(minus medical college!?), the district board, 
the panchayat samities, panchayats, etc. 

This impressive list of powers is decep¬ 
tive as; 

(1) The population under the propoiied J AAC 
asperthe 1991 census is 21,496,100 against 
Bihar's 86,374,465, i e, constituting 24.7 
per cent, which ctmtributes 70 per cent of 
the stale’s revenue. So the allotment of 2S 
per cent of the Plan budget is nothing more 
than what is the region’s due in proportion 
to the population. This proportion is now 
being spent also and so would make no 
difference to the area which needs special 
care. 

(2) The JAAC will have no say over the 
situation of non-Plan expenditures draining 
plan resources, which have been reduced 
to 10 per cent of the state’s total budget in 
1991 compared to 35 per cent in 1981. The 
size of Bihar's annual Plan in 1991-92, 
1992-93 and 1993-94 wasof Rs 2,251 crorc. 
Rs 2,203 crore and Rs 2,303 crore respec¬ 
tively, while the actual expenditure was 
Rs 694 crore, Rs 1,083 crorc and Rs 750 
crore respectively. Without a .say m the 
overall management of the state’s resources, 
development of a part of the state is hardly 
possible. 

(3) Thc JAAC has been given responsibility 
for certain departments, but not control ovci 
the officers given by the state government 
The nght of recruitment is illu.sory as there 
IS already a surplus of Class III and IV 
employees. 

(4) The nght to impose and collect taxes 
would he only on small local items which 
exclude the main .sources of revenue such 
as minerals, industrial products and the 
market lomplcxes. Without having any 


independent income and rcmainuig totally 
depmdent on a revenue- starved state govern¬ 
ment, the limited autonomy given to the 
JAAC wilt he even less meaningful. 

Comparing the JAAC with the Auto¬ 
nomous Councils of Gorkhaland and 
Bodoland and that proposed by the COJM, 
it is found Ih.ii they are ail conceived in the 
same vein with a provision for elections and 
limited powers of spending on certain 
subjects, which are al.so identical. The larger 
number ol subjects shown under the JAAC 
IS only the result ot sub-di vidiiig the siibjeets 
under othci councils without ,i single new 
subject. The scope of the lAAt’ .ippe.irs to 
be widerthan that of thcCioiklui.iiHlCouncil 
where alliKaiion ol no lixed peiccntage ot 
the Plan budget has been spelt out and no 
powers of recrutimcnt have been given. But 
in reality Gorkhaland's budget is also kept 
separate and is much larger in proportion 
compared to its area and population; and 
because of the topography and climate, the 
government emplos ei-s posted theicarc with 
the Gorkhaland authoiits vsliicii is strong 
enough to control any new lecruitincnt This 
I s tot.illy the opposite ot the situation existing 
in the Jharkhand area The powers ot the 
JAAC are detinitely less than those given 
to the Hixloland Autonomous Council (RAC) 
or those proposed by the COJM which 
include provisions to develop social aiul 
s ullur.ll features ot the region and to piot<. i 
the identity and ethos ol the iiiinontics In 
the BAC area Bodo will be the otlici.il 
l.inguagc The BAC will have powers to 
col Icct taxes f rom the tea gardens and conn ol 
the officers posted there. 

There is no justification foi naming the 
council JAAC us different from JAC 
(Jhuikhand Autonomous Council) as 
proposed by the COJM. Whilcadding ‘Area’, 
the JAAC has given up many vital rights as 
provided by the COJM to the JAC. such as: 
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(1) ‘’Jharkhand region contribute!) about 70 
per cent of the revenue to the state exche¬ 
quer; in return it receives 30 per cent for 
utilisation”; instead it should receive re- 
Nources “in proportion to the respective 
accruals" (para 37, chapter VI of the COJM 
report). 

(2) ‘The centnil government makes avail¬ 
able the share of the state of Bihar from its 
pixil of resources like income tax, customs 
duty, etc. in addition to allocation being 
made by the Planning Commission. *1716 
central government should determine the 
share of the Jharkhand region and transfer 
the funds directly to the Jharkhand admin¬ 
istration” (para 38). 

(3) "It [JACI must not only have a positive 
say in the selection of the officers coiKemcd 
with the development and administration of 
the area, but also the accountability ot the 
concerned officers lo the JEC [Jharkhand 
ExccutivcCouncil | should be fully secured” 
tpara .16) 

(4) Tribal and regional l>mguuge.s should 
he introduced at all stagev in .schools, col¬ 
lege . and universities." The COJM suggest¬ 
ed the selling up ot cultural authonties "under 
ihc aegis ot the zonal cultural centres located 
at Santiniketan". the establishment ot a 
Jharkhand Cultural Academy, a Vidya.sagar 
('eniral licstitutc ot Education at Karmataur 
.md a Jh.irkhand Rural Development Train¬ 
ing Institute in each blwk (paia 45) 

It may be noted that some ot these 
provisions which have been left out in the 
pic.sciii ,tc(.ord were present in the agreement 
reached last year in Delhi (August 28,1993). 
When the final bill is presented (it and when 
It is) at least the name JAAC should be 
changed to JAC and CHC to JEC and the 
suggestions ot the COJM should be 
incorporated to make the limited autonomy 
a meaningitil exercise. 

The JAAC is being opposed on three mam 
grounds; 

1 1) The demand tor a region comprising 28 
districts with an area ot 1,87,646 sq km and 
a population of 4 crore covering four .states 
has been trimmed to 18 districts ot Bihar 
with an area of 79.638 sq km and a pop¬ 
ulation of 2 crore. This objection was coun¬ 
tered by the COJM on the ground that there 
was less support for Jharkhand in the other 
three states. So it suggested that the JAC 
should be constituted for the districts in 
Bihar to start with. The area originally 
proposed for Gorkhaland had al.so been 
trimmed to e!itabli.<ih the council. Moreover, 
the Jharkhand leaders also did not stick to 
one area. The Jharkhand demanded 1^ Jaipal 
Singh had an area of 63.856 sq miles and 
a population of 16,37,177 (1951) and ex¬ 
clude many of the present 28 districts but 
included Mirzapur district of UP and a part 
of Gaya and Bhagalpur. Even today the 
Jharkhand leaders in their enthusiasm are 
adding one district after another to their 
Jharkhand and in this process the whole of 
Bihar might come under Jharkhand so that 


the present state would not need any division 
but only renaming. 

(2) The second objection is over the limited 
and vague powers. This ot>)ection has sub¬ 
stance, as discussed above, and can be met 
at least partially by incorporating the left out 
recommendations of the report of theCQJM. 
It should be borne in mind that not only the 
lack of economic development but the threat 
to the identity of the region also haunts 
Jharkhand, it being an industrial area and 
the influx ot outsiders between 1951 and 
1991 having already brought down the 
percentage of the tribal population from 
44.5 per cent to 31.31 per cent in Santhal 
Pargana.s. from 15.33 to 11.90 per cent in 
northChhotanagpur and from 52.75 to48.49 
per cent in south Chhotanagpur. warranting 
strict enforcement of some of the provisions 
of .schedule VI of the Constitution. 

(3) The third reservation is political, based 
on the age-old distru.st which has now in- 
cicused after the failure of the state govern¬ 
ment U) take steps on JAAC within Novem¬ 
ber 15. The COJM report .says; "The 
Jharkhand problem has to be tackled in the 
spirit of goodwill, amity, rea.sonableness 
and accommodation." This is exactly what 
IS lacking.Thc matter becomes complicated 
as Ihc area wears multi-party political colours, 
with Its 81 assembly seats divided among 
JMM (S and M) 19. BJP17. CtMigres.s(l) 21, 
Janata Dal 11 and Ihe Left 7. While the 
majority support Jharkhand, but under their 
own leaderships with names like Vananchal. 
The problem has become worse as the accord 
ha.s come when the movement was on a 
decline and the blockade had fizzled out 
leaving a political vacuum in the area 
without a leadership enjoying unquestioned 
authority. 

lU 

The question remains whether the JAAC 
accord is one step forward or two steps back 
on the way to Jharkhand. It is definitely not 
two steps back since there is the provision 
for election and tor economic autonomy, 
however limited that may be. It is also being 
said that once the Jharkhand leaders taste 
power and Ihe comforts of office they will 
forget the struggle for Jharkhand But that 
depends on the character of the leaders; this 
is a necessary te^ which the leaders have 
lo pass. Even India’s independence had to 
pass through the 1935 Constitution under 
which the nationalist leaders assumed office 
only ro leave it for the greater struggle when 
(hat call came later. Moreover. Jharkhand 
is not a leader-based mo vement, bin is deeply 
rooted in the sentiment of the people. At the 
same time, there shiwld also not be any 
deception that the adding up of such small 
reformative steps would lead to the real 
Jharkhand of people's expectations. In one 
of the memorandums justifying the demand 
for Jharkhand it was said; "Jharkhand area 
has its own special characteristics. This 
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special characteristics is its geographical 
balance, social equality, economic partici¬ 
pation. historical adjustments, political 
democracy, religious naturalism and 
participation of all in the held of art and 
literature. This special characteristic is fading 
away due to internal colonisaiton." But the 
phenomenon is not that simple One 
characteristic of |he Jharkhand movement 
is that when the possibility ol having 
Jharkhand becomes remote all become 
supporters of Jharkhand, but when it comes 
near everyone separates on one plea or the 
other. Even out of the 18 districts of Bihar, 
voices have been raised for a separate Kolhan 
or Santhal Parganas. One explanation may 
be that the parties and leaders arc playing 
a political game with Jharkhand without 
really wanting Jharkhand. But at the same 
time it has to be recognised that (here are 
divisive trends within Jharkhand that surface 
whenever the movement reaches a decisive 
pha.se. So unles.s these divisive forees are 
correctly identified, the battle of Jharkhand 
cannot be won. 

It may be noted that Jharkhand is n,'> like 
Mizoram, Nagaland or M^halaya. not only 
because of its vastness but also because of 
Its basic features, ft has hills and jungles, 
plains and plateaus, sparkling cities and dark 
hinterlands. Darkness under light is 
Jharkhand. Tribes, non-tribals and people of 
so many ethnic varieties li ve here. The tnbals 
also have different origins; Australoids, 
Dravidians and mix^. There arc so many 
religions, languages, customs and even 
appearances, ft has a working class from all 
parts of the country. There is one common 
factor. That is exploitation, making 
Jharkhand a land of the expioiied and the 
downtrodden C ulturally also there are m,iny 
things in common but there arc ditiercnces 
too. With both (he features, Jharkh.mdi is 
a developing nationality and not a de velo(xxl 
already existing one; it is at the cross-roads. 
So the struggle for Jharkhand has to perform 
a double task, ft has to unite Jharkhand 
society by strengthening the common bonds 
and eliminating the divisions to make it 
develop as one cultural unit and then separate 
it from the rest as a state. The two combined 
make it the liberation of Jharkhand. 

What are the forces standing in the way 
ofthe unity ofJharkhandi society and stalling 
the Jharkluuidstniggle?lt is capitalism whose 
effect on Uie growing Jharkhandi society is 
constmitly releasing divisive forces tearing 
its every part and feature. There may be a 
rush for power characterising Jharkhand 
politics on (he surface, but beneath that the 
process of the making of the Jharkhand 
society is already on a backward march, 
weakening the common liictors thiu bind the 
variety of people. Communalism. casicism 
and ethnic violenoe have appeared, which 
were unknown in these areas. Instead ol 
developing the common local language, 
existing languages are getting siAdividedas 
Khorta and Kurmeli are being pushed into 
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ihc hdck^nnind yielding plate tn Hindi, 
Didu and rnglish which have no loots in 
the area As a giouiut (or nut recommending 
a Ihai khand stale ihc C()JM rcict s to the rise 
< o( diMstve (ones in tlie country without 
elahoraling ilie unit cause and naiuic ot 
these divisive loices It is the dilution ol (he 
vicialisi lontem ol our politics that has 
unleashed divisive Ion cs in the country this 
has nothing to do with the demand lor .1 new 
slate such as Jhaikhand Riiiherthc divisive 
lorcCs are most .iciive when* the state has 
already been lormed and is developed sue h 
.IS 111 Pun) lb So It IS iioi the demand loi a 
new state nor even (he l.ic k ol development 
ot some pans that is (liieatenmg the unity 
ol the countty but the diieclion ot develop 
ment It inav be noted that capilalisni m its 
initial stage allei the iiKriisirial revolution 
cieated centripetal foices in sonety 
dissolving the petty |iaiticularisnis ol the 
leudal eia and created a nation slate Rut 
(he same capitalism m its eia ot decline is 
gcncraiiim ventiilugal loice% le.irmgcven a 
dcvcIopc'cKiationaliiy and dividing even an 
established state as has been pioved in the 
erstwhile Sov lel I Inion and the („ast Luiopean 
enuntiies Under socialism (hev lived in 
peace under capilalisni they aie patting in 
tears Itihedireciionot India sdevelopment 
remainscapitalislic asmanilestedeven mcnc 
bluntly under the new econoniic policy the 
condition ot this multi lingual multi 
leltgious multi-ethnic coimiiy would not Ix' 
ilillerenl And this would allect niosr a 
growing society siiih as that ol lhaikliand 
Hence the double edged struggle ol 
lhaikh ind knitting a society into a unit and 
Its sufiaiation lor making a state is mvaiiably 
connected with the snuggle against 
capitalisnitoestablishasocialistoidei which 
alone can create lharkhand and guiianiec 
the unity ol India At this political )iniclure 
when ruitioniilism has become weak and 
diluted with the aciveiil ol (he nuiltinalionals 
and the l(Hal houigeoiste has lost its anti 
impcii.ilist hir.iciei the only cementing 
bond that leninns is that ol the socialist 
values M the lime ol independence iheic 
were 14 states now the number has become 
26 and one study says (hat India slioiilci have 
at least S4siaiesloi the balanced development 
with all Its lealuies So (heic is nothing 
wrong in the demand iui sepaiate states ol 
Jharkhand Uttarakhand Vidaibha Konkan 
and ('hattisgaih specially when India s 
vision IS unity in diversity But (his is only 
(losstble when the diveisity is without 
discnminaiion. which is not possible in this 
exploilaiivc system So Ihc enemy ol 
Jharkhand is nctlher the slate nor the centre 
hut capitalism und its success is connected 
with (he change ol the system and rcvtoration 
ot socialist values tn politics Tins calls tor 
not iresh negotiation with the centre or a new 
deh.ac on TV. but lot a ‘Hul ol Sidhu Kanu 
Ol an UIgoolan' id Bitsa Munda - a 
beginning ol whu h can already be seen in 
the aicM under the name ol 't^khand' 
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Remembering A R Des^ 

Indra Munfcbi 
DenzH Saidanha 


A R Desai’i loncem did tu>t stop at theoretual analvus, hut extended 
to include expressum of solidarm and support to groups and people 
struggling against injustice With energy, enthusiasm and courage, 
which Lould only come pom a deep commitment he addressed 
meetings, attended workshops, participated in demonstiations nil the 
last days oj his life So while we mourn his passing, it is a time also to 
lelehrate a life which was so creative and purposeful 


1HH news ot A R Desai's sudden dcjib 
on November 12 came as u shock to his 
tnends and admirers He had been very 
ictivc tind one could hardly have imagined 
lhal the end was so close To many ol us 
uho have associated closely with him lor 
'c’voial ycais the tecline ol loss is 
ovciwhelming As Dhiren Narain said A 
l< Dcsai seemed so iiulcsiiuctible Howevci 
one c<aiiioi help Icehng that while we mourn 
the passing ot Dr Desai tas wc students 
altectioiialcly called him) il is a time also 

10 celebrate a lilc which was so cicitive 
mil purposetui 

A R Desai was born on April 16 l‘)IS 
It Nadiad in (Vntral (lUiaiat In his caily 
years he was mnuciiccd bv hts laihti 
R imanlil Vismtlal Desai a well known 
litierateui whoiiispiudthc youthinCiiijaiat 
in the lOs A K Desai took pail in stucieiil 
inoveiiu nts in K iiod.i Siii it and Honihas 
lie giaduaicd liom the Dnisirsiiv ol 
Donibay seemed a law dcgic'c and a PhD 
in Sociology under <i S Ghuryc Iroiii the 
sameunisersity in 1946 In 1947 he manicd 
Mcera Desai Nccrabcn to us who has done 
pioncciing woik in the held ol women s 
studies 

A k Dtsai s political activities led him 
III |om the ( omiminisi Patty ol India but 
iHcausc ol ideological ditteicnics he 

11 signed Irom the party in 19 Desai 
closely studied the work- ot Maix and 
bngels and the wnitncs ol I eon I iotsk> 
by whom he was very much inlluenccd In 
195^ he became a member ol the 
Revolutionary Soci ilist Patty but when he 
lelt tonsil amts on his expressing his views 
m the p iity jmiinal he resigned Irom the 
RSP as well in I9K1 He continued with 
Ins political work in the lollowing yeais 
ihhough tormally he did not belong to aii> 
pany Aciidcmics and political activists 
would meet at his residence and discuss 
wide ranging issues between cups ol 

masala tea' and snacks Friends and 
acquaintances passing ihiough Bombay 
made it a poirti lo visit him and cnioycd 
his and Neoraben’s wai mth and hospitality 
fcvcii when disagieemenis cKcuricd there 
was no hitlcrness or malice Desai's 


ideological commitment did not make him 
iniolcrant and petty instead it made him 
a very sensitive humane and large hearted 
()crsnn He stands as a model in this regaid 
A R Desai started his academic career 
in 1946 ds a lettiirCr ol Sociology at 
Siddharth C oMcgc in Bombay and toincd 
the Department ol Sociology ol Bomhiv 
(Iniveisil) III I9SI In 1969 ht bet ime 
prolessor and head ol the department a 
post he held till his ictircmcnt in 1976 It 
was during this lime that weeame in contact 
with A R Desai on the umverstts campus 
lictaisedalargt numhci ol issues provided 
explanations and encouraged us lo think 
loi ourselves Heollciedapcispcctiveand 
cxpllined a number ot problems which 
bothcicd us It that time Itidi i s 
undeidevclopmcnt poverty, the naliiie ol 
the St 111 , 11110111 ! others We lelt tree to 
walk into his olliit ind in spite ol the 
odicial ri sponsibilitics is the he id he 
dways in idc time lor us The 70s was a 
signilitani dccalc with lelt student 
movement growing in many paits ol the 
woild ind III India Manj ol us wcie 
intiuenced bv it Wc tut tied lo Marxism in 
Hie seaich loi solutions to in|usiicc 
iixc|u,iliiv and cxploitaticm A R Desai w.is 
1 soiiice ol inspii ition m oui elloits to 
undi islandoiii society Ills was a relentless 
quest 111 which thcie was little linii lor 
despair and he earned it on w ith optimism 
till the end 

I he laige amount ol work produced bv 
Desai IS testimony lo the missionaiy /cal 
with which he carried on his endcavoui 
He authoied edited and compiled a large 
number ol books llis piontMog studies 
were Soi itil Hmk^iounil of hulian 
Nulionuli'iiii II94K) and Hctent Tiinds in 
liuluin Nulunuihsin (I960) In them he 
cleveloiicd the Marxist loimework looutline 
the growth ol capitali m in India He 
provided an analysis ol the emergence ol 
the various social torccs which radically 
ulteicd the economy aud society in India 
wiihin ine context ot colonialism 7 he sutc 
which emerged in India alter independence 
he postulated, was a capitalist state 7 he 
thcHie ot I he relation liel ween the state and 


the capitalist class was explored in many 
ot his writings To him, tlie administrative' 
level apparatus ot state performed the twin 
functions ot protecting the propertied 
classes and suppressing the struggles ol the 
exploited groups 

in India s Path of tieselopment (1984) 
he took on the traditional communist 
parties and the Marxist scholars who spoke 
ol alliance with the ptogressivc bour¬ 
geoisie, of semi-tcudalisni ol foreign 
imperialist control over Indian economy, 
and who postulated a (wo stages theory 
ot revolution or ficcepted a ‘peaceful 
pailiamentary road to socialism in India 

A R Desai s works include a number of 
edited volumes on lural sociology 
utbanisation laboui movement peasant 
snuggles modeliiisation icligion .ind 
democratic rights 7hey arc a rich source 
ot reference material tor students 
researchers and ac ii visis fn his two volumes 
entitled Ptasani S/rirgg/ei in India (1979) 
ind Agianan Siiugitli\ in India tif'ri 
huh pt lull me (1986), Desai has compiled 
excellent matciial on peasant stiuggk^. i 
India during colonial rule and alter 
independence The difference in the 
character of struggles then and now is 
highlighted Agiaiian struggles at present 
Desai suggests are waged by the newly 
1 merged piopcrtied classes <is well as the 
.igi.irian poor especially the agrarian 
prolct.iii.il The loirnei light for a greater 
share III the liuiis ol development I he 
pool compiiang paupciiscd peasants ind 
laboureis belonging to low castes and tribal 
comiiiumiies struggle lor survival and toi 
1 better life loi themselves This Dcsai 
inaintaiiied could he achieved only by 
1 idicallv transforming the exploitative 
lapilalisi svsteni in India 

Die theme ol the state was cxploicd in 
seve lal of his studies In \iah and Sin u n 
in India 1197^) Desai provided a ciitiuuc 
ol the Ihcoiies ol modelnis ilion .icceptecl 
by large nunibcis ol ac.idcinic 
establishments He cleailv slated that in 
rcalitv Ibec oncept ass no model msation 
on capitalist path as ii dcsiiahlc value 
premise It howevci servesj,isav.iluable 
ideological vehicle to the ruling class 
puisuingtheeapilalistpath Desai lemaikcd 
on the absence ol a comprehensi ve analv sis 
ot the class chaiactcr class role and the 
ecoiioiiiic repiessivc ideological (unctions 
of the post independence Imh.in stale by 
Marxist stholau in mans ol his fatei 
works he pursued the iheiiit ot the 
lepiessivc role ol the state and the mowing 
resisl.iiice lo it 

In Viidatnni of Deimnialii Kiiiht^ in 
liitlui ll^dhl Rtpii sMon and Kisisianii 
III India 11990) / ipaiidini. (natmminUd 
lauli will ss and Ontaiimd Sliiif>i;li\ 
(1991) and Stall and Ripi issim l uliiiit 
(I994j)0inilywiihWilIrcdD ( osti Desai 
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Miighlights the violation of the democratic 
nghts of minorities, women, slum dwellers 
in urban India, press and other media by 
■he state. He brings together extremely 
^valuable material including pamphlets, tact* 
Hiiding committee reports, petitions, 
editorials, documents, investigative reports, 
<,tatements and articles which will be used 
by students, researchers and human rights 
.ictivists for many years to come. In his 
own words, these volumes “unfold... the 
stem iron fist, under the velvet glove of 
the Constitution and other devices of the 
government, which the state has forged to 
luguiate. control and repress the vast mass 
ol poor citizens...". The “elementary 
aspirations, demands and assertions of the 
economically-exploited classes and 
.socially, politically and culturally 
oppressed sections of the Indian people, 
for satisfying basic needs, elementary 
human rights, such as the right to live as 
dignified human beings, in fact, even to 
survive are viewed with aiarm by the rulers 
and are being suppressed by adopting more 
and more brutal and sophisticated 
techniques of repression”. In this .scenario 
as the state gets more and more brutal, the 
urban and the rural poor, the marginalised, 
the minorities, are left with little option but 
to resist and struggle. These struggles, he 
points out, become more intense, 
widespread and organised, exploding the 
myth of the welfare .state propagated by the 
ruling classes. The struggles take on various 
forms; constitutional court battles, 
processions, strikes, dhamas, satyagrahas, 
and militant individual and mass action. • 
The people arc compelled to resort lo force { 
when the ruling classes and their si.ite j 
launch a brutal assault leaving no pc.u ef ul ; 
or constitutional channel lor redress ul I he I 
economic, political, .social, culiiir.il.' 
educational, religious, and gender policies [ 
adopted by 'he state, Desai observes, have ^ 
had adverse effects on the overwhelming 
majority of the Indian people. This has ‘ 
resulted in widespread revolts among the ' 
people. The rulers are slowly shedding 
their democratic mask and transforming i 
the state into virtual military-police rule, i 
Dcsai notes with concern. f 

A R Dcsai was intensely sensitive to the ' 
growing lawlessness and the hra/enj 
violation of democratic nghts by the Indian 1 
state. To quote Upendra Baxi’s appropnate, 
comment on him. “Akshay Dcsai has been. 
among the veryfew eminent Asian thinkers,, 
and is perhaps a solitary Indian thinker, to | 
feel tormented by the expanding frontiers 
of state lawlessness and the illegality of 
(class) rights and is a pioneer... pedagogue 
of popular illegalities. Unlike most other 
social theorists, the law and the constitution 
for him are not fugitive figures, rather he j 
conceives the law as dynamically providing' 
the basis for hegemony as well as signposts < 


of and for struggle. Akshay Desai is a 
theoretician of the concrete practices of 
power and resistance to power; in an 
intellectually more engaging milieu he 
would have grown into India’s own 
Foucault. His abiding archival labours in 
depicting state violence and brutality and 
popular struggles provide endless insights 
into the nature of contemporary India’s 
political economy of violence, terror and 
illegality. More than any other Indian 
thinker, Desai has continually illustrated 
how the Indian stale skilfully combines 
both the rule of law and reign ot terroi into 
the hegemonic ta.sks and apparatuses of 
governance” (in Ghanshyam .Shah (cd). 
Capitalist Development; Critical Essays. 
Felicitation Volume in Honour of Frof A 
E Desai, Bombay. Popular Prakashan. 
1990: 185). . 

A R Desai’s concern did not stop at 
theoretical analysis, but extended to include 
expression of solidarity and support to 
groups and people struggling against 
injustice. A number of his hooks were 
dedicated to anonymous brave fighteis 
against the ruling classes for establishing 
an order with a human face. His own 
struggle was manifested in his writings, 
but even more in his close association with 
organisations and individuals, both 
academics and acti vists, who were engaged 
in diftercni tornis of protest and resis¬ 
tance. With cncigs. enthusiasm and courage 
which c.in onlv some from a deep 
commiinieiii lu- .nldiesscd meetings. 


attended workshops, participated in 
demonstrations and morchas till the last 
days of hts life. 

Both academics and activists found in 
him a friend ready to help in innumerable 
ways. Activists working on issues as diverse 
as human rights, trade unions, women, 
child labour, caste, environment, and 
minorities were in close contact with him. 
Despite the political differences they might 
have had with him, they always .sent their 
publications to him, invited him and turned 
to him for advice. They consulted him on 
organisational, political and even personal 
problems. As one ucadcmic-aclivisi Iriend 
observed, it did not matter to Desai to 
which shade of the left one belonged He 
was always ready to communicate. He 
iranscended these differences. In fact, he 
was ready to listen without even being 
patronising. He had immense faith in 
activists and this gave a lot of confidence 
lo them 

A R F/csai was completely at home with 
academics and with grass roots activists, 
among intellectuals and workers, in 
seminars and in processions, with young 
and old This was because in his own person 
he had been aide lo integrate academic 
woik with .iciivism With indomitable 
eiieiey he puisucd his goal as a duty to his 
jicoplc .md society We will mi.ss A R 
Desai's waiinih. encouragement and his 
keen insights into various aspects ol reality. 
Wc shaio ihc loss with Nocr.ibcn and their 
son Mihii 
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WEST BENGAL 

Human Rights Abuse 
Continues Unchecked 

Biren Roy 

The lA-ft Front in West Bengal runs its government by compromising 
with the police, lest its stability is disturbed Not surprisingly, the 
government's record of human rights violations is shameful. 


WHEN the Lett Front led by the CPKM) 
assumed governmental power in West 
Bengal in June 1977. it took some 
important steps in detence ot civil liberties 
and human rights. It is well known that 
during almost a decade prior to 1977. 
especially from 1970-76, many ‘Naxalites’ 
were killed inside jails, in police lock-ups 
01 even on open streets. Many CPKM) 
activrsts weic al.so killed, e.specially troin 
1972. Hundreds were imprisoned. The 
previous Congress ministry was vehe¬ 
mently criticised tor hushing up all the.se 
murders and lor its refusal to lake any step 
against the police. 

Alter Its lormation, the l^ft Fiont 
government released all political prisoners, 
inespcctive ot their political ideology 
In early 1978, it set up the Haratosh 
Chakrahorty Commission and the Shurma 
Sarkar Commission to enquire into murder 
with political motives by public servants 
or by anti-socials aided and abetted by 
public servants and atrocities by police and 
jail authorities on 'citi/.cns on political 
grounds, respectively. The government also 
declared that it would not use the police 
again.st democratic struggles. All these, 
welcome steps were hailed by democratic 
people, including different civil liberties 
oignnisations such as the As.sociation for 
Protection ol Demociatic Rights (APDR). 
Hut as days passed by, the situation turned 
out to be otherwise. Only one of the two 
commissions completed its work. But no 
action was taken against any police official 
or other public servants on the basis of 
the interim recommendations made by 
one ot the commissions or the Final report 
of the other. 

There have been numerous violations of 
human rights and civil liberties during the 
17 years of Left Front rule. There have 
been deaths in police lock-up and custodial 
rapes and police firings on democratic 
struggles. 

According to the APDR. the number of 
custodial deaths from 1977 to 1994 
(September) is 182 and the number of 
custodial rapes 63. This cannot be claimed 
to be a complete record. In case of custodial 
rapes, only in one case, that is in the 


Phulbagan case, have the guilty police 
personnel been punished. No police 
personnel have been punished in cases of 
custodial deaths. In such cases, the police 
generally comes up with the story of suicide 
or cardiac arrest as to the cause of death. 
But persons related to the victims allege 
that dcatti has been caused as a result of 
police torture inside the lock-up. Justice 
Dilip Basu of Calcutta High Court gave an 
important judgment about two ycais ago 
on a writ petition tiled in this connection. 
He awarded compensation of Rs I lakh in 
acascof custodial death and also suggested 
detailed measures to he adopted to 3.scertain 
the truth as to the cause of the death. But 
untortunately no compensation have been 
paid by the state government in any case, 
though representations were made to the 
government tor this purpose nor any 
measure has yet been adopted as suggested 
by justice Basu. 

Though the dcci.sion not to use the police 
against the democratic movement has been 
largely kept in the case ot movements 
launched bv constituents of the ixft Front, 
It has been repeatedly violated in the casg 
of movements by the non-Left Front left 
or in case ol spontaneous protests by the 
people. The APDR has identified about 
100 cases of police Firing on democratic 
movements in ditierent parts of the state 
between 1979 and September 1994. In .such _ 
Firings innixent people have been killed. 
The victims in most cases belong to poorer 
.sections ol the people, whose interests the 
Left Front government claims to serve. 

Some glaring examples can be cited. 
On August 31. 1990, when a 12-party 
combination comprising of the SUCI and 
some naxalile groups was agitating against 
transport fare rise, the police resorted to 
firing, killing one SUCI activist. On 
September 21, 1990 when workers of the 
Gouti Shankar jute mill resorted into a 
spontaneous protest against non-payment 
of their dues, the polic» resorted to firing 
killing one worker. One may recall the 
firing at Baguiat, a suburb of Calcutta, on 
September 26,1990. When people enraged 
over continuous power failure during the 
puja festivals set up a road block, the police 


resorted to firing, killing three persons and 
injuring many others. The local CP1(M) 
also protested against this firing which was 
resorted to without any invocation or 
warning. The government refused to order 
a judicial enquiry or pay compensation. 
But a non-official Human Rights Tribunal 
with two former judges of the Calcutta 
High Court found evidence that an innocent 
passerby was killed by police bullets and 
recommended compensation. The matter 
was taken to the high court which ordered 
the state government to pay compensation 
but it has not yet been paid. Many more 
such instances can be cited. 

The latest incident of police firing took 
place on September 21. This year at the 
Sealdah railway station in connection with 
ticketless travel by a college teacher on a 
suburban train. The police resorted to firing 
killing six persons and injuring more than 
SO. The police as usual came with the plea 
that Ihetc was no alternative for the police 
othei than to resort to firing. But a fact¬ 
finding team of the APDR found the finng 
unwarranted. It also found that the jhyiice 
did not even follow the guidelines of the 
National Police ('ommission of 1980 in 
this case. A judicial enquiry has been 
ordered by the state government and it is 
hoped that the truth will be ascertained. A 
protest bandh called by CongressM) on 
.September 23 met with complete suciess 
throughout the state. 

When a firing takes place, the police 
always claims that the mob was riotous and 
no alternative was left to the police other 
than to resort to firing. Unfortunately the 
state government always defends the police 
action and has never condemned the police 
fui resorting to firing. The same plea was 
given by the police during the (Congress 
regime prior to 1977 and the Congress 
mini.sters defended the police actions. The 
.same thing is being iv^catcd by the Left 
Front government. Jyoti Basu as the leader 
of the opposition at that time condemned 
police actions and bitterly criticised the 
Congrc.ss and its government, but now Jyoti 
Basu as the chief minister defends police 
actions. The matter has moved a full circle. 

After police firing at the Sealdah station 
Jyoti Basu made a statement in the state 
assembly on September 22. He admitted 
that from Januaiy 1993 to July 31 this year 
there had been 212 cases of police firing 
in which 84 people had died and 765 persons 
had been injured. He further added that 
police firings in 90 per cent cases were 
against anti-socials. One does not know 
whether this 90 per cent also includes 
movement launch^ by the non-Left Front 
left and spontaneous prote.st$ of the people. 
Another question arises whether the police 
has a right to fire indiscriminately on even 
‘anti-socials’. It is to be noted though the 
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(toticc .ilwayh put iurward the pica of 
vandalism and notoua mobs, in no cd>c of 
police tiring has thcie been a conviction 
lor noting 

TIumgh not in all cases ot police firing. 
At least in .seven ^ascs judicial cnquitics 
wttic ordered No police personnel have 
been punished even when the commission 
has found the police action uniuMilied 
Beginning with the intciiin tecom- 
niendations of the Haralosh C'hakiahoiiy 
('omniission lilt now no police otiu cr .ind 
personnel have hcHMi citlier condemned or 
punished hveii Riimi (liiha Neogv who 
earned intcin.iiional noioiieis in Ihe 
Aichun.i Guha case was not suspended 
while III sctvice llumgh such action was 
icpcalcdls demanded by civil libcrlics 
organisalions and many piogiessi ve people 
All this has emboldened the police, which 
lias beconu' liiegci-happy The la:lt Front 
luns lie governmeni bv compromising 
with the police lest its stabililv is 
dtstutbed Tlic I,ell I rout governmeni s 
tee Old ol human rights violations is. to say 
Ihe least, shanfctiil, even it it may not he 
as bad as that ol Fiiii|ab. Andhra Piadcsh 
Ol Tamil Nadu 

The people seem lo he not scry 
cnthiisiasiic about ludiciai commissions 
Fiistly. then work is iiioidinatcly slow 
The lepori ol ilic Banl.tki ('ommission 
which was SCI up about ihiee yeais ago is 
still awaited though some ol Ihe culprits 
weicconvicied within two years The Y usut 
( omintssion set up lo enquire into police 
firing during the Ballyc’ungc by election 
on lune 8. 1W2 is yet to linisli its work 
Moieovei. the si.ne goveinnieni li.is not 
acted III accoid.incc with the lecom- 
mendaiions ol the commissions The 
(iangiilv ( onimission set up to enquiie 
into police hung .u Sealdah station is yet 
to st.iii Its woik 

rile centi.ii coveinmeni has set up a 
N.iiional llum.m Rights ('ommission 
whaievei its mspiialion may be Though 
the commission h.is not vet been vers 
hciplul in icinedving human tights 
violations at least it has pointed out abuses 
of the lADA I he st.itc government also 
called .1 iiic'cimg on Socember 16, 1W2 
10 .inmiimc e the pioposal ol a Stale Human 
Rights Commission hut ili.ii commission 
has not yet been set up 

The pioblem ot hiinian lights is being 
debated and iliscussqd all osei the woild 
it IS high lime that the state govcinmeni 
takes siitliible steps lo icin iti the tiiggci- 
happy police and punish the police 
pcisoimel guilty ol gioss violations ot 
human iiuhts Otherwise the image ol Ihe 
latli Fioni and its goseinmeni will be 
crossly i.iinished Will iheCPI(M) leadeis 
p.iv aiteiilion to this problem’ 
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Idatitifying Scheduled IHbes 

The Gowari Thigedy 

Sharad Kulkarni 

The ghastly event of Novemhet 23 in Nagpur in vsimh over 125 women, 
i hildren and men of the Gowaii trihe wete killed in a stampede provoked 
h\ a police lathi-charge is seen to have been exen more tragic and futile if 
the procedures laid down foi diavxing up lists of Si heduled Tribes and for 
effecting amendments in the lists are lonsidered 


ON November 2< about 2S()0() persons 
belonging to the Gowat i tribe in Maharashtra 
staged a moriha at Nagpur to demand the 
inclusionutthetnheinthe Scheduled Tribes 
More than I2S persons including manv 
women and children dud in ihi stampede 
when the nuib tru d to hieak the bloc kade 
iiid the police icsoited to a lathi chaigc to 
legist the attempt Some communities 
organise such mordiis every ycai and de 
niand the iiu lusion ot their community in 
the Schedule Most ot the leaders who 
organise sue h morch is do not know how the 
list ol Scheduled lubes was prepared and 
the pioccdurc lor amending the same 
Members ot the Icgislalure pirliamcnt ind 
even stale ministers ptomisc svmpiihetic 
consideration without knowing or explain 
ing the piocccliiie lor iiiiending the li t 
Iragic incic’inls like Ihi one it Nagpur ctin 
he avoided it the leadcisol the communities 
demanding inclusion in the lisi know how 
the list ot Iribc'smihc Schedule waspiepaic^d 
ind the pioecdute laid clown to amend the 
s ime 

Ihcie IS no olluial delinition ot a 
Sehedtilc’d Tribe Unlike in the else ol 
Scheduled ( iste where certain definite 
entcria h ive hern adopted lor determining 
the olluial status ol a community is 
Sehc'cluledC aste there isnosuchollieially 
defined critciia in the ease o* a tubal 
eommunitv included in the Schedule The 
roiisiiiution laid down that the President 
may with respect to any state by public 
notification speeilv the tribe or tribal 
communities or parts ot or groups within 
tribes or tribal communities which shall lot 
the put pose of this Consfitution he dc*cmcd 
to he Scheduled Tribes in relation to the 
state’ (Alt U2(l)) The first picsidential 
or demon lying the list ol Scheduled Tribes 
and Schcuiulcd Aicas was declared on 
Septemhci 6 1950. altci consultation with 
governors and rajpramukhs ol the slates 
concerned This order is known as The 
Constitution (Scheduled Tribes) Order 
1950 According to the order a Scheduled 
Tribe IS one which is included in the 
Schedule proclaimed through this order 


Once the list is dec lared even the president 
has no right to modify it It is cleaily laid 
down in the ('onstituiion that any changes 
in the list after its piomulgatiim can be 
made only by an act ot the parliament (Art 
')42(ii)) 

This 'ist ol ScheduledTribeand Scheduled 
Aieas proclaimed through the* order is a 
moditic ilion ol the Govemmem of India 
Alt ol 19(5 and the subsequent order in 
19 (61isting backward tribes lor alI provinccs 
except Bengal and Punjab The British 
administiation icalised the necessity of 
enacting special laws tor the tribal 
1 oinniunities Regulation XIII of IKtl 
dec land Chhoia Nagpui a non regulated 
ail i Inanappi'ndixtofheScheduledDistricts 
Ac t ol 1874 (11 ol 1874) an exhaustive list 
ol ihi disiiicts decKiicd as Scheduled was 
CM veil I oeil gov einments were empowered 
w ah I he previous pci mission ot thcgovcmoi 
genei il to exclude these districts from the 
operation ol cnietments made lor the 
piovincC (See 1) 

I he (lovciiimeiit ol India Act ol 19)9 
c m(Hiweied thefiov emor-(jeneral in Council 
lo dediic anv tcrritoiy in British India to 
be a backward trad and to direct that any 
ict or <1 part iheieol shall not appiv to such 
territories without specilicd exceptions or 
modilicaiions 

Itii lirsi serious attempt to list Primitive 
Iribes was m.idc m the Census ol 1951 
Subsequently undei the Government ut India 
Alt ol 1955 special provisions were made 
lor the administiation ot excluded aicas and 
the Governor General in coum il was given 
powcis to pass regulations lor such areas 
(Sec 91 92) Thus under Bnti i lulc there 
wciespc iial provisions loi the areas inhabiU'd 
by the tubal communities and not tor the 
menibeis ol specified tribes Laws were 
linkel to aieas and not *iibes However for 
the lust time in the 1955 Act, provisions 
weie made lor some representation loi 
bac kward tribes in the provincial legislature, 
and a list was notilicd in 1956 tor all the 
provinces except Bengal and Punjob - the 
Goveminentul India (Provincial Legislative 
Assemblies) Act 1956 


The 1950s list under the president onter, 
as said earlier, is a modified version of the 
list under the Government of India Act, 
1955 No definition or criteria were 
mentioned to identify the statusol Scheduled 
Tribes One should also notice the fact that 
there were Scheduled Areas which deter¬ 
mined the tubal status ot a community 

To overcome this anomaly several 
commissions were established Backward 
Class Commission under the chairmanship 
of Kakasaheb Kalelkar tried to provide ceitain 
cntcria lo be adopted tor identifying the 
Scheduled Tribes In the preamble to iheir 
questionnaire regarding Scheduled Tnbes, 
the commission observed that "the STs can 
be generally ascertained by the tact that they 
live apait in hills, and even where they live 
on plains they lead a separate excluded 
existence and arc not tully assimilated into 
the main body of people STs may belong 
to any religion, they are listed as STs because 
ot the kind of life led by them’ (Backward 
(law Ciminisuor 1955 Appendix II. 
p224) 

On the basis ot curtain recommendations 
ot the Backward Class Commission some 
changes were made in the list and the order 
was revised as the Scheduled Caste and 
Scheduled inbes (Amendment) Act 1956 
The anomalies and irrationalities in the list 
came m (or criticism even after this 
amendment Anothercommittee was formed 
by a Resolution ut the Government ot India 
under the chairmanship of B N Lokur in 
1965 with the following terms of reference 

(1) To advise on the proposals received by 
the government tor revision ot the existing 
list ot .SchedulcdCastcand ScheduledTnbes 

(2) T o advise whether where a caste or tribe 
IS listed as a Scheduled Caste or a Scheduled 
Tube in relation to a parliculai area in a state 
Ol a Union Tcriitory members of that caste 
or tube lesiding (I) in othei areas within the 
same state or Union Temtory or (2) in otlier 
States or I )nion Tciriturics should be recog¬ 
nised as belonging to the Scheduled Custe 
or Sc heduled T nhe. as the i .isc may be 

The resolution observed that the list which 
was amended in 1956 contained several 
anomalies and the list should be revised in 
a sc lentilic manner The task ul thee ommittee 
involved the examination ot the historical 
and scientilic b<ic kground ot over 800 tribal 
lommunitios and laste groups and 
assessment ut their stKial educational and 
economic condition with a view to 
dctcrinining their eligibility to be included 
in list ot Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes The committee noted that the 
specification ot the tribes and tribal 
communities as Scheduled Tnbes presented 
some problems According to the committee 
the difficulty in applying the entena or 
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chariK!(«ri8tic8 in defining a tribe arose from 
the fact that the tribes in India were and had 
been for some decades 'tribes in transition’. 
According to the committee, primitiveness 
and backwardness were the criteria applied 
in the 1950 and 1956 list. In revising the 
list of Scheduled Tribes, the committee 
looked for indications of primitive traits, 
distinctive culture, geographical isolation, 
shyness of contact with communities at large 
and backwardness. It further considered that 
tribes whose members have by and large 
mixed with the genera! population were not 
eligible to be in the Schedule. 

A list of the Scheduled Tnbes always 
mentioned the area occupied by the tribe. 
By definition a member of a Scheduled 
Tribe was awarded the tribal status only if 
he/she was living in the atea mentioned as 
the Scheduled Areas for that tribe. This was 
called area restriction The provision of area 
restriction was also followed in the Census 
records. A member of tribe living outside 
the area specified tor the tribe was not 
recorded as a member of that tribe. Area 
restrictions were acting as a hindrance to 
social mobility. As mentioned earlier, one 
task of the Advisory Committee was to look 
into the issue of Area Restriction. The 
Schedu led Caste and Scheduled Tribes Order 
(Amendment) Act, 1976, removed the area 
restriction that existed pnor to this order. 
ITie list of Scheduled Tribes in the 1976 Act 
was aconfirmation of the earlier list, without 
any inclusion or exclusion of any major 
tribe. 

As stated in the preamble, the main purpose 
of issuing the new order was for the re¬ 
adjustment of representation of parlia¬ 
mentary and assembly constituencies. 
However, facilities like reservation in 
institutes of higher learning and government 
jobs are also affected by the changes in the 
list. 

Though the new order is olten called the 
area restriction removal order, several states 
like Madhya Pradesh did retain area 
restriction for certain tribes. In the revised 
list for Maharashtra area was specified lor 
only two tribes and that too in a peculiar 
way. ForChodhara tribes, districts of Akola, 
Amravati. Bhandara, Buldhana, Chandrapur, 
Nagpur, Wardha, Yavatmal, Aurangabad, 
Bhir, Nanded,Osmanabad and Parbhani were 
excluded. Thoti was recognised as a 
Scheduled Tribe only in Aurangabad. Bhir, 
Nanded, Osmanabad and Parbhani districts 
and Rajura tehsil of Chandrapur district. 
All the rest of the tnbes in the list were 
awarded Scheduled Tribes status throughout 
the state. 

lilts led to massive fraudulent responses 
in the 1981 Census and a number of persons 


belonging to castes with asomewhat similar 
nomoiclature reported Scheduled Tribes 
status. The population of Scheduled Tribes 
rose by 95 per cent in Maharashtra between 
1971 and 1981. It rose by 690 per cent in 
Karnataka (sec Sharad Kulkami. ‘Distortion 
of Census Data on Scheduled Tribes’. EFW. 
February 2, 1991, pp 205-208). The rise 
was due lo two reasons. Because of the 
removal of the area restriction persons who 
had kept away from claiming the Scheduled 
Tnbes status received that status and were 
enumerated as members of the Scheduled 
Tnbes from the Census in 1981. However, 
It also helped to make fraudulent responses 
in the Census enumeration. 

From 1990 onwards the cra/e for reser¬ 
vations in jobs and institutes of advanced 
education increased. In Maharashtra Halba 
Koshti. Mana. Gowari and Mannerwar. 
Machhimar Koli are to be declared as 
backward tnbes and arc to be provided with 
some re.servations in jobs and educational 
institutes. 

This is the outcome of jihc tragic incident 
of November 2.1 in which more than 125 
persons died. 7 he chief ministei took this 
opportunity to include not only the Gowan 
community but also four others in the 
reserved categories. Gond was included in 
the schedule in the 1950order, in the modi fled 
order in 1956it was listed asOmd oi Rajgond 


and thh was appliad»le thidughout the state 
of Bombay. In the order of 1976 several 
subgroups of the Gond tribe were mentioned 
including Gond Gowari. However, therewas 
no mention of Gowari community us an 
independent tribe. There was also no mention 
of the Halba Koshti, Mana, Machhimar Kill 
and Mannerwar communities. These have 
been demanding inclusion in the Schedule 
for some years. A number of persons 
belonging to thesecommunitics have already 
claimed SchcduledTribcs status in lheC!ensus 
records by making fraudulent responses. 

This is not the end hut the beginning of 
agitations by many communities. All this 
confusion and consequent agitations are 
mainly because the government never fixed 
any .specific criteria for considering a tribe 
as a Scheduled Tribe. Tlic criteria recom¬ 
mended by the Lokur committee were never 
accepted. Parliament did appoint committees 
Irom time lo time to tix the criteria but this 
was to prolong the dillicult task ot laying 
down criteria and to include or exclude 
tribes not .satisfying the cntcna The game 
will go on and in the present political 
atmosphere no final decision will he taken. 
Politics ot expediency is the ordei (<t the day 
However, the least that politicians and 
bureaucrats can do is toexplain the procedure 
for amending the Schedule and avoid tragic 
incidents like the one at Nagpur 
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Aquacidture Boom: Who Pays? 

Mukul 

The shrimp aquaculture industry, which is growing rapidly, especially 
along the coastal belt in Andhra*Pradesh, Tamil Nadu arul 
Pondicherry is resulting in environmental and social disruption. 


THE coastal bell of Tamil Nadu, Andhra 
Pradesh and Pondicherry is now experi¬ 
encing signs of social and environmental 
upheaval as a result of the development of 
large-scale shrimp aquaculture projects. 
While the Indian government is actively 
supporting the development of intensi vc and 
Ncmi-intensive coastal shrimp aquaculture 
in the name of ‘blue revolution' and a large 
number of private companies, multinational 
corporations and rich people have started 
investing in shrimp farms, feed processing 
pl.ints and hatcheries; there arc a growing 
number of coa.stal villages, fishcrfolk, 
farmers, landless labourers and their 
organisations, environmentalists and social 
activists wlio are opposing this course of 
development. 

The prawn farming boom is causing bloody 
conflicts, where on the one hand farmers and 
tlsherfolk are bringing work to a grinding 
halt in various upcoming prawn farms; and 
on the other, companies with support Irom 
liKal nch pcople,.police and administration, 
are commencing production. The central 
and state governments, however, arc caught 
in a contradictory situation. Though they arc 
committed to the development of shrimp 
aquaculture projects to cater to export market, 
they are now considering its ecological and 
social aspects as well. The union minister 
furagriculturc.BalramJhakharproudly states 
that fish production touched an all-time high 
of 46.8 lakh tonnes last year. The export of 
marine products increased from 2.09 lakh 
tonnes in 1992-93 to 2.44 lakh tonnes in 
1993-94. Foreign exchange earnings from 
these exports also increased phenomenally 
from Rs 1,768 croxe in 1992-93 to Rs 2,504 
crorein 1993 94. He accepts that if adequate 
steps are not taken to make commercial 
shnmp fanning and aqua farming activities 
environmentally safe and eco-friendly, this 
fast development may adversely affect 
environment. Large-scale shrimp aqua¬ 
culture practices might lead to multi-user 
conflicts, salinisation of productive 
agricultural land and fresh water aquifers. 
Some of the other side-effects of aquaculture 
include denial of access to basic amenities 
to coastal fishermen and fish landing 
centres. The ministry of agriculture has 
constituted an expert committee to suggest 
guidelines to make aquaculture projects 
more environmoit friendly. Environment 
clearance has been made mandatory for 
aquaculture projects. The committee's 


guidelines would soon be given to the states 
and other end-users for agriculture. The 
ministry has also asked states to survey and 
identify land suitable for aquaculture, 
specifically for shrimp and ensure that 
productive agricultural land is not diverted 
fur brackish water aquaculture. 

Marine Products Expbn Development 
Authority’s compositionwisc break-up 
shows that shrimps continue to be the major 
marine item exported. Of the 30 odd items 
of marine products exported form the country, 
lobster, cuttle fish, squid, frozen fish and 
dried items like dried fish, shark fins and 
flshmaws form other major items. Frozen 
shrimp export formed 35.7 per cent by 
volume of the total and 66.8 per cent by 
valucin 1992-93. The quantity exported was 
74,393 toimcs, fetching Rs 118.26 crore. 
The major markets were Japan. USA, UK, 
Italy. Spain, Netherlands, France and others. 

India has long had a traditional ricc/shrimp 
rotating aquaculture sy.stcm, so that rice can 
be grown part of the year and shnmp and 
other fish species can be cultured for the rest 
ol the year without using processed feeds, 
chemicals and antibiotics. However, by the 
early 1980s, with changes in economic 
policy, this traditional poly culture system, 
which apart from producing fish, produced 
100-140 kilograms of shrimp per hectare of 
land, began to give way to more intensive 
methods of shrimp mono-culture which could 
produce thousands of kilograms per crop. 
A number of private companies and 
multinational corporations have now started 
investing in shrimp farms, including the 
Indian Tobacco Company, Tata, Hindustan 
Lever, and the Thai aquaculture giant 
Chareon Pokaphand. All these companies 
are applying intensive farming, so that short¬ 
term profits can be maximised. 

Real Boom 

The real boom seems to have come in the 
last couple of years which has resulted in 
esublishmeni of shrimp farms on a war 
footing. The central ministry of food 
processing industries gives a glimpse of the 
present situation in this sector. A number 
of big and small companies are tying up with 
international majors in a bid to nuke the best 
of opportunities in shrimp farming. DCL 
Maritech, the Andhra-based group, is tying 
up with CP Agriculture, a Thailand-based 
business group to set up an intensive shrimp 
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unit in Andhra Pradesh. This 100 per 
BOU is expected to clock a Rs 39 crore ' ' 
turnover by 1994-95. Two other shrimp 
projects to come up in Andhra Pradesh are: 
Tirumala Fukitech Aquafarms (Rs 11.90 . 
crore) and Auriferom 01s 9.50 crore). The 
US-based Consolidated Sea Food 
Corporation hasplanstofloata$275million 
project. Kavini Fisheries is collaborating 
with Asia Pacific Seafoods and Monotech 
Singapore to set up a 100 per cent BOU at 
Rs 48.6 erdre investment in Neltore in Andhra 
Pradesh; Southern Sea Foods plans to have 
a tie-up with Wimpy's UK and Mitsubishi, 
Japan in Kerala and Tamil Nadu. The VGP 
Aqua farm is launching an export-oriented 
shrimp farm in an area of i ,000 acres in the 
coastal areas of Tamil Nadu. These are some 
of the important proposals in the pipeline 
to promote industrial shrimp farming. Apart 
from these, many others are casting their 
nets wide and deep. 

Profit-making seems to have prompted 
the development of large-scale shrimp 
aquaculture projects. Consider the select 
financial data of six important aquaculture 
companies in the country compiled by the 
ministry of finance, i e, Alsa Marine, Fishing 
Falcon, Innovative Marine Foods, Kings 
International,Macindustries and Rank Aqua 
Estate. The sales income ot six fishing 
companies soared by 176.1 per cent to 
Rs 83.8 crore (Rs 30.3 crore) in the first half 
of 1993-94. Rank Aqua Estate .saw a mani¬ 
fold rise of 589.8 per cent to Rs 12.2 crore 
(Rs 1.8 crore). Innovative Marine Foods 
404.3 per cent to Rs 7.1 crore (Rs 1.4 crore). 
Mac Industries to Rs 26.3 crore (Rs 8.2 
crore) and Alsa Marine to Rs 25.3 crore 
(Rs 19.0 crore) in the first half. As expected, 
gross profits of these companies took a 
quantum jump of 274.5 per cent to Rs 9.1 
crore (Rs 2.4 crore). Net profit of these 
companies nearly tripled by 269.2 per cent 
to Rs 6.8 crore (Rs 1.9 crore). 

Artificial feeds, intensive energy for 
pumping water and intensive water use are 
the essential pre-conditions for semi- 
intensive and intensive shrimp farms with 
stocking rates of a 100,000 to 300,000 
shrimps, per hectare, it is critical to maintain 
the water quality, salinity, temperature, 
dissolve oxygen, .so that intensive slocking 
can take place and the pollution caused by 
excessive feeds, faeces and other organic 
wastes can be balanced. An intensive pond 
requires regular pumping of sea water of 30 
to 35 ppt salinity mixed with pumped ground 
water to keep the 15-20 ppt range required. 
According to esimates, roughly 6.600 m' of 
fresh water is needed to dilute full sea water 
in a one hectare pond at one metre water 
depth over a cropping period of four months. 
Thus the large area of land, big tanks, giant 
pumps, heavy doses of antibiotics and 
fertilisers require a highly capital and 
technology intensive project for dirimp 





larming, to which the local people have no 
access or relevance A$ the shnmp (arms 
spread there is destruction of agricultural 
livelihoods and tood production, destruction 
of land forests and marine fish stock, 
salinisation ot ground water, pollution of sea 
and coastal agriculture displacement ot 
fishing communities, dnnking watet crisis, 
social conflict and violence 
In Tamil Nadu Nagai>Quat-dc Millet, 
Ramanathapuram and C'hidambaranar 
districts are witnessing the bixim ol shrimp 
larming Nagai-Quai-dc Millet distric t forms 
part ol the old Tangire district which is 
always referred to as the ‘granary’ of Tamil 
Nadu due to the fertility ot the soil All the 
cultivable lands here follow wet land 
cultivation due to water lesources from the 
nver Cauvery and its disirihutancs and the 
relatively well planned irrigation s> stem A 
iccent survey conducted by Nagai Karai 
District Fisher People’s Forum shows that 
more than 15 (XX) acres ot cultivable land 
has been aci)uired by various companies foi 
artificial shrimp culture in this district alone 
rhcic aic about 10 big and W small 
companies who have acquired this land 
Pudukuppam is a fishing hamlet at a 
distanceot ISkmtromRoompukai ahistonc 
place usually referred to as Kcscri- 
poompattinam atthcruotsof iiverCauvcty 
The 17S familtes living in this village arc 
traditionally involved in fishing in the Bay 
of Bengal The Ncythavasal canal an 
irrigation canal ol the river Cauvery flows 
adjacent to their village which is the only 
source ol suivivalduiingihcotl seasons, as 
this canal is abundance with rich vanetics 
of fishes 8ri Ram Mai me Harvests Ltd has 
construe ted its farm in an area covering 100 
acres of land nearby this village and has 
alicady harvested two yields ol shrimp 
Now the company is in the process ol 
expanding itc area ol operation to another 
hundred of acres The newly extended area 
lies just SO metres away from the sea coast 
during the low tide season The villagers 
allege that when the construction ot (he 
parent turn took place the Company 
encroached more than 2S acics ol 
poramboke land which includes the 
pathway ol the lisherlolk along the coast 
About 100 trees of coconut paimvran, etc, 
have been removed from the poramboke 
area as the construction ol the tanks, walls, 
pumping station has been extended to all 
these areas Die sea water is pumped into 
the tank with the help ot two motors with 
90 hp each The sewage ot the farm is let 
into the sea by three artificial canals (2S me h 
width and at 4 inch depth each) constiucted 
by the company One ot the sewage canal 
mixes with the Ncydal vasal irrigation canal 
Not only this, two new companies, Prawnex 
Sea FwkI and Kiishna Farm have acquired 
a hundred acres ot cultivable land in the 
same area 


Arumugam, a villager complains. “We 
have no access to sea due to company’s 
fencing Sea erosion is intensive due to the 
structures erected by the company Effluents 
pollute the air with stinking smell We have 
no place to idle out our time No place to 
keep our catamarans Our fishing nets get 
damaged by (he pipeline construction Still 
the company is hunting lor moic lands to 
expand their project" A village woman says 
that the underground water has become 
saline and on account ol this, village women 
have to walk I 5 km to fetch drinking watei 
Women fish vendors/hcadloaders have 
been icstraincd from using the traditional 
path way along the coastal line and now (hey 
have to take a longer route ol 7 km to reach 
the maikct 

Vanagtri village has 7S households of 
fisherfolk and dalit community Spencei 
company has purchased ISO acres of fcitile 
land in the village When thee ompany started 
bulldozing the common pond ot the village 
depnvingthe people from the common water 
sources, the villagers successfully resisted 
A village woman Sundaiy says Iiees arc 
upriNiied Landsarcbulldo/ed Weaiclosing 
our decs shades and lands What rem.iins 
IS sun. heat and diought Access to sea and 
shore IS lorleilc'd by fencing ’ Kanakamma 
expresses his fear. ‘We are landless 
agricultural labourers II (he company takes 
away all the agricultural lands we will lose 
all oui employment Even now we don i 
have jobs It the farm comes we may have 
to lun away Itom here’ 

Growinii Risistanc r 

It is quite clear (hat the big shtimp laims 
arc coming up in village aftei village in the 
Nagai Quai dc Millet distitci Whclhci it is 
Sembodai Vedaranyam, Kallimedu 
Vedaianyam.TR Patnam, Madathukuppam 
Vanagin, Perunthottam, Thennampaitinam 
Sammankadu or Khargasthu village, a big 
portion of cultivable or poramboke land is 
being used lor these farms And tisherlolk 
agricultural workers, villagers aie now 
raisinglheit voices againstthisdcvelopincnt 
Thalampaiti is a fisher village Abirami and 
Pansa companies have purchased the coastal 
lands and almost the entire coast hcie has 
been taken tor artificial shrimpculturc When 
the company started cutting trees the 
villagers successfully resisted it and 
prevented the destruction ol trees 
Nayakkaikuppan is another fisher village 
where Magna Foods and Protein is 
establishing a faim in bundled acres ot 
cultivable land The villages so far have 
successfully prevented any const niction work 
by the company In Pudukuppam village, 
fisher people ptevemed the Sri Ram Marine 
Harvest from digging the fourth sewage 
canal Perunthottam, Chinnoorpettai, 
Mayiladuthurai villagers are resisting the 


coming of sbritbp farm by agitational 
actions In Tennampattinam village, the 
landle<' scheduled caste people are 
opposing the new shrimp taim In a bloody 
conflict recently between the agitators and 
the farm owners, 14 houses of dalit families, 
active in the agitation, were burnt down 
Some activists sustained senous injuiies 
and were kept in police custody without 
being admitted to (he hospital 
Against this background. 64 lishing 
villages ot the district have collectively 
chalked out an action plan against the 
shrimp farms ‘Slop the sale ot land, stop 
the seed, stop the water P Christy ot 
Nagai-Karai Uistiicts Fisher People's 
Forum and Chandra Mohan of Working 
Peasants Movement explain that now the 
villagers will stop aiiv c onstruction activity 
tegarding shiimp taim thiough direct 
action They will stop the sale or translei 
ol land loi the laim And the curient farms 
will not he allowed production Irom the 
next yc.ir The X2 ycai old Gandhian and 
octogenaiiaii lc.idet ol lamitnadii Giain 
Swarai Movement and I and toi Tdlets 
Tiiedom S Jagamiathati who is the leading 
pcison in the amtation even wain that in 
tlic coming days thousands ol ai res of land 
already acquired by the taim compames 
will be grabbed and laniicrs will start 
cultivating them He says the I and li i 
Fillers had launched a one >eai Cii iiii 
Swaraiva P.idyati i in the doirutandintlis 
course ol it wc encounieicd the senous 
problem of shiimp laim and thus we halted 
out match to organise the people against 
It The shrimp companies had enticed hit 
landowners by ollering very high rates 
Fhev violated the law bv taking ovci 
s ulti vahle land whic h had > lelded two crops 
ol paddy and cine crop of cotton groundnut 
or pulse And whenever they found it 
convenient to corner some poramboke 
(village common or government land) 
they grabbed with impunity Attempts by 
the government to stop this had been 
stonewtilled by couii injunctions 
Not only lamil Nndu hut (he coastal 
areas ol Andhra Piadesh are also facing the 
same ciisis Noted environmentalist and 
activist Vandana Shiva who has dune an 
environmentalist impact assessment, based 
on field trips to aqua farms in Andhia 
Pradesh and prepared a report on it. notes 
that the fust impact ol shrimp farming is 
on the destruction ot land >ind lorests in 
the coastal region The shclici belts ot 
casurina, prosopis, palmyra were cut to 
make pumping stations, aqueducts and tish 
ponds There was salintsation ot 
groundwater In the village ol Kurru m 
Nellure district, there was no dnnking water 
available to the 600 fisherfolk due to 
salinisation of the drinking water Aftei 
protests Irom the local women, dnnking 
water was supplied in tankers As ground 
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water salinity increases, paddy fields are 
destroyed 1116 depletion of marine fish 
due to environmental impact of fish farming 
has destroyed the resource base of fishing 
(ommunities In the fishing village 
Kamuchandrapuram where Rank Aqua and 
Siraga Faims have just stalled to operate, 
the shrimp cauh of the fishermen which 
used to be Rs 50,000 pci catamaran per 
month IS now down to Rs 5,(MX) within 
one year They used to grow enough ‘ragi’ 
lor themselves The ‘doruvu . the small 
bonds tor irrig<iting lagi are ail saline and 
there is no ragi production nnv more 1 here 
IS no iood trom the sea nor from land 
Thus tor the fitst nine a national 
consult.ilion on Aquaculture and Chal¬ 
lenges to Human Rights was organised by 
Sneha (a NGO) Tamil Nadu i nvironmcni 
Council and Human Rights Foundation 
this .September .ii Madras in which the 
oiganisaiions itadc unions aclisists 
woiking along the loastlineonamil Nadu 
Andhra Piadesh and Pondichetry 
participated and highlighted various 
impacisot shrimp .iquaculiurc According 
to O Ieiiiandes dirccloi lfum,m Rights 
I oundaiion There an various visible 
imp.ictsol shrimp larming and aquaculture 
iMlhc.iica le the large sc ilc puichas< and 
conveision ol leitili. agiicullural lands lor 
iililuial shiimp linns the illegal 
loineisionol poioinlvikc I iiids lot shiiinp 
lainis iisi ot nun lous and hrackish 
waici hikes lot proiuoiioii ol shnin|i t.iim 
colkiiioii of brooder piawiis .iiid piawn 
seeds (loiTi the sea estuaries and oiher 
w.iiet bodies huge scale uiu mploinieni 
ol landless lahoiiicts and alienation ol 
kinds ot small and maiginal tarmers the 
pollution ot canals water bodies hc'cause 
ol lieav) use ol < hemic ils and steroids etc 
Ap irl tiom this in numerous villages new 
discMses espeei.illv skin diseases have been 
diagnosed due to highly toxic ellluents 
being let out into the canals and sc.is” 
ITie consultaiion has dcin.mded that all 
shrimp aquaculture taiins along the 
coastline ot 1 amil Nadu Andhra Piadesh 
Ponditheny should be halted The use ol 
agiicultuial lands wastelandsorcoastlaiids 
siinuld be prohibited No shrimp 
aquaculture lairas should be permitted in 
mangroves brackish waiei and salt pans 
1 he collec lion ot brooder prawn and prawn 
seeds from the sea estuaries and other 
water bodies should be prohibited 
But the shrimp larm and aqu.iculture 
companies think entirely dilleienlly 
Chemical industries, heavy ineial industiics 
and dgiiLultural pesticide residues are tar 
more dangerous compared to the bio¬ 
degradable waste ot aqudculluic industry 
With proper management it should be 
possible to recycle the waste and protect 
the environment Problems such as salt 
water seepage into the agncultural area and 


discharge of untreated effluent into the 
open water bodies could foe taken care ot, 
says a spokesperson ot Aquaculture 
Foundation ot India (API) 

The aquaculture industry. AFI points 
out, can create direct employment for at 
least two million people and inditcct 
employment for at least twice this number 
The industry has lo grow only in the coastal 
and rural areas and so it offers much 
employment potcniial for the rural 
population As ihc skill levels required arc 
almost minimal this is likely to result in 
gainful cmploymcni to millions ot villagers 
Several anctllaiy industries will also come 
up to suppoil aquaculture V J Chandran, 
vice-prcsidcni ol Pr.iwnex and a leader ot 
the Agriculturalists* Association ot 
Mayiladuthurai and Nagapailinam inTamil 
Nadu also boosts that in agricultuic in a 
90 daverop there IS work only tor lOdays 
But Ihc tarins hive year round \yoik .it 
double the laics And when processing and 
pac kagtng also comes here there would be 
work lor many inoic especially women 
Chandian thinks ilijt movements against 
shiimp larms in 1 imil Nadu arc planning 
bi(H)dshcd and the villagers who stand to 
gain by the growth ol prawn larming will 
lighi bask R Koihandarainan c hict 
executive ol Spencer s aquaculture argues 
thai t noueli care was being t.ikcn lo ensure 
dial ihc'ic was no seepage ol sea waici inio 
du neiL'hhouiing lands and ihe talk ol 
waiei turning saline was cxaggeraled 
Siiuc no woithwhdeagricultural operation 
has been si.iricd in Ihc area lor Ihe last 20 
years ihe argument that cultivable lands 
aie being lonvcitcd into taims is also 
lallacious 

Howevci Sh.ijiKlohn chairman Kings 
(iroup and managing director Kings 
Inlernaiional Aqua Mamie hxports presents 
a ditterent pcrspcciivc According to him, 
in India deep sea fishing is developed only 
in Vi/ ig hui all the trawlers arc going in 
for shrimps At the current rate ol 
exploit.ition the enure shiimp slock may 
get depleted within the coming 10 years 
Iheietoie, the emphasis now is shilling 
from marine lishories Ui aquaculture oi 
l.ind based tishcrics Before the advent of 
aquaculiuic, India held the premier posiiion 
in tishing hut during the last five scars, the 
situation hasch.inged Other, ountiics.likc 
China Indonesia Thailand, eit, have 
developed their enure available land and 
now are ahead ol us Deplorably. India has 
mil developed even 5 per tent ol Ihe 
available land of ahou I 4 million hectares 
Hal ot this available land, or even 20 per 
tent of same is capable ot producing 
staggering quaniiiy ol fish products But 
this cannot be done by a tew companies, 
instead it has to he done by the local people 
These hig companies can act only as a 
model agency in perticular areas, take up 


franchise farming and dissipate technology 
to the local fanners and buy back their 
produce and also help them in marketing 
in international market 

He accepts that most of the new 
companies entering aquaculture are lured 
by the large profits and do not know the 
local place, people and (heir language 
Hence the local people view them as 
outsiders encroaching upon then areas The 
Chiika project of the Talas had to he shel ved 
due to these problems As against an existing 
local price of Rs 60-70 per kg lor Ihc 
prawns. Talas were prepared lo pay an 
international price of Rs 250 per kg But 
the most at lecled middlemen c reated several 
problems taking umbrage al environment 

In a scenario where opinions are sharply 
divided with both sides firm in their 
opinion, the governments arc slowly 
realising the threat ot haphazard growth ot 
shrimp farms but they arc acting in a rather 
curious manner albeit postponing any 
(oncretc action and commissioning studies 
or constiiuting committees only Fust the 
Union Ministry ol hnvironment and f oresi 
initialed a project to study the impact of 
the effluents discharged from aquaculture 
ponds Ac cording to an oliicial spokesman, 
clunng the three years project a detailed 
study ol the shrimp l.iims from Nellore in 
Andhra Pradesh coasi up to the 
Kanvakumari coast in Tamil N.idu would 
he made lor Ihe coastal region in the light 
ol iquaculiurc Then canK'the constitution 
of an expert committee by the ministry of 
agiicullure 

Ihc Tamil Nadu government is now 
coniemptaling a legislation to legulate the 
growing aquaculture mdustr) particularly 
shrimp larming An expett committee has 
been appointed recently to suggest noims 
and guidelines foi such a legislation 
Accordinglootticial souices someni the 
objec lives of the legislation are lo ensure 
that shiimp farming did not pose a danger 
to agiicultuial land andsuh soil waler. that 
groundwater was not tapped tor the industry 
and tixing pollution standards on ellluents 
disc barged The legislation would also seek 
to impose rcstriciions on the conversion of 
agricultural land for shrimp farming 
Ualika D Padalkar, the immediate past 
commissioner ol fisheries, governmcnl ot 
Tamil Nadu pioposes guidelines lor 
aquaculture industry in the state It seems 
desirable to c rcate /oiies where aquaculture 
industry can be set up Leasing of 
poramhokc lands tor aquaculture pa ve 
should nut he done in certain regions Since 
most parts of coastal areas have very small 
columns ot potable water at shallow depth, 
the industry may not use deep aquifers 
Effluents need to he collected and treated 
before let out at the time of ihcir final 
outcome from the farm The State Pollution 
Control Board should come into the picture 
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They should lake samples of effluents 
generated by industries and enforcecontor* 
mity ot these standards as per the water aet “ 
A review team ot the committee recently 
loured Thanjavur district and listed the 
complaints ot villagers and traditional 
fishertolk against the shnmp farms The 
committee plans to finalise its regulatory 
scheme by December A senior official ot 
the department of fisheries who is a member 
of the review team points out that imple¬ 
mentation ut regulatory and environmental 
safety laws would be hindered, as an 
estimated 40 per cent ot the shnmp farms 
in the state, which are major contnbutors to 
the Rs 320 crore worth of shnmp export 
tram that state, are unregistered The Andhra 
Pradesh government had also constituted an 
expen committee on this issue and then 


LIBERALISATION’ and ‘rc-structunng’ 
ot the economy have spawned a host of 
ahistoncal ideas out of context One of them 
IS that students studying in academically 
elite universities (AEUs) must pay high fees 
and that the government should reduce its 
financial commitment to these institutions 
Examples are given ot the absurdly high tees 
that are charged by US universities What 
the proponents of these policiesconveniently 
forget IS that all the state and land grant 
universities in the US were almost free tor 
a hundred years welt into the late 60s Not 
only were the fees very low. but the 
universities made arrangements so that 
students could work part time if they wished 
to and not depend on their parents for board 
kxiging books .md clothes also In addition 
there were a host ot schemes tor low interest 
loans It IS only when these state and land 
grant universities got established that the 
strong hold ot the Ivy League Universities 
on elite academic education was ended in 
the US 

Decades ot almost tree univcisity 
education in the US produced the highest 
upward mobility rates seen anywhere in the 
world The tuition in US State Universities 
have been increased in the last 20 years In 
this period the growth rate of Black students 
entering universities has reduced and there 


proposed a draft legislation to regulate the 
shnmp farms and aqdaculture industnes in 
the state The committee assesses that over 
one lakh acres ot land has been converted 
into shnmp farms along the 974 km Andhra 
Pradesh coastline stretching from Ichapuram 
to Tada. panicularly in the districts ot 
Godavan, Knshna, Nellore, Visakhapatnam 
and Viaianagaram Thus the shrimp 
aquaculture industry is now a multi-million 
ii^ustry in India and it is widely accepted 
that the industry will continue to grow The 
oppressed and the poor are paying a high 
environmental and social cost for this 
expansion, which is being largely disregarded 
by governments and companies heavily 
involved in intensive shnmp culture The 
struggle against it, however is hound to 
continue 


are less Blacks in many US universities 
today than there were in the early 7()s 
Attending universities is considered a high 
risk venture by the lower middle class and 
lower class parents Even when the tees arc 
low the money spent on food book travel 
clothes, etc, is too mui h tor a family to bear 
Secondly unless the employment situation 
IS bnght lowei class people just do not have 
the confidence to take loans for studying 
Therefore, instituting high tees in universities 
and not providing avenues tor financial 
independence from parents is one sure way 
ot reserving academically elite universities 
tor the offspring ot the upper middle class 
That IS why many European universities still 
do not charge high tees 
Besides social justice, there is anoihci 
very important reason why bright young 
men and women must be aiiracied and 
admitted to AEUs It is only when upwatdiy 
mobile studentsjoin AEUs that value systems 
change The European and US experience 
indicates that stuffy private universities 
which charge high Ices are not the places 
where innovative technical development 
takes place This is because upwardly mobile 
students from lower middle class families 
prefer to join free universities rathei than 
risk higher expenses in the form ot 
educational loans or scholarship awards 


which nwy dry op ft their grades EdI in any 
year The presence ot lower middle class 
students in AEUs is very essential tor 
debate and innovation 

The resignation ot Upendra Baxi as vice- 
chancellor of Delhi University has to be 
examined in the light ot this expenence in 
other countries It is reported that he has 
resigned because ot his frustration with thi^ 
frozen budget of Delhi University We must 
not take this protest lightly 

I really do not care what Upendra Baxi’s 
real motivesare Ilis stated reasons arc worth 
taking seriously Fcrtiaty education is being 
neglected by the ministry ot human resource 
development because it is said to be 
promoting primary education and adult 
education 

1 his IS not a good enough reason It is true 
that primary education and secondary 
education have been neglected in India tor 
the past 40years In the mean time the uppci 
middle classes have established a large 
number of pnvatc schools tor their c hildren 
Now It suits them it the govcmmeiu spends 
more money on primary education and 
makes tertiary education more txpensivc 
This would ensure minimum apward 
mobility 

[here IS anothei rcaain why wc should 
take Upendra Baxi s protest seriously In 
thiscraot globalisation itisvcry impoitani 
lor each society to develop expertise to 
survive in an inteinationally competitive 
market it our instiiulions ot higher learning 
arc starved of funds there is no way that 
India can survive as an international playci 
in the future 

In the early 70s the laboiatorics in our 
good universities IITs etc w*erc not of an 
order ot magnitude worse than their 
counterparts in the west Twenty five years 
latei the gap has widened not naiiowcd 

You just have to visit any department in 
Delhi University to see what I am talking 
about The buildings iie dilapidated the 
furniture broken and the equipment antique 
It IS not surprising that the students have 
no respect tor their surroundings Not an 
ideal situation for development ot 
innovative scientists engineers and social 
reformers 

It IS true that primary and secondary 
education should be available to every 
citi/en of this country and we must ensure 
that this happens But this docs not mean 
that we destiov our centres ot higher 
cduc ition It more Indians are educated 
wc wi 11 need more centres ot higher Icami ng 
which cxcire and encourage students and 
piospecti ve tac ulty Otherwise bright young 
people wilt not join our universities as 
teachers We need to increase our total 
investment in education, not reallocate it 

Upendra Baxi s formal protest has to be 
taken senously Our universities have to be 
improved, not allowed to dtc 


Liberalisation of Universities 
Promoting Slow Death 

Dinesh Mohan 

Primary and secondary edmation must be available to every citizen of 
this country and we must ensure that this happens But this should not 
mean that we destroy our centres of higher education Our universities 
have to he improved, not allowed to die 
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The 1994 US Democratic Debacle 

Conservatiye Electioiis Mandate? 

James Petras 

The Democratic debacle in the recent Congressional elections could be 
a prelude to the demise of both parties Voter anger will not be 
appeased however by the current shtft 


1 HE Democratic Party s political dcbactein 
the recent Congressional elections, and the 
ascendancy ot right wing Republicans in 
major Congressional committees has 
provoked numerous interpretations ot its 
larger meaning There is a general consensus 
that the voters were angry, frustrated and 
disgusted That president Clinton was 
disliked and that voters wanted ‘change’ 
Beyond these generalisations however there 
are divergent interpretations ot the meaning 
of the elections and their implications tor 
public policy The bulk of conservatives 
newspaper < ommentators academics and a 
substantial number ot liberals (including 
Clinton) support the thesis that the voters 
<uc "tuining to the nght' They support this 
position by pointing to voters concern with 
big government high taxes and enme 
Republicans argue that they have a mandate 
toi a right wing agenda the so called 
Compact with America 
This line ot aigument however is severely 
Hawed fust the maioiity ut public 
disat tec lion is directed at hath p,tities Just 
prior to the elections polls indicated that a 
substantial majority rejected both parties 
and S2 per cent preferred a third Party 
Secondly 61 per cent of the electorate did 
not vote in the elections The Republican 
mandate is based on less than 20 per cent 
ol the vote rs Thiidly the Republican vote 
diew tiom two contradictory constituencies 
those earning ovci I 100 000 a year and 
those classes whose standard ot living is 
dcieiioraiing I he Republican voteis include 
those who propose to dec rease stale support 
tor employment scKial service health and 
education and those who arc protesting the 
inadequate response ol Clinton and the 
DcnHKrats to their dec lining living standards 
Fourth polls show an inconsistency between 
voters socio-economic concerns and 
positions and the voting results many who 
voted Republican also lavoui stale 
timulation of the economy better schools 
and a general health plan In a woid the vote 
was against the Democratic majority rather 
than a mandate lor a conseivative agenda 
The grqup which most conMstently voted 
against tlie Democrats were those who 
experienced downward mobility in the past 
two years not those who argued that they 
were better oft The election was lost by the 
Democrats rather'than won by the 
Republicans 


Why did the DcmcKrats lose > In the fust 
place the great majonty ot blacks end a 
majonty of women who are major scxial 
basts ot electoral support for the Democrats 
did not bother to vote The very same groups 
that gave Clinton his margin of victory in 
1992 turned away from the DemcKrats and 
stayed home The principal reason for 
disenchantment absenteeism and protest vote 
was the litiure ot the Clinton administration 
and the Democratic Congress to implement 
their socio ».onumic agenda Contrary to 
the pundits who argue that Clinton went “too 
far to the left* hts policies alienated his 
major social base he failed to raise the 
$ 4 2S minimum wage thus condemning 
millions ot blacks and women to poverty 
he pushed through NAFTA favounng capital 
flight and job losses for manufacturing 
workers against the wishes of organised 
labour be proposed a cut back in welfare 
and increas^ polu e expenditures instead ot 
s(K lal progi ammes to deal with the problems 
ol urban ghettos thus alienattng blacks 
C lintoii and the Democrats proposed a health 
programme lor those without coverage 
that prejudiced employees with better 
programmes and sought to pay tor it by 
reducing coverage for the poor and elderly 
and taxes in the middle class In a word 
Clinton s achievements the Cnme Bill 
NAFTA and the deficit reduction was 
essentially part of the Reagan-Bush agenda 
- leaving the Democratic electorate out in 
the cold Clinton s and the Democratic 
Congress s right turn cncouiagcd and 
stimulated a conservative climate and light 
wing revival whiiedcmuralising the working 
pcHir blacks and women Clinton s nght 
turn tailed to gam conservative voles ftom 
the traditional middle and upper classes who 
voted overwhelmingly for the Republicans 
while losing and/or dc activating traditional 
Democratic voters The experience ot 
downward mobility and the economic decline 
ot the majonty ot wage and salaned workers 
was completely ignored by Clinton his 
pollsters and advisors They doggedly cited 
aggregate growth figures (GNP) the ex 
panston of jobs and the increase in exports 
They reduced the problem to popular 
mtspeiception , the negative reporting ot 
the media, and the irrationality ot the voters 
In fact the aggregate figures obscured a 
continued decline in income tor wage 
workers (2 to 4 per cent) dunng Clinton's 
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first two years the decline of well-paid 
manufactunng jobs and an increase in low 
paid service jobs the negative impact of the 
growth ot the informal sector on living 
standards andthetailureofpoliceexpansion 
and prison spending to stem the growth ot 
crime and welfare Clinton s racist punibve 
style of politics blamed blacks tor the violence 
in the ghettos and threatened to cut-off 
welfare payments to single mothers who 
cannot find employment that can sustain a 
family or day-care for their children I hts 
rhetoric encouraged the growth of right- 
wing sentiments among sectors ot the 
working class, who turned to the strongest 
advocates of Clinton s policies - the right- 
wing conservatives in the Republican Party 
The contrast between the Democratic pro 
mise of reform and the reality of reintorcing 
the status quo provoked anger and the search 
tor an alternative Not finding progres sive 
change from the liberals (namely, public 
supported health, jobs and taxes on the rich) 
the same voters turned to the right (tax cuts 
reduction ot government expenditure uid 
repression of those below) Clinton pushed 
the debate to the nght and competed tex conscr 
vativc business support By taking the vote 
ot workers blacks and women tor granted 
the Democrats alienated their base ut power 
The current proposal by Clinton to move 
to the centre' means that he will deepen the 
gap between traditional Democratic voters 
and the remnants ol the party leadership 
opening a great opjxirtunity tor a progressive 
third party alternative The widespread 
impression that the country is moving to 
the Right IS fundamentally Hawed Most 
voters reacted against the Democratic Party 
tor sustaining Republican policies In two 
years they will once again react against the 
Republicans ifthereisapoliticalalternative 
that they can trust which clearly eliminates 
Wall Street populists like presiclent Clinton 
The Republicans policies will lead to gieater 
decay in urban services more social 
matginality greater income inequalities and 
continued growth ot low wage non- 
unioniscd jobs This will fuel even greater 
V otcr anger and disenchantment and possibly 
a more viniient revolt against the two party 
system and the powerful economic groups 
that finance and control it 
The Democratic debacle could be the 
prelude to the demise of both parties The 
fundamental political problem is that the 
globalisation of US business and the shift 
to services in the domestic economy 
promoted by both parties is the source ol 
enrichment for 2C jjer cent at the expense 
olKOpercent Vraeranger will not be appeased 
by the current shill from Congressional 
Democrats to Republicans Only a political 
movement and Icadershipc apableotdealing 
with the underlying socio-economic 
structural issues can provide consmictive 
outlet tor the growing public discontent 
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with relentless zeal for the last thirty years 
to nurture corporate India, and guide industries 
through both good times and bad 

As a catalyst of industrial growth, 
IDBI has provided Rs 75,000 crores of financial 
assistance mentor and change agent, 
it has established several specialised 
institutions that have strengthened our 
financial infrastructure, built a vibrant 
capital market and widened our 
entrepreneurial base 

Today, as the Indian economy integrates 
With the global, IDBI feels proud that Indian 
industry has come of age 

And that it's ready to take on the 

world 

iirni 

Industrial Development Bank of India 

IDBI Tower, Cutfe Parade, Bombay 400 OOS 

Nurturing our country, through cmr industry 
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#4reign Print Media Incarnating 
as Indian Fourth Estate? 

y R Krishna Iyer 

The foreign print media seeking to ride into India with hi-tech might 
and propagandist power to consolidate the West's cultural conquest will 
make Indians unlndian and our politicians puppets welcoming economic 
recolonisation. 


THE Indian people, since independence, 
have passed through fluctuating fortunes, 
but today, more than ever before, a macro- 
crisis grips the polity gravely endangering 
the sovereignty, democracy and secular, 
socialist fundamentals of our constitutional 
order. Ambedkar, with premonitory 
poignance, posed a portentous 
interrogation; 

My mind is so full of the future of our 
country that I feel I ought to take this 
occasion to give expression to some of my 
reflections thereon. On January 26. 1939 
India will be an independent country. What 
would happen to her independence? Will 
she maintain her independence or will she 
lose again... it is this thought which makes 
me most anxious for the future... This much 
is certain that if the parties place creed 
above country, our independence will be 
put in jeopardy a second lime and probably, 
be lost for ever. This eventuality we must 
resolutely guard against. 

The current craven creed pseudo- 
serendipitously carved out by Manmohan 
Singh and pursued uncritically by the 
central cabinet tends to undermine the basic 
policies of our sovereign democratic 
republic so carefully formulated by the 
farsighted founding fathers of the free nation 
and adopted deliberately by the framers of 
our Constitution. We behold today 
pragmatic reversals of policy being 
supcrimpo.sed by the pro tern and locum 
national 'leadership' under the sub rosa 
pressure from the only superpower, 
fashionably but flunkily dismissing Gandhi. 
Nehru. Indira ct at as Soviet-misled and 
obsolete. And eureka! Manmohanomics 
with its yankee-yuppie yen for IMF 
nostrums has ba$tardi.sed the crimson- 
militant people-oriented economics of 
swadeshi, self-reliance and social justice 
which was the locomotive of our 
independence struggle and the value base 
of the sovereign socialist democratic 
imperativesofourConstitution. The Indian 
masses, reeling under the new terrorism of 
MNC-friendly, globalist skulduggery, are 


voiceless, the professionals and other 
intellectuals are inaudible, indifferent or 
bought over and the strident parliamentary 
criticism, disunited opposition parties' 
moves and spasmodic popular upsurges 
are ignored by south block as mere sound 
and fury signifying nothing. ‘The dogs 
may bark but the caravan will pass’ is the 
hauteur of the central power. The .sunrise 
of free Bharat is, within half a century, 
facing its tragic .sunset! This approaching 
denouement is accelerated by another coup. 
And that is the coup de grace of the foreign 
print media, the heavyweights like Murdoch 
and other press barons, .seeking to ride into 
Indian territory with hi-tech might and 
propagandist power to consolidate the 
cultural conquest which will make Indians 
unlndian and our politicians puppets 
welcoming the economic recolonising 
process! Let me focus on this new danger 
that threatens the country which is a 
challenge to ourConstitution and a menace 
to our Indianness itself. 

When I reflect over the rapid subversion 
of our old tryst with destiny of wiping 
'every tear from every eye’ and instead 
pampering of the affluent fraction, 
comprador coterie and corporate leviathans 
from abroad, I suspect that a silent coup 
IS being executed, the people being held 
under a Circean spell of glamorous 
globalisation which is fraught with lethal 
potential to our very sovereignty. At a time 
when the great debate and constitutional 
controversy are raging about GATT and 
NEP and the charge of surrender of our 
cultural, economic and political power, 
betraying the basic interests of the vast 
penurious masses is being seriously made 
by leading Gandhian, Nehruvian, Marxian 
and other nationalist intellectuals, to invite 
another grave accusation of seminal 
significance of surrender to media barons 
who have potential to condition, control 
and manipulate the minds of the middle 
class, even the masses to suit the interests 
of the imperial superpower even in matters 
political, military and other is a riddle 


wrapped in a mystery or a ukase from 
abroad. This move will imperil the inte^y, 
autonomy and nation^ist commitment of 
the Indian fourth estate and will unfaidy 
expose it to invasion by foreign print media 
colossi, and may well spell the tragic finale 
of the recolonisation process that threatens 
Indian independence. The Kashmir issue, 
the communal imbroglio, the NPT 
controversy and the Constitution itself will 
be subjected to anti-national propaganda 
and pro-West publicity, brainwashing the 
populace against the fundamental principles 
of our state policy. 

The imminent prospect of a foreign media 
flood, if the central cabinet decides to say 
‘open sesame’ to Murdoch and those of his 
ilk makes the issue a matter of urgent 
moment. The mobilisation of public opinion 
is urgent, of course, after a careful analysis 
of the socio-political pros and cons and 
constitutional implications. Every Indian 
mustjoin this discourse on operation print 
media survival. Law persons, statesmen, 
journalists and all sensitives among the 
classes and the masses must pre.sent their 
viewpoint so that the west-prone 
establishment may not scuttle our sy.stem 
and make us media captives, divide us with 
loaves and fishes or tempt a few call girls 
of the fourth estate, if any. The story that 
a cabinet sub-committec has already 
recommended freedom for the foreign 
media giants to enter and conquer puts the 
polemic on free access of the foreign press 
an immediate top priority item on the 
national agenda. Foreign news services 
will gain free flow and flush out the PTI 
and UNI when the mighty Reuters and 
others turn their broadside on Indian 
midgets. 

The power of the news media to 
manipulate thought and manufacture minds, 
asphyxiate unplatable truth and brainwash, 
Gocbbelsian fashion, un verdbity, promotive 
of big industries’ interests is a proven 
reality. The commission on freedom of the 
press in the US noted that mass 
communication media “can debase and 
vulgarise mankind. They can endanger the 
peace of the world”. They select what to 
report and what not to report, what to 
emphasise and what to debunk, when ,to 
make sensational disclosures and convulse 
popular passion - in short, how to dominate 
the victim country. It must be remembered 
that there is an unholy alliance between big 
industry and big m^ia barons. 

Concentration of power with a 
combination of industrial and print media 
ownership is the biggest challenge tp the 
third world. Even the common Americans 
are victimised by this terrifying nexus. 
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While tree speech is the exygen ot 
democracy, we overlook, at our peni, the 
pernicious potential for abuse that lies in 
private combines ot media power and- 
industnai power 

Morten Mint? and Jerry Cohen in 
Amenta Im noted two decades ago (the 
situation has pathologically worsened 
since) 

Our ptracipal concern is with ownership 
ot news media by large corporations with 
conglomerate interests The problem may 
be made clear at once with a couple ot 
chilling statistics bach yeai occupational 
accidents kill 14 000 persons and disable 
- loi as long as a litctime - 2 2 million 
others These I igures are almost universally 
acknowledged to be conservative 
lurtheimorc they exclude casualties Irom 
occupational disease such iscoalmincis 
black lung Othci things being equal is 
the prospect foi thorough leporting ot this 
situation likely to be as great by a news 
medium with coipoiaie lies to 
manufactuimg or mining as by i news 
medium without such lies * We need nol 
deal only in liypothclicals I he case was 
powcitully hid out on the public recoid 
a lew ycais ago when the Intel national 
Telephone and Telegraph Coiporalion 
made (bui ultiinaiely abandoned) an etfort 
to acquire the Ameiican Broadcasting 
Companies (pp 48 40) 

1hc authors illustrate their thesis 
copiously Intimidation by industrial giants 
o( news reporters and managements is 
common in yankce country The Press it 
purchased by power will turn Irom 
watchdog to lapdog role and the ‘business 
buccaneers (an Anderson phrase) have 
empires beyond the world’s sunsets The 
loreign media il installed in India will 
operate as enemies within Indtab stability 
and political currency will be shaped by 
foreign news barons in alliance with I oi eign 
economic giants One instance is enough 
though many are available I quote Irom 
Jack Anderson 
As one IT I "documeni put it 
Some business sectois are encouraging 
economic t olhpse hoping this eveniually 
will necessitate a mililaiy takeover or 
strengthen Alessandri in the congressional 
runotf UndcK overefloits are being made 
to bung about the bankruptcy of one or 
two of the ma|or savings and loan 
associations This is expected to trigger a 
■un on hanks and the closure oi some 
factories resulting in more unemployment 
The pressures resulting from eu>nomic 
chaos could foice a maior segment ot the 
Christian Demociatic Party to reconsidei 
tbeir stand in relation lo Allende in the 
congiessionai runoH vote It would become 
apparent theie is no confidence among the 
business community in Atlende's tutuie 
policies and that the overall health ol the 
nation is at stake” (The Andrt wn Papen 
p ISI) 


Brittle India can be cracked up by US 
newspapers starting Indian editions with 
make-believe stones Even the plague can 
he exaggerated lo make India a iorbiddcn 
rone il torcign news media want to bankrupt 
us The outside news agencies and press 
estabitshmems once they dig in, may make 
Indian policy suifer Irom dependence 
syndrome 

Media content and comment make an 
impact on the readership The ideals ol 
democracy need a tree press and (earless 
reporting but when the source of the stream 
IS Itself polluted fatally the consumers of 
such doctored inlormation lind Ihcir minds 
poisoned I his eventuality has emerged 
with the giowih ol the m^ia chains and 
the power ol I he press monopolies Those 
who own the mass media have heavy 
iinancial invcsinicnis in other economic 
areas and manulaciunng sectors Under 
such circumsianccs newspapers and 
broadcasting stations become dubious 
bcKisicrs nl dangcious indusirial products 
Neither the reporting nor the editorials ot 
torcign media lycoons can be relied on and 
when national interests clash with 
multinational coiporate profits truth will 
be a casually These issues go to the heait 
ol the matter At one stage Indira Gandhi 
as prime mmisier loved with the idea ol 
diltusion ol piinl media ownership but 
abandoned ii on account ol noisy 
opposition Today media impenalism is 
ready tor invasion and the end product 
would be what Amnua Im precJicls 
inexorably ovci any substantial period of 
time economic power translates into 
political power The process taiteiHi on 
ilsell increasing its mass as it gains 
momentum Onccthcpioccssisunderway 
once It builds a private scKialism in which 
ownership ol coTnWit m r o ulw ni ipedl^, ol 
hanking and ot the means ol produciiuil 
IS conccnliated in a few corporate hands 
demiKratic instu^flions cannot flourish and 
indeed arc undermined (p 4SS) 
Market-hungry enterprises keen lo 
make a quick buck, use the advertising 
power and publicity capability Ini 
commercial conquest of India and in this 
diabolical drive, the art ol making the 
worse the better' is inevitable Calvin 
Coohdge long ago said that, 'the business 
ot America is business” Economic 
experiments with untruth is hui business 
and when big business houses have great 
clout at home they will use the White 
Hoase and Congress to put pressure on soft 
slates like India to gloss over legal controls 
and other uses of the slate’s ‘police power 
Cnmcs bv corporate empires will ceases 
to be so. and corruption will silence 
dissenters Our bureaucracy, political and 
administrative, our ministers and minions 
are not beyond the purchasing power ol the 
dollar and the middle class with tempting 


consumerism, will slumber over lafap 
propaganda which is the manjuaita of (M 
high powered media owned or controlled 
by the MNCs 

Narasimha Rao with a long nationaliat 
tradition and cabinet minister’s expenettce 
surely knows the talc ot many rulers of 
third world countries when America 
Incorporated and the White House have 
tell It imperative to change the course Of 
that country’s history 
The political and military pressureofthe 
superpower ot our unipolar world will gO 
into action il Indian resistance to foreign 
lalsehuod goes beyond a point In short, 
industry is employment and market 
expansion which in turn gets imperial 
support which may take myitad forms like 
trade rcpnsals Kashmir issue human rights, 
even support to Amcncan nuclear and 
foreign policy stances These are hard 
lealities which will force India to jettison 
Its socialist Constitution parliamentary 
supremacy and even relations with Russia 
Cuba and nations unwilling to toe the 
American line in the UN The West oriented 
media can make and unmake even prune 
ministers by ductort d puhiu ity and opinion 
labncation Economic servitude will be 
made to appear palatable, political 
underlying status under the US colour¬ 
washed as salutary sacrifice ol sovereignty, 
and acceptance ol cultural bastardy sexy 
vulgarity and consumciist cxiiavagance 
painted as matenalisi nirvana - but these 
canny processes are easy, given the 
marijuana oi western media publicity 
operating Irom within the soil underside 
ol Bharat Communication inlormatiimand 
opinion-making arc vital parts of the 
tundamental right ol free speech but when 
engineered bv loreign hands with foothold 
in Bharat may prove destructive ol 
Unpolluted flow of (acts and the end ot tree 
thought and unbiased view . 

Freedom of expression under Artie Ic 19 
IS a gieat right tundamental to all other 
lundamenial rights Moreover a tree press 
has a dynamic and strategic role to play 
in a democracy like ours Freedom ol 
information and of communication are 
integral to freedom of expression Above 
all Gandhiji had made a penetrating 
observation which is well worth quoting 
I do not want my house lo be walled iii 
on all sides and my windows to be slutted 
I want the cultures of all lands to be 
blown about my house as freely and 
possible But I rclusc to be blown off ray 
leci by any 

The UNESCO declaration of 1978 
upholds the cxcrc ise ol freedom ot opinion 
and ol inlormation even as Article 19(2) of 
the International Covenant on Civil and 
(Clinical Rights underscores the “Ireedom to 
seek, receive and impart inlormation trad 
ideas of all kinds regardless ol Ironuers, 
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either orally, iti wnung or in {Him, in the 
torjT) ol an, or through any other ot his 
choice” ‘Freedom ot the press', in the words 
Felix Frankiuitcr, is mu an end in itseli 
but t means to the end of a tree society ' 
The power to Circulate intormation has 
dbo a subversive potential because the 
media it contiollcd or operaicd trom 
outside and, more dangerously ifihcy gain 
access to internal operation may promole 
politicalgoatsot thcirchoices social values 
ot exotic vintage and escalate corruption 
and covei-up The freedom ol the country 
Itseli can be put in leopardy and its economy 
made captive it engines ol corporate powci 
own and control the media and process the 
minds ol the common masses through 
methodology ol which they arc past masters 
U IS common knowledge that the western 
press, paiticularly ol the US has been the 
mistress ol powerful industrial houses and 
business linns The sheer powci ol 
circulation and glitter of publicity can 
capiuie the imagination ot the unwary and 
hold captive millions ot people and shape 
then mindc Is it sate to oiler tree access 
to these press juggeinauts who will exploit 
market tncndliness and globalisation so as 
to boost their hi and of nc w s and views and 
cicaie maikets lor their politics goods, 
services and economic restiuciunng > Such 
vast powers lead to economic dictatorships 
invisibly We aic in lor such imperial 
invisible inliliration 
It IS not as It these foreign cartels and 
companies have a constitutional light to 
enter and set up media enterprises Since 
ihey aic not Indian cili/cns they have no 
Constitutional right to gain entry and run 
apnnt media I he ruling in the StateTrading 
Corporation case (AIR) 196^ SC 1811) 
explicates the legal position 
The makcis of the Constituliun had 
altogcthci left out ol considcialien lurisiic 
pci sons when ihcy cnacicd Pari II ot the 
Consiitution iclaling to citirenship and 
made a deal distini tiun between pci sons 
and citi/cns inPait llloltheConstiiution 
Part III which proclaims fundamental 
lights was very accuialely drafted 
delimiting those lights like trccdom ol 
speec h and expression the i ight to assemble 
peaceably the light to practise any 
profession ele as belonging to eitirens 
only and those more gc neiaf rights like the 
right to equality bcloic the taw as 
belonging to all peisons 
The legal position is well suttlcui Justice 
K K Mathew elanlicd the law (when he 
was chairman ot the law Commission) 
The Press speaks listens ind distributes 
intormation and in that sense has the 
(oilectiveresponsibility and accountability 
(lowing Irom trccdom ol speech The 
American law regarding corporate rights 
in this area may dtller but India has its own 
Constitution which is paramount and in 


unmincing words holds that a non-citizen 
running a newspaper is not entitled to the 
tundamental right ot trecdom ol speech 
and expression and, ihcrctorc, cannot claim 
as his lundamcniat nght, the benefit ot the 
liberty ol the press 

To borrow the words ol the Second Press 
Commission 

1 he Press as a medium of communication 
IS a modem phenomenon It has immense 
powci to advance or thwart the progress 
ol civitisalion Its licedom can he used to 
create a biave new world or to bring about 
univeisal catastrophe 

Once the constitutional position is clear 
the toicigncr however powerful he may 
be politically cannot force his entry in his 
own nght and start or buy up a )ourn il 
asserting a constitutional claim Should 
Murdochs be allowed with governmental 
grace to muscle into India without restraints 
of Article 19* 

Once the m iiket economy, divorced 1 rom 
social good become' the dominant lactoi 
ol media business the decision makers 
select intormation not accoiding to public 
interest ol the people who consume but 
according to what brings in the largest 
profit In internal reporting and interpi cling 
events and developments foreign media 
may publicise taels to promote pailiculai 
interests thus manipulating mass response 
and mass c utiure lo the detnment ot public 
interest and to the advantage ot turcign 
business T he information industry thus 
plays a key role in ballooning tacts out ot 


proportion and blaicking out events which 
may not advance (he cauxe ol the dominant 
country Recent advances m the Iteld of 
informatics have succeeded m commo¬ 
ditising inlin motion and selling them to 
promote the marketability ol those data as 
would condition the consumers of news 
and views in favour of the supcr{K>wer and 
big business 

ill a world where com{>etitive interests 
capture reader market national interests 
cannot be sacrificed to market forces since 
otherwise indcpcndmce itself may he in 
peril This is the thinking w hich must guide 
media policy when foreign giants jostle 
and crash into the country to consolidate 
the economic conquest ol fragile national 
et onumies 

7 his paiamount consideration must be 
borne in mind while advocating trecdom 
of mfoimation especially because anti 
national turcign toiccs may use extra 
leriitorial news instruments to enter 
the victim country install themselves 
with hi tech facilities and monetary 
supciiorily and undo people s resistance 
when economic empires occupy 
critical areas Agon news dcspiichcs 
lie so moulded as to presiiii in airric 
live or ugly light hippenmgs m i pun 
culai countiy ditleicnilv lot instince 
ihc MatBnJi Rtpou gives in example 
ol rcpoiling distortion ibout events 
in Iran 

flic rolumbi 1 Joui nal ism Review said by 

and laigc the Aiiiciicin news media 
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rtMOtieiy tMVe chatactensied the truiian 
confliei <i& the work of tarbaned religious 
reslou III league with opportunistic 
Maixisls idther thiUt - av they might have 
- the leaction ol people outiageii by a 
lepressive regime By doing so the press 
has helped to misintoim American public 
opinion and nai rowed the lange ot debate 
on this bellwether foreign policy ciisis’ 
(MacBndf Rtpon p 158) 

Indian instances ol news distortion even 
about the recent plague can be cued ‘News 
exists in the minds ot men and so minds 
can he manipulated by shaping news 
Likewise cultural alienation can also be 
pioduccd by the media Indeed, poweitui 
butirrcsponsiblc media may alicnaic people 
from iheir own culture their own national 
needs their own economic sell reliance 
and social integrity The media explosion 
what with the new technology ot 
intoimatics can obscure oi distort Ihc scry 
conception ot reality In tact news 
industry c<in also he culluial industr) 
inci when this weapon is in torcign hands 
backed by the supcipowti the dangers ol 
iircpariblc liaim aic considerable It his 
been said with some measure ot (ruth 
particuliil) when the opciators scivc 
imperial interests the ctillutil indtistiv 
plays a major role in moiild'ng the 
memalities ot iis consumers exercises an 
tncrcasinglv marked influence upon the 
psychic ccomiin> I his is wliv ii is an 
ideological appaiatus that can create 
ideologs {MwRiicIt Ripottp p 160) 

II subtle suhseisioii oi Indian 
lundanientals is noi lo receive Indi in hos 
pilalitv 11 IS good to lisle II to the Mai Kridc 
recommendations 

All individuals ind pcoplec ollt c liv cly have 
in in dicnahic light to a bciici lilc which 
howsoevt I conceived musicnsuii isocial 
minimum nationally and globally This 
calls loi the strengthening ol i ijiKitus 
and Ihc citminalion ot gross inequalities 
such delects may tliicatcn social li iimonv 
and even tnlcinational peace Thcic must 
be a measured minemeni tiom 
disadvaniagc and dependence to sell 
icliancc and the creation ot mou equal 
opportunities Since comtnunicaiion is 
interwoven with cveiy aspect ot liic it is 
clearly ol the utmost Impoitance that the 
existing communication gap be lapidly 
nariowcd and eventually eliminated 
[MtuBndt Reptni p 254) 
information and communication arc no 
longer incidental services hut have a 
potential to shake and shape siKial, cultural, 
economic and politic al goals The Mac Hi ede 
Repot t recommends that 
Developing countries take specific 
measuies to establish oi develop essential 
elements of theircuinmunication systems 
Strong national news agencies ate vital foi 
improving each country s national and 
imetnational repotting Where viable. 


ivgional networks xhoufd be set up to 
increase news I lows and serve all the motor 
language groups in the area Nationally 
the agenc ics should buttress the giowth of 
both urban and rural newspapers to serve 
as the cote oi a counuy’s news collection 
and distribution system {p 255) 

Our consiitulional values insist upon 
safeguarding sensitively and zealously our 
sovereignty whic h means the paramountcy 
ot people s democratic interests It the 
monopoly press from abroad is given the 
privilege ol starting Indian editions there 
IS no guarantee ot social control since their 
policy istoimed shaped and implemented 
under command Irom territory beyond the 
legal )tiristliction ol the Indian government 
Again when we remember the giant 
dimensions ot foreign media and then lie 
up with torcign industrial capital thc*ir 
operation within oui land will not be on 
an even playing held Inequality in 
investment market objectives political 
loyalties and the boosting ot foreign 
interests distinguish them Irom Indian 
owned mcdii Thcielorc equal access lo 
thcmwillhc t ml inioiiniiotiealingunetjuals 
ns equal a discrimination violative ot 
Ailitle 14 ind i Uinctional consequence 
ol such I governmental decision will not 
be )ust tan or reasonable Such an 
dilministiativc or legislative decision wilt 
violate Artie les 14 19 and21 {cede Mancka 
Gandhi c i al) The right lo litc guaranteed 
under Article 21 includes according to the 
ratio oi the lulings of the Supicme Coun 
Ihc right to dignity education and cultural 
nadvencss Thisc values arc apt to suttci 
eclipse it foreign domination ol tlie punt 
media committed to alien ethos 
accultuiation ind political prosclylisation 
< ulniinating in contempt for Indian heritage 
ind tonsiUulional hastes lomps in ind 
once in cannot he reined in Remember 
these toieign media base a subtle mission 
subversive ot our founding taith implicit 
in our Sovcicign Socialist Secular 
Democratic Older ll wilt be 
unconstitutional to treat Indian and toicign 
media with considerable diltcreniia on an 
equal looting 

Secondly while Indian newspapers are 
governed by the principles in Part IV ol 
the Constitution which arc tundamcntal in 
the governance ol the country and in the 
piomolion ol the welfare ot the people 
through a social older in which justice 
social economic and political shall inform 
the media policy no such mandate applies 
U the Murdoch brand bullies It ik the 
fundamental duty ol government to uphold 
and protect ihe sovereignty unity and 
imegrity and composite cultural heritage 
ol India ahd in this behatt, it has to put 
reasonable rcsinUtons on the media {\uh 
Article 51-A) The foreign press has no 
such coneern and is accounublc only lo 


their external mastera. Indeed, the 
will be violating Paiti> ill. tV and IVA* 
ot the Constitution it. on an equal foout^, 
the outside giants are permitted to 
piupagaie and publicise their views and 
news and use the global West'bused 
news services supplanting Indian news 
services 

Ihc potential foi inlraciiun ot our 
sovereignty distortion ot intormation 
and dissemination ot news witbodt 
accountability to oui people and the inner 
contradiction between social justice and 
socialist democracy which arc the creed Of 
our C onstitution and the capitalist appetite 
aggravated by superpower puliitcs and 
economics ol xcnogenetic operators, are 
matters ol naiionai consideration even 
consternation In issues ot culture, 
language region religion political 
polemics so sensitive and explosive as in 
India entry ot torcign gargantuan media 
IS a grave risk They arc lawless 
hcivvwLights readily stoop to conquer 
and have the clout money can buy and 
ihcir home country can bring lo beat They 
can intcrfeic with Kashmir Punjab, 
soLialist fundamentals like nationalisation, 
and every ciitical issue in many ways 
and gci away with it Those now drest in 
a little briet authoiitv must not jeopardise 
or undo Indian independence beyond 
repair When Wc the People ol India’ 
fully gtasp the contra constitutional and 
anti Indian efiect ol the proposed 
xenophihe media policy thev will make 
short shrill ot such regimes and betrayal 
Our task today is to awaken the people Tile 
Indian press is basic lo Indian democracy 
and cultural integrity and not mere trade 
not investment not market magnetisation 
1 he American Pic ss said Einstein once, 
which IS mostly controlled hy vested 
inicicsts has an excessive influence on 
public opinion The mammoth foreign 
press making common cause with U$ 
economic allies can easily subvert our 
nationalism our composite cultuial 
heritage, our economic goals ot sell* 
reliance and social lusttce when it huiti. 
those who wish to keep us out ol pro¬ 
ductive initiatives and remain a hospitable 
market tor their goods and sei vices With 
the great might and hi-tech skills of the 
media moghuls ol America with predatory 
take over tradition our interests are 
precarious once they make India their news- 
views colony Whenever wo antagonise 
Ihc socio-economic class or the business 
class which controls the big press in the 
US we are in tor a losing battle against 
that mighty Amencan instrument which 
in a moment spreads inventions over itw 
whole world, fabricates more myth in a 
day than could have tormerty been dbnb 
in a century' 
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I Peasantry and Debt 

nmumkar Roy 

Credit, Markets, and the Agrarian Economy of Coionial India edited by Sugata 
Bose; Oxford University Press, Delhi; 1994; pp 333, Rs 290. 


PEASANT indebtedness was a crucial 
concern in British Indian official wntings. 
and remains central in contemporary 
scholarship on agrarian history. For, the 
issues surrounding debts - origins, volume, 
uses, or terms - can illu.strate the conditions 
for growth orsiagnaiion in agriculture. There 
are, however, tew studies on debts as such. 
Rather, explorations into the credit market 
have typically been conducted in the context 
of regional agrarian histories, by scholars 
with main contribution on the latter, and arc 
thu.s dispersed through a wide and disparate 
literature. The diffusion does not make it 
easy for the non-specialist to identity the 
basic questions involved, or to discover what 
one could reasonably generalise about the 
answers to these. 

The present volume in the Oxford in India 
Readings addresses that need. The book 
contains a well-written introduction by 
Sugata Bose, and seven reprinted essays on 
rural credit. They are primarily regional 
studies, but with frequent cross-regional 
comparisons and varying degrees of 
^engagement with theoretical aspects. The 
essays consist of an extract from Malcolm 
Darling’s I92S book on Punjab, a study of 
Bundelkhand from Enc Stokes' s The Peitsant 
emd ihe Raj. a chapter relating trends in 
regional commerce with those in banking 
from r J Baker's book on Tamil Nadu, one 
from Bose's own Agrarfcin Bengal, and three 
articles by Shahid Amin (sugar in eastern 
UP). Neeladri Bhaltacharya (Punjab), and 
Ranajil Guha (see below). 

The volume will undoubtedly be useful, 
as I shall try to show, for the essays selected 
are readable and incisive. Nevertheless, I 
have two rather serious misgivings about the 
editorial enterpnse. The first concerns 
utilisation of space. The essays seem to have 
been reproduced unedited or marginally 
edited, the result being, four of them take 
up 220 pages, or two-third the book. There 
are many important authors and works 
excluded from the volume. Shortageof space 
cannot be cited as an excuse for what, by 
comparison with an alternative format that 
used space more optimally, mig^t seem a 
very limited selection. Sec^. the introduc¬ 
tion as well as the selection rcHect a desire 
to straddle the economics of credit and the 
perception of credit. Thus. Ranajit Cuba’s 
article on the Rahu myth among outcasts is 
included because it etuis on a symboli»n of 
creditors. Unhappily, these themes do not 
mix, and the intro^ction does not make 


matters any easier. Cuba’s article in itself 
is impressive, but its inclusion takes place 
at the cost of other works that could enhance 
the cntical impact of the volume in addres¬ 
sing a more well-defined range of questions. 

It follows that the review confines itself 
to a narrower set of problems. One way to 
assess the collective intellectual contribution 
of the debt literature would be to first fix 
the analytical questions at stake, and then 
explore what we have learnt about them. 
This is the method to be followed here, 
departing somewhat from the format of the 
introduction where the themes have been 
followed more to be directed by what has 
been wntten, and written especially in the 
seven contributions. The core of this review 
consists of the following hypotheses, nr 
‘stylised tacts', that have governed Indian 
scholarship and policy on rural credit for a 
long time: (I) cummercialismion increased 
indebtedness; (2) debts increased inequality 
and influenced class-relations; (3) debts 
enabled moneylenders to expropriate 
peasants; and (4) debts inform on the 
conditions ot the peasant economy as a 
whole. I shall follow this order. 

Debts and commercialisation: There were 
several long-term processes that increased 
the importance of interest income in colonial 
rural India in general. First, the creation of 
property right., in land, aiuf .seiccti vely public 
investments, enhanced the asset-value ol 
land (Darling makes the clearest statement). 
Second, monetisation of rent and tax. 
combined with the seasonal disjunction of 
tax-collection and harvests, required credits 
(Amin, among others). Third, extraction of 
revenue, rent, and the related incomes these 
generated, declined in importance for 
political-admini.strative reasons. At times, 
there was a direct shiB of enterprise towards 
credit as a result (Bose). Fourth, cash crops 
needed finance because they were trad^ 
over long distances under prior contracts 
(Baker, Bose), and as in sugarcane, involved 
more investments in time and money (Amin). 
These pre-conditions for a rise in rural 
finance, and the basic tendency itself, are 
not matters of significant debate. But. as 
Stokes empha.sises, it is mu enough to stop 
at a secular trend. The trend was subject to 
disruptions caused by harvest fluctuations, 
and to longer commercial cycles. Moreover, 
one dimension of increased credit activity 
seems to have been neglected, the mobility, 
migration, settlement, and enterprise of 
trader-moneylender castes. 


Debts and inequality: It fdllows from 
above that the debtor-creditor relationship 
was something new, or had new elements 
in British India. Not surprisingly, the 
relationship is generally seen as unequal. 
There appears to be two senses in which 
inequality has been perceived; (a) pcasanu 
as a class had inferior bargaining power, and 
(b) the peasant as individual had to depend 
on a specific creditor. The implication in 
cither case was, the lender could control the 
terms of credit. The first kind of disparity 
could arise becau.se of coercion (example 
Bihar planters), access to knowledge 
(accounting or legal literacy), the authority 
of the state (where the creditor was the 
revenue-collector), or interlinked markets 
(where thecreditor was monopsonistic buyer 
of produce). 

The second kind ol disparity is more 
ambiguous. It is often captured by the word 
‘dependence’. If 'dependence' means the 
peasant needed to borrow to finance 
production, the sense is trivial, tor every 
producer needs to borrow. The more 
substantial deiinilion is. the peasant needed 
to borrow from a particular lender who was 
known to be unfair. This condition developed 
because of monopoly, though in rural India, 
the lormal monopoly of the lender could be 
.somewhat redressed by the peasants’ 
comparative advantage in brute power. A 
simultaneous reason for dependence to 
develop was risk. In highly unstable 
agnculture, the peasants were regularly in 
need of credit for subsistence. No resistance 
to debts IS .strung enough, no interest rate 
too high, and no terms excessively harsh, 
where the altcmativeto liability is .starvation 
This has the striking implication that an 
extension of debts, under whatever terms, 
could induce greater consumption stability 
in the long run, an inference none ol the 
authors considers. 

The degree of dependence, however, was 
variable. AsBhattacharya shows for Punjab, 
its extent varied by classes of debtors and 
creditors, and weakened becau.se of nse in 
land values and mortgage markets. On the 
other hand, greater inertia characteri.scd 
several other regions. Boigal possibly. These 
extremely important regional contrasts in 
the dynamics of dependence' need more 
analysis. Did they involve the relative worth 
of assets, or relative access to assets'? For 
example, a more active land market may in 
one region accelerate the woith of land as 
security. And farm-size, distribution, the 
presence or absence of tenancy can indicate 
why intbvidual access to collateral might 
vary between regions. 

Debts and kmdownership: Did money- 
lenders acquire land'? Did peasants become 
paupers'? Credit could indeed contribute to 
inequality in access to land (BhMtacharyt). 
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But wiNid^ gained in iMi 

procesa is another matter. Despite an imtial 
surge ini moneylender ipvekmems in land, 
interventions and endogenous changes 
weakened dtetendencyi It was also n^cmaliy 
variable as the location and intensity of debt- 
reiaied peasmit revolts suggest. Limits to 
this tendency were set by the rich peasants 
beginning to finance (Bhattacharya. Bose), 
even starting up as full-fledged bankers 
(Baker), or by the mahiyan’s ouuider/ 
specialist status in eastern Bengal such that 
unsecured loans tended to be more popular 
than land mortgage (Bo.se). Further, Stokes 
suggests a strong cyclical rhythm in 
moneylender investments based upon the 
rather obvious, but .som^ow neglect^, point 
that by transfer of ownership the creditor 
assumed the riskiness of cultivation. 

nehisandmacro-eamomy.The point that 
the structure of credit markets was subject 
to business cycles is demonstrated most 
acutely in the i93()s. Depression, the subject 
of a strong literature represented here in the 
essays by Baker, Bhattacharya, and Bose. 
'I'hcrc is substantial convergence in the 
interpretation of the impact: unsecured loans 
were de.stroyed. consumption reduced, 
capital shihed to urban investments, informal 
bankers organised themselves into more 
formal institutions, co-operative credit 
expanded to partially meet the rural credit 
crisis, and peasants tended to displace 
moneylenders. 

Depression showed the probable impact 
of cycles. How were secu/nrrremb connected 
with debts? In Punjab. Malcolm Darling 
argued convincingly, debts were associated 
with increasing trends in consumption and 
investment, and not with maintaining 
subsistence. Debts financed growth, urbani- 
.sation, emigration and general commodity 
production. Growth, in turn, created 
alternative assets, activated markets and thus 
further reduced dependence. In poorer 
agriculture, on the other hand, debts mainly 
warded off hunger, and not always with 
success. Here re.sts the crucial comparative 
data-base toexaminecredit and development 
linkage. The task perhaps involves defining 
two alternative idealist scenarios. One is 
an ‘intensive' growth, and the other an 
• ‘extensive’ growth regime. In the former, 
.debts expand in the long run because credit- 
'demand is motivated by rising productivity 
and prorits In agriculture. In the latter, 
individual credit-demand is set by the 
relatively stationary conditions of high risks 
and low expected incomes. Here, long-term 
credit expansion is motivated partly by 
enlargement of cultivation, and on thesupply 
side, by decline in alternative modes of 
surplus extraction. The first is the p^h 
implicit in Darling's study, the second is 
present, in elements, in a number of studies, 
Bose's on Bengid is an exanqde. 

To conclude, three points need to be 
stressed, .The non-specialist ougtu to 


'fementher that die book ts not re^ty mCredit, ^owth and agrarian relations. 
exhmistive or rqiresenutive rretloction. of these takes shape autonomously, andiii; 
that there is a lot moi* to read on the interaction .with the others. This whole ' 

subject. But it does serve what is perhaps evolution was influenced both by the"'; i 

the best use of an edited volume, supply the specific conditions of a region, and by colain » 

student with a baggage of sophisticated market prirariples which may be gerter^is-'''! 

tools and hypotheses. And yet, the main able. Much more work is needed to uiitBnglii, ’^;; 

intellectual task is nowhere near finished, these forces. 

Food and Survival 

Vanaja Ramprasad 

Food, Health and Survival in India and Developing Countries by Stuart 
Gillespie and Geraldine McNeill; Oxford India Paperbacks. 


WE have in the last couple of years been 
inundated with information and literature on 
the impact of structural adju.stmeni on the 
third world. A very large number of 
developing countries have in the last decade 
and a half incurred heavy international debt 
■owing to balance of payment problems and 
have been obliged to accept the recom¬ 
mendations fw structural adjustmem policies 
as laid down by the IMF and the World Bank. 
Implicit in the conditionalities laid down by 
the two institutions was the agenda of cheap 
imports from the third world for the western 
consumers and opening of the third world 
economics to the international market. The 
impact of this as spelt out by the. General 
Agreement on Tra^ and Tariff, has been 
especially marked on the agriculture sector. 
Country case .studies from Africa and Latin 
Americagiveevidenoeofthegrowingimpoveri- 
sation and debt. Average income in Africa 
dropped by 2S per cent since 19^) and 
unemployment has grown sharply. In Peru 
those wim had jobs needed to work seven 
limes as long in 1988 as in 1981 to earn the 
price of one kilo of rice, and in Brazil four 
times as tong in 1989 for basic food ration. 

It is well known that the root.\ of the 
problem go way back to the colonial days 
when the displacement of dome.stic fo^ 
requirements was triggered by the 
metropolitan market needs. Together with 
thi.s the SAP conditionalities have led to 
shrinking subsidies with cut-backs on social 
sector spending. This has led to a major 
deficit in public health allocation and related 
sectors. Starting with the set-backs from the 
colonial period to recolonisation now, third 
world countries have taken harsh blows 
especially on the food and health situation. 

Food. Health and Survival in India and 
Developing Countries by Stuart Gillespie 
and'Genddine McNeiH has been timed well. 
Tbe-book i.s an outcome of a research project 
and draws substantially on material from 
two interdisciplmaiy village-based studies 
in south India carri^ out in 1^84-85. The 
book has two main sections. The first section 
deals with the nucro level analysis of the 
nutritional status both as input and dynamics 
of nutrition and health, white in the second 


section the authors have made an attempt 
to address macro level policy issues that can 
reduce nutritional deprivation. 

In the first section way of introduction 
the authors clarify many of the concqits 
related to undemutritidh such as adaptation 
and adju-stment. Further they have dealt with 
the relationship between biological 
adjustment and behavioural adju.Stmen:s and 
adaptation as a price to pay. By way ol inhor 
ducing the study location the authors have 
painstakingly 'given historical details and 
the po.st-in(tependcnce changes that have , 
ti)ken place. i; 

The book is interestingly filled with a lot 
ofinformation on the methodological aspects r 
of studying undemutrilion and highli^ts . 
the limilations'of the different methods like 
the assessment of phy.sical activity levels, ‘ 
body mass indices and anthropometric 
measurements. The discussions on (he 
methodology, however, may interest resear¬ 
chers who are involved in discrete methods of 
analysing (he problem of undenuitrition. These 
methods as acknowledged by the authors 
themsci ves are also full of limitations given die 
cireumsiances in which they are used, despke 
thofrigour with,which they are incorporated 
in the field study. 

In concluding the first section the authors 
have slated that while they agree that many 
factors influence nutrition and health of tite 
children they are closely linked through 
connections which are likely to be specifle 
to one area or population. They acknowledge 
the fact that any change in the demographfc, 
economic, agricultural or health conditions; 
may therefore produce substantial changes 
in the nutritional situation of a populatitm 
in ways which are not always easy to prediet 
Having said that the authors have also 
ventured to base their policy recom¬ 
mendations and nutrition advocacy for a - 
country a.s large as India with varying con- , 
ditions, on the conclusioas drawn from a f 
micro level study done nearly a decade ago. 

The second section is a good review 01^, 
literature on the sutgect of nutrition potkgr. 
The book is well-referenced both cm t^. 
methodological aspects as weHtethewcdqn,:, 
onpolicy.'nie authors have tricen metteuikiitsi 






uin:tO(liw,u!i!i^l the drtferentasiwc&ot pditcy 
including (he im|Mct of agricultural policy 
(in the nutntional status ot people But some¬ 
where along the line in approaching the 
solHKiun to the problem they have sought 
simpli&tic ones assuming (hat while more load 
may betomc available, more is consumed by 
many, morccnoigy may bccxpcndcd in sixunog 
It resulting m little anthiopomctrit change It 
IS rather surprising that conclusions such .is 
the above can be diawn while it is well 
known that Ihcic is no linear relation between 
production and uinsuraption 
The authors have included the aspects ot 
pricing policy public distribution loud 
subsidies r.itions and quotas Icxxi st.mtps 
and coupons but a clcai picture ot the policy 
tecommcndations tails to emerge Similarly 
in the tinal chapter where the authors touch 


A LITTLE more than SOO years alter 
Columbus' voyage (hat led to his discovery 
ot the New World his leg.icy veiy much 
remains a matter ot contcnlicm In the US 
Octobei 12 the day that Columbus landed 
in the West Indies i* obscived as a holiday 
in many states, and there is scarcely a large 
01 even mid-si/cd city whuc a parade in his 
honour is not held All oscr the country 
hundreds ot millions ot dollars have been 
expended in the last tew years a good many 
by the deticii ridden US government on 
various extrav igan/as intended to 
commemorate md glority the inaugural 
moment ol buropcan civilisation's 
triumphant entry into the western hemisphere 
ot the globe Although even Columbus s 
admirers are constrained to admit that the 
moment ot contact was to lead to the 
dcsiructionot numerous indigenouscultures 
they oltcn style (he slaughter ol indigenous 
peoples .IS in the words ot the cultural 
anthropologist Marvin Hams an unintended 
consequence ot the European penetration 
ol the Americas Moicovcr they can and 
indeed do point to the US Capitol the 
Library ot Congress Wall Street and othci 
wondrous monuments ol the country about 
which one observer said that the business 
ol America is business' as examples ot the 
great good that Columbus s landing in (he 
Atnencas wrought in its wake From the 
point ot the view ol the pnvileged, the old 
adage Met bygones be bygones . has 
considerable use and merit 
On the other hand, theie are those, among 
whom number this reviewer, to whom it is 
indisputably clear that the legacy ot 


upon the various mitrifion intervention pro« 
grammes related to health they quote widely 
from the expencncc ot vanous countries 
The attempt to review the situation ot the 
ditterent interventions somehow do not link 
up with the structural adjustment programme 
and the economic liberalisation that has taken 
the country by stoim The book touches on 
these issues in a very supcrticial manner 
Fhc authors claim that SAP is being re¬ 
designed with potential nutritional clfects in 
mind while programmes already in operation 
archavmgcompcnsalory programmes tacked 
on to bul Icr the poor Irom initially detrimental 
impacts on wcllarc II one were looking tor 
new and radical analysis ol the nutritional status 
or the policy interventions this hook docs not 
catcrtosuchintcicsts It however comcs.icio.ss 
with wealth ot intormatiun on these issues 


C olumbus voyage can only be rc.id as a 
record ol the most thoroughgoing genocide 
in the history ot the human race it we except 
only Iticcruci late visited upon (he rasm.inian 
.iboriginals In his recent work Aiiuikoii 
Hohcaiot C fliumhm and ihi Conqueo oj 
iht Alew lVo/W(Oxtord) the historian David 
Stannard has captuicd the temblc enormity 
ol the crimes committed against Native 
Americans in the New World In what arc 
today Peru and (hile, lor example the 
indigenous population stood at somewheic 
between nine million and 14 million betorc 
the arrival ot the turopcans acenturv l.uc'i 
this population had been reduced to S (X) (XX) 
Between 1519 when Hernando Cortes lirsi 
set his destructive garc upon Tcnochtitlan 
and the end ol the I6(hcentury thcpopulation 
ot central Mexico haddiminished trom nearly 
25 million to about one million Everywhere 
the story was the same in Stannard s 
estimation a hundred years alter the arrival 
ot Columbus in the Amcncas nearly 60 80 
million Native Americans had perished What 
the Spaniards had accomplished south ol 
Mexico other Europeans achieved with equal 
success and scarcely less brutality in North 
America As Stannard points out inlormed 
estimates place the Native American 
population betore the arrival ot English 
settlers between seven million and 18 million 
by the end ot the 19th century, there were 
about 2,50,000 Indians, and in many places 
they had been rendered completely extinct 
What else could have been their lot when, 
as the Reverend Solomon Stoddard ol Boston 
was to urge in 170L they were to be hunted 
by large packs ot dogs, “dealt withal as 


wotvo4**'* Some rntglht sqttaM^ iftMut the 
numbers, and others might object that a good 
- il ncH preponderant portion ot the dead 
were lost due to exposure to infectious 
diseases, but uu sophistry or juggling ot the 
figures can alter the laiger picture' 

Stephen Crcenblatt's Marvelout 
Po\ s sums IS at aconsidcrabic remove trom 
much ol the these unwholesome lads, more 
generally trom the other literature that has 
.tccompanied the Columbus Quinccntenarv 
and vet it sits rather uneasily amidst these 
works Its erudition and academic lone sets 
It apart moreover it is not tocused solely 
on Columbus and insotar as it centres on 
Columbus It docs so not Irom the point ot 
view ot the Grc.it Man Theory ol History' 
bul rather by way ol t.iking Columbus as an 
iconic rcprcscniaiion ot the idea ol 
exploration and travel and as an avenue tor 
linking acts ol conquest and appropriation 
to intellectual and aesthetic histones and 
genealogicsol rcprcscnt.ition The mam lot m 
thit I uropcan lepiesentation ol Otherness 
(txik was wonder anec stasy ot astonishment 
a sense ol the marvellous Wonder is 
argues (irccnbldtt the central ligurc in the 
initial Euio|h .in response to the New World 
(he decisive emotionil and intellectual 
experience in (he presence ot i idical 
ditteiencc (p 14) However wonder w.is 
not only the main mode ol rcpicscmation 
hut also yoked to ippio|>ridiinn indeed to 
imperialism s most savage thiusts and 
desires It is this ihat initi.ites Gietnbliii s 
own quest as he .isks how is it (lossiblc 
in I time ot disorientalion liiired ol the 
othci .ind posscssiventss to keep the 
capacity loi wonder Irom beme poisoned' 

(p IX) 

Ciieenblatt begins with what appe it and 
certainly promise to be theoretical 
mtiov iiions ChronicIcs ot c xploraiion Irom 
the late Middle Ages and Renaissance he 
maintains are rarely it ever interesting at 
the level ot sustained nairativc ind 
teleological design bul gripping at the level 
ol the anecdote While they subscribe to 
an overarching scheme they seem 
uncertain ol their bcanngs disoiganised 
tragmentary’ The strength ot tliesc 
discourses ot travel lies in the shcKk ot the 
untamiliar the provocation ot an intense 
curtosity the local excitement ot 
discontinuous wonders' the world is 
presented in them as a succession ot bnci 
encounters random ex|x;rtenccs isolated 
anecdotes of the unanticipated" (p 2) 
Greenblatt's very language suggests his 
departure trom (he tradttion ot grand 
narratives, tor that tradition oilers no 
possibilities ot an emancipatory history, and 
a willingness to embrace penttes hisnmes 
or anecdotal accounts Sinceone might easily 
object that the anecdote, by virtue ot its 
ffagmentanness and singularity,canm^ serve 
as the basis of any comnum history ot a 
pgople or a nation, GieenbUtt stresses that 


Wonder and Exploitation in European 
Adventurism 

Vinay Lai 

Marvelous Possessions: The Wonderof the New World by Stephen Grcenblatt 
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unMilota memhehtitretmaitwe, ganSv* 
uiwMxliiwmethtiigUn^ Althooghheplacek 
4 prenriuin m the MK'ufctic, gotng U) liyr as 
tp ohttraaeriHe it >u> one ut the ‘*pnncV>l 
produLts of 4 culture's reprosentalinnal 
technology’', the anecdote is lett quite 
untheorised ^ <»reenbt4ti's justUicaiion, 
almost wholly uncxamined, lor assuming 
that theanes dote IS especially suit odtocimvey 
wundet IS thill both arc apparently 
discontiniHis mixicsoIrcpicscnluUnn More 
sigiuticantly he ignores the lact that the 
tfffefis ol anecdotes and gtand narratives arc 
otten homologous tut <is they arc from the 
same tahru ot discourse L(Kkcr>room 
anecdotes ahoih women tor example betray 
the siune underlying assumptions about the 
tnierioriiy ol the temale sex and the 
unpiedic lability ot lemalc sexuality as do the 
morcgi<indn.iii*uivcsot medical psychiatiic 
and sociolocic il disiiHirse 

Giecnhl III s concern with the ancxdole 
stems from his itieinpi to undeistand the 
ripicscntationitiechnologv Ihatlunopcan 
tiavetkis and conc|uisi.idors hi ought lo hear 
in their endcisoui to assimilate and 
appiopiiitc iIh Othci a pnibicm linked to 
wh II tic calls r/ic 11 inoJui tion und 
( otiiloiion of iiiiiiutii tapihir (p 6 Italics 
inoiiginill ruiciihlaiiaigucsthattlicrcare 
thrccic isonswhv capiiil shouldhcinvokcd 
hcic liisi It ISC ipiulllial illows tor mimesis 
or the spictitular piolilcration and 
circulation ol upicsciitations on a global 
scale sccondtv c ipiial conveys the image 
ol a siockpile or accumulation ol 
ieprcsent.iiions md tin illy mimesis is as 
Maix said ol capitil i sociil iclation ol 
piodiution VC hit h is anolhci w ly ot s lying 
th II repicseiu ilions uc not only piodiicts 
hilt pioduccrs t ipihleoldc'cisivilv ilicnng 
iht vciv loicesihaihiouuhuhem into being' 
(p 6) lilt dtplovmciil ol these ideas is lo 
k loimd 111 (iicinhl.tii s milvsis ol hove 
Ilium I and uondii do the wotk ol 
tcpicsenlalioiunl unipe.inn iii iiivcsol travel 
and conquest Alllutueh CneehlaU uses lolly 
words lo describe his ciiicipiisc lie in citcct 
says what 1 dwatd Said hid pointed out in 
Orif'riM/rwn 1 107k) iiaincly that Cunipcan 
discourse ol the Othci has leiicd laigely cm 
ihiutum The hast may not have been 
kiagnani and its mitives might not have been 
ermstiiulionally la/y kit once this h>id hc>en 
said. It was repeated patrot-likc by a gicat 
many more travel lets and schnlar- 
adimnistmiurs. and in consequence hetame 
true' '^s image then produced other 
reprcscmalinnti. including numcinus 
ifflitalions ol itscJI 

Maiwfiiu\ is nonetheless an 

engaging work, and we can now tollow ns 
nrgumcnis in iclation Ri the author's 
ethmigraphie nuiicnul rather iikh-c closely 
Giuenhlati closes his tmroductory chapter 
wHh the obsorvMitm that 'Ihc marvelous" 
was 4 central leaturc in the * whole complex 
system ot rcpreseniatton verbal and vi<tual 


piutiNfQ^-al amt aostMtlu. iMcHeciuat and 
emotional”, through whteb EMropoamc in the 
later Muldte Ages and the Renaissance 
"apprehended, and (hence possessed or 
discarded, the unlamihar, the alien, tlw 
terrible, the desirable, and the hatetuT |pp 
22-21) ThHappre^icnMonat wonderandthc 
marvellous look essentially two trajectories 
one which is leprcsctited by the hgurcs ol 
Columbus and Bomal lha/ del Castillo who 
served undei Cortes and later wrote Ihc 
( anifiipu oj New Spam and the other ol 
which the spokesmen are liercKknus John 
Mandevilte and Montaigne ft Columbus 
and Dia/ arc cmhicmatic ol the murdcious 
appiopnalion ol wonder m Ihc servKC ol 
empire Moniaignc wasloshow that wonder 
remains available lor decency as well as 
domination (p 25) Grecnhiati linds some 
ol this decency even in Mandcvillc the lirsi 
principal I igurcol hiscthmigraphy Who this 
lohn Mandevillc was iein<iins uiiccrlain hiii 
as Grecnblait points out lot sevcial 
icniuries M indevilk was regarded 
throtighotii Fiiropi' as one ol the greatest 
travellers in hisioiy .ind (he most uii1uc*nli.il 
wiiiiiss to the customs ol the alien peoples 
beyond the Holy L<ind' though it i<s quite 
probable th.it he m ver IcK his native Eunipc 
ippIO 11) itisiiithc nanativcothistuivcls 
to Ihc Middle East and Asia ptirponc*dly 
iiiidciiakiit in the I4lhccniuiy Ih.il twMir/ri 
and imintloii\ liisi emerge as significant 
tropes ol appielicnding Ihc Olbei I »i there 
arc m.my diverse kingdoms and countries 
ind isles toward the east p.ni ot the world 
Mandevillc was lo wntc wherein aic many 
divers tolk and divers kinds nl he isis and 
many oiltci marvellous things tp 20) On 
Ins journey h4imcw.iid he made his vs.iy 
through Rome loi he wished as he say > to 
tell the Pope atHHit the marvels which |hc| 
li.id sum III divers lounines <p 14l 
Ihc nioie precise sigitilu aiicc ot 
Mandevillc lorGrc'cnhlall lies in the l.ici that 
this cnaiit knight abjured [losscssioii the 
sultan ol Egypt oltercd him a rich prince s 
daughter hut Mandevillc would not have 
her and when at ancHhcr iiuiineni gold 
silvci and precious stones werelo be his lot 
the isking he siinikirly rclusccl to lay hts 
haiidoiiihcscaUuienients(p27) ‘Mandevillc 
takes pcissessuiii ol jiolhing (p 2(i) and 
pci haps more significantly he is not 
IKisscssive about his own fai'h or culture 
Mandevillc dims ma locate the centre ol the 
world wubin the geographical entity called 
Punipe, or within the cosmological universe 
ol Christendom ltirhcretogmiscsih.M 'Many 
ways caime nil to on.- end’ <p 41) He 
representsthe passage, asGrecnhlatt explains 
Irotn the dream ol poshcssion to a 
dispossessed wandering" (p 45) To 
understand that dream nl possession' that 
inlemal desire lor conquest which raged in 
the bean ol inttny a European, one roust turn 
loOilumhus That ‘Jfeain ol possessKm is 
present and prcscirt a% more than lusf a 


dream, m hts tKctHini, m a letter u>e {»)()«% ' 
ot his landing ai B{ihaffl.tii <m Octobet Ia. 
1492 • As I kmiw that you wiB he pleasisd 
<a the great viciorv with whic h Our Lord has 
crowned my voyage I write this to ym 
I passed Irom the Canary islands to (he 
Indies And iheie I found very many islands 
filled wiih people mnumcrabte and of ihcmi 
all I have taken possession lor thetr 
highnesses To t he 1 1 rst island whic h I found 
I gave the name San Salvador, in 
remembrance ol the Divine Matesty Who 
has marvelously bcsuiwed ail this ihc Indians 
call It Guanafiani To the sexond I gave 
the name Islade Santa MariadcConcepcion 
and so to each I gave .i new name <p 521 
Grccnbldti oilers <ir> cxicraJed and complex 
analysis ot this passage and panic ularly ot 
ihosc discntrxi ve and legal strategics hv which 
Columbus in mimical cavalier tashion takes 
possession ot lands about which he uiukl 
have known nothing Ignorance never 
ciciorrcd Columbus liom st.iktng chums to 
possession am viiig at Tortuga tin December 
IK 1492 he picxcvds lo parley' with the 
natives and tmds that the n.itivcchiet n very 
pleased with the goods that Cedumhus gills 
to htm so pleased imlcvtl that it was a 
marvel The chief .ind his counsciiors, 
Columbus admits were very troubled 
because* they did not iitidctst.ind me nor I 
them Nevertheless and let us mark this 
I gathered coiiliiiucsColiiinhus that he 
told me ih.ii il something horn this ploce 
pleased me that the whole island was at my 
commmd (pH) 

As Grecnhiali remarks with gicat loicu. 
here II IS not the ini.igination at play, as in 
Renaissance authois but the imaginauon at 
work (p 21) The point is particularly well 
taken lor though it is uimmon to consider 
reason as an insinimeiuahty ot exploitation 
wc have a great deal moic to learn ol how 
tnuiginalion railici than rc<rson gcneiated 
representations I' is a considerable 
inueiiiaiivc stroke ih it enables('olumhus to 
describe his landing as a great viciorv and 
(hen proceed to ciown his victoty with tlie 
baptismal acts ol taking possession as one 
dix'sol convertslothc*new lailh ottlicl.inds 
ol those encounieied in an imaginary dele U 
kidnapping the language ol the indigenous 
people and Itnally giving the isl.inds a new 
idenitty as possessions ol the Crown hy re 
naming them The power ot naming. 
Grecnblatt reminds us is associated in 
European and Ctuistian thinking with 
supciior knowledge the knowledge ol the 
iruih” Tins was the power that God gave 
lo Adam (Ccnc*sis 2 19) and as Bacon put 
it.whenmun xhallheableioiailtticcrealuies 
by iheir true names he shall again command 
them (p 82) Let us recall again the first 
instance ot re-naming i gave the name Sum 
Stihtidor in rcmcmbiance ol tlw Divine 
Ma|csiy. Who has marvelously IwMowed aft 
this ' <p 521 As life IS a maivcilous gill 
ol god and must he suu.dily m.iri(e(l. so tfic 
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marvctious hcMowai ot these limds too ittust 
heccmiitiemoratod The toundtng action of 
Qmktian imperialism" writen Greenblalt, 
••i»n cbnatening” (p 81) 

'nils imaginative torcc that Columbus 
commands is backed by an elaborate legal 
ntual tor The taking ol possession ol the 
lands" so that this possession appears to have 
emanated from the choice ot the inhabitants 
(p S6) The exercise is purely lormalistK. 
because ot course these lands appear to 
Columbus - and other like-minded 
conquistadors in his wake-as previously 
unclaimed/ but by no means meaningless, 
for It "has us lull meaning then in relation 
to other European powers when they come 
to heai ot the discovery” tp 60) In all this. 
Columhus cannot nonetheless hide his sense 
ot wonder It is a wonder to Columhus that 
“everything they (the Indians) arc ordeiid 
to do they will do without any opposmon 
so lar are the Indians tiom contesiiii)’ his 
possession ot their lands that they hung ihe 
Europesms IikkI and dnnk whii. Ii they gave 
with cxii .Hiidiiiary attcction and es ci ything 
else tiMi they give 'so bighcartcdly and so 
happily that it was . exclaims Columbus, a 
wondci (pp 82-83) Wonder is, then not 
only what is amused within Columbus, the 
eltect of the eVounter, but a “calculated 
rhetoncal strategy” it the natives marvel at 
everything and we marvel that they can 
marvel at such tnfles as shoes and beads, the 
violence - ‘Ihe sudden anival of armed and 
armored strangers kidnapping, and expro 
pnation ot lands" - in which the entire tians- 
action IS etched can easily be forgotten (p 73) 
In Grcenblatt's arresting but problematic 
lotmulation ot the place of wonder in this dis 
course. “Columbus does not use the discourse 
ol the marvelous in order to create a momcn 
tary amnesia about his actions, he induces 
a momentary amnesia about hts actions in 
orderiocrealcthediscourseol the marvelous" 
<p 73) That the hackneyed metaphor ol the 
chicken and the egg sl^ld have inspired, 
as It seems to have, this tormulation is rather 
unlonunate for that very question seems to 
belong to a pre Foucauldian historiography 
This tormulation is rendered necessary 
bes.iusi* .igcncy, in Grecnblatt’s reading. 
Moiigs not to the “discourse ot the marve 
lous hut to the creator ot the discourse, a 
IHisiium not consistent with his view that 
‘representattons aie not only products but 
producei s” (p 6) 11 thts di scourse can do evil, 
It etui also be bound to the power of the good, 
and what Greenblatt seeks to do, as he had 
set out in the very first pages of this book, 
IS recuperate wonder tor a discourse that 
attempts a truittui and non-explnitaiive 
understanding of how one system ol repre¬ 
sentation can establish contact with another 
systemotrepresentation Searching for some 
mode ot commumcation with the Indians in 
Tnmdad, Columbus thinks ol * displaying .in 
artfonn,slagwigacuitureleveni represenuna 
a fiesta” The effect is not quite what he h.id 
mmind the Indians interpret the playing <uid 


dancmg as an “unambiguous dedaratran ot 
war” (p 91) Must two or mnre systems ot 
representation always clash*’ Is (here some 
form ot contact which is not inherently 
unequal, inherently open to imsundersianding’’ 
These dttficullies in communication were 
sought to be ameliorated by die use ot a 'Go- 
Between' Dona Manna interpreted tor 
Cones, but as Greenblau suggests, there are 
many other kinds ot cultural mediators 
Herodotus was one such mediator a traveller 
to distant lands, he was very much an explorer 
ot the imagination too, and where others 
were inclined to sec an ineradicable difference 
between the Greeks and numerous 
insignificant Others’, he intuited sirailanties 
between them The Athenians' strategy of 
abandoning their city to the Persian invaders 
and taking to Ihe ships was prefigured in ‘the 
Scythians strategic nomadism against 
Danus (pl27) this realisation perhaps gave 
Heiodoius I ncw-lound respect tor the 
erstwhile barhanc Scythians Closer to 
Columhus time Martin Frobisher who 
explored the Northwest Passage observed 
certain similanlies between the Eskimos and 
the English Savage’ though the Eskimos 
may have been they used their dogs to pull 
sleds much as the English used their horses 
to puli coaches (p 113) The congruences 
between European and native' practices 
could, ol course, be ctenied or repudiated 
Greenblatt notes that Bernal Dia/ Tlte 
ConqueU of New Spam depends upon a 
radical distinction between Spanish practices 
and A/tcc practices that are disturbingly 
homologous (pl30) It the A/tecs were an 
niilii Hilly aggressive and expansionary’ 
pioplc so were the Spaniards, and it the 
loniK'i h.id tlicir Idol houses” so did the 
rhiisii.iiis have their “holy churches and 
p.irisli c hiiiclics .ind hermitages and wayside 
chapels How then was Dia/to mark the 
dilleieiKi ' Ik did so by finding a native 
praciici III It not l.illing “in the category ot 
familiar I iiropcan vices”, allowed what 
Greenblatt calls mimetic blockage or 
exclusion’ or the positing of an' absolute 
and unc ondiiional di I tcrcnce Such a practice 
was the M.iyan and Artec practice ot human 
s.iciiticc and ritual cannibalism (p 132) 
This strategy ut 'mimetic blockage or 
exclusion” was. it can be aif ucd, adopted by 
European colonisers everywhere It helps to 
explain, lor instance, why so muchol Bntish 
histoncai and travel writing on India was 
nvcied on such “native practices” as sati, 
child-marriage, hook-swinging, and so forth 
These practices allowed India’s colonisers 
modes ot representation that m.aie it possible 
to mainuin the difference between the two 
cultures, a ditterence that there was all the 
more reason to mark precisely because the 
homologies were so transparent Blockage 
had lobe “most powerfully effective”because 
thetransparenues suggested that thccoloniser 
could easily slip into the culture ol the 
cokmised(pl34) Thisstrategyol exclusion' 
suggests. onGremblatt’sview.atundamemal 


ambiguity among the c'oiohisets and 
conquista^s about 'ditterence preser¬ 
vation of the dttlercncc kept alive the 
“European dream” of the unequal economic 
exchange, wnile its eradication appeared as 
the fulfilment of the divinely ordained task 
of Chnstiamsing the natives and the more 
pragmatic need of finding interpreters 
It ismX, however, on tttbnoteof “blockage” 
but rather on the possibilities of a fruitful 
cultural contact imbued with a sense ot 
wonder indeed on the possibilities ot 
positioning ourselves between cultures that 
Matvehm Potsettiom ends Greenblatt’s 
meditations, which take the torm ol a close 
reading ot ethnographic and literary matenal, 
take him at last to Montaigne Vast as the 
differences were between Europe and the 
New World, Montaigne lound that they were 
perhaps less extreme than Ihe diltciences 
between the vaiious social orders within 
France and other European coumnes As he 
was to write in his essay Ot the Custom ot 
WcanngClothes Bctwecnmywayofdicssing 
and that of a peasant ol my region I tind tar 
more distance than there is between his way 
and that ot a man dressed only in his skin 
Not only that there is more harharily’ 
Montaigneobservedinhisess.iy Ol Cannibals 
‘ in eating a man alive than in eating him dead 
and in icanng by tortures and the rack a body 
still lull ot Icelmg m roasting a man bit by 
bit in having him bitten and mangk-d by 
dogs and swint (as we h.ive not onl> read 
but seen within fresh memory not among 
ancient i ncmics but among ncighbouis and 
fellow citizens and what is worse on the 
pretext ot piety and religion) than in roasting 
and cMling him alter he is dead* 1 he wonder 
ol It on which Greenblatt might perhaps 
reflect a tnfic more is (hat the Europe ol the 
Malleus Malefuaium llht Wttilu\ 
Hamitui) could yet produce a Montaiene 

Notes 

1 foi the politics at the dcinugiaphy ol Naiivt 
America sec Ignore A Stiffann with Phil 1 .im 
Jr The Demography of Native North Amer 
lea A Question of Ainencan Indian Survival 
m The Suite of Nativr Ameniu Genoitde 
CofoniiaiuM unti Hewiami M Annette 
Jaimes (ed) (Boslim South End Pnss IV*I3) 
pp 23-S4 

2 Marvelous Powewumt hears some coinpon 
son in this icspuci with Philip Glass opera, 
7Ar Vo\iii!i whiih had its world premiere at 
the New Yuik Mcii<>|Nilitan Opera on October 
12 I9<)2 

3 Ct Joel Fineman Piciion >ind Pictiun The 
History of the Anecduu in Ihe Ne» 
Hi\uiru.itm, H Aram VeesericdXLondon and 
New York Routiedge. 1989) pp 49 76 

4 Tliese lands has to be conceived as wasie in 
Ihe hands of the natives before Iht-y could be 
taken into the possession of the crown The 
idea of property is in fact rooted in the idea 
of waste' see John Locke lrean\e of Cml 
dovemmeni ami A iMUr Comemmg Toler 
alum. Charles L .Sherman (ed) (New York 
Irvii^ton Publishers I96S). pp 26-30 The 
most pertinent passages are from the Seumd 
Tmum, pans 38, 42. 4S 
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Jawahar. Rozgar Yojana 

An Assessment througjh CmicuiTent Evaluatioii 

M Nedakantan 

This paper attempts to provide an insight into the working of the Jawahar Rozgar Yojana on the basis of the first \ 
Concurrent Evaluation ctmducted through independent research institutions during January to December 1992. As the 
evaluation has thrown light on several aspects of the implementation of the programme, the author’s attempt is to focus 
attentim on key issues such as the volume (rf employment generation^ creation of assets, wages, involvement cf contractors, 
the wage/hm-wage ratio and the opinions of JRY workers m the progreunme. 


POVERTY alleviation has been one of the 
basic objectives of the planning process in 
this country. Special emphasis on poverty 
alleviation in rural areas is also given as niral 
ureas account for nearly three-fourths of the 
populatum of the country and have a much 
larger concentration of per^le below pov- 
eny line. Several schemes of employment 
generation have been launched from time to 
lime in various Five-Year Plans with the 
objective to pnivide .sustainable employ¬ 
ment to the rural poor as a measure of 
f-Miverty alleviation. Such wage employment 
programmes include Rural Manpower 
Programme. Crash Scheme lor Rural Em¬ 
ployment. Pilot Intensive Rural Employ¬ 
ment Programme. Food for Work Pnigramme. 
National Rural Employment Programme and 
Ktir.il Landless Employment Guarantee 
Programme. However, the biggest wage 
employment programme, the Jawahar Rozgar 
Yojana. was launched in \pril 1989, merg¬ 
ing the two ongoing programmes of Nation¬ 
al Rural Employment Programme (NREP) 
and Rural Landless Employment Guarantee 
Programme (RLEGP). 

This paper attempts to provide an insight 
into the major findings of the first Cameur- 
rent Evaluation on JRY conducted by the 
ministry through independent research in- 
sUtutions during January-December 1992. 
.\s the evaluation has thrown light on several 
aspects of the implementation of the pro¬ 
gramme. the attempt here is to focus on key 
is.'ioes like creation of assets, employment 
generation, payment of wages, involvement 
of contractors, wage/non-wage ratio and 
opinion e' !RY workers on JRY. Section I 
gives the general backgrmind and important 
guidelines of JR Y. Major findings regarding 
creation of assets and various employment 
islated aspects as also quality of a8.scts are 
covered in Section li. While Section III 
deals with the critical assessment of JRY in 
the eyes of the workers. Section IV covers 
.some of the other general aspects of the 
implementation process. 

I 

The primary olrjcctive of JRY is gene¬ 
ration d additional giunful employment for 
the unemployed and underemployed men 


and women in the rural areas living below 
the poverty line. The secondary objectives 
envisaged arc; 

(i) Creation of sustained employment by 
strengthening the rural economic infra¬ 
structure. 

(ii) Creation of community and social as- 
.sets. 

(iii) Creation of assets in favour of rural 
poor, particularly the SCs and STs for 
their direct and continuing benefits. 

(iv) Improvement in the overall quality of 
life in the rural areas. 

Special safeguards have been provided 
in the JRY guidelines to give preference 
to people belonging to SCs and STs and 
freed bonded labtiurers for providing em¬ 
ployment opportunities. Similarly, it is 
stipulated that at least 30 per cent of the 
employment opportunities are given for 
women. 

The cssicnce of the programme is, there¬ 
fore, to provide wage employment to the 
targeted poor people in rural areas through 
creation of assets to meet the felt needs of 
the community. As per JRY guidelines, all 
rural works which result in creation of 
durable and productive community assets 
can be taken up under JRY. An illustrative 
list of IS such works are provided in the 
guidelines for general guidance of the 
implementing agencies. Thi.s assumes that 
the implementing agencies would make an 
assc.ssmcnt of the felt needs of the com¬ 
munity and take up those works which 
would meet the felt needs ot the voiiiinu- 
niiy. The list ot works cover almost any 
work like social lorcstry works on govern-, 
mem and community iand belonging to 
panchayat. soil and water conservatitin 
works, minor irrigation works, consinic- 
tion of roads, flo^ protection aiul drain¬ 
age and waterlogging works, consirucuon 
of institutional sanitary latrines, laml tic- 
vclopment and reciaroaiion ot wa.steiaiid 
and degraded laml. houses lor SC/ST. etc. 
No limits in terms ol espenditure is sug¬ 
gested in'thc guidelines for any particular 
kind of works and the implememing agen¬ 
cies have been given the discretion to take 
up appropriate works which are useful for 
the munmunity. 


Adminisikative Akrangements 

The JRY programme is implemented in 
a highly decentralised manner by DRDA at 
district level and village panchayats down 
below. It is a central ly-spoasored programme 
and expenditure is shared between centre 
and slates in the ratio 80:20. The cemrat 
allocation of funds to a state is ba-sed on 
proportion of rural poor in a state to toud 
poor in the country. The allocation of funds 
from state to districts currently i.s done based 
on an index of backwardness calculated on 
the basis of equal weightage to populatkm :■ 
of SC7ST in a district to total population of 
SCyST in the state and inverse of per capita ' 
production of agricultural workers in the 
district. According to the operating guide¬ 
lines not less than 80 per cent of the total 
allocated funds under the programme to a 
district atfer providing for the earnuuked 
sectors such as, (AY and MWS which ue 
subschemes of JRY, arc given to the villa^ 
panchayats and balance 20 per cent are 
retained by the DROAs for implememation 
of inter-biock/village works. At district levid, 
the DRDAs receive the funds directly from 
the centre as also the state matching share 
from the state government and allociUe the 
share of funds to the village panchayats m 
their jurisdiction. The vills^ panchayats 
have the power and authority to plan and 
execute the programmes in accordance with 
the JRY guidelines. 

II 


Briefly stated, the JRY guidelines give 
ample discretion to the iihplementing agen¬ 
cies to take up durable woiks for the benefit 
ol ihc community subject to the following 
important conditions to be satisfied: 

II) The wage and non-wage ratio should 
he 60:40 considering the fact that JRY 
essentially is an employment pro¬ 


gramme and therefore 60 per. cent of 

AwwkAM^IatetHk an mcnibrt 


works to be spent has to be on w^p; 


component. 

(ii) Contractors are. prohibited in executtotr 
of works: works should bcdonetkroiqjh 
the elected panchayat and its meirdiara, 
panchayat societaiy. benefichuy epn^ 
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imiiccs.c(t This would en'iutv that the 
expenditure under the wnikx would be 
at npliniuin Icvci. quality nt tonstruc- 
aion would be better and there is no 
pnilit margin to coniraitors 
(iti) While selecting workcis to provide 
cmpki>ment. sateguardx provided like 
picleicnLC to SC/ST, bonded labour 
and women should be ensurcil 
(IV) Minimum wages should be paid to ta- 
sual/unskilled workcis as per noiilicd 
minimum wages in tlie state under the 
Minimum Wages An and also there 
should nut he any discrimination in 
wages between men and women 

Coni iirrini Rvaii aiion 

The lirst ConcurTcnt bvaluation ol JRY 
was conducted by the mimstiy dunng Jan 
uary to December 1992 throughout the 
country with the help nl icputed <ind 
indepemJem research institutions I he in 
structions and guidelines as also tin ques 
lionnaiic lor evaluation ucie tinalised by 
the mintstrv in consultation with Planning 
Commission and other concerned central 
agencies and surveying instiiutions I'he 
institutions were entrusted with utilv the 
tieki woik in the districts allotted to ihtnn 
and data wcie processed c'cntiall) by the 
mtmstry with the help ot NIC 
Siimplinv A stratilied Ihiee stage 

sampling design was used lor the coneiit leni 
evaluation with distnet. hUa k and village 
pancluiyat as the units at three stages ol 
sampling All the distiicts in the country are 
covered in the survey Fiom each disinci a 
sample ot two htia k s was sciccied at random 
and trom each sample block live village 
panchayals were sciccied randomly lui 
canvassing the schedule It was envisaged 
in the sampling design that roughly 4() 
districts are survcycHl in each month and the 
tcrtal sui vcy be completed in a period ot 12 
months In each selected panchay it live 
woikers wcic also selected loi interview to 
ascertain (heir opinion leg.uding the iiselul 
nessot the assets cteaicd adequacy ot wage 
rates exieni ot eniplovment provided to 
them and sue hothei .ispects lnthcp>inchava( 
scltcdulc. the data collected incliicled details 
ot receipt ol tunds pic|iaration ol action 
plan toi works to be taken up details <>t 
works .iciually t.iken up in the relercnce 
period cxpeiidittire iikuiiccI on waucs and 
matenats niandavs gcneiatc'd wane rate 
c|uali(y ol assets created, maintenance ol 
assets agencies loi construction ol .isscts 
and (hen supci vision etc Thus in all at all 
India level the sample si/e consisted ot 
about 44Kdis(ncls KKhbliKks,4.406villaec 
panchayals and itboiii 22 000 workcis 

Imisiktani Iindinc.s 

Tlie Inst cvaluatKin was c.iiiic'd out altci 
three veais ol iinplementation ot JRY 
progruinnu* lo have an obiectivc assessment 
ot the impact ol this progiamme both m 
tciihs ot the esteni ol compliance ot the 


guidelines and also on the realisation of the 
briMd obieeti vcsol the programme We shall 
piescntly examine in some detail to what 
extent the programme objectives have been 
met. deviations in implementation process 
with rcgaid to guidelines and a ciitical 
assessment ol the programme in the eyes ol 
the JRY workeis themselves 
I mplo\iiieni Geiiettilion and Acec/s 
Cieaiim As already stated, JRY is a mas¬ 
sive w age employ iiicni piogiamine targeted 
10 ihc rural pcxir parliculaily dunng lean 
sc.isoii when ibc employment opporiunities 
in .igiicultuie and allied sectors arc liiniicd 
To provide employment opportunities to 
pcHir people, creation ol durable assets is 
taken up in the villages by the village 
panch<iyats which meet the lelt needs ot the 
village community 

/i/re ol As\ei\ ( Hated Although several 
types ol assets were created under the 
{irograninic the evaluation lias shown that 
iherc was overriding ailcniioii given lo 
constiuciioii ol link toads in sc'veial stales 
with the result at national level, about 4S 
pei cent ol the expcndiiure was incurred on 
loads as a single asset It also had ^0 pci 
cent share in the cmploymcMit gciictated 


rAiiii I Wac.i AMI Non Wac r CoMWiNi-Nis cic 
Fxit-NOiiuiii imJKY Wcikss 


Maics/UTs 

Pcrccniaec 
{xnendiiiiii on 
Wage Non Wage 
C oin ( oin 
ponent pommi 

W igc/ 
Non 
W.igi. 
Kalio 

AmlliiJ Pradesh 

SS 19 

4461 

SS 4) 

Aiun.K.hal Prudesh 

64 79 

IS 21 

6S IS 

Ass.ini 

b109 

16 91 

81 17 

Bihar 

4S6R 

S4 12 

46 S4 

Oua 

4YS7 

S6 11 

44 S6 

rnijarat 

4Y K8 

S6 12 

44 S6 

llaiy.ina 

12 12 

67 88 

12 68 

lliiiiichal Pradesh 

MSS 

IS 4S 

6S Is 

Jainniu and K.ishimi 

68 78 

11 7-* 

68 I’ 

Kainal ika 

S2 11 

47 87 

S'* 48 

Kciala 

S6II6 

4194 

So 44 

M.ulhya Pradesh 

Mil 

SS69 

4 4 S6 

M.iharashira 

17 12 

62 68 

17 61 

Manipur 

M>S7 

1141 

67 11 

Meghalaya 

S8 10 

41 90 

S8 47 

Mi/orain 

68 91 

11 07 

69 11 

Nagaland 

68 30 

11 80 

68 17 

<)nssa 

SS94 

4)(X) 

Sh 44 

Punjab 

■»() 2S 

79 7s 

20 80 

K.tjasthan 

SO 24 

49 76 

SO SO 

Sikkim 

70 66 

79 14 

71 29 

lainil Nadu 

S417 

4S61 

S4 46 

InjHiia 

SI SI 

48 49 

S2 48 

Ollor Praefc sh 

44 S7 

SS 41 

4S SS 

West Bengal 

48 99 

SI 01 

49 SI 

A and N Islands 

S6 06 

4194 

S6 44 

rii,indig,iih 

Ikuiia ami N.ig.ir 

22 11 

77 69 

72 78 

Havcii 

6009 

19 91 

60 40 

l>ain.in and Diu 

SKSI 

41 49 

S9 4I 

Delhi 

6S 19 

14 61 

6S IS 

l.akslkuiwecp 

KX) (XI 

IX)(X) 

l(X)(K) 

Pundichciiy 

69 6<) 

10 14 

70 10 

All India 

SI 46 

46 S4 

SI 47 


ilC'cHHtniing tor 41 71 per cent of assets (n 
states like UP. Sikkim. MP. Kerala. Assam. 
West Bengal and Oniu>a the peiccntagc 
expenditure on cohstruetKitt ol roods was 
much more than the national average, it 
varied from 52 44 percent in Assam to 71 66 
per cent in UP While this is somcwhai 
exceptional as per guidelines hut in prautice 
It IS quite understandable The elected 
pjnchay.it rcprcsemalives who Iih inulate .ind 
decide the action plan ol JRY works seem 
to be quite kc'cii in tmpioving the iianspon 
intrasiiucturc in the village and between Ihc 
vill.igcs in ihc hicKk/disinct By itscll. (his 
cannot he ohiected to except that the works 
taken up have not given a ie.isondblc and 
hal.uiced mix ot works Thus, tor insuinie 
an iinpoitant sector tike social iorcsiry in 
many major stales did not attiaci much 
attention, liketnGujarat MP. UP. Rajasthan 
Ol Punjab Similarly, land development, tlcHid 
pi oicclion/soil and watcrconservjtion works 
coiiununiiys.inu.iiylainnes.ctc Otherworks 
winch WCIC mostly taken up included con 
stiULiion ol p.imhavdt gli.ir, schcHil build 
mgs coinmitiiuvieiua's community in ig.i 
lion wells besides houses unck'i liidiia Awj.is 
Yoj.m.i .ind wc'lls umicr (he Million Wells 

lean 2 Imimismim CiiMKciii) 

Sr /SI WllMI N AM) I AM)l 1 SS LaHOI XI VS 
I NI)>K IKY 


Si.iits/Uls 1*111.1.111 1)1 I m|)k)>n)cnl 

()ciKi lied Idi 



S( /SI 

WoiiK n 

1 andic ss 
1 ihtmicis 

\ndhia Pradesh 

7)092' 

16 90 

61 U 

Aiuiuihal Pride sh 

97 84 

IS 68 

04 11 

Ass.un 

46 78 

01 S6 

49 44 

Bihai 

S8 78 

08 ■») 

49 62 

Cioa 

01 M) 

78 84 

11 81 

(iiil.iiat 

74 94 

40 21 

74 67 

H II y ana 

SK SI 

08 SO 

87 W) 

tliniicliil lYaik-sli 

SI sv 

10 84 

01 17 

I iinniii ind K.ishiiiii 

>6 14 

os 14 

os 4’ 

K 11 n It ikii 

I’ 19 

»0SS 

s' 81 

Ki lal 1 

11 OS 

11 S9 

0** 86 

M idhya lYadcsh 

74 88 

12 SS 

41 8S 

M ih irashtra 

49 60 

74 11 

19 76 

M uiijmr 

67 21 

22 46 

26 21, 

Meghalaya 

88 88 

I17S 

11 1) 

Mi/orain 

98 97 

21 09 

27 69 

Nugakind 

91 II 

l/7s 

084X1 

Orissa 

7)2 12 

26 S9 

2126 

Punjab 

70 98 

01 (N 

ss 10 

Ka|asih.in 

S6 28 

28 71 

1)8 IK 

Sikkitii 

42 08 

14 67 

10 98 

rainil Nadu 

47 14 

11 16 

40 (X) 

IniNna 

28 09 

09 47 

44 22 

Uli.ir Pradesh 

S610 

06 14 

4218 

West Bengal 

S6 08 

16 SO 

64 10 

A .ind N Islamts 

74 91 

21 17 

1192 

('handigarh 

7S 16 

24 9S 

01(11 

Ikidiu .iml Nugai 
Haveli 

99 97 

61 SS 

02 71 

Daman and Dtu 

«) 02 

S918 

1468 

Delhi 

S4*7r> 

20 II 

HKXKl 

Laksiiadweep 

IIKXX) 

27 10 

(XMX) 

Piiiidicheiry 

SI 87 

19 49 

2667 

All India 

S16(> 

2002 

18 28 
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Schemv This wituU) ImJIcau (fttii ddiiitionsi 
guKhslincs may have to he issued to the 
implunicnunit iii^encKs gi vingseitain norms 
m terms ol cxpcmlitute limits lot any single 
Item of work 

Watti/Nm-Waftt Kano Onw4gc/min-wage 
latKi the evaluation showixl that at the 
national level, wages h.Kl a share ol 46 
per sent as against ihe norm ol 60 per cent 
iahle 1 gives the statewisc position as 
rescaled from Ihe evaluation 
In no major states was the ratio satisfied 
except AssamtK^ 09 per cent)and generally 
cuhei NE slates The wage component was 
loo low in slates tike MP (44 tl pet cent), 
Mahatashtra( t? l2peiLcnl) liaryana(^2 12 
per cent) anti Punpib (20 2S pei cent) To 
some cx(ent this would depend on the type 
ol works taken up lor coiistiuction, hut this 
again dtK's not seem to he the only t asc in 
all these states In MP lor instance roads 
accounted tor aNiui 61 pci cent ol expen 
dilurc hill in Hatyana the coiresponding 
liguri IS onlv tOM> pci tent Mah.iiashlia 
6‘ipeiccnOaiidPuiij.ib(2l ITpeiccm) 
Hut both in M.ili.iraslnr.i and Pun).ih other 
niaiorwotks(withlelativciy moienon wage 
component) cicaled wcic buildings tor 


schools, puncluiyat ghars and drainage and 
antt'waterloggmg worits The other perti¬ 
nent IacHor which has a bearing on low wage 
shaie in Maliarashtra would he its relatively 
low minimum w<^c rate of Rs 14 2S lor 
unskilled labour But this is not relevant lor 
Hary.ma or Punjab where the wage rate is 
relatively high, Rs TT 45 and Ks 57 respec¬ 
tively So mi tirm umclusion can be drawn 
as to the icasons tor lowei wage and non 
wage ratio in these states Perhaps, more 
empirical evidence is needed 
/«! itlvemi lUolConttm Kn* Oncol the major 
claims made abcnit JRY is (hat il does not 
allow contractors to execute the woifcs so 
that there is no exploitation ol the poor by 
■he unscrupulous elcmcnis ni contraciors 
which arc common m construction woiks 
taken up by guvcininent departments like 
PWD etc While piohihitiiig contractois in 
JRY works ii was also kept in view that the 
works taken up do not rec|uiic higher level 
ol cnginoeriiig or other cxpeiiiso and they 
can he executed liKally Ihe evaluation 
shows Ihis claim has been \erv laigcly 
substantiated At national level the involve¬ 
ment ol comr.iclors was found negligible 
(4 25 per cent) However Kainaiaka(l9 25 


per cent), Orissa 115 77 per cenij, Tamft 
Nadu(7 2i pereem). Mahurasbtra(9 5gpi»- 
cent), Nagaland (7 45 per cent) and Cod 
(5 19 per cent) arc some ot the stales where 
contiactors were involved in Ihe construc¬ 
tion of works In other Mates, sarpanch. 
village level commitiec and panchayat sec- 
retaiy were mamiy icsponsihlc loi execut¬ 
ing (he works 

of SC/ST and Womm i/i binptoymetd^ 
The safeguards laid down in JRY guidelines 
regarding employment opportunity to be 
provided to SOST and other disadi aniaged 
sections ol people have been largely met a» 
revealed in the evaluation At national level. 
SC/ST got a shale ol 55 66 per cent and 
landless labouicrs 58 28 per cent Table i 
gives the statewisc position in this regard 
1 he survey results show that on partici¬ 
pation by SC/ST or landless labourers 
pciloimancc ol most ol the states stems to 
he encouraging It is noteworthy that in 
slates like MP (74 88 per cenO Gujata( 
(74 94 per cenO Orissa (62 12 per cenO, 
Puniab (70 98 pci ccnl). and N L si ucs ol 
course the shaic ot SC/ST in JRY ci iploy- 
meni was quite high compared u national 
average (55 66 per cent) 
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Si ilcs/lTs 


Unskilled VSoikcis 

Skilled 

Local Wage Rale in ()(( 





Wotkcis 

Season/Lcao Season 


Male 

I cm lie 

Miniimini 


Unskilled Persons 

Skillc-d 




Wage Ralc^ 


Mivlc 

tcilMie 

Workers 

Andlira Hiadcsh 

MIX) 

17 In 

17 00 

42 71 ” 

"bTi” 

‘“t6 48"~ 

42 41 

Aiuikich il Prick ell 

IV IV 

19 19 

16 (HI 

27 14 

21 49 

21 49 

14 27 

Ass nil 

JS (Hi 

24 7"' 

75(H) 

12 04 

24 22 

22 17 

12 K) 

Bihii 

21 78 

21 56 

24(8) 

1995 

21 79 

19 21 

45 68 

(lOI 

’SIK) 

25 (XI 

25 00 

16 65 

40(8) 

24 25 

60 75 

Ou|aial 

27 2<i 

27 •’5 

20 (X) 

18 91 

20 07 

19 81 

55 2(1 

It iryan i 

12 07 

12 09 

1145 

51 5) 

14 76 

14 81 

62 41 

Hitiiichil Piadcsli 

22 21 

22 ■'1 

22 12 

16 89 

14 II 

14 II 

68 98 

1 tiiiinu Hill Kashiini 

2S(M) 

25 (K) 

|5(K) 

49 56 

14 71 

15 82 

66 94 

K uiialak 1 

16 Ot 

15 92 

16(8) 

12 01 

2161 

17 52 

50 48 

Kc rala 

14 78 

27 19 

27 00 

50 57 

44 07 

1101 

6128. 

Madtiya Piaiksh 

20 28 

20 20 

20 27 

51 55 

18 55 

1681 

50 84 

Mahaiashiia 

1881 

14 01 

14 25 

46 47 

19 69 

12 78 

48 81 

Manipur 

:s57 

25 57 

’IIO 

18 11 

15 51 

1101 

50 77 

Meghalaya 

24 40 

24 40 

25 (8) 

10 10 

15 42 

21 70 

66 98 

Mixoiani 

28 (X> 

28 (X) 

28(8) 

40 20 

40(8) 

40(8) 

76(8) 

Nagaland 

16 82 

16 82 

15(8) 

29 80 

19 40 

19 48 

15 68 

Orfvva 

2149 

2212 

25 (X) 

17 91 

21 95 

20 82 

16 76 

Puniab 

11 12 

1104 

17 (K) 

60 11 

18 51 

15 26 

76 79 

Raiasihan 

21 41 

21 17 

22 (X) 

47 19 

24 10 

3140 

59 40 

Sikkim . 

I7(X) 

I7(M) 

I7(X) 

24(8) 

29 60 

79 60 

51(8) 

Tamil N^u 

25 91 

16 88 

t5(X) 

46 /() 

27 28 

1721 

49 74 

Tnpura 

17 81 

17 81 

16 (X) 

28(8) 

1111 

2411 

50(8) 

Uiior Pradesh 

18 77 

1810 

18 51 

42 13 

26 42 

24 04 

6006 

West Bengal 

2262 

22 58 

22 88 . 

44 87 

21 49 

2061 

42 81 

A and N Islands 

20 50 

2047 

20 50 

2417 

28 58 

29 19 

47 75 

Chandigarh 

2940 

29 40 

1150 

52 40 

44 (X) 

44 (X) 

69(8) 

Dadm and Nugai Haveti 

14 (XI 

14 (X) 

14 (M) 

40 40 

2100 

2100 

7200 

Uainun and Dm 

17 57 

17 29 

I8(X) 

1641 

not) 

17 00 

18 41 

Delhi 

15 45 

1141 

28 85 

4217 

1141 

1141 

42 57 

Lakshadweep 

IKtX) 

18 (K) 

1800 

2400 

17 50 

26 50 

7000 

Pondicherry 

5090 

2195 

27 (X) 

48 61 

1190 

24 76 

5278 

Alt India 

22 80 

21 21 


4291 

25 65 

22 19 

52 59 


* Piexcnhed for unskilled workers 


Tarii 4 Avaiiariiiiv of Mi viik Kiris 


(PfHfitiiige) 


Sla(cs/l Ts 

Yes 

No 

Andhra Piadcsh 

72 12 

■»7 88 

Aiunochai Pradesh 

89 72 

10 28 

Assam 

79 19 

3061 

Bihar 

67 19 

12 81 

Goa 

KXXX) 

0(8) 

Ouiaral 

98 17 

1 61 

Haiyana 

97 50 

2 50 

Himachal Piadesh 

98 11 

1 69 

Jammu and 



Kashmn 

92 14 

7 86 

Karnataka 

91 92 

8 08 

Kerala 

48 84 

51 16 

Madhya Pradesh 

89 44 

10 56 

Mahatashliu 

84 48 

15 5? 

Manipui 

97 50 

2 50 

Meghalaya 

24 (X) 

76(8) 

Mirorain 

l(X)(K) 

0(8) 

Nagaland 

11 25 

68 75 

Onssa 

88 28 

It 72 

Puniab 

92 16 

7 84 

Ra|asthan 

9661 

117 

Stkkiin 

KM) (8) 

0(8) 

ramil Nadu 

0(8) 

1(8X8) 

Tnpura 

6 67 

91 11 

Uttar Pradesh 

94 90 

5 K) 

West Bengal 

9h 71 

1 27 

A and N Ishuidii 

75(8) 

25 00 

Chandigaih 

70(8) 

1000 

Dudni and Nagw 



Haveli 

1(8)(8) 

(XX) 

Daman and Dm 

100(8) 

IXX) 

Delhi 

1(8)(8) 

(XX) 

Lakshadweep 

too (8) 

(XX) 

Pondieheiry 

70(8) 

UXX) 

All-India 

84 15 

15 85 
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While the guidelines litipulatc minimum 
30 per cent employment opportunities for 
women, the evaluation shows the share of 
Miomen was much less m several states like 
Assim (3.56 percent), Bihar (8.29 percent), 
Haryana (8.5 percent). HP (10.84 per cent), 
Jammu and Kashmir (2.34 per cent), 
Meghalaya (13.75 per cent). Punjab (1.09 
per cent), Tripura (9.47 per cent) and UP 
(6.34 per cent). While there could be some 
reason for such low participation of women 
in developed states like Punjab, Haiyana or 
HP or even Jammu and Kashmir due to 
disturbed conditions, apparently there can¬ 
not be any valid reasons in case of siate.s 
like UP or Bihar where incidence of poverty 
is high and which arc also relatively less 
developed states. The states will have to take 
suitable action in this regard. 

Payment of Wanes: There arc two other 
important issues which need critical exami¬ 
nation on employment and related aspects. 
These arc (i) payment of wages to workers 
and (ii) maintenance of muster rolls lor 
works. The JKY guidelines .stipulate that 
notified minimum wages arc to be paid to 
workers under the Minimum Wages Act in 
various states. It is also laid down in the 
guidelines that equal wages are to be paid 
to men and women as stipulated under Equal 
Remuneration Act, 1976. The evaluation 
has revealed that in most of the states/UTs. 
the average daily wages paid to unskilled 
workers was more than or equal to the noti lied 
minimum wage in the stale. However, in 
some slates it was seen that the average 
wages paid to women workers was some¬ 
what lower than fur men. hut the women’s 
wages were at least equal to the minimum 
wage rate fixed in the state. The statewisc 
position IS given in Table 3. 

It is revealing to note I rum the table that 
even in a socially developed state like Kerala 
the average daily wages paid to women 
workers was somewhat less compared to 
men, Rs27. .39 fur women as against Rs .34.78 
for men; the minimum wage rate was 
however only Rs 27. Similar situation was 
also observed in states like Andhra 
Pradesh, Maharashtra. Orissa and Tamil 
Nadu where women were paid somewhat 
less than men. 

Regarding the adequacy or otherwise of 
the wage rate fur unskilled labour, it is 
obviously on the lower side, it is found to 
be even less than the local off-s^Lson wage 
rate in many states. The workers when 
interviewed during the evaluation also 
bniughi out this point. 62.71 per cent of 
workers opined that the wage rate is unsat- 
itdactury and should be raised. This was 
parliculaily so in N-E states where the cost 
of living is generally higher. However, in 
slates like AP, MP. Orissa, TN and 
Maharashtra, the workers were mostly sat¬ 
isfied with the daily wage rate. But Bihar 
case is a bit suriwising. Even when incidence 
of poverty is very high in Bihar and average 
daily wage rale was Rs 23.78 for men and 


Rs 23.56 for women, both more than the 
national average, about 62 per emit of the 
workers were of the view that wage rate was 
nm satisfactory. One therefore needs to look 
into this aspect in more detail particularly 
considering incidence of out-migration of 
rural poor from Bihar to states like Punjab 
in search of casual wage employment. It may 
be that the wage labour expects higher wages 
in Punjab. 1310 pcnodicily of payment to 
workers was largely weekly as per guide¬ 
lines. However, it needs to be mentioned that 
in 25.14 per cent cases payments were not 
found regular, at the national level. Major 
.stales which failed on this score arc Assam. 
Gujarat, Haryana, HP, J and K and Nagaland. 
Muster Rolls: Muster roll is an important 
instrument for proper a.ssessmcnt of pro¬ 
gress ot work, employmmit generation and 
payment of wages and JRY guidelines clear¬ 
ly stipulate IIS uptodate maintenance by 
panchayats/cxocuting agencies. At national 
level, in 84.15 per cent ca.ses, muster 
rolls were lound to have been maintained. 
The .statewisc position may be seen from 
Table 4. 

Statewisc analysis shows that muster rolls 
were noi maintained at all in Tamil Nadu. 
Similarly, other stales where the position 
was nor good arc Tripura, Meghalaya, 
Nagaland and Kerala. States which had 


performed well on this sccmareOoa, Cqjarttu 
Haryana. HP. J and K, Karnataka, MP, 
Manipur, Orissa, Punjab, Mizoram, Sikkim, 
Rajasthan. UP, WB and UTs of Dadra and 
Nagar Haveli, Daman and Oiu, Delhi and 
Lakshadweep. 

While on this issue, it is also pertinent to 
note that maintenance of correct and 
uptodate muster roll is a must for estima¬ 
ting the extent of employment generated in 
terms of mandays. The muster roll as per 
the prescribed format, among other things, 
has provision to record the names of persons 
given employment on different dates in a 
iiHinth and wages paid to them and it is to 
be maintained for each work. As the wages 
to he paid arc the minimum wage rate as per 
guidelines, there arc ca.ses where even when 
actual wages paid arc less than the minimum 
wage, only minimum wage is recorded. 
Similarly, in states like Kerala where un¬ 
skilled workers are paid more than minimum 
wages as otherwise workers arc not avail¬ 
able. actual wages paid arc not recorded 
This leads to manipulation of employment 
generation data. In the latter ca.se. mandays 
of employment ligurcs arc iiiilatcd as 
more than one inanday are shown fisr the 
higher wage rate given In the former case 
also. It IS dishonc.st to show minimum wage 
rale having been paid even when the actual 
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.Staics/UTs 


Andhra Pradesh 

Arunacha) Pradesh 

As.saiii 

Bihar 

Goa 

Gu|arat 

Haryana 

Himachal Prade.sh 
Jaiiiiim and Ka.shmir 
Kamaiaka 
Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 

Mahatashira 

Manipur 

Meghalaya 

Mirorain 

Nagaland 

Ons-sa 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

Sikkim 

Tamil Nadu 

Tnpura 

Uttar Pradesh 

West Bengal 

A and N Islands 

Chandigaili 

Dadra and Nogor Haveli 

Daman and Diu 

Ddhi- 

Lakshadweep 

PondicheiTy 

All-India 


By .Sell _ 

Under Under Gllicr 

JKY Prograiiiiiies 

Tuii 

9.00 
10 67 

12.67 

2.34 
I.S.07 
l.'i.Otl 

10.47 
12 OS 
17.HI 

8.71 
1.3 OS 

I. 3 20 
8..‘i9 

20.47 
4 07 
12 76 
9.51 

16.92 

II. .31 
20.14 
12.95 

13.. 57 
15.10 

16.68 
8.40 

25.. 34 
10.44 

13.34 
18.49 

2.80 
14.89 
13.46 


By Other Members ul Family 


Under 

JKY 

Under Giher 
Prugrammes 

3.61 

22.29 

1 14 

10 87 

3 08 

18.61 

1 13 

12 49 

7.38 

13 95 

0 7.3 

22 75 

007 

5.85 

0.00 

7 16 

0.03 

6 83 

0 87 

21 33 

1 OS 

8 78 

1 54 

17 29 

1 16 

27.32 

2 05 

11.08 

1 15 

52.32 

1 16 

603 

0.03 

14.26 

5.23 

11.03 

0.03 

6.51 

1 05 

12.42 

0 78 

11.56 

1 IM 

19 10 

663 

3.7) 

0.83 

11.07 

1.08 

11.78 

1 11 

18.59 

1 lai 

2 SJM 

0.iN» 

29.96 

0.00 

29.80 

0.00 

0.22 

3.00 

2.00 

0.45 

21 92 

I..34 

15 1.' 


4.05 
6.94 
10.72 
3.45 
22.06 
I .50 
0.87 
0.95 
0.13 

2.. 59 
5.40 
.3.24 
2.28 
7.97 
3.38 
2.87 
0.00 
12.32 

1.. 30 
2.96 

1.10 
6.44 
3.Wi 
3.24 
2.65 
7.62 
1.56 
0.16 
5.29 
0.00 

22.10 

7.11 
.3.81 


.3094 
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wuges p4i(l 4re k»» ilun the mlmmum 
wages 

in this kind of 4 scenano where in all cases 
muster rolls are not properly maintained, the 
data on employment generation m terms ot 
mandays would be geneially worited out in 
held taking into account total expenditure 
on wage component and dividing it by 
minimum wage rate The present evaluation 
did not go into these aspects in detail and 
ihcretorc the intention here is only to menticHi 
that this IS one ol the grey areas needing 
attention when the guidelines are reviewed, 
so as to bring out more realistically the 
tigures ot estimate of generation ot mandays 
ot employment It would also be useful to 
work out number ol persons provided 
employment during any particular reference 
penod by a suitable mechanism 

PlIYSK AL/FlNAIsnAl ArHItVFMtNTS 

According to administrative records 
maintained by implementing agencies in 
St lies districts and panchayats, the total 
employment generation dunng 1991 92 
md 1992 93 were respectively 809 20 
md 782 10 million mandays at national 


level The total expenditure under JRY 
during this pciod is reported to be 
fes 2,659 59 crore m 1991-92 and 
Rs 2 704 76 crore in 1992-93 Thus by any 
standard, JRY is a massive wage employ¬ 
ment programme which has benefited rural 
poor immensely 

Extent of Employment Received h\ a 
Family The evaluation done during 
Januaiy-December 1992 also tried to have 
an assessment of number of mandays ol 
employment received by apoorfamtly dunng 
the reference penod of 30 days preceding 
thedateof survey Following questions were 
asked to the JR Y worker selected on random 
basis on this issue 

Numberoi mandays oten^loyment gener¬ 
ated dunng last 30 days 

(i) By self (a) under JRY and (b) under 
other sources 

(ii) By other members of family (i) under 
JRY and (ii) under other sources 

The survey has revealed that on an aver 
age a JRY worker could get only 3 81 
mandays ot employment dunng the refer 
ence penod of last 30 days preceding the 
date of survey Other members of the family 


got another 1 34 days of employment on an 
average Therefore, in all the JRY provided 
on an average 5 IS days ol employmori 
dunng the reference period, at national 
level This apparently shows the limited em¬ 
ployment opportunity JRY could provide 
to a family dunng tire penod ot survey As 
the reference penod was a moving period 
spread over the full 12 months over all states 
and country as a whole as in the case ol 
moving reference period ot 30 days preced¬ 
ing the date ot survey tor NSS Consumer 
Expenditure Survey this couki be taken as 
an average situation over time and space 
However, the statewise position indicates 
that in some states, the situation was veiy 
much better, lor insunce in Goa a JRY 
worker got 22 days of employment on an 
average during the reference month, 
whereas the conesponding tigurc for Onssa 
was 12 32, Assam (10 72) Manipui (7 97) 
Aninachal Pradesh (6 94) and Tamil Nadu 
(6 44) But It IS equally important to know 
that in major poverty-stneken stales like 
Bihar (3 45) UP(3 24), West Bengal (2 65) 
and Madhya Pradesh (3 24) the average was 
even less than the national average 


IaBII 6 Qt AIIIY CM- Assets CRfcAOUINUfclllHLJRY 


States/Uls 


PercenlaiK of Aswts Observed as 



Gond/Saiisfactory 

Poor 

incomplete 

Not Approved 
as per Norms 

Not 

Useful 

Others 

Andhra Pradesh 

81 70 

10 68 

6 34 

1 09 

(MX) 

000 

Aninachal Pradesh 

33 41 

33 76 

10 83 

0(X) 

(MX) 

(MX) 

Assam 

43 03 

8 78 

46 27 

1 61 

0 13 

0 13 

Bihar 

38 99 

7 36 

30 79 

0 14 

0 03 

2 49 

Cfoa 

8 II 

()(X) 

91 89 

000 

000 

(MX) 

Gu)aral 

83 82 

3 83 

766 

077 

1 34 

0 37 

Haryana 

92 31 

3 83 

2 07 

1 18 

0 30 

0 30 

Hiinaihal Praiksh 

98 74 

000 

1 26 

OCX) 

(MX) 

0(X) 

J immu and Kashinii 

88 28 

0 33 

2 48 

0(MI 

OCX) 

8 91 

Kimilaka 

66 73 

8 33 

23 76 

0 19 

069 

(MX< 

Keiala 

82 62 

0 24 

16 32 

0 24 

0 24 

0 12 

Madhya Piadcsh 

83 19 

3 19 

13 19 

on 

0 33 

(MX) 

Maharashtra 

49*13 

20 (U 

1391 

14 29 

167 

0 74 

Manipur 

80 00 

17 14 

286 

0 (K) 

0(X) 

0(X) 

Meghalaya 

70 18 

1 73 

28 07 

(MX) 

000 

0(X) 

Miaoraiii 

69 44 

30 36 

0 00 

0(X> 

000 

000 

Nagaland 

84 13 

1334 

000 

0 33 

000 

000 

Onssa 

86 70 

SSI 

7 32 

000 

000 

0 27 

Punjab 

97 84 

1 44 

000 

072 

000 

000 

Rajasthan 

87 20 

4 69 

734 

0 28 

028 

000 

Sikkim 

93 33 

000 

667 

000 

000 

000 

raiml Nadu 

63 36 

3 93 

30 72 

000 

000 

000 

Tnpuia 

41 10 

3460 

243 

1 23 

061 

000 

Uttar Pradesh 

66 30 

2141 

679 

4 39 

067 

024 

West Bengal 

97 86 

041 

163 

0 (M) 

000 

008 

A and N Islands 

7143 

000 

28 37 

OlXi 

000 

000 

Chandigaih 

30 00 

8 33 

4167 

000 

000 

000 

Dadra and Nagar Haveli ^8 82 

000 

41 i8 

000 

000 

000 

Daman and Ihu 

83 33 

12 30 

417 

UIK) 

000 

000 

Delhi 

10000 

000 

000 

out 

QUO 

000 

Udeshadweep 

6000 

000 

000 

30 00 

000 

1000 

Pondicherry 

93 10 

000 

690 

000 

000 

000 

All-lmha 

73 80 

8 13 

13 71 

i 17 

0 29 

089 


\<*i« The ahuve lahic also leveds ihM ui stales like Haryana (93 31 per cem). Delhi (100 per 
cent) HP (98 74 per cent), Puiqab (97 84 per ceni), Sikkim (93 33 per cent) and WcM 
Bengal (97 86 per cent), the qnaluy of woiics cicated was good m moiv lhan 90 per cent 
which is quite encouraging to note 


fAHIl-? PlKIINIACa l>IStl<WtrnilN<» 
PANCHAYArS HS (lllAM SaHHA MCtTINcS 
Disc i ssion or Aoion Pi an 


S(a(es/U'(s 

Total No 
ol Cram 
Pan 

ebayats 

Action Plan 
Discussed in 
Gram Sabha 
Meeting 

_(Per Ceiit)_ 

Yes 

No 

Andhra Pradesh 

220 

61 82 

38 18 

Aninaclul Pradesh 

108 

37 04 

6296 

Ass III) 

173 

000 

10000 

Bihu 

4(XI 

93 73 

4 25 

CMia 

20 

40 00 

6000 

Gujaral 

183 

63 93 

3405 

Haiyana 

160 

93 63 

4 38 

Hiiiuchal Pradesh 

118 

8898 

tl02 

Jammu and Kashmir 140 

000 

too 00 

Karnaiaka 

200 

1400 

86 00 

Kerala 

133 

073 

99 25 

Madhya Pradesh 

433 

2702 

7298 

Maharashtra 

290 

4483 

53 17 

Manipur 

80 

73 00 

2SOO 

Meghalaya 

30 

74 00 

2600 

Mizoram 

30 

6667 

33 33 

Nagaland 

70 

27 14 

7286 

Onssa 

130 

97 69 

2 31 

Punjab 

103 

%I9 

381 

Raiasthan 

268 

93 13 

4 83 

Sikkiro 

10 

KXMXI 

0 (K> 

Tamil Nadu 

190 

3(iS4 

63 Ih 

Tnpan 

30 

(MX) 

HXMKI 

Uttar Pndedi 

629 

94 28 

3 72 

WesiBei^ 

138 

86118 

13 92 

A and N Islands 

20 

4000 

6000 

Chandigath 

10 

100(10 

000 

Dodia and Nagar 




Havel) 

3 

0(Xl 

IIHMIO 

Daman and Diu 

7 

83 71 

1429 

Delhi 

It) 

(MX) 

lyoon 

Lakshadweep 

2 

0 (MI 

KKUm 

Ptmdicheivy 

20 

(XKI 

UMXXI 

All-India 

4 406 

6071 

39 29 


3rt95 


laotHimu: and Mittcal Weekly Deceaaber i, 1994 



Tabic ^ bav also bnnight out another 
interesting aspect and it is that the JRY 
worlcei poi on an aveiapc 17 27 days ot 
ivni^oynicnt Ironi all sources ui sectors 
JRY and others at national level in many 
states the <ivcraite is still higher As the 
evaluation did not spccificallv uddicss ilic 
question as to what is the minimum numhci 
ol days ol employment the JRY worker 
expects liom it no lonimenl can be made' 
at this stage to wh.u piecisc extent the IRY 
has been able to meet the requiremeni ol 
lural poor in ter ms ot employ meni/undcr 
cmployiTK'nt or help in leduiiion in laie ot 
unemploynK'nt Howevci laicsi evidence 
lioni NSS 46lh Round (IW) oi) suggests 
that thcie is a dec line in uiieinplov 'iicni rate 
compared to 4tid Round n dc’clined troin 
t 8 per tent to I I pci ceni as per usual status 
and Iroin 4 2 pci cent to 2 2 per cent by 
curicnt status ten imilcs Similarly toi le 
males, the usual status tale declined Irom 
24 pel cent to 0 t pei cent and lot cuiicni 
status Irom 4 4 |ver eent to 2 I pci cent in 
1990 91 Suliieetomciilionthal JRY would 
have 1 ontnhuted its own smmlicani lole in 
this decline 1 he uneinploymcnt situation is 


expected to show fuither tteclming trends in 
the Lonicxt ot substantial increases m allo¬ 
cation ot funds lot JRY including intensified 
JRY recently and the inttoduction ot Em¬ 
ployment Assurance Scheme (bAS) Irom 
(Xtobei I99t in Revamped Public Distri¬ 
bution .Scheme (RPDS) Blocks The HAS 
IS cuircntiv miptemcmed in .ihoui I 779 
RPDS Blocks The alltKation ol resources 
(hoih ccnirc ami slates logethcr Idiinng 1994- 
9S loi JRY IS about Rs 4 177 cioie with a 
targei to generate aboiil 1,040 million 
mandaysincludingihcintensilicd IRY (2nd 
Slieami Besides Rs I 'i(X) ciurc aie alio 
caied loi hAS in 19^14-9^ by ccntie and 
slates Thus undei wage emplovmeni 
progi amines cluriiig the ctineni yeai Ihe 
ex|K'cied cniploynH'ni genei.iiion is aboiii 
I 1(K) milium maiulays 

Ql M in (H ASSI IS 

As pet evahialion qtiahly ol assets 
created was ie|Hiiied to he gmid oi s iiislac 
loi V ‘IS pci the ludgmeiH ol the I leld age nc y 
in.ihomilnec toiiithsof Ihecasesai n iiiotui 
UmI While this in il>eil is qiiiU eiuoui 
aumg il oik soiisiciersihem.issicc scale and 


rAiiii 

h Pi K< TNI via 

Disikiihi 

iioMii JRY VSiiHKiKSHV Asm 

VI Wi mu 



roi.ll No ol 


PcTiciilaee DiMiihulion ol Workers by Income (nouns 

'sUtes/lM' 

Households 

Up lo 
Rs:26S 

Rs 2266 
Rs ISIX) 

Rs 1S0I 

Rs 4X1X) 

Rs4X0l 

Rs (>4(X) 

Ks 640I mil 
AIkivc 

Andhra Pi.ulesh 

KWU ' 

0 71 

■>(14 

719 

22 6(1 

(i6 /9 

Aiuliachal Piacksli 

SW 

0S6 

2 21 

6 6h 

19 11 

SI 21 

Assam 

X7I 

021 

1 10 

21 01 

4S IS 

10 II 

Hihai 

I87K 

1 70 

1 S7 

10 92 

12 8(1 

SI 01 

Goa 

IIK) 

0 (X) 

’(Kl 

<41X1 

S2 (X) 

1?(HI 

Cu|.uai 

y2S 

1 OK 

4CiS 

|1 10 

18 70 

62 27 

Haryana 

XIMI 

0 6K 

0 11 

0 IX 

S(X) 

91(,1 

HiiiMchal Piadcsh 

XdO 

0 14 

2 KK 

26 41 

41 16 

28 98 

Janiiiiu and Kashniii 

6‘W 

OIX) 

1t«v 

2S 7S 

40 (X) 

10 11 

Kanuiaka 

>I‘W 

1 20 

SHI 

14 71 

22 12 

S6 16 

Kerala 

64(1 

1 7-' 

6 41 

12 97 

24 18 

SI SI 

M>idhya t*iaiiesh 

2IMI 

0 t? 

4 47 

21 86 

28X8 

44 17 

Mahaiashtra 

1441 

0 IS 

1 60 

1 S4 

12 S6 

KI 96 

Manipur 

41 KI 

1 (XI 

II) (X) 

6(X) 

II SO 

71 SO 

Meghalaya 

217 

S9I 

24 H‘i 

2t()S 

29 S4 

■ SOI 

Mt/oiaiii 

ISO 

0 67 

01X1 

7 11 

S2 67 

19 11 

Nagaland 

14X 

0S7 

OIXI 

1 16 

S4 11 

41 9S 

Onssa 

641 

OIK) 

0 7X 

IS40 

11 26 

S-’ S7 

Piwtah 

S2(l 

0 19 

0 77 

4 62 

10 19 

84 2 V 

Kajaohaii 

1116 

S 99 

12 72 

I8S6 

19 19 

41 14 

Sikkini 

SO 

OIXI 

OIK) 

6 IK) 

28 IX) 

(rfilX) 

Tumil Nadu 

942 

0 12 

2 02 

6 16 

28 S6 

62 9S 

Tnpuru 

ISO 

IHKI 

16 67 

10 (XI 

12 67 

2067 

llllar Pracksh 

1124 

0X0 

t 16 

M 01 

17 80 

67 01 

West Bengal 

7K‘I 

2 01 

7 60 

>0 IS 

IS 97 

S4 2S 

A and N Islandv 

KXI 

OIX) 

OtX) 

1 (X) 

6(X) 

91 IK) 

Chandigarh 

SO 

7(X) 

0 (X) 

0(X) 

2(X) 

96 (X) 

1 kuira and Nagar Have li 2^ 

OIX) 

OIX) 

0(K) 

12 (XI 

88 (X) 

Daman and t)iu 

IS 

OtXI 

OtX) 

0(K) 

S71 

94 29 

Delhi 

SI 

0(X) 

(1 (K) 

(MX) 

OIX) 

KXI IX) 

Lakshadweep 

10 

(XK) 

lO(K) 

1(1 (X) 

20 (K) 

40 (XI 

PondichciTy 

IIK) 

1 tX) 

(>(X) 

S(X) 

I2(M) 

82 (K) 

All India 

2179 

1 14 

4 27 

I29S 

24 68 

S69(> 


Nitlet Up to Ks 226^ Deslitutc gnuip 
Rs 2266 tSOO Vciy very poor 
Rs tSOI 4tMXI Very poor 
Rs4(tOI-64(K) Poor 
Rs 6401 and above poverty line 


we ol the piognimmc implemented by 
village panchayats all over theeountiy, poor 
c|uality asaets alsti were repotted to have 
been created m about 8 per cent casex The 
rest weie cither incomplete works or not as 
pet Ihe norms Statewisc analysis leveats 
that in several states like Aninachal Pradesh. 
Maharashtra. Mi/oiam Tripura and UP the 
incidence ol pmir quality assets was much 
moic ranging Irom 20 |)ct cent to 5*1 per 
cent as seen tioin 7 able 0 

Hi 

Pointed questions wcie asked to Ihe IRY 
workcis on whclhci ihc assets cieaied weie 
iiselul lolhep(V)i people whetliei they wcie 
salistial with the henctiis leccivcd under 
JRY wlielhei assets met leli needs ol the 
community whethci wage rate w.issatislac 
ton and such olhei as|)ecis Ihc woikeis 
seem to he geneiallv salislieci with Ihe 
piogi.inime and its implenieiu.tiion n |K'r 
Imclings Irom ihc ivaluation Among ihe 
woikeis iniei viewed 97 12 |K“i icni were 
ol Ihe opinion dial the assets weie ucitil loi 
the piMir iieople llowtvei to the s|huIic 
quesiion whclhei ilu assets meet the fell 
ncedsol the community only 62 t2|Huent 
replied III Ihc aliiiiniliM al iiitioiial level 
Ihc siaiewiseposiiion liowcvei was some 
whal hetlei as m manv si.iies including 
poveiiy stricken stales like Bihai Oiiss.i 
MP UP IN Riiasthm iiulWK llicwoikcis 
tell lli.it the assets wm usilul in9S lo 100 
|Hi cent cases Siniilailv m these Miles 
.iccoidingiciihewciikci scipiieon die isscis 
cic.aicd have met ihe Icit iiiccls ol ihc com 
munitv in about XS and 9X (ki cent cases 
exeept in Oiiss.i wlieic Ihc coiiespcmding 
late was lound to be onlv 7t '’4 pci cent 
With icgaid to atlequdcv oi cilhei wise ol Ihe 
wage rale under JRY 62 71 pci ceiii ol die 
woikeis lound II iii.idequatc and not s.itis 
laciory al national level The position w.is 
woise m case ol Rajasthan (81 43 pcrceni) 
UP(85 46pcrceni) Assam (79 19 pel cent) 
.md oihct north cMsiern stales I ow w.ige 
laic has also been mentioned in slates like 
Mai vana. Piiniah and I IP hut these come on 
a ildleteni looting as iliev ire rekitivcly 
moic developed Males 

One olhei importani liiuling Inmi the 
woikei sehodiile is that onlv a hide more 
than M) pc>r com ol die woikers at national 
level expressed then willingness to accept 
fcHidgiains as pail ol wages MowevcT die 
workers weic found lo be quite willing to 
have IcMKlgrains as pan ot die wage's in states 
hki Kihar HP J and K Kainaiaka. MP 
Maharashtra Mi/oram Rajasthan Inpura 
and Mime I FIs like Dadraand Nagar Havcii 
and L4tkshadw(»;p The survey howcvci did 
m>( specifically seek the reasons foi their 
unwillingness lo have tmidgrains as part ot 
wages which was a limitation However, one 
possible reason lor unwillingness ol the 
woi kers seems ui be thatthc fcHMlgrains were 
noi generally distnbuted at the worksites 
althwgb these were the insiruciions At 


Mm 
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IpercentcMo; th(^ 

recQVed 0ie it wodcste^. 

Thus cm the one side., there are c^vic^s 


tiuttidQ reletei to stdiliiitioh of non-poof 
family wottos W providtog enmloynient 


advantages to ^ve past of die wages in terms 
of foodgrains for poor people, but at the 
same dme unless the supply is made at the 
wofitsites and also of the d^red <}UBtity of 
food^ns. there may not be any ukens of 
the foodgrains as part of wages. 

IV 

The evaluation showed thatonly in 3,081 
of the total sample of4,406 panchayats there 
were elected heads of panchayats which 
worhs out to 69.93 per cent. It was also seen 
from the survey that only in about 39 per 
cent cases, the heads of panchayats were 
trained on the guidelines and operational 
instructions of the JRY programme. The 
survey has revealed anothv disturbing fea¬ 
ture: the JRY manual was not found avail¬ 
able in about one-third of the surveyed 
panchayats and in some states this figure 
was as high as 68.S7 percent in Assam, 100 
per cent in Meghalaya, 85.71 per cent in 
Orissa, 75.79 percent in Tamil Nadu, 93.33 
per cent in Tripura and 100 per ceru in 
Pondicherry UT. The absence of JRY manual 
should have been a .serious limitation in 
executing the works. 

Annual Action Plan in accordance with 
the JRY guidelines were discussed in Gram 
Sabha meetings only in 60:71 per cent 
cases at the national level. This is one of the 
serious deviations in the implementation 
process. In some states like Assam, J and K, 
Tripura, it was never discussed. However, 
in states like Bihar. Haryana. HP, Orissa 
Punjab, Rajasthan, Sikkim, -UP and West 
Bengal, the position was good. The 
detailed .statewise position may be seen from 
Table 7. 

Maintenance of Assets Created: Accord¬ 
ing to the JRY-guidelines, the works after 
they are executed should be handed over 
to the line departments which would be 
responsible for their maintenance and 10 
per cent of JRY funds could only be used 
for maintenance by panchayats/DRDAs. 
However, the evaluation indicate that the 
line departments htal onl/very limited role 
in the maintenance of assets completed; in 
gbout 58 per cent cases, the assets arc 
maintained by the panchayats themselves 
ahd the blocks in another I4per cent cases. 
But, mote serious, assets were not main¬ 
tained in 17.5 per cent cases. This needs 
special attention because after the assets ate 
constructed, it would be a pity if no arrange- 
irients regarding their maintenance are 
maite eitho' by implementing agencies or 
the line departments. The present pro¬ 
vision of providing only 10 pet cent of the 
funds for maintenance of the assets by 
village panchayats alsb needs review as 
also the leascms vriiy the line departmems 
have hot been able (o take up this lespcm- 
sibihty. 

Seiectit^ cf buUgilde Workerr, Anotim 
disturbing feature levealed from the evm- 


in the works taken up for execution. While 
dw JRY is targeted at tte pomand its objec¬ 
tive is to provide wage ei^oyment to rural 
poor persons, in practice this has not really 
htqipeiied. The poverty line during 1991-92 
was considered as Rs 6,400 as annual 
family income. It is seen from the survey 
that 56.96 per cent of the workers belonged 
to non-poor families, as their annual family 
income exceeded Rs 6,400. The statewise 
position may be seen from Table 8. 

In AP and UP, the corresponding figure 
was 66.79 per cent and 67.03 per cent re¬ 
spectively to mention a tew states where the 
incidence of selection of ineligible famiUes 
was very high. One of the possible reasons 
for stich high proportion of non-poor work¬ 
ers getting selected for untiled labour in 
the JRY works is absence of clear-cut guide¬ 
lines in JRY manual regarding the criteria 
to be adopted by the executing agencies for 
seIcctkHt of workers for providing rnnploy- 
ment. It is not enough to only indicate that 
JRY is targeted at the poor, as in practice 
the executing agencies have not apparently 
followed any list of workers belonging to 
poor families needing employment. The list 
of families belonging to below poverty line 
groups used for selection of IRDP bmefi- 
ciaries was also generally not available with 
the panchayats during the survey period of 
1992. However, as per current instrateions, 
such BPL list of families based on the 
BPL survey conducted in various sutes 
during 1991-93 for selection of IRDP bene¬ 
ficiaries should be available with the 
panchayats; but it is always useful to lay 


down clear-cut guidelines swth regard id 
selection of workers die inqdemen^ :, 
igencies to avoid this kind of unibrtuaate 
situations. 

V 

The above discussion has brought out 
both positive points and some areas of', 
concern in the implementation of the JRY 
programme. Gently, the programme hu 
been impiemetMed teoadly in accordance 
with the guiddines and basic dbjective of 
(HD viding wage en^iloymetit to^r throo{pii 
creation of assets has been met antj it has 
contributed to improvement in niral struc¬ 
ture. However, attention has to be paid to 
avoiding selection of non-poor family 
workers, ririct observance of payment of 
equal wages to both men and women, avmd- 
ance of contractors for executing the 
programmes in ail states srithout exception, 
ensuring wage/hon-wage ratio of ^40, 
preparation of detailed action plan and its 
discussions in gram sabha. making avaiiaUe 
JRY manual to all panchayats and increa.sing 
the quantum of employment to the Workers, 
having proper arrangements for maintenance. 
of compleuri assets, to mention a tew. Tboe 
is also some apprehension that the basic 
objective of the programme, namely, em¬ 
ployment generation, has got somewhat 
diluted with creation of assets and that too 
not following the basic principle of 60:40 
wage and non-wage ratio. Both the imple¬ 
mentation machinery and community at large 
have to be more vigihmt in order to safe¬ 
guard the interest of the targr^ popuhuiOn 
of JRY during implementation of the 
programme. 
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Problems of Universal Elementary Education 

Poromesh Acharya 

The universalisation of elementary education not only means universal facilities, universal enrolment and universal 
retention,' but also the availability of a umversally high quality cf teaching. This review ofprimary education - the fitcUities 
available, enrolment and drop-out rases, and the quality of teaching - shows that we are a long way from achieving the 


goal of universal primary education. 

THE Constitution of India makes provision 
for free and compulsory education for all 
children up to the age of 14 years. The 
National Policy on Education 1968 
emphatically stated that “Strenuous efforts 
should be made for the early fulfilment Of 
the Directive Principle under Article 4S of 
the Constitution seeking to provide free and 
compulsory education for all children up to 
die age of 14. Suitable programmes should 
be developed to reduce tlw prevailing wa.M^e 
and stagnation in schools and to ensure that 
every child who is enrolled in school 
successfully completes the prescribed 
course”. The NPE 1986 also reiterated that 
“The new thrust in elementary education will 
emphasise two aspects: (i) Universal 
enrolment and universal retentions of children 
up to 14 years of age; and (it) a substantial 
improvement in the quality of education... 
It shall he ensured that all children who attain 
the age of about 11 years by 1990 will have 
had five years of schooling, or its equivalent 
through the non-formal stream. Likewise, by 
1995 all children will be provided free and 
compulsory education up to 14 years of age.” 

It is a fact, though unfortunate, that the 
cherished goal has not yet been achieved 
even after 46 years of independence, it is all 
the more unfortunate that we have not been 
able to achieve even universal primary 
education (UPE) let alone universal 
elementary education (UEE). The foremost 
question therefore, for any research 
programme in the area of UEE, is why the 
business is still unfinished. 

Universal Provision or Facilities 

Universal elementary education meaqs 
universal provision of facilities, universal 
enrolment and universal retention. Universal 
provision of facilities, however, may not 
necessarily ensure universal enrolment and 
universal enrolment may not guarantee 
universal retention. It may be interesting to 
note that universal provision of facilities is 
often taken to be universal provision of 
schools. This view overlooks the difference 
between physical access to school and 
equality in access to education. Should 
equality in access be the aim, universal 
facilities would include universal provision 
of schools, universal supply of teaching- 
learning materials and draired quality of 


actual teaching-leaminginschools. Universal 
provision of facilities, as has been stated 
above, no doubt depends to a large extent 
on proper mobilisation of resources and 
develofnnent of a well-structured managonent 
system and administration. There are other 
factors like availability of competent and 
committed teachers, functional programme 
of teachers training and development of life¬ 
centric schoorcurriculum. In other words, 
the school should have the right ambience 
for education. 

This may be one aspect of the problems 
of access. Access means liberty to enter and 
at the same time ability to enter. Universal 
provision of facilities may ensure liberty to 
enter but ability to enter wtll depend on many 
other factors like socio-economic conditions 
of a learner, educational background of 
parents, attitudes, and above all relevance of 
education imparted in schools to the life 
situation of the prospective learners. 

However, it appears from the programme 
of action (POA) prepared by goveinment of 
India, th^ equality in access to elementary 
education is, not in the immediate agenda. 
For universal provision of facilities it has 
been stated that “All state governments will 
ensure that all habitations with a population 
of (200 in the case of tribal, hilly and 
desert areas) will be provided a primary 
school within the 7th Plan... Detail school 
mappingexercises will be initiated forthwith, * 
and completed by the end of 1987-88, in 
order to prepare a Master Plan of Universal 
Provision of Facilities for EE... The basis of 
school mapping would be to ensure that 
every habitation which can potentially have 
SO children in the pnmary school should be 
provided one and an upper primary school 
opened on primary school catchment basis.” 

It may be necessary toexaminethe progress 
of universal provision of facilities over the 
years both in terms of quantity and quality 
and also regional disparities. According to 
Fifth Ail India Educational-Survey over the 
years from 1978 to 1986 the number of 
primary schools increased by 11.54 po^ cent 
and upper primary schools by 23.38 peremt. 
In 1986 total number of primary schools in 
the country was S.29.393 and upper primary 
school was 1,38.687. In 1990-91 aconding 
to Selected Educational Statistics the number 
of primuy schools increased to 548.392 and 
upper primary schools to 1,46,636. an increase 


of only 5.5 per cent and 5.73 per cent 
respectively. 

It is intnesting to note that according to 
Fifth Survey 51.36 per cent of the total 
habitations of 9,79,0^ covering 80.35 per 
cent rural population had primary schools/ 
sections and <Hiiy 13.25 per cent l^tations 
covering 36.98 per cent rural population had 
middle schools/sections within the habitation 
of residence. It means, about 49 per cent of 
the rural habitations with a total population 
of 11.7 crore do not have a primary school 
within the habitation. Besides, there is 
regional disparities, for example, in UP only 
56 per cent of the popuiatimi is served by 
primary school within the habitation whereas 
in Punjab 97 per cent of the population is 
served by a primary school within the 
habitation. However, 94.01 per cent of the 
rural population had the facilities of primary 
stage either within the habitation or within 
a walking distance of one km. Similarly, 
. 85.39 per cent of rural populatitm had die 
facTlities for middle stage either within the 
habitation or within a walking distance of 
three km. However, these official norm of 
one km for primary schools and three km 
for upper primary schools may appear 
arbitrary in the context of geogra^ical 
diversity and uneven development of surface 
communication in different parts of the 
country. In many areas the norm may appear 
beyond the threshold which children can 
cross as has been statedinthe/fejMrrt towards 
an Eidightened and Human Society. 

It is all the more interesting to note that 
more than 7I,(XX) primary schools did not 
have any building, ‘kucha’ or 'pucca'; 7.69 
per cent of primary jichools had no 
instructional room at all; 37.79 per cent had 
only one instructional room arid 25.42 per 
cent had two instructional rooms. About 
28,0(X) upper primary schools were either 
without any room or had only one or two 
instiuctiond rooms. About 60 per cent of 
primary schools did not have adequate 
number of teachers. In fact. 27.96 per cent 
of primaiy schools weresingleteachw school 
while 32.38 per cent were two-teacher 
schools. Only one-third of the primary 
teacheis were women. Pui^l-teacha nttio is 
44 in primary schools. It is common 
knowledge that notwithstanding the fact that 
about 87 percent of the primary and upper 
primary teachers were tr^hed. the nmehing- 
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in roost primary and upper primary 
S4.htxtls IS itnylhing but sausfacioiy It is no 
woiulcr that Naliunal Samirie Survey 
idcntiliol lack oi interest to be one ol the 
nujor reasons tor dmp-out from schools 
The programme ot action also recognised 
the problem and designed a plan ot action 
call^ Operation Bldckbo.ird (OB) with a 
view 10 improve the quality ot teaching- 
learning in primary schools It has been stated 
in the POA that “The purpose of OB is to 
ensure provision ol minimum essential 
tacilities in primary schools - material 
lacilities as well as learning equipment OB 
envisage (i) two reasonably large rooms that 
are useable in all weather, (ti) necessary toys 
and games matenal. (iii) blackboards, (iv) 
maps (v) charts and (vi) other teaming 
matenals There is a very large number of 
single teacher schools in the rural areas II 
IS obvious that a programme ot quality 
improvement must include provision of at 
least one more teacher in these schools 
Every effort will be made to ensure that one 
olthetwoteachersinevery school isawoman " 
The Annual Report 1991 ol ministry ot 
human resource developmcnl stated chat 
initially the target of the scheme was to 
cover 20 per cent blocks/municipal areas 
during 1987-88 10 per cent in 1988-89 and 
remaining 50 per cent during 1989-90 
Howevei due to constraint on resources 
phasing had to be lengthened ” It claimed. 
lnthepenodl987 88to 1990 91, the scheme 
could be implemcnied in 69 per cent ol 
blocks in the country composing 70 41 per 
cent pnmary schools An assistance at Rs 
S2141 crore was released by this department 
dunng this penod of this Rs 150 09 crore 
wa.s released to 25 state govemments/UT 
administration in 1990-91 Over and above 
the state and UT administrations were 
supposed 10 conlnbute a total ot Rs 844 crore 
towards construction of school buildings It 
has been claimed also that 92,867 posts ot 
pnmary teachers had been sanctioned dunng 
the penod 1987 to 1991 
It IS not known whether the states and IJTs 
fulfilled their commitments It may be that 
only tew ot them partially fiilfilled their 
commitments In fact, state governments 
generally spend almost 95 per cent ot their 
oducabon budget on salary accoum as a result 
they SK htodly left with any fund tor buying 
even chalks and dusters and tor maintaining 
the existing school buildings Frankly, often 
It has been tound that equipment supplied 
undorOB scheme were dumped inunecorner 
of a room to the mercy of rats and white ants 
Rarely they were being used 
ft may he necessary to undertake a study 
to examine how the money under OB scheme 
was spent and the impact ot the scheme in 
terms ot improvement of quality ot teaching- 
learning - in other words how equally m 
access to education con be furthered by 
Operation Blackboand 


llNiveasAL EmOLMeNT 

h has been stated in the National Policy 
on Education that "It shall be ensured that 
all children who attain the age of about 11 
years by 1990 will have had five years ot 
schooling or its equivalent in the non- 
lormal stream Likewise, by 1995, all 
children will be provided free and 
compulsory education up to 14 years ot 
age ” It IS expected that first five years ot 
primary schooling will ensure a presenbed 
minimum level of learning and the next 
three years oi middle schooling will 
reinforce the learning and expand further 
the cognitive world of the learners Eight 
years of schooling would exclude the years 
lost by being detained in the same standard 
tor more than one year for whatever reasons 
Eight years of elementary education is 
considered both as terminal and preparatory 
tor next higher stage ot education 

However ti is still uncertain, not¬ 
withstanding the rate of return debate, it 
eight years of schooling as terminal, in 
general stream without any vocational 
training would be ol any help to most 
learners particularly, with labouring 
background for augmenting their earning 
ability in a situation where work process 
and production relations have not 
undergone any radical change Obser¬ 
vations ot a scholar on theoretical basis ot 
World Bank s education policy, namely, 
human capital theory and cost-benetit 
analysis may be worth noting in this 
connection [Jones 1992 pp 214-35) The 
scholar observed. "A generation after the 
model ceased to say much that was new, 
they have persisted with demonstrating us 
soundness, despite the general acceptance 
outside the Bank that human capital 
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perapectives are indeed useful when 
prevailing conditions are right Bonk 
analyses now boldly asserts extremely 
strong correlations in favour ot increased 
educational expenditures, yet remain 
relatively silent on just what it is about 
education that makes people actually or 
potentially more productive and which 
specific types of education arc being 
referred to " He further observed. "More 
fundamentally, the Bank’s continuing 
adherence to human capital theory reveals 
something of Its stances about the meaning 
of development In particular, it leveals a 
Bank that asserts an interest in fundamentals 
but which in reality avoids them The Bank 
has very little to say about just what 
education does to make people more 
productive It is dismissive of the cultural 
foundation of education” (p 237) 

P R Panchamukht (1991) made a veiy 
relevant observation in this connection He 
raised the questions "Why do parents 
withhold ehi Idren from schooP Why do they 
send boys rather than girts to schooP Why 
do (he children stagnate and drop out from 
schooP” He observed, “If economic returns 
to schooling arc attractive, as made out from 
several rate of return estimates, then none 
oftheaboveobservcdthingsshouldhappen " 
He further observed ‘Ihe opportunity cost 
of schooling rather than returris from 
schooling are the basic determinants ot 
parental decisions in a poor socio-economic 
contextodndia" Reviewing a large number 
ol research studies in the area ol economics 
of education Panchamukht concluded "The 
neoclassical theory ot human capital 
depending upon the rates ol return approach 
should be empirically venfiable in order that 
ithasrirmrootsmeconomictheory However, 
the rale of return which can be considered 
as a signal foi allocation of resources has to 
be proved successful in this test insofar as 
Its application in India is concerned These 
results in the Indian context are contrary to 
our expectations The demand fra education 
does not seem to be behaving in the same 
way as the demand fw any other economic 
good” 

The pertinent question implicit in the above 
discourse is why would one be motivated to 


Tabi f 2 Pfr( entage Distribi noN of Drof-Outs by Reason roK Discontinuancf All India 
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Rural 



Urban 


Disconunuance 
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P 

M 

F 

P 

' 
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1 

4 
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Nol interested m educalHw/ 







funner study 

Partiripated in household 

26 57 

1125 

26 26 

2162 

28 47 

25 60 

economic activity 

26 80 

918 

19 17 

22 80 

671 

1628 

Other economic reasons 

2063 

1497 

17 II 

24 15 

1542 

20 50 

Domestic chores 

201 

14 27 

554 

220 

15 91 

777 

Failart 

18 41 

1668 

1629 

21 28 

1877 

2027 
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SS6 

II 47 

15 61 
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five y«en or eight yean of schooling as 
terminal course. Educational tSscourse in 
India, it appears, have not paid due attention 
t« Ais question, Univmal elementary 
cdwation was accepted by the planners md 
scholars rather axiomatically. The only 
eaception pnhaps was Gandhi, whose basic 
education scheme was not evoi given a fair 
trial. It is no wonder that basic education did 
not get any mention even in die Directive 
Principles under Article 4S of Indian 
Constitution. Succeuive national policies 
on education gave attention to it only by way 
of passing mentions. 

Bdbie we elaborate the issue fiadwr let us 
have a ioolt at the process of umvetsali.<>alion 
of elemenusy edixation so far. According to 
Selected Educational Statistics, as on Sep¬ 
tember 30, l990atotalnuiTiberof9,9I,I8320 
chUdren were enrolled at pnmaiy stage (I-V) 
and 33Z82,999 children were enrolled at 
middle stage (Vl-Vni). As on March 1991 
estimated total pc^ailation in the age gnxip 6- 
11 years in India was 9,81,1 IJOO and in the 
age group 11-14yens wasS,S3,72,400.Gross 
enrolment ratio stood at 101.03 in classes i-V 
(6-11 age group) and 60.03 in classes Vl-VHI 
<11-14 age group). It was estimated that 
^ipioxi mately 20 percent of the total enrolled 
at primary stage was outside die age group 
6-11. Age-specific enrolment ratio therefore 
was likely to be 78.98 in 1990 which means 
about 20 million chiidten in the age group 
6-11 still remained non-enrolled acomling 
to the official data. It is difTicuit to ascertain 
the age-specific enrolment at the middle 
stage in the absence of reliable data. In fact, 
without theclass wise break upof age-specific 
enroimenl it is difficult to measure the 
progress achieved towards universalisation 
' of elementary education. 

These statistics, however, are not 
accepted at their face value. According to 
the Report of ike Committee for Review of 
National Policy on Education, ”A number 
of studies have revealed that actual number 
of children attending schools even in classes 
I and II is far less than what is claimed 
officially...It was pointed out that since 
teachers are under pressure to show better 
enrolment targets, they keep the names of 
these children alive in their registers” (pp 
135-36). It IS no wonder that enrolment 
figures from different sources do not tally 
and discrepancies are quite significant. 

According to 1981 census 82.2 million of 
India’s 158.8 million children in the age 
group 6-14 (fid not attend school and only 
52.2 million of India’s 123.7 million rural 
children of die same age group were in 
school. Enrolment figures at the primary 
level in the year 1986-87 available from 
National Sample Survey. Selected 
Educational Statistks and Fifth AU-lndia 
Educational Survey show serious dis¬ 
crepancies between them as will be evident 
from Table I. 


Rr^onal and sex efisparities of eotolment 
are also quite significant. Acewding to 
Selected EducaliontdSuitistics, in I990gross 
enrolment ratio of girls at the primary level 
was 85.97 while the same for bo]rt was 
115J9. At the mickfle level gross enrolment 
ratio for girls was 46.13 while for boys it 
was 73.38. According to F^h Survey Al per 
cent of the total enrolled children in classes 
I-V and 35 per cent of the total enrolied in 
classes VI-VIII were girts. 

According to Selected Educational 
Statistics, among the imyor 16 states in India, 
Rajasthan, Bihar and Uttar Pradesh were at 
the bottom in terms of gross enrolment ratio 
in both primary and middle stages in the year 
1990, having respe^vely, 77.96,81.70 and 
81.39 per cent of children enrolled at primaiy 
stage and 42.88. 36.51 and 47.31 per cent 
enrolled at the middle stage. On the other 
hand,Tamil Naiju. Maharashtra, Gujarat and 
West Bengal topped the list with respectively 
133.95,123.15,122.77 and 125.31 percent 
gross oirolment at primaiy stage and 95.75, 
81.01, 70.72 and 66 20 per cent gross 
^raiment at the middle level. 

Interestingly, Kerala appears to have 
maintained a steady rate of enrolmratt over 
the years at both the stages. Kerala had greiss 
enrolment rales of 107.20 and 95.57 at (he 
inrimaiy and middle stage in the year 1986 
and 102.A5 and 105.69 respectively in the 
year 1SI90. In other words, Kmla might have 
achieved almost 100 per cent age-specific 
enrolment. Reports of the Ali-Indta 
Educational Survey also somewhat 
corroborate theabovecontention. According 
to Fifth Survey Kerala had gross enrolment 
ratios of 101.51 and 99.41 respectively in 
the year 1978 and 1986 at primary stage and 
91.36 and 88.28 at middle stage. The fail of 
enrolment rates from 1978to 1986, however, 
cannot be explained. 

. West Bengal was the other state which 
recorded a drop of enrolmem at primary 
stage from 80.61 in 1978 to 78.86 in 1986. 
More inexplicable is the discrepancies one 
notices in the date supplied by Selected 
Statistics and Fifth Survey. According to 
Selected Suiistics West Bengal achieved 


115.84peroentgrosaenrolfnent«ttheprimary 
stage in die year 1986 but accoidjittg to Piflh 
Survey it was oiily 78.86 per cent. 

For measuring the progress of universal 
enrolment it is necessary to ctrtlect reliable 
age-specific classwise enrolment data and 
the number of repeators in ififferent classes 
in differeitt age-groups. 

PaoBLEMS OF Univebsal Reiention 

However, much more important for 
uni vrusalisation of elementary education is 
actual attendance whirdi, no doubt, is far 
below the official claims of enrolment as 
has been discussed above. According to 
one estimate in ruffil primary schools “the 
attendance ratio is only one-half the 
enrolment ratio, which is amatter of serious 
concern”. It is interesting to note that 
according to Annual Report of the ministry 
of human resource development, 1990-91, 
the drop-out rate was 48.60 per cent in 
classes 1-V and 64.90 per cent in classes 
I-VIIl in the year 1986-87. There is no 
indication that the situation has improve|l 
in any significant way. Such a high rale 
of drop-outs, no doubt, reduces (he 
enrolment figures to insignificance. Drop¬ 
out rates have been calculated by reflecting 
on the number of children in classes V and 
VIII as percentage of enrolment in class 
I, five or eight years before as the case may 
be. 'This does not take into account the 
repeaters and children who enter the system 
after class I. Notwithstanding the implicit 
draw-back of this pixx^dure, one may 
have a workable idea of the situation 
provided ol course, the enrolment figures 
were reliable. Unfortunately, the enrolment 
figures available from the official sources 
arc not really reliable. Enrolment figures 
are generally collected from school records, 
which many scholars believe are nut 
maintained properly and often are 
‘manipulated’. 

It may be noted that the definition ot the 
terms ’wastage’ and ’stagnauon’ and^the 
problems of correct method of measuring the 
extent of wastage particularly have been 


Table 3. Pebcentage Dbtmbution of Persons Aged 6 and Above Never Enrolled as Stuiknts 
Over Reasons ior Non-Enrolsient: All-India 
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Rural 



Urban 
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P 

M 

F 
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1 

2 

■ 3 

4 
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6 

7 

Too young to go to school 
Sdiooiing facilities not 

5 70 

3.88 

4.61 

6.7 

3.63 

4.73 

available 

994 

10.46 

10.25 

5.86 

9.00 

7.89 

Not interesied 

2518 

32.32 

29.46 

23.46 

33.90 

29.55 

Household economic activity 

18.87 

9.04 

12.98 

17.11 

6.83 

10.48 

Other economic masons 

31.12 

23..56 

26.59 

34.76 

22.59 

26.91 

Attendii^ domestic chores 

1.27 

9.87 

6.42 

0.90 

10.70 

7.22 

Wailing for admission 

0.96 

0.51 

0.69 

1.36 

0.86 

1.00 

Other masons 

6.96 

lOJ) 

9.00 

9.83 

13.56 

12.23 

All masons 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


Source: Sarveksfuuui, Vol XfV, No 3. No 46,1991. 
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( t{«aa s«)d thofOughty i^uite « nun^ of 
tcbolan since Starp and Hartiv raised the 
issue {Sharp 1914, Haitr^ t929,(}adgil and 
Dandekar 1955, C3tickininane 1962, Veda 
Prakasha 1964, Chowdhury P1965, Shurma 
and Sapra 1969, Eswua Prasad and Sharma 
1987] The Hartog CommiUee defined 
wastage to be 'the premature withdrawal of 
children from school at any stage before die 
completion of the primary course* and 
stagnation was defined to mean * 71)610100600 
of achild in a class for a period of more than 
one year” (as quoted in die/ndioR YearBook 
of Education, 1964). Considering the 
constitutional provision for free and 
compulsory education till one completes 14 
years ot age. Veda Prakasha, more or less 
agreed with the definition. He states, “Prom 
this point of view, we should regard eveiy 
child who leaves the school before completing 
the age of 14, or reaching class VIII as a case 
of wastage”. The National Policy on 
Education 1986 also emphasised on 
completion of five years and eight years of 
schooling as the objectives of universal 
elementary education There may not be 
much disagreement now among scholars 
regarding the definitions of wastage and 
stagnation. The definitions offered by Hartog 
Committee have now been more or less 
accepted by the scholars 
the method used by Hartog (Committee 
for measuring theextentof wastage, however, 
was not consideied to be perfect by many 
scholars. It is mainly the problem of isolating 
the stagnation from wastage which prompted 
certain modification. Ved Prakash maintains 
that one may find out the rate of drop-outs 
and wastage with some amount of precision 
by following the careerof acohortof children 
from class 1 till they either complete the 
primary or elementary course or leave the 
school The number of children who leave 
the school before completing the prescribed 
course is thus definitely determir^ and the 
percentage of wastage is calculated from the 
portion ofthese drop-outs to the initial cohort. 
(A thorough review of methods followed by 
different scholars may be available in 
Wastage and Stagnation in Printary and 
ididdk Schools by Sharma and Sapra.) 

Reasons por Drop-out 

' Successful planning for uni versalisation 
of elementary education, no doubt, depends 
to a great extern on proper identification 
of reasons for non-enrolment and drop¬ 
outs. Many studies have been conducted 
by scholars for identifying the reasons. In 
1941, the Provincial Board of Primary 
Education, Bombay, conducted a study on 
I0,0(X) cases of wastage with special 
reference to tlwir causes and found that the 
causes were economic, social and 
edmational. As stated in The Indian Year 
Book Education, 1964, “About 65 per 
leent of the caiises of wastage are economic 
in origin. The child is willingly Sent to 


school between the age of 6 and 9. After 
nine, he becomes an econoic asset to the 
family because he (or she) can work at 
home, or on the family farm, or outside the 
family and assist in adding to the family 
income directly or inrtiiectly. The child is, 
consequently, withdrawn from school long 
before he completes tlm elementary course". 

As regards social reasons it says, “Betrmhal 
or marriage, unwillingness of parents to send 
^own-up girls to a mixed school, lack of 
appreciation for the education of girls and 
lack of women teachers are some of the 
causes of this wastage." 

And for educational reasons it has been 
slated that “it has imn estimated that they 


operate to the extent of 30 per cent. ThOse 
include: (alexistence of incomplete sdiocds 
which do not teach the full course; (b) large 
prevalence of stagnation which discourages 
children from staying longer at school; (c) 
dull character of most of the schools md 
their poor capacity to attract students and 
to reuin them; (d) absence of ancillary 
services like school meals and school health 
and (e) failure of the average parent or 
child to see the good of attending schools.” 
It has also been stated that ‘The chief cause 
of stagnation are poor attendance,' 
inefficient teaching, defective method of 
examinations and faulty curriculum. 
Irregularity of attendance is due to the 


Amraaix Tabic I 
Primary Education All-India 

Third Survey Fourth Survey Fifth Survey 

December 31,1973 September 30,1978 September 10,1986 


No of Primary Schools 


No of pnmary school in rural areas 

4,14.151 

4,11.602 

4.75.958 

No of pnmary school in urban areas 

41..578 

43.034 

53,454 

Total no of pnmary schools 

Rate of increase of pnmary schools 

4,55.729 

4.74,636 

5^9,197 

(per cent) 

Pnmary st hools at i ording to type of hmUing 

' +4 15 

+ II 54 

Pucca building 

NA 

2,22.861 

2.99,474 

Partly pucca building 

t» 

61,418 

85.646 

Kachcha building 

ts 

1.01.152 

72,777 

Thatched huts 


47,719 

29.644 

TenOi 


556 

2,546 

Open space 


40.710 

19,305 

Total 


4,74,6.16 

5.29,392 

Pnmary sttumh ai t ording to number of mstrmtumal rooms 

* 

Nil 

NA 

NA 

• 40.732 

One mom 

** 

*• 

2,00,077 

Two rooms 

*• 

•• 

1,34350 

Three rooms 

•t 

•« 

68,480 

Four rooms 

«* 

«» 

39.142 

Five rooms ^ 

»» 


21,376 

More than five rooms 

Total 

Enrolment 

v* 


25,034 

5.29,392 

Enrolment in class 1 (R+U) 

2,13.94,983 

2,l.5,.52,717 

23I.I8..584 

Eruolment m class II (R+U) 

1.38.87,828 

1,57,14,675 

1,84,19374 

Enrolment in class 111 (R+U) 

l.(M.62.99l 

1.27.28.578 

1.65,65.648 

Enrolment in class IV (R+U) 

84,01,415 

1,02,00,528 

1,41.81,399 

Enrolment ip class V (R+U) 

67.08.033 

84,05,728 

1.23.78,084 

Enrolment in class IV (R+U) I-V 

6,1235.250 

6,86.02.224 

8,66.81,289 

Percentage of increase 


1199 

+ 26 36 

Gross enrolment ratios class I-V (6-11) 8010 

Dnm-oui in relaium to class 1 enrolment 

8165 

93 63 

Dropoui class II 

75.07,155 

58.38.042 

66,79.010 

(.350) 

(27.0) 

1266) 

Drop-out class III 

1.05.31,992 

88,24,139 

8532.936 

(49.2) 

(40.7) 

(34.0) 

Drop-out class IV 

1.29,93368 

1,13,52,189 

1,09.37.185 

(60.7) 

(527) 

(43.5) 

Dropout class V 

1,46,86,950 

1,31.46.991 

1.27,40300 

(68.6) 

People-teacher ratio m primary stage 

(61.0) 

(50.7) 

Number of teachen 

NA 

15,99,182 

18,65,503 

Percentage of trained maehrrs 

M 

86.27 

86.66 

Pupil teacher ratio 

n 

43 

44 


Nou. Dropout as has been calculaledm relation to the enrotmeni of class ion the same yew. may 

not leflect real drop-outs but may indicue the trend. 

Sources. ThiidAlt-IndiaEducalianal Survey,Tables 10, II. 1^51,34,57.60,63.64. 

Fourdi All-India Educational Survey IlatB of Reference, Tables SO, 60,130,152. • 
nfth Alt-iiuha Educational Swvey Date of Reference. Tables 3,4.5.7,8.9,'18,24.35. 
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indifferenceof parents and also to the failure 
of the school to adjust its hours and 
vacations to local needs.** 

As early as 1968 a group of scholars under 
die^ leadership of Amartya Sen made a 
comptdiensive study on Primary Education 
in Jlitni/ Mia: PardeipeUttw ttad Wastage. 
The siudyattempted to identify theimportant 
causal factors which lead to wa-stage on large 
scale. The study divided the possible set of 
faciiv$!ntotwocategones,iukmely, ‘internal’ 
toelenwntary education system and ‘external’ 
to the elementary system. The factors related 
to the facilities available in rural schools 
suchasproportionof trainedtcachers, walking 
distance from school, school-curriculum, etc, 
were categorised ‘inicmar and factors which 
‘lie beyond the direct control of the 
educational sy.siem and characterises the 
general milieu in which the education system 
operates’ such as extent of urbanisation, 
poveny, literacy in the state, caste .system, 
etc, were categonsed as ‘external*. 

The findings of the study arc revealing. 
It concludes, "These internal factors, rather 
surprisingly, failed to show any strong 
statistical association with the extent of 
retention. In other words, ‘quality* of 
education, as defined in this work, did not 
seem particularly relevant in explaining the 
phenomenon of wastage in primary 
education...The role ot external factors on 
the other hand seemed much more decisive 
in explaining retention. The level of income 
and the broad caste-composition appeared to 
be the two most dominant laciors in this 
conneclitm.” The study, however, found one 
internal factor: "the timing of rural primary 
schools to have a considerable beanng on 
the question of wastage at the pnmary stage. 
It was found that a complete lack of 
synchronisation between agricultural 
seasonality and the school-timing led to sharp 
fall in attendance dunng agricultural peak 
seasons”, it further observe. “Since demand 
for labour tends to be high in agnculture 
during the peak seasons, the ‘opportunity 
cost‘ ol keeping a child in school also tends 
to be relatively high ftH’ the family during 
those seasons". 

The study did not attempt to calculate the 
‘opportunity cost’ which was likely to be 
incurred by learners. A study of cost of 
educalitm, however, is very important in the 
context of constitutionar provision for free 
and compulsory education up to 14 years 
of age. Costs of education “consist of two 
important components: private and insti¬ 
tutional cost’*. INvate costs include also the 
opportunity cost in the form of foregone 
earnings and maintenance costs. Only when 
education at the elementary level could be 
made truly free can it be made compulsory, 
in fact. It IS nece.s.<iary to define what free 
elementary education really means. Usually, 
educalitm is considered free when a learner 
does ma share Institutional cost. In other 
words, education isconsideiedfreeifaleamer 


is not required to pay any direct |»ice for 
using institutional faciliti^. Wither such 
definition is appropriate foranagariancoumry 
like ours warrants serious examination. 

In late 1960$ Sharma and Sapra studied 
the causes of dropping out in relation to 
certain school vari^les, pupil variables, and 
family variables, following correlation 
analysis. They found some relation, though 
not very strong, between rate of drop-outs 
and certain school variables likequaliftcations 
and per capita income of teachers, co- 
curricular activities provided in schools, 
distance of teachers’ residence from the 
.school and teacher-pupil ratio, etc. However, 
they did not find any relation between 
availability of school buildings, furniture 
and teaching aids and drop-out. These 
findings somewhat corroborate the con¬ 
tention of the earlier study that ‘internal 
factors’ are not a.s significant 

It is all the more interesting to note that 
about 43 per cent boys of rural primary 
schools and more than SO per cent boys of 
rural middle school leportcd that they had 
dropped out from .school because of the 
economic backwardness of the family. 
Domestic work, marriage and parental 
indiOerance towards education reported to 
be the cause of SS per cent of drop-outs lor 
girls. The .study has noted that “ihcrc is fair 
agreement between the causes given by 
parents of drop-outs and the drop-outs 
themselves”. 

An interesting study tm the problems ol 
education ot the Saora tnbe ol Orisee was 
made by Snvastava in 1970. He idemilicd 
a number ol causes ol wastage and l.iiliiic 
One major problem, according to local 
teachers most important pixHilcm. was the 
“textbooks written in an unknown language”, 
i e. Oriya. Contents ot textbooks were also 
found to be unsuitable. It has been pointed 
out that 'dcscrtpiion or personalities, places, 
stories and events, etc. with which they are 
not acquainted, and when they are taught 
about them, they find them uninteresting'. 
In an article ‘Educational Expenence of 
ScheduledCastesandTnbes’, Knshna Kumar 
has thrown much insight into the problem 
[Krishna Kumar 1983. pp ISM-72]. 

The other important reasons for dnqi-outs 
were ‘economic hardship' and ‘lack of imere.si 
among the Saora in school life*. It has been 
stated that “As the Saora children go to graze 
their cattle and help their parents in other 
fields of occupation, the paiente are not 
particularly interested in disengaging the 
children from economic activitiesand sending 
them to schools”. Further it has been stated, 
"The Saora children do not like to remain 
confined to the four walls of schools. Instead, 
they prefer to roam about and play in the 
open” [L R N Srivastava 1970, pp 94-96]. 

Another study conducted in 1979-80, in 
four villages of two most educationally- 
backwarddistrictsofWestBengal.atiemptM 
to examine the dineremial responses of 


diflerenit strata of nirai society lowards the 
existing programmeofetemoniary education. 
The study looked for the roots of inequality 
in participatioit in the agrarian structure of 
the society. The assumptions were: (i) there 
might be some inbuilt hindrances to popular 
education in the stmeture of the agrarian 
society; (ii) that educational interests of 
different strata of the rural society might be 
different and hence; (iii) the attitudes and 
responses of different stratauiwardseducation 
in general and education of other strata in 
particular might also he diflercni. It focused 
on the interest conflicts among different strata 
of rural society and its hearing on education. 

The study found that “educational 
achievements in terms of literacy, enrolment 
and retention correspond closely with the 
hierarchical order of the rural society 
according to either agrarian clas.s. caste, or 
income level. The literacy and enrolment 
rates decline very steeply in ticcordancc with 
the hierarchical order ol the society ” 
Calculating the agranan-cla.sswisc breakup 
of enrolment in II to college level as 
percentages of enrolment in class I. the study 
found that retention rate also coiTc.spond 
generally, with the hierarchical order ol the 
rural siKiety [Acharya 1982. 1987]. 

Findings of some other survey als<i largely 
corroborate the tindings ol the above survey. 
In another survey conducted in three villages 
of Burdwan district during the summer ol 
1974, It was found that “.school-age children 
trom poor peasant and agricultural labour 
families constituted 18 and 23 pei cent 
rcspccti vely of the total. yet only 10 per cent, 
equally divided between these classes, ol the 
total school-going population came from 
thcirmidsl”.ltconcluded, “theexisting school 
system barely caters to the needs of the 
children from economically weaker sections” 
IChandra 1983:257]. 

It IS all the more interesting to note that 
the .study conducted in four villages ot West 
Bengal found that only 19.7 per cent of the 
respondents in the four villages .surveyed, 
covering all strata, were in favour of universal 
compulsory elementary education while 
54.64 per e'en! expressed themselves against 
it. The classwise breakup of the respondents 
show that the overwhelming majority of the 
upper strata, namely, ‘jotedars* and rich 
peasants were against universal compulsory 
elementary education, litteiestingly.the lower 
strata as well were not generally favourably 
inclined towards the introduction of universal 
and compulsory elementary education. 

As regards the reasons for non-enrolment, 
41.11 per cent of the total respondents who 
had non-enrolled children in the family 
expressed their lack of imerest in education 
as one of the major reasons for not sending 
their children to school. In fact IS per cent 
of them did not get thmr children enrolled 
simply because they wereunwillingtoeducate 
them. Of the total respondents 32.79 per cent 
stated that their cfaildren were required to 
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wMftirtheftmiiy; IQLSSpefcMitdffisml 
thic to be the Miy teaftm. Only 19,44 per 
cent of the leipondentk stated poverty to be 
a reason but only S per cent oftoed this to 
be only reason 

An examination ot the responses as to 
what the non>enrolled cbildren do dunng 
school hours, however, revealed that large 
nuyonty of non-enrolled children either help 
in household woifc or hire out their labour 
tor a little income tor the family It is 
significant that 29 24 per tent of the 
respondents staled that their non^nrolled 
children were gamtiilly engaged It is all the 
more significant that except 7 77 per cent ot 
the total respondents belonging to lower 
strata who stated that their non-enrolled 
children simply play away their tinu: dunng 
school hours, the rest ot the respondents in 
fact maintained that their non-enrolled 
children were required to work tor family 
It may be noted that about 51 pa cent of 
the children in the age-group 6-11 were 
tound to be non-enrolled and generally 
belonged to the lower strata of the rural 
society 

Child labour as a mapr impediment to 
universalisation of elementary education, 
reasonably, received attention from wide 
section ot scholars Nirmal Chandra made 
an interesting observation in this regard while 
deposing hetore the West Bengal Education 
C ommission He observed, “It is often staled, 

that toiling tamilies might suffer a fall in 
mcome if, alongside compulsory edui ation, 
the law enforces (as a corollary) the 
withdrawal of child labour (up to 14 years) 
trom gaintui activities On surface this is 
convincing insofar as many young ones in 
these families do cam their keep through 
paid work However, one may point that 
wage level in agncullure and other low- 
pri^uciivity sector are determined by 
‘conventional’ cosuot reproduction of labour 
powei, I e. the cost of subsistence, in 
determimng the cost, the prevalence or absence 
at child labour as a source of supplementary 
inoomeforatypical family IS takeninm account 
Hence it child labour IS banned itcouldexett 
an upward pressure on ainual wages per adult 
in these sectors Casual observation supports 
thisproposition Thusevenwhenihereismassive 
uBder«mploymenl, one cannot still find any 
free woiker at a wage df, say, Rs S per day 
Consider agam the case til cowherds in our 
villages most itf whom are poorly paid young 
b(^ from indigent families In the absence 
tit young boys it is likdy that the cattle 
population will faU sharply or that owners 
willstaitrosming alongside theircaltle, more 
plausibly adult from the same indigent 
towlies will take on the jobs No one can 
predict with confidence whether theirfamtiy 
income will moveupordown Interestingly, 
in pracbcaily every country tluu abolished 
child labour, similar apprehensions were 
vowed at the outset Yre nowhere was the 
law repealed, implying that the misgivmgs 


were iU-founded** One ni^ add ihtit law 
may not be repealed but h may be diffiouit 
to enforce the law without successtui 
implementation of poverty alleviation 
programme, in other words, without a take- 
otf economic level 

There may not be much disagreement 
among scholars regarding the impoitanoe ot 
economic and social factors causing wastage 
However, there may be differences of 
opinions regarding relatively more important 
factors causing wastage Findings of a recent 
study conducted in Andhra Pradesh may be 
revealing in this regard The study states. “In 
our enqutiy into the factors for the widespread 
occurrence of wasuge we attempted analysis 
of the quidity of education defined in terms 
of school faciliues, teacher residence and the 
like and their link to the extoit of drop-out 
and stagnation Our result for all the four 


dKtnctsfaiiedwihowanystiongaiiiwciitjptt 
between school quality wuJ wastage m 
education .rt was doubtful it we cuukt treat 
school quaiity as independent uisual factor 
explaining high incidence of wastage”. On 
the other hand, the study tound, “Tkimtiig 
attention to the source ot inequality in 
participation determined first through 
tabulations and then through multi-vanaie 
analysis, we found the level of income and 
caste as very imporiant factors in this 
connection Other significant factors were 
the occupatKMial status ot the father, parental 
educational achievement and the number of 
illiterates in the family Since low income, 
caste,illiteracy, and low parenul educational 
achievement are all uirrelaied, our central 
findings emphasise poverty’ as a fiay 
important factor contributing lo inequality 
of opportunity in education in the rural setting 


Afpsndix Tabu 2 

UrreK Prisiary/Middu Education Au India 


Third Survey Fourth Survey Fifth Survev 

December 11 1971 September 10,197H September Kl 1986 

No of Pnmury Sthook 




No of schools m rural areas 

71728 

94.180 

1 12 816 

No ot schools m urban areas 

14 911 

18,224 

21811 

Touil number of schools 

90 681 

t 12,404 

1 18 68‘T 

Percentage of increase m no of schools 

a 2196 

+ 2118 

Up u luuilx at (ordmg to type of hmldmg 



Pucta building 

NA 

78 471 

96 268 

Partly pucca building 

* 

17,999 

21419 

Kacbcha building 


11 811 

II 280 

Thatched huts 

• 

2 227 

2417 

Tents 

n 

66 

114 

Open space 

• 

I 810 

2969 

Total 


1 12404 

1 18 687 

Up n hook at t ordmg to number of irutrui lional rotrms 


Nil 

NA 

NA 

1,192 

1 2 rooms 


* 

24.909 

1-4 rooms 

t 


41001 

S 6 rooms 



1 28.797 

7 Brooms 

• 


19 202 

More than eight rooms 


* 

19184 

Total 



1 18 687 

Bnrolmetu 




Enrolment m class IV (R-i-U) 

15,91 826 

7076,026 

1,04,61996 

Enrolmeni ui class VII (R-rU) 

4169 197 

59,11,217 

89.21,104 

Enrolmeni m class VIII (Ra-U) 

17,84 912 

49 71,214 

78,11.516 

Enrotmem m doss VI VIII (Rail) 

1,19.49,915 

1,79 18.477 

2,72.00616 

Percentage of increase 


+ 28 71 

+ 1146 

Crnnk enrolment raltat 




tbistVl-Vn (11-14 yean) 

112 

17 94 

4811 

Drt^iml in relauon to enrolment 

Milan/ 



Drop-out in class VI 

1,57.99.157 

1,4476.691 

14614188 


(740) 

(67 2) 

(181) 

Dnqi-oufm class VII 

1.68,25.786 

1 1641 100 

1,61 91480 


(786) 

(726) 

(63J) 

Drop-out in cla» VIII 

1.76,10,011 

1 61,81,481 

1 7101,028* 


(821) 

(769) 

(689) 

hml-teoLher ratio in upAmdttte riage 



Number of teachers 

NA 

7.44.918 

9 21,612 

Percentage of trained teachers 

M 

86 67 

8711 

nipil teacher tiuio 


21 

29 


Note UIVMiddle only and P UIVMiddle Schools (P Pnmwy up Upper pnmary) 
Simna Third Alt-Indu EducatioMil Survey Dale ot Rcferenre Tables 14 67 70 7174 
Fourth All India Educational Survey Daw of Kefeiencc Tables SO 60 110 112 
FifthAU-lMkaEducaliaMdSurvey Tabies2 1 4 S 7 S 9 30242711 
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Andhra Pradesh.** It eoMshided, 'Thercit 
iw one cause of the pndilems feeing prhnaiy 
education... But two basic Itecs emerge. The 
first, namdy, that educational backward- 
rrwss is largely a symptom of economic 
baclcwardness...Secc^ly, any policy aimed 
at amelioration of edudUionai backwardness 
need to go beyond educational reform to 
include a wide rangeof social policy” (Eswara 
Prasad and RameshSharma 1987, pp73,74]. 

nndings of42nd round of National Sample 
Survey in regard to the causes of drop-outs 
and non-enrolment, however, apparently 
contradict the findinp of some of the studies 
discussed earlier. NSS findings have been 
given in Tables 2 and 3. 

It may be noted that though lack of intoest 
in education appears to be the single m^r 
reason for both mtn-enrolment and drop-outs, 
partiapation in household economic activities 
and other ectmomic reasons together causes the 
hugest numberofdropouts andnon-eniolments. 
Besides, lack of inh^t in education may also 
have some economic bearings. In fact, lack of 
interest in education is a broad term which may 
need some elucidations. 

In the absence of any visible economic 
benefit people may lose interest in education. 
In other words, lack of interest in education 
may be due to uncertain economic returns 
particulariy from Momentary education. 
Toiling people in less advanced rural 
situations may not find any use for the existing 
programme of primary or elementary 
educauon. Agranan relations in many areas 
may even discourage the toiling people to' 
go in for education. The culture content of 
the elementary programme may make the 
children of toiling people shy of soiling their 
hands. On the other hand, landholding 
employers may not like to employ educated 
labourers lest they create labour prdilem by 
asserting their legal rights. 

It is no wcHider that the study conducted 
in four villages of West Bengal found a 
majority of53.77 per cent of the respondents 
belonging to higher strata, namely, jotedar 
rich peasant and upper middle peasant, opted 
for employing illiterate field labourers in 
preference to literate labourers. Only 22.47 
per cent would prefer employing literate 
bbourors to illiterate labourers and 16.8S per 
cent of the respondents stated that theirchoice 
woulddepend on theefficiency of the labourer 
irrespective of literacy or illiteracy. It is all 
the more interesting to note that 46.06 per 
cent respondents belonging to higher strata 
opined that the field labourers would feel shy 
to wori( as labourers if educated while only 
37.07 per cent considered that it would not 
happen so, inlereslmgly. 61.97 per cent of 
the respondents belonging to the higher strata 
feared that the field labourers would demand 
higher wages if they received rudiments of 
education and 38.20 per cent opined that 
labour relations would deteriorate if the 
labouring classes received elementary 
education. It is significant that more than 


one^^iHi of the leraonitMs ev«deci the 
question iit regard to labour retaiioiis as it 
was ccHisidered by them to be a veiy sensitive 
issue. The survey was conducted when Baiga 
Operation was ^ling on in fiill force. The 
study concluded that the majority of the 
higher strab were against the education of 
the lower strata. On the other hand, the lower 
strata were also not generally favourably 
inclined towards universal elementary 
education. Without any visible economic 
prospects tb^ perhaps did not feel interested. 
One may wonder if the rate of economic 
return to primaiy and elementaty education 
was really so high as has been claimed 
by many scholars, like Christopher 
Colclough in his review of the evidence 
in this area [Worlti Development, Vol 10, 
No 3, pp 167-85,1982|. It can reasonably 
be argued that 'lack of interest’ inelementary 
education should not have been as wide as 
has been found by so muiy studies if it would 
have been so.'However, it may be necessary 
to probe further into the reasons for this ‘lack 
of interest’. There may be also a cultural 
dimension of the problem. 

Since independence a large number of 
studies have attempted to identify the causes 
of non-participation in the existing system 
of elementary education through correlation 
analysis and opinion questionnaires. Quite 
a number of studies have been able to throw 
valuidile insights into the problem. Still there 
IS need for further probing into the depth of 
the {Moblem. It may be necessary also to 
follow different approaches. Cultural and 
political dimensions of the problem certainly 
deserve adequate attention. We may not 
afford to neglect these two aspects any more. 
The concept of education as an input to 
develop human resource may appear rather 
naiTOW without any reference to political and 
cultural relations. Such a concept may nut 
appear attractive to the weaker section of the 
rural society who are aware of the fact that 
functional literacy and a little schooling may 
only fonhci complicate their problems lastead 
of helping them in augmenting their income 
or contributing in any way in raising the pro¬ 
ductivity particularly in the agrarian sector 

Quality and Equality 

The National Policy on Education 1986 
emphasised two aspects of elementary 
education, namely, (i) universal enrolment 
and universal retention of childrrai up to 14 
years of age, and (ii) a substantial 
improvement in the quality of education. It 
has been noted that quite a large number of 
children in the schod-going age group are 
yet to be enrolled in pnmary schools. And 
of the total enrolled children in primaiy 
classes more than SOper cent do not complete 
four or five years ^ schooling let alone 
seven or eight yean of schooling which has 
been [novided for in the Indim Constitution. 
It is all the more unfoitunate to note that only 


aveiysmiUpaeeMu^ 
campk» four or five yean of sotinoHiq] 
really dfrattain the minimitm nquiied level 
offoamingor competence. Tbisislhefiiidings 
of a number of research studies undertakot 
recently by different agencies in diffemtt 
states. Many of these studies idso found that 
home variables like, income, social 
background, educational background of the 
iamily play significimt difference between 
high and low achievers. 

An imere,sting study on quality of primary 
schooling was conducted in Madhya Pradesh, 
an educationally backward state, by R 
Govinda and N V Verghese. The object of 
the study was to “analyse quality of primary 
educatiemin Indiain terms of mputsfprovision 
of facilities), process (teaching-lcarning- 
process) and outcomes (academic 
achievement)”. The study attempted to 
explore the hypothesis that the “quality of 
educational institutions needs to be 
understood within thedevclopmenial context 
in which they function" Keeping this in 
view, clusters of schools were selected for 
the study from three backward and two 
comparatively developed localities. The study 
attempted to find out the proportion of 
students in diiTcrent localities who mastered 
the literacy and numeracy competences 
according to the NCERT guide line of 
minimum level of learning to be achieved 
atpnmary stage Learners getting 80 per cent 
or more of the maximum marks allocated for 
each part were considered to have mastered 
the competencies corresponding to the 
particular level. 

The findings of the study are quite 
disturbing. It has been found that “Even after 
completing five years ot schooling only 10 
per cent of the children tested in the five 
localities in Hindi and 5 per cent in mathe¬ 
matics acquired mastery over basic know¬ 
ledge and skill comptmems in the respective 
subjects.” However, as is expected, learner 
achievements widely differ between backward 
and developed localities. The study says, 
“The result presented above very clearly 
shows thatthere is close relationship between 
the levels of mastery achieved by the learners 
in literacy and numeracy skills and the 
localities in which they are studying. The 
situation consistently improves as one moves 
from the most backward tribal locality of 
Mandia to the hi^Iy developed locality of 
Indore city.” It may be interesting to note 
thru even in Indore only 20 per cent (rf the 
learners achieved mastery in Hindi and only 
6 percent achieved the same in mathemiuks. 
Oiw can well imagine the situatiim in other 
areas. The study has also found that “the 
higher theparental education ofthe housdiold 
the higher are the achievemeitt scores of die 
studoits”. 

Another very interesting study on 
AssessmentafMiainumLeamingin Pnmary 
waeconductedin Hoo^y disirict, 
which is comparativdy a developed distria 
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in InW Bengil. 49 Tipm K 

P Mnttacfaarya. S Bane^ md 5 K Mitra. 
A total number of 1,690 children from 57 
(chools (Aree govemment sdwols, ^ht 
mfinucitmlschootSt 16 urban school, 
schodlslwhocbiii^leiedfburye^ 
cotirie, corisdtuted the son^e put to lest. 
Achievements in Bengali and mathematics 
havebeentested. ft may be noted that *ins(ead 
of trying to deteimine ‘mastery’ in com¬ 
petencies separately, a minimum expeaed 
score for the whole test has been proposed 
as an approximme measure of minimum 
learning (subfeciwise) in this survey”. The 
minitnum expected score (MBS) for both 
Bengali and mathematics was fixed at SI. 

It is interesting to note that only 24 per 
cem of the students tested received the. 
minimum expected score. It is all the more 
interesting to note that 86 per cent of 
government school children, 45 per cent of 
urban school children, 29 per cent of 
municipal children and only 20 per cem 
diildren from rural schools achieved the 
minimum expected score. According to the 
report, ”An elitist bias is thus apparent in 
primary education. Government schwls cater 
principally to children from economically 
and culturally advantaged groups who form 
a class by themselves. It may be recalled that 
92 percent ofthese students belong to‘other 
castes’ (only 5 per cent scheduled caste, and 
3 per cent Muslims); 73 per cent came from 
st^l families: and an equal percentage from 
high expenditure families (only 1 per cent 
from families bciow poverty line); fathers 
of 87 per cent are scliool final passed or 
above; mothers of 73 per cent me school final 
pa.ssed or above; fathers of 83 per cent are 
in service and 7 per cent in professional or 
executive jobs.” In fact, a positive association 
has generally been foui^ to exist between 
students’ achievements and per capita 
monthly expenditure in family. Iiisno wonder 
that 65 per cem of rural children who came 
from families below*the poverty line and 52 
per cem whose mothers were illiterates were 
'"gging far behind. 

More or less the similar results have been 
found by some other studies also. A survey 
of learner achievements was conducted 
fhe buhc Council of Educational Research 
and Training on behalf of NC^T which 
covered students of422 schools of all 

categories firom several districts of West 
Bengal. The subjects evaluated were also 
Bengali and mathematics. It has been repotted 
that "Thepercem^ofsuidents who could 
reach the ‘mininnimlearoiiqi level’ was even 
lower.” Only 19 percent of the total number 
of students eviduated reached die minimuoi 
lei^ of teaming {Roy 19941. 

The ntuations tq odier stales are not ISteiy 
to be sAy diffinent. A study on die sitaation 
in Kerklaistiuite revealing. A pretiininaiy 
repott 6f a study in fact Masted die Koritla 
n^Kenilaitcldtnedtobedieonly literate- 
state in India. It boasts war universal 


;«t^^hhisttatMii^dwtd'die|iidr^ ' 
In Kerala primt^ schools have tnininHitn 
Bmithies like a qualified teacher for eveiy 
grade, limited space 16 gnnip children i^ 
classes and a bladcboaid in Mmost Ml the 
dassb. Yet, Kerala may not be miich ahead 
of other states in terms Gleaming outcomes 
of students in primary schools. The study 
covered a total of 3,(^9 grade IV students 
from diree districu of Kerala and evaluated 
the learner achievmnems in Mdayalam and 
mathematics. It has been found that only 0.3 
per cem of students achieved a score of 80 
Old aboTC in mathematics and 4.6 per cent 
ofthem achieved similar score inMalayalam. 
it is also revealing that only 18.48 per cent 
of .students scored 50 and above in 
mathematics and 42.44 per cent did the same 
inMalayaiamiVerghese 1994). Itis apparent 
that in terms of learning outcome ttere is 
little difference between educationally 
advanced and backward states in India. 

At the end it can be reasonably concluded 
that universalisation of elementary education 
not only means universal facilities, universal 
enrolment and universal retention, but also 
universal quality of teaching and learning. 
From the present review it is clear that 
education fm all is stilt a distant dream in 
India notwithstanding the numbers game 
played by bureaucrats in connivance with 
political opportunists. The politics of 
tmeroalional aid in education may be another 
issue which will come up soon. 
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DISCUSSION 


DemograpUc ThinMtion in India 

Vasant Gowariker 


IN their article 'The Billion Plus Population: 
Another Dimension’ [I I K C Seal and P P 
Talwar attempt to examine some of the 
conclusions of my ‘I IMict' chapter from 
TV IneviiabU Billion Plm book 121. They 
broadly agree with my two conclusions (viz, 
India's population will not exceed China’s 
and not teach a billion mark in this century), 
but disagree with the other two conclusions 
and contend that: (a) the natural growth rate, 
instead of being 1.3 per cent as predicted 
by me, will be 1.6 per cent, and (h) the net 
reproduction rate (NRR) of I, instead of 
being achieved around 200.3 as predicted by 
me, may not be achieved at least till 2010. 

In response, two brief comments are 
offered. Firstly, the margin of erroi ol my 
predictions of the C3R, CDR, etc, is within 
10 pet cent of the projected values [3]. My 
predicted value of 2! for the CBR in its 
extreme margin of error therefore comes to 
2142.1« 23.1 which Ls not va.stly different 
from Seal and Talwar's figure of 23.9. The 
point ol difference would thus appear not 
very .si^ificant. Secondly, when I was sitting 
as a member of the Expert Group constituted 
by the govemmeni of India for prepanng a 
draft National Population Policy fur adoption 
by parliament. I gathered from my 
demographer friends that unlike what they 
had held in the past, NRR s I isnotacorrea 
way of describing the replacement level. 
Instead, they contend that the total fertility 
rate (TFR) would be a more appropriate 
term. It may be noted that when the National 
Health Policy was formulated in 1983 f4J, 
NRR = I was considered as the requirement 
for the stabilisation process to start. Since 
demographers now feet that the earlier 
projections of NRR > 1, implying CBR of 
21 and CDR of 9. was not a correct way 
of describing the stan of the stabilisation 
process, one cannot but accept their new 
understanding. One also notes that NRR s I 
was in any case a ‘derived’ term in that it 
was' based on certain values of CBR and 
CDR. Hence, while my predicted values of 
the CBR and the CDR for 2003 remain 
unaltered 1 would, in conformity with the 
demographers* contention, not link these 
values with NRR. 

It was suggested that since i Predict’ was 
published overayearago, and has stimulated 
considerable interest here and abroad that 
there might be some things that I might like 
to add. 'The rest of the article is therefore 
devoted to that end. 

Demographfar transition takes place in 
phases: the very first phase is characterised 


by continuing high birth rates but with a 
declining death rate. The consequence, 
inherent in the very process of demographic 
transition, is a prolonged period of steep 
population rise. However, it is precisely in 
this period that one sees the foreshadow of 
the nexterucial gear-siuftof the most desired 
turn of cvems which, 1 contend, population 
experts in India and rdiroad didn't quite see 
and interpret the way they should have. The 
result was that cvciy census year was 
considered as another year of doom. The 
following analysis attempts to show what 
ought to have been brou^t out but wasn't. 

Demographic transition is characten.<>ed 
by the following five steps, regardless ut 
where it occurs: 

Step (i) - The crude death rate (CDR) 
declines, with no significant decline in 
the crude birth rate (CBR). 

Step (ii) - The Natural Growth Rate (CBR- 
CDR) increases; concurrently popnlation 
increases. 

Step (iii) - The Natural Growth Rate reaches 
a plateau; the birth rate begins to decline 
significantly. 

Step (iv) - The Natural Growth Rate begins 
todecline; the birth rate begins to decline 
faster than the death rate. 

Step (v) - The Natural Growth Rate declines 
at a fast rate and ultimately becomes 
zero - the number of births equals the 
number of deaths; the population 
stabilises. 

In India, the four ol the above five steps 
are already over and the fifth (and the final) 


step has started. Hie 'transition' is indeed 
following a textbook pattern. This may be 
seen from the stepwise status, summarised 
below, and illustrated in the diagram. The 
following stepwise sequence compares 
directly with the steps above and facilitate 
verification of the one to one correspondence. 
Step (i) - Prom 1941 to 1971. the death rate 
direlined sharply (by a figure of 18.2) 
whereas the birth rate hardly dedined 
(by a mere 4.7). 

Step (ti) - The natural growth rate increased 
from 8.7 to 22.2, representing a steep 
rise in population 

Step (iii) <■ From 1971, the birth rate began 
to decline significantly - what occurred 
in 30 years (from 1941 to 1971) now 
occurred in Ihc 10 years (from 1971 to 
1981). The decline in the birth rate, 
equalled that in the death rate during the 
1971 to 1981 penod. the natural growth 
late reached a plateau at 22.2 
Step (iv) - From 1981 to 1991. the birth rate 
declined by a figure ot 7 7 which was 
larger than tlir decline ol S.2 in the death 
rate dunng the same period; the process 
of natural growth rate decline started 
from 22.2 to 19 7), 

Step (V) - Now under way 
The diagram rcliects a classical 
demographic tiansition already under way 
in India. The figures aic lor the country as 
a whole, encompassing both demogra- 
phically backward and demographically 
advanced .states. The birth rates and the 
death rates are declining both in rural and 
urban aicas of all the states without exception, 
although to a varying degree 
Access to primary health centres, health 
personnel, medicines, roads, schools, etc, 
arc considered to be among the traditional 
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CDR - C null rx iih R lie CBR = Crudi Birth Rate Natural Growth Rate - CBR CDR 


lauors aMccling the death rules The quality 
quantity and availahilttv ol uai^h uf these 
vary significantlv horn Kerala to large Mates 
likeliPorBihar butdespitcallthcdivergenLc 
III this the CDR across the country is well 
on the way to hecoining almost invanant to 
tlie state oi its sub region This is a vciv 
signiticaiil achievement 
How du' this happen > Certainly some 
ot the ma|or diseases (like smallpox) were 
eradicated largely through governmental 
ettorts which iii turn led to a decline in 
intani mortality and a rise in life 
expectancy But ultimately it was people s 
initiative that led to this success siorv Ftif 
instance, there was no monetary oi other 
incentive for them to get immunised 
Otficial campaigns certainly cicated 
awareness hut finally what made the whole 
thing lick was people s urge and action to 
get medicines, medical aid etc for 
treatment of their near and dear ones This 
resulted in the lowering of the COR the 
latter starting oft with a figure of 37 2 in 
1941 and came down to a single digit 
. figure ot 9 8 in 1991 which is comparable 
to diat of many western societies Even 
admitting the difference in age distnbution 
> ours IS a piedominantly youthful 
population whereas theirs is with a 
significant number ot aged persons - what 
India has achieved is indeed very creditable 
After successful completion ol the fust 
crucial phase relating to the death rate, the 
next stage of demographic transition is 
concerned with the birth rate, which vanes 
from 18 I (Kerala) to 3S 8 (Madhya 
Pradesh) with 29 5 as an overall figure for 
the country Especially in the laM two 
decades, the crude birth late (CBR), 
although still high has been showing a 


declining trend all over the country and 
without exception 

It will be seen from the diagram that 
with the birth rates now declining lasici 
than the death rates - and eoncunently the 
natural growth rate beginning to slow down 
after teaching its plateau - the final phase 
ot demographic transition has already 
started My projection of the birth rate 
I omingdownio21 pcrihousand population 
leprcsents a reduction roughly of the same 
order as what the decline in the CBR was 
from 1981 to 1991 Tlie process underlying 
the CBR decline has already gamed 
momentum 

The other determinants such as literacy, 
wealth generation energy consumption 
food availability etc, being clearly on the 
rise. It IS difficult to visualise the CBR 
decline to br any smaller than what I have 
predicted 

fuTuai SmtAirctV SrANWOtwi 

(i) As menlioned demographic transition 
was very successfully under way in India 
ait these years and the population increase 
was only an inevitable consequence 
essentially of the declimng death late The 
increasing population wais in fact a signature 
of the transition’ being well under way in 


iR ciuncal pattern But instead of aeaitt$ 
this ffi a correct perspeouve, most pt^afKMi 
experts appeared to havetumed every census 
into a year of the ‘ doom's day” forecast for 
the country What was in tact a confirmation 
of things being reasonably right was m»- 
lead and unwittingly used to generate knee^ 
jerk reactions typical of which were 
suggestions like die one m favour of giving 
monetary incenu ves (Rs 5,000,etc). for those 
undergoing vasectomy or tubectomy fSJ 
TTk' declining death rates giving nse to a 
period of steep pii|>ulauon nse put off cvai 
seasoned experts who foigot that it was 
precisely in this agonising period ot 
population increase that the next most desired 
turn ol events was coming - as indeed it did 
in the form of a declining birth rate and 
slowing downof the natural growth ratefsee 
the diagram) 

(ii) Why am I tecallmg iH this paM' I here 
IS a reason Demugraphu transition is a 
historical process and must be seen in 
perspective of the past events I would like 
to repeat the one point that I have aliuady 
made rhe declining birth and deal i Mtes, 
declining infant mortality rising hie 
expectancy etc areallintheultimateanalysis 
altnbuiabic to the individual s urge, ability 
and initiative which drive him to find 
resources lo buy commodities or hireservices 
when they are not otherwise available 
Despite all this soctally-oiienlcd massive 
programmes need a local point After all the 
fact that India was the lirst country to have 
an official family planning programme 
launched way back in 1951 has had Us own 
effect in terms of treating widespread 
awareness in the minds of people Tins is 
where the catalytic role of the goVemmeiU 
agency comes into the picture That role 
cannot be dispensed with There is often 
this Itxise talk of dismantling the Family 
Welfare Dcpaitment oi drastically 
rest rue tunng the health ministry or creating 
an administratively untenable super* 
structure i do not subsenbe to these views 
as I tcel that they are not only not warranted 
but could indeed have a destabilising 
eltect on a whole lot of good people tn 
the system, many of whom are attempting 
to do good work There certainly is 
scope tor improvement but not tor extreme 
action 

(III ) Rajasthan and Haryana have enacted 
laws which debar prospectively persons 
who do not adopt the two-child tamlly 
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norm from contesting elections for 
panchaysts. zilta parishads and nagar 
paiikas. Such a legisitf ion will have a good 
, effect on making people at the grassroots 
eden more aware of the desirability of 
small family. Such measures should be 
applicable prospectively in matters of 
promotion, etc, to existing employees and 
to all new recruit in central and state 
governments, public sector undertakings, 
municipalities, co-operatives, etc, by 
suit^ly modifying the service rules. The 
reason 'for making reference to this is 
because of the debate on the need of 
legislation. I consider it necessary to have 
a legislation, even if it means constitutional 
amendments, to pronounce publicly an 
irretrievable commitment to the cause of 
smell family. Such a legislation should, 
however, exempt women for a certain 
period. 

(iv) Controversies are raised from time 
to time about the methods of contraception. 
Often It is forgotten that no medication 
including that for contraception is 
completely free from side effects. But India 
has the requisite scienti fle set-up for testing 
for safety, reliability, effectiveness, 
acceptability, etc, of contraceptive methods 
and for introducing them into tainiiy 
welfare programmes. A wide basket of 
contraception methods should be readily 
available for people themselves to choose 
from, provided they are scientifically tested 
and approved, meet ethical standards and 
are bttked by appropriate service. Again, 
I am referring to this for two reasons. 
Firstly, I see a major role for the go vemnumt 
in creating, sustaining and propagating the 
awareness on all this. Secondly, if ever 
there is an area in which wc can learn from 
our Asian brethren it is in demystifying 
contraception in which Thailand has done 
truly remarkable work. There is so much 
for us to learn from their experience. 
Thailand transformed family planning 
programme into people's movement and 
marched towards the goal of stabilising the 
population. From a Buddhist monk to a 
farmer to a vendor to a royal prince 
everybody is apart of this movement. India 
will stand to gain if experts are invited 
from that country to create and sustain 
people's movement in this country. 

A Reiteration 

Finglly> I reiterate my earlier predictions, 
viz. 

(a) 1 reject the prophecy based on the World 
Bank, etc, projection (not repeated of 
late coincidentally since the publication 
of The Inevitable BUlion Plus book last 
year) that India will become the most 
populous nation in the world. There is 
no possibility, as far as I can see, of 
India's populiUHin exceeding China's. 


(b) Tliere is andther aubh oft repeated 
prelection of India's populatkui cros¬ 
sing a billion mark in this century. This 
I contend is unlik^ to occur in this 
(xntury but will occura year or so later. 

(c) The infant mortality rate (IMR) will go 
down steeply to wound 40 (from tlw 
present figure of 80) by 2001 for die 
country as a whole. 

(d) Withthebirthrategoingdowntoaround 
21 per thousand, the death rate going 
down to 8 per thousand and the natural 
increase of 13 per thousand per year by 
around 2003 AD, India is very close to 
demonstrating that it has turned the 
corner in its long democratic mwreh 
towards population control without 
losing its prideful identity as the largest 
democracy in the world. The 2001 
Census itsdf would show how very close 
India is to achieving these figures. The 
only conti ngency, as I have already stated 
131, affecting these projections is a 
massive migration into the country, 
bamng which the error margin of the 
forecast in terms of the birth and death 
rates, infant mortality, etc. would be 
within 10 per cent of the.predicted 
figures. 

So, what am I suggesting? To be 
complacent? That things are just fine as 
they are? That government need not keep 
harping on the small family theme all the 
time? 

No. I am suggesting three things. Firstly, 
that the efforts mounted in the country in 
the last four decades at various levels have 
not all gone waste; something very positive— 
which has been happening for a long time 
at the sutaerranean level, escaping the notice 
of most experts—is about to surface across 
the entire population front on such a scale 
that the people of India would legitimately 
be proud of 

Secondly, there are unprecedented 
opportunities that we can exploit on a war 
f^ing for the giKid of the society. The 
power and reach of the television medium, 
which is already very significant and is 
poised to grow even more rapidly, can be 
harnessed even more effectively than it has 
so far been with dramatic results. 

The availability of such a medium and 
its meteoric spread in a country of India's 
size makes this last decade tiMally different 
from the rest of the decades gone by in this 
century. We would need to create a 
mammoth cadre of very innovative 
communicators to convey relevant 
population-related messages to people in 
every nook and corner of India. Such 
communicators would need to be nurtured, 
cared for and that too in a very massive 
way. The government has a definite role 
to play in helping to create an atmosphere 
conducive for such creative people to be 
facilitated, trained and moulded. 


tMtdly, f would liiohide this in die tbreo 
most important national missions whkdi 
India must accomplish with a dogged, 
single-minded detrminatioit on a war 
fooling •> the other two being total literacy 
and making India energy sutpius for all 
times to come by exploiting every possible 
techno-economic source in the next three 
years or so. I have no doubt whatsoever 
that these goals are achievable with the 
requisite political will which the country's 
political system is matured enough to 
generate and throw behind the package of 
these three national missions. All other 
goals and objec-tives (like improving 
telecommunications, etc) could then be on 
a 'mission mode' and left to the concerned 
individual departments and agencies to deal 
with. 

One final point. A wtetely circulated daily 
wondered recently in its editorial if my 
obiiervation of India having successlully 
addressed the population probicmatique 
would not lead to premature complacency. 
On the contrary. Firstly, it is nut a case 
analogous to a recalcitrant boy just getting 
into (he habit of regular studying giving it 
up with some praise being showered upon 
him. Demographic transition in the country 
i.s a consequence of a long process, driven 
by the pragmatism and comnHin sense ot the 
people They include the largely illiterate 
farmers who increased their uptake of 
chemical fertilisers from 25,0()0 tonnes to 
10 million tonnes in about 40 years: they 
include tho.se who brought about a dramatic 
decline in the CDR and IMR. and now 
appear to be taking a view on the CBR as 
well The diagram is illustrative of their 
mind. A mere observation thereon is not 
going to make them alter theircourse. Indeed, 
the observation is lung overdue for our own 
sake. It is a reminder of their robust 
pragmatism and a shield against their being 
constanfly whipped and reprimanded by 
fellows who, like the ‘Solipcisis’ of llfth 
century Europe only looked at the 'visible' 
events and not at the ‘invittiblc’ processes 
behind the numbers and were lecturing to 
our folks from ivory towers and across the 
seven seas. 
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We help Nature keep her true colours. 


As reputed ntanufaeturers of vital 
chemical product.s, we’ve been in the 
forefront of promoting .saferv and 
environment protectii in 

Our commitment to presene the 
environment, improve safety' and 
enhance the health and welfare ot our 
employees and the surrounding 
community manifests itself in ever\ 
facet of our operations - right from 
our choice of technolog\' to process 
selection and engineering design 

Effluent tieatnient planes at both 
our factories render liquid wastes 
harmle.ss. Sophisticated pollution 
abatement etjuipment keep emissions 
within tolerance limits. 

Our RiS'I) wing develops products 
that are ein ironment friendly, 


.searches for uats ti.' recT«.le waste and 
constantly exaluaies the effectiveness 
of our own pollution prevention and 
control efforts 
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programmes to intorm, train and 
encourage oui emplovees to activeh 
participate in aihieving .safety and 
environmental protection goals, safen 
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continuous (ontrol, and, onsite and 
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effective response to a witle range of 
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to k(‘ep our operations .sale and 
harmle.ss. 
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Employment Growth 

The unemployment situation in the countiy, be it in rural or urban areas, 
did not worsen m the 70s and the 80s. There has in fact been rapid 
diversification of employment and, while the structure of the labour force 
has changed leading to a significant nse in the proportion of the workforce 
depending on wage labour, the conditions of wage labour have not 
deteriorated as feared. The really serious problem, not so much in 
quantitative terms but in terms of its political importance, is that of 
growing educated unemployment. 3147 

IVipped 

Though the TRIPS agreement is supposed to provide a transition period, 
the government of India is in fact required to amend the Indian Patents 
Act immediately to, among other things, grant exclusive marketing rights 
for pharmaceutical and agricultural chemical products in favour of foreign 
patent-holders. Since, for all practical purposes, granting exclusive 
marketing rights will be as good as granting product piuent protection, 
parliament must defeat this amendment. 312** 

Women and Modernisation 

Shifts and changes in the position of women within families and in 
definitions of domestic and non-domestic sexuality, especially as it was 
aligned with the access of women to property within and beyond the 
family, were one aspect of the modernising process in Mysore slate from 
late 19th century. But in Mysore, as in the rest of India, modernity 
continued to be the bearer of patriarchal ideologies, no less than the 
traditions it supplanted or incorporated 3157 


Urban Services and 
the Poor 

How responsive are public service 
providers to the needs of the urban 
poor? Do the poor in our cities have 
access to intrasuucture and civic 
services in their localutes? What do 
they say about the quality and 
adequacy of these sovices? A 
comparative analysis of feedback 
from slumdwellers in Ahmedabad, 
Bangalore and Pune. 3l31 


Blinkered 

The Reserve Bank’s nanow 
monetarist approach to using open 
market operations for mopping up 
liquidity will aggravate the 
govemmern’s revenue deficit and 
raise interest costs for small and 
medium enterprises precisely when 
the need was to lower interest costs 
to revive ecmiomic a,:livity. 3120 


Understanding GandBU 

.That even uxtay Gandhi should be 
inscribed within the narrow confines 
of Hindu tradition, as it came to be 
constructed under the pressure of 
imperialist western discourse, is 
reason enough for an introspective 
look at our post-colonial 
pUHiicaiiwnt. 3142 


Not Enough Evidence? 

’TWo crore evicted hum.an beings, 
meticulously recorded dismal project 
performance and thou-sands of reports 
of human nghts infringements - and 
still the supporters of megaprojects 
are not ‘aware’ of the evidence! 3129 


Environment and Law 

The evolution of environmental 
law in India has to he seen as an 
interplay of state and soaety and 
interaction within the institutions 
of the state. 3138 


The Other Side 

It IS importmt to be on guard against 
the tretids of narrow regionalism and 
anti-dalit sentiment which have come 
to the fore at different levels in 
the Uttarakhand movement. 3130 


Unanswered ^ 

Malaysian prime minister Mahathir 
Mohamed's strident views about 
Asia’s role and its niche in'global 
trade, without bring an adjuiKt to die 
west’s or the US's agenda, assures 
him both a high profile and die image 
of a Cassandra in western perceptions. 
Bin, as was evident gt the second 
AI^ summit at Bogor, bis central 
questions mnain unanswered. 3138 










IJETTERS TO EDITOR 


1984 Riots and Indian 
Polity 

UMA CHAKRAVARTl (‘Victims, 
Neighbours anU Watan’, October 15) very 
cogently prestJits the sense of betrayal felt 
byarommtinit; in the aftermath Of the 1984 
riots. She reaches the disturbing conclusion 
that one group of people (Sikhs) now feel 
relatively secuic h^ause the heat has been 
turned on anoitter group, especially after 
theDecembei 1992 demolition. The whole 
picture gets mviie incomprehensible for the 
victims because the state and the immediate 
community (neighbourhood) were often 
collaborators in and perpetrators of the 
violence. In normal circumstmices the state 
end the immed ate community are often the 
lines of detenre against such madness, 
However the leasons for what happened 
and why it hap lened and why no redressal 
is in sight for ttic victims must be sought in 
what Ites beci. happening to Indian politics 
over the years 

Sudipta Kaviraj -gave a very cogent 
analysis of what has been'happening when 
he talked about com-munities being 
unenumerated in the pre-colonial era and 
hence fuzzy and therefore collective action 
on a massive si ale not being possible. The 
cognitive appar.itus provided by colonialism 
helped consolidate these commumties-into 
units for mass mobilisation. This was very 
successfully u .ide use of by the nationalist 
leadership in the fight against the British. 
The liberal political discourse which 
underlined Ui>.- mainstream of pre-indepen¬ 
dence nntinn,i( consciousness helped knit 
thesediversec immunities with their distinct 
regional and jinmordial flavour into one 
coherent whole. With independence the 
urgency of lib -tal political discourse was 
allowed to lap c and other identities surged 
ahead. Specifi politico-economic changes 
after independince meant that these com¬ 
munities emciged as distinct political 
constituencies and positioned themselves 
as pressure gi - >ups within the polity as far us 
bargaining lii ensure optimisation of 
allocation of r. sources in their favour was 
concerned. 

As far as organisauon of these ‘community 
stmctures'wasLoncemeditprimarily remained 
as die elect mm Id as enunciated by Fred Riggs. 
SudhirKakkai > .os pdinted out that the authority 
pattnn in Indui has been and continues to be 
traditional ami liierarchical. 

The exigep -'es of mass politics and no 
noticeable ti.i.iition of libml democracy 
meant that a t narismatic’ pattern of leader¬ 
ship instead ot a ‘legal-rational' pattern as 
enunciated by Weber emeiged. Thus acharis- 
maiic leadersli'p was ideptifled with a parti- 
cularcommumworacoalitkmofcommunities. 

More speciiically. Indira Gandhi before 
her assassin4.ion had begun to identify 
herself with tlie ‘Hindu’ constituency as 
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evidenced by the 1983 election in Jammu 
and to some extent Operation Bluestar. The 
emergence of opposition ruled governments 
in a big way (e g, the December 1983 
conclave of oppOsiBon CMs) had made the 
position -of Congress(I) vulnerable. 
Therefore it became imperative for Indira 
Gandhi to safeguard Her bastion in north 
India. Thus the ‘Hindutva' line. Her 
assassination by her Sikh bodyguards meant 
that the guilt could easily be transferred to 
the Sikh community as a whole, ostensibly 
to consolidate the ‘Hindu’ constituency. 
This was very adroitly done by the Congress 
brains-trusttochalkoutaspectacular revival. 

Viewed against this backdrop, the reason 
fur the constant stonewalling by Clongtessfl) 
of any possible politico-legal remotes to 
the 1984 riot victims becomes evident. Such 
a course, if taken, would have exposed the 
Cungress(l) revival for what it was. 

P V Narasimha Rao’s strategic manoeu¬ 
vring in the 1990s vis^-vis the temple issue is 
plainly aimed at flogging the same horse to 
revive the doddering fortunes of the Con- 
gres.s(I). So any talk about redressal of the 
grievances of the 1984 victims still does not 
hnd any worthwhile echo in tfie right places. 

The whole structure of politics where 
brokers such as Syed Shahabuddin, the Shahi 
Imam, Bat Thackeray, Ashuk Singhal pt al 
have assumed importance without any real 
and substantive support base is bom out of 
this very process. 

When the BJP talks of Muslim ap¬ 
peasement It in fact refers to the appea.<iemen( 
of these broker-troublemakers and therefore 
the questions that the BJP is raising do merit 
.serious enquiry, although it goes without 
saying that the process should extend to 
other(Hindu) brokers as well. The questions 
being raised by BJP are important, not 
necessarily the answers it provides. 


'The futim of Indian polity and also that 
of die victims of 1984 will depend on Iww 
these substantive questions are tackled. 

Navenou Rai 

New Delhi 

Brutality on Adivasis 

WE were shocked to learn about the cruel 
treatment meted out to Oowari adivasi 
processionists by the Maharashtra police at 
Nagpur. The demand of the Gowari people 
for their inclusion in tlK scheduled list is not 
unjustified. But there seems to have been 
growing irresponsibility on the part of public 
representatives in Maharashtra, such as the 
minister for adivasi welfare, who could nut 
be persuaded to come out of the a.ssembly 
hall to listen the grievances of the adivasis. 
Although the minister concerned has 
resigned as a placatory measure to dissipate 
public anger, we feel that he should be tried 
in a court of law for being the cause of the 
whole episode. Hi.s timely intervention 
would have averted the sad incident. Such 
arrogant indifference to the basic demands 
of the adt vasis i.s condemnable. We strongly 
urge the Maharashtra government to 
immediately suspend the responsible police 
officials without wailing for the tinal rcfHirt 
of the judicial commission appointesl to 
probe into the incident. We further demand 
that the Gowan adivasis be immediately 
declared to be tnbals and the government 
should issue a public aussucance that the 
demand for recognising them ils a scheduled 
tribe IS under the consideration of the 
government. 


Warangal 


B Janardhan Rao and 20 scholars 
of Adivasi Adhyayana Vedbika 
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Congress Defeat 

'VTTHILE only four states went to the polls in the current 
VY phase of assembly elections, and of these only two may 
be said to be major ones, the outcome of the elections 
constitutes one of the worst electoral debacles the Congress 
Patty has ever sufTered. The party’s present strength in the 
Lx>k Sabha, where it barely has a majority, comes mainly 
from the southern states and its defeat in Andhra Pradesh 
and Karnataka, and the tqtparent comprehensiveness of die 
defeat, cannot but raise questions ^out the moral and 
political legitimacy of Narasimha Rao’s government as much 
as about the party’s prospects in the next parliamentary 
elections due in 1996. Another five states will go to the polls 
next February and precisely for that reason, though the knives 
are no doubt out, any direct challenges to Narasimha Rao 
within his party, as prime minister and as party president, may 
not be immediately fordicoming. But it is difficult to believe 
that he can accomplish veiy much by way of shoring up his 
own position and that of his govemriKint in the time he has 
fortuitously gamed. 

Comment on the Congress defeat, its dimensions and causes, 
must await further detiuls, but it is to be presumed that, typical 
of the first-past-the-post system, the shifts in the number of 
scats won significantly magnify those in the proportion of 
votes polled. In the last assembly elections in Andhra Pradesh 
in 1989 when the Telugu Desam Party had won only 74 seats 
con^iared to the Congress’s 182, it h^ still bagged over 42.2 
per cent of the votes against 4S.3 per cent of the Congress. 
Given this relatively solid support base and N T Rama Rao’s 
personal political charisma which the'Congress, which saw 
three changes of chief ministers during its five-year tom in 
office in the state, was clearly unable to match despite the 
prime mipi^’s extensive campaigning, die Telugu Desam’s 
performance is perhi^ less startling than it seems at first sight. 
In that respect, the outcome in Karnataka where the Congress 
has been pushed into third place, widi 3S seats after the Janata 
Dal’s 116 and the BJP’s 40, is no less remarkable. Cotainly, 
the Janata Dal's re-emergence after 1989 when it had won just 
24 seats has exceeded most expectations. Till a few months 
back the party in Kafnataka was almost as riven by iiu:tional 
diffoences as its national counterpart which is today scarcely 
recognisable as the party vriiich had formed the government in 
Delhi five years back. In Karnataka the division of vertes 
among Janata Dal, Congress, BJP uid Karnataka Congress 
Party (KCP) cMT former chief minister Bangarappa ^ipears to 
have helped the Janata Dal and hurt the Congress, which is 
something of a dqiarture from the past when multi-can«ed 
lights haws generally benefited die Congress mi the other 


patties have sought to consolidate the non-Congress vote. 
While it was to be expected that the breakaway KCP would eat 
into Congress votes, it may well turn out that the support 
gained by the BJP too has been at its cost. The chicken hatched 
by the Congress leadmhip’s policies of bidding for the Hindu 
vote by trying to oudmnoeuvre the BJP at its own game, most 
blatantly espoused by Narasimha Rao but initialed much 
earlier under Indira Gruidhi uid continued by her son as prime 
minister, are coming home to roost. 

It was to be expected that the results of these elections wi luld 
be scrutinised for what they reveal about the people’s attitude 
to the central government’s economic liberalisation policies. 
Most curious in this context is it to find the Congre&s now 
claiming that the election verdict does not amount to a pr^lar 
rejection of these policies when it was the Congress and the 
prime minister in person wdio chose to make liberalisation a 
mryor, if not the main, issue in the elections. In meeting after 
meeting Narasimha Rao warned voters that if they failed to 
return the Congress to power that would be taken as a signal 
worldwide of die likelihood of revmal of the policies that had 
produced such wondrous results. What the elections have 
really served to hi^Iightjs not so much pqnilar acceptance 
or rejection of the govemimnt’s economic policies as how 
much out of touch with political reality even a political animal 
like Narasimha Rao, not to talk of the finance minister and his 
Kke, can get once the essential tasks of policy-making and 
government are entrusted to bureaucrats in the prime nunisler’s 
office and the finance ministry. How else is the delusion-that . 
the otdinaiy pec^le of Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka would 
be mesmerised by the level of the government’s foreign 
exchange hoard and the quantum of foreign funds sufqiosedly 
flowing into the country when their own lives are being 
blightedby the unrelenting rise in prices of all essentials of life 
or by the claim that contrds and regulations had been relaxed 
fw industrialists and businessmen when their own personal 
experience of coping with locrd power structures grow.s ever 
more brutal to be explained? Of course, the ex post claims of 
die other parties dial through the assembly elections the 
people have registered their distaste for economic liberalisa¬ 
tion are as contrived. For all their su^iosed abhorrence of the 
government’s economic policies, thae parties failed to make 
diem the central issue in die elections; much less did they have 
anything to offer by way of a coherent alternative. How could 
they vriien Jyoti Basu, Biju Patnaik and Mulayam Singh Y adav 
are all busy ^ling these very policies in the states where they , 
wield power and have been earning the union finance 
ministers well (^served kudos for their efforts? 
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PANOHAYAT ELECTIONS 

States Not Serious 

t'WE are not yet ready to hold elections to 
pancheyats and the centre cannot compel us 
to hold them earlier than the date we are 
commined to.*’ This was reportedly the 
immediate reaction ufKaala’schief minister. 
K Karunakaran, to the report from Delhi that 
the cenjxe would withhold release of funds 
under various centrally-sponsored or assisted 
anti-po.verty and rural development pro¬ 
grammes to tho.se stales which do not 
complete panchayat elections by the end of 
December, the deadline which was agreed to 
at the recent meeting of local government 
ministers. When pressed in regard to the 
difficulties the state would lace in the event 
of the centre withholding funds for poverty 
alleviation, Karunakaran’s response was: 
“Don't worry. I shall get all the money wc are 
entitled to.” As a happens. Kerala is the first 
state to be invited for the usual discussions to 
finalise the state’s annual plan for l99.S-% 
and the deputy chairman of the Planning 
Commission must have had occasion to 
discuss the matter of poverty alleviation and 
rural development programmes with tlie chief 
minister. The question does arise whether the 
matter of the state reneging on panchayati 
elections was also raised, and how it was 
sorted out with the recalcitrant chief minister 
from Kerala. Did the Planning Commission 
relent on the release of funds? Or did the 
chief minister give a firm commitment wtdi 
regard to panchayat elections'’ These 
questions are extremely important because if 
Kerala can get away without a firm commit¬ 
ment - let us not forget that Kerala had done 
away with the elected bodies at the local 
levels on the plea that newly-elected bodies 
were to replace them undei the legislation 
passed in pursuance of the 73rd and 74th 
constitutional amendments - other states 
cannot be penalised if they ate disposed to do 
the same. And the number of states which 
have failed to hold panchayat elections and 
are continuing with unelected local 
administrations, as*in Kerala, is not small. 

The Kerala government says that it plans 
to hold the panchayat elections before the 
end of April. This is the government’s latest 
public posture. But, going by past expenence, 
there is no guar^intee that this posture will not 
change. Target dates for panchayat elections 
have already been changed twice in the past 
six to nine months since the passage of the 
two state legislations dealing with local bodies. 

The point is whether the centre, given the 
realisation that the constitutional amendments 
referred to above had failed to anticipate that 
the very first elections to the l«cai bodies 
might be withheld on one pretext or another 
and that quite a large number of states would 
take advantage of this loophole, seiiooBly 
means to make such states sec reason, if so, 
an effective strategy in this regard will have 


to be wodeed out and made known. To say 
that funds would not be released for local' 
level development unless panchayat 
elections are hdd by a specified deadline is 
obviously not enough. Evesi a state like 
Kerala, perennially faced with various 
financial di^iculdes and living from one 
overdraft to another does not take thecenuai 
threat seriously; what, dien, aboutrelatively 
better placed stales? 

CORPORATE SECTOR 

After Quidc Gains 

THE way in which die country’s larger 
companies are responding to economic 
liberalisation is clear from the many pub¬ 
lished studies of the financesof thecorporate 
sector. In a nutshell, they arc busy making 
hay while the sun shines. 

The gove'mment has allowed companies 
to raise funds abroad by issue of bonds and 
global depository receipts (GDRs), which 
opportunity has been grabbed Ky the 
companies to swdep up $ 3.6 billion (nearly 
Rs 11,5(X) crore). The better part of the.se 
funds, some 80 per cent perhaps, is known 
to have been deployed in the capital market 
and in real e.state and financial instruments. 
To curb these tendencies and to stem the 
upsurge of liquidity, the government has 
now asked the companies to retain abroad 
the funds raised there till they are ready to 
ase them for the projects for which they are 
meant. Not to be denied, however, some 
companies are said to heengaging in forward 
sales of dollars raised ab|pad to banks in 
India, thus again getting round the 
government's intentions. Clearly, what the 
companies are doing goes well beyond 
temporary parking of suiplus 1 unds in short¬ 
term investments. Their marked preference 
for short-term gains from the capital and 
real estate markets and from Hnancial 
investments raises the question whether 
they are at all serious about implementing 
the projects fw which the funds have been 
rais^. Against this background of the 
companies' partiality for treasury opera¬ 
tions, shmi-term investments and real estate 
speculation, the possible consequences of 
another $S billion (nearly Rs 16,000crore) 
likely to be raised by companies which 
have been given ‘in principle’ clearance by 
the government are indeed disquieting. And 
apart from the funds raised abroad, the 
companies have also been able to gamer 
large amounts as share premia on fresh 
capital raised from the domestic market. 

All these develi^ments are reflected 
clearly in the various company finance 
studies. Accinding to die ICICI’s study of 
die financial performance(d'S6S companies 
assisted by it, dw companies’ sources of 
finance have undergone %maiked change 
and internal sourceshaveovettakenottonal 
sources in total funds generated in the past 


twoyears.Thesfaartofintemalsouiceswas I 
37.6per cent in 1991-92; it rose to 40 per ' 
cent in 1992-93 and then shot up to SS.3 per 
cent in 1993-94. Titis has bMn possible 
essentially because of die massive amounts 
of funds raised as share premia. The ^are of 
reserves and .surplus in total funds rase to 

44.7 percent in 1^3-94 compared to around 
24 per cent in die two previous years. On 
equity capital of Rs 1,469 crore raised 
domestically and abroad, the companies 
collected Rs 7,147 crore by way of premia - 
4.9 times the equity raised. 

Some changes also stand out in the 
deployment of funds. First, companies have 
drastically curtailed their dependence on 
financial institutions (FIs) and banks. The 
prqxirtion of long-term borrowings from 
FIs and banks, which was 16.1 per cent in 

1991- 92 and 14.5 per cent 1992-93, fell to 
0.5 per cent in 1993-94. Likewise, the share 
of short-term bank borrowings was (-) 1.9 
per cent in 1993-94 compared to 7 to 8 per 
cent in the previous two years. 

The 565 ICICI-financed companies 
deployed 51.5 per cent of total funds 
generated on gross fixed assets in 1993-94 
against 56.1 percentin 1991-92 and 54.4 per 
cent in 1992-93. More significantly, the rate 
of capital fomiation declined from 46.3 per 
cent in 1991 -92 to 10 4 per cent in 1992-93 
and further to 5.7 per cent in 1993-94. The 
eompanies also saved a great deal of funds 
because of reduced growth of inventories 
which fell from 12-15 per cent of total funds 
III the previous twiTyears to ju.st 3 8 per cent 
in 1993-94 The funds so ‘saved’ fram gross 
fixed asset formation and inventories have 
been deployed in investment in linancial 
assets. Such investments which were 2.8 per 
cent in 1991-92 and 1 per cent in 1992-93, 
jumped to 19.8 per cent in 1993-94. In 
absolute amounts, investment m financial 
assets rose from Rs 221 crore in 1992-93 to 
Rs 5,924 crore in 1993-94. 

It is a pity that the ICICI study does not 
make asystematic analysis of ‘other income’ 
and net ‘non-operating income’, including 
capital gains from sale of physical and fin¬ 
ancial assets. It does bring out though that 
‘other income’ has gone up from Rs 3,293 
crore in 1991-92 to Rs 3,532 crore in 1992- 
93 and further to Rs 4,202 crore in 1993-94. 

A CMIE study of979 companies shows that 
‘non-recurring income’ rose by 28.3 per 
cent in 1991-92 and 60 per cent each in 

1992- 93 and 1993-94. In absolute terms, the 
rise was by Rs 40 crore, Rs 733 crore «id 
Rs 710crore,tespeclively,inthethreeyears. 

In a study of half-yearly Enancial results of 
1,527 companies for the first half of 
1994-95, the CMIE has shown that tite size. 
of‘otherincinne’rose sharply from Rs 2,663 
crore in the first half of 1993-94 to Rs 3,777 
crore in the first half of 1994-95, a rise of 

41.8 per cent. The growtit in ‘other income* 
accounted for as much as 22 per cent of the 
growth in profit before tax. All the Mudies 
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show drssuc lediictKms in interest, depte* 
ciabon and tax provision OfanseofRs 5,382 
crore m profit before all provisions, interest, 
depiettation uid taxation took away no more 
than Rs 206 ooie, Rs 163 crore and Rs 444 
crore, respectively Gross fixed asset lorma- 
non was 13 S per cent for the corporate sec¬ 
tor as a whole in 1993-94, though growth in 
investment of over SO per cent was achieved 
by companies in some industries But what 
IS striking is that both high growth and tow 
growth industries experienced diversion of 
resources away trom fixed assets lormation 

NARMADA 

Larger Agenda 

ACTIVISTS of the Narmada Bachao 
Andolan have been on a fast tor almost 20 
days now demanding immediate stoppage 
of work on the Sardar Sarovar proiect and a 
complete review of the project In a show of 
concern the central government sent its 
minisier of state tor water resources P K 
1 hungon - only it was not so much com em 
tor cither the activists or the thousands of 
dam oustces which prompted the visit 
Thungorf look the opportunity only to 
reiterate the centre s stand that there was no 
question of a review ol the entire project It 
says much tor the persistence ot the 
movement that despite this coii>istcnt lack 
ol sympathy on the pan of the government 
It has dctciniincdly gained time and some 
concessions tor the d im oustees through its 
actions For instance both the live person 
review committee headed by Jayant Paul 
membci ot parliament and the suggestion 
now being sciiouslv pursued by the Madhya 
Pradesh govemmeni to lower the height of 
the dam are products ot the long drawn 
agitation Fven mure important is pic tact 
that the movement has drawn wicfespread 
attention and created an awareness ot the 
non viability ot large dams because ot the 
excessive damage they cause to the 
environment and to the social and economic 
fahne Even if these dams are not actually 
being foisted on third world countries by 
iRtemational agencies and governments, it 
IS a tact that but for the massive aid being 
given to these protects they would never 
have left the drawing boards That over 200 
NGOs trom 44 countries protested against 
large projects at the time ot the last IMF 
annual meeting cannot be dismissed as a 
gesture made possible by the increasing 
globalisatiun ot the NGO netwe^ Such 
cynicism reflects only the failure ot political 
movements and parties to make the demand 
tor an alternative development model a part 
Qf their mainstream political agenda 
Siiralarly, the tendency to see the obiec- 
tives of the anu-dam movement as being to 
extract concessions from the government 
tor the oustees or for the protection of the 
environment is short-sighted The point of 


the agitation, which has been subjected to 
cremoidous hardship and brute violence let 
loose by the slate, especially in Gujarat, is to 
show the social, economic and environ¬ 
mental and, theiefore, the political unvia- 
bility of the project It is significant that 
when tinkering with the project gives it 
some semblance of social, economic and 
environmental viability, it becomes poli- 
tic<dly unviable For instance, the fact that 
lowenng the height of the dam would sase 
over 30,000 families from being ousted and 
thousands of acres of cultivable land trom 
being submerged was known to the planners 
of the {uojcct, but was never taken cognisance 
of until a pro-people s perspective was 
brought forward by the movement Such a 
design change on the project would yield 
less in terms of electric power and irrigation 
waters, something that the stale affected 
Madhya Fradesh appeal s witling to accept 
largely because the oustees represent today 
a significant poh tical constituency However 
Gujarat where the protect has become 
something of a symbol of the might ol the 
stale’s ruling classes is unwilling to accept 
the solution And the reasons for this arc 
simple enough accepting thesolution would 
immediately give political recognition to 
the demands ot the dispossessed While in 
Madhya Pradesh the political arrangement 
makes it necessary lor the government to 
seek limited solutions to satisfy mass 
demands in Gujarat the balance oi power is 
geared to suppressing such demands In 
both cases the options sought by the state are 
to maximise the economic and political 
power ot the ruling c lasses m the one to slay 
in power by parliamentary opuons m the 
other to concentrate both industrial and 
landed wealth through .large scale dis 
possessionof uneconomte^^d Asarcsuli 
1 * large projects were to become socially and 
environmentally appropriate and econo 
mically sound lor the ma)onty, tlicy would be 
come low pnoniy options tor those in powc i 
Thus the anti-dam movemcnl’s demands 
foi redressals and icviews cannot he viewed 
as short-term aimpromiscs they arc in a 
manner ot speaking ploys to demonstrate 
the anu-people ob)ecti ves of the development 
models being pursued by the state 

BOSNIA 

Whiff of Cold War 

THE victory of the Bosnian Serbs in Bihac 
brings the Bosnian situation hai k to where ti 
was m August Iasi year At that time the 
Bosnian Serbs were in control ot 70 per cent 
of Bosnian tdrrilory - jis they are now - and 
the UN- and NATO sponsored peace plan, 
then being negotiated had ottered them 52 
per cent ot the land while their share in the 
Bosnian population was only about 33 per 
cent Tills idler was similar to the one that 
has been made how the latest proposal, put 
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forward by the so-called contact gftiap of 
Bntain, France, Germany. Russia and the 
US, offers die Serbs 49 per cent of the total 
Bosnian temtory, which remains greatly 
disproportionate to their share in the popU'' 
lation Thus the proposal like the earlier 
plan IS heavily loaded against the Bosnian 
Muslims - they form 44 per cent of the 
population but with the Croats as the thud 
claimant, they may not get mure than 30 per 
cent of the land the share they were offe^ 
last year The only way this proposal differs 
from the previous ones is that it allows 
Bnsman Serbs to hirm a confederation with 
Serbia WhileSlobodanMilosevic theSeibian 
president has welcomed this ptoposai - 
understandably it would help lulPil hisdream 
of becoming the president ot a greater 
Serbia - Radovan Korad/ic the Bosnian 
Serb leader, has rejected it be is sucking to 
his demand of a separate Bosnian Serb state 
One should not expect Karadaic to give up 
this demand in the near future backed a he 
IS by the Russians who have of late bestmed 
them elves strategically For example m 
December 2 Russia vetoed a Secuiity 
Council resolution which aimed at stopping 
Yugoslav fuel supplies feeding the Serb 
offensiv e in northern Bosnia Cle.irlv, Russia 
IS against any move military or pulUtcaf 
that would weaken the Serbian position The 
reason is that a militarj or polttKa*l defeat ot 
the Serbs would be vymNiltc ot a diminishing 
ot the Russian mlluence in eastern Europe 
wlieaas Russia wants lu niainiain its tradi 
uonal strategic regional superionty It was 
in line u ith this desire that president Yeltsin 
issued a waling at the CSCE meet on 
Dccembei 5 ol a new cold war if NA IT) were 
expuided easiwani igamst Russian wistu's 
Given die tact that the Ic iders ol the new 
US Congress dominatid b> right-wing 
Republicans have advcaaicd strong US or 
NA TO miliiai V action against ihe Serbs il is 
not wiung to say - o Oarko Bevik the 
(roiidi legate to the C SCI meet that Bosnia 
has I alien a victim to new superpower 
rivalry 1 he Clinton administration has so 
tar resisted Republican pressure but it may 
no longer be possible lor it to do so once the 
m w Congress starts fum iioning in January 
ncx* year The military action against the 
Serbs demanded by the Republicans would 
nut only pios ide the Russians w ilh an excuse 
to intervene in Bosnia on the side ut the 
Serbs ihrougti means other than political it 
may also entrench the existing divisions 
within the western alliance Already there 
arc reports that the French government is 
attempting to use the divisions over Bosnia 
to split NAl O and replace 11 with a European 
secuiity pact However since even the 
Republicans would not want the US to lose 
Its European clout which organisations such 
as the NATO provide the only course left 
tor the Bosnian Muslims seems clear to 
settle for a negotiated agreement over the 
shape of which they have little control 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


BfW lleM«r«li FooiHhitiM 


Expoittindi^taniKroKby 1^9 per cent during April-Oetoberand unpMil^ l98p(rcent.nan4>C%.inipoittWMl«ipliy%6perceai Comldenng 
the ecoiwmy's impon |»open^, <hu IS not suqninng, nor la the wideniiig of the trade defied to over $ 1.4 bdkm froffl S S<9 adtHon in the fame period 
oflaatyear The latest data do not show any nuyordepaituiea in the pattern of expost-impon trade In imports, the sham of capital goods ndchenmealt 
and chenucal-ielaied items lenuun high, though there has been a significant saving in Reimports In exports, capital goods seem to be losing ground, 
while lextiies, gems and jewellery, chesnicate and chemical (iroducts and agncuiiure-bated items have cemi^ied to the rise 

Maaoeconomic Indicators 



Cost of Ltving Indicck K 


Industnol workers (1982=100) 

Urban Non-Man Emp (1984-85=100) 

Agn Uib(July60loiune6l=l<X» 12 


Nov II, 

Money and Banking (Rs crore) 1994 


Money Supply (M,) 491675 

Cumitcy with labile 94875 

Deposits with Bonks 593855 

Net Bank Credu to Govt Seaor 215750 

Bank Credit to CommI Sector 254089 

Net Foreign Exchange Assets 72178 

Reserve Money 161070 

Net RBI Credit to Centm 9S808 

Scheduled Commercial Bonks 
Deposits 356469 

Advances 180429 

Non^Food Advances 167245 

Investments 146978 


Latest - 

Month Over 


1993 94 1992-95 1991 02 1990 91 


Month Latest Previous 1994-95 1995-94 



4 

82 

7 

6 

16 

2 

2 

77 

7 



9 

116 

6 

114 

9 

166 


9966(2 1) 
4558 (5 0) 
6410(17) 
2878 (I 4) 
4935 (20) 
2102(5 0) 
8241 (5 4) 
5095(5 5) 


1994-95 


58109(154) 
12675 (15 4) 
45015(129) 
11964(5 9) 
16886(7 I) 
18451 (54 5) 
22448(162) 
-975 (-1 0) 


5150(1 5) 41337(15 1) 
5990(2 5) 16011 (97) 

2555(16) 13754(89) 

-594 (-0 3) 14455(109) 


1995 94 


56852(100) 
11265(16 5) 
25480 (8 6) 
21575(12 2) 
5762(2 6) 
5680(228) 
18661 (16 8) 
10442(106) 

23059 (8 6) 
4669(5 I) 
1454(1 0) 
10918(10 5) 


1995 94 


66741 (18 2) 
15925(20 4) 
51601 (17 4) 
27548(15 6) 
17068 (7 8) 
28775 (15 5) 
27845 (25 1) 
265 (0 5) 

46560 (17 5) 
12456 (8 2) 
8272(57) 
26867 (25 4) 


1992 95 


49544(15 5) 
7175 (117) 
41471 (16 5) 
17975 (114) 
52141 (17 I) 
5726(17 6) 
11274 (11 5) 
4257 (4 6) 

57814 (164) 
26590 (21 0) 
24517 (20 1) 
15460(17 1) 


1991-92 


51655(19 4) 
8050 (15 2) 
45592 (20 5) 
18070(129) 
16225 (94) 
10645 (1006) 
11726(124) 
5904 (6 7) 

58216(19 8) 
9291 (8 0) 
9127 (8 2) 
15151 (20 2) 


Index Numbers of industrial 

Weights 

Production (1980-81=100) 


General Index 

1000 

Mining and Quortying 

11 5 

Manufociunng 

77 1 

Electnciiy 

11 4 


1994-95 


1993-94 1995-94 1992-95 1991 92 1990-91 1989-90 1988-89 1987 88 


227 0(79) 2103(22) 

2117(29) 205 8(22) 

2186(89) 2007(10) 

2986(7 1) 2789(82) 


Capital Market 


BSE Sensitive Index (1978-79=100) 

National Index (1985-84=100) 

* Over Dec 10 1992 


Fareiga Trade 


Exports Rs crore 
USSmn 
Imports Rs crore 
USSinn 

Non-FOL US S mn 
Balance of Trade Rs crore 


Womli 

Year 


Ago 

Ago 

Trough 

Peak 

4206 

3329 
(10 5)* 

3600 

4604 

2002 

1604 

(369)* 

1765 

2176 



1994-95 


45353(140) 
13820(139) 
47729 tl» 8) 
15215 (19 8) 
12076(30 6) 
-4176 


1993-94 


58045(32 2) 
12131 (202) 
39830(90) 
12700 (-09) 
9247 (-2 5) 
-1785 t 


USSmn 


-165 

-1395 


-569 


Nov 25, 

Nov 26, 

Mar3l, 



Forcigii Exchange Raaerves 
(exchidiag gold) 

1994 

J991 

1994 

Month 

Ago 

Year 

Ar> 

Rs crore 

62180 

26047 

47626 

293 

36133 

USSmn 

19527 

8293 

ISI76 

-472 

11234 


t 1993-94 


69547(29 5) i 

22173(196) 
72806(149) I 

21212 (6 I) ; 

17456(106) 

I -1259 
-1039 


JR|gaL.Yw,Sff.Pir 

1994-95 1993-94 


:JT.rHir»nhv 


4286 1779 2281 4285 

(657) (-46 8) (2669) 

2050 1810 1021 1968 

(792) (-481) (234 1) 


1992-93 1991-92 1990-91 


33688(21 9) 44042(35 3) 31551(17 6) 
18537(3 8) 17866 (-15) 18141(91) 

63375 (32 4) 47851 (10 8 ) 41193 (22 (8 
21882(127)19411 (-194) 24071(132) 
15782 (12 3) 14047 (-222) 18045 (3 I) 

-9687 -1809 -10640 

-3345 -1543 -5910 


1993-94 1992-93 1991-92 1990-91 


731 3383 
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Foreign Trade 

Cm—wdUy CmbpmMm rf __ Awri-Auemt 


ImportiMdBii^M 1994-93 1993-94 _ 1993-94 _ 19 92 93 1991 92 



RsCr 

US$mn 

RsCr USSmn 

ksO 

USSmn 

RsCr USSmn 

HsCr USSmn 

hopoiia 

Food and live animals 

chiefly for food 

1735(34) 

559 

330(20) 

175 

1531(2 0 

494 

1911(30) 

660 

S64(l 7) 

326 

Pulses 

234(0 7) 

75 

149(0 3) 

48 

567(08) 

181 

334(0 3> 

113 

*33(0 5) 

104 

Cashewnuts raw 

300(09) 

96 

113(04) 

36 

483(07) 

134 

376(06) 

110 

o7(06) 

108 

Crude materials. Inedible oil 

except fuels 

2431(7 3) 

781 

1511(3 5) 

488 

4199(5 8) 

1339 

4777(7 3) 

1649 

^ 8(6 8) 

1326 

Feitiliwr cnide 

146(0 4) 

47 

(28(0 5) 

41 

390(0 5) 

124 

439(07) 

138 

33(10) 

185 

Meuilifers ores and metal scrap 810(2 5) 

258 

476(1 7) 

132 

1299(1 8) 

414 

1922(3 0) 

664 

1 i(3(2 3) 

477 

Mineral fuels lubncants and 

related matenals 

8256(23 3) 

2632 

8474(302) 

2702 

19314(268) 

6222 

18323(29 2) 

6393 

141 >0(29 6) 

5744 

Petroleum etude and 

products 

7359(22 3) 

2346 

7929(28 2) 

2529 

18053(24 8) 

3736 

17142(27 0) 

5919 

131 ’ <(27 4) 

3323 

Ammal and vegetable oils 

waxes and fats 

164(0 3) 

52 

37(0 1) 

12 

166(02) 

33 

168(03) 

58 

t9(0 3) 

lOi 

CheniicaU and related products 

4427(13 6) 

1411 

3317(11 8) 

1038 

92860 2 8) 

2961 

8913(14 1) 

3077 

)- ts(13 7) 

3033 

Organic chemicals 

1434(4 3) 

463 

973(3 5) 

31) 

2882(4 0) 

919 

1871(3 0) 

646 

l«.((2 8) 

352 

Fertiliser manufaciuied 

628(1 9) 

200 

794(2 8) 

232 

1989(2 7) 

634 

2023(3 2) 

698 

(' /1(1 3) 

643 

Manufactured goods chiefly 

classified by materials 

3332(164) 

1706 

6010(21 4) 

1917 

14713(20 2) 

4692 

12433(197) 

4300 

91 »>(192) 

3729 

Pearls precious/semi 

precious stones 

2148(66) 

683 

3860(13 7) 

1231 

8284014) 

2461 

70720 1 2) 

2442 

48 5(101) 

19 7 

Iron and steel 

1203(3 7) 

384 

780(2 8) 

249 

2452(34) 

782 

20600 3) 

711 

1 (1(3 6) 

7(6 

Non fenous metals 

821(2 3) 

262 

337(20) 

178 

1490(2 0) 

475 

1144(1 8) 

393 

f 19(1 8) 

340 

Capital goods 

6978(21 4) 

2224 

363600 1) 

1804 

18944(26 0) 

6040 

13123(207) 

4531 

104-. (21 8) 

4232 

Machinery except electrual 

and machine tools 

2892(8 9) 

922 

2113(7 3) 

674 

6871(9 4) 

2191 

4786(7 6) 

1633 

■»)3(7 3j 

1438 

Transport equipment 

1233(3 8) 

399 

1470(3 2) 

469 

3971(3 3) 

1267 

1338(2 1) 

462 

13(19) 

371 

Project goods 

2093(6 4) 

668 

1433(3 1) 

438 

4394(62) 

1401 

3701(3 8) 

1278 

•’ >3(7 6) 

1471 

UihiIS 

3273(10 0) 

1044 

2321(9 0) 

804 

4430(6 1) 

1412 

3303(3 3) 

1209 

2 <K46) 

900 

Total 

32^(1000) 

10412 28096(1000) 

8960 728060000) 

23212 

63373000 0) 

21882 47g‘ 1000) 

•9411 

Exports 

Food and live animals chiefly 

for food 

4341(14 4) 

1384 

40290 4 8) 

1283 

107700 3 3) 

<4)4 

80840 3 1) 

2791 

6S 1(13 6) 

2783 

Cashew keincis 

323(1 7) 

167 

439(1 6) 

140 

10420 3) 

332 

743(1 4) 

237 

2(1 S> 

272 

Chi meals 

693(2 3) 

22' 

826(3 0) 

263 

2309(3 3) 

736 

1343(2 9) 

334 

1(2 1) 

374 

Marine products 

1103(3 7) 

332 

772(2 8) 

246 

2337(3 6) 

809 

1743(3 2) 

607 

tt(l3) 

385 

Bevel ages tobacco aid 

tobacco manufactures 

44(0 1) 

14 

66(02) 

21 

136(0 2) 

43 

160(0 3) 

35 

12(02) 

42 

Crude iniUenals inedible 

oils except fuels 

1829(6 1) 

383 

2130(7 9) 

686 

4048(3 8) 

1291 

2798(3 2) 

966 

M ■'(6 9) 

1226 

Iron ore 

S39(l 8) 

172 

391(2 2) 

188 

1137(2 0) 

433 

1104(2 1) 

381 

1 <3(3 3) 

582 

Mineral fuels lubricants and 

leloied matenals 

367(1 9) 

181 

639(2 4) 

210 

1248(1 8) 

398 

1379(2 6) 

476 

' '(2 t) 

413 

Animal and vegetable oils 

waxes and fats 

173(06) 

33 

160(06) 

31 

344(0 3) 

no 

162(0 3) 

36 

•^9(04) 

69 

C hemicals and cheimc.il products 2901(9 6) 

923 

2244(8 2) 

716 

3973(8 6) 

1904 

4198(7 8) 

14'" 

» 6(9 4) 

1682 

Drags pharmaceuticals 

and fine chemicals 
Dyes/intermediaies/coal tar 

898(3 0) 

286 

768(2 8) 

243 

2014(2 9) 

642 

1333(2 9) 

329 

>(H)3) 

629 

« 

clwmicals 

338(1 9) 

178 

448(1 6) 

143 

1130(1 7) 

367 

938(1 8) 

331 

hid 8) 

317 

Plasuc and linoleum products 

333(1 8) 

176 

334(1 3) 

113 

10140 3) 

323 

433(0 8) 

ISO 

6(06) 

112 

Manufactured goods classi 

fled chiefly by mausnals 

16698(53 4) 

3323. 

14831(34 4) 

4730 

38851(33 9) 

12386 

30732(57 3) 

10618 

23111(33 4) 

9549 

Leather manufactures 

766(2 5) 

244 

726(2 7) 

232 

2634(3 8) 

840 

2312(4 7) 

867 

•34(4 5) 

805 

Leather footwear 

371(19) 

182 

329(1 9) 

169 

1503(2 2) 

480 

11880 2) 

410 

' 33(26) 

464 

Gems and jewellery 

3233(17 4) 

1668 

47)1(17 4) 

1309 

123280 8 0) 

3994 

8897066) 

3072 

6 5J(13 3) 

2738 

Rubber mfd pnxiucis 

363(1 2) 

116 

• 333(1 2) 

107 

811(1 2) 

239 

6390 2) 

221 

8/(07) 

117 

ftimary and semi-finished 

iron and Steel 

436(1 4) 

139 

316(19) 

163 

1333(1 9) 

432 

476(0 9) 

164 

'6(() 3) 

92 

Cotton yani^abncsAnadeup < 

etc 2630(8 7) 

838 

1881(69) 

600 

4837(7 0) 

1342 

3911(71) 

1330 

13(7 1) 

1299 

Manmade yara/fiibncs/ 

madoup, etc 

728(24) 

232 

389(20) 

183 

1324(1 9) 

422 

1079(2 0) 

373 

<21(1 9) 

333 

RMG cotton md accessories 

2639(8 8) 

841 

2519(9 2) 

803 

6166(89) 

1966 

5136(9 6) 

1780 

'34(8 3) 

1323 

Chipiud goods 

2684(89) 

856 

2389(8 8) 

762 

6232(90) 

1987 

4964(9 2) 

1714 

4(34(9 2) 

1643 

Metal maoufaciuies 

833a 8) 

273 

837(3 1) 

27V 

2174(3 1) 

693 

1622(30) 

360 

) (W(7 7) 

484 

Machineiy and instniments 

836(28) 

273 

801(29) 

t253 

1996(29) 

636 

156909) 

342 

tJ<K3 3) 

382 

Transport equipment 

868(29) 

277 

64204) 

205 

1840(26) 

387 

1346(29} 

534 

I > >4(2 8) 

496 

Others 

921(3 1) 

294 

723(27) 

231 

19460 8) 

620 

119202) 

412 

li23(2 6) 

457 

Eleetronif goods 

446(1 5) 

142 

333(1 3) 

ill 

978(14) 

312 

615(1 1) 

212 
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bercsbr paints 

Excise Bonanza 

BERC^ PAINTS (BP), manufactuitr of 
deoontive and induttrid paints, has shown 
satisfaclory reatdts in I993>94 wtdi net sales 
BOing up by 22.per cent, operating profit by 
IS peroeitand net profitby an impressive ICQ 
per cent. Net profit would have been even 
higher but for increase in taxation by 57 per 
cent and depredatiao by 36 per cent and a 34 
per cent fall in odwr incone. The company 
deciared a dividend of ZS per cent for die yetf 
against 20 per cent ibr the previous year. 

The company has not been making exports 
as, according to it, the export maiket for paints 
is limited and eiqxxt prices are un<remunera- 
tive.Bankborrowingasaproportionofinvai- 
tones has come down from 45 per cent in 199l> 
92 to Z3 per cent in 1993-94. 

The company has embarited on an expan¬ 
sion programme which is to be implemented 
in two phases. The first phase began early 
this year with expansion of capacity of BP 
(Ratings, a 100 per cent subsidiary of the 
company, from 8,000 tpa to 15,(XX> tpa. The 
cost of this phase is about Rs 3 crurc, which 
IS to be financed through term loans and 
internal accruals In the second phase the 
company plans to set up a manuluctunng unit 
in the .south to create a base in th,ii part of 
the country Two sites. vi/. Dharwad in 
Karnataka and Pondichciry. have been 
shortlisted. The expansion plans have been 
encouraged by the cut in excise duty on the 
paint industry Irom 14(1 per cent to 30 per 
cent Reduction ol customs duty and exten¬ 
sion ol mudvai to peiiolcum products have 
further bnghtened the industry’s prospects 

The company incurred an expenditure ol 
Rs 94 lakh on nesearch and development in 
1993-94. According to the company, innvest- 
meiH in R and D has paid dividends for it Im 
achieved a breakthrough in new OE^Ms and 
new areas of application. 

GUJARAT ALKALIES ANDCHEMICALS 

• • 

Expansion and 
Diversification 

Gujarat Alkalies and Chemicals (GACTL), one 
of the largest numufaauim of caustic soda in 
the country, registered a decline of 10 per cent 
in net sales in 1993-94. Operating profit went 
down by 14 per cent and net pi^it by 7 per 
cent. A 20 per cent nse in interest char^ and 
a sharp decline in non-operating suiplus oon- 
tribuled 10 the decKne in net fhofit, though diey 
wsR ofliitt to some extent ^ nil taxation md 
a 36 per cant decrease in depreciadon. The 
cxMspnyhasdeclmdadiyidendof 30 percent 


for die year against 28 per cent for the previous 
year. Debt-equity ratio has shown a steady 
dedine in the past three years, fixm 102 per 
cad in 1991-92 to 67 pa cent m 1993-94. 

Thecompanyhassuccessfiillyswitchedova 
to membrane technology, thus becoming the 
first plant in India to change ova fiom the 
merewy cdls to the membrane cells process. 
The marka for chfor-aikaU was sluggish but 
the company claims that widi effective matka- 
ing it was able to tide ova the situatian. 

The company has mqjor expansion and 
divetsificadon plans. The conversion to mem¬ 
brane ceils and manufactuie of caustic potash 
by the menibtane cdl process wero commis¬ 
sioned in March this yea. The caustic soda 
flakii^ unit has also gone on stream with 
eohancedcapadty.Thepbosphoricacidprcgca 
widiacapacity of16,500mtpaisaan advanced 
stage of imfdemenuttion a Dahqj m Kianich 
distria of Gujantt. The pn^ mil becommis- 
sioned in the first quaita eS 1995. The hydro¬ 
gen peroxide project with a capacity of 4,000 
mtpa based <m tedinology by Ucdie GmbH of 
Gormany is unda implementatkm. Keeping m 
view the increased demand, both locajiy and 
mtemationaiy, capacity has been increased to 
11,000 mtpa. The projea is uageted forcom- 
plaionmMarch 19%. Thecompany also plans 
to sa up a causuc chlorine piam in Bhanich 
district to cater to the requirements of its pro¬ 
posal phusphonc acid project as well as for 
manutdctureot other chlorine-based value added 
produas. The company plans to sa up apint 
.sector alumina project in Kutch district based 
on bauxite deposits in the repon for which it 
hd.s .signed an MOU with Gujarat Mineral 
Development Corporation. 

The company spent Rs 13 lakh on R and D 
and IS active in developing processes for 
manutacturc of products using waste prod¬ 
ucts. The R and D department has developed 
a process for converting poisonous waste 
from the sodium cyanide plant into a non- 
potsonous and useful chemical, sodium 
ferrocyanide, which is an import-substmite. 
The company has won a muional award for 
R and D effort in pcdlution control and 
protection of environment. It has also been 
awarded the Chemtech Award for produc¬ 
tion of sodium ferrocyanide. 

WIMCO 

Seeking Export Markets 

Wimeo, the match-making giam, has been 
showing a profit after tax for the past two 
years after incurring a heavy kxs in 1991-92. 
in 1993*94 net sales rose by 25 per cent, 
operating profit by 11 percent and net profit 
42 per ceitt. Nil uxatkm, 7 per oem decrease 


in depreciation, 4 per cem decrease in inteiv 
est burden, 203 per cent increase m non¬ 
operating surplus and 28 per cent Increase 
in other income helped in keeping margins 
high. The company is still carrying forward 
some losses a^ so has not declared a div¬ 
idend. Exports rose by 32 per cent in 1993- 
94. The debt-equity ratio has come down 
sharply in the past three yean from 154 per 
cent in 1991-92 to 58 per cent in 1993-94. 

The company’s agro-forestry operations 
have been facing problems with the RBI 
imidering bank finance to fvmers “difficult 
imd time consuming”. 'This has caused a 
setback to planting operations. To overcome 
diis, the company resorted to cash sales. It 
is also re orimting and le-sizing the entire 
programme and laundiing a captive agro- 
farm forestry project. Hie food division’s 
sales improved by 72 per cent in 1993-94 
after rising by 87 per ce nt t n 6i e pteriour 
year. The engiiieering division, however, 
experienced a decline in sales of 10 per cent 

The urorganised segment in the tiuUch 
industry enjoys low production costs and 
excise duty which adversely affected 
Wimeo’s bottom line. To cope with the 
situations, the company has adopted the 
strategy of focusing on the quality aspect of 
Its products. It also took measures to cut costs 
and launched aggressive marketing cam¬ 
paigns. Tlie tfagnant prospects in the domes-; 
tic marketiuive inrluced the company to seek 
export markets in Japan, Australia, Canada 
and west Asia. It has dso realised that di¬ 
versification into areas like real esttae, leas- 
ing,'compoters,a 9 fochemicais, hoiticuhurai 
seeds, travel and tourism me necessary for 
its long-term survival. It plans to undertake 
manufactuie of oleo resins, involving sol¬ 
vent extraction at very low lemperatures, 
through a joint venture in Madras in part¬ 
nership with the Tamil Nadu Industrial 
Development Corporation, to be called 
Wimeo Ofoo Chemicals and Flavours. The 
new unit will speciaiise in the extnoion of 
flavours and aromatics. 

The company incurred an expenditure of 
Rs 52 lakh on R and D in 1993-94 against 
Rs 21 lakh in the previous year. 

ADVANl OERLIKCm 

Ifit by Recession 

Advani Oerlikon (AOL) has not shoa^ 
encourapng poformuice in 1993-94. Net 
sales were down by 2 per cent, operadi^ 
profit declined by 37 per cent and net profit 
was lower by 0.4 per cent. The fidi in net 
profit was small because non-operatuig 
surplus roseby551 percent and taxation was 
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IncMOM/appropnaliiimi 

) Net stil^ 

2 Value of pnxhiuiun 

3 Other Income 

4 Total iHKHue 

5 Raw inoicnali/stores and spares 
consumed 

6 Other manufatiuring expenses 

7 Remuneration to employees 
K Oihei expenses 

9 OpeiaUHK profit 

10 Interest 

11 Gnnt profit 

12 Depreciation 

13 Profit before tax 

14 Tax provision 

15 Pri^a after tax 

16 Dividends 

17 Retained pront 
LiabUftlea/aascte 

18 Paid up capital 

19 Reserves and surplus 

20 Long term loans 

21 Short lorm loans 

22 Of which bank borrowings 

23 Gross fixed assets 

24 Accumulated depreciation 

25 Inventories 

26 Total assets/liabilities 
MiocallaBeMis items 

27 Excise duty 

28 Gross value added 

29 7otat foreign exchange income 

30 Total foreign exchange outgo 

Key ftaiancial and pcrfonmuice nitias 

31 Turnover ratio < sales to total assets) (%) 

32 Sales to to'al net assets (%) 

33 Gross value added to gross fixed 
assets (9) 

34 Return on investment (gross profit 
to total assets) (%) 

35 Gross prottt to sales (gross maigm) (%) 

36 Operating protit to sales (%) 

37 Profit belore tax to soles (%) 

38 Tax provision to profit before tax (%) 

39 Profit after tax to net worth 
(return on equity) (%) 

40 Dividend (%) 

41 Earning per share (Rs) 

42 Book value per share (Rs) 

43 P/E ratio (based on latest and 
corresponding last year s price) 

44 Debt equity ratio (adjuateid for 
revaluatioa) (%) 

45 Short term bank borrowings to 
mvemoncs (%) 

46 Sundry creditors to sundry debtors (%) 

47 Total remuneration to employees 
to gross value added <%) 

48 Total remuneration to employees 
to value of productiqn (%) 

49 Gross fixed assets formauon <%) 

50 Growth in inventories (9b) 
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lowor ^ 10 p» cent thottgh tfaape facton 
were bdanced to an extent by increase in 
depreciation by 50 per cent a^ in intereitf 
buKtim by 11 per cent and fail in oUier 
income by 11 per cem. The company has 
deciared a dividend of 35 per cdnt for die 
year against 30percent fortheprevious year. 
Expoits dectined by B per cent while im> 
ports were up by 69 per cem. 

The company attributes its indifferent 
performance to the continued recession in 
industry, the transport strike in-September 
1993 and the partial strike at the company’s 
Bhandup factory . The joint venture project 
in Malaysia has commenced operations, 
though commercial productionisyet tob^n. 
Thecompany has undertaken a modernisation 
programme involving a capital outlay of 
R.S 30 crore which has been phased out over 
three years commencing from 1992-93. In 
the past two years Rs 25 crore have been 
spent on modemi.sation and upgradation of 
plant and machinery and manufacturing 
facilities. Another Rs 5 crore is to be spent 
in 1994-95. The company raised funds 
through a rights issue. 

All the subsidiaries of the company, 
except Semiconductors which has been 
declared a sick unit and ordered to be wound 
up, have done well in 1993-94 and have 
declared dividends. The company has 
bought the 40 per cent equity holding of 
Welding Alloy of UK in Advanced Welding 
Alloys in Baroda which manufactures 
flux cored wires, a welding consumable. 
Amalgamation or merger of Advanced 
Welding Alloys with Advani Oertikon is 
proposed after (Staining the relevant statu¬ 
tory approvals. 

Ibe performance of Ado'r-Smith has been 
encouraging. The company has expansion 
plans and proposes to make a public issue 
through OTCEI In 1994-95. 

The company invested Rs 122 idleh in 
Research and Development in 1993-94 
against Rs 42 lakh in the previous year. 
Improvement in designs, innovations, ma¬ 
terial substitution, process improvement and 
import substitution are the major areas of 
research activity. 

TITAN INDUSTRIES 

Mfwing Uinnarket 

Titan Industries, tbe cpuntiy’s largest manu¬ 
facturer of quartz warehn widi abO cent 
market'shaip, has shown mixed perfor¬ 
mance in 1993-94. While net sales rose by 
no more than 5 per cent, operadi^ prolU 
wenthp by 23 per cent and net pR^t by 7$ 
per cent. A 35 per cent rise in depreciation 
w» offset 1^ a 12 per cent deoease in 
htierest fauiden and a 11 per cent increau 
in other ittbofap. were h4l^ by S3„. 


per cent wWieimporu wentupby Bperccat. 
Ibe debt-equity ratio has bem fluctuiting; 
it was 153 pa cent in Mareh 1992,9] pa 
cent in Mi^ 1993 and 107 pa ooit in 
March 1994. Gross remuneration toemploy- 
ees as a proportion of gross value adiM 
increased from 18 pa cent in 1992-93 to 27 
per cent in 1993-94; The company has 
announced a dividend of 25 pa cent for 
1993-94 against 22 per cent forthe previous 
yea- 

Total$alesofmechanical.digitaluidquaitz 
woches manufactured by the country’s four 
main producers declined sbaipiy by 18 pa 
cent in 1993-94. Despite this. Titan Indus¬ 
tries was able to post hi^ia sales. This is 
attributed to the company’s strong retail 
netwoik throu^iout the country. Hw com¬ 
pany is pursuing a strategy of moving up- 
marka and plans to launch a mge of 
jeweiloy washes and also introduce watch¬ 
es fashioned^ reputed Eun^iean designere 
forthcEuropean and Amoican markets. The 
company planstolaunch the ‘Taniriiq’ range 
of 18 carat gold jewellery. It has expanded 
its marka in west Asia and is making efforts 
to enta new makets in Asia, Africa and 
continental Europe. It has chosen Jacques 
Meyer, a French expert who headed Seiko- 
Europe, to join its board. 

The company has capacity expansion 
and indigenisation plans estimated to cost 
Rs I04crore.!nadditionthe.p»reilay watch 
and jeweiloy manufacturing unit will cost 
Rs ^ crore and the alarm timepiece unit 
Rs 3 crore. Rs 4 crore are to be invested for 
infrasttuenirai support and Rs 25 crore in 
associated companies. Many of the new 
projects have been launched and ine said to 
be progressing well. 


•712268 ■■ ■■■■■■ ;• 

Thecrenpany baa beHn awcoeK^ btpitH 
diicfogaaind^pmpuseieciiosiCdicuilblixA 
at Titui Time Products in Goa. it hu' also ’ 
omipletedtheprrqeafwin-botoemahpfoc- ‘ 
ture of step motors at Hosur. This has made 
foe comprmy more seif-ndtaiu and reduced 
foreign exchange expenditure. 

The company iitcurted an expenditure of. 
Rs 66 lakh on R and D in 1993-94 against ' 
Rs 21 lakh in foe previous yew. Design and 
development, upgradation of models, dei- 
signing equipment for quality maintenance 
and for expansion of capacities are some pf. 
foe activities undertaken by the R and D 
dqjaitment. 

SIMPLEX ENCHNEERING 

Presligioiis Projects 

Simplex Engineering has been selected as a 
major paitnabySchloemannSiemt^fSMS) 
of Germany which has bagged foe orto for 
revamping foe hot strip mill of the Bokaio 
steel plant, an orda worth Rs S1 Qcrote. SMS 
was entrusted this job 1^ SAIL. ,SMS has 
also been selected by Tata StBe|.Gssar.Uoyds 
Steel and the Mtttrds for foeiTpiant at Atfoagh. 
Tata Growth Shop will manufacture the 
mechanical equipment for foe Bokaro re¬ 
vamping project, dnis formii^ a consortium 
with and Sim{4ex who are already; 
executing a similar for foe Saiem tteel' 
plant. Slmpiex’s punctuality in executing 
orders wid mwntenance of quality woe foe 
mt^ factors winch led to foe conpuiy’s, 
selection by SMS. The company hm also 
bagged a Japanese roiling mill equipment 
ordalastmonthwifostringentqualitynonnS. 
SimptexEngineeringthuso^ysfoedistinc- 
tion of beingfoe frrst Indian company to have 
procured orders from the Japanese. 


Just Published • 

Labour and Working Class in Eastern India: 
'Studies in Colonial History 
RsnRjit Das Gupta 

1994 Pp .556 (ISBN81-7074-127-0) R8.450.0b 
The volume isacoUection of essays on the historical processes of the 
’becoming' or ’making’’ of working class and class consciousness 
within the framework of colonial capitalism in India with panreutar 
reference to jute ipill, tea plantation and coal mine workers. The 
essays presented here will hopefully |»ovide new insights into the 
emergence of foe-Indian working class. 

* Post free and 20% offfor orders accompanying 
-pre-paynKntiipto31.12J94 
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Over to Open Market Operaticnis 

The Reserve Bank’s narrow monetarist approach to using open 
market operations to mop up liquidity will aggravate the government's 
revenue deficit and raise interest costs for small and medium 
enterprises precisely when the need was to lower interest costs to revive 
economic activity. 


Policy Backdrop 

(a) Open Market Operations 

BEGINNING of open market operations for 
the current financial year was the most 
significant development in November. On 
November 1S the Reserve Bank of India put 
an 11.50 per cent 2006 Government of India 
paper on sale at a very attractive price. At 
Rs 96.62 per cent, this paper ofl'ercd a yield 
to maturity (YTM) of 12.05 per cent. With 
a 10-year paper trading in the market at a 
YTM of 11.80 per cent, the RBI offer of 
12.05 YTM was indeed attractive. More¬ 
over, the coupon rate of 11.50 per cent or 
the current yield of 11.90 per cent for the 
paper also compared well with the coupon 
rate of 11.55 per. cent for a just issued eight- 
year partly paid security which had closed 
with overwhelming subscription of Rs 4,375 
croreon the previous day, i e, November 14. 
The initiation of the open market operations 
was thus timed well and helped to mop up 
the explicit excess liquidity as the RBI 
retain^ only Rs 500 crore as the first 
instalment, of the Rs 2,000 crore subscrip¬ 
tion accepted. Between November IS and 
November 25. the RBI sold Rs 1,520 crore 
worth of 2006 paper under its open market 
opmations. 

The significance of this move by the RBI 
must be seen in the context of its avowed 
aim of shifting from ditcct to indirect 
instruments of monetary control and 
deploying open market operations as a 
preferred instrument. The RBI governor had 
said in his credit policy announcement in 
mid-October 1994 that ‘In the second half 
of 1994-95 the Reserve Bank proposes to 
undertake active open market operations 
which, together with measures to moderate 
inflows 1 ^ facilitate imports to support 
industrial recovery, would help moderate 
monetary expansion”. With the over-the- 
ycar moneury expansion toucinng 21.8 per 
cent in the first seven months of the current 
financial year against the target of“nothig^r 
thiui 16 per cent” growth in M^ projected 
by the RBI for 1994-95 and the inflation rate 
remaining stubbornly high, far beyond the 
target of 6 per cent for the y^, the need 
for mopping up primary liquidity became 
all the more imperative. i 

After offering a long-term paper for about 
a week, the RBI witht^w this security from 
, its sell list and replaced it with a short-term 
paper. It offered on Novemb«' 24. a 7 per 


cent 1998 paper at a price of Rs 90.27. At 
this price, the YTM for this security worked 
out to 10.42. The comparable security - 12 
per cent 1999 - was trading in the market 
at a price of Rs 104 offering a current yield 
of 11.54 per cent and a YTM of 10.94 per 
cent. Given the low coupon rate of 7 per cent 
and the lower yield Of 10.42 per cent, there 
was not a single taker for this security in 
the market. 

After keeping the above offer open for six 
days and no market player coming forward 
to pick it up. the RBI closed the offer on 
December 1 and put out for sale another 
security at a more attractive yield, 'fhis 
security was itself a converted one from 
364-day treasury bills in January 1994 into 
a 6-year paper maturing in 2001 at a high 
coupon rate of 11.75 per cent. Now offered 
at a price of Rs 102, which was lower than 
the price at which this security was trading 
in the market, the current yield on this 
security worked out higher at 11.52 per cent 
which compared well with 11.55 per cent 
offered on the partly-paid stock with 
maturity in 2002. The YTM on the new offer 
also worked out to an attractive 11.31 per 
cent. During November, the market was 
trading small amounts in this security in the 
price range of Rs 101.10 and Rs 102.25 per 
cent. The range of YTM at these prices 
worked out to 11.22 to II .28 per cent. The 
RBI offer of a YTM of 11.31 |wr cent thus 
compared well with the prevailing market 
rates. Within a couple of hours of this offer 
being made the market picked up some 
amount of this security; total RBI sales of 
It during the first week of December 
amounted to Rs 100 crore. 

With the enticing by offering perceptibly 
higher yields on government paper by the 
RBI, the short-term intoest rates experienced 
an upward pressure. The cut-off yield on 
91-day treasury bills which was 8.27 per 
cent before the open market operations began 
was pushed up to 8.60 per cent and further 
to 8.77 per cent towards flieendofNovember. 
Despite higher yield rates, a larger share of 
the notified amounts devolved on the RBI. 

Having consciously opted for a narrow 
monetarist approach to conducting monetary 
policy and using open market operations to 
mop up liquidity, the Reserve Bank's policy 
stance is sure to accentuate the revenue 
deficit faced by the central government and 
also raise interest cost form^ium and smdl 
enterprises precisely at a time when there 
is the expec^on, and the need, for reducing 
the interest burden scf as to revive economic 


activity. While the price effect of this policy 
stance is stnely unceatain, the effect on real 
sector activities of output and eraploymmt 
would be deleterious. 

(b) New Instrumb>it 

The open maricet operation of the RBI to 
an extent overshadowed the new instrument 
that the government of India introduced 
during this month in the primary market for 
government securities. The partly-paid stock 
maturing in 2002 opened for auction on 
November 14 for a notified amount of 
Rs 2,000 crore. For the first time, the sub- ‘ 
scribers were offered the facility of paying 
the subscription amount in four instalments 
on November 15 and December 15 this year 
and January 16 and February 15, 1995. 
Against the notified amount of Rs 2,000 
crore, there were 215 bids aggregating 
Rs 4,375.50 crore. The RBI accepted 119 
bids worth Rs 2,000 crore quoted at a cut¬ 
off yield of 11.55 per cent or below; of these 
25 bids were partially accepted at the cut¬ 
off yield. 

Tile instrument will he an interesting one 
to watch in the secondary market until it 
becomes a fully paid instrument and comes 
to be on par with the other securities. The 
traders will have to take into account the 
future payment rcspon.sibility while buying 
this paper and as such the price will h.ivr 
to have this factor built in. Deals weie alread v 
taking place in the market in this security 
as was evident from the SGL transaction 
details released by the RBI The deals were 
done at a premium of Rs 1.40 and a yield 
of 11.4854 per cent. 

A surprise aspect of this floatation is that 
the government of India had already 
completed the year's budgeted market 
borrowing of Rs 3,700 crore and hence 
parliamentary consent for this borrowing 
will have to be obtained through a 
supplementary budget. The central budget 
for 1994-95 had also provided for Rs 11.000 
crore under ‘other medium and long-term 
loans' defined to include aero coupon bonds 
and loans in conversion of maturing treasury 
bills, against which Rs 8,078 crore have 
already been collected through the issue of 
11.75 per cent 2001 security in conversion 
of 364-day treasury bills. Probably yet 
another conversion will be undertaken to the 
extent of about Rs 3.000 crore. A third 
linked provision made in the budget related 
to ‘short-term loans' deflned to include 364- 
day treasury bills, amounting to Rs 12.000 
CFoiB, against which Rs 3,300crore has been 
collected so far. 

(c) Ban on Bkokers in Gilt Paper Market 

Another important announcement made 
by the Reserve Bank was the banning of the 
use of brokers in ail securities transactions 
other than company shares. On November 16, 
the Reserve Bank issued a circular to banks 
stating that “inter-bank transactions should 
be uri^aken directly between banks and 
no bank should engage the services of any 
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Working days 

LI (X-tobcr 1994 + November 1994 

broker in such tiansactions Bdnk« may, 
however undertake securities transactions 
among themselves or with non bank clients 
through members of the NSfc wherein the 
transactions arc transparent' ^ 

Fhc role ol brokers in inlet bank iratisa- 
ctions had come in fot severe cnticism as 
redundant and non functional They have 
been banned from operating in the inter¬ 
bank money market since the 70s However, 
they undertook sizeable business with banks 
in the secunlies market till the securities 
scandal broke out in 1991-92 Thereafter, 
with the banning of repurchase facilities, 
securities deals became meagre in terms of 
tui novel 

The rationale behind the RBI circular is 
clear It wants to bnng more transparency 
in this maikct Since NSE offers screen- 
based trading facility, the RBI has asked 
banks to go through this route Moreover, 

NSE has prescnb^ capital adequacy and 
such other prudential norms to ensure that 
market operations are on sound and profes¬ 
sional lines Though there have been protests 
from brokers against this move, there is no 
reason tor the RBI to relent on this issue 
In principle, it is not a discnminatory move 
In the first place, it is trying to ban the pre¬ 
sence of brokers in inter-bank transactions 
wiuch IS a reasonable T^inction and which 
It has always done in the past Second, the 
new provision is seeking transparency in 
transactions which is provided by the screen- 
based trading on the NSE and which is not 
the case in other stock exchanges m India 

(d) Vaudity Period of BRs Cirr 

The RBI has cut by halt the validity penod 
of bankers’ receipts (BRs) from 30 days to 
IS days and also sUpuiated diat a BR should 
be redeemedonly byoctual delivery of senps 
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and not by cancellation of the transactions 
or by set off against any other transaction, 
also they should be issued for covenng 
transactions relating to banks’ own 
investment accounts only BRs, which were 
banned as an aftermath of the securities 
irregulanlies in 1991 -92, were reintioduccd 
in June 1992in respect of non-SGL secunlies 
(i e, other than government secunlies and 
treasury bills) and that too in exceptional 
cases and tor a penod not exceeding 30 days 
The new requKcment should help to speed 
up delivenes of instruments and pre-empt 
any abuse of the BR system 

II 

Market Devdopments 

Graouai Erosion (h laouiorrY 

As may be observed from Table 1, 
November saw a gradual erosion in the 
liquidity position of banks after expenencing 
a surfeit of it tor more than a year and a half 
While the pace of deposit accruals has been 
maintained, the demand tor bank credit has 
picked up, also there has been the additional 
CRR burden on the bCNR (banks) scheme 
accounts eltcctivc from the fortnight 
beginning October 29 The past one month 
has seen a decline in foreign exchange 
reserves As a result, the excess holdings of 
SLR sBcunUes by banks is being adjusted 
and borrowings l^m the RBI has begun to 
expand 

Osc ILLATIONS IN CaLL RaTES 

Dunng a major part of Novendxir, the call 
money marketcxpenenced relative liquidity 
strain as a result of which call rates continued 
to hover above the double-digit level, they 
•IsoexlHbited widegyratKms (see Graph A) 
Hie first fortnigflt of the month had a spate 


Working days 

of holidays on account of Diwali which 
reduced the manoeuvrability that the banks 
possess for covenng the CRR requirements 
However, a major factor that pushed up the 
rates was the rearguard action that the banks 
have begun lo undertake to correct for the 
anaahic product methixl of maintaining (?RR 
and to prepare the ground for falling in line 
with the RBI s new discipline which is for 
the banks to maintain 85 per cent of the CUR 
commitments on a only basis tor the first 
13 days of a reporting fortnight Although 
ihe policy) oniesintoeffectfromihefortni^ 
beginning January 7. 1995. the new 
stipulation has provjded a signal to the banks 
to mend rightaway their past ways of 
maintaining CRR 

During the week ending November 2 
(November i and 4 were holidays), the call 
money ratemaintained asteady trend between 
6 and 8 5 per cent Subsequently, the rate 
eased a little till November 9 reflecung the 
relative liquidity situation in the system 
However, the c^l rate idiot up suddenly to 
19 per cent during the trading hours of 
November 10, a day before the reporting 
Friday While the hectic borrowing by some 
nationalised banksand foreign banksto cover 
the CRR position contnbuted to this, the 
major impetus came from the SBI’s 
borrowing from the call market to purchase 
dollars on behalf of the Indian Oil 
Corporation (IOC) for payments for oil 
imports and also on behalf of the government 
for defence payments 

Thedollar shortage in the system emanated 
from reduced mflow following the RBI’s 
recent GDR guidelines wherein the 
eompanies are required to park the prooeeito 
of j^ro-issues abroad until they couM be 
productively deployed in India in prajed: 
fmaneing There have been m die reocm 
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Period to maturity in ascending order 


Q Yield to Maturity + Current Yield 


period moitdi-end pressures on.the dollar in 
the domestic market due to mismatches bet¬ 
ween export receipu and import paymcmu. 
Added tothis, sizeableiepatriationof dollars 
by foreign financial institutions (Flls) 
folio wing a hike in US interest rates (TOvided 
Aifther impetus to the tight liquidity situation. 
This was the period when the rupee 
depreciated somewhat in the Ititer-bank 
market after a gap of many months, the RBI 
reference rate woiked out higher at Rs 31.42 
agidnst die normal Rs 31.37 per US dollar, 
and the 6-mondi forward premia shot up to 
18 per cent on an annualised basis. 

After the banks completed die fortnight’s 
C!RR cover, the caJi rate fell to 6 per cent 
raiNovemberl 1 which was the first reporting 
Friday, though on that day too some stray 
borrowings were reported to ha ve been done 
at 11 percent. This was Mrceived as unusual 
because traditionally call r^es turn negligible 
on reporting Fridays, This range of 6-lOper 
cent in call ralu reflected the undercurrent 
of liquidity crunch in the system. While 
some banks still continued to borrow for 
CRR purposes, many banks had piled 
Ivge liquidity so as to be ready to subscribe 
for the ensuing government securities and 
PSU disinvestments, It is also worth 
mentioning that the situation would have 
been explosive but for the fact that while 
some bi^s tapped the reftnance source for 
threedays (November! 1,12and l4)tomeet 
CRR, others borrowed against their portfolio 
of cdrhmerciai bills leaving little impact on 
NDTL for die next fortnight. 

The next two days, i e, November 12 and 
14, ,saw easiness in the call money market 
. and the call rate fell to9 per cent ar^ moved 
in the range^of 9to 11 per cent. The easiness 
.in thbcall market was due 10 enough liquidity 
coming from ^ above-mentioned refinance 


Graph E: Yield Curves for Dated Securities - Weighted Average 
FOR THE Week Ended November 25, 1994 
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as availed of by some banks and, secondly, 
maiginid easing in the dtdiar shortage as 
some banks had swapped FCNR deposiu 
into rupees which at an effective cost Of 
about 8 percent would be cheaper than call 
rates. Consequently, the forward premia on 
thedollar had risen to 3.3 percent annudised, 
the impact of which was felt in terms of the 
local currency gaining agunst dollv after 
a decline during the previous week. 

The lull in call rates was proved transient 
when the rate started Irardening from 
Novendrer IS onwards tiR Noveti^ 22. 


The tighmess in the call market and the 
sttbsecpsent upward movement in ratescould 
be attributed mainly to (i) luu^over in the 
last fortnight’s panic covering m the end 
forcing banks to go in for etfty covering qf 
CRR ravthe second fortnight ending with 
the rqmrting Friday on November 25 as the. 
banks expect a massive outflow of Rs 2,900 
crore from the market (Rs-2;400 ctore for 
PSU disinvestments and Rs SOO.crore for 
subscription to government qfindia securities 
asfiratmontUy iiistidfflent);(ii)lwiks whiefi 
had eaifier avaRed ndiiiarice fttmt the 
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Reserve Bank bad alto started borrowing; 
irom call money market to pay back to the 
Reserve Bank, (in) sizeable borrowing by 
a particular south-based bank even at 11 per 
cent throughout the fortnight; and (tv) an air 
of uncertainty introduced into the system as 
a result of impending bulk capital issues and 
the RBh open market operations which have 
tended to unsettle the market sentiment 

However, the last tew days of the month 
saw some stability m the call rates, they 
experienced considerable easing dunng late 
trading hours of November 22 when the 
rates fell to 5 per cent The downward 
movement in call rates continued till 
November 25 In the remaining part of the 
month, call rates remained in the rage ol 5 
to 7 per cent until November 29 and came 
downto6pcrcenlnnNovcmbcrW(Tablc I) 

RBI’s RiPiianiASi AonaiNS 

Though the RBI has continued with the 
policy of providing the banks with an outlet 
tor short-term I iquidity management through 
the repurchase auction arrangements 
(Repos) the number and amount of bids 
offered and/or accepted have drastically 
come down (Table 2) With the RBI under¬ 
taking active sate operations in government 
sccuntics and also along with the Repo 
tai ilities permitted in a select band of govem- 
meni paper with sizeable amount ouistand 
mg, the role of this specially designed repo 
airangementissiirclodecline Also,despite 
the av.ulabilit\ ot this tacilitv the fluctiia 
tions m call money latcs as between the 
reporting and non teporting Fridays have 
generally icmained as wide as ever 

Primary Issiiis 
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TaacE Z RBFs Rbpuumasc (Rero) Auctions 


(Rupees M trore} 


Date of 

Repo 
Pened in 

No of Days 

Bids 

Tendered 

Bids Accented 

Cut-off 

Auction 

No 

Face Value 
(Rs) 

No 

Face Value 
(Rs) 

Repo Yieid 
Rate (Per Ont) 

1991 

October 1 

12 

25 

4517 

16 

1750 

6 50 

October 15 

14 

49 

4628 

36 

1628 

6 50 

October 29 

17 

42 

1165 

10 

2510 

650 

November 12 

II 

29 

1059 

M 

2052 

6 50 

November 26 

14 

21 

2915 

4 

2185 

650 

1994 

October 14 

14 

6 

195 

1 

70 

7 00 

October 2tt 

14 

12 

I24S 

5 

225 

6 50 

November II 

14 

7 

115 

1 

75 

650 

November 25 

14 

1 

210 

1 

• 50 

675 




Tauls 1 

Auctionsof9I DayTrfasurvBius 

iRupeei m iron) 

Dale of 

Auction 

Notified 

Amount 

(Rs) 

Bids Tendered 
No Face 

Value 
(Rs) 

Bids Accepted 
No Face 
Value 
(Rs) 

Subscnption 
Devolved 
on RBI 
(Rs) 

Cut-off 

Pnee 

(Rs) 

Cut-off 

Yield 

Rate 

(Per Ciait) 

1991 







w 


November 5 

150 

16 

305 

14 

290 

60 00 

9798 

8 25 

November 12 

2(K) 

12 

276 

2 

200 

0 

98 00 

6 16 

November 19 

200 

8 

251 

8 

200 

0 


850 

November 29 

200 

27 

419 

21 

200 

0 

97 89 

8 62 

1994 









Novcinbei 2 

250 

15 

412 

8 

250 

0 

97 97 

829 

Noveiiibor 11 

250 

40 

549 

6 

225 

0 

97 98 

8 25 



(1) 

(25) 

(1) 

(25) 




November 17 

250 

26 

197 

25 

187 

3800 

97 90 

8 58 



(1) 

(25) 

(1) 

(25) 




November 25 

250 

14 

1405 

26 

115 75 

109 25 

97 86 

8 75 



(1) 

(25) 

(1) 

(25) 





Fables I and 4 present data on ihc month s 
auctions by the KBI in respect ol 91 -dav and 
f64-dav iieasury hills TowanJs the second 
halt ol November when the money market 
taced siringciity m liquidity and also found 
scope tor alternative investment asonucs in 
more attiaclivc govenimeni secuiKics the 
attrac lion ol these instruments seems in have 
waned the amounts oftcied tor their 
sabscriplion wen* meagre and their cut oft 


Noiex Figures in brackets represent numbers and amnunts of non compeutive bids vrhich are not 
included in ihc total 


Tasu 4 Auctions OF 3(i4-UArTRFASiiRS Buis 


(Rupees M iron) 


Dale of 
Auction 


Bids Tendered 


No 


Face Value 
iRs) 


Bids Accepied 


No 


Cut-off Cut-off 
Face Value Pnee Yield Rate 
(Rs) (Per Cent) (Per Cent) 


yield latcs slightly tirmed up (see also 
Graph B) On the other hand as explained 
earlier, the subscnplion ‘or the 8-ycar partly 
paid sccunty was overwhelmingly large 
Likewi se resptinse for the K Bl ’ s open market 
operations in long-dated securities has been 
exceedingly gmxl As the presence ot a wide 
arvy ot matunttes m government paper is 
helpful in providing some depth into the 
government secunties market, some issues 

1991 

Novemhei 10 
November 24 

1994 

November 9 
November 21 

6) 

57 

45 

16 

1107 25 
2001 00 

44900 

29000 

18 

24 

15 

21 

147 50 
81500 

188 00 

229 00 

8994 

89 95 

91 13 

91 29 

11 19 

11 17 

9 49 

954 

Tam i 1 Cau. Monsy Rates 



(Per t enl per annum) 

liciiK November 1994 






26 10 25(RF) 

18 ll(RF) 

4 

2911 

28(RF) 

21 

I4(RF) 

7 

Weekly range 6 11 11 25 0 25 

9 5-11 25 6 19 

5 25-9 25 

6-65 

0 5-6 

95-5 

11 75-0 5 

13 1075 

Weekcnd(Fnday) 9-6 2-0 25 

10 5-1125'' 11-6 

5 25-9 25* 

- 

05 

5 75-5 

0 5-1 

12-1075 

Weekly weighted 








average na 8 11 

V 79 7 41 

701 

na 

494 

675 

875 

1155 

DPMI lendmg rates 








(range) na na 

8 5-11 25 5 85 18 

5 5-9 25 

na 

575-225 

8 5-5 25 

525-11 5 

1023-125 


• tlWM/ HVaUMaa/, vwaauj uw* w.wrwirav 

Friday and Thursday being holidays, Wednesday data 
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Qt kmgKlated Mcurdiei wiUi imaunties of 
IS or 20 yean should also be helpiul, in the 
recent pmod no such tssues have been 
attempted 

SiCONIMRY MaRKFT 

The secondary market for money market 
instruments expenenced two distinct phases 
dunng the penod under review the initial 
phase as a carry-over of the peaking of 
demand and considerable firming up of (he 
pnces of various instruments wh^ich lasted 
for about 10 days, and thereafter none cable 
selling pressures particularly on government 
secunties and the UTI's Unit Scheme-1V64 
as a result ol the preparation by banks to 
conserve liquidity tor new floatalions ol a 
government secuniy and also paiticipation < 
in the RBI's open market operations In the 
latter phase, the impact ol reduced foreign 
exchange flows lollowingrestiaints on GDR 
inward remittances and the growing import 
surpluses had already begun to be felt in the 
stiain on liquidity in the monev market 

fflf Covetnmfnt Faptt 

The overall sire of secondary transactions 
in government (other than in the RBI’s open 
market operations) was generally higher in 
the lirst two weeks than in the subsequent 
two weeks Also, relatively larger amounts 
ol transactions took place in ^M^ay tieasury 
bills Mote significantly, reflec ting the nature 
of immediate liquidity requirements there 
were si/eable repurchase transactions in 164- 
days treasury bills As against an amount of 
Rs 215 crorc in the second week, the Repo 
transactions in this instrument aggregated 
Rs 1,204 crorc in the third week and Rs 127 
crore in the loutth week ot the month 

As has been the rase m the recent months 
the bulk ot the secondary transactions in 
dated government secunties took place in 
cun veripd securities Amongst them the most 
actively traded secunties were 12 50 per 
cent 2004, II 75 pet cent 2001 and 12 75 
per cent IW6 The pnces ol these secunties 
reached the highest levels of Rs I OS 50, 
Rst02 40 and Rs 104 60. respectively 
around November 8/10 Thereafter the 
securities lacing selling prcssuies ex¬ 
perienced declines in pnces, by the last week 
o| the month the prices ol these secunties 


had fallen to Rs 104 46. Rs 102 17 and 
Rs 102 85,respectively Inicothermostofllen 
traded, though in small amounts, paper, 
namely, 7cro coupon bund 1999 obtained 
a pnee ot Rs 64 10 in the first ph.isc but Icll 
to a low ol even Rs 6195 in the lourth week 
ol the month 7 here were more acute selling 
pressures on the 164-day treasury bills, 
notably those malunng in February 1995 
and March 1995 As a result the weighted 
average ot YfM on the TB maiming on 
February 17,1995, for instance, rose sharply 
liom 8 96 per cent in the third week to 9 40 
per cent in (he last week ot (he month In 
the wake ol growing liquidity in the preced¬ 
ing months the hanks had built a si/cMble 
purtlolio ot 164-day treasuiy bills bin the 
tight conditions in the latter part ot the 
month made them dispose ol a part ol their 
portfolio 

(6) Yield Curve Behavioui 

Graphs C to E depict the behavioui of 
yield curves 7 he data used lor these giaphs 
arc presented in Appendix 7ahlc which 
captures the secondary transactions in all 
types ol treasury bills and government 
securities during four weeks ol October 
November 1994 The YTM presented in the 
table for each week in respect ol individual 
scrips rcpicsents the*weighted aserage ot 
YTM ot all daily transactions ot each scrip 
the weights being the amounts ot 
transactions, such weekly weighted avciages 
have also been worked out for groups of 
scrips Finally, these weekly weighted 
averages have been combined to produce 
monthly weighted averages ot Y7 Ms lot the 
month ot November 1994 in respect ol each 
senp as well as groups ot sciips As the 
transactions on individual days and even in 
weeks aie tew and tar between covenng 
fewer scrips the term structure ol interest 
rates represented by the yield curve depicting 
the relationship among i merest rates on bonds 
ot difierent maturities is better highlighted 
with yield curves drawn for a week ot a 
month, the weekly or monthly YTMs serve 
appropriately as a surrogate tor yield curves 
toi tte point in time 

The second halt of November saw the R6 i 
undertaking aggressive open market 
operations essentially in one governmeni ol 


Indm paper (tI 50 per cent. 2006). As 
Appenchx Table indtcales and also pointed 
out earlier, it has been dune at the ht^st 
yield I atw of 12 05 percent when the weighted 
average ol YTMs hwall other dated secunties 
was only II 16 per cent in the third week 
and 11 20 per cent in the touith week 
(excluding 7cro coupon bonds) .Secondly 
subsequent to the intioduction ot the open 
maiket opciations the yield rates on treasury 
bills and govc*mmcnt secunties finned up 
rather significantlv The average yield rates 
on 164-day treasury bills which skxmI at 
9 11 pel cent in the lust week and 9 18 per 
ten! in the second week, shot up to 9 17 per 
cent and iurthcr ni 9 78 percent lot the third 
and loutlh weeks respectively Likewise, 
the weighted avciage ul yield rales on dated 
goveinmcnt secunties which were at II 18 
per cent and 11 01 per cent dunng the first 
two weeks, rose to II 16 per cent and 11 20 
per cent, respectively, in the last two weeks 

A comparison ol the yield cui ves depii led 
in Graph C (1(4-day treasuiy bills) and 
Graph D (dated secunties) is illiiminaliiig 
The curve loi 164 dav treasuiy bills shows 
somewhat enatic tiehavioui of yicldiatesloi 
dtlleienl matuntics which is more aielli’ction 
ot (he relative absence ot depth in the market 
(or such TBs otheiwise as expected the 
yield curve loi the treasuiy bills s upward 
sloping with YI Ms for immediate maturity 
bills ccrtainlv lower than those lot ilie bills 
maturing about a scat heme 7h( yield lo 
maturity i urvi lor dated sec unties wheihei 
base'll on weighted aveidgc (oi ihc monih 
(Graph D) oi that tor llie List week (Grapti 
b) has a pa diclahie smiMith upw ard sloping 
paticin 1 ikewise the cutrcnl yield curve 
appiiwches the yield lo niaUintv curve lor 
secunties ,it the longei end ol the m.iiuniv 
structure (Graph D) 

U) FSf/ fiondi 

In tlie (Hist ctcdil policy era ol intcrc’st rate 
hbcidlisation therehasoccurredaperceptiblc 
shilt in the investois prcfeiences in lavoiii 
of lax-lrec bonds wv « vn taxable bonds 
The lax-licc P.Sl' bonds arc mostly tavouied 
by banks and mutual funds as subsequent 
uiHodding of them to corporate bodies is 
casici Although corporates can directly 
subscribe to tax irec bonds then chances ot 
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t)e«.npt(Hs 




Week Endine Amount (Runecs. crore) 

• 



26 .10 

_25__ 

18 

II 



4 

Order 

Traded 

Order 

Traded 

Order 

(faded 

Order 

Iroded 

Ordei 

fraded 

1 Treasury Bills 











A 91 day Bills 


- 

- 



- 

10 


15 


B 164 day Bills 

160 

25 

417 

54 

115 

20 

162 

10 

15 

- 

Sub-total Traded value 

160 

25 

417 

54 

115 

20 

172 

10 

10 


2 GOI Dated Secunties 











A Converted 

141 

61 

509 

57 

145 

15 

101 

20 

I2U 

18 

B Regular 

174 

8 

60 

- 

20 

- 

120 

20 

V) 

15 

C Zero Coupon 

14S 

12 

17 


70 

5 

165 

49 

10 

- 

Sub lotal Traded value 

S81 

81 

606 

57 

215 

20 

586 

89 

160 

11 

1PSU Bonds 











A Tax free 

40 

7 

216 

21 

10 


24 

10 

10 

2 

B Taxable 

66 

1 

99 

10 

- 

- 

7 

- 

28 

10 

Sub-total Traded value 

106 

8 

115 

n 

10 

0 

11 

10 

18 

12 

4 Boat rate bonds 

21 


29 

- 



51 


21 

*- 

Grand total (votume) 

868 

116 

1187 

* 144 

160 

40 

840 

109 

249 

45 
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A»eN»x f Mie: Sbconoaky Mcwkv MAinan OWhationh: RBr» SOU Data 


DexcriptioiU 


November H 


entv on Aqua 


(Amman in rupets iimm) 


Total for the Month 


Aim YTM CY Amt YTM CY Amt YTM CY Amt YTM CY Amt YTM CY 


1 TrcBMKT Btihi 















AVl-OayBUk 















i) Nov 12. 1994 

. 



- 

- 

135.74 

10.31 


22.00 

5.98 


157.74 

971 


it) Nov 19.1994 

- 

. 


- 

- 

- 

- 


20.00 

7.53 


20.(X) 

7 53 


tii) Dec M. 1994 

- 

. 


.3.81 

8.67 

. 



- 

- 


3.81 

8.67 


Vi) ian 28, 1995 

• 



- 

- 

0.06 

8.76 


- 

- 


0.06 

8.76 


v) Fbbb. 1995 




- 


1.04 

8.31 


- 

- 


1.04 

8.31 


Sub-total (volume) 

B 564-Day Bills 

* 

• 


3.81 

8.67 

136.84 

10.29 


42.00 

6.72 


182.65 

9.44 


Vi) Nov 25.1994 

. 

- 


. 

- 

20.00 

9.78 


10.00 

8.27 


30.IX) 

9,28 


V) Dec 9,1994 

13.00 

8.73 


20.00 

8.08 




- 



33.00 

8..34 


vii) Jon 6, 1995 

- 



I8..38 

8.97 

1.42 

8.77 


5.20 

9.23 


25.00 

9.01 


ixi Feb 3. 1995 

- 

- 


- 

- 

50.00 

9.14 


- 

- 


50.00 

9.14 


*) Fbb 17. 1995 

19.00 

9.40 


22,24 

8.96 

105.57 

9.09 


65.00 

9.11 


211.81 

9.11 


xi) Mar .3. 1995 

25.(K) 

9.76 


15.00 

9.34 

50.00 

9.01 


10.00 

9.42 


100.00 

9.29 


xii) Mar 17,1995 

1,66 

9.13 


- 

- 

75.00 

9.11 


- 



76.66 

9.11 


xih) Apr 3.1995 

10.00 

9.92 


- 

- 

- 

- 


- • 



10.00 

9.92 


xiv> Apt 28, 1995 

- 

- 


I.5.(X) 

8.91 

10.00 

9.27 


- 



25.00 

9.05 


XV) May 12. 1995 

25.00 

9.77 


- 

- 

- 



- 



25.00 

9 77 


XV) May 26. 1995 

- 

- 


25.00 

9 85 


- 


- 



25.00 

9.85 


xvi) Jun 9. 1995 

.50.00 

9.92 


45,00 

9.92 

30-00 

9.36 


5.00 

9.30 


130.00 

9.77 


xvii) Jul 21. 1995 

- 

. 


- 

- 


- 


5.00 

9.41 


5.00 

9.41 


xviii) Aug 4, 1995 

20.00 

9.99 


- 

- 


- 


- 

• 


20.00 

9.99 


xix) Aug 18. 1995 

20.00 

10.04 


- 

- 


- 


- 

- 


20.00 

10.04 


XX) .Sept 1. 1995 

25.00 

10.00 


64.52 

9.56 

27 ..50 

9.49 


10.00 

9.48 


127.02 

9.63 


xxii) Oct n. 1995 

. 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 


1.51 

9.18 


1.51 

9 18 


xxii) (K-127.1995 

- 




- 

0.87 

9.17 


5.91 

9.20 


6.78 

9.20 


xxii) Nov 10. 1995 

1.35 

9.40 


- 


- 

- 


- 

- 


1.35 

9.40 


Sub-total (volume) 

210.01 

9.78 


225.14 

9..37 

.370..36 

9.18 


117.62 

9.13 ■ 


923 13 

9.36 


2 GOI Dated .Securities 








• 







A Converted (Per Cent; Year) 














i) I2.(X). 1995 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 25.00 

9.51 

11.75 

5.00 

9.63 

11.75 

30.00 

9.53 

11.75 

li) 12.75. 1996 

20.(K) 

I0..37 

I2..38 

20 00 

10.28 

12.36 25.01 

10.31 

12.36 

28.00 

10.36 

12.36 

93.01 

10.33 

12.36 

V) 11 75, 2001 

50.00 

11.30 

11.51 

20.00 

11.34 

11.53 50.00 

11.23 

11.48 

84.05 

11.25 

11,49 

204.05 

11,27 

11,50 

V) 12,.50.2(X)4 

17(K) 

11.69 

11.96 

40.00 

11.69 

11.96 75.20 

11.67 

11.95 

30.(K) 

11.70 

11.97 

162 20 

11.68 

11.96 

Suh-lotuI (volume) 

87.00 

11.16 

11.80 

80.00 

11.25 

11.95 175.21 

11.04 

11.85 147.05 

11.12 

11.76 

489.26 

11 12 

11.83 

B Regular (Per Cent: Year) 













11.62 

1) 12.30, 1998 

. 

- 

- 

10.00 

10.50 

11.63 9.50 

10.48 

11.61 

- 


- 

19..50 

10.49 

lit) 11,64,2000(11) 

10.00 

11.05 

11.35 

5.(X) 

11.03 

II..35 60.00 

11.01 

II..3.3 

10.00 

11.02 

11.34 

85 .(XI 

11.02 

11.33 

tv) 12.08,2(X)I 

5.00 

11.16 

11.59 

- 


. 

- 

- 

10.00 

11,15 

II..59 

15.00 

II 15 

11.59 

V) 13 31,2001 

5.00 

11.46 

12.24 

. 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

.5.(X) 

11.46 

12.24 

V) 11.55.2002 

14.12 

11.49 

11.40 



- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

14.12 

11.49 

11.40 

vii) 11.30.2004 


. 





. 

- 

2.48 

11.93 

11.72 

2 48 

11.93 

11.72 

xiii) 11.50.2011 


- 

. 

- 


* r 

- 

- 

15.00 

11.84 

II 79 

15.00 

11.84 

11.79 

Suh-totaK volume) 

.34.12 

11.31 

11..54 

15.00 

10.68 

11..54 69.50 

10.94 

11..37 

37.48 

11.44 

11 61 

1.56 10 

li.tl 

11.48 

(A+B)* 

121.12 

11.20 

11.72 

95.00 

11.16 

11,89 244.71 

II.01 

11 71 

184.53 

II 18 

11.73 

645.36 

11 12 

11.75 

C Zero Coupon (Per Cent: Year) 













i) 0.00,1999 

20.00 

11.05 

10.75 

30.80 

10.96 

10.73 81.00 

10.93 

10.74 

- 

- 

- 

131.80 

10.96 

10.74 

D RBI's Open Market 














Operations (l^r Cem: Year) 











1520.00 

12.05 

11.90 

(i) II.SO. 2006 

515.00 

12.05 

11.90100.5.00 

12.05 

11.90 


- 


• 

* 

(A+B+C+D) 

656.12 

11.86 

11.83 

1130.8 

11.95 

11.87 325.71 

10.99 

11.47 184.53 

11.18 

11.73 2297.16 

11.73 

11.79 

3 REPO® 












303.00 



(i) 91-DavTBill 

30.00 

- 

- 

72.00 

- 

-201.00 

- 

- 

• 





(ii) .364-Day T Bill 197.00 

- 


1052.00 

- 

- 14.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1263.00 

* 


(iii) Covt Securities 












180.00 



12..50 2004 

100.00 


. 

H).00 


• 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

- 

' 

• 

Sub-total (volume) 

327.00 



1204.00 


215.00 



• 



1746.00 

" 

• 

0 Excluding RBI’s 14-day repos 













4 State Govt Securities (Per Ont; Year) 












8:2SJ&K 

SDL 1995 

8,25 Konuitalui 

0.01 

6.79 

8.17 

0.17 

6.84 

8.17 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

0.18 

0.11 

6.84 

6.91 

8.17 

8.17 

SDL 1995 


, 


. 



. 

. 

0.11 

6.91 

8.17 

8.25 HP SDL 1995 

0.04 

6.79 

8.17 

• ^ . 

- 

- 

- 

- 



- 

0.04 

6.79 

8.17 

9.56 

9.^ Mah SDL (998 

0.02 

9.11 

9.56 

• - 

- 

- 


• 

• 

• 

• 

0.02 

9.11 


(Cantdt 


BctAoniic and Pbiitidd Deie(iii(()|er^,l^ liMM, 










Aivpaaix Tabu: SgcondarvMonev MMacETOi«i«ATWNs:TtBI’$SGL Data (Cown'i) 

(Amiuntinniititi'Vfmi 


Descriptions 


Week Endina November 1994; Yield to MiMuriiv on Actual TrodinB 



Total for the Momh 


25 



18 



II 



4 


of November 1994 


Amt 

YTM 

CY 

Amt 

YTM 

CY 

Ami 

YTM 

CY 

Amt 

YTM 

CY 

Amt 

YTM 

CY 

9.75 Bihar SDL 1998 




0.02 

10.156 

10.00 

. 



_ 


. 

0.02 

10.56 

l().(X) 

8.75 Ouj SDL 2000 
11.00 Bihar 

- 

- 


0.31 

10.39 

9.41 

• 


• 

0.14 

10.24 

9.35 

0.45 

10.34 

9.39 

SDL 2001 

0.02 

10.78 

10.89 


- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 


0,02 

10.78 

10.89 

ll.OOGttjSD2(X)2 
13.50 Moh 

- 

- 


• 


• 

1.07 

11.39 

11.22 

• 



107 

II..39 

11.22 

SDL 2003 

- 

- 


0.01 

11.06 

11.92 

0.10 

11.10 

11.95 

0.11 

11.10 

11.95 

0,22 

It.10 

11.95 

13.50 Cuj SDL 2003 

- 

- 



. 

- 

0 07 

11.44 

12.16 

- 

- 


0.07 

11.44 

12.16 

13.50 AP SDL 2003 

0.10 

11.09 

11.95 


- 



- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

0 10 

11.09 

11.95 

12.50 AP SDL 2004 

- 

- 


- 



. 

- 

- 

500 

11,97 

12.14 

5.00 

11.97 

12.14 

i2.50WB SDL 2004 
12.50 Kerala 

* 



0.05 

12..50 

12.50 

- 

- 

- 


- 


0 05 

12.50 

12,50 

SDL 2004 

13.00 Mah 

- 

* 


2.44 

11.77 

12.01 

“ 

- 

* 

- 

- 


2.44 

11.77 

12.01 

SDL 2007 

0.02 

11.80 

12.06 

. 

- 

- 


- 


- 

.. 

. 

0.02 

It.80 

12.06 

13.00 Raj SDL 2007 
13.00 Orissa 




* 

• 

• 

0.03 

II 91 

12 15 

- 


• 

0,0.3 

It 91 

12 15 

SDL 2007 




0.04 

11.87 

12.12 

0.17 

11.88 

12.13 

- 

- 


0 21 

11.88 

12.13 

Sub-iotal (volume) 0.21 

Grand total (volume) 1193.34 

9.92 

10.73 

3.04 

2566.79 

11.36 

11..53 

1.44 

1049.35 

11 44 

11.44 

5..36 

349.51 

II 80 

11 98 

lO.tlS 
5158 99 

It .58 

II 74 


(-) means no trading YTM per cent = Yield to maturity in percentage per annum CY percent = Current yield in per cent per annum * Yield rates 
used for the graph. 

Notes: I) Yields are weighted yields, weighted by the amounts of each transaction. 

2) Current yield to not been worked out for treasury bills. , 


allottnem aresliinmeras the banks and mutual 
funds bid for larger amounts and also get 
Arm allotments. This vs amply evidenced in 
the increased activity in the tax-free bonds 
in the secondary market. As seen from 
Table 5. the offered value of tax-free bonds 
at the NSE increased noticeably; likewise 
the traded amount. Simultaneously, the 
interest rate on tax-free bonds is steadily 
falling. In September, NHPC raised Rs 100 
croreof tax-free bonds at lO.S per cent, but 
recently the REC has offered Rs 20 crore 
at 9 per cent, that is, at a full 150 basis points 
lower. 

(d) CPs and CDs 

The secondary market in other money 
mailcet instruments such as. commercitd 
paper (CP) and certificates of deposits (CDs), 
continued to remain lukewarm. The primary 
maikei for CP, however, showed buoyancy 
with fresh issues of the paper on the rise, 
disproving mafket expectations to the 
contrary after the new credit policy which 
sought to delink CP from the cash credit 
system. Although figures were not available, 
there were many renewals in CPs despite 
discontinuance of the standby arrangement 
with cash credit by the Reserve Bank in its 
October credit policy. According (o an 
estimate, the number of issues (new and 
renewals) during November was about 73 
aggregating over Rs 700 crore. 

The rates of CPs also firmed up in the 
aftermath of the new credit policy. C!Ps 
which were earlier being issu^ at below 
12.5 levels, now cost over 14 per cent with 
banks deciding to levy some Torm of 
underwriting fees. Despite this, the CI^s’ 
maiket witnessed buoyancy as there is still 
a gap of over 1.5 percenti^ points between 
the cost of CP and that of cash credit. This 
only proves the utility of this instniment to 
the corptnate sector. It also indicates that 


with the integration of various segments of 
the financial sector, borrowers will freely 
choose among the several options available 
to them ranging between marketable debt, 
non-markctabic debt and equity. 

A number of corporate bodies have 
planned the issuance of floating rate notes 
(FRNs) linked to the cut-off yield rates on 
364-day Treasury bills. 

fc) Inter-Corporate Deposits 

The interest rate in the inter-corporate 
deposits market firmed up towards the end 
of November. Rates ranged from 14-16 per 
cent for A+ companies to 16.50-18 per cent 
for B-i- to A companies and 18.50-20 per cent 
for B rated companies. 

(/) UTI's Operations 

The news of the Unit Trust of India's plan 
to introduce an open ended fund especially 
for the corporate sector came towards the 
end of the month. Akin to US-64 in all other 
respects, US-9S will be different only in that 
it will be a vehicle only for the corporate 
sector. Unlike the US-64 scheme, US-9S 
will not be allowed to make term loans out 
of the funds collected. The prices of US-9S 
will be closer to its net asset value. 

It may be mentioned here that the US-64 
scheme was widely used by the corporate 
sector for tax shelter on dividend income 
until the Budget of 1993-94sought to abolish 
this in phases. As a result, over 80 per cent 
of the total corpus under this scheme was 
held by the cordate sector till June 1991. 
After the ^lition of the tax benefit and with 
UTI actively dissuading the corporate 
investments in this scheme, the share of 
corporates in the coipus had been somewhat 
reduced to 63 per cent by 4une this year 
(though out of an enlarged corpus of 
Rs 22,000 crore). Now with a separide 
scheme for the corporates availrivle, the 

' ScOTiotnk 


prices of US-64 will hopefully .stabilise 
which will benefit the individuals. However, 
the popularity ol the new scheme will be 
based on its having the same liquidity and 
other advantage.s as the US-64 .scheme. The 
NSE ha.s deferred to list the U.S-64 units 
planned earlier and proposed instead to list 
US-95 scheme. 

ig) NSE Operations 

Tax free bonds such as IRFC. MTNL, 
IDBI and HUDCO continued to remain 
popular among traders at the National Stuck 
Exchange (NSE) during this month. In a 
generally subdued trading atmosphere, 
treasury bills, converted .securities and zero 
coupon bonds remained quite active. In fact, 
on a single day (November 10), the total 
order value of converted securities worth Rs 
81 crore was noted on NSE. The interest in 
treasury bills and converted securities was 
largely due to their shorter tenure. In a fluid 
interest rate environment, investors prefer 
not to gel locked in for a longer tenure paper, 
i By the middle of the month, NSE witnessed 
selling pressure in the debt market. This was 
mainly on account of the pressure in the call 
market. To ease this pressure, investors 
liquidated their shorter duration assets at a 
small premium. 

After the RBI's directive to banks regard¬ 
ing banning of brokers in government se¬ 
curities trading and prompting them to use, 
die transparent NSE for non-b^k de^s, the 
total order value of deals on the NSE showed 
a sudden' spurt, from Rs 185 crore on 
November 22 to Rs 346 crore two days later. 
The tout traded vidue, however, continued 
to remain me^re(Table5). Hie NSEstaited 
equity trading ftom the first week of 
November with about 2(X) scrips and size- 
ably enlarged die number soon thereafter; 
it proposes to expand die list to 500 com¬ 
panies by the end of.March 1995. 
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COMMENTARY 


Amendment of Patents Act 

Why Parliament Must Defeat It 

SPShukh 


Though the TRIPS agreement n supposed to provide a transition period, 
the government of India is required under the agreement to amerid the 
Indian Patents Act immediately, inter aiid, to grant exclusive marketing 
rights fo! pharnuH eulical and agricultural chemical products m favour of 
foreign patent-holdet s Sim e, for all practual purposes, granting 
ex< lusive marketing nghts hi// he as good as granting product patent 
protec non, parliament must defeat this amendment 


I 

(Hfc Mjrrakcsh Agiccmcnis have provided 
legal undr-ipinnings lot thr. inlLinatiunal 
oidtr pamiscd on ihr. prcscivalion and 
perpeiuation ot the protits and power ol the 
transnationalcorporalions rhewr igacmenls 
torsi an unequal ln.'at> on the third world 
I he intrusion into ind the sncupalion ot the 
sovcieign es ononiiL spaits ol ihi thud world 
(onulriis have hten tormally sanctioned 
under Ihist agreements All this has hern 
aciomplishbd with the tonnivtiite or lOn 
sent ol tin. govLrtim<.nts ol the thud world 
loiintnes 

For us in India this /iLvilopmcni is 
paniiularly poignant India had been in the 
vanguard ot the developing countries 
icsistingthciniti itionot this process Dunng 
theinitialycaisol ihi negotiations India had 
achieved a consideiahle degree ol success 
in withstanding the designs ol the 
governments ol the industnaliscd countiies 
and checkmating their moves India had 
leceived strong support Irom a number ol 
important countries Irom Latin America 
AincaandAsia Howevet asthcncgotiations 
progressed, the will ol the governments ol 
the third world tountnes weakened and 
ultimalel V they laced an unmitigated debacle 
T he industi laliscd countnes, paiucularly the 
US, have been able to push through their 
agenda totally and their transnational 
corporations have now the whole world 
opened up for them, as a market for their 
goods and services, as a field tor their 
tinancial forays, and as a hunting ground tor 
exploitation ot human and natural resources 

The draconian international diu.ipltnes 
devised during the Uruguay Round ol 
Negotiations in the entirely new and alien 
issues ol so-vices and Intellectual Property 
Rights have been fully integrated with the 
discipliitt of GATT under the over-arching 
structure ot the World Trade Organisation 
(WTO) agreement The establishment of a 
common dispute settlement mechanism 


providing tor cross retaliation across 
ditfcrent agreements has been designed to 
ensure eltective compliance with the new 
disciplines on the pan of the developing 
countries The amendment procedure 
provided in the WTO agreement will greatly 
tacilitate the priness ol bringing in more 
sui h new issues within its competence as the 
industi laliscd countnes may wish in response 
to the neo protectionist pressures building 
up in their economies This wilt make the 
new OAfT even more unbalanced and 
unequal from the viewpoint ot the third 
world Such an apprehension can no longer 
be dismissed as idle speculation The single 
mtndedness with which the labour standards 
and environment issues are being pursued 
by the industnaliscd couniiies in the course 
ot the preparatory process for ushenng in 
the WTO agreement constitutes in 
unmistakable curtain raiser oi what is in 
store lor the third world under the new 
dispensation What wc are witnessing is 
nothing short ol institutionalisabon of the 
ever expanding process of annexation of 
sovereign spaces ot the developing countnes 
in the sphere ol vital decision-making 

U 

To mask iis failure and to disguise its 
collaborationist role, the government of India 
unleashed a torrent ot propaganda It wps 
lull of hall-truths and hyperbole, ot 
obfuscation and doublespeak llieclactronih 
and the print media were abused 
unhesitatingly to project biased, one-sided 
verisons In parliament, the debates and 
discussions on the issue were delayed or 
sidelined When they did take place, they 
suftered for want of adequate time And 
finally the procedural wrangles pnvented 
the emergence of a clear-cut expression of 
approval or disapproval by the members of 
dus far-reaching an crucial international 
treaty But all this did not succeed in stifling 
the stndent voice of the people opposing and 


resisting this agreement The whole spectrum 
ot political parties of the centre, the Right 
and the Lett have midiihsed and demonstrated 
^yond doubt the vast measureof the popular 
opposition to the treaty A campaign of civil 
disobedience was launched culminating m 
a wide-ranging general strike Organised 
and unorganised labour, white collar 
workers, agricultunsts. intelle^uals - all 
have expressed unambiguously tieii oppo¬ 
sition to what IS being imposed on the nation 
in the name of approving the treaty The 
govemmeni of India, however, has remained 
strikingly unresponsive to this upsurge On 
the contrary, it is hurrying through the process 
ol putting the tinal, irreversible seal on the 
process of approval by way of ratiflcation 
ot the agreement by lanuary 1, 1995 

III 

The most important implicatior oi the 
ratification is that wc stand formally obliged 
to ensure thal all over laws regulations and 
adminisiraiisc pnxedures are brought in 
conlormity with the obligations and 
provisions of the whole airay ol the 
Mariakesh agreements This will entail a 
wide ranging reonumation amendment and 
adjustment ol various laws regulations and 
procedures A part ot this work was initiated 
and accomplished by the government of 
India by bringing in new legislation on 
copyiigius amending the Trademarks Act 
drastically recasting the provisions and 
procedures under the borcign Exchange 
Regulation Act ai^ dismantling a number 
of administrative {mlu les and procedures in 
the area of industrial licensing and foreign 
lollaborations All this w as done m the name 
u( 'liberalisation and integration with the 
global economy butinem-vt it wasadvaiKe, 
unilateral implementation ot the provisions 
ol the new (3ATT even before it formally 
came into existence 

rherc IS another dubious dimension oi 
this jirocess which needs to be cxjioscd On 
the one hand the government is squandering 
the negotiating advantage it could well use 
m some vital areas ot negotiations which are 
still conunuing An example is the hurried 
announcement ot the new poluy on 
telecommunications We may leave aside 
We the substantive question ot the opening 
up of the basic telecommunications sector 
which raises a number of tundaincmal and 
vital issues in the areas ot technology, 
employment, foreign exchange outflows, the 
impact on the cross-subsidisation of the 
expansion of the network in the rural and 
backward areas and. finally, nauonal security 
Let us examine only the impact of the 
announcement on the negotiating process 
under the General Agreement on Trade m 




Service (GATS). Under GATS, three areas 
arc still under negotiations; Movement of 
Natural Persons, Basic Telecommunications, 
and Financial Services. The government has 
tieen claiming that the area of the movement 
of natural persons is of immen.se advantage 
to India and they are pursuing these 
negotiations to improve access to employ¬ 
ment opportunities in the industrialised 
countries, in the otheriwo areas, presumably 
we have little to gain but much to fear by 
way of our being forced to give more and 
more access to the industrialised countnes. 
This being so, the kind of opening up of 
access to foreign companies that has been 
announced in the new telecommunications 
policy amounts to unilateral surrender of the 
possible bargaining chip that we could have 
used to our advantage to gain concession in 
the area of our interest, viz. Movement of 
Natural Persons. 

On the other hand, the transition period 
facility of which the government made so 
much in justifying its .supine stance in the 
negotiations on the intellectual property 
rights is being summarily renounced, at 
least, in the area of the sui generis legislation 
on the protection of plant varieties. 
Indications are that notwithstanding the 
clear availability of at least a five-year 
period for devising such legislation, the 
government is rushing ahead formulating 
such legislation for parliamentary approval 
.sooner rather than later. Leaving aside the 
substantive issues that the proposed 
legislation raises and many concerns voiced 
in informed circles as well as by vast 
sections of agriculturists, it is patently 
unwise and detrimental to national interests 
to rush such far-reaching legislation when 
no compulsion exists for such unseemly 
haste under the provisions of the agreement 
on trade-relai^ aspects of intellectual 
property rights (TRIPs). 

IV 

Notwithstanding all the claims made by 
it in regard to the .so-called gains in the 
shape of the transition periixl under the 
TRIPS agreement, the government of India 
is obliged under Article 70 (paragraphs 8 
and 9) of that agreement to ensure that on 
or before the date of entry into force of the 
WTO agreement, i e, January 1. 1995, the 
Indian Patents Act ot 1970 stands amended 
in two fundamental, substantive respects. 
First, a mechanism will have to be in place 
to receive applications for product patents 
in respect of i^armaceutical and agricultural 
chemical piquets and to examine them for 
eventual grant of such patent protection 
as soon as the product patent is incorpo¬ 
rated in the Act. Second and more im¬ 
portant. exclusive marketing rights will 
have to be granted for a period of five years 
(after marketing approval is given) for 


pharmaceutical and agricultural chemical 
products in favour of the foreign potent- 
holders who have applied for and olMained 
product patents and marketing approval for 
such products in other member countries of 
WTO alter the WTO agreement comes into 
force. 

For all practical purposes the exclusive 
marketing rights would be as goixl as product 
patent protection. These rights will create 
monopolies, increase dependence on imports, 
lead to enhancement of prices and adversely 
impact the development of indigenous 
industry in the crucial areas of 
pharmaceuticals and agricultural chemical 
products. Titus what the TRIPS agreement 
is supposed to have ‘given* in the shape of 
the transition period of 10 years for 
implementing the product patent protection, 
has been ‘taken away' substamially through 
the requirement of providing ‘exclusive 
marketing rights’ in crucial areas. Unlike 
many other changes of policies and 
proc^ures required to be brought about to 
fulfil the test of conformity with new GATT, 
the requirement of Article 70 (8) and (9) of 
the TRIPS agreement cannot be fulfilled 
suneptitiousiy or by an executive fiat. The 
government will be obliged to bring forth 
legislation to amend the Indian PbtenLs Act 
of 1970. And such amendment cannot be put 
through except with the approval oi both 
the houses of parliament. What is more, the 
amendment will have to be in force on or 
before January I, 1995. Reportedly, the 
government is busy finalising the draft 
legislation for introduction in and approval 
of parliament well before the crucial date of 
January 1, 1995. 

The time has come to crystallise the popular 
opposition into an effective, sharp-edged 
parliamentary action of defeating the 
amendment. Granting or refusing approval 
to the amendment is squarely and exclusively 
the pnvilege and the prerogative of the 
legislature. The executive can in no way 
bypass the authority of parliament which is 
.supreme in this regard. 

V 

When this is done, an entirely new vista 
will open up. The empty pica often urged 
by the government and its apologists that 


‘There Is No Aliernative* will stand 
exposed. The rhetoric of ‘can we really 
afford to walk out of WTO'.’* will be proved 
to be wha* it is, viz. a misleading question 
raised only to we^en the will. 

By viitueofthesingular action of defeating 
the amendment, parliamem will have taken 
the whole controversy and debate to a new, 
higher level - from the helplessness of the 
executive and the rhetoric of the vested 
interests to a clear definition of what must 
be defended in the national interest. When 
thi.s happens, alternatives will start unfolding. 
Such alternatives cover a wide range. An 
alternative may emerge in the shape of 
exploring specific amendments to some 
elements of the Marrakesh Agreement or it 
may meanconsiderationofa wai verm India's 
favour. It may, in the last analysis, arise in 
the shape of a challenge to be faced by the 
entire membership of WTO in con.sider and 
decide whether to exercise the ultimate 
sanction of ouster against India by mobilising 
three-fourths majority for the purpose. It 
is inopportune and unnecc.ssary to dwell on 
the question of a specific alternative at this 
stage. What is important and essential Uiday 
IS to let the world know what our national 
intere.st demands and how determined we 
are to defend it. 

VI 

In this context, the National Working 
Group on Patent Laws has appealed to all 
honourable members ot parliament to defeat 
any move to amend that Act. and thereby 
send a message across the globe that India 
cannot be taken for granted in matters 
affecting its vital national interest and while 
India has been and always will be placing 
Its national interests m the context of a 
wider vision of the well-being ot humanity. 
It cannot be a party to a patently unequal 
treaty, unless it is suitably modified. 

All concerned citizeas who have been 
opposing the new GATT have a duty to 
endorse this appeal and urge their 
representatives in parliament to act in unison 
in defence of the nation's sovereignty. In the 
Rajya Sabha, where the ruling party is in 
minority, it should not be a difficult task for 
the opposition to block the passage of the 
amendment. 
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Large Projects: For Whose Benefit? 

Donu Roy 


For decades now lar^e projects have been uprcHrtmg thousands of people, 
and little has been done to rehabilitate them 


THE Kerala Shastra Sahitya Pan shat was 
bum in a cradle ot high literacy within a 
people eager to reach out tor information 
and the cmancipalion that it bnngs Sonic 
20 years ago the Panshat organised a national 
conference at Tnvandrum to spread the 
messageol ’Science torStKial Revolution’ 
in mid-August ot this year the All India 
People’s Science Network a direct 
descendant ot the Panshat organised a 
consultation at New Delhi on the Sardar 
Sarovar Proiect to discuss among other 
things whether the height ot the dam could 
he lowered to substantially icduc c the number 
ol people to he displaced when ihe giant 
reservoii eventually gets tilled 
At this c onsultation an unusual proposition 
was ollcred by one ot the participants 
Displacement, he said was as much one ot 
tiic dec/g/ierZobjectives ot the dam as powci 
or iingation It (leatcd the pool ol cheap 
lahoui ncc'ded by other development 
activities such as industry and agiicultute 
Hence demands such as lowcnng the dam 
height or complete rehabilitation ot the 
displaced population would it met, in fact 
defeat the purpose ol the dam itself As 
expected, this proposition raised a storm ot 
protest in paiticiilai two gentlemen who 
had been with theC’cntral Watci Commission 
were deeply hurtal the implied’conspiracy’ 
in which they were alleged to have been 
,u.i ompliccs Othersquestumedthe rationale 
lof puxiucing more tabouicis in a country 
alieady buidencd with a surfeit ot un¬ 
employed and undeiemployed people Still 
uilwis doubled tiic truth ol the proposition 
iiscit and cautioncci ’scientists’ and 
tcchnoUigists against getting into sqch 
‘subjective’ areas It would, therctore, be 
interesting to examine what the record has 
to say - particularly from the point ot view 
ot the displaced persons themselves 
Pur instance, it has been estimated that in 
the 40 years Irom 1911 to 1990, 185 lakh 
people have been displaced - an average of 
4,60,(X)0 unfortunates every yeai Three out 
ot every lour have been ou&t^ by dams and 
77 per cent have been tnbals Only 29 per 
cent have been rehabilitated by government 
estimates, leaving 132 lakh people uprooted 
Irom their homes and desperate for whatever 
marginal work that comes their way 
The earliest trend-settci ot the multi¬ 
purpose projects, Bhakra, displaced 36,000 
hilt people, and the latest in the senes, Tehn, 


will oust up to 85 6(M1 Sardar Sarovar. when 
complete will dislodge over 1,00 000 What 
IS ama/ing, as the Moise Commission has 
noted IS that in the lace ot this long record 
ot inhuman behavtoui. the Narmada Water 
Disputes Iribunal was the first to propose 
giving land tor land in 1979, there was no 
rehabilitation policy tor any development 
project pnor to 1985. and to date, there is 
siitl no national resettlement policy Almost 
two crore people marginalised by 
development projects and the republic has 
made no attempt to consider how they can 
live with some dignity - is there something 
rotten at the core f 

incident alter incident in the expenenre 
ol the citi/cns of this republic records the 
odour ot malevolent design Activists ol the 
Auranga Bandh Virodhi Sangharsh .Samiti 
in south l^ihar have done their own study 
to dcmonstiatc how the Auranga dam will 
submerge 16 villages as against ihe 22 
claimed by the piojec l authorities Similarly, 
larmeis ot Kaliboi and .Sui of southern 
Rajasthan recount how their resources have 
slc,idily been transferred to the nch families 
of Ddaipur and Jodhpur “First’’, they say, 
‘Ihe conti actors came to take away our trees 
tor charcoal Ihen the rams diaincd away 
the soil to the plains Now the rock is being 
quarried to be sold in the cities of the west 
while the water is captured for supplying to 
the towns Eventually, when all else is gone, 
the trucks will come to take us away as 
bonded labour” 

Singrauli, the horrendous Energy City 
emerging at the border of Uttar Pradesh and 
Madhya Pradesh, is another hfcll-pit for the 
souls ot men. women andchildreq Ofatotal 
population ol 4 3 lakhs, two lakhs are 
displaced people, and one-third have been 
displaced more than once Activists of the 
Lok Hit Sangarsh Samiti esiimate that 90 
per cent of the temporary jobs arc with 
migrants, three out at every tour families 
have more than one person unemployed, and 
as many as 40 per cent ot the migrants are 
from Bihar 

The Bihari migration, in turn, has its roots 
in displacement there JOHAR activists, tor 
instince, in Chhotanagpur, have discovm'ed 
that 22 S lakh acres of land were alienated 
between 1960 to 1980 with the constniction 
of dams, mines, and industry in the mineral- 
rich region This obviously spurred the 
numbers of people entering the contract 




labour market->■ which rose dramatically 
from 9 per cent to 21 per coit in those 20 
years North Bihar was as badly affected 
although, theie was no matching 
mdustrialisation-the culprit here being flood 
protection wbrks In 1954, before these works 
began, 25 lakh hectares in the north Bihar 
flood plains were sub)ec t to annual Hooding 
By 1986, 3,400 km ol embankments had 
been constructed at a cost ol Rs 340 crore 
-and 65 lakh hectares wetc under water The 
Barb Mukti Andolan has documented how 
entire villages have switched from farming 
to fishing and how alt able-bodied persons 
have migrated in Ihe dismal search tor any 
work 

Engineers, policy-makers, and poittiaans 
may still claim that all these results were 
unanticipated, that displacement was an 
’unintended’ consequence ot then pet 
proiects But the histoiical record says 
something quite different Beginning with 
the Epidemic Commission of 1864, loll awed 
by the Canal Commission of 1885 and ' 888, 
the spirited protestsol Raja Oigambar Miner 
and L Ghosh prior to the 1890s, the 
Drainage Committee ot 190/ and the Flood 
Committee of 1928 - report after report lays 
down clear evidence ol the devastating 
impact ot projects on populations And, of 
course before independent India embarked 
on the construction of all those ‘modem 
temples’ from 1947 on a prophetic Kapil 
Bhattacharya warned repeatedly, with fact 
and figure, how the proposed dams, roads, 
and bridges would impovensh both nature 
and society Nobody listened Because, they 
said, there was not ’suffUaent evidence’ 

Well, almost halt-a-ceittCiry has passed 
since then How much more evidence will 
make a sut t ic lenc)’’Two crore ev lUed human 
beings, meticulously recorded dismal 
pioject peitormances and thousands ot 
reports on human nguu intnngements - 
and still the supporters of the megaprojects 
are not ‘aware’ ot the evidence’’ People’s 
organisations are now taking a leaf out of 
the book of the rulers “Ignorance”, they say, 
“is no defence in law" Just as much as tiw 
ousted fainter is supposed to know ot the 
Land Acquisition Aa and be able to read 
the English notice put up on the panchayat 
building, so the planners and technocrats 
are being alerted that they ignore the 
written record and the people’s ex¬ 
pressed experience only at their peril 
“Somewhere somehow”, argue those 
who have been beaten, jailed, and lerronsed 
for then beliefs, “the process of 
accountability must begin If the minister 
and the administrator arc so convinced 
that pushing people out of their homes 
will help the nation progress, then they 
should be around 20 years later to answer 
for their sins ” 





. Uttarakhand: Pawns in a Chess Game 


several haryans protested against this to 
the DM but no effective action bad been 


Bharat Dogra 

While the BJP is cfumpiomng the cause of a separate state of 
Uttarakhand for its own narrow interests and has gained the support of a 
number cf chauvinist regional groins, there is the danger that the real 
issues of the people of the region may si^er continued neglect. 

"QUESTION; Which chief minister of Uttar greater it it does nothing to expose the 
Pradesh (among all the chief ministers of the misdeeds of the opportunist and chauvinist 
post-independence period) has done a great as well as the direcbonless sections of the 
deal of work for the formation of a separate movement. 

state of Uttarakhand)? In particular it is important to ex pose and 

Answer; Mulayam Singh Yadav. condemntheanti-dalitattitudcsandactions 

Q; Which leader of Uttar Pradesh is singled of some sections of this movement. In 

Qutformaximumcriticismbythemovcment Narendranagar, an official of the home 

for the formation of the separate stale of guards named Harilal was in.sulted utter 

Uttarakhand? being dubbed 'reservationwalla' His lace 

A: Mulayam Singh Yadav.” was blackened and he was taken around 

This apparent paradox also gives a clue the town in this condition In Vikas Nagar 

to understanding the recent Uttarakhand asettlemcntulhanians was attacked Shops 

ttmvement in the eight Himalayan disincts ot cohhieis were burnt in Uitarkashi and 

of UP comprising the regions of Garhwal Pauri. In Dehradun the office of Bahujan 

(districtsofTehn.Paun.Uttarkashi.Chamoli. Samaj Party was burnt. The harijans ol 

Dehradun) and Kuraaon (Nainiial, Almura Simkhcivilluge.ncarPauri.wcrethrcatuned 
and Pidioragarh). When a movement tor the and asked to leave their village In 

formation of a separate hill state chooses as Uttarkashi district u harijan named Guhru 

its main villain the chief minister who has was forced to have his hair cut and woisc 

initiatedagreatdealofworkfortheformauon after the insult, he was forced to loiii die 

of the hill state, then questions have to he protest in which he had no interest l.atei 


taken till the time of writing. 

in Malas village of Narendranagar block 
(Tehri district) a teacher belonging to a 
backward caste was beaten up. In Nakot 
village (Tehri district) backward class 
teachers employed were forced by 
circumstances to leave the place. In addition 
highly provocative and outright obscene 
slogans have been widely used against leaders 
of harijans and backwards who enjoy 
wide.spread support at least among their own 
communities in Uttar Pradesh. Many weli- 
intentioned but not-so-wcll-iniormcd people 
who have supported the Uttarakhand 
movement are likely to immediately stop 
this support if they lake a look at these 
obscene slogans 

At present the movement has lost some 
ol Us earlier force. Still it is important to be 
on guard against the trends ot narrow 
regionalism, chauvinism and anti-daitt 
Icclings which have come to the toice at 
various levels in the movement At the same 
time the genuine struggles on livelihiKid, 
environment and swial reform issues should 
be supported, and 1 1 these genuine nKiveinctils 
lead to the need loi a sepaiate state then this 
should be welcomed But it the demand lor 
a sepaiate stale is based on chauvinism, 
narrow regionalism .ind anti-dalit Icclings, 
then this should he lesisted 


raised whether some concerns other thai^he 
stated one (of the formation of a sepqi^' 
state of Uttarakhand) have become citi^-' 
for certain important forces within 
movement. 

The Bhaitiya Janata Party (BJP) has 
emerged as an important torce within this 
movement. As far as the national leadership 
of this party is concerned, its most important 
aim IS to ensure the removal of Mulayam 
Singh Yadav from the chief ministership of 
Uttar Pradesh It considers Mulayam Singh 
to be the most important obstacle in its quesi 
for obtaining power in this crucial state. For 
the BJP, the Uttarakhand movement is a part 
of die wider game it is playing lor the removal 
of Mulayam Singh Yadav and the 
govemmoit led by him. In addition there is 
the support of some chauvinist regional 
groups who in earlio’ times had become 
notorious for their campaigns to cut forests. 
There is a real concern that the people of 
Uttarakhand should not be reduc^ merely 
to pawns in the practical chess game for the 
removal of Mulayam Singh’s government. 

One must hasten to add that there is also 
aprogressive element withinthe Uttaridchand 
movement which is trying to divert the 
energies of the movement towards solving 
the real 11 velilkwd and environmental issues. 
But as this section is relatively weak there 
is a risk that it will be used by other more 
powerful sections instead of itself playing 
a decisive role. This nsk will be ail the 
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Public Services for Urban Poor 
Report Card on 'Diree Indian Cities 

Samu«l Paul 

Hum ie\p<Hist\e are piihlu wi \ u c pnn ulei \ to the tweth of the utlxin 
fHKnr ^ Do the poor in oio t ilws have at < e\s u> infiaMnu lure and i ivit 
\ervit e\ in then lot ahlie\ * What tli> the\ \a\ about the adequat \ and 
quality of these seivit es* A t oiiipaniiivt aiialv\i\ of feedhtu k fioin \lum- 
dwellei \ III Ahmedahad. Haniioloie and hine 


THkKf' IS ,m ihuniljni.c ot studus on 
lndi.i s iidvoitv.illi'M.itKinpro^r.iiiiiiii's %oi 
iiiui.li IS known howcsci ihoul how llu 
[MUM h IV 0 hoiK. I lied trom the puhln sci v u es 
thdt povunmein hus piovidi.d holh in uih.in 
and ruial iieas ' Some ot llic sciviivs lu 
inirastiiu nil il and olhcis eni iil hasn nvu 
amenities In general these seivius iiiipati 
directly on the piixlnctisitv ol the pmn and 
on then atiiliiy to take adv inta|;coieiononi 
K opportunities Ovei the veais posetn 
iiKiii nis invcsud heavily in > vaiieiy ol 
public sv'vuc piovidirs Ihel.illci iic usually 
V V ilii lud in II ims ol then ouil.iss physic it 
nieasims ol outpiii and iinaniiii leiniiis 
Whciher in tact their seivices aic actually 
hem}! utilised by the (xior and whethei they 
meet tell needs .idequaiely aie not olien 
asked by inosiey ihi iiois roiisecjuenilv the 
outcomesaiidellcH.liyciiessot public invest 
inenis iie not ilways moniioied n lully 
known 

I Ins lepoii hxuMs on thi i Ikciiveness 
ot publii SI iviii s with s[xt I il n ten iice to 
the urban pmn I he underlyiiiL' approach is 
loelicttiiiloiiii limn I run 11 hi inhii themselves 
on asptiis ot cllcctiyeness lot whiili they 
aie the bi si ludecs How responsive lor 
example are public service piovidcis lo iIk' 
ncwds ol ihc mb in pmii ’ Do the pom in our 
c UK s nave ai cess to inliastiuduie and eiv n 
seivitt sin then Kii alines'What dothey say 
about the adeq laev and quality ol the 
SCI vices' Aiisweis to these questions are 
picseiiied below based on a com|>aialivc 
analysis ol the teedbaek liom slum dwelleis 
in three large cities namely Ahmedabad 
Bangaloie and Pune The purpose ol the 
study IS not only to see how India s public 
agencies aie serving the urban pool but iilso 
to assess the value ol etli/en tecdb.ick as a 
means to impilive public accountability and 
peiloi mailed 

The m.qoi tinchngs ol the study aie the 
lollowing 

* Pune le«ids in the salistaction ot the urban 
ptHii with then .icecss to most public and 
CIVIC scrvitcs Ahmedahad has the least 
salislied urban poor and Bangalore is in 
between 

* Sanitation is the least satislat lory ol all 
public services, accoiding to the urban 
pool in all three cities 

* In conliast to .iccess lo services icxistcmre 


ol l.iciliiKs lie iiby) the responsiveness 
ol public .leencics is i.iied as uns.itislac 
loiy by the mb in pool in <ill three cities 
Kul Pune IS bcllei in this lee.iid thin 
B.mgaloic iiul Mmied.ibid 
' Bangalore U ids m the prevalence ol coi 
rupiion III publu seivices I veiy thud 
si'ini dweller dealing with a public .igcn- 
ly piys sonic speed money whcicas 
only one in 17 lllic lowest) pays up in 
Punt 

^ Signilieani piopoiiionsol the mban pool 
ait wiltinc III n iv till household w.iicr 
l.ips .ind loileis m .ill Ihiec cities 
Slum ilwelleis consiiuitc he uly a thud ol 
ilic popul.ilion ol ihc mctropolilaii cities ol 
India today In Ahmedabad ^0 per cent ot 
the population is ic ported lo be located in 
slums In B ingalorc and Pune only a lilih 
ol the population is estimated to he in slums 
Ol the 62 million people living in the I? 
largest tines ol India nearly 20 million aie 
toiind in .irc.is c I issilied as slums I he slum 
popiilalioii ol the ihiee cilici undci study is 
esiimaled .it 2 7 milium or H S pei cent ol 
the total slum dwellers in the 12 largest 
cities Slums rcpiesent the concentration ot 
mban poverty in India though some non 
poor pel sons may also be lound lo be livuig 
111 such aicas simply because of the acute 
shoiiage ol housing 

Inloimation on the stale ot public service 
delivery and utilis.iiion in the ihiee cities 
was geneiaied thiough two well known 
lesearth methods The Inst consisted ot 
locus gioup discussions with slum 
dwellers in selected localities Fix us groups 
refer to small gioups ol people who are cn- 
couiagcd lo discus their common piohlems 
(in thiscaseabout public ortivic .ervices in 
then UKahtylinthc presence ol a tacilitator 
This method is paiiicularly tiselul lor 
generating qualitative intormalion and 
c ynclusions backed by consensus The 
sc eond source ol d.ila was a landom sample 
St rveyofpersonslivinginlhcslums Ilaincd 
investigalors miei viewed the mam income 
earner tnim the sclectcrl households using 
a structured but simple questionnaire I1ie 
nuinbei ol households visited by the 
invcsiigatois was T4() in Pune. TOl in 
Ahmedabad and T27 in Bangalore ' In each 
city, the sample was str<uificd by the age ot 
the slum or area lold and new) The standard 


crioi ol the sample using the towc'si sample 
spill IS no more than T4 per cent Male 
respondents dominated the gioup discus¬ 
sions .ind iiiteiviews except in fHine where 
women p.iriicip.ited moie .iclively than in 
othc’i iwo titles 

I imiAN I’ooR s Ar 11 ss HI Pi hi k Si «vk fs 

Walei elct lilt Its and sanitation wcic 
ideiiiitiedbysliiiii dwelleis in all three cities 
as services ol the hieliesi piioritv Public 
distribution svsieni tPDSt and health weic 
iK'xi III ordei ol inipoilaiice Res|xindents 
were asked about their access m these and 
other seivices anil the deeree lo which thev 
wcie s.iiisiK’d with then .iccess 

D.ita on availability vvi le not icicvani ol 
could not be genei.iied loi all items PDS 
shops loi inst.int e need not be lixatcd in 
a sliini Avail.ibiliiv should K inleiprctcd 
as ,1 measure ol access and is moie pertinent 
toseivicelacilitieslikcwatei taps electricity 
Ol toilets which tan be expected to be 
physically located within III ne.ii i lum In 
some i .ises data on saiisl,H iioiui old not be 
gathered 

Pune IS t le.iily tin leadei in lespe t ol iIr* 
availability and use ol almost all the public 
seivices The only exception is health 
l.it ilitics where in teinis ot avail.ibility only 

II per cent have said yes 1 his is not 
howevet suiprising .is hospitals and i limes 
need not be located in the proximity ot 
slums On the oihci hand Pune shows a 
leasonahiy high use ol health lacililics by 
Ihi pout .ind the hiuhesi level ol s iiisl.iction 
with this seivite 

Access to waiei PDS saniiation ind 
garbage services is the lowest in Fiangalorc 
Ahnied.ihad tanks lowest in electricity and 
stieei lights Inadc'qiiacv ol the basic 
amenities is ihe inaior underlying problem 
hiehlightcd by the icspondeiiis Thus in 
Ahnied.ih..d. (icoplc aie not able lo get no 
obic'ciion ceitilic lies trom the municipal 
coipoMiion a piiieqnisite lor gelling a new 
connection from the clcciricity company 

Pune IS ahead also in Ihe ciegiec ol slum- 
dwellei saiist.iction with access lo services 
except lor sanii.iiion and PDS Though 
utilisation by those with access to sanitation 
IS high only 24 pei cent ol the respondents 
are salislicd with the lacililtcs S.mitaiiim 
get the lowest niaiks trom olhei cities too 
The most widely condemned public service 
in all the three cities is sanit.ition While a 
majority ot pcoplcclaim that some sanitation 
tacilitics exist in their lnc.ility lackol water, 
and pool maintenance including inficquent 
cleaning seem to m.ikc piopci utilisation 
cxiicmcly dittiiult tor them Both 
Ahmedabad and Punt* give low m.iiks to 
PDS as a lesult ot then experience with 
adulteration ol food irregulai supplies and 
high prices 

Overall. Pune leads in terms ol the 
availability and use ol the public serviced 
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listed inTabIc 1 above and in the satislactinn 
ot slum-dwellers with access lo these 
services inrespeciol access to services such 
as hanks and police also. Pune is ahead ot 
thdothei cities Those who have inteiacted 
with the police in Pune slums have expres¬ 
sed full sjiistaction with the lesponsc 
they received This is a sinking finding 
that will examine in some detail in a laiei 
section 

Ahmedabud i omes last in terms ol both 
access to and satislaction with public scrv ices 
It has the lowest saiisl action scoics loi w atcr 
elcctncitv. PDS. and health Kangaloie tails 
in between Thetc is not a single seisice in 
which cither ot these c it ics i s t he leader w hen 
availability, use and satistaclion 4irv taken 
togethei Though in sanitation Bang.ilore 
and Ahmcdabad arc ahead ol Pune with 
respect to satislaclion, the numheis arc low 
and aicess levels are much below Pune s 

It IS cleat tioiii the analysis ot the public 
feedback picsemed .ibove that availability 
ol the inliastructiire mav no longer be the 
numbei one problem lacing the uiban pooi 
in many aie.is This is noi to imply ihai ihe 
issue ol access has been resolved The lad 
remains howevei th.ii in Ihe slums under 
study, a reasonable number ol w.nei taps and 
toilet Idcilities have been provided I an 
pnee shops have been licensed Sti ect lighting 
has been extended to slums Public agent les 
iindlheir stalI exist tomainiain these lacilities 
or to deliver the SCI vices Low saiislaction 
levels in scivices like sanitation waiei and 
PDS signal maioi problems ot reliability and 
equality in the operation and maintenance ot 
the facilities and sei vices The ellcc iiveness 
and ellicicney ot Ihe managemcni ot the 
intrastiucturc is not coinincnsuiatc with the 
public investments that have been made 
Furlhcrcs idcnce on this piobicm is pios ided 
below 

RUSPONSIVI Nl SS Ol I’llllllt AtiINtllS 

The utban poor who encounlet piobicms 
with the public sei vices discussed above aie 
less likely to approach the agencies in\ ol ved 
loriedrcssallhanmiciclleclasscilirens Slum 
dwclleis <ue less well inlormed about whal 
to do and aie less eiuk w ed with the resourc es 
time and contacts lequircd to solve then 
problems Olteii they do not have much 
conltdencc in the system and its tan ness For 
all these leasons, a smaller pictpcirtion ol the 
people in out sample seems to have intei acted 
with public agencies (sei vice pioviders) in 
contrast to the respondents m the non-slum 
samples interviewed in the same iht ec c ities * 
The pioportions ol stum-dwellers in our 
sample who interacted with vaiuHis public 
agencies were 16, IK and 22 pei cent in 
F^ne, Ahmcdabad and Baiigaloic lespec- 
ti vely In all threecnties, theelcx ti icily <igcncy 
accounted toi the majority ol contacts 
Excess billing was a common problem that 
required visits It) the clcctric'ity agency Water 
shortage or cn atic supply, clogged drainage 


and ration card renewal were oihet reasons 
Im visits to agencies 

Stum-dwclieis in the thicc cities were 
asked whether oi not they weie satislicd 
with (1) the helpfulness ot the agencv stall 
who dealt will) them. (2) the lime taken by 
the stall to attend to their concerns and 
(t) the lime taken lo solve then problems 
Inlot mation on the number ol times they had 
to visit the agencies and on whether oi not 
then piobicms wcic satislactorilv icsolvecl 
was also obtained Finally, they wcie askc'cl 
whethertlu'yh.)d to pay s|K'edmoiicy (biibe) 
to.igeiicy sialltogctthcirwoikdone T.ible 2 
summat ises the 1 esponses to these questions 
Ihe tiumbci ol observations was not large 
enough to permit an agency wise .inalysis 
ot Ihe data What is presented below is 
ihcreloie an aggregate pirtuie ol the agenc v 
responsiveness to the problems oi concerns 
ol the utban pool about public soiv ices I he 
lust three items in the table aie diicci 
measures ol lesponsivenes The rcinaiiiinc 
shed lurthei light on oilier aspects ot .igciicv 
lespoiisiveiiess 

What IS sli iking .ibo it 1 able 2 is (he shaip 
decline in the s.iuslaciioii scoies in loni 
parisonloihosc in l.ible I Salist.u(ionwill) 
ies(x)iisi\cness langes In m I4 IS pei lem 
III Table 2 compated lo a range ol 24 VS pei 
cent lor satislaclion with access 111 l.ibU I 
Hus means that access to sei vices oi die 
piovision ol inliasiiuctuie lor scivices li.is 
me leased and slum-dwclleis arc happs abom 
It Butil thev had any problems Ol I onipl unis 
about Ihe services (e g bieakdowns eii iiic 
seivice delays wioiig bills etc) the 
concerned public acenc les weie )usi not able 
to respond salisl.iclorily Only a thud ol (he 
(icoplc Ol less left ih.it (lie lime taken lo settle 
then problems was leasonable I Ins is in 
'pite ol the lad lhal the expect idons ol (he 
pool about quality and ics|M>nsi\ei)ess .ne 
ailmitledly much lowci than (hose ol die 
avetage citi/ens In Bangalore 7I |ku cent 
ol the ies|X)iulenis had to visii an .igeiiiv 
three or mine limes lo son oui then pio 
blenis The coiiesponcling numbcis lor 
Alitnedabad and Pune aie 6% and ‘iS per 
cent resfiectivels Alici sevcial visits onlv 
21 per cent ol the slum-dwcllcis in 
Ahmcdabad were able to get their problems 
salislactorily tcsolvod Ttie success laics 


were higher at 3K and 5S perc em tn Bangalore 
and Pune respectively 

In addition lo the delays and low success 
rales, slum dwclleis had also to p.iy speed 
money Ui agctisy .stall In Bangalore. evc*ry 
thud pci son who dealt with a public agency 
had to pay sfiecd money In AhmedabaJ 
every tilth pcison who inter,ideci with an 
agency paid speed money Pune i nuked die 
lowesi on this score w ith cveiy 17th jicison 
paying speed nionev Hnloilunaiely the 
paynic'iil ol speed money was no guiu.iniee 
toi saiisladotv lesults Nearlv pet cent 
111 the lesponJents m Pune 6*5 pet cent in 
Ahmcdabad and pci cent in B.iiigaUiic 
lepoiied (hat then piobicms weie mil lesolved 
even alter speed nionev was paid 

It IS only III the hcMith services aiea dial 
one linds sonic evulenct ol agency 
lesponsiveness When askc-il whetliei .mv 
agency Mali h.ive visited .md assisted slum 
households in the leceiii p.isi people 
ideniilu'd health id.iiecl stall is du nmsi 
liequenl visilois III slums Ovci 4V|ieicent 
ol the slum dwclleis m Pum 'i‘i pci iciil 
in Ahnuclab.ul uul4 4 |tci cent m It iiilmIou 
icc.illeci visits bv he ildi St ill |i IS possible 
th II dlls IIIC hides si III III non com mine ni il 
acenciesiMCiOs) indothei ouv m pctsoniicl 
Bill he.ilth stall do si.iiul oul in coiitiast lo 
lie eligible luimbi isol si.tll liomodu i publu 
ac'cncies Iliis nncktscoics du lid dm ii 
isnolimpos iblc loi public i> I lu icsioic icli 
oul inci to be iispoiisivc lo dll public In 
eeiieial liowcvci ipioidiM ippioulioii 
die pail ol public I 'cncics set ins III be i lie 
111 (he diKc c nil s 

\Miili aeenev icspoii 'im ness to 'he 
coiiccins ,iml coinpl mils ol die nibm pooi 
leaves much to lx disiitd in ill du diicc 
titles l\ine |)iestms the lu si pidmc almosi 
on .ill counts It is niiieinillv below in 
Baiig.iloit with 11 sped lo dll iinu i iken by 
si ill lo alleiul lo piobicms On die oihci 
hind Punt is wav iihc.itl ol die odici iwo 
cities will) ies|icti lo die lime laken lo solve 
piohleiiis and in the linal lesoliilioii ol 
piobleius The iiKiiliiiii ol speed moiitv is 
also sigiidic.indv lowei in Piinc this is not 
lo say that Pune c .m lesi on its lauiels I heie 
IS cicaily much kkiiii Ioi impiovcineni 

Ahmcdabad is acain at Ihe bottom ol the 
pile with Bangalore eiiiergine as ihc lumiei 
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S 
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VS 
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80 

77 

91 

XS 

74 
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61 

hlecinciiy 

% 
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8S 

St 
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48 

61 

KKI 

71 

Saniialion 

K4 

V9 

24 

70 

82 

to 

S2 

64 

11 
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94 

67 


94 

47 


KS 

79 

Health 

II 

74 

98 

S4 

9S 

67 

19 

7(1 

HU 

Street lights 

W 

87 


S6 

68 


76 
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«) 

98 


S8 

98 


47 
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19 

100 


SS 

SI 


21 
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(ip It I** ieniutk.iblc how <imoi)^ thicc 
(.ompartihic lUio all ol them inUusti tally 
ilcvulopcd aiKl undci Ihu sanic polilii.il and 
idininiMiativo (.ulitiic. onu Mands out in 
leini' «»l rt'spoiistvcncss to the urban ptun 
It will hi’ inNiiiKtivc to cxploic the lactors 
iliat led to this oiiiLonic so that the lessons 
Itom Pune s an he dissuniinatod to otliei parts 
ol tlK ioiintiv I hetc IS inuth nK'rit in tivinft 
lole.itn Horn iheexpei tciue and arioniplish 
meiits ol agcitt ics in one s own eountrv than 
lioni othei settings whiih are lai inoie 
dissiniilai 

I I SSONS IKOM Pi \i 

Can l*une s peilonuiue hi attrihuted lo 
the su|X'iu)i piolileol ti slums ' It is possible 
lor a hettei endowed people to elieit eieatei 
ies|Mitisiveiii.ss Iroin Its piihiu .igeiuus in 
oidei to test this hypoiliLSIS wi ptesnu in 
I able ' ihe salient liatuies ol the slum 
liousihoKI' III ills thiLL lilies 

III! shim households in ihe thiee eitiis 
aie Lompaiabli iii iispeii ol I iiiiiiv si/i 
I dll atiou ind K nuth ol Slav in the loiahtv 
Household III! onis is sienilKaiUlv highei in 
Punt, hill ills ilwslliiig III I IS iiuu h sill illei 
in Puni sonipaudtolheolhei sities llighsi 
iiKoniss III Piiiu nils explain wh\ the 
piopoilioii ol woikiiie shtldii II IS sonii w h it 
lower Ihsis than in tin otiu i sities A 1 iieii 
piopoilloii ol Piiiu households also posssss 
isss'tsSIRh ISislivision kstosine lovs ind 
insssiiis lookei III iioiR ol iIk iitiis lie the 
slumpopiit itioiisoieaiiised manianiisi that 
loitldniaki piihlii ii'eiiiu snioiercspoiisive 
lolhsni Asheliilv ho'lui iiuonu Isvilihan 
III Kani’alois and Ahnudahad is unhkelv to 
elisil eieiter agiiiiv isspoiisiveiiess is is 
evident tioni tin expeiisnii ol Ihs mote 
sdiisaisd iiiitidle slass |iopuialions in the 
saiiis ihisi 1 nil s 

lo undiisiand wh> Puns his iH'iloinied 
iiiiii hbettei than Ahmedabad and Kancalore 
we musi iheietois turn to oihei laiiois at 
work in dial city fins hypothesis is that 
1*1100 IS a more hoinoueni’ous sits than say 
Kangaloie a Is’atuie tha* lould laiilitatc 
Intel pel sonal somniunis atioii shared values 
and siti/en inteiesi in solleilivc astion 
Modest support loi this hypothesis is 
pi ovided by the evidcni e on the lole ol 11vis 
gioups and then intcraitions with public 
agencies in Pune Beyond homogeneity, the 
success ol CIVIC gioups would no doubt 
depend on the quality and initiative ol their 
leaders too It is also possible that leadeis 
ol some public agencies have taken the 
initiative to expand and improve the intra- 
siruitute serviecs in the city A systematic 
study ol these lactors is yet to he under¬ 
taken Mciinwhtle, there is some evidence 
that the Police Dcpaiimunt .ind the Muni¬ 
cipal Cotporaiion in Pune have lot some 
yeais been active m working with citi/ens 
in diltercnt lix..iiitiCs to improve, set vices, 
law and order and to control crime It is 
leaiamuble to hypothoMw: that this may 


well have c.nised slum-dwcHcrs to give a 
very high s<itist.iciion r.uing, lor ex.implc 
to the police (Table I) This is indeed an 
unusual example as one docs not expect the 
police ol all .igcncies to act with u human 
i.ice * 

In iyK7. the Pune city police thiel B J 
Misar initialed a ptogiamme to involve 
young people m the maintenance ol peace 
in netghhouihoods during Icstivals 
piiKi'ssions and ouidiRir lunciions Other 
(Milicc otlicers iiMik similar steps to hold 
public meetings in dillcrem wards and to 
settle piohlems even helore they came lo the 
police stations I ocal Iciuicrs Itoni slums 
wcie also enlisted in this clloit These 
mill itivcs .lie lepoiud lo have hcl|>cd the 
poliiv anticipate disiiirhanccs m slums and 
to improve ihe access to police lor ihe 
V nine I able sections ol the popul.Uion 

C'lvii ,'ioups and the media also joined 
111 siieiiglhi nine ihc puhlic-police inteil ue 
Aw.lids have I een msiiiuicd in Pune loi Ihe 
most oiilirls pioccssions taken out dtiiing 
Icstivals Over I()()0f) young people have 
been mvolsed m manaemg publii meetings 
ami piiiiessions Non govcinmcnial 
Ol earns,iiions have hien .iclive in otientmg 
.iiidco oidm.iimg|R>liie-citi/enconimiiiees 
A new loiiiepiol coiiimiiniiy policing has 
been pul to woik III Pune as a result ot this 
unique loll iboiaiion between citi/cns and 
Ihi polici 

I 111 high s.iiisl.iclion r.iiing given lo Ihc 
police by Ihc Puiic slum-dwellers is most 
likeiv a lelleciion ol the positive bcnelits 
ihev have icccived Irom the responsiveness 
shown by Ihc police Iniliisc ise (iK'imtialise 
seems lo have hten i.iken by the leadeiship 
ol the Police Department The lesson here 
IS that the I'liiie peiiorm.incc is no .iccidcnt 
and that some peojile had worked to make 
It happen as is cliai liom tlic lorcgoing 
.iccouril ot what the police had done I Itere 


IS clearly considc.iiblc scope lor improving 
service perloimancc through the mitiiilives 
ol public agencies What is even more 
impressive is that the urban poor can 
tccogmse and give credit lor good jici- 
lonnancc when thev experience it 

Com VI siONs 

This study has shed light on scvei.ilasiiei ts 
ol the .icecss to and use ol public services 
by the uiban poor in India While a 
comparative anaivsis ol slums in thiceulics 
c.mnoi be rcgaided as leprcseniattvc ol all 
urban aicas in the couiUi y it should be noted 
that these cities account (oi IT S pci cent 
ol the urban slums in Ihc couniiy They are 
also among the more indnstiialiscd urban 
centics in the couiniy The conditions ol the 
urban jxiur and the slate ol public services 
in the less devcloixid urban cemics ciHiid 
well be much less saiislacioiy 

We summ.inse below the niaioi tindincs 
ol the study .md some ol its implu atu u lor 
policy .md action 

(I) Stmiuition ha\ hten identi/ietl n\ the 
III him /HUH (i\ihi mrnr wi Miln/at loi v />«/>/« 
MiMti III ihe tillII iilin 

1 hough sanitation l.icilitics luvc been huilt 
and pc'opte are able lo iisi them in ihc Ihiee 
cities ilicvh.ive given Ihe lowest sa'islaciion 
i.iling to this SCI sue This means that the 
o|x;ration and inainlen.mce ot these lac ilitics 
have not been iTMiiaged piopetly by the 
agencies concctneci The piovisionof water 
and di am.igc required to make these lai titties 
usable has bc’cn neglected The qutiliiy and 
reliability ol the service have ihcrelorc 
sullered It is also possible that people have 
not heen oiicnicd and trained in the use ol 
Ihc lacililics Fhcie is no evidence that slum 
c ommunitics plav any role in the matmenanc c 
and inoniloiing ol the lactlilies The lack ot 
piogicss on this tioni is a national disgrace 
and stands in sharp contiast to the .ichieve- 


1abii2 Kiv lliMiNsioss Ol- A(,iv(v KisniNsiviNrs. 
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1 hiiicnsinn 

PuiK 

Ahmulahad 

Bangalore 

Slab hcipluiness 

4S 

14 

40 

1 line I.iken lo .mend in piuhicin 

V) 

2S 

T8 

Tiiir lakcn u> solve problem 

T6 

IS 

2b 

Three 01 more visits in agency 

ts 

6T 

71 

Cast's ot piohlems solved 

SS 

21 

Th 

Pci sons paying spccdinoncy 

6 

20 

T2 


* Pir cent icspondcnls expressing salist.icliun (first three items) nr jgnxinji. with stalemcnl (Ust 
Ihiee iteiiisl 
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K'aiun 

Pune 

Ahmedabad 

Bangalore 

Family si/e 

S04 . 

S6‘) 

6 60 

Uieracy (jk'i cent) schiml 

62 (X) 

60 (X) 

SK (X) 

Household with working children (per cent) 

12 VO 

19 60 

12 20 

Per capita monthly inuipie (Rs) 

2SK 

179 

17S 

Dwelling area (sq tl) 

I6X 

201 

276 

TV ownership (per cent) 

SV 

IX 

T7 

Kerosene stove (per cent) 

97 

74 

XI 

Pressure cooker (per urni) 

66 

2S 

IS 

No 9i yeaix in sluin 

W 

14 

22 



incuts III oilk'i III Kill inli.isiiuttuic scniccs 

.11 k'.ISI .IS I.U .IS .ILLCSS IS KIIKClIICd Ihc 
|H«|Hll.U pCII.Cpllimth.lt lllC|HMII .IICIII1.IW,IIC 

(It III clomiiciUc.ih(Hii s.iiiit.iiKiii isiuiliincci 
s.ilid 1 hesi{!nal tumitheuih.inpooi is huid 
.ind(lc.ii ill It s.inil.tliim is .1 Iclt need and 
a high piii>iit> liii them 

Ihcie IS a i.lc .11 case loi .1 inapn nscih.iul 
III ilv Liih.iii Nanii iiioii piwi’i.iiiiiiKs III the 
soiimn It IS iiiii onl\ huause nl dis high 
piKiiilV aitai tied III It hs llu uihaiipmii hui 
.list! hcc.iiisc III whai il can do to iinpioic 
IHihlii hc.illh prodiHliviiv lairnessutisoitieii 
and I le.iiiliiiess ni the i iniiiii v I he ncg.iii vc 
sMein.iliiiesaiisiii!: otti ol the negicii ot tins 
ssivicc .ire soiisidiiahlc 

l2) f tUf\ uin lui/f/i ii/r/i n i/xi / in ilu 
ll( 11 W hnliut IIU t>l llltlllMIIK tun (lluhiMI 
h\ llu iiilum poiti 

III the ihiCL piioiity sersii cs idenidic'd hv 
Ihc iiihaii |iooi naiiielv nalei eleiliiiitv 
and saiiiiiiion I'liiie is mcII aluad id 
l).iniialoii .ind Ahiiiedah.id 111 lei iiisol .ic 11 ss 
Intel Ills ol Ihc iirh 111 pool ss.iiislai tiiiiiMitli 
the .iN.iil.ihilitv ol public seiviccs .ni.tiii 
PuiK’ lc.ids extepi w-itli lespcci to satiii.dion 
Lveii 111 Ahnied.ih.id and iiangaloic iiioic 
than SO iici I uni ol the uih.in |iooi have 
.icccss to these h.isic inliasiruciuie scivnes 
While iniich more needs to he done to 
linpiove acicss iiedit is due to the 
uovcinnient loi exp<indiiig the iovc‘i.igi' id 
these SCI vices in leceni veais 
(<l Ttu till If iiiUK ifi/\ iiIm) III llu 
pifviiliim III \i)ffilmoiif\ piiMiuitts 
(1 iiiiiiliiifm) III till iniiiviiiiiiin luiwuii 
\luiii ih\ cllei \ and piihlu uutiuif^ 
Hiiiituiliiii liiuhiiillic spn diiioiu \! tilliin 
While cvei v thii d sluni-dwellei w ho l.ikes 
a prohleni to a public .igeiicv in Kaiig.iloie 
ends lip payin» spi'ediinmey (biiK's) to the 
stall onlv one in 17 does so in Puiii Why 
cities dll lei so widely in this leg.ird desei ves 
lurthei investigation In ill the thiee cities 
slum dwellcis cl.iiin that speed money was 
demanded ol them bv aeeniv ollicials 
Rang.iloic s le<id in the speediiionev 1 tiltuie 
seems to be peivasive as middle il.iss 
households have .ilso levealed tin .1 sepaiaic 
study 1 a stniilai p.itiei 11 in dealing with public 
.igencies 

( 4 )/hi I fill pi (ihit III In s III till iiKiih ipiiih 
II \poii\i\tiu \\ III till piihlii (11(1 III n i mIiiIi 
inifiiit liiii! null llif iiiIhiii piiiu 
All IS well as long as the tnirasiruclure 
works Onte pioblems aiise and slum- 
dwellets appriuich the .igcncies coiiceincd 
tor redressal. the latter aie oiicn ututble to 
s.itistaclotilyiesol\eilioni Thisiscleai Irom 
the low salislaciion latmgs given by people 
in .ill the three 111 les to the .igeiic les prohleni 
lesoliition tiack lecoid 
This linding h.is im|K)iiani iinplic.itions 
toi public policy and nuin.igcnieitl I he 
allocation ot Itinds lot investnieni and 
exp<inston ol .icicss need to he matched by 
welMocuscd elloris to improve the 
lesponsiveness ol public agencies to client 

_ 


needs ,ind pioblems I'liis mav lequne not 
only a leoiient.ilion and lr.iinmg ol aeeiicy 
stall butalsoiheiie.ilionol piopci incentives 
.mil monitoiingol st.dl soihal they petloim 
then I uni lions properly The pr.niiie ol 
speedmoney pavmcnts loiic-thiid ol the 
(vopli paving III B.mgalorei cie.itcs the 
wlong incenlives and causes auenc> si.dI to 
dclibei.itelv del.iv .ind inisle.id the public 
What eood .igencv leadeis ciii .icconiplish 

10 improve lesponsiveness is evident liom 
the .11 count ol the initiatives taken bv the 
Holue l)ep.iiiineni in Pune 

Some miglil aigueihal (uioi pciloim iiiie 
IS due to iii.idei|uaie alloc.iiion ol lunils loi 
opeiation .met mainien.inie it) .mil Ml ot 
publii investiiienis Ihis study Ins not 
exploied budueiai v alltK.iiioii .mil iheielote 
i.miiol coiiliim or deny this hypothesis It 
IS tiue tli.it investments and 111 w pioieits 
have many .idvocates while <) iiid M 
espici.illv when 11 is c illeil non pi m is 
lie lied as an oiplian Kut wi ilso know ih it 
eviii when .idei|.i.ile luiiits .iic iv iil.ibli 
improv ed .IC I ouni. bi III V and SCI V 1 C e del IV ei \ 
do not necessaiily m.iierialise this is the 
ciux ol the public seiioi problem ih.it still 
rcni.mispooily undei'toodand.iddiissed 111 
India 

t^i I III I WI iiiiiil \i nit I \ u Mviiiliniiit 
piiipiulliiii nl \liiiii ihiflhn mi williiu. In 
pm iiinii pioMilid till \ nil m'liiiiil .'/ 
iflinhillts iiiul II \pniisuiIII w 

Ol the slum dwellers who i^ not h ive a 
w.iiei lap (lO pet cent m Pune aie willing 
to pay .111 avei.igeol Rs ^Kl pei housihoUl 
Similarly 71 pei lenl in Ahiiiid.ih.id .mil 
Bangaloie aie willing to p.iy Rs 12 d and Rs 
SSOrespectively To iiislal .1 |xisonal toilet 
22 pel cent ol sluni-dwelleis in Puni .111 
willing to p.iy Rs l.(XX) pei household In 
Ahmed.ib.id 72 iiei icnl .md m Bangalou 
h 2 pel cent aie willing to pav Rs 2 (K) .mil 
RsKIKliespectively rie.uly these nuinbeis 
are tciitaii ve and need to be piolicil in depth 
1 he .imoiinis ollered by no me ms will i over 
the lull costs III the t.icililics bung souelii 
Nevertheless they point to Iruillul polnv 
.ilternalives lot the luiute Theie is poietili.il 
here lor the expanded use ol avail.ihle low 
Lostlei hnologies notonly by piihlic .igcm les 
but also by tin private seitoi Needless to 
say there is much si ope loi encour.igiiig 
sell leliance in the uiban pom while 
subsidising the needy in imaginative ways 

11 IS s.id III note that though latent demand 
exists loi these high piioriiy sei vices .md 
people are willing to pay there is no 
dynamic public or piivate progiamme that 
has ies|Hmdcd to the ch.illenge on a huge 
sc ale 

( 6 ) hihin tfidhiuk n a puna ltd iiifiim 
In ovvi'iv tin ie\pim\ivfnfs\ and pfilni- 
nuiiiii olpiihlii (if(fiuie\lliaioiifiaifimdfi 
mnnnpnh iniiditiiim 11 sliiiiild hf in 
I ifiiMiiKh mi'll III siiiiiidate inipiinTdpnhlu 
ifi Ml peiloiinuiuf and in diwfininaii hi'\i 
piaiiiif\ all mei ilw (onnin 

_ _ Heonumic 


Whether ptibln sen ice piovuleis .iie 
responsive to llieii usets is best known to 
those at Ihc receiving end ol then seivices 

II some .c.vice pioviders peilonn hetiei 
than iiiheis 11 is likelv that there aie 
uncleilying l.iclois ili.ii c.iii expl.nn then 
su|ieiioi oiiii(lines Although tin genei.il 
level ol lespimsiveiiiss to tin mb.iii imor 
leaves much to b( desniii m ill the ihiee 
cities we h.ivc seen how Piim st.mds out 

III tnmv Icspicls A luilhit piobtiig ol this 
phenomenon (though pieliitiiiiaiv i has 
all’.idv shown some ividiiiii ol the 
iiiiii.iiivisi.ikctibv one public ageni ym ili a 
cilv loinipiove Us u s|>oiisiveness II iscic.ii 
ili.ii dclibci.iii (Holts to sticiieihen .md 
upei.idc the lel.itions Ivciween ciii/eiis uid 
seivice pioviiliis (111 li.id to impioved 
public .iccouiil ibililv ,md pciloiiTi.iiice 
( iti/eii gioups public leeiicies and polii V 
iinkeis III all paitsol tin loiitiiiv iiiiisi cm 
exposed to llu 111 III I pi iloiiii nil I anil 
pi icliies ol lilies like I'uiii I III ivei i»c 
pi iclices 111 the loiiiiliv I III bi upgi.ideil 
only bv 111.om icing llii eoviiniiieiii mil 
iili/clis dike to iilopi llu Ik s| pt icliii s ol 
till siipuioi peilniniiis 

Notes 

11 Ills |i.i|HI dim. iipnii 1 I. (dll xiipilili 
silidv ol iIk sliiiii III XliiiK d ill 1(1 It III iloii III I 
I’liiu |il(|>it(dhi I'lilili. Ml Ills! I mil lt.iii 
loK 1111(1(1 llu lllllll I .dll((llill 1 K Id I S( II 11 
till Ilk stiidv w IS ii|i|iiiii((i In I IIIII lioin 
\( I It IN. Mil It III lion 111(1 ii IS ( ml. d 0(11 bv 
Mirkdiil' (lid liusiiii s Xs o I IK s I Mils I 
Kis|KiiiMbililv till III. Mins (\|ii(s..d III I'll 
pi|Ki Ksls miUK null llu 111 II 101 I 

1 Hv piibli sdsixs n. iik hi s.iviccs 
pioiidid by 11 I 1 I 1 II 1 .S Stull is ckdiiiiiv \v iic’i 
.llld S. 1 IUI lllllll (lid b\ iiitinidpil Hid olhci 
diK Indus Souk s( iiik s uu^ III bi lao'cud 
ID Ilk pom hill Ilki( lie oilicis sli lied b) all 
dli/ciis 

2 Mils! ol die pom cmigicgiii 111 sliiins IIkic 
isno landurdddinili.mot isliiiii IIk ikikmI 
issiiniptimi IS dial iiiosi sliiiii hoiisi holds vdl 
have a iiioiilhlv ini mik hston K I IMXI Ihc 
(lala mi sliiiiis ciud h( ic an h iscd on studies 
published hy ilk N iIioikiI liisimilc ot llih.ui 
Sliiihcs Nin IKihi 

t Ciivcn the s.unplc sia vk (.ins 11 nilliU0|ki 
(CIII (onliikncc that .iiiy sainpk lindiiig is 
nilhin S 0 pci cdil ol ns .ichi.il iicdiiicncc in 
the imivcisi 

4 71k piopuiliun id non slinii (kuplc dial inter 
.icic'd nith public .igeikies 111 ilk same ihice 
ulks h.Ls langcd bclwcoii to .mil IK poi cent 

5 Ihc lolkiwing aicounl is hastd on //iiio in 
I'liidw/i (CDSA I'uiic IW4) a ilociniH'ilt 
|)iep.ucd hy Aii.mi Nadkaiiii Tik .iiiihoi was 
unaware of this lupoit and ol tin vine mi 
lialivi s in Pune until Ilk (l.ila Irmii his sluilv 
Ikiinlc'd up Puik* .is a hcltei peiloiinci than 
Bangalore ami Ahnic'(l.ihjd Ihiv teinloices 
dk value ol public leedback .is .1 signalling 
(k'vice 

(1 See Samuel Paul A Kepoit C.iid on Kangn 
Ime s Puhhc Seivices Inmimiii and Hull 
null Wifkh Iksceiiibci 2S IWt 
7 Sulabh Intematimial an NOO in Kihar is a 
notable exceplmn 

and PtylitHial Wetsklv OccscWthor IIK 



APEC and The Mahathir Conundrum 

MGC Piiltii 


Malti\ \t<in pnmi' miniuet Muluttltit Mithamid's strulrnt view ^ uliinit 
\ MU \ lull' <md it\ nil he m filobul liade. »itliotir heiiiii <in ndiuiu I to the 
ii fsi ^ oi the Untied Siiile \' ii\>eiuUi eiisiiK s him both a hi^h ptofile and 
the inuis{e of a an Mindi a in u esiii n /«/ < eptions lint a \ n </\ evident at the 
Olid APIA' Minunil at lio\>oi ht\ < ential (pieMions leinain iimin\w eied 


III! piiim iniiiisUi 

MdIi.iiiiaI iliiniin.iU'il ihc scioml \I’K’ 
111(111 lu.il siiiiiinii .11 Imloiicsi.t in Ik 

ilid the ImnI in Si-ittU I'SA He upst mod 
piLNidcnt Hill ( litium in Sc.iillo h\ >.(.imii» 
.iK.iv .ind pioxidonl Suli.iilo 111 Bin:oi bv 
iticndiim li did 1101 o.iin Inin tiioiids Ills 
lUlions iilod osoi> k.idoi .iiid ilicy .ill bin 
miioiod Ills vKws I In liuloimsi.in loiLien 
iiiiiiisici All Al.il IS U'Kiiilv insists ih.it 
shouldM.il.iisi.inot.i<>ui- sIk woiildhclLll 
out ol iIk pio|H)sil' ilioi’cilKM I n iiiou 
distiiibiim ilunmh isiln lonsionihisi msod 
iKlKicn I ik.iil I and K.11.1I.1 1 utnpiii ishiih 
IS poiii.ivid I Mil inou si.iikK ili.in 11 w.is 
diiiiim iIk oiiIv l%ds diiiiim liidoiic'si.i s 
conlioni.ilion ol Vl.il.ivsi 1 

Mahailiii’s sIikIoiu \ioks iboiit \si.i s 
loK and its iiu Ik hi elobil li iiK wiihoiii 
Kmiii.’ .Ill kI|iiiki to tilhoi iho vvi-si . 01 ilio 
( S s iiMui.i ui'iii'sliinilH)ili.ihit'h|iioiilc 
iiul Ilk iin.iv'i ol ,1 i iss indi I in VMsicin 
IKlLlpllOIIS Ills lIlKIlllU OspOIIS |l ol (III 
lliiulvvotld ind Ills uildiv Iik'ii iIuIoiIs 
oviitlii LiniioiiiiKiil liiiiiiaii imhis ulobal 
II ido vAisioiri doniiiiaiKi. to Kisiiin 
assiiiiiptions ind piosiimptions iiiihilo 
wLsitin vli.iiHoll.iiios Ho 1 eventIv Kioto a 
ioniiovi.ivt.ll book Kith Iho ll.imbovant 
I ip.inosopoliiu i.in Shinl no Ishihara v illut 
//i( liio Hull ( till Srti Afo Khith li.is sold 
70 0 (K)iopies III a monlh with an I iivlish 
tr.insi.iiioii diK slioillv lshth.ira wrote a 
hisrlil> Liiiiv.il book on the I S lout vvais 
ago Tilt Itiiniii 7 lull (tin Stn Ni> 

Iho non aliened inoveinoiii pLived tli.il 
role during ihc void wai bin i( ended with 
the Soviet Union s vollapse in l‘)89 India 
wIiilIi ome .iiticul.iied thud world vonverns 
wiihdiMinvlionasM ihalliirnow does opted 
out ollh.it role by dclault Piesuli'iitSiihaito’s 
i hdiim.inship ol the non-aligned tnovcineni 
did not give him (he hich proltle Mahathir 
now has 'I'liat this voines amidst Ins micinal 
poliiiial dillivulties, not ovei Last 1 imoi .is 
the west ihmks. but over iiuotn.il doubts dial 
he has overstayed his wclvonic. .idds to the 
tension between the two men This .iddcti 
to Mahalhti's alienation m Bogoi The 
ailcniptsby W.ishmglon and (’.inheiialo pil 
Siihatto against Mahathii ovei the Bogor 
I onsenstis did not help eilhoi 


M.ilulhii s lieioiodoxal doubts annoved 
the API (■ lo.ideis A plan envonip.issing IK 
n.itions laiinoi bv lorved vonsensually 01 
not u|>on ils moinbeis without .ivvom 
niod.iliiig individiiil doubts and leais Ils 
I eni1.1l V isioii loi the legioii IS Washington’s 
.ind IS b.isod on an APfcC appointed 

I omniiiiee s lopoit lh.it the API'C Ic.ideis 
w lilted II aivipivd unieseivodiv and 
Indom si.in toieign minister All Al.il.is s 
ivloitiiboiil how lotre.itlhosv whodis.igieed 
with IIgo ig iiiisi iheivgional pielcieiue lor 
fiiK V \ iiu 1 11 till t L oiisiiltation ) 

I he M.ilavsi m li.idci’s venttal theme 
that the I S s lole as that ol Aiistrali.i s 
on ilu wione suit ol the Asia P.itilii is 

II ivved poltiii .illy mtliiarily .indvultiir.illv 
.ind lli.it thvii vvononiK agenda vould well 
bv II ivved lot the .anie teasons is 
iiiianswvied Ihvir vonsisieni niisiakts in 
poliLivs siiengihenedhv advsiietoioni.iin 
ihv Soviet Union and vommiinism ollt'n 
iiding loughsliod ovei tigional lonvcriis 
and a iipeuilious airngaiivc ol picsiimed 
supeiioiiii .lie only lool.imili.ii to.inv one 
who livvd lliioiigli void war Washinglon’s 
poliiival and iiade negotiations aliei Ihc 
voldw.ii wiihkhina i.ipan and Ihailand 
and her petulcnie low.irds the Philippines 
altei M.mila oideud Aniciivan b.nes 
withdiawn liom hei soil point to laigcr 
pioblemsiiilhelutuieih.it Bogor poiiitedlv 
lenoted 

Wh.ii happened m Bogor bodes ill lor 
APir Mahathir who atcepis APfX s 
bro.ul piinviples aiied his lescrvalions ai 
Ihc siiminil but h.id to vul it shoii loi w.ini 
ol time Suhaiio then proposed with no 
obieuions that wh.ii he missed out vould 
he m an anncvuie to the m 1 n doiiimcnt 
The amiexiire related to the 2020 deadline 
lor libeialis.itiori ol Irec iiade in the region 
M.h.ithii explained his position at a picss 
voi (crence .ind disiiibutcd vopics ol the 
annexuie 'I his w.is .0 well attended as to 
umieive thv APT t leaders and piesidcni 
Sul .1110 and they moved to neutralise Us 
impact The amiexuic ts not part ol the 
devi iralioii, said one APEC ambass.idor 
Mahathir had agiced to the APEC 
dev laiaiion. said another, Mal.iysia can opt 
out il she did not like ii. s.iid a thud 


A negotiated v onsenstis enables each party 
to claim victoiy without scuttling it But the 
le.idei s hostile reai tion 10 Mahathit pointing 
out naked eitiperois among them levcais a 
spill within APEC The Singapore prime 
minister, CJoh Cliok Tting now commits 
liimselt lotallv to APFC playing down 
M<ih.ithir s Last Asian (.vonoiiiiv Caucus 
.ind imposing conditions lor tli.ii revealed 
iii)Hiblivlortheliisitime fh-esidviUSuh.uto's 
.iiiger at the brotiiiaha ivHects the shaiply 
viiliv.il mmisiunal aiidollivialatiacTsonthc 
Malaysian position Atistialian <ind the US 
piess ahe.id hoping Ihc MaLiysian fHisiiion 
would iliange wiih Mah.ithn s successor 

I heir .issiduous lultivatioii ol his heir 
piesumptive Anwar Ibialimi the deputy 
piimc minisicr is based on Mahathii's 
iiiiu.itial re.idmgs and is only loo evidcnl 
m Kuala l.umpiii Bui wli.ii happens il the 
hosiilv Ameiivan ('oiigiess retuses to i.iliiy 
iheCieiieral Agiecmenion r.iiilfs.indTradc/ 
World li.idc C)ig.inis.ition (GATU‘VTO) 
bv the end ol the yeai' 

Mahathir s vriiiv.il and Incused loiays 
underline his betiel that small nations 
should spiak up il possible on the woild 
siaec. or be prepared to he ignoicd He 
insists that APT-C should not be contined 
to Us IK >oumrics He detines the debate 
to ilie geogi.iphiv.il boimd.uies ol Asia 
P.ivitu not the political and eionomic 
dc'liiiitioii dial now dominates His sh.irp 
di liiiiiionol the Asi.iPavdiv istm.i(vcpted 
m W.isliingUn.indC .inbciia The US would 
like India as a member Singapoie takes 
to peisuadmg thv ASI'AN members to 
siippoit Its c.indid.iiiiic Kuala Ltimpiii i.s 
unlikeiv to .mrci bcloie Papua New Giime.i, 
WesteiiiToncM T-iii and Peru .uc mcmbcis 

HutMah.iihii sdoubts.irenol.iddresscd 
Is APLC the .igeiu \ to collate Asia P.ivilic 
li.ide lot which il w.is * '"’led in 1080 'Or 
IS il .in oig.inis.iiioii loi dec iiade within 
the Asia P.ivitiv ' Is it lish or towl’ li it 
h.id a Idle olhci than ih.it why aic tlie 
loieign miiiisteis .ibscni Irom the APEC 
mevh.inisni' Caieeniiig into new aieas 
wiihotii a loundaiion ensures public iiy but 
would It bung home the pioverbi.il h.icon' 

II an org.inis.ition eschews or inhibits 
discussing variegated perceplions ol a 
common goal, (an it survive’ A minority 
ol one docs not iii.ike the ma|oiilv right 

III .my case, untill APIC msiiiutionalises 
ilsell all these high-minded pimciples 
reiiijin but sciaps ol paper M.ihalhii’s 
ob)c'ciion could well be iiielev.im wtong 
or pig-headv*d, but he or someone, had to 
make it Killing the beaicr ol b.id tidings 
IS as old as histoiv iiselt Governments do 
Il to hetcrodoxal |ourn.ilisis, institutions 
do It Id rec alciiiimt membeis Mahathir is 
in giMKl company 
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US l^ection: lUi^iHic and ReaHty 

Robi Chakravorti 

The low voter renistratim and low voter turn-out in US elettions reflect 
deep disenchantment with the political prwess of large sectioin of the 
population However, this disenchantment i\ luit activated so as to 
lead to the development of effective lountervailmg imwer against the 
power elite 


THEmicl-term elections in the US signilicd 
a spectacular setback lot picsidcnl 
Clinton s Democratic Paiiy The 
Republican Party won control ol both 
houses ol the Congress lor the lirst time 
in the past lour decodes The DcmiKiatic 
Party speaker ol the House ol Repre¬ 
sentatives lost election lot the lust time 
since I860 

The US pi css has been lull ol ic|H)iis and 
commentaries on this revolutionaiy event 
But IS this really a revolution in the sense 
ol changing the basic economic, political 
and social structure ol the country' 

The media in the US supplied masses ol 
intormation about the details ol the election 
including accounts ol unprecedented 
expenditure by candidates and their media 
manipulation What is oltcn missed in the 
media reports is a clear and simple pictuie 
ol the American political system T S Eliot 
in a |H)em made a distinction between 
intormation and knowledge T'hc media 
presented various news items and 
commcntancs, but whether these can be 
accurately pieced together as a clear 
knowledge ol the political system by 
ordtnary citi/ens is questionable 

The issue ol money spent by candidates 
appealed in the media frequently Samples 
ot enormous spendtng laiigc Irom Olivei 
North s $ 14 million to Michael 
Hutlmgton s over ^27 million According 
to a news broadcast on TV this year’s 
ofItctally published midteim election 
expenditure nationwide was ovei % 450 
million 

The major pait of the contributions to 
campaign fund comes Irom Big Business, 
special lobby gioups and wealthy people 
Ordinaly people s contributions in 
comparison, are dispioportionately 
small It rellccis an almost permanent 
settlement ol the rich people at the helm 
of the political system while an ordinary 
person, who contributes little, cannot do 
much to change this aspect ol the political 
system A liberal commentator, Fred 
Wcrthhcimoi president ol Common 
Cause', put this fact simply "It is part ol 
the extraordinary phenomenon where the 
only people who wind up in Congress are 
rich people or people who arc obligated to 
(ipecial interest groups' 


It someoiu ciiliciscs this .ispcci ol the 
system in icitns ol the popular phiasc 
‘Money 1 ilks’ it docs not explain 
adcquaiels the conttol this type ol 
meicenary political culture cxeicises in 
dcteimining the paramctcisot the political 
talk 11 a coiucnt analysis ot the political 
rhetoric is m<tdc one will find .i coitsisicnt 
repetition ol terms and phrases .iimed at 
govcinnient s|H'nding and tax al ion I licsc 
two themes aie emphasised on the gtounds 
ol the piimcval importance eivcii to 
economic growth in macio leims and 
freedom ot individuals to succeed in then 
puisuil ol happiness al the micio soual 
level Alt olhci values arc considcicd 
unimportant or subsidiary to these two 
values 

The macro economic data and micro 
social leports aie oltcn sclciiivciv linked 
to siicss the values ot lice cnicipiisc iiul 
ticcdom two terms Irequcnih lepc tied 
like taped message in political speeches 
This linkage is presented oltcn in symbolic 
icims to justify the power and status ol the 
privileged classes us a vulgarised vet sum 
ol Max Wcbci s work ethic and to divide 
the undci pi I vilcgc'd classes into deseiving 
and undesci ving in terms ol the privile'ge d 
classes estim.iie ot their wotk clhu 

One ol the issue's inlluencing ilii i lie tone 
ol the election was the wcllaie system 
who deserves it and who pays lor it and 
why The debate followed the lollowmg 
logic The deserving sections ol the 
undcrpiivilcged people may get limited 
goveinmcnt assistance reluctantly granted 
by the leading members ol the Power Line 
TTic undeserving sections should receive 
'benign neglect a phrase .Senator 
Moynihan once used years ago Under the 
Republican hegemony overthe legislature 
this neglect may tuin malignant in lelation 
to some disadvantaged gioups Re-elected 
Calilornia governor Pete Wilson s policy 
to the ‘undocumented' Latinos provides a 
glimpse ol this approach 

Stale actions on the matter arc questioned 
on the basis ol the old rhetoric directly or 
indirectly emphasising the old slogan 
‘govctnincnt oil our back*’ This means 
the underprivileged sections ot the 
population cannot he openly recognised as 
the product ol the economic and social 


syntetn. A( the same tinte. Ihey aimm he 
treated openly the way stitve)> and ndltve 
Amcncan-lndians were treated in the past 
Here IS a modern version ol the old 
American Dilemma seeking diricrent 
expressions 

Politicians genciully retuse to Itmk at the 
problem without blinkers on and thereloic 
vaiious myths and ceietnonies about the 
tmderptivilegcd people ate selectively used 
to siienglhcn the privileged classes 
ideology ol domination and its lustilicution 
As a book entitled Tin Moml ( oiiMiiu turn 
ol l*o\ tii\ WftUo I' Reloiin in Aiiiet ii ti bv 
Joel I Handler and Yeheskcl Hasenteld 
pointed out these nivths and cercmcmics | 
about the undcrpiivilcged sections ol the 
|)opulalion i onlii m the dominant c ulturul 
iioimsoi the (Hull ('onscquciuly wellaie 
polic vdebalesiuinoui lobe both moialisiic 
and iiiualised latlier than toe used on their 
empirical elleciivciicss 
()iu' imisi also .iild to tin above ai eumeiit 
the selective neglect ol the pi.icticc ol 
politicians ciigineeiinu eovettiment 
inleiveniion to help husiiuss heie and 
ihio.id While the langc ol goviinmeni 
inlei'veniion in miiuis ol social secuiilv 
eclui.iimn md medic il help have been a 
taigciolpoliluiaiis polemic most ot them 
an silent iboiii billions ol dollars the 
goMinmcniisspcmliiieiosavi the Sivmi 
md loan scctoi ol ilic cconomv whuh 
wcni bmktupi hic nisc ol ilu av iruc and 
mism m igeiiuiiihv iislvcciiiivc's Oidiiiaiy 
I ix|)avers have lo hiai the buidcn ol this 
lV|K ot While ( oil ir { rime 
In the past public .iiicniion could be 
diverted tiom this type ol Ameiuan 
Dilemmi behind its dominam iioliiic.il 
ciilluie III the eni mv oiiisidc 55 iih the end 
ol Ihi ( old W.ii iiicniiori has locitsed on 
social and economic issues al home and 
this IS one ol the leasons loi i sense ol 
contusion aimlessiic ss and cone ein taking 
dll Icient loi ms among di I icrent sec lions ol 
the (H'opic III the midst ol tiaditional 
mouthing ot the old themes 
Piesideni Clinton h.is imt been able to 
divert attcniion liom this sense of vacuum 
to external aceotinisol success m loictgn 
allaiis such as in Haiti west Asia or the 
Pacific His trip lo west Asia to cctehralc 
the Israel Joidan licalv was aimed at 
pleasing the Israeli lobby On this issue and 
the APLC meeting, there is little dit lerencc 
between Democrats and Republicans 
T heiic foreign issues did not have the 
same image-making impact as Reagatt’s 
inv.ision of Grenada .md Cetirge Bush's 
kidnapping ot Notlega Irom Pan.ima And 
on domestic issues. Ins piogiammes lor 
social welfare .md health eaie involved 
some lorm ol tax.ition This i.iimslied his 
image among the pi t vilegcd sections ol the 
voting citizens 
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‘The mdimpututwn of publit upinran The firsi chnraetcristii o< common one should midnteHcre rntK‘sottbes^<tlBn| 
ihrnugh mcdu-huiti images was simply people in the US is the low level ol say that it rePetts deeper disenchantiiMM 

desiiibed by Michuul Dukakis, the lilcraty The review ol a book entitled with the political {irocess by large set-IHUts 

piesideiutal candidate who was deteated llhitiaie Aimma by Jonathan Kn/ol olthepopulation ThisdisenchantnientisniH 

h> George Bush In a speech altei his published in TIh Wmhmgim Po\i in 1985 activated into viable political procesHS* 

di'leat. he said that neither competence nor dramatically described this i.ict with die leading to the development ol ellecuve 

ideology wastheeicctionissuc Thcelcc lion headline AThirdol Us Cannot Read This counters ai ling powci against the powerclite 

was about phraseology about l(t-second Hc.idtine Walter Lippmaii in a himk T/i< Ptonroof 

soundbites made-loi TV backdrops and riiesccundcharacicnsticislhcgencrally Piihln published ovei six decades ago 
going ncgatise Dukakis wanted east low rale ol voicr turnout even during foresaw this decadence in the American 

Luiopcaii countiies moving towards piesidcnliai elections II we add to this the clbction system and dcsciibed it vividly 

dcmocrniic reform mil loimpcH la troubling strange fact ot voter non-rcgistralion ol The privatccitt/cn today has come to tee! 

newdc’vc'lopincnt-thcmeteasinglyshallow larcc sections ot the ciii/enry we lind a ralhcrlikeadealspcctaiorinthebaikrow 

natuicoleleciotalcampaignsthailiivialise startling liguie ol non-voling in the US who ought to keep his mind on the mystery 

important issues in the' seivicc ot image The iiitcsi census data (1990) show over oil there but cannot ijuitc manage to keep 

nuking IS5 million people ol voting age but ol awake Hr lives in a world which he 

What Dukakis inicipieied liom in this about 60 million arc not registered as cannot see docs not understand and is 

instdei s (Kiini ot view is oltc*n seen as an voicis The voting rate among people ol unable to direct 

iiiicciai pail ol I modern complex voting age which include unregistered I tppman can be described as a 
dcniotiaiic sysicm Tin Al«u JoiC liiiwt ' outs has shilled between 50 percent and represeniative ol tin Other America that 

coliimnisi Russell R.ikci wiole i lew 55 pi.i ecni in the past two decades is the radical iradilion li is not dead but 

nionihs mo iliiii eoveinnient is too Accoidine to licures in Wli\ Aiinmiins its inlluencc is rcsiricicd lo small gioups 

complicaicti to tu emeu lining li is i Don i \oii h> fiances fox Piven and and does mil Ihicaien the basi political 

panclcinoniiim ol iniomprchi nsthic Richard A ( low iid this langc* ol peicen- ethos and structcite clestribul those if 

tcilitics I he italtiics t)l (liiiion lace ol voiir lurnoui places the US 2^id someone w.mis to challenge th he may 

eovcinnice — health care and wellaie amoni! 24 deinoci.itic coumnes he considcied i mavciick like' loimer 

iclorins tletliiiiiiL' st indards ol living Most ol ihc non voicis iic ihe luve nois C ililomi i Govcrnoi lerrv Brown who 
ilirmiiie iiadc iinhaliiices— ue liaitl lo aiidncw iniiniei nils I he rulers ol Ihc haves iricci a grass roots moveinont lo strip Ihc 

(ovei in Ihc puss and iinpossibh to tovei ol ilit sysiuiKiri iwau ol ihis weakness ind lolc ol Bir Money in the last presidential 

on ic it vision III way tocmeiiiiii dchiiilii is iiiiiiiitoliivilnchiswiihwhicli ckclion He tailed mistrahiv 

Ihc iHiini ot tin comnuiuirv is piitly 
line hill ii ignoics ihi g line ot Ihc ihcloiic 
centicdonthc Rule oil iwancIConstiUiiion 
which inthcniiTu olpiouclingcivillthciiv 
ol the people olleii iiistilics Ihe status t|iii 
111 inequiliis dividing people Poi ovei a 
cLiiitiiv the \nicncan Constiluiion was 
iiiicipu icd 111 I laboralc court (udgmcnls in 
suppoil ol various loiins ot disciinnnalion 
ic iinsi Ihc Ntgioes Siiniliily today 
< iiinplu iUd eonsiiiuiional iiiuils in iv 
lollow some coniioveist il issues willloiil 
solving ihem m i |usi in mnei 

Millions ol dolfais were spent on Ihc 
hail ( oiiii I hearings ind tiuiusinds ot 
piges ol the lecotd ol the healings arc 
iv.iilihle Ol ilielwodiamatic personae ol 
tils' scandal Ron ilci Reagan is still a hero 
flic oihci one Olivet Nenth wiotcabcsi 
seller memoir which lang up about 10 
nullum iloUais in sales He also, charges 
.11 least V 25 (lOO tiollai s lor a speech North 
w IS delcalctl in tins election but he is still 
an iinpoitamtigurcinicimsotpujilic iinigc 
When we iriilcisc the increising 
inlluencc ol the mci tenary politicalculiuu 
and mediu on American demiHraty wc 
should also see their dynamics in the c oniesi 
ol Khe nature and composition ol the 
American people Politicians always talk 
about the people and popular will but 
genuiallv «bcy do not describe the type ol 
people w ho voted lor them Public opinion 
m thus sense is treated like a Greek oracle 
which IS interpreted dillcrently by pailisaii 
IKiliiiicat pi tests 
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WERSPECnVES 


^tate, Environment and Law 

Akhileshwar Pfethak 


Law n alnavs in foinuUitm fhioui'h the artuulatory pioiewes in siniets 
and the institutions oj the state The last state and sorietv have to he 
unified III a single unahtua! field The zealous < on< ern of the law to 
protei t andpieseive foiests foi enviioninental leasons and at the same 
tune, the neglei t of enviioninental i oiu etns related to pollution havt to Iw 
seen in this light The es'olution of law as an iiiteiplay of state and soi lets 
and mterai tions within the institutions of the state including the < on flu ts 
between the union and states, legislatiiie-exet iitive and the jiidu um ait 
explored here 


ENVIRONMl NI ALi\sucsh<ivc‘hix'niniah 
(IcbJicd in Indi.i by stKul gioup' and ilic 
state Itself Sinse law is the langtiaito in 
whieh statepowei iscxeiiiscd environnien 
tal law uscit has become a sub)cct ot c onicsi 
S<K lal groups cKpicss then iiiltrcsis in ideo 
lugical-iinnersal terms lo pinject the ligii 
tmaty of their projects ol which providing 
a hluc|>rini lor luiunr legislation is a part 
fhe competing social imeicsts dcniind 
changes in legislations in lomis ol pu Ici red 
and picsenhed legislations Howesci con 
lining law to |usi a tussle ol aliciiiitivc 
dcmimds ol Icuislations has the d inuci ol 
reducing the understanding ot it tonic in ftist 
llie Icttei I IW IS not static noi is it niton 
omiHis tioni scKieiy ll iscoiuimioiislybeing 
tormed in society In India peihaps thca 
has been a gap m apprec laling cnviionnien 
tal law Irom this |)cis|KcIivc and this is not 
wiIlKiui icasons 

l^w is a discipline finds its toots in tlie 
legal prolession By design the dom nii ol 
knowledge ol the piotcssioii gets coiilinc'd 
to cxiNessing the intcicsis ol the litigants in 
the piosisions ol wiiticn law technical 
reading ol the piovisions ol law iiid its 
interpict ition successlullvcitingpiecedcnts 
and casting the tacts into the Uninai ol law 
The origin .ind changes in law as a held ol 
enquiry has he cn lelali vely out ol its domain 
Since reseaah in India in law is inlluenccd 
by the oigantsing piincipies ot the legal 
ptoicssion It has only hesitiintiv ventuied 
into It 

II the legal piolcssion woiks on laws the 
state IS in tlw* thick ot law making processes 
ilselt The slate thus should be a leposiiory 
ol knowic’dge tin the pioccsscs ol changes 
tn taw But as we shall see later the insti* 
lulions ol the state aie not neutiat ohscTvcrs 
but parttcipants/contestants with pre* 
disposed positions in social contests Since 
the state expiesses social interests in overall 
universal terms, it is .ilways convinced 
about the desirability ol the law As a msiili 
though the law is a pan ol social pincesses, 
the state s understanding ol the processes is 
not Irom multiple vantage points Purthci 


moie in a citsis ndden social context the 
slate h.is lo shift its iitenlion horn piobleni 
to problem -it does not liiid ihc scope to 
understand the piiKCsscs ol iniCMClion ol 
law and society Its attitude is - il ihcic is 
a piobleni make layvs Thus in Ihc state s 
understanding law beconus lulononioiis 
ind capable ol bringi ng .iboiii desired a'sulis 
whicholioursc iidiK'Miol AndihepiobUni 
controiiis ll III an ai'gr.is.ited lorni 

1 he siK lalennips uid icliyisispiiliculailv 
III (niblic domains likeeiuironnuni should 
undtisiuid ilic sociil loiinilioii ol I iw 
fiowiNci working on this lioiii also dots 
not give spue toixploic things n muliipic 
levels ind puce loeeihei icoheiciii puluic 
[lloiis gel bogecd down hv being loiccd 
lo be localised and segmented Much the 
Wav Ihc slate is hound by the exigencies 
ol the day to d.iy so aic Ihc .uli\ isis hound 
by the politics ol the imtiicdiaic Thus minv 
.1 times )ust about piesenling a dcin.iiul loi 
the ligislaiion iiscll becomes a eoal bcc uisc 
inihe shoii run the hope ol the hi ick leticicd 
law itscll becomes an advantage Over ill 
tlicielore siuial gtoups have insights on 
piiiiculai problems hut do not get an 
oppoiiuniiy to comprehend the totality ot 
the stKial processes ol law This beina the 
situation the piobleni ol an adequate 
explanation as to how luw gels re .irticulaicd 
Ol changed in a social context remains 
relatively unexplored 

roNstRiniNit nil 1 AW 

Laws aic the content and language ot 
ex|Hession ot slate power One thus has to 
ask questions about the state itscll The state 
isncilhcr politically neutral andatiuinomous, 
as claimed by hbetal-dcmocraiic tradition 
nor ts It tust a repressive agent ol fhe ruling 
classes as put in the orthodox Marxist 
lormulation In social processes no 
institution IS autonomous being organic to 
the socMcly it ts always ctmstraincd and 
conditioncid by social lorces Thus, yocial 
forces impinge on the st<ue and Ihc snue 
articulates social interests through the 
institutions of the state tn the language ot 


law l^w once in<idcMnloimsilu: vc*ty social 
dvnanui wivch has made it hi this sense, 
law may Imik like an encodcxl relation but 
It IS ncvci static It IS a traK'etoty shaped by 
the social relations ol the past and with seeds 
III It lot iislutuicduecium lints iIh wiitten 
text IS an im|irmi ol the siuial dyrkimics ,uid 
at the same time a tra)c'iloi\ of social 
lel.itions How the law has come to lie wh.il 
It IS and wheie it ts hv'.alcd .iie questions 
w hich <iic conliiigeiii on the pu y iiiling soc lal 
lelaiions 

lluis locapuiiethesk'pKuesscs wc hayc 
lodesiiiK'the II iiiitc ol the lndi.uist<itc.uid 
society Social toiinaiioii in India is 
chirutensed hs i backwaid .iiid post 
coloniil capitalism with the tH'rsisiciuc ol 
pie capiiatisilorinsot |irodiiclion|Banci|c'e 
19K71 Hiecjpit.ilisi i lass h.is beentleiiendeni 
on (he state loi mobilis,itKm ol icsources 
pioicclion nid piomoiion |P.Uii.iik ldhS| 
Aliiibuting political dominaiict lo Ihc 
c ipti (list 1 1 iss .ilonc in Ihc s«k lal loi maiion 
isiiotlici fiotupiobleins Instcul the ruling 
classes.uc seen is iioiliiiotiol i.ipii.ilisis 
nchtimiers poliiiuil huuMiur.itic illi.incc 
.ind the iiiuiliiliial elite (Hiulhin 

Despite the wc ik iHisnion ol t ipti.il m die 
cotillion It his the uKolo’iiil ind 
iniilleiiuii liiiltiship Ihc bun iiici itii 
poliiu ll illiaiiLi u quires i piominum 
(Visiiioii loi Its loU IS the iiicdi iioi Ihc 
St 111 s comniiiinciu to the dominance ot 
iipiiil IS app.iiiiu III iis hisii leual md 
msiiuitional Ir.inicwotk The si iii is (hi* 
I irgcst deployci ot capitil It cieiics 
mil ismictuic loi public icsouiccs lor the 
ripiodui lion ol piiv.iii capital I houeh the 
Imli 111 stale IS not icilitcible to c.ipii il it 
pio\idcs the .iiliciil.ition iiul institutional 
diive loi the nileot < ipiial |K iviiuj tOKKI 

II Ihc Indian state isiontiin(icdtocapii.ilisi 
dcvelopinciii how louUI it not r.nly 
iccoinmixlatc environment il arguments but 
,ilso pionKiie ti' Atici all incoiporatiim ol 
cnviionmcni as i I iclor would demand 
chances in piiHluciion relations and this 
would he loiiliaiy oi ,u least potentially 
conti ary to the tnleicsi ol the inline classes 
Ihe question c.ui be |Miscd iii an invetsc 
manner Would the Indmn st.iic not have 
imcipieted and m iietialised environmental 
arguments to susiam and luilhet the interests 
ol the cudlition lot which it si.inds' 1fic 
evidence answcix the question m the 
alliriiiativc Since the use ol cn\ iionmonutl 
consulcraiions pnihicms like pollution, 
which required a rest rue tut mg oi production 
relations were iieatcd casually The 
Picvcntion ol Air Polliiiion Act was enacted 
m I9KI alter dithering on the dr.dt tot nine 
yc<irs .Since the cumre did mn have the 
capacity to Icgislatcon environmental issues, 
the stateo were requested to adopt the 
Prevention of Water Pollution Act dralted 
by the centre Many states arc yet ioilnalisc 
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ilic wikl sianckiitix. I'hi" State 

Witter ami Air l^>ilutnln ('umiiit ftOkiiUH. the 
hiKiics iiir eitl«ttecitu*tit «il fxiibltum itmtnil. 
haicKid ticMliei .iiLluqii.iic s(,uuioi> imimcis 
n«ii liiuiues ill iKiiiiiin the Uinilum l*hc 
IUHi)ut fias irdjii'U^ in 1984 w.is a icmimJci 
til ilu> Mate III iiK ptneLiiiiKHl idinmilitwni 
uienviniiitneiu .iiitil.ipM.'siii)v>llutuiiii<ttiii<il 
IIKJ l>K.llli>lt III iiuiuMiics 

in ktimusi the Mate on its oun nuiiaiud 
inescis.ilioti III ioiesis and piolcLiioii lor 
isildlilt Oiu ol ihi lirsi tasks lakcn up hv 
ttu. Itrsi envitoiiiiionlal hodv in indm the 
National ( oinniiilcc lot f-aiMronnK-mal 
Plaiinitii! aiul (‘o oidinaiion (NCI !*( ) isas 
ideniilivalion ol sensitise ecolottieal /tines 
Itn piesetvalioii Pioieti lijiei was siaricd 
in niiK states in It)?'' Usell |Ceniie toi 
SiieiKcandLnsiionmetii l‘)K2 171 Kiishna 
l')74 11 I4| and il has eiovsn e\ei since 
Pioieci httci svas dcsciihed is a iialiiHial 
endeavour |(ioveiiiiiieiu ol India l9K4a 
II2| I he cviilie despite ils leeislativc 
inc ipacit\ di.iltetl the Wildlilc (Piotectioitl 
\ct md itu|(iesied the si.iies to adopt it 
OiiLC It was realised that deloiestation could 
lead to seveie implications loi theecoiioniy 
thiouuh soil c'losion siltation ol reseivoiis 
iiid IIihkIs in the plains the state aeeiessis el\ 
iniisiied itiL siiategy ol ioicsl pitseis.ition 
hs cuitailinu the access ol loicst dwellers 
to loic'sis Ihe Ioicsl hill ol I9KI ihe loiest 
IKilics ol I9K7 sirenelhcninjj ol adminis 
native institutions it the centie and the 
foicsi Conseivatioii Act l')HO weie ill a 
pin ol n 

It will lx* however aiiovetsiinpltlicaiioti 
il one c one ludes ih.ii the workine ol die state 
IS lediicihle lo lone teim siiuctuial 
iinivratives ol ilx* coalition I he stiiictiiial 
iinciests ol the coalition need to he seen 
tiuoiitimctionwithsixi.il culturalaihlcapital 
es cuts and wotkin;; ol the t ineihic concrete 
institutions ol the siaic Ihe point will he 
dealer when see conlioni the ohseivation 
dial the state is oniv an ahsiiaciion ns 
articulation is thiough institutions ol the 
suite Let us elihoiate 

The state acts throutih spcctlic orua- 
iiisattons Ol >uh-.vsiems ot the state Sixial 
inteicsts (let exercised in the langua(!e and 
oiitjinsational character ot the subsystems 
c "he* suite Atthcs.imctinw social iiiieicsis 
act on the subsystems to chantte their 
charactci and also wvnk upon appiopiialc 
instilutioii In othci woids the subsystems 
ot the state at a given ptniii ol time ate a 
eryslaliisation ol tlx* inteiesis ot dx* past 
ITTxjrborti I9X0| Since social imercsis 
ciystallise in the msiituiions ol the si.ite the 
instilulions aie an asymmetric ten am lor 
theeoracst ol social loices jlesyip J‘)*>()1 
Ciiven a senes ol options the insinuiions 
have llwii sclcciiviiv In the evolution ol the 
state suuciuie ddicrcni sixial inien.’Ms 
crystallise in dillercni subsysioms ol the 
state ITIieiboin IWOl olien Ituxling to 
conllieis Within the staic ilsell Phe state in 
.1 tuiulanxmulfl stnisc is only «me ITherbom 




hut teithiohs aiwoAM ait<l wntHii the 
■ttiile shape the |oimaitiw<uitf .Mlx‘iil.ttion<il 
the slate The state thus can lx* cxpicssc’d 
as an eiisemhle ol inMiiutionK which exist 
in lel.iticm to the sixieiy 

llowc'vei wiihm the stibsvsiems ol tlx* 
state llx‘ceni(c*wasnxiivamc'n<ihlc*fatitxeive 
and accoinnMKl.itec*nviroiiiTX'ntal arguments 
Plus IS not Without reasons It is the centie 
which has most o| the* lusouices with it and 
has had I he shot t>term .nxl long-ter m intciost 
ol the coaliium while (|ic slates dc'piived 
ol lesoiiues have coniencled with 
repiesenimg icgion.il inteicsts and slaking 
claims lioni dx* ceiiiie loi rcsrmices Not 
only this m the comse ol aiticniiaiion ol 
political powei there had K*cn growing 
cc’iiiialis.iiion ol ixiwci in the centre and 
huie.ux laiisaiionol |xililical power |Kaviia| 
l9Mi lfi*)7 170S I Phils one can see the 
• rystallisatioii ol environmental miercsis m 
tlx* ccniie 

Ihus il w(* cvploic the .iccomiiiixl.ilion 
ol cnviionmcm il arguments m terms ot 
.iiticulalioii ol sixial interests, the divisions 
withinthc si.itc the working ot Ihe stale etc 
we w ill gel a hc*iic’i undcrsi.inding as to how 
laws have conx* to evolve diltcrcnllv in 
ddicrent hi inches ol dx* ecomiiny 

Cam (h mi PTA 

With dx* use ol envnonnx'nlal aigumenis 
tit the vvesteiii wot Id and die IhiiiecI N.Utons 
Coiileieiicc* on Human huvmmmeni 
Siixkholm |U72 tlx* centre like the world 
communitv shaicd the Icai lhai deeiadation 
ot enviionmcni md iialuial icsixiices can 
etidangc'i ’development itsell Cliipko 
tuilhei demoiisiuiiect that dolorestaium can 
lc*<id to voil erosion siluilion ol leseivoirs 
.ind Hoods I his cmild ailcct powei supply, 
canal iriigation and the siahiliiv ot 
agiiciilluial priKtuclion issues ciucial lot 
susiaminglheecomimv I unher iiwashcmg 
aieued in imcrnational loiums ih.ii die 
clepleiion ol geix |iools would allcci not 
onlv the* piixesscs ol iialiiic hut also 
agiicultuie medicine*and sc tcnlilic lescaich 
Thus the imeresi ai Ihe centre to prescivc* 
forests .IS vital icsouices toi sustaining 
dev elopment and sain ttiai ics and reserves 
as production centres lorgcix'scvysialhscxl 
Phe pic*sciv.iiion ol loicsts ol couise was 
to he at Ihe cxpc*nsc' ol Ihe loresi dwcllcis 
the group out ol ilic eoalilton 

In comiast states ihiough the loicsi 
depaiinx*nts weic inieies'wd m exjilodme 
the loresis to c.)rii revenue Phe* Ioicsl 
clcpanments since the heginmng weic 
organised to curtail tlic tights ol the Iokm 
dwellers .md mevt i omtncicial denuindv lot 
loiesi ptixlucis while the st.ues loiind 
llx*msclvcs continually starved ol lesourccs 
II the lopsided distiibiiiion ol revenue 
heiweeii the centre aixl ihc slams Fuithei 
suxe Ihe vi.ttes leprevenittd tegtoiuil capii.il 
and .ilso to aiiuxi capital mihcir Mate they 
weic keen to leave loresiv lo tea. rubbci and 
collc’C plaittalKms Tlw other iniemxt vibieh 




hod clystutbscd m the (ttitmuK) pidilidii itfl i ^ 
die Sillies was enccmraiieinetii to loiMt '>'1 
dweileis to c'ullivalc loicM land lincroach*' 
moiu on Ioicsl land was ,i subject of 
poliiic.il patrnnaee at the stale level ' 
IGoveinmeni ol Itxha l9X4b) Kc.gi}I.Misni^ * 
existing c'uiiivation cni.uled no loss of 
icvenuc to the state In a'lutn, dx* ismo: ot 
cncnxxhmcnl lxhiIcI yield eleciitial mileage 
(Vcihia 1985 -50-Sll 
'Phe coidlici bc*lwecn the cc*nire and siaicx 
m then alternate lonccptionol useol lorexis 
led Ihe ceniial eoveinmem to p,iss up 
otdinaiicc* The I'liresi Cooseiviiiioii 
Otdinance 1980 which became .in act the 
s.imc yc'.ir Plx* act requiicxl tlx* states to s<»k 
poor permission trom the centie helore 
clercsci V mg loresis or putting loiesi land Iih* 
non-loiest purpose ITic law once enacicd 
IS not adead lc*ircr Ihe lawmakeis the jaw 
and tlx* subiccls arc* unilicd m one field |Das 
1974 'fi7-7Saixl 189-9' Baxi I986| Ilx* 
st<ttc‘scxptessc*dlheiriniciesismthc‘language 
.Hid strueiiirc ol the l*CA Phe legulansaUon 
ol cncicMchmeni t<iinu to an end luxi loreM 
dwellers were toicud to he eviclexi trom 
Ioicsl laixt However, the si.iic*s conlinticil 
to iiansler loiesi land lor tea ruhbei and 
collec plantations on dx* mteipiei.iiion ihiili 
these weic Iorest put|Miscs l*iMth<*r loic*i| 
l.mcl was not delmed III. my legislation This 
was also usc'd selectively by the suites The 
central government slopped the states Irom 
doing this by miikinggiiidclmesiothtsellogi 
I he stales tollowed Ihc* .xi m its language 
but continued lopping operations m lotests 
Not satistied with tlx* cuixhici ot the slates. 

Ihc ccniic schcxilcd the states bv amondihg 
the Foicst ronscrvaiion Act which mode the 
peiinission ol the centre maiidaioi v toi two 
more aciivttics ia> cle.ii lulling ol loresis. 
and (hi creadiig anv iighi on lorcsi land 
(hiough sale* (lanslet lease itumgagc* nr 
any oilier incch.imsm loi anv {X'lsun 
including .iny insiiiuium oi company 'Ihe 
aiix'ndmcni made u explx il ih.it Ioicsl land'' 
includes all lands leconicxl as toiests Ml 
govcinincni dexuments .uid thus icvenuc 
loresis p.inchavai loicsts aiuJ even imvale 
loicsis came to he me hxied lu its lolds llie 
amendment .ilso cl.uitied lluu lea soticc, 
ruhhci or industrial plaitituions were not 
toresi puriMisc* within Ihc mcaiutie ol tlic 
.ici 

I hits the PCA lio/c the ownership .md 
ni.magemcnt ot lores! laud. ehanee.iblu only 
nil the .ipproval ol the ecnlral uovemment, 

Ihisshilic*dthcl(xusolpolitic.il .11 iiculation > 
Irotn iIk states to the teniie 1he decisHtt) 
whclhci aiMtuhoi Iihcsi should he piescrvod 
Ol |Hit to an .itternaiivc use c .line lo be guukd 
by wh.it was regatded <ts .■ n.iliimal eoneenj 
and ailiculuiHm ot interest .ti the naimnal 
level as opposed to iegion.il mieiesis Ihc * 
ccmrc howcvci, diil not intend to preserve 
loicsts tor us own sake Pbcenviionmew.d u 
plank ol preset vat ion ot loicsts and 
environment was to he nuxlc an adjunct 
the overall thnisi ol c .ipiial lejirixhultkin 1^' i, 




thu hRluih KtNtc. The f*CA necesstiriiy p^iied 
(hciiuCHtHMiirt rcsohiiMtn ul thclwadaims. 
the vciy purpttscs iil dcvebfmunH rcquiied 
(orcst Itimi <(U thciimMnu iivcr valley 

(iroiccts, UKatum o( mdustrtes mining 
, jHojccis. KMivcrsHm nf lnrei«ts tw raising 
** planutKins hkc lea, entlec ot rubber, und 
{trescnaiion nl lurcsts lor the very 
susiainuhiliiy ol the development Thus, llw 
guidelines did not say that permission should 
not he given at all but ihe situations in wtiiih 
pel mission h.id to K' gi ven alter an appi ais.il 
ol the eiiviionmeiiial status ol the iorests and 
taking utte ol Lompunsaioiy alloiestaiion 
tlie guidelines im IihIciI i o et valley pro|ci ts. 
tr,insmission c.ibles. ets. while the iniciesis 
ot the torcsi dwellcis like peimilling 
culm anon oil toiesi l.iiuts .md shilling 
eutlisalion W.IS b.mne'd 1hus il theienlre 
lavoiirc^l dcvclopmenial protects ,u the 
iiutional level the wellaie .ictiviiics in tlie 
lorcst areas like extension ol road network 
huilditiv ot schcHils .ind iniiioi iriigaiion 
woiks siitieied 

II Ihe euidelmes .mil cits.isions uiidet Ihe 
H'A h.ivi some ol the sliuclut.il leaiurcs 
otiilined .ibove intheuliim.iie.inalysis tlie 
exercise ol slate |X>wei is |Hiliiical in ii.iture 
Alter .ill the dec isioii to build N.irm.idad.im 
, .md subnieige loiesis .iiul so Ihe decision to 
tele.ise loicsi land loi lelubiliiaiionol evicted 
peisoiis IS a p.iii ol the political economy 
iiniieiamcsol ihest.ite It is iiiieiesiiiig that 
the s.inic‘ pioiect h.is both the l.icets l.ivouis 
modelnisaiion by building the ckmi inste.id 
ol presc'iviiig toiesis and it .iccommodates 
Ihe demands ol tlie evicted pci sons toi land 
lot agricultuic by opening up torcst land 
Similaity despite ihe FCA encro.u.hinems 
in Kc'i.il.1 weie legul.irised with the 
peimission ol the ceniie lor iHilitical gums 
ol the ruling |)olilic.tl p.ii ty .u the eeniie Noi 
vHily ihis with the we.ikeiiing ol th<‘ cenlic 
III Its political comrol. ihc stales h.ive been 
slaking claims lo legularisc* encroachment 
on loiesi land 'Theconnealmost piohibited 
all use ol Iorests oi anv title being cie.itcd 
on toiesi l.iiiil 1 his amounied lo not making 
.inv cl tons to al torcsi w .isiclands How evci 
il iheccnitieimitatcdconserv<iiionolexiMiiig 
loicsts ii also initialed .illorcsi.uion ol 
w.istelanils This was lo augment loiesi 
iCMHirces lo allcvi.nc piessurcs Irom loiesi 
l.ind iMiiiatly vtlLige common LiikK and 
imvaic lands wcic t.irgetcd uiidet Ihe social 
liueslrv piogi.itnme Alter the wotking ol 
the FCA, It Clime to be rccognisc'd th.il large 
lt.u.'ls ol wasiclands wcic unallendcd and 
these WiHild continue to be* so unless put lo 
use with the help ol vilkige commiiniiies 
Thus on the initiative ol donor ageiic'ics .ind 
voluniurv agciKies. the guidelines permitted 
atloresialion ol w.isicl.inds in lores! aieus 
undet the toiiu in<inagcnK'tii oi ioiesis 

THI ll'DICIXKV 

It the centre .md si.ites were aitiiiilating 
MKial mic'iests .md negotiating with one 
nmither die luclic lat y was not a silent w tiness 
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to (he nccommodittlon of ehVtmihheMui 
arguments To place the tudwnary’x whs, 
particularly its apex the SuiHcmc rnuri. m 
cumext. wctina nccdtochan ihcpositiomng 
ol (he .^upicmc Court wv-n-wv Icgislaluic* 
executive whcni envinnimenial arguments 
.uose 

The parliament, since its consiiiuiion. 
asserted sovereign power to make any hiw 
iiu iuding cli.ingiiig Ihe constitution while 
ihc'c'ourilcticiedihcparliament by icvicwing 
theeonstilutton.ll v.ilidi(yol Ihelcgisl.iiiotis 
The Congress gov emments bent on t .irrying 
oui six'i.il .iikI economic i clorms. panic tilai ly 
land ictorms. contronicd Ihc Supic'ine 
Courl s interpretation ol ihc written 
Constiuition lechnic.illy .md its insistence 
on upholding hnnd.imcmal Kighis paiti- 
cukiily. piopeity lights (Rudoll ci al 19X7 
l(l^-26 Sudaishan 1990. 44-b9| The 
de.tdliKk encoutaged the legislature to 
iibiidgc the |iowcr ol (udicial icvicw by 
amending' the ronsiiiuiion nseit In the 
culmination ol the tussle ot cimstiiiilion.il 
.iniendincnis and ludicial leview the 
Supreme Court questioned the competence 
oi lhcp.irlianien(tochangethchasic siriiciuie 
ol the ronsiiitiiioi' The rescnimciu ol the 
execulivc le.ichcd its hcigitl during the 
cmcigciicy when the goveimiK-m seriously 
consiilcied amilishing a Supreme Couii 
c.ip.ihlc‘ til luiluial iovic‘w In the posi 
eincigcncy phase a shocked luthciaiy in 
Us hid to develop a constiniciu v .iiul.isseit 
itsell cicaicd a dvnamic tension with the 
suite hy espousing thee.luscol ilu pooi ,md 
dis.idvanl.igc*d |Rudoll et al I9K7 iOl 2(i 
Sudarshan 1990 44-A9| Ihc mule wiili 
Ihe executive shitted liom ilic siiuiiiirc 
III the hiHiy |miIiIic to the dci.iils ol the 
working ot the executive (Rudoll cl <il 
I9«7 10T26J 

Thus III Ihc post-emergency era ihc 
Supreme ('ouri /caiously pui sued I he public 
cause and ih.it ol l.ibour and clis.iclv.mi.iged 
moups The chapter on Fundaincniai Rights 
inlhcConsiilulionol India pioiecis lieedom 
ol individuals hoin the lawmaking poweis 
ol Ihc suite Ihe Supiciiic ('ouit cxp<mdccl 
Ihe meaning ot ’stale’ as detincd in 
Anic le 12 to me lucic almost all description 
ol hothes which could be deemed msiru- 
mcnuilily' or .igency' ot ihc suuc So much 
so ih.it It incluclcd even piivaic companies 
il there was .m unusual dcgiec ot state conti ol 

Article 21 ol iheConstilution rcsiiicls the 
st<iig Iroin depiiving any pci son ol his 'tile' 
o| 'liberty except .ictoiding to priKOclurc 
osi.vhlished by law The Supicme Court m 
|iyetcmercc*iHy eia would jusi salisly Use'll 
whe^hci iheie was a piXH'Cchite or nm .mcl 
whether ihai pioccdiire was lollowudor not 

Il would not review the very pnacdurc 
use'll Altc'rtiK*Emc'rgcnty.thecouit asserte'd 
that |l It did not review the procc'dure. the 
state could make nny pitKedure and render 
the proic'ction given to the individuals 
meaningless The court insisted that Ihc 
pre^'ribcd pixK'eduic had to be ‘t.iir. |usi and 
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reurtonahiti','* l^»i| a Higp Htrtjhiei'‘H 
interpreted *ltfe' to include Tivelllhiod’ 
-arguing ihut it this woic mu then the 
simplest thing for the xtuic would he to 
depitvc a |ici>on «(hKHie by dc')irivtnghtm 
fit his tlVCllhlHKi 

(n the lormal nrgaHis.iiion ol the lUdieui 
system, only an aggneved party cooki go 
to a court lor seeking lenuidy The Supreme 
C'oun threw o|icn the courts to public spurned 
ciliTcns who were puisuing a public cause 
Thus. Ihc court came to c'ntcrtain petitions 
from toumalixts, Miciai workers, undcr-tnal 
prisoners espousing a public c.iusc Further. 
Article (2 vests poweis in the Supreme' 
Court to provide tcnicdies to the uggneval' 
persons which im lucics the poweis lo issue 
'dirixtions oi oidcis oi wills' fhecourt had 
issued only writs Imwevei. it expaiKic'd its 
power to push the legislature-executive by 
using diiccticms <ind otciors II is m this 
tussle heiwcen the ludiciary and the 
Icgisl.ituie-uxeculivc that thecnviionincnuil 
issues were received and inicipielcd bv the 
courts The court lollowcd a dii.il strategy 
In torcsi-rel.ilecl issues where ihe siale was 
claiming Its environmental aecmla the lourt 
pioiectc'd the rights ol the loiesi dwellers 
while III iKilliiiioii lel.iU'd issues where ihe 
sMic w.is rc'iuc lam ii asi dunes on it lo he 
concc'ined .ibout the enviionmeni 

Ihe touir s picsence in ilic loiesiiy 
discoiiise was icl.ilivelv niiiioi this wi 
due to ihi lad tli.it ihe si dot is not hmlilv 
liugaiecl .mcl the in ibilitv ol the ix'ople s 
gi imp lo reach out loiliecouii Nevertheless 
llieic WCIC imeiveniions hv tlic dmits lieie 
and there 1he siau in its bid lo picscivc 
lotesis w,is evicting the loicsi dwellets liom 
dillivaling liiicst land ind ilepiiving loresi 
righlsbvic'serving loicsis I hc'(<u)ai.U High 
C mill stayed the eviction ol loresi dwellcis 

II oin then eni i o.ic hcdcti It i v al ion m Nasvv .icli 
andChota Ild.iipui l.iluk.isol H.iiocl.ulisind 

III a public iiUeiesi litig.itton tiled bv a 
voluniatv .igencv. An mcl Nikel.in Ashiam 
Al a liilc'i stage the court cliiedeil the state 
govciniueni to tnul .i |ust and muiii.illy 
accepi.iblc' soliiiioii lo ihc pioblcni Ihe 
Supreme rmin in Kimx.isi Seva Ashiani 
vs si.ilc* ol Uttar Pnidesh micivciic'd in the 
constiiution ol icscived loiesis which was 
dc'piivmg iribiils ol Iheir eustoiiuiiv rights 
.mcl agiicultural lands It e.ive cliredions to 
the state govcrnmcni to take into .icumnt 
ti .idiiion.ll nghts ot the lores! dw ellci s' High 
courts stayed lolling ol natuiiil loiesis even 
il approved in tlie winking plan us lelling 
deprived the loiesi dwellers ot than liveli- 
IhmkI and Ic'd to ccologHal clc’gi.xlfllion 

II the Supreme Court m tlie loicsi casex 
was silent on the claims ol the stale in 
proicc'iing the environment, it took 
environment as its mam plank in induxirial- 
<ind pollutinii-rclatcd eases In Ihc tirsi 
cnvuoniticftut case bclore the court, the 
Dchiaduu mine’s case, il ordcicd closure ol 
mining in the Dmm Valley on the grounds 
ol abrtdgomem ol Article 21 Mining wus 
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MiMimuiHii: tw the Hieal people. iThc wwn 
4( U'pgth nmctl the relevance ot cn> 
vinminomul piotoitlnq iind itokIc this ils 
nwtn pUnk in giving tlw judgmem In « 
ouhituqiicnl vase, (lie cinirt uutiuned the 
sidu; that tite enun wiiuld not hcsii4Hc ui 
iMervenc it the state ignored environnicniat 
Ijlioik' 

Siniilaity in the oleum gas teak sasu ' the 
iouri tnsl extended the seopc ot Aiiicle 12 
hv extending it to a ptivate tonipany and 
levcrsed a i eniury-old ludgmenl on linhility 
Fhe uHiit tuled that when an entcrpiise is 
engaeeii in a lui/atdous or inhcicnlly 
dmgetous astiviiv it owes a duty to the 
woikei s aiul tiKal ixniplethat no haini iesiihs 
Fhe eiuirptise is undei an ohiig.iiion to 
lollow the liigliisi stand lids ol satetv And 
daily haimiesiillsonaiiountol suihaLlivity 
ol the entei puss ii must he ahsolutciv liable 
lo sompensaie tor sush haiin and it kanmit 
gel awav by slaimine to base taken 
leasonabli (.ail. Ilicsouit iuithei iiiledthat 
iIk soni|XMisation should be coiieiatcd with 
the niagiiiiiide iiid kap.ii.ity to pay I he 
laigii ind nioiL |iros|Hious the entkiptise 
till gikaiki niiisi he the aniouni ol 
»oni|x.'nsatiun The principle applied to state 
owned as well as othei inteipiises 

In addition lo this the atuit noted that 
ha/aidotis iiuliisiiies should not be located 
III tliiiklv popiilatid aieas I hi coiiit 
siiggcsikd iliai till eoseinnikiit ol India 
lonslituii a high powered aulhonlv loi 
oscisceing Ilk lunclioiiiiie ol hi/aidoiis 
indiisiiiks Ihi court luiiliei iinptcssedu|xm 
ihe eoscinnicnt that it esolvi a national 
policy loi location ol iheniual mil oihet 
indusiiics III mas when the populaiioii is 
scam 

The pollution iclalid laws like the Watei 
l^lltlltton Control Act Ilie An I’lillulion 
( oniiol Act Ihe I iiviionnicnt Protection 
Act do not i!i\k Ihe light to indisidiials or 
give liiiiited lights lo move Ihe coiiit lt•ulel 
Ihe environmental laws toi damages i aiised 
lo them by polhiiion Tins riehi h.is been 
vested onlv in ihc ageniles ol ihc si.iie The 
court case altci case has doim away with 
the lesiiaini The piovisions which 
speciiK.illy pievent ]udieial remedy lor Ihc 
a<Tccted have been consiiuciivelv evolved 
by the courts A pcison is not hound to seek 
remedy loi environmental polliilioii within 
envimnmental laws The courts have used 
the I'onsuiuitonal provisions and othoi 
piovisioiis lo give the henci it to the |ieoplc 

riK* court hiis ntsii used ilu.* light to dneci 
a statutory body to perlomi its lunctions 
I'hus. m the Ratlam inunictpality case * it 
dnecied the municipality that n is hound by 
Us legal lunctions to remove garbage Irom 
the streets It caniHH take the plea that it has 
no rcsotiicvN Suntlaily. in a public interest 
iiiigaiion, the Tannenes cusc.' the Supiemc 
Court rcvicwcti the Watc*r Ptdlution romnil 
Act .inditic nnyironinent Pruicction Aci .ind 
dirucicHi the central govcinmiint, the lHt.»r 
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fvikbih PHdtUinn Oltittfitt BPard and the 
Ccutrul Ponaitun CkipltMl Board to ensure 
that within mx monihs printary treatment 
plants are mstalied m the t.uincnes In the 
second pan ol the judgment, the muni> 
cipaliiies were directed to pcitorm their 
siiuuioiy duties ol ensuring that Ihe sewage 

I tom iIk town is nia emptied into Cianga 
wiihiHil treating it 

II the loiiri was jHishing Ihe executive 
legislature to resiructuic produc lion reljiiiins 
lo aicommodate cnviionmental con- 
siiicialions it was .ilso ,u.utciy aware that it 
was II pan ol Ihc stale imly and theie wem 
liiniis beyond which it could not push ihc 
aigiimcntaiiy luithei Thus tnllK'riehi iduii 
mine s case whcie ilie cimil el.iboiaieil at 
leneih on ciiMioniiicmal considetalioiis it 
tell icicil by say me that development h is to 
uo on and that it was not lor the luiliiiaiy 
hut lor Ihc Icgislatiiie and the executive to 
iccimcdc the claims ol cnviionmcnl and 
devi lopiikiii Similailv ni iIk oIciiiii eas 
leak lase despite the uidical ludgmeiil it 
assciicd that iioi haviiie cliemiial or 
ha/aidous miltistiics merciv bciausc iliev 
posed I iisk to the community was 
uiiogiessivc Such industries even il 
ha/aiiious have to be set up since they am 
essential lot economic development and 
advancemeni ol the well bciiigol ihc)K'oplc‘ 
ihc conn was winking in a naiiiiw sp.iic 
whcie assiitioii beyond a point had Ihe 
potential ol inviting tiesh oiislauglii lioin 
till legislatiiii and Ihi executive Sevcial 
limes viiloiiisloriliecouitcaiiicbvdelaving 
and i|ucsiiomiiu the executive llowcvci in 
the piocess il It deiiticied liom slate s 
eiivironmenial initiatives ol piotiiiing 
loicsis It wiilencii the law on ciiviioiiiiieiil 
III ilic tield ot polluiioii 
It lan ihcicloic he arcued that 
cnviionmental law c.innot be leail onlv irom 
Ihc siaitiie biHiks I he text in the statmc hiHik 
isalwaysiiilormalionthioughilicarticulaloiv 
piocesses III society .ind iIk itisiiuilions ol 
the state Ihe piixess ol l.iw eiiihiKlics the 
expiession ol siuic |HiWei .uui the state in 
Uiin being embedded tn a sikiiIv the thicc 
h.ive to he seen in a single .iii.iImic.iI lielu 
Ihc voice lor changes in Icgislaiions and 
.iciions ihciealici would he better inloimi'll 

II law IS seen Irom this pcispcctivc 

Notes 

1 All cvnk'iici to tills IS ixcsciilcil in Ihc >iib 
sequcni pages hv piov tiling chii>nologii.il 
ap|icaiaiicc ol cn\iii>iitiicni.il coinems at ilk. 
ceiiiic 

2 Sec ihi coniiihultons in one ot ihc caily 
WiMksluipsoit'uiiisctf on the inuiative ol the 
govcinnitni to ilehhcr.ttc on the siaii ot 
loicsis Kiiiixa K M c‘i ul IV70| 

t I he M.iinvya Pi.iiic'sti Hiiiiach.il IVaitesb .ind 
Kmasihim govemnwius liave signed a ineiii. 
iMamlam to this ctiiici Dtu cciUiv h.vs given 
pemiission lo Madhya Pradesh for selling 
HVS2(» peisons ovci I IMKfl hectares vn 
cnviched ioresi land In ihic ihslnci Dhar 
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I 

WHEN .in Indi.ui schnlai -.incniiix'iil oiniiirc 
paltlical philoMiptKi -luinstoihc .in.ilvsis 
of hi% irjiiitHHi after >c.ir\ of etie.ii'eincni 
with WL>lein poliiii.il ihouphi (he exeiiisc 
calls lui serious lonsiJet.iiion Mine so 
because ii is mil iusi .m isolaieti esmi hm 
pan of a laiper ami }!rowiiii: Lomern lor 
'tradttion 

It IS unlikely that Hhikhu Parekh will have 
losDvations about iny description of the 
tradition aiulyscd by him as lu\ ii.idiiion 
Bui, huviiiit so described it. I am mvsoll 
Mruck by my sponlaix'iiy in doing so Whal 
aher all. |)iompiud me to posit a personal 
ichitionshipbetween him •ind tins toiJition ’ 
How do I kmm that this is his ii.idiiion' 
Simply because lie happened to be hoin ,iiid 
educated m India ’ For Ihete is nothing in 
the hook lo warrant such a supposition Let 
alone .1 diiect profession to that effect not 
even the lon.il lesonanccs of his text heti.iy 
the feeling ol a bond with the iiadiiion 
wtthin the context ol which he aii.ilyscs 
Gandlii’s imlttical discoiiise He desciihes 
that tiadition saiiousiv. and .imbieuousiv. 
as Indian iradtiion. Hindu iMditioti oi sniiplv 
as Gamlht's tradition Nevei as his own 
tiadition 

Thcie can he methodological even 
epistemological, reasons lor assuming this 
kindol distance Butconsidcringih.ii Parckh 
(wcasioiiallv speaks to un in the first person 
singulai departing from the conventional 
authorial 'we whichembmliesthc.icademic 
pintix'ol ol distance - such an expl.ination 
Mxms unavailable in this case Not only 
loimally maybe existentially as well he 
ic'Clx distanced I torn this ii adition (howsoe vet 
ambiguously he may describe it) 

This IS an appioach an altitude, that does 
not square with P.iiekh's pui pose in anal vsing 
Gandhi's (xdilical disc ouise He seeks to ask 
O.tndhi his quesiions and patiently awmis 
his answers The s>ime purpose informs 
Parckh’s other, largely ovcilapping book. 
(Sandhi \ Hohinal P/i;/ow;/dn A ( niuul 
kuimimilion (Macimlkm London 1989) 
that appeared simiitianeousK with 
Cnltmiahan Tiadition and R&fonn The 
puipose. m both the texts is to analyse the 
selfsame Iradiimn in irs «ii« ieim\ 

Gandhi then, is seep as belonging lo a 
ccitain iradtfion He grew to become 
c'lmscioiis ol this tradition within a colonial 


c oiliest .ic oiliest that he had ilie |ki spa .ic its 
lo Heat not onl\ ,is i political but also .is 
aimiMl-culltiialpiobleni Hie tools olslaveiy 
lay within, and it w as here th.ii Hie pi c|vii .ition 
lor freedom iic'eded to be made I he Kiiitsh 
did not conqiiei us We licl|X‘d ilurni lo 
enslave us ll was ciiinal lh.il we .is a 
people reeeiier.iie ourselves Kill the 
legenci.iiion w.is noi to K* along nimlein 
wesici It lines Ph.ii w.isihewayiocolleclivc 
suicide Gandhi mined lo the legenei itne 
lesouices ol the Ii.idiiion into wliii h he was 
botn Adillicultt.i'k. indtvd as the colonial 
masters besotted with their posi- 
i nligliiennient eiliiioccniiic model ol 
lint versalism and (lossc ssing <i myi i id me ,ins 
ol liegeniomsalion h.id tindei mined the 
tiadition ol the luled as a mode of discotiisc 
and a form of knowledge iheie w,isactisis 
ol aiithoniy identity and conlidenie 
'liacliiion even ,is an anch.ii lor cutliiial 
suivival lended to be cast in ilie itn.igc ol 
the veiy ide.is and institutions of ihe west 
that It was exix'cicd lo counter 
Gandhi struggled most impressively out 
ol this ciillui.il and epistcmoloi’ual 
pioeiiisieanisni In the process he lieelvdiew 
upon plundered . as Paickh puts n to 
suggest the .ibuiidancc ol the lakine 
('hiisiiaiiiiy and the dissenting couniei 
tiadilions of the west Utilising the best he 
could obtain from the west and his own 
tradition Gandhi lashiotuci a new 
yugadharma hnvisaging it as an 
ecumenical model not |ust for his own 
country he hoped to airest through it 
liunianiiy shlimlm.iichtowardsdesiiiicturn 
This hare outline suggests how significant 
ambitHius and dilliciilt P.iickh s pio)mt is 
In ttsow n w.iy his IS .idelightiully conicniious 
biKik But It IS .1 book that can he appreciated 
only by disiegaiding its autfioi s guiding 
pui|X)se It raises ccitain basic t|ucstions 
.ihoui Gtiiidhi as a mediating fence in human 
history Some of these must have been, 
indec'd were. Gandhi's questions But the 
unsweis the book ciffcis, and the ntixle ol 
tcac hiiig those answet s, hcti ay an i inpal lence 
with Gandhi r.ilher than a dctcrmin.ition to 
patiently .iwait his answers The tnip.iticncc 
stems from an m.ihiliiy to empathise with, 
and compichend. Gandhi's mode of 
cognition and argumentation 
Tilts IS deeply depressing Here is a sc holar 
who kntiws th<it the doininanl. indec’d (he 
sole lespectahle and credible, epistemology 


th.it the civilised woild today possesses 
came to en|ov its univeisalisni m the wake 
ol buropc's coloni.il espansion iP.iickh's 
(lundhi \ l‘oUlual P/ir/ovo/i/n ojK'ns with 
a discussion ol the tliiee f<Ktois lii.it in Ins 
view bioiight .ihoul ihisdonun.iiue ) He is 
nioicHivei, keenly aw aieol how the c oloiiisei s 
systematically desiioycd Ihe legitim.icv ol 
native niiMles ol disci.urse and lotnis ol 
knowledge Also he lealises that Gandhi 
gias|)ed die coriosiveness ol ihc* pnxess 
.ind as pait of his eenci.il a'sist.iiice woiked 
low .lids a V i.ible .ilu’iii.itiyc Hence the need 
lo iinderst.ind Gandlii sdiscouisc in its own 
leinis 

Whence then ilic lailuie ’ No discouise 
except one sownc in mihcullim.itcaiialysis 
he undeislood m iis own leims Any oiliei 
discourse consl.inllv leqiiiics lo be 
li.inslated' into die tcitiis ol one s own 
dtscouisc Iheixeicisc otncccssiiv c mails 
a degree ol violent CIO the oiliei discouisc 
Ihc greatei the will .md Ihc ability to 
uiideist.ind the othei discouisc Ihc more 
lailhtui the tiaiisl iiion ind tin less the 
resiili.iiii violence 

P.uekti s ciwn discouise like ih il ol die 
modern educ lied the woild ovei is the 
same dial (i.indhi leli obliged to cx|iose .md 
challenge ll is (xissiblc ih.ii die ii.iditioiial 
discoiiiscot the soc letv in which P.irekli was 
boin still lies in some depths ol his 
unconscious as ll does in v.irying degiees 
in Ihe recesses ol every colonised mind 
raim resonances ol ii occasionally rustle up 
lioni out depths Kui wc ihe colonised tend 
lo be deal to them oi dismiss them ,is 
mc.imnglcss, as iii.itional 

(ioine by Ihe text of ( olonialiMii Tuidilitni 
and Reloim as .ilso ol (Sandhi v Roliinal 
Phih\oidi\ Paiekli h.ts no iiicliiialion |i> 
scc’k. and bust, such partial retiteval ol this 
iiicteasingly recessive ti.idilum and its 
char.icierisiic discourse I tom w iihin He docs 
not. par<idoxtcallv necxl such reiiu’vul The 
tradition is not lot hi m something lost, hidden 
or elusive It is avadahte out thcie, solid and 
crystalline, providing a touchsionc to any 
ana ly si who would c ai e to mc.isurc I be extent 
ol a histcirical .ictani s conloiinance with, 
dupaiiuictrom and innovation ol tr<iditiun 

Which ts what P.uekh docs with regard 
to Gandhi He picks out live issues to 
'cxploie' Gandhi's "cXHiccrn loreloiin Hindu 
Ilie and thought*' Wc shall come back to 
ihis cHinstiieting ctesciiinion ol Gandhi's 
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t« ut tiktt It III shiwH iiN 

(.<inf4WU itt litmlu tile jml (hoiitilil 
Mciiiiiaihtlt’iiK li\»M<ivin.*N .IS loniiiituH'd h^ 
I’lickh tic 

Ihl ll>••.IIIIK III llllltls.l lijilllllMil III 
violiiki uiiliiii Ihl Hitulii (I Mliiiiin iIk 

|ti.uiui. Ill iimiiiKh,ihilii\ imihili\,miin III 
scMiiil siii.i|!s i» .iiiaiii piiHltval iili|Ci.liSss 
and (miliniMtion nl iln. iinii|tal\ >\i\uin 
autiihui>.'i ipliKal jtonu iil istiiiiii! 

One III ly in |\isstne adiiitl in a sense nl 
inctuiiprchciisioii as in ivhai tlieie ssas liii 
Gaiidhi III .inyhiKls else m itlnrm abnui 
Ilk Indiamsaiion ol auinhinuiapln as an 
iminiikd iitmi. nl isiiiiiie anJ hnu ihc 
liulianis iiiiin nl this uciito w.is pail nl the 
icinini III Itindu lili. init llinu|!hi Hi. that 
IS )| mis ilk cxaintnaiinii nl iHlsi. Iivl 
issues III ihks I'lickhiniieni iKaUMlie auas 
\sheu Ci.iiulhi as In h.iltleU vsilli Ihc 
ii uiiiinn umauled vsilhin ii and ssheu ho 
deputed trnin it 

j\m.kli knims what Ihe iiadiiinn is tic 
e III I mmici Ik Its chaiaitciistks and ddinc 
Its inllionik |HisitionwiiliiC 2 !aidlns|Hi.ilii 
issues Hi is innsequontlv able In pin|M>nu 
eelieie the ti idllinn was vinlaled upheld 
III inline lied With ii iditiim thus lin/en 
(leiiple ineludinp sehni.iis tail tn a nieclv 
1.I11NIS1 liuii sianei in lelaltnn tn It this is 
hnw liiliee eillluie/sneielv was vu wed hv 
Ihc eiiliiniii hlircuiei 11 clhnnpiaplici 
I hi nnnv is that tins is dnni hy a sehniar 
will! e 111 lie Ills se-e the W.iV the Llilnllial 
iniskrs Inimilisi'd and distmied lliiidu 
etistiims ind II idiiiniis this he tells us 
happened liiiuisi piompted be ihe 
inullaiJk tille Inmi nl enlniiialisni they 
eiHild nni sust iin their taiinnahsm whieh 
would hiei leiimiLd ilieni in liaiislniin 
Indi III sue Ills ind 10 enael sue idle ind 
el imnniit illv pinj!reseiee|>iiheiesaiullaws 
Stieh a eimise nl lelmn they knew wiiiiid 
hive piiivnked tieiee reeistanee nid 
eiukinueied then rule It rathei suited them 
inrudiiee till eenleinjielenamk muliiplieilv 
within II iiliiiiui In a iipid Inidy nl eusinms 
inlcsandpineeduiesihaiadiintle'doldelinilc 
adininisiiative Icj: il inluipictalinn and 
appliealion I his lnrnialis.iiiiin and 
ehstnitinn was nukhed by anolhet The 
ralionaltstk loi malism ol the tninnial lulcrs 
tequiicd iradilinnalistie Inimahsni amontt 
the Hineius as its nee-essaiy eounieipart’ 
T'lic colonial buiciiui rats' the .irgumcnt 
enntinues and Ihe Biahmins struck up <1 
sinister and cnitiplcmcntaiy iclationship 
and uiidei itic twin piessuics nl IiIh'iuI and 
shastiK lormahsm' Indian mkwI IiIc 
losi Its lluidiiy' (emphasis .iddcdl 
Sensitive icMders will have noiiced the 
hegemonic implications nl Ihc 
chiiractetisalion ol huiCiUiciatie loimalism 
as Ttheral so we shall not pause to cxphtaic 
them Keeping to ibe supposed ossiticalion 
ol iiadKion, whatever the validity ol the 
assumption ahooi the atlipnco bciwccn 


NirciUkials .luj htahnitos, uadition was 
ih‘\ er so Ini malised (isto ha\ c been squet /isl 
<iui ol the Ike's ol men and women in sncieti 
tosiiiMvc nuniltiiedmanualsih.iicntitdbi 
used Ini ic kb leierctice I’aickh s own 
Sc i nihl c hapic 1 I lindii Kesfs insc s In Knt tsh 
Kiile inuld be lik'd in si.ue the nb\intis 

dial II kiiium ui.iinc'it its ttmdiiv even 
iliiimg Ihe hi'Nihv nl cnl<mi.iltsm as il 
cnniiiUkiltnK s.iiinitsh detim'daiklilaiiiksi 
mil iniiiUci clainii'il tni a sarictv nt 
puipnses ihinueh cniitlicimg heimcncuiic 
si I iiepiis 

Howcmi issummg that iradilinn was 
indeed llininughly sleitlisc'd as a icsiiit nl 
inlnmaliiK'dialion ihatisiinic'asnnlohclievc' 
lhai Ikikclnith iiadiiinii cniilil only mean 
Honiclhini.' unpinwinc and dc'limiise 
( eti.milv uni toi I’aickh who is alisc 10 the 

I kl Ih.il III .done IiuIkiii Mmdii sikiets is 
In > vaiied and lomplex to he saddli'd with 
.1 liscd hods nl ir.Hlilinii Yet he keeps 
pinnnuncm)! rpu tli\iis about iradilinii as il 
It did nnl mpaiunnsist tn people' sconllkime 
md shillme pc'ici|Hinns nt it 

1 01 csampic one nl the points Piiekh 
m.ikcs ihinii (iiiulhis relationship with 

II tdiiinn IS that Ik was chai.kiciiMically 
involved 111 Ihc paiadoxical situation ol 

usmu the ic'snuicc's ol his Uadition to achieve 
oh|cclivcs disappinved ol bv it In the 
ihapk'iol Sex Ltieigy andPolitics wbteh 
aiialvscs Ilk so called brahm.ichatya 
cx|H.'i imeiiis It IS argued that Gandhi shaied 
the mamstiiam Hindu beliel lhal a 
spit iiuallv I \ (lived person |Hissi*sscd 1 ihlmii\ 
nr unusii il powcis Howcvci he had lililc 
use Ini spiiikial prowess loi its own sake 
ni III! pctsnnal mnksha His vucadharama 
did nnl admit nl samiyasis who eschewed 
ixilitiial .kiiViiy Hesnuuht spmiual poweis 
In change Ins sni lely he had in iianslmm 
them into pnliiical jxiwet and he had (0 
deploy them coiisc loiisly 10 secui e the dcsit ed 
poliiical and social ohieciivcs 

Gandhi spohiicisationol spittinalpowcis 
Paiekh tcnvirks was lamamiHinl in ti.ms 
giession ol Uadition betause it piohibncd 
Ihe use ol spiriiuat powers lor attaiiimg 
worldiv ohieciivcs 

Il IS possible to )om issue with Parekh 
on ihc suhslantive point about ihc 
peiinisstble lunclionality ol spiritual 
powcis III the Hindu Uaiiilion One could 
quc'stiim his micr-preiaiinn ol the worldly 
obicctives loi the atiainmcni nl which the 
use ol such powcis is prohibited and his 
assampiion that Oiindhi's mission ol 
uanslormmg and humanising lilc on the 
earth counted among the impunged 
objectives OnccouUlcvcn reictt the whole 
(Hunt and icier 10 the notions ol 'varudan 
jnd slirapa both ol which emailed in 
dillerem wavs ihc use nl spiritual (Hiwcrs 
Kw objectives that weicindobiiaWy worldly 
and not always us worthy as Gandhi's 
Further, one could ask how Parekh would 


iiHc'rprcHhectmcc'ptol avaUii’ gspccpi^ ^ 
m the contexi ol samhhavami yugc yogir'* ' 
which Itguies in the Inst page o| 

Intiodiiclion Me will n seems make a 
iltstmiiion bciwccn ilivitk' iiml sjnritutfl 
prowess But lhal would lOle out the 
(xtssibiliivolahum.in sicul.irimeipreiation 
III Ilk idea ot Ol iitiii 11 liming m hunutn lotui 
to salv.ige dhaim.i liom time to tunc 
Hesides being ucademicalty Hawed. 
Paiekli srediicUon ol the Indian UadituaiOl 
III a univiical lexi lielongs to ihe dominant 
impi'ii.ilist discuuisi which Gandhi saw 
through and icjeileil lhal a scholar 
priimismg an analv sis ol Gandhi s altci luti ve 
discourse in tis own leims should 
unsc'lkotisciiMislv suiuimb so loinpletclv 
III the imircnalisi discnuisc is an index ol 
Ihe hold exercised on oui minds bv that 
ilisimirsc In dcteimining oui basic olien 
uiistaied assuinplions and modes ot 
ciignitiiin It lays down tor us invisible 
jvicepuial traps Ol liicse naps we mud 
become aw.iic hcloic we c< n hope hi 
nnilc'islaiKl (ii.inalvsc' someone lik'Oahdht 
who a( least since the Hini'u Siwi/oy, 
divclo|H'd a langu.igc dial, in kin's ol ihg 
dominant discouisc c innolhuiotk'na|^ar 
absurd iiialional .niilohsctiiaiiUsliM tlynn 
aie chanlabiy mtlmc'd mystical Pot the 
measuic ol that winch is laitonal sane and 
plausible IS tixed bv this discourse' 

It IS indicative ol the chasm between 
Paii'kh's ptolcssc'd obiective and ins actual 
cognitive pr.icUcc' dial he hinaiisus the 
plausible I k-fi-i 0Ihemysiii at TIh' raysiteai. 
r/Mo fiK III canma in ihe iihxIc ot cogniiHUi 
Inllowed bv him be plausible' as well But 
Ihc hmai isaiimi does violence to the imegifty 
ot Gandhi s disi ourse wheicin Ihe nivstical 
w.is as real - not lusi plausible as ihe mOsi 
posiiivisiicilly vc'iiliahtc enittv 
rhcrc IS nothing wrong Irom a given 
cognitive poini ol view about being 
suspicious ol the mysiicai nor to ilcinaml 
evidence that would be considcied reliable 
wiihin lhal paiiiculai cognitive iiadition 
Bui those demanding that son ol evidence 
L.imiot cl.iim to emei the siiiictutc ol u 
rudkiillv ildleri'iii disiourse 
Paiekh polaiiscs ihu plausible .ind the 
mvsitcal while ctc.ilmu with Gandhi's eland 
dial by developing oiitselvcs spinlually 
masici I ng our senses and (nin I y mg our spirit 
- we c.m enhance our capacity 10 mohilMe 
the higher impuisis ot oui lellow humiin 
beings Ol the two c«planalions given by 
Gandhi Ini the phcnmncnoii one .ippearx 
pkHisihlc tn Paiekh while the othci ha 
describes as mystical 1 he plausible citphh 
naiionis human beings genet ally respund 
to the appeals ol diose diey lesjicctcd and 
admired' The cxpiaiialion that stiaiiui Ma 
credulity, and is viewed us niyatical. is. "a 
spifiiualiy developed person exeit-’tsed hh 
unusual and unique kind ol power ovef Wii, 
tcilow-mcn' i 
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Oiuxlh* i\ Uctii {tiven Jhc hcnefK i»l the 
Thiwijth wlwi he Mtyi* IS ihipiausihlc. 
«t)>«>h(iwn the rcspcii ul hemp cimsKlcred 
tiW'she.tl But the lupiicve l.isis less than M) 
p ^ of Parekh s tent As lie nxivcs deepci 
mli>iheaiMlvsis(ilCaiidhi's hiahin<K‘iuiryj 
expeimicnts ivhiih hud been prompted hv 
the seauh tor a spuitiial |h>wci that wmild 
Mictltly but iiicsistiblv sway hisioimiiyincn 
he iii^s Ciiindhi involved in a wild poose 
chase In icims ol psy(.luvnnal>sis a valid 
pieiiHid within the impciialist disiotiise - 
thee\|ieiinicnis aie .idinittcd lo havi lu Iped 
ihe Maiiaitrui But not in the wav he tiopi.d 

10 he hel|wd hv ilieiii As Paiekli savs 
ibe esjieiinictils miieasvd his sell <.sUliii 
enabled him looviuoniL his eiouini.’ sinsi 
ot helplessness and pave him the voutage 
to heal the iiagedies ol India with eonsid 
emhle eutianimilv Thev had thus an etior 
nmuspsveliolupieal value loi him and that 
perhafis aikiv'd lo his politual sell eonti 
dcRve 

"But Ihe iinalvsis eonttiiiies that w.is not 
ihctr pui|vose Hie purpose w.ts to ait|iiiie 
extiuoidinaiv spiiiiiial powei Tliai eluded 
him until Ills ikMih ( onii ai v lo w hat ( uiulhi 
Ihouphi ihis happcnevl noi bee iiisv lu* did 
not iry lianl enough I he powei eluded Inin 
Piiiekh IS eaiepoi leal hei aiise no sue It Iliinp 

CXtSili' 

hxeepi lot thoselabouiinpundci vestigial 
posiiiV isni even the praeIitioneisol ihe nioie 
iclined veisions ol wcsiein lationahsm will 
he stiuek by ihe siunning vanii) ol the 
unqimliliv^ieomeiiiion w> \ih h tlunm \im\ 
How (ki we know that siii li i thing diu's nol 
exist' And luiihei that it eaiinot exist 
Hoeaitse il it lould even be eoiucived as a 
piissihilitv Uandhi se|uesieouldnot/»'i w 
he disinisseul as ehinu'rieal 
SiKtal seiutiees have ovet the Ueeades 
. .leeunnilaied iniuli inlorination and some 
I kmiW ledge aboiii thee luster ol issues thai 
oiepeiniane toCiandhi s spiiiiual siiiipgies 
t und his kind ol ehaiismaiie tcaelciship 
^ Psyeholoptsis soeiolopisis hisKiiiatis and 
the others have Icli diiven to move out ol 
then diseiplinaiv eontiiie's to deepen our 
unetersiandiiigolthcmvslie.il/spititu il/exir.i- 
! taiumal and its tomplex elusive e*ven 
.i iinvxmsetoiiselleeionpctsonaliiy loimaiion 
iiHM»s imivcmenls the exeiiise- - .is ilso 
delianec ~ ol (hiwci and .luihontv .md the 
• like Can the rcsiiliant rcncxiviiv snsiaiii 
Parckh s imperious ve-idiet' 

^ But how eoiitd siuh a vcieliei issue Itom 
iionH.>«nie so sophisiie.ited .ind giouiided in 
^ philosophy ’ A inissibk answer lies tii the 
1 way Parckh tends at times to cmplov 
cvldcnec To eiie an example having said 
on page 17^ that one ol (landhi s 
1 ^ explati.ilions aboui tlie ellicaey ol spiiiiual 
powers w .IS mysiieal and tcclinp me re.isinpl) 
uncusv wtili this aei ol niispLued ehaiity 

11 be seriously quAlilics his position on pnpe 
. ^ tK2 Now he 7naintaiiis ilun “the eumecpi oi 
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o;«v or iipiriiu.tt emcipy Is largely mystical 
.tiid alineiM certainly l.ilsc"(cnipt)asts aeklcd) 
Hill bce.ttise m this pass.ipe hg .npues (hat 
(landhi uddueeel no ovulcnce in support oi 
his elatms ,md asserts that tlicsc claims have 
no basis m lads P.iickh tecK obtigeei to 
volunleei eoiimcr cvietenec His sinple 
se'ineneC ev leleiue eoiiu's in the nianiu'i ol 
a pioseeiiiioti eoiiiisel seckinp to linish oil 
an app.itcnil) im|x-ie.ihlc arpiimem with a 
qiiiek (Hill) ill VI till Here it is 

lisiis (i.uidhi s ewmplai eoiild not east .i 
spell over Jtulis iIh Komaii Pil.ite oi iny 
ol die oitliodos kwfsh Pile sis 
Pdiod Ihishiiol III ilogK cvlele'liec shall 
expose the l.ilsiiv ot a mvstciioiis 
pheiioiiKMioii dial pliilosophi'rs wrileis 
aitisis ,iml seluil.ii s Ii,ive‘ sli tippled lo uniav cl 
llioii sli.ili iioi iimhblt over the evidentc 
and hring in ihose viilg.ii lotks who lltukeU 
10 (i.indhi s ixuiiplir .is he moved liom 
village to vill.ieediinng the time hnet ve.iis 
ol Ins piihlu till ot meniion llu voiiirition 
tli.ii impelled Itiilas lo lung liiiiiselt iven 
beloieilu viiieiliMon ot the Mastei heluul 
Ik'Ii md I vuleilev ol ietslli.iniol.il sueeiss 
IS theie iiivtlime liki loi.il siuiess m 
hum.in III ms' - on the pan ol lesus and 
ri.iiullii must demonsli.iie iioiliinp biii ilie 
imieatiiv ol ihe spiniu.il plieiiomenon 
I .liking ol i ouiisel they eim tio mote than 
advanie then less dun pl.iusihle evidcnec 
.IS deeisive ihev e.m present the smu 
evidenet in diseieii w.iys oi even reveisi 
dtopiovellieiradveis.irvwioiip Hid Gandhi 
when hi deiu'iided lor a living on legil 
pi lelivc would nol .leecpt a biicl dial he 
knew was lalse Having Icaini to resist the 
lure ol Ihe liieie he also eiilliv.iicd the h.ihii 
ot lixing a eidu it g.i/e on his own idc.is 
.md ideals Its moi.ildv ap.in tnielleeluallv 
ihohahd IS woithvol eniiil.ilion But Paiekli 
in ( oltmiiiliMii IkiiIiiioii iiikI H<I)>iiii 
marshals his ev uleiiie w iih a kttui id ilexiei d v 
dial ottasiomillv eieates the impiession ol 
shdtmcss 

III die ehapiei entitled Theoiy ot Non- 
violciitc lormst.ime hediseiisscslhesuiius 
ol li.iim Ol killing uv (I wv non violeiiie tii 
the liuluii ii.iddion F..iilv Imli.m iliinkirs 
Pitekli w I lies wete ahle lo leilisi ih.il 
biotogie.il suiviv.il and siuiat exisieiue 
enlailtd i degtee ol violenec Ihev pul il 
III a sonotoiis aphoiisiii livo iivanasya 
livan.im iLile is die lile ot tile I Was this 
meviuihle h.nm or killing lo be eonsiilcied 
violeiiee' lliough deeply atigiiislied by 
diepiedit.iiiK'ni niosi Hindu thinkeis iiHik 
a laiilv tough minded alliliide I hey 
heiicve*d ih.ii d lutin m dcsiiiietion was 
inescapable or sot tally and letigiousty 
nceessarv and thus lusltlicd il was not 
liim\(i A tcndcr>nitnded" niinoiity of 
shiamamis l.iins and Huddhisis however 
tlisinisseHl the disitiietion as mere casuistry 
and insisied dial abinisa inc.inl absense ul 
liami and desitueltoii'' 


Apaibsi thix H<idipn>und P,iR:kh shnwx 
th.it while “Gandhi broke with the Indmn 
lt.KtiiHins in sevurol enic'iai aspects. Ins 
bleak was nut complete * "His view of non-' 
VHiIcnec renamed a siihieciivisi oiicntatinn 
chai.Kteiistic ol them, as he i«hi deJmed ii 
111 tciins ol the motives ol the agum Ftn 
ihcni ux tor him liimsii involved ill-witl, a 
wish lo hann othci s and lienee hai in did nol 
constitute liiiUMi it the clement id 
iniilcvoicncc wiis.ihscni Obviously itinav 
be iioie*d wh.il Paiekh means heie is die 
ilominam ttadition lepiesented by whal lie 
ealls die lough mmde'd .iIHUkIc 
P aiekli pot's on lo .iipiie that he's.itise 
G.mdiii dcpaneil lioiii the Indian iiadiiions 
ol .ihimsa in sigmlie int lespeels many ol 
Ins opinions and aelions surpiised and 
bewildered his eotimrvmen ' He eilcs whai 
hi e.ills “a lelaitvelv liivi.il iiieuleni lo 
demonsiiale ihe i.idual novellv ol 
G.iiullii s diK trine 

Aiidlmlus ishi miiw ish.ullv m.umeilanil 
III actile'ai’oiiv All possible iiuillealliv.il 
ine'iii was givin to il wlu n a siiigion whose 
iilviei w IS soiiglil (leiliiiil il past hope 
Ciinilhi askiii liiiii lo idimnisu i ii i I ihil 
inieillon Ills ution piovokeil i sloim ot 
pioicsi some aeeusing him ol seiiiliiv aiul 
some e'Ve'rl vvisluiie him tie ilh Hu I nils 
who likeminv ol liis eoiimienuiois hut 
mull the piedielahU iiiisl ike ol likiiiu Ins 
the'oiy ol ahimsa to he stihsi iniiailv siiiulai 
lolhelis wen mosthiiui llu lliiukisonlv 
1 ludi less so 

I III Jams m.iv have eiie'd in tie.iiiiie as 
kiiiilrud lo lliett own (iiiiilhi s diiois ol 
ahimsa htiiiliiv ii.iiiiiliothemi'iiv kdlnig 
Olden'd by Gandhi in iw.iy ih.ii sqii.iieswiih 
P.iiekh sdcsiiiptionol their leniler minded 
ir.iililionalatliiudi Onee.iiinoi howevir so 
easily lollow ,is to whv die laiily lough 
minded Hindus iclt hiiici ahoiit the itieidcni 
Peih.ips they hailih.mgcdovei ilie eeiutirie's 
since P.iiaii|.ili s Yova Siiiiti Oi m.iybe 
Parckh s aeeouni <d (he Hindu .lliiuiddsi 
calls tor greaiei diltereiiii.ilion 
Be'torc one has h<id the (tme (o iKindcr 
iIk'sc .tnd olhci possibililios P.uckh eoiiws 
up meledihly enough wiili .in expl.malion 
lor the storm ol (uipular proiesi ih.ii luins 
neatly lopsy-iuivv Ins own aeeount of the 
li.iditional Indian luisitions on die quesitons 
ol non-vioicnec He says 
Hii Gandiii s eiittes as Uh the Indian iia 
ditmiis ahimsaiiie.inliioti killing .tndhenei' 
Ciandhi x was not an act ot .ilumsu 

II 

«* 

Reading is a joy when the reader’s laith 
IS rctainc'd in the author Even venous 
dis.igiccmcnts then induce an intellectual 
interplay unburdened by the suspicion 
whether the authiH is not shillmg positions 
and evidence to inainutin the imcgnty ot 
a panic ular thecis in the tace of its inherent 
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vooiuutety tiiHl itiu ihittitAup inf 4 Simple 
hcnnvlii ••vmiiutryhy certain unruly laci<t 
AuUiots tivctlv .inxititiv to piiiMile 
oidei linens to llKtr posiuuiw i,.m .il limes 
end up cuMiing .in opposite e»ci.t Nm 
surpiiMngly ior one siccpeU in (he analyia 
tiadilum Parckh ikws tend to ovcr-itiveM 
in neat kmmit.itions and generalisaitons 
Bui. surpiisingty lor one tollowing the 
.inalyiiL mode, he t.iics little loi ho\s his 
oisn analysis is Hawed in the h.irgain 

Added 10 the anal via,lailurc is the iiony 
that a hook on Gandhi ihai begins with a 
hiasepioniise should lose ihe ie.Klei stiust 
(landhi was a lier«ely honest and 
inirospctiivcpcison Nevii heonces.iid 
to an adniirei tiptoe to niy iiicmot> I ell 
ihetiulh ahoiti me good or had’ IDoiothv 
Hogg MiiinitK \ toi lamoiioM London 
l%2 p26l| The way he managed to siiip 
hiinsell liteiailv ind liguralively - Paiekh 
iLioids III It the sell eonsiioiislv (.paene 
Mih.iimi had towatds thi end stilled 
iiioviiie ihotii naked m his ishi ima is 
in nun iiion iiidihilknge lo hisanal>sis 
An inMiition to saiis on the snipping 
,tnd 1 ehillenei. to he ii|Uil lo thi tisk 
Hu stripping ol (landhi piesiiniis i sell 
siiippine h^ Hu. inaivsi It demands 
III iniiospi(.non hoidsiiiig on tla 
iiidaLtous 

VMi III \ i I llu oiutn il inipiilsi. behind it 
( iiloniiilmii liiuliiitHi uiul Ktioim is not 
wiiiii.nin ispiiiiol iniiospiiiioii i’.iiekh s 
in i|oi piohlLin ol ionise is ih<' 
nil iwaii Hess ol opiiatiiig witliin the iiinis 
ol Ihe inipuiilisl disioiiise and Ha 
ri suit ml I iiliii lo I III up lo and i|iicsnon 
hisiiwnh isle .issninpiioiislivenil loiciuin 
lothcni with uni wed I nth) ('it tain about 
iMiviiiing III icniains sineulailv 
iinioiiihid ns iionht A peison ol wide 
le iding iiul a sill-i oiueious stylist eser 
willingloeinplos ali heiiousiuniotpin im 
III ohsiotisis woiks h ird on those aspuis 
ihoiil whiih he limis his knowledge 
in idee|ii lie Hut onie lie eels down to the 
linildiall .III niraol oinnisetellee intoims 
his lurialise 

liindu/Indian iradiiioiK stand ihe hisioiy 
ol eolom il India seem to have leituited ol 
null the maxinumi amonm ol liomewoik 
VAehise till id eommentedon llu naiiiii 
.ind signilaaiui ol liis tnaiment ol the 
loimet riic same .ipplies mou oi less lo 
his utHleist.inding oliolom.il liuhan history 

iailiiled Hindu Responses to Hiilish 
Rule' Ihe ih.tpici dealing Miih eolotiial 
lndi.ui histois is inlciided lo proside "a 
neaessaiv baekgiound lo (landhrs 
thoughi h> showing how his toiehe'ars 

wiesHeU . Mine Ihc early I9lh eeniury 
with ilic Tnofal eliulluiiges posed by Hi 
eolonial tide .iiui wtitked out a range tu 
tesponse's I Ins “somewhat peilunviorv’ 
ehapiei Is supposed to go over l.imitiai 
gnumd" t32-^T) 


Diirtflp the last deeiidc or AHtrc. 
historiogriiphy has cHected sttmc sinking 
delaniiliansing and questioned many 
leeciM'd assumptions Piirckb's citations 
iialudc a lew aaciit publications, such as 
Tapaii RayihauUhun's kumpt 
fii nm\ul< leJ JCHcesiennan \ Thelnnet 
(imliui i>l TmihUtm, Dennis Dalton s 
liiitniH Idea of hiedoin and Paitha 
('hatloiice's NoIioikiIim Thought mid tfu 
C xdonud Woild Nonetheless with the 
oxecption ol (he last title, these are not the 
wotks Ih.it have eoninbuled lo Ihe ptoicss 
oldelaiinlians.iiion and goinghvP.iiekli s 
plotline ol the lamiliai gioiind esen 
Nmioittilm lliainthi and ilu ( olonial 
Woi Id seems to have ai hievi'd lilt le beyond 
earning a iiiual inseiiion m .m eiidnou 

This IS noi to .iieiisc Paiekli ol having 
disenmmaiedaeamsi P.iilliaCTuilet|ec As 
a mallei ol laet he has in ueiieial not spared 
niiieh tl'ouehl loi the eullur.il inielleitinl 
oiienlaiion mdtmplu.ilionsolihehisioiios 
used hv him II ( li illeiiee s r.idii.il stance 
I Ills to inioim his anilysis he tcHeels no 
hi Iter ei isp ol itu idioloeical thnisi ol K 
l Maiumd II s S/Higt'/r fm hitdom .ind 
Anil Seal s I la tniiiiiinn of Inihan 
Mationtdi\in to meiiiion bui iwo veiy 
iltllcieni kinds ol coniempoiai v 
hisioiiogiaphu iiiieiventions A eriiie il 
diltiienee tlioueh o|K*iaies heii While 
( h.ltlei|ee s work tails lo allcit P.iiekh s 
undeist Hiding ol eolonial Indian hisioiy 
hisiiiulersiandingis evenil uiuonseioiisly 
impieeii ited w ith soineol Ihe suppositions 
ol Seal s luo impeiialisi .mil M i|iimd.ii s 
Hiiidii nilionalisi hisloiiogiaplu 

P.uekh Ihus siill suhseiibes to Ihe long 
disiiediti'd s.ileis valve Iheoiy oi Hie 
oMgiiis III Ihe Indian Station.il I ongress - 
the iheoiv Ih.ii lespotuhiig lo evidenee ol 
widespte.iddiseonieni AO I tume ionttiied 
Ihe ('oiiere'ss into beuiig with the Viie'iov s 
blessings I his inav he dismissed as iineie 
laelu.il mailii one in whieli P.uekh is only 
tillering dated history In lealiiy Hu 
peisistenee ol the oiigin myth as it weie 
iclleetssomethingdec|H'i AvcrvdiHeieni 
view ol eolonial Indi in stuielv emciges il 
Ihe ('ongass ,ip|K’ars as ihe msiiiuli(in.il 
etvsiallisaiion ol a giowing awatendss ol 
Ihe II aliiy III eolimialismaiid eimseqiil'hlly 
ol the need lot a eeniial oiganis.iiilili to 
salcguaid iiileiests ih.it were heginnliig to 
bc'seun Ol i.iiion ilised .isn.iiionalmte*rt*sjs 
III sue h a V lew tones oper.itmg vv iihiu toe 
Indian soiiety. including iiallhiial 
consciousness would need to he cicdiled 
with rclaiiycly gicaiei dynamism oi Iheii 
own 

Should this however. ap|ic.irto someone 
a tcally inconscqucniiat lac lual detail, here 
IS an uxainpic tiptn which hinges Hu; keiy 
I4te 'll the analysis undcnakoii by Pitrekh 
With a nonchalance thni its context ibakcs 
cMta ndinury. Paiekh thus records His 
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appialsal of ovc^ntl uuscKtiHetil 

of Ihc colonial dispensation ‘Oandhi 
thought llMi on b.i1.tn(c llniish lule tuid 
been in India s inicicst" The apptaisai is 
quietly oHcrcd without the realisation that. 

It true such an asscssnietii by Gandhi should 
nullity the progressively reliticd and total 
critique ol indnsitiai western eivtiisalion 
- ol winch Biiiish tulc in India was an 
cspcciattvugivm.milesi.mon - ihaihcc.mie 
pivotal lo his cniirc Ihonghl 

Ihc inipossihihiv III iis viahiliiy wiihin 
ihesiiuciureolGamllii vihonghiap.iii the 
tad that Parckh should alliibule this 
asscssmeni loCi.mdlii without nolumu ihe 
logical iiKongrutiv iheicin indic.ites ih.it 
he linds ii a re.ison.ible and I an asscvsnietii 
In lad he piovuicv a halaiuc slieei ot 
Hritishiulcwhich (houghoHeie'ilonheh.iH 
ol (i.imlhi le.ids tiune like Ins own He 
wMles 

Ihc Hiilish h.i<l no ilmihl I'sploitcd .ind 
liianud Inili.i luiiuil iis ti.iiliiiontl iniitis 
lues ilesni>\edns.illlui.llplidi III Ikdils 
people with conuiiipi imixiwd llun nu 
ictiilisi iml nuliiMiiil eivilisiiHii lid III 
gelleM,il dlstorieii lildi.i s ii,i(iiial line ot 
devolopmeni fluv luiii ilso howivct 
eiieigtsed and iwakiiied i( lau'ahi il new 
|u>liiK<ilideals iniiiKkiiidiluseiiiinliespnit 

ot eiilloMly le'stless se iieli loi (illth .itid 
aeciiMiy ot thoughi.iiulevpie'ssiiiii hioiighi 
lndi.in iiligioiis imo a le'iulising lomiei 
with ('hristiiniiv iml di.iwn India mio a 
widii eommuniiv ol nations He tiuiuglit 
Ihatliom ibiHit lUIOonwaids ihechaMetci 
ol Hiitish lull began iiuhangetni the woise- 
mil iijehe'd Its nulit in lU'i It beiiaved 
lie ideals hioki Us iepi.Uid ptoilllses lo 
intiiHliiie lepiiMiililivi nislitiitlons suh 
(eeled Indians lo the niosi humiliating in 
dignities ineludmg llu noioiiiuis eiawling 
Ol dels and puhlii lloggings iiii tied the .iiiny 
inio .1 blind ol hiied,iss,issms iiul showed 
iiilei loiiuiiipi loi piiblii opinion Gaiullii 
nil lied disloval and ileil.iied himsell an 
mipl.ieahte loe ol llu Kai toi tniii as loi 
millions ol mamlv e'diuali'd middle eltiss 
Indians the Rawlait (sie) Ads and the 
lallianwaUahHaglimaikedthcuiiningpii'nl 
This misicMdmc ol Gandhi and (he history 
ol eoltnii.il India tcTlceis (lie depth ol ihc 
eoloms.iiionoloiii imiuls Wecaniail ig.ifn<n 
eoloinatisiii hold loiih .tuamst ispeets o| 
nuKlerniiy nid extol the value ot lic.iMhy 
ti.Kitiionalisni lint the limiisol oui i ogimi vc 
ladieahsm .md subvcisivcness are seereily 
held in rein hy Hie domtnani wcsicin 
disiotnsc Hus m.iv diHer ftom peison lo 
pcistm hut wc all have .ui uncanny <>ensc 
ol thn. lai and iw> laithcr’ A timdamcntal 
cnliqtie ol (hat discoutsc seems quixotic 
And we live in times when flon Omxoie - 
.ind those, like Gandhi wlm may iinnnd us 
ol him - cannot conceivably be held up as 
ideal ligiires ior long wiihout ihen '.inties 
inevitably >H.quniiig an .«p|iear.mcc ol Ihe 
ahsunt and tlw lunny ' 
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Kcdd .ijiainM ttli» Huul WMittih Mi»h ,i 
h> flamlhf ut itiiosh 
iulc liUkus it» sjnsc Alsu wh«tl ss.is sti 
diiim.iiii aiKicomiHilsiNo .n«»uiut 1*^1*) (hat 
mcxorahK led the Riitish icKh.in)!i'loi the 
* viiiirst* wiih such lapidtlv as to icach ihcii 
nadti wilhin isco veats in I*)!!' iWhai 
nic^dcitially happened in iluii \cari(i|usiii\ 
this dating'l In anv cave. Ci.indhi leloiied 
l» no suddc'ii sa(ains,iiiim ol Kiiiish lule 
UncC he «,is convincoil ahoin n he saw 
the sal.inu qualitv as inhcrcni and nut .is 
a recent dcvcliipnk'ni It hisowniesiinionv 
canhemisied in lOIOihiccc.iialvtu events 
soinhincdtoloueuponhim wiihdi.nn.iiic 
lucidity, the ie.ilii\ ol Mulish luk I unn 
It loyal ciMipci aim Ik bet ime in ivowed 
xeditionist His disloyaliv totiltl not 
possibly have opcr.iled teiio.iciively Kui 
(he undersumdin(! ihai unilcil.iy ii was one 
ih.ii siipeisedod hiseailiei view ol Mulish 
lule Also ihe evils ol Mulish iiile weie 
inextric.ibly iclaietl lo slavery bin the 
blessings ihai came in iis itain wete not 
necess.iiils dciK'iideni on a lel.itioiiship ol 
rulei ami lulvd 

I have e.irlici mentioned (he ambiuuilv 
ol H.iiekh s description ol tiu ii.idilion in 
the coniexl ol which he has analysed 
Gandhi spoliiic.ildistonise It is v.iriouslv 
destiibed.is Hindu mil Indian inw,ivs 
that suggest (h.ii Ihc two icims are 
indisimgiiishahlc Iheieis howevei one 
cleat sense ol ihe Hindu in Paiekh s text 
.indth.il IS in coniiadisiinctiontoihe Muslim 
and in ceitain coiucxis lo the C'hristian as 
well In I.let he lends to wi lie about Hindus 
and Muslims in colonial India as il they 
weie sepai.ite communities with liiile 
possibility ol an iniei.iciion isec p 4i) 
Though inlaiinessiohim ii m.iy be .idcled 
(b.il he also wiiies in a way that alleviates 
Ihe staikiiess ol then sepuraiencss (sec pp 
fi<it-7(li 

Hut moieimportaniistheunsellconscious 
ei|U.i(ion ol Hindu and India The btiok, 
lepleie wnh es.imples ol u opens with 
such an ci|u.iiion as the lone is sci Im the 
discussion ol Ihe kev question ot ii.idilion 
Altei heh.is inlotmed uslh.it Sanihlun amt 
Mint ui)!> VV.IS Kiishna s solemn piomise 
to the iKmple ol Hliarai" i’aiekh .iddy (hai 
mit suipiisiimlv the \hloka became a 
widely quoted souiie ol inspir.iiion loi 
huhans of aUitaliuiali>i i\iia\ion\ dtiiing 
then coliuiial siumgle' (emphasis mine) 

The v/i/oA«could h.iidly have c.isi a spell 
on otliei Ih.in Hindus even li we assume 
that Hindus ot all poliiical |k*i suasions 
drcwinspii.iliontiomii Paickh .ipp.ticn(ly. 
Is no Hindu cummunaltsi oi lundamenlu- 
list so tar as his explicii position in ihis 
biMik IS concerned 11 anything he is 
inconveniently sensitive to what he sees .is 
Hindu - nay braliman - intiucnce wnhin 
me Indian National Congress He even 
pl.ues liiak squaicly among Hindu 
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connmiitalisis mid siniiiiiilv colours the 
eiiiiie ievoliiiton.iis sue.ik wiihtn the 

( migic'ss 

Ih.ttevitismh isctMitaic.m iiiiK'kitowii 
lo him sec ilK llimin as ihe Ituh.m is m 
imlesoi iiK puv isiveelteciivenessoi ihi 
svmmsmis iiion ol liiiuhi and Indi.in li 
iK’vei le.iscs lo siitpiise us hv eiiipiing 
wheic we would tc.ist exiH'ci il I h.ive 
elsewhcic discussed the deeply dislmhiiig 
imptic.iiioiisol ihiseqii.iiioii I oi ihc piv'seiit 
I should oulv like lo relate this uuconsc ions 
lendeiK v m Pan kh to mv submission ili.ii 
iinpluiily he iccepts some ol ihc 
suppositions ot Hincluoi.riion.disi hisioiio 
c’l.iphv I miy also in this conicxi di.ivv 
ihcic'ulei s iiieniionioihelaciih.ii wiihout 
ciuiie re.ilisinu cither ihe niconurmiv oi the 
implu aiions of ihe move Paiekh im litdes 
D.ul.ibhai N.ioiop and Pliero/esh.ih Mehta 
in his .iccounl ot Hindu icsponses lo 
Hiitish lule" ***' 

III 

1 hal even today .ind in the aii.ilysis ol 
aielmedandscll consciouslndianschol u 
(laiidhi should be inscribed within the 
Hallow coniines ol Hindu ii.idilion as ii 
c.imc lo he conMiucicd under the piessure 
ot Ihe im|)ert.ilisi wesiein discourse is 
reason enough lor .in imios|H’ciivc look .ii 
our post colonial piidicaiucni l-ollowmg 
Patekh s lailuie to iindcisiaiul (utmilii m 
hisown let ms has been lor me. .i pioloumll v 


’ • f 'Vi ■ ' ' ' ;t [ 

• 1 

htinriiling experidnee II ihii. revieiie has 
he'll.lyed .is iniiec'd it has a sense ut 
iiiisiiaiim' «nd .tneuish ttmi is a luneiiim 
ol the helnli'ssm'ss leli by a tellow ^si hnlai 
who reati'cv ui titliculiv - tieai 
im|H>ssibility lit ilic lasfc and vei wishes 
lh.u the l.tiliirc* tn aiis case ineviuible ~ 
tl.id bc'cii .1 little less ot iii intelleciuiil 
culim.il rout 

M ly I theicloic c'lul with a question/ 
hope piompiedhvihetotlowingiiiP.irekh s 
Initoduclion lo (tainllii \ Potimal 

I Ike Ihc iiadc in goods ihc iciiiis ol in 
icllcciuai c'Xch mge nil imiav icm iiii one 
sided The non wcsuiii ivoild kspi ils die 
law matoiial oi us ..vuciu'itccs ii.ci m 
jioiisihc linisiu d iheoielical pituliu is lion. 
Ihc West As .1 lesiiii Its iimqiic iMiliiical 
icalitv hicks .iclequaic philosophical .iiiic 
ulaiion II icmains .it (ho mcicy <il cvoiv 
Ac w wc'sici n lashioti and line hi s Home lists 
lo ciisis wilhoui com|)ii III iiiliiii: ilicii 
natiiic lis iiiiligciioiistr.uliiiinu ol thoimni 
iiinain uncxploiid and nniciiiliscd be its 
novel politli.il cspctlcllccs \nd Us p.ist 
and picsiiu cilhci iciiuun disc ounce led oi 
.lie imsconncilcd hv ilii nicJiation ol .i 
icl.itivciy .dun modi oi inoncni ic.idmg 
in one case lo Iiisuimi iI .uiiiicm.i .ind m 
the oilui 10 politic d schi/ophii 111.1 
All odds iiolwilhsi.mdine is ii possible 
loi such claiilv ibout oui |k>s 1 colomat 
iiiii'lleciualemlcavoiu loam iinumealisc’d 
in piogiessivi'ly beiiot sell uiuleistanding 
m Ihc limes lo lome’ 
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THE MAKING OF THE INDIAN WORKING CLASS 
The Case of the Tata Iron and Steel Co.. 1880-1946 
ViNAY BAHL 

Exploring Ihe historical development of the workers movement, including the 
active role played by women workers in the Tata iron and Steel Company 
(TiSCO) Vinay Bahl challenges subaltern histonography which she contends 
focuses on a static model of working class culture in isolation Dr Bahi argues 
that culture is a social product and therefore cannot be the exclusive basis for 
understanding the struggles ot the Indian working class In order to fully 
comprehend the class consciousness of working women and men, it is necessary 
to examine alt the forces - social economic, political, historical and cultural-that 
shaped them and their struggles against the ca^takst class 
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The unemployment Attuatim in the country, be it m rural or urban areoi, hat not worsened m the 70s and 80i There 
has m fact been a remarktAly raptd dtverstficauon ofen^bymeta and, while the structure of the labour force has chmged 
leading to a significant rise in the propoition of the woikforce depending m stage labour, the conditions of wage labour 
have not deteriorated as feared The really serious problem, not so miuh in quantitative terms but in terms of its political 
importance, is that of growing educated uiuimploymeni 


CREATING adequate employment 
'opportunities to absorb the existing 
unemployed and underemployed as well as 
the increase in labour force has been among 
the important and continuing concerns of 
Indi^ development policy throughout the 
post-independence penod Initially - and 
this IS cvideiu when we look at the debate 
in the early SOs - there was a great deal ot 
interest on the possibilities o( utilising 
disguised unemploynieni lor accelerated 
capital tormation llie apparent success ol 
China following the communist revolution 
in implementing such a programme was 
widely admired But it was not considered 
feasible in the Indian context lor several 
reasons Withdrawal ol 'surplus labour 
would not automatically release the food 
they were consuming nor would it be * 
politically feasible to extract this food 
through coercive means The employment 
of surplus labour in capital construction 
could iheretore give rise to inflation and/or 
pressure on balance of payments Secondly, 
releasing ‘surplus' labour and mobilising it 
on a massive scale as the Chinese did, could 
not be accomplished under the Indian 
political tramework ot parliamentary 
democracy Full employment at nsing levels 
ol productivity and incomes would pot in 
any case be feasible without growth and 
diversification ot economic activity Hus 
called lor increasing the investment rate, a 
modem industrial base to produce equipment 
and matenat to complement labour, and 
iinpr'veinent ot technology all round (GOI. 
Planning Commission 195?] 

The Mahdaiiobis strategy focused on the 
requisilcs tor achieving and sustaining a 
rapid fate of growth in the long term It 
recognised that in the transitional period 
emptoymem may not keep pace with the 
growth of the labour fence The interests of 
employment in the medium term was sought 
10 be balanced with thoseof long-term growth 
by a deliberate policy of producing mass 
consumpbon goods with l^iour-intensive 
techniques intlweaiiystagesiddevelopment 
Discriminatory measures (differential 
taxation,reservation and imbsidiesltopraieci. 
and positive measunss (predit. mi^eting 
and technical help) to encourage, tradibonal 
and IrtnuTi-intensive indtuRty has betm a 


continuing feature of policy throughout the 
last tour decades 

BytheendottheSOs demographic growth 
was found to be much higher than expected 
even as the overall growth did not show 
much of an improvement This led to fears 
that increases in job opportunities may not 
keep up with increase in population and 
labour force and that the problem of 
unemployment will be aggravated The plan 
documents forecast an increasing backlog* 
ot unemployment The apprehensions were 
strengthened by other developments notably 
the increasing proletarianisation of rural 
labour and indications that the new 
agricultural technology did not increase 
employment in the same proportion as output 
Data from the rural labour inquincs showed 
that even as dependence On wage labour was 
rising, employment per woilcer did not and 
real wage rates were stagnant or falling The 
belief that growth would automatically lead 
to more employment and higher wages for 
everyone, everywhere was also beginning 
to wear thin 

The early 1970s witnessed an extensive 
debate on the ‘tnckle down* hypothesis, the 
nexus between unemployment and poverty 
and the need for special measures to alleviate 
the conditions of the poor and the 
unemployed who arc by-passed by growth 
There was near genend agreement in the 
country, as indeed international bodies 
including the World Bank, that growth alone 
would not suffice to eliminate poverty and 
that special programmesdesignedtodirectly 
augment fneome and employment of the 
pour were essential A special works 
programme of a ratter mutest scale had 
been included in the Third Plan but the real 
tilliptothe 'poverty alleviation’ programmes 
came in the eyly 1970s with Indira Gandhi 
adopbng 'Ganbi Hatao* as the centre-piece 
of the government policy Special 
employment schemes were an important 
component ot this new programme Over the 
years they have undergone various 
modifications culminating in the Jawahar 
Rozgar Yojana (JRY), RiMe importantly the 
scale of outlays on these ptoj^mmes has 
grown rapidly By 1990-91 oiMays wi JRY 
exceeded Rs2,600croreiaidttwasestinwted 
tograeratetfdditional employnoit of nearly 
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870 millKHi person days a year 
The continued expansion ot special 
employment programmes and the tact that 
outlay on these will be furdier uepped up 
substantially in the Eighth Plan suggest that 
the perceptions regarding the employment 
problem have not changed much TheEighth 
Plan document declares Tho'e has been a 
significam growth in employment ov«' the 
years However a relatively high growth of 
population and labour force had led to an 
increase m the volume ol unemployment 
from one ptan to another Hie Eighth Han 
aims at bnnging employment into sharper 
locus in the medium term perspective with 
the goal of reducing unemployment to 
negligible levels within the next 10 years ** 
The plan document notes with concern the 
relatively slow growth in agncultural 
employment and the declining elasticity of 
labour use with reference to output growdt 
in agricuiiure While recognising that non- 
agncultural employment has grown the 
document tocuses on the declining rate of 
increase in successive quinquennia [GCB. 
Planning Commission 1^1 Italsoseestte 
growth ol non-agncultural employmenf as 
reflecting the tendency tor those who cannot 
find work in agriculture to take up any kind 
of non-agnculiural work which is available 
I would‘argue for a different reading ot the 
experience 

Changes in Lbvtc and STaucTum. 

OF EMPUlYMbNI 

La us look at the tacts We get a detailed 
picture of the growth of population, 
employment and unemployment, pattern of 
employment and wage rates in rural and 
urbim India Bom the quinquennial surveys 
of employmait and unemployment con¬ 
ducted by the NSSO since 1972-73 These 
surveys have been designed after a great 
teal of carefbl study of conceptual and 
measurement problems in the light of 
experience gained by earlier surveys 
conducted by the NSS and othA orga- 
msations Since the early i970s the NSS 
has taken care ro ensure that successive 
rounds use comparable design, concepts 
and questionnaires Unlike tte census of 
populabon > the other important source Of 
information on emptoyment - the NSS 





onquiriex ne not only more frequM but 
t«ave (hb advanQqee of provitll^ far mdre 
' ^aiki^ by a 

Vlyofeasional erfianisattoii with long 
yi(»rwncemcon4^ ikMturveys. there 
. lsV»d reason to suppose that the NSS is 
, Uhriy to be more unable and sensitive in 
i ci^miring the changes. 

.iN^itdation has grown by close to 40 per 
ee« between JV72-73 and I987.S8: rural 
imputation by a little under 30 per cent and 
ur^ population by close to 70 per cent. 
WartcforCe participation rates (in terms of 
usuat status) do not show any su.stained 
'' ^end (except among rural males where it 
shows a decline both during 1977 to 1983 
: ; and 1987-88). The current daily status 
emidoymeni rates show a decline from 
I9W-73 to 1983 but revived in 1987-88. 
The ratio of current to usual participation 
Tales - which can be viewed as a rough 
measure of the number of days of work 
available per usual woiker - also declined 
from 1972-73 to 1983 but recovered in 
1987-88. in all cases, except rural males, 
this ratio in 1987-88 was lower than in 
1972-73 suggesting a deterioration in the 
. availability of employment per worker. 
Overall unemployment rates in teims of 
usual status however do not show any 
sustained trend in any case except rural 
males (where it rose). In terms of current 
daily status, unemployment among 
jural males rose up to 1983 and then fell 
sharply: the rate among females has 
declined throughout and substantially; 
urban unemploy ment rate has declined since 
;■ 1977-78 (Table I). 

Reported involuntary employment is 
iystematically related to the status of the 
worker-it is highest among casual labourers 
, and least among the self-employed. The 
NSS clearly shows a strong and sustained 





1972-7.3 

1977-78 

198.3 

1987-88 

All workers' 





Rural 

60.8 

62.3 

68.5 

. Vj6 

Urban 

13.1 

15.0 

18.8 

21.8 

Total 

73.9 

77.3 

87.1 

,98,4 

Runri workers 15-59 
Agticultun; 

40.y 

42.0^ 

49.1* 

Non-agriculture 

11.3 

10.8 

ntt 

18.4 

Total 

SI.6 

52.8 


67.5 


Aftrtf*; I EstiinaiedbyopplyingcurfeMdaily participaiionrates(whichgivesno<4'dayseiuployment 

per person) to the of^ol pupulatiop cstiiraues for respective years. 

2 Vaidyanatlian(l98b). 

3 Computed from dUtrihutioo of esitmaied person days, by age. sex and activity per 1,(K)0 
persons in 1987-gg as given in Sarveb/uma. September 1990. 

Table .3; Sectosal OisnuatmoN Per 000 Workers in Rural ano Urban AReA.s at 
Different Points of Time 


Mats__ Female 



.59-60 

72-7.3 

77-78 

87-88 

59-60 

72-7.3 

77-78 

87-88 

Rural 

Agricutnire 

787 

832 

806 

745 

8.21 

897 

881 

847 

Mining 

12.1 

4 

5 

7 

8.7 

2 

2 

4 

Manufacturing 

74.4 

57 

64 

74 

82 

47 

.59 

69 

Efectiiciiy 

1.3 

1 

2 

3 

2.5 

« 



Construction 

21.2 

16 

17 

37 

10.1 

It 

6 

27 

Trade 

36.3 

.31 

40 

51 

19.4 

15 

20 

21 

Transport 

12 

10 

12 

20 

1.0 


1 

1 

Services 

Others' 

40.6 

1.5.1 

48 

53 

62 

40.9 

184 

28 

.30 

30 

Urban 

Agiiculiure 

134.7 

107 

106 

91 

249.7 

328 

.319 

294 

Mining 

4.6 

10 

9 

13 

6.2 

7 

.5 

8 

Monufactunng 

.306.7 

269 

276 

2.57 

328.4 

250 

2% 

270 

Eleciticity 

.5.1 

8 

II 

12 

8.1 

1 

1 

2 

Consmidion 

35.9 

43 

42 

58 

22.5 

33 

22 

37 

Trade 

170 

201 

216 

215 

.53.4 

94 

87 

98 

Transport 

89.2 


98 

97 

7.5 

9 

to 

9 

Services 

Others' 

223.9 

29.9 

27b 

243 

252 

269.8 

54.4 

270 

260 

278 


M«fe: I Not recorded or InadequBiely specified. 

Stmrt'e: 1959-60. NSSO report Nos 156,157. Other years various issues of Survekshana. 


Table I, Estimated Pdfulahon and Number of Workers, India 1972-7.3 T0.t987-88 




1972-73 


1977-78 



1983 



l9X7.ilX 


M 

F 

T 

M 

P 

T 

M 

F 

T 

M 

P 

t 

Population 1 l(P) 













Rural 

231 

220 

451 

254 

241 

497 

280 

266 

.546 

305 

288 

593 

Urban 

63 

53 

116 

73 

63 

137 

91 

80 

171 

104 

93 

197 

Total 

294 

273 

.567 

327 

.304 

632 

371 

346 

717 

409 

381 

790 

UfKiQpioyinent or per cent of labour force 












Usual status 













Rural 

1.2 

.5 


I..3 

2.0 


1.4 

.7 



1.8 

■ 2.4 

Urban 

4.8 

6.0 


5.4 

12.4 


5.1 

4.9 



5.2 

6.2 

Currem daily status 













Rural 

6.8 

11.2 


7.1 

9.1 


7.5 

9X) 



46 

6.7 

Urban 

8 

13.7 


9.4 

14.5 


9.2 

II.O 



8.8 

12i)' 

NooTwotkersdO*) 













Rural 

126 

70 

1% 

140 

80 

220 

153 

90 

243 

164 

93 

157 

Urban 

31.6 

9.4 

41 

37.1 

9R 

46.9 

46,6 

12.1 

58.7 

52.6 

14.1 

16.7 

Total 

158 

79 

237 

177 

90 

267 

200 

102 

302 

217 

107 

324 

Non-agricuharal woiken (10^) 













Rural 

21.2 

7.2 

28.4 

27.2 

9.5 

36.7 

34.4 

12.^ 

45.6 

41.8 

14.2 

56 

Urban 

28.2 

6.3 

.34.5 

.33.2 

6.7 

39.9 

41.8 

8.3 

50.1 

47.8 

10 

57,8 

Total 

49.4 

13.5 

62.9 

60.4 

16.2 

766 

76.2 

19.5 

9i.i 

98.1 

113.8 



N<^: Tlwiiccsdniutesarederivodbyapply^nglheover^lwoikforoepBrticipado«iaiio(byso()ioninriuidttifaanariiasieportedinvarieusrow)<(ttifthe 
NSS m the oifidalesliinaips of ipntl and urban populaiiom. fey sex for the cimespofldtiv yean. ' 



■ jpiypy^ iMitft'in^ ind '' 

Its^e. wad^ iiir nmil. weati wmking im 
wtt]!i«l4ii'iuKn. InMtenrhanareaiiiheoitcia 
«)(4183 nUmj^tigl^ 
aiiiDi^mlCK 8rnlui^Qn,.(fi wngt 

liibuttr^ fiui m tmth nirat anit urban areas 
ihan: u>« clear lentkmcy for mualiHaiicn of 
Koiile.as weR as temaie wage iab^. With 
the tiw in the iinjmnance of casual labour, 
one Wouid.expect a rtse in the reported rate 
of involuntary unemployment. That this has 
not happened strengthens the inference 
suggested by tile NSS data that employment 
opportunities have grown fast ei^gh to 
absorb the incremeiMs in labour force. 

The total number of petsons usually 
employed^indudii^ marginal workers) has 
risen from an estimated 237 million in 
I <472-73 to 325 million in 1987-88. In 
percentage terms, total employment on this 
definition rose by 12.5-13 per cent each 
during the quinquennia ending 1977-78 and 
t983;between 1983 and 1987-88the increase 
was less than 8 per cent (Table I). The rate 
of additions to employment shows a 
progressive fall in rural areas and a rise in 
the urban areas. This, however, is not wholly 
surprising in as much as there is adeceleration 
in the growth of rural population and a 
compensating quickening in urban 
population growth. 

It IS arguable that the actual number of 
days worked is a superior measureof employ¬ 
ment than the number of workers. On this 
index (I'able 2) there is no deceleration of 
employment growth either in rural or urisan 
areas. The rate of increase in UAal employ- 
mem shows a sleep rise in the quinquennium 
ending l<>83 compared to that ending in 
1977-78; and a lurther, .somewhat larger 
nse between 1983 and 1987-88. In rural 
areas the rate of increase in total employment 
rose progressively in the three successive 
quinquennia ending 1987-88. The impres¬ 
sion of decelerating growth in employment 
is not quite supported by facts. 

The more striking fact is chat (he total 
number of workers engaged tn agriculture 
has increased by a mere 20 per cent between 
1972 and 1987 while non-agricultural 
ainp!'*ynient has risen by 80 per cent 
(Table 3). Nearly 60 per cent of the 
incremental employment is outside agri- 
ctAun:, Itie share of non-agricuhural em- 
ploymem m the tmal has risen from 26.5 per 
cem m 1972*73 to 35 per cent in 1987-88. 
ThisreflecisinpaitdiegrDvvinguibanisation. 
(90 per cent of the wbm workers cue non- j 
ttgl^ltunil compared to mete 73 per i 
ceiil. in nitalV, bm ro imi«i|poi^ dh|^ 

. is d^ todte pbwi^ diven^idkw of rtnal 
(fqtptoymeni tocid rpnd wqrkers rose -by 
iithnc Jil pi^ oent biiswcen add 

eeM<ewm as'noWs^lmihiiiriden^ic^^ 
neatly detdMad. The propottipn erf Tund 
wpricert inmn^limihitrid mdtvhy h^ 
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per cent in (§72-73 to 22 per 
centby l987-88(Tiible((.intenmofperson 
days, the share of non-ogricuitural employ¬ 
ment in. tmal rurd enqiloymetit rose from 
21-22 per cent to 27 per cent (Table 2). 

Facttors m Ownnn (w RuaAt. 

Non-Farm BMPljOYMStn' 

The increase in rural non-agricultural 
employmera is both significant and distri¬ 
buted across a variety of activities including 
principally manufacturing, trade and 
services. Construction also shows a rather 
sharp rise between 1977 and 1987 (Table 3). 
The (dienomenon is seen nearly in all major 
states though the pace of change varies. It 
would further seem,on the basis ofNSS data 
tiwt prior to 1972-73 there was little change 
in the suucture of rural employment, the 
relative shares of agriculture and non- 
agriculture in that year being actually 
somewhat higher than in 1959-60. The 
signrficanccof the large and sustained change 
in the structure of rural employment since 
theearly 1970s isnotsufficientlyrecognised 
in current discussions of employment. 

One of widely discussed explanations for 
the relatively rapid growth of rural non- 
agricultural employment is that it represents 
the inability of agriculture to absorb more 
labour. It is certainly true that agricultural 
employment has increased but slowly rela- 


five to the ^wth of bu^xU. A nunrit^'^^J 
studies [Bhalla S 4993] have shown that tiip!: 
employment elasticity of employia«tUi^.r 4 ;:i 
relative to crop output is not only;..; 
amsiderably below unity but also decitflingf 
While the spread of irrigation ideniasmtbO' 
labour requirements (both because of higher ^ 
cropping intensity .and of more intensive . 
cultivation of land), the growing importance 
of chemical fertilisers (which is one 6f the'-rl/y' 
most important sources of yield immake^ 
and of weedicides tends to depress ^ 
requirement of human labour. Chemical . 
tertilisers are a much mure concemrated. 

source of plant nutrients than farm yafd t 

, ' '*■1 >'.> 

Table S-. Distribution os Total > •' 

NoN-AoRKULTURAL EwrUIVMliNT IN .', 
ORaANISSO ANO Umiroaniseii .Sbctubs 
(/« 

1972-73 1977-78 1983 1987-88 v" 


Total workers' 

63 

77 

96 

114 

Employees' total 

.39 

45 

.56 

66 

Organised ’ 

17.0 

20.7 

24.1 

254 

' "hibfie 

11.3 

13.8 

16.5 

18.(1 

Private 

6.7 

6.9 

7,6 

7.4. 


Notes: I See Tabic I. , 

2 Estimated on the basis of data repip-,, 
portion of rural and uiiuin iion-i^Cil^''Vi' 
turai workers by sex repomog 
emptoymeni [Mahendra Dev et tdS'V^ 
1991 and Kundu 1993]. i •' 


Table4: Inctdence of Wage Emflovment, Ini»iaT 972-73 ui 1987-KK 


T M 


T M F T M . P T ’ . 


Wage and salary' 
employee.s os 
per cent of all 
workeis 


Rural 

.34.7 

34,5 

.34.6 

37.2 

37.9 

.37.5 

37.6 

38.1 

39.0 

41.2 

.39.1 

40.6 > 

Urban 

61.8 

51.6 

S9.0 

59.6 

50.5 

57.6 

59.1 

.54.2 

58.1 

58.4 

52.9 57,2': 

Casual wage' 













labour os per 
cent of all Wage 
and .Salary 
emidoyment 






V 






81.0 

Rural 

64.5 

88.0 

78.4 

69.4 

92.6 

•79.2 

71.2 

92.7 

80.8 

74.8 

90.8 

Urban 

16.7 

46.0 

21.6 

22.1 

.50.7 

27.6 

26.1 

52.4 

.3I-.3 

,25.3 

48.0 

29,7 

Wage and salary’' ' 












employinent . 
among educa¬ 
ted workers 
(percentage) 
Mabiculates 


■ 











Ruial 




40 

69 


40 

41 


.18 

42 


UTOan 

ChtMumes 




69 

86 


65 

75 


62 

67 


HRbwl 


1. 


6.3 



58 



52 


(s 





7« 


■ 

T4 



71 




I NSS, vanobi'iepoiis. 

, , 2 MiibesidRiDevetid(l99ljafidKuiida(I99.t). . i "; 

i. 3 In )9,'i9-M). aceoidini! |a NSS, the percentage of workers with matriculation or'hi^b^^;',: 
ddaaukmwboweietategorisedasemployet^ was: ' 1 , 

i ^ : Jfflat ..fe. ' . . ■ 

'■ 'MaU ' • • ■ ..'50.0' «'l.3 _■ 

'. . Female 66J ' 0A. ' 

! AB 567 ««2.7 . ^. . 


manures Thelatua'involvekhancHmgainiid) 
larger volume of material per unit oL plant 
imtnentt and weedicides clearly displace 

5 ian labour used in weeding italsosecms 
ly that insofar as In productivity increases 
reselling from HYV are due to changes in 
straw-grain ratio, the volume ot work 
involved in harvesting and transport may 
not nsc at the same rate as yield ITie rapid 
spread ol tractors (tor land preparation and 
transport) and mechanical harvesting and 
threshing are clearly labour displacing 
Slow growth ol agncultural employment 
IS however not exclusively attnbutable to 
the low elasticity ot employment with 
reference to yield The relatively slow pace 
of gmwth in yield and in overall output are 
also a contributing factor The rate of 
growth in crop production vanes a great 
deal, oitkial data suggest that some stales 
te g. Tamil Nadu) are expcncnting a trend 
decline in ^^ncultural outpui while some 
(e g, Punjab) dieexpenencing relati vely rapid 
growth ol 4 per cent a year or more There 
are also indications that the overall output 
growth in litigated agriculture is quite 
significant even as yields ot ratnied 
ttgncultuie seem lo be more or less stagnant 
A satisfactory analysis ot the relative 
contnbutions ol changes in employment 
elasticity and ot slow growth in output in 
explaining the slow gro wt h ot the agncultural 
employmeni as well as the considerable 
difteiences in this respect which seem to 
exist ac/oss states remains to be done 
Nevertheless, it is obvious that any quic¬ 
kening in the pace of agncultural growth 
and a greater spatial dilfusion of such 
growth will mean larger labour absorbtion 
in agnculture 

The rapid growth of non-agncultural 
employment especially in rural areas tended 
tobe underrated because it was accompanied 
by several other changes which were seen 
as unfavourable the nse in the propoition 
ot wage labour in total non agncultural 
employment the growing importance of 
casual labour and the tact that much ol the 
employment was in the unorganised sector 
Theie has ot course been a rise in the 
proportion ot employees as distinct trom 
self-employed (and employers) in the 
workforce This however is an essentially 
rural phenomenon the share ot sclf- 
emplc^ment in fact shows a small nse in 
urban India In both cases however an 
increasing proportion of the wage labour 
force consists of casual labour (Tabic 4) 
Wage employment in the non-agncultural 
sector rose by nearly 27 million (from 39 
m to 66 m) between 1972 and 1987 88 
Organised sector emptoymem rose by some 
SO per cent (almost all of it in the public 
sector) while wage employment in the un¬ 
organised sector nearly doubled (Table S) 
Thus nearly 70 per cent ot addiuonal non- 
agncultural wage employment dunng this 


period IS accounted by the uAorganmd 
sector The latter’s share in total wage em¬ 
ployment outside agnculture has nsen 
progressively from 40 per cent dunng the 
quinquennium ending 1977-78, to 70 per 
cent in the next quinquennium and 
further to 87 per cent in the quinquennium 
ending 1987-88 Aitogether the share of 
the inform^ sector in total non-agncul¬ 
tural wage employment rose trom around 
S3 per cent m 1972-73 to 62 per cent in 
1987-88 


The existence of a Hgmficam positive 
correlation between the share of non-agn- 
cultural sactoi la rural em{doyment across 
states at 3 dilforent points m tunc and bet¬ 
ween the extent ot change in these twn 
vanabtes fVaidyanaihan 1986) to support 
the hypothesis that non-agncultural acti 
vities serve essentially as a residual absorber 
of labour in rural areas There is however 
good reason to contest such an inference 
The residual sector' hypothesis holds that 
the rural economy is expenencing a growing 


Tasi s 6 AvesAOs Empcoymint Put Ymr and Daii v Earninos or M ai s Auric i liurai 
W oRKFRS Major Statss 1964 6 S to 1987 88 


Stale 

1964-65 

1974 75 

1977 78 

1983 


1987 88 

Employ- 

mem 

RW 

Employ 

men! 

RW 

Employ 

mem 

RW Employ 
inent 

RW 

Employ 

mont 

RW 

Andhra Pradesh 

204 

097 

193 

0 82 

213 

t 15 

218 

1 50 


1 81 

Assam 

282 

169 

304 

1 18 

309 

1 62 

335 

1 77 


2 09 

Bihar 

198 

093 

186 

082 

265 

1 03 

258 

1 15 


1 45 

Ouiaroi 

278 

1 II 

206 

1 02 

234 

1 44 

251 

1 79 


1 57 

Haryana 

_ 


203 

1 44 

324 

I 73 

235 

2 42 


2’36 

Jammu and 











Kashmir 

- 

- 

189 

1 59 

201 

1 83 

216 

221 


2 45 

Karnataka 

228 

0 83 

204 

0 83 


1 00 

226 

1 12 


1 47 

Kenda 

228 

1 60 

138 

1 57 

171 

2 15 

197 

2 79 


3 30 

Madhya Pradesh 

173 

080 

198 

063 

248 

0 79 

247 

0 96 


1 26 

Maharashtra 

212 

097 

221 

072 

229 

098 

211 

1 30 


1 53 

Onssa 

224 

093 

164 

0 67 

219 

091 

219 

0 97 


1 18 

Punjab 

282 

1 53 

233 

1 91 

260 

2 20 

245 

2 53 


2 75 

Rajoslhan 

210 

1 33 

239 

1)99 

18(1 

1 39 

230 

1 73 


2 02 

Tamil Nadu 

194 

lOI 

148 

0 90 

193 

1 26 

188 

1 42 


1 70 

Uttar Pradesh 

189 

067 

2(X) 

0 84 

213 

1 06 

232 

1 22 


1 48 

West Bengal 

269 

1 33 

210 

1 03 

242 

1 32 

216 

1 66 


1 92 

All India 

217 

1 00 

193 

0 88 

229 

1 16 

227 

1 39 


1 72 


Milrc RW - Real wages Rs/day Fmptoyineni No ul days of employmeni in agncultua pci iiulc 
agncultural worker 

Money woges at current pnees have been deflated by CPIAL lor these years to get ital wages 
at 1960-61 pnecs 

Punjab IS inclusive of Haiyona and HP 1964 65 

Similar data suggest that in 4 oul ol 16 slates real wage ratt s lor female rose in a sustained w i> 
since 1974 75 and 7 others 1985 rales wen higher than in 1974 75 No of days worked per 
worker ruse in 11 out of 16 stales 

1ABII 7 TRENUS in AvLRAOb DaII Y FaKNINOS or UlirLRINI ( ATTCaiRlbS or WaOI LAOOIIKrRS INIIIA 

(Rs/du\ at I96() 61 pnn\) 


Categones Adult Male _ __ Adult Female 


of Labour 

1977 78 

1983 

1987 88 

1977 78 

I9S3 

1987-88 

Regular 

Agrieullurt 

Rural 

1 21 

1 44 

224 

1 22 

1 83 

1 64 

Ntm agriculture 

Rural 

3 25 

3 08 

5 37 

249 

2 08 

404 

Urban 

4 70 

4 46 

5 85 

3 07 

3 26 

4 85 

Ca-suai 







Agriculture 

Rural 

I 18 

1 38 

173 

0 82 

094 

1 14 

Non agnculture 

Rural 

163 

198 

242 

0 88 

098 

140 

Urban 

2 05 

205 

2 49 

097 

100 

1 34 


M>fet The esiimoies of average doily earnings in eumnt prices ale uiken from NSS reports 

The nominal eanungs in each year have been divided by the consumer pnee index for 
Agneutiunl I abowers (1960-6 1 1^ ) in the ease of rural areas and cost of living index for 
industnal workers (base 1960-^1) m the case of urban areas 
Note that tegular employment is a lelalively rare phenomena among nind females, in ufhan 
areas the incidence of both regular and caaH^ wage employment m agiKaltuie is very smalt 
for both sexes For this reason we ormi urban agnculture from the eomporision C^mpansons 
with regular femafe ognciiituraJ workm m rural oieM also calls for cauuon 
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£itcMs ittt^ty of UdKiuf over demand from 
^ricuiture,i^ that this excess Is (filing 
into non^a^ultiffal activities. If die leal 
volume of activity in the latter is not 
increasing fast enough, this should lead to 
a depression of real wage rates overall or, 
a awning disparity between agricultural 
iindnonTagricultural wage rates in rural areas. 
In point of fact, however, real wage rates 
have risen for both sexes and for both regular 
and casual woricers, in both urban and rural 
areas, and in practically alt states (Tables 7 
through ]l). 

The rise in rural real wage rates across the 
board, taken together with the rapid expan¬ 
sion of non-agricultural employment, strong¬ 


ly lielies the residual seetfirhypoiliesia.’llie 
growdiinnon-agricuttHmienfrtoyiiientdoes 
liot seem to be a distress pfaenoinenon; it 
reflects a real growth in the volume of rural 
non-farm activity whoseundertyiilg factors, 
deserve closer examination. Much of the 
growth as pointed out earlier has occurred 
in four main sectors trade and transpt^ 
manufacturing, servicing and constnietion. 
Let us consider these in tum. 

The growth of trade and transport in rural 
areas seems to teffect the growing 
commercialisation of the rural economy; the 
depeflden.ee of agricuiuire on fertilisers, 
elecuidty, diesel oil, pesticides and other 
Bon-agricultural inputs has greatly increased. 


The proportion of en^aa(^ whicifiial^'>4 
in the market has increased for a vaneiyt^-'^ 
reasons: the relatively faster growth of croptf, 
other than foodgraipst'lke fact that outpw > 
is rising fastetAOtihecttlrivator population; . ^ 
thegrowkigtendency forprocessingoffamt ..\\ 
pteducu shifted out of the household into. ^ 
specialised enterprises; and the growing' . '• 
integration of village into the wider market '{ 
economy as the modem transport system , 
getsextendedandimproved.Thepentfratkin 
of modem means of transport and mass i 
media into the countryside has probably 
changed mial consumption patterns in favour 
of nonrfraditional manufactures. The 
cumulative effect of all this is the expansion' 


Tahix 8 ; AveraoeWaoe/Salaky Earninos Per Day Received by an Aduct Male Labodr 

iltxi . . 


Agrtcullural Labou r_ _ Non-Agricukural Labour _ Consumer Price Index 


•State 


Reeulor 



Casual 



Reeulor 



C^iual 


for Aericuhural Labour 


77-78 

83-84 

87-88 

77-78 

83-84 

87-88 

77-78 

83-84 

87-88 

77-78 

83-84 

87-88 

(Ba.se; I96(F6I 

=100) 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(M) 

(12) 

77-78 

83-84 

87-88 ; 

Andhra Pradesh 

.1.11 

5 01 

11.54 

3.64 

6.47 

9.73 

8.60 

11.38 

37.72 

4.42 

8.08 

13.47 

2.97 

4 36 

5-37 

Assam 

S.I7 

10.42 

17.28 

5.23 

10.81 

13.77 

12.55 

22.78 

40.39 

5.50 

17.20 

17.25 

.3.1.5 

.5..3? 

6.64 ♦ 

Bihar 

,180 

5.74 

lU.OI 

.3.51 

6.35 

9,99 

10.67 

17.43 

33.88 

4.61 

10.16 

14.11 

3.41 

5.64 

6.91 : 

Gujarat 

5.67 

8.96 

11.94 

4.06 

7.61 

9.42 

12.07 

19.04 

.37.82 

5.90 

1.5.21 

1.3.28 

2.85 

4.51 

5.79 ' 

Haryana 

5.64 

10.14 

16.32 

5.99 

11.95 

16.40 

9.85 

25.31 

36.78 

6.03 

12.68 

17.31 




Himachal Pradesh 

11.14 

1.3.51 

.30.29 

6.10 

9.49 

16.08 

14.57 

27.91 

.39.10 

6.30 

9.67 

16.97 




Jammu and Kashmir 

6.46 

9.27 

28.95 

5.98 

12.04 

15.82 

9.61 

18.24 

.34.82 

5.64 

11,46 

17.72 

3.42 

5-34 

6.8d 

Karnataka 

.5.83 

7,15 

11.92 

3 12 

5.64 

9.13 

10.53 

17.03 

35.03 

4..37 

8.74 

11.84 

3.08 

5.25 

6.18 

Kerala 

7,02 

13.34 

28.58 

6.73 

14.94 

23.34 

11..34 

22.99 

40..34 

6.89 

16.25 

25.79 

3.17 

5.8.5 

7.06' 

Madhya Pradesh 

2.79 

.5.12 

8 42 

2.90 

4.94 

8.16 

9.63 

10.59 

29.84 

7.20 

7.49 

11.48 

3.45 

5.26 

6.53' 

Mahorashtoi 

3..32 

6,12 - 

T4.97 

3.18 

6.50 

9 77 

9.90 

14.18 

.33.90 

4.63 

7.78 

14.21 

3 20 . 

5.09 

6.33 ; 

Orissa 

3.02 

5.38 

10,54 

.3.14 

5.89 

8.47 

9.39 

12.02 

.30.87 

3.80 

6.84 

10.04 

.3.51 

6.01 

718 , 

Punjab 

6 79 

11.46 

1-7.29 

7.68 

12.47 

18.93 

12.00 

17.66 

33.,36 

7.85 

22.53 

20.81 

3.32 

.5.14 

6.8.3 

Rajasthan 

4 49 

7 97 

I2.% 

4.56 

7.88 

13.48 

11.24 

17.47 

.33.26 

5.44 

13.53 

12.60 

3.26 

4 72 

6.64 . 

Tamil Nadu 

3.46 

8.66 

10 8.3 

3.% 

7.21 

10.83 

9.09 

13.61 

26.30 

4.51 

8.39 

13.46 

3.06 

5.28 

6.37 ^ 

Uttar Prade-sh 

3.28 

7.66 

11.81 

3.77 

6.45 

10.42 

9.87 

14.00 

31.86 

5..38 

8.89 

15.47 

3.36 

5 25 

7.(» ,' 

West Bengal 

4,65 

9,00 

12.78 

4.25 

9.16 

12.53 

11.65 

1948 

.35.19 

5.56 

10.68 

14.62 

3,21 

5,25 

6..5I) 

All-India 

3.91 

7.53 

I4..58 

3.81 

7.21 

11.24 

. *0.49 

16.08 

34.90 

5.26 

10.32 

15.73 

3.23 

5.22 

6.50 

Source-. National Sample Survey, various issues of Sarvetshma 













Table 9 : AveragbWacus/Salary Earninos Per Day Received by an Adult Female Labour 



(Atj 



Aericuliural Labour 



Non-Aericullural Labour 


C^nKumcr Price index 

Suiie 


Reaular 



Casual 



Reeular 



Casual 


for AKriculturai Lidiour 


77-78 

83-84 

87-88 

77-78 

83-84 

87-88 

77-78 

83-84 

87-88 

77-78 

83-84 

87-88 

(Base; 1960^1 

slOQ) > 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(ID 

(12) 

77-78 

83-84 

87-88 , 

Andhra Pradesh 

1.98 

3.61 

9.99 

2.34 

4.34 

6.15 

4.74 

7.04 

23.39 

2.92 

5.27 

7.53 

2.97 

4.36 

13n 

Assam 

4.52 

17.46 

13.57 

5.16 

8.39 

11.87 

10.20 

21.54 

31.06 

4.35 

6.27 

10-52 

3.15 

5.37 

6.64 

Bihar 

2.97 

4.20 

i29 

3.17 

5.53 

8.41 

5.76 

11.60 

33.37 

2.88 

4.90 

9.23 

3.41 

5 64 

6.91 

Gujarat 

2.33 

5.98 

10.40 

3.61 

6.62 

8.96 

36.73 

12.00 

30.64 

3.62 

7.41 

9.34 

2.85 

4.51 

5.79 

Haryana 

3.00 

7.00 

16.76 

4.84 

12.09 

1.3.13 

4.06 

7.72 

1441 

3.93 

7.92 

16.0V 




Himachal Pradesh 

0.00 

6.84 

0.00 

4.35 

6.28 

13.71 

13.34 

28.76 

34,93 

4.62 

8.20 

17,12 




Jammu and Ka.shmir 

10.00 

21.40 

20.93 

4.30 

5.79 

17 04 

8.92 

32.25 

30.12 

5.57 

11.27 

11.73 

3.42 

5-34 

6;86 . 

Karnataka 

4.59 

5.55 

7.71 

2.03 

4,02 

' 5.81 

6.41 

6.24 

22.84 

2.76 

4.14 

7,65 

3.08 

5 25 

6.18 

Kerala 

7.14 

11.76 

24.58 

4.22 

10.00 

15.39 

10.68 

16.31 

32,97 

3.23 

6.46 

10.99 

3.17 

5.85 

7.t|6-« 

Madhya Pradesh 

1.98 

4.02 

6.87 

2,74 

4.19 

6.74 

3.79 

4.10 

17.42 

2.58 

5.34 

8.58 

3.45 

5.26 

6.'5i 

Mahawbira 

2.23 

3.64 

8.23 

1.99 

3.80 

5.96 

6.01 

10.66 

23.79 

2.40 

4.S9 

7.68 

3.20 

5,09 

6.3.3 

Orissa ' 

2.11 

5.26 

6.41 

2.35 

4.51 

6.17 

7.26 

12.87 

19.43 

2.33 

5.02 

7.00 

.3.51 

6.01 

7;i» 

Punjab 

2.64 

4.04 

10.81 

5.09 

9.70 

I4„5I 

9.18 

10.56 

29..36 

4..59 

6.65 

10.7.3 

.3.32 

.5.14 

6.83.' 

Rajasthan 

2.94 

3.20 

11.51 

3.16 

5.30 

9.37 

6.85 

7,61 

19.64 

3-38 

5.6.3 

8.68 

3.26 

4.72 

6*4r', 

Tamil Nadu 

2.98 

8JS 

6.53 

2.29 

3.93 

6.14 

7.23 

9.61 

13.91 

2.39 

3.82 

6.77 

3.06 

5.28 

6.37-,- ii 

Uttar Pradesh 

.129 

4..59 

6.85 

2.73 

5.08 

7.79 

6.63 

7.39 

21.72 

.3.26 

.5.01 

9.43 

3.36 

5.25 • 


West Bengal 

5.70 

8.19 

13.81 

3.46 

7.79 

10.76 

4.20 

8.00 

15.20 

X6I 

5.33 

8.02 

3.21 

5.Z5 

6-90“;;'’ 

Atl^lndia 

3.94 

9.JI3 

I0.6S 

2.64 

4.89 

7.43 

8.0S 

to.«s 

%.28 

2.83 

5.10 

9.11 

.3.23 

, 5 . 2 a 
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lA nira] tfudHtiqg jicttviiy - and oswctoted 
activity nt blinking ami tnoiNpott of goods 
- at a much taster rate than production 
In the case ol manufacturing, total 

X Inymcm rose by about 2 per cent a 
(on the average) between l%l-81 
j^ploymcm in the organised sector (namely, 
registered lactones) rose conai^rably faster 
than in the unorganised (non>tactory) sector 
Within the latter, the household industry 
segment recorded a signiiicant absolute 
dectinc(til nearly 20percenloverthepenod) 
even as the non-household non-lactory 
employment ruse 24 times Dunng the 
decade 1977-87. while total manutactunng 
employment continued to nse somewhat 
taster than earlier the expansion in factory 


etnpioyment Olowod dowh, *nie 
tor househoM industnex H> dectine Md of 
non-household non-factoiy manuladunng 
to expand rapidly has continued 
Rural employment m manufactuni^ was 
roughly ot the same order m 1972-7^ and 
has alw grown at more or less the same rate 
as in urban areas trom that time to 1987- 
88 Since rural population and worfctorce ate 
rising at a slower rate than in urban areas, 
the relative importance ot manufactunng as 
a source ot niral employment has increased 
significantly (trom 5 7 per cent to 7 4 per 
cent ol male workers and 4 7 per cent to 6 7 
per cent ot female workers), even as the 
comparable share in urban area has not 
(hanged much By contrast, between 1959-60 



declined appreciably tn both tUral and urban 
areas (Table 3) 

The number of rural wotiers reporting 
employment in tradiiiunal rural induatnes 
like hand spinning, leather eardienwaro has 
declined or remained stagnant, there have 
been significam increases in bidi-m^ing. 
tood industry, textile producis. and non- 
metallic mineral products other than 
earthenware One of the largest increases 
has been tn repair shops Estimated 
employment ot rural workers in relatively 
modern industries like rubber, plastic, 
chemical and metal products have also risen 
in several cases taster than the total 


Tabu- 10 AviiiAbrWAOC/SAiARvEARNiNCisF*fejiDAvRs(TivfcOBS an Adult Mau Labour (Urbah) 


(Ht> 


Agnculniral Labour _ _ Non Agficultural t.abour _ Consumer Price Index 


Slate 


Regular 



Casual 



Regular 



Casual 


for Industnal Worfcei 
(Base 196l)6UIOO) 
77 78 81 84 87 88 

77 78 
(1) 

8S 84 
(2) 

87 88 
(1) 

77 78 
(4) 

81 84 
IS) 

87 88 
(0) 

77 78 
(7) 

8184 

(8) 

87 88 
(9) 

77 78 
(10) 

81 84 
III) 

87 88 
112) 

Andhra Pradesh 

SOS 

4 72 

11 08 

190 

744 

1070 

1172 

2017 

17 7S 

S2S 

9S8 

14 22 

129 

5 14 

7 05 

Assam 

10 99 

18 01 

4S8) 

Sll 

1000 

IS 70 

1S6S 

2S2I 

46 2S 

6 90 

8 97 

2108 

2 87 

4 SI 

S89 

Bihar 

4 79 

6 49 

14 84 

4 07 

8 20 

11 97 

IS 28 

27 76 

4S(K) 

6 19 

8 72 

17 40 

1 29 

S 19 

684 

Oujarai 

066 

IS 82 

2S S7 

S21 

7 62 

10 60 

1462 

2174 

4099 

6 41 

II 64 

17 12 

t II 

S 16 

7 41 

Haryana 

f>n 

19 86 

12 71 

Sll) 

10 S4 

IS 67 

12 82 

21 S4 

41 69 

7 80 

I2SI 

19 01 

1 44 

541 

711 

Himachal Pradesh 

4 76 

19 81 


11 (X) 


18 S7 

18 SI 

11 80 

SS64 

7 21 

1166 

22 52 




Jammu and Kashmir 

1299 

20 81 

19 67 

7 11 

14 09 

21 22 

12 S2 

2111 

19 84 

6 77 

12 89 

22 7S 

1 IK 

S60 

7 97 

Karnataka 

6 72 

6 82 

18 9S 

ISS 

7 08 

10 OS 

14 IS 

2190 

42 12 

SOS 

9S4 

IS 76 

IIS 

5 44 

711 

Kerala 

9 88 

19 91 

2S 17 

608 

16 84 

2S It 

14 91 

24 78 

41 62 

7 11 

17 17 

24 91 

1 11 

SS9 

7 58 

Madhya Pradesh 

S21 

II OS 

1719 

161 

S9I 

1121 

1144 

20 2S 

41 S4 

S 14 

89S 

14 80 

140 

SS5 

7 70 

Maharashiia 

S2S 

I24S 

1816 

162 

7 17 

1011 

1710 

26 26 

44 48 

66‘) 

10 6S 

17 16 

1 16 

SSI 

719 

Onssa 

S 16 

814 

21 16 

4 26 

6 74 

10 24 

14 12 

2121 

4''0I 

4S8 

10 18 

12 28 

T 22 

' S 52 

694 

Puntab 

8S7 

16 17 

2S82 

8 12 

IS84 

22 99 


21 88 

18 48 

14 17 

MSI 

22 SI 

116 

S26 

718 

Kaiasthan 

660 

9 12 

20 84 

S7S 

II 61 

loss 

1147 

20 29 

41 11 

6 7S 

II 18 

IS 97 

117 

S4I 

7 18 

Tamil Nadu 

S6S 

I09S 

19 78 

4 76 

8 69 

12 71 

1121 

21 19 

1’98 

S49 

II SO 

16 92 

1 16 

S61 

7 SO 

Uliai Piadcsh 

8 47 

1664 

2S60 

S24 

7 81 

II 91 

14 14 

21 S8 

18 73 

6 20 

1001 

17 IS 

141 

5 48 

7 47 

West Bengal 

6 02 

8 98 

29 IS 

4 88 

It 19 

14 79 

IS2I 

2641 

42 16 

7H 

1047 

1716 

107 

4 78 

6 SO 

All India 

6 28 

12 S9 

27 S7 

4 47 

8S4 

1108 

IS 10 

2172 

42 07 

6S7 

10 89 

17 89 

121 

S12 

7 19 


Source Njuonal Sample Survey vanous issues of ^arvrkihana 


Tabi s 11 AveraCifWaos/Sai ary Earnincis Per Day Rfcfivfd by an Adui t Ffmall L abour (Urban) 


(K») 


Agncultural Labour Non Agnculiuml Labour _ Consumer Pnu. Index 


Stale _ ReyuUf _ Cosuul _ _ Regular _ Casual _ (or Industnal Worker 



77 78 
(1) 

81 84 
(2) 

87 88 
(1) 

77 78 
(4) 

81 84 
(5) 

87 88 
(6) 

77 78 
(7) 

81 84 
(8) 

87 88 
(9) 

77 78 
(10) 

81 84 
(ID 

87 88 
(12) 

(Base, 
77 78 

l%0 6l 
81 84 

SiM 
87 88 

Andhra Pradesh 

246 

149 

7 14 

2 65 

4 48 

618 

7 18 

14 98 

26 94 

129 

504 

7 29 

129 

5 14 

7 05 

Assam 

4 86 



404 



1284 

21 08 

1162 

640 

6 12 

12 29 

2 87 

4 51 

5 89 

Bihar 

2 67 


1000 

1 19 

4 12 

1012 

8 94 

2076 

19 41 

4 62 

5 02 

II 24 

129 

S19 

684 

Oujanii 

100 

21 41 

II (H) 

406 

711 

It 06 

800 

19 18 

15 49 

151 

784 

9 78 

111 

516 

7 41 

Haryana 




4S2 

II 10 

12 (X) 

10 M 

2191 

17 85 

171 

678 

961 

144 

5 41 

711 

Himachal Pradesh 




200 



14 70 

12 16 

47 92 

111 

8 20 

1000 




Jammu and Kashmir 



4518 

197 

14 59 


not 

2105 

40 40 

199 

II 54 

9 88 

3 18 

560 

797 

Karnataka 

4 10 

7 SO 

8(X) 

217 

4 22 

614 

948 

16 17 

15 42 

2 71 

4 74 

7 54 

1 IS 

544 

731 

Kerala 



1600 

S04 

1217 

1896 

10 86 

2045 

18 72 

269 

8 85 

12 74 

3 11 

SS9 

7 58 

Modiyu Pradesh 

108 

176 

II 79 

269 

5 74 

840 

8 22 

II 84 

11 81 

102 

i78 

10 29 

140 

SSS 

770 

Midiarashtra 

4 06 

10 47 

8 89 

1 94 

405 

646 

1107 

2078 

14 80 

105 

419 

1075 

116 

SSI 

719 

Oissa 

4(K) 

6 20 


26S 

546 

8 IS 

9 28 

1117 

16 17 

242 

5 05 

8 89 

122 

552 

694 

Puniob 

0S2 

ISO!) 


S16 

7 10 

1541 

1111 

2201 

17 98 

164 

1050 

1211 

116 

5 26 

718 

Rapisihan 

1 41 

8 79 

1000 

142 

SS6 

871 

10 55 

11% 

12 91 

162 

515 

1267 

117 

541 

738 

Tamil Nadu 

S88 

11 SS 

1848 

297 

478 

7 21 

9.62 

1140 

21 19 

2 59 

4 51 

808 

116 

5 61 

750 

Uttw Pradesh 

600 

916 


1 11 

60S 

7 61 

9 17 

14 82 

1224 

122 

527 

1019 

141 

548 

747 

West Bengal 

121 

646 


196 

8 09 

8 57 

819 

1520 

1175 

147 

611 

812 

307 

478 

650 

All India 

S12 

9 79 

19 05 

281 

SOI 

761 

9 87 

1716 

14 90 

112 

510 

965 

121 

512 

719 


SiUin < National Sample Survey, vonouc issues of iarvtksimm 


5152 
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The decline in traditional industries hat 
ihUH been more than nude up by expansion 
in non-traditional sectors In some cases 
(e g. in the case of bidi) tax exemption to 
houiiehnld industry, the high runii-utban 
ditlercntiai in wages and the teusibdity of 
operating un effective puuing-out system 
have contributed the growth of the latter 
The rapid growth of employment in textile 
products most of which is probably in 
(tailoring) and of non-mctallic mineral 
products (probably bnck-making) responds 
to the growth in lural demand partly from 
higher incomes and partly shi King consumer 
preferences Fhe growth ol employment in 
icpairs IS directly related to the phenomenal 
increase in the stock of modem mechanical 
clectncal and cicctninic equipment used for 
transpuit agriculture and domestic use With 
improved iransport it is conceivable that 
more and mure industries (e g, some 
chemicals t(Hxl processing pre-fabneated 
cement produc ts) are finding it economical 
and even attractive to liKate in rural areas 
Part of the increases iit the number of rural 
woikcis III manufacturing may also icllect 
a gmwing tendency tor workers in urban 
industry to i ommutc from then residence in 
nearby villages Phe spre.id ol the road 
nctwoik and motorised transport makes 
commuting c|Uickci affordable and 
economical especially when costs of setting 
up rcsidc'me in iiihan arc nsing 
I he giowth ol t mployment in the service 
sector IS partly on ac< ount ol the expansion 
ol public employmeni in administration 
defence and in carious socio-economic 
development services (including education 
and health) Butlliemaiorpartof the increase 
(about two thuds) is on account ol 
community and personal seivices in the 
pi I vatc scctoi I he natuic and sources of the 
iclativcly lapid growth ol employment in 
rural scivices deceive closer study 
Pinally thcie is construction According 
to NSS the number of workers normally 
employed in construction has almost trebled 
(from 4 1 to 12 1 million) bctwc'en 1972- 
73 and 1987-8h, the increase being somewhat 
larger in rural than in urban areas This order 
of increase docs^ nt« seem to he consistent 
with the behaviour ol capital formation 
(which gives a rough measure ol the volume 
of total construction activity) in the economy 
or the absorption of cement and other 
construction matcnal Total real capital 
formation is estimated to have only doubled 
between 1972 and 1987, the increase dunng 
1977-87, when the steep nse in employment 
took place, being only 50 pci cent Special 
employment programmes, which started in 
the early 1970s and expanded rapidly since 
may have been a significant source of 
additions to rural employment in 
construction The employment potcnual of 
the JRY in 1987-8814placed at 670 miUion 


Tabu 12 fwirAnii^OfCHaNQrambA SmirruasosWAaeRAits 


Rcloltve Wage Rales 


1977 78 

1981 

1987-88 

Regular to casual 

Agncuhure rural 

M 

101 

1 04 

1.10 


F 

1 49 

1 95 

141 

Non-ognculture rural 

M 

1 99 

1 56 

222 


F 

2 84 

2 15 

2 88 

Agriculture lo non agriculture 

M 

017 

047 

042 


F 

049 

088 

041 

Casual agntuhurc lo casual 

M 

0 72 

0 70 

071 

nun agncullure rural 

F 

0 91 

0 96 

0 82 

Regular to casual 

Urb<ui Non agncullure 

M 

21 

2 18 

215 


F 

1 16 

5 28 

5 62 

Wage rates in urban areas relaiivc to rural 
Regular non agniuliuiv 

areas 

M 

1 44 

1 48 

1 21 


F 

1 21 

1 (ill 

1 55 

Casual non ogniutiure 

M 

1 25 

1 06 

1 14 


F 

1 1 

104 

1 (X> 

Relative wage rates of male to female 
Rcgukir agnLiilture rural 


099 

0 79 

1 57 

Regular non agriculture rural 


1 1 

148 

1 55 

Regular non Jgncultun urban 


1 55 

1 57 

I 21 

Casual agriculture ruial 


1 44 

1 47 

1 51 

Casual non agriculture rural 


I 86 

2 02 

» 

Casual nun agncullure urban 


2 11 

2 05 

1 H> 


Tabu It Si<x sor Euik ahi> Pcksons in Rukai and Duran India l%l and IV8X 

‘ (lO'l 

Matnculaies Degree HoIUcts 


1961 

1988 

1961 

1988 


Male 


25 

20 5 


NA 

5(. 

Ruial Female 


02 

65 


fU 

0 9 

Total 


25 

27 1 


no 

45 

Male 


47 

24 9 


1 0 

76 

Urban Feinalt 


1 1 

155 


02 

1 7 

Total 


58 

58 5 


1 3 

9 5 

Note Aeeoiding lo NSS in 1959 60 the number of persons wfdi education nl inoiricnlatHin and 

above level in rural areas aceaunti'd lor 29 per ecnl of the total stuck of this caicgtiry in the 

counirv 1 he corresponding percentage in 

i9M according to the census works out to 36 

per cent 
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Tabu I4 Unimpuiymini Rates' 

BY EiH I AfKIN LfVU IN RURAI AND URBAN INDIA 1987 88 


Nut 


_Literate_ 




Liiemie 

Primary 

Middle 

Secondary Graduates 

Total 

Rural M LPR 

991 

889 

727 

742 

901 

864 

UER 

9 

21 4 

55 6 

105 1 

149 8 

289 

Rural F LPR 

424 

284 

204 • 

265 

599 

577 

UER 

24 

55 2 

57 

555 

575 

56 

Urban M LPR 

871 

867 

727 

707 

864 

802 

UER 

18 

46 

88 

88 

74 

60 

Urban F LPR 

255 

141 

102 

162 

577 

192 

UER 

21 

64 

216 

228 

210 

89 


Nov^ I Relates to usual status and lo persons aged 15 years or more 
LPR - Labour force participation rale per (XK) persons 
UER ~ Unemployment rate per (XX) of those in the labour tone 
2 According to NSS theoverallworkparticipaunnrateofpeoplewithmainculaiionurhigher 
level education and their unemployment rate (as per cen( of the labour lorce in ihis 
category) m 1959-60 was as follows 

.Ruml., ..UrtMB- 

-il_E. -JM_E_ 

wnt 65 1 15 4 66 9 219 

UER 9 2 29 8 61 150 

S»unt Saixflahima September 1990 
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penon days, equivaiem to 3 million person 
years ornearly one-footthoftheitind workers 
reported to be engaged in construction as a 
usualactivity. Butgiven large and widespread 
leakages it is generally recognised that actual 
Anpioymeni generated is unlikely to be as 
large as claimed. In any case special 
employment programmes cannot account 
lor the reported rise in urban areas The 
extraordinary expansion of construction 
employment, especially since 1977-78 needs 
closer scrutiny 

The above explanations oi the sources ot 
vigorous growth in rural non-tarm 
employment are no more than suggestive. 
A ^finitivc understanding requires a more 
detailed and disaggregated analysis oi factors 
accounting for the wide inter-regional 
vanalions in the rate and patiem at changes 
in rural employment and wage rates Insofar 
this is related to. and is the consequence of, 
the apparent quickening in the tempo ot 
overall growth (at least dunng the 1980s), 
the sluggKsh response ot the Indian economy 
to the recent structural reform and the marked 
slow down in the overall growth dunng the 
laiit 3 years is likely to have slowed down 
employment growth Data ot the 48th Round 
ot the NSS, which should be available shortly, 
will verity this. It growth rates do not recover 
and the promised revival ol growth to a 
much higher level than in the past does not 
matenali.se. the improvement in employment 
situation noticed in the lOs and 8(H will not 
be sustained, linder these conditions the 
employment situation may very well 
deienorale Prudence therefore requires that 
special employment programmes continue 
to be given an important role 

However, it is not so much the .scale ul 
outlays on these pn^ammes as then et I icacy 
which deserves our attention Special 
employment programmes are but one ot the 
numerous schemes which generate rural 
employment, moreover they have been tar 
looconcemed about creating immediate work 
unmindful of whether or not they help 
generate extra work on a continuing basis, 
and there is a great deal ot leakage and 
mistargeting in their implementation 

The ettecti veness of state intervention can 
he greatly improved and several concrete 
steps for this purpose can he suggested. (I) 
Instead of special programmes for 
employment, basic needs, backward areas 
and scheduled castes/lnbes, the outlays tor 
all local rural development activities should 
be combined into two pools - one tor basic 
amenities and services and another for 
augmenting productive capacity of the local 
rural economy. (2) These pools should be 
allocaied to slates, and then on to distnets, 
in proportion to the extent ot deficiency in 
the current avatlability of services relative 
to an acceptable minimum (for .basic 
amenities) and the number of poor and 
unemployed (in the case of productive 
works). (3) The deployment of these 


resources at tin district level should be left 
to be decirted in the li^ of local needs and 
possibilities. (4) In the process, not only will 
the resources be more effectively targeted 
to areas where the poor are concentrated but 
the efficacy of the programmes in terms of 
raising the productive capacity of the regions 
and laying the basis for increased 
employment on a sustained basis will he 
strengthened. (S) The introduction of 
democratically elected panchayat raj 
institutions has a key role in the whole 
process as It will release space for meaninglul 
local planning and ensure greater 
accountability 

Waof RAms 

Between 1964-65 and 1974-75 rural wage 
rates ot male agricultural labour declined as 
did the number ol days ot work per worker. 
This tendency was seen in all major stales 
except UP, Punjab and Haryana. Alter 1974, 
real wage rates have risen progressively in 
practically all states Available data suggest 
that employment per agricultural worker has 
also risen the level in 1983 being invariably 
higherthanin I974andtn 1977-78 (Table 6). 

The dau for 1964-65 and 1974-75 arc 
trom the rural labour inquiries, while lor the 


latusr two the aource i« the survey of 
employmoit and unentployment. Though 
these are wider in scope, data relating 
to wage labour have been separately 
tabulated: both enquiries have been done 
the same organisation •(namely, the NSS). 
The data are also more or less comparable 
in terms of concepts and coverage, at least 
in respect of rural labour households. 
Thcretore, the apparent break around the 
mid-70s reflect^ in the relatively rapid 
expansion of nbn-agncultural employment 
and rise in real wages since that time, 
compared to the previous decade, deserves 
to be taken senously and the underlying 
iea.sons examined 

Given that agricultural output and 
employment are liable to sizeable year to 
year fluctuations on account ot variable 
weather conditions, we need to be cautious 
in using point to point compansons for 
a.sses.sing 'trends’. For instance, it has been 
.said that 1974-75 and 1987-88 being ‘poor’ 
agricultural years in terms oi weather 
conditions, output, employment and wage 
rates would tend to be depressed While this 
IS true, il IS noteworthy that (a) though 
1974-75 was a 'below normal' ycai output 
was higher by some 11-12 per cent than in 


TaXu 1.5 DisiKimmoN i» Edik ATI 1 ) Uni MW nvii>, 1487-88 

(Million) 




Rural 



Urban 




Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1otal 

1987-88' 

Secondary 

85 

78 

1 27 

71 

25 

96 

2 I9 

Graduates 

tl 

09 

40 

74 

21 

55 

9S 

Secondary plus 
graduates 

1 16 

47 

1 67 

1 05 

46 

1 SI 

7 I4 

1959-60 

Matnculates-i 



0 145 



2(X> 

tsi 


Niiif\ I Cuinputcd from official population estimates and NSS csumaics of unemployment rates by 
education level as reported in Sarvtk^hana .September 1990 
2 NSSrepml Nos IS6and 157 


Tabu 16 Avizhaoi Daiiv Earnini, of RrotitAR Empluyiis bv U.vfi oi Eoikation, 1987-88 

(Ri/duyj 



Not Literate 

Up to 
Middle 

. Literate 
.Secondary 

Graduates 
and Above 

Agn- 

cullure 

Non 

Agnculiure 

Rural male 

I.5 0 

25 2 

79 5 

52 7 

I46 

34 9 

Urban male 

24.2 

28 9 

4.5 9 

67 9 


42 I 

Rural female 

97 

I7 2 

75 2 

45 7 

It) 6 

26 7 

Urban female 

I4..7 

I9 4 

78 5 

,55 5 


74 9 


Source Snrvekshiuui. special issue September 1990 


Tabi e 17 AvERAbfc Earninos of Differeni CArGciiRirs riF NoN-AoainnTORSI Worki ks 
wiiHRemiLAR Empuitmfni, India 

(Rr iiliunentfirKey) 



I977-78 

1987 

1987-88 

Mole workers Rural' 

5.7 

I5.7 

15 7 

Urban' 

6.6 

10.9 

179 

Registered factory’ 

.5900 

11788 

18076 

Central public undeitakings'* 

I0048 

24328 

32537 


Notes I NSS from vanous issues of Sarvekshtma earnings per day. 

2 Centre for Momiontig of Indian Economy relates lo average annual earnings 
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14I74-7S. <b> the deotine in xtf& nod 
empioymem occutred even in sunev whi<^ 
hod recorded signtficant incre4ve& in out^itit. 
(c) I9774S being a good ngntullure year 
(wiih output being 27 per cent higher than 
in 1974>75) should kad one to expect 
agricultural employment and wages in th» 
year to he considmbly better in 1974-75 
By Che same token since both I9g'l and 
1987-88 were poor agricultural years (1983 
uutpui was no highei and 1987 was barely 
10 per cent more than the 1977 78), there 
should not have been much increa<ie in 
employment in the subsequent two 
quinquennia In point ot lact the agricultural 
employment in 1987-88 was 16 per cent 
higher than in 1977-78 While employ¬ 
ment per worker in 1983 was lower than in 
1977 78 It staged a significant recovery in 
1987 88 to above 1977-78 levels Daily 
earnings on the other hand showed a nse in 
real terms throughout Other evidence | Jose 
I98H| also suggests a general increase in real 
wage rates during the 70s and 80s alter the 
relative stagnation m the previous decade 
Something like a phase change seems to 
have occurred from the CMtIy 1970s both in 
the struciure ot employmeni and in wage 
rates This phenomenon deserves to be 
studied and explicated 
More detailed data on average daily 
earnings ot dilterent caiegorics ot wage 
labour by sex ate now available sepaiately 
tor the three quinquennial surveys ot 
employment and unemployment (namely 
1977 7h 1981 ind 1987 88) These data 
have the nunt ol using an unambiguous 
concept ot wage rate namely average daily 
earnings In a situ iiiun where there arc many 
diticient toimsot labour contracts (cash and 
kind payments time and piece rates the 
basis on which piece rates are sfiecitied) it 
IS impossible to ainve at a meaningful wage 
rate per unit ol time trom iiitormation 
regarding the prevailing lates tor vaiious 
types ol work One needs to know how much 
labour time ol dillcient types was spent on 
each type ot work and huw much was earned 
This IS what the NSS has done 
Taking the country as a whole the average 
daily earnings (in real terms) ot both male 
‘ and temale wage labourers has risen in ail 
caiegoiics ol employment 1he increase 
between I977 and I987 ranged trom 2I per 
cent in the case ot casual non-agneuiturai 
workers in urban areas to 85 'per cent tor 
regular agnculturat workers in rural areas 
In the case ot females, the increase ranges 
from 38 percent tor casual non-agricultural 
employment tn urban areas to 63 fx-r cent 
tor regular non-agncuhural employment in 
urban areas The range ot variation tn the 
growth ot average daily earning is much 
Wider in the case ot males than in the case 
of temales (Table 7) 

In most states nitnl wage rates lor tdl 
cotegoriea of male labourers show a 
progressive rising trend in the tew vdiich 


do hot, Bie wsd earnings in 1987^88 Me 
substantially higher than jfl 1977-78 The 
picture is similar m respect ot rorai females 
wcwfcing as casual labourers tn uiban areas 
casual wage rates ot male workers m non- 
agncultural’activity show a sustained rise 
only 15 10 states while the others show no 
sustained trend the 1987-88 rates are 
generally higher than a decade cat tier 
Among regular workers in non-agricultural 
activities a sustained nse is seen in lewer 
cases (7 out ot 16) but again tn all cases (he 
1987-88 levels are higher than in 1977-78 
Real earnings ol temale workers m regular 
non-agncultural employment also show a 
sustained nse m mint states, but casual non- 
agncultural rates are more volatile Indeed 
in a tew cases 1987 88 rales are lower than 
in 1977 78 (Tables 8 to II) 

3 he behaviour ol the selected indicators 
ot wage structure (namely relative rates lor 
dillerem kinds ol work and workers) shows 
widely divergent patterns (Table 12) In 
general tite diltciemial betwosn regular and 
casual wage rales in 1987-88 arc higher than 
in 1977 78torpracticidlyallclassesoi labour 
hut only in the case ot male agricultural 
workers in rural areas and urban female non- 
agncultural workers do we sec a progressive 
nse between the three points ot time In 
others the r,itio dipped in 1983 and rose in 
1987 X8 or rose in 1983 before dipping in 
1987 88 

I he time pattern ot change ts not the same 
in all cases as between agncullural and non 
agncuhuial kihour or between males and 
females much the same is true ot the relative 
wage rales as between rural and urban areas 
There is also considerable variation tn the 
extent and even the pattern ol changes in 
w,ige struciuic across states All ol which 
underscores the complexity and hetero¬ 
geneity ot the lahoui market Now that such 
a rich body ot data has become available 
thanks to the NSS one hopes that the factors 
responsible lot the disparate behavioui ol 
wages and employment as between diilcrcm 
calegoncs ol work and workers and across 
regions will be studied in a systematic 
mannet Wc also need lo study other changes 
which seem to he taking place in the labour 
maikct the impact ot faster cheapt'r 
(lansport and the growing importance ol 
casual labour nr widening and tmegrating 
the rural labour market transcending village 
boundaries the changing forms of labour 
contracts the tei ms ami the mode of payment 

boix'ATT 0 Lmis oymi-n i 

The picture ot overall employment trends 
contrasts however with a significant 
dcierloration m educated employment The 
esbmaied number ol persons with matriculate 
level education or better is estimated to have 
nsennane than eighi-toici between 1961 and 
(988 It IS esitmated that the total stock ot 
this category has nsen trom 9 5 nutlion to 
79 million JVisarla and Mmhas 19911 The 




dnuibutiofl of this itoek between riir^ 
urban areas has also shifted tn favotv td dw 
iomter The total number ot matncuMei 
and above m rural India has risen more than 
lO-told, and its share in the country’s stock 
ol this category trom 26-27 per cent to 40 
peic«»it(T,^tc 13) According to NSS both 
the labour force participation rates and 
oncmploymcni rales ol educated persons 
in 1987 88 is considerably higher than w 
1959-60 (Table 14) the number ot educated 
unemployed must have nsen considerably 
taster than the total stock in the country 
Educated unemployment in rural areas 
must have nsen considerably taster than in 
urban areas At present rural areas have 
about 40 per cent of the educated, but 
more than half ol the educated unemployed 
(Table 15) 

T here are distinct ditterences in the job 
pretcrence of educated workers In rural 
areas the mMority ot them (62 per cent m 
the case ot males and 58 per cent in the 
females) are sell-employed while in urban 
areas the large majonty work tor wages 
(Tabic 4) This difference may be panly due 
to the tact that a higher proportion ot rural 
educated are from lamilies with relatively 
large landholdings and engaged ini ullivatmg 
own farms The tact that they have altemative 
incomes perhaps also increases their 
reservation price in respect ot wage 
employment 

Those educated people who have regular 
wage/salary employment get much higher 
incomes than their less educated counter¬ 
parts inruralareas clieaveidgcdailyearnmg 
ol a regular male employee (with matri- 
ciilatum) is estimated at Rs 39 5 per day and 
that ol a graduate Rs 52 3 comp.tred to an 
average ot Rs 17 loi all regular employees 
whoareliterateupiomiddlestandard Sirmtar 
ditterences are noticed in urban areas, except 
that the average earning ot ail classes ot 
regular workers (including educahxl) is 
cunsidetably higher than that ot their niral 
counteiparts Much the same pattern is 
noticed in the case ot females as well 
(Table 16) 

Regular employment is itseit ditter- 
cntiated There working m the organised 
sector being unionised and also eligit^e 
lor Innge benctus provided by law have 
more secure and bmtri paid jobs On (he 
average (assuming 250 working days per 
year) a factory wortcer earned in 1987-88 
Rs I8,(X)0 per annum (Rs 72 per day of 
wurii). and c'eiural government enterpnse 
employee Rs 32 500 (Rs } 30 per day) 
compared k> an <ivcragc daily earning o| 
Rs 68 ol a graduate with employtnem m 
urban areas Those with icgulai |obs in 
the unorganised secioi obviously earn 
consideri^ly less 

The published tabulations ol the N,*!)! do 
not give us the data on organised and 
unorganised sector employees separately 
Nor do they give (he dtstnbuuiin ol casual 
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wafe liAicwim or of 

;«if etktcMionatH) ^r avenieeoaiwngs. lW 
MHweuton is thitt ktucat^ persons 
ictsival wage employment SrItI be earning 
less than regular employees in the 
uncaganised sector. 

The average daily earning of educated 
regular non-agricultural employee in urban 
areas rose 2.7 times between 1977-78 and 
1987-88; in the same period an annual 
earnings uf a factory rose 3.1 times, 
and of central public sector employee by 
3.3 times (Table 17;. Since the organised 
sector employment has slowed down in the 
80s even as the stock of educated was 
grooving unabated, it is reasonable to infer 
that employment and earnings of the 
educated class have been under increa.sing 
pr^ure.-This would tend to accentuate the 
tendency for the educated currently 
employed in unorganised sector to register 
themsel ves with the employment exchanges 
in the hope of finding better jobs in the 
organised sector. This as well as the going 
number of educated unemployed accounts 


As t consequence, ‘maffcet'' f«v ' 
secUH’jobs had developed and by all 
accounts become widespread. Educated 
people seeking such jo^ are wilting to 
pay submantial amounts and (hose respon¬ 
sible for providing them have come to 
actively seek such payments. The clamour 
for reservations can also be seen as a 
strategy on the pan of the backward classes 
to get a fairer share of the jobs than they 
may get if 'merit'* were the sole basis of 
selection. 

Now that the fiscal squeeze has drastically 
reduced the scope for increasing public 
employment - if anything the compulsions 
are to reduce it - the 'market' for public 
sector jobs may become more active (so tong 
as the differential bmween the earnings and 
benefits in public and unorganised sector 
remains as large as it is currently. However, 
as fresh recpiitmem is reduced, if not 
altogether stopped, the clamour for 
reservations in public sector jobs will tend 
to lose their edge. At the Same time one may 
expect more intense agitations on the part 


twt U it a tEptestioR should worry SIS 
deeply. 

'Hie only effective and iasdng solution, to 
repeat. Iks in po&nesdesigned to stimulate 
faster overidi development; in imervetalons 
(by way of training, ctedit, infrastiucture 
support) to help elated people to take 
more and more to self-employment; and to 
pay far greater attention to improving the 
functional content ofeducation both in terms 
of imparting skills which are needed in the 
growing economy, and also of equipping 
people to upgrade the skills or acquire new 
skills. The deeper problem of overcoming 
the strong preference of the educated classes 
of India for white collar job.s also needs 
grappling as does the deep and growing 
chasm among the educated between those 
who acquire higher education in well 
equipped institutions leaching in the English 
medium and the vast number of universities 
and leaching .shops which are churning out 
graduates without any usable skills, and who 
are burdened with a strong .sense of inferiority 
and deprivation. 


for the phenomenal growth in the number 
of educated on the live register of 
employment exchanges. 

There are also iitdications that as the 
opportunities for wage salary employment 
are becoming scarcer relative to supply of 
job seekers, more and more of the educated 
persons tend to seek to go into self- 
employment. Thus among matriculate male 
wooers r^ident in rural areas, the proportion 
repotting wage employment has fallen from 
40 per catt in 1977-78 to 38 per cent in 
1987-88: while in urban areas it has fallen 
ftmn 69 per coil to 62 per cent. Among male 
graduates the comparable proportion fell 
from 63 to S2 per cent in rural areas, and 
from 78 to 71 per cent in urban areas. The 
increased incickncc of self-employment in 
rural areas prc^ably reflects the growing 
number of educated people in farming 
households, in urban areas on the other hand 
it probably reflects a genuine shift to self- 
employment. 

'1^ government has also introduced 
speoial programmes to promote self- 
employment among educated youth and 
provUk them with technical and financial 
assistance for the purpose. More important, 
several state governments have sought to 
accommodate unemployed educated youth 
by creating temporary jobs in the public 
sector. Though jobs are created initially on 
an 'ad hoc temporary’ basts, pressures for 
granting permanent jobs and parity of 
emoluments with regular staff are genera¬ 
ted and sooner or later the governments 
find it expedient to concede the demands. 

The growth of jobs for the educat^, as 
fur the rest of the labour force has been 
mainly in tlw unorganised sector. The large 
gap l^ween organised and unorganised 
sector wages makes the former ‘coveted’. 


of W hoc temporary’ appointees to secure 
permanence. If liberalisation is sustained 
and succeeds, wc may expect a rapid growth 
in job opportunities for the educated in the 
organised private sector. These jobs are 
currently cornered by the 'elite' among the 
educated (i e, those who have the opportunity 
to get into better staffed, better equipped, 
more expensive and very likely English 
medium institutions), if they expand and 
public sector openings get scarcer, the tension 
between the educat^ elite in the urban area.s 
and those who are kept out of this bonanza 
(mostly from the urbim underclass and the 
rural areas) can be expected to increase. The 
focus of political agitation may .shift to 
extending the reservation to thepri vate sector. 
The beginnings of this tendency are manifest 
in the formulations of some of the political 
parties. • 

This tension can be eased only if economic 
growth is rapid, if education imparts skills 
which are needed in the economy and the 
educated overcome the strong cultural 
aversion for non-white collar work. A 
massive expansion of vocational education 
at the matriculate level and above isdesirahlc. 
The other way to check potential social 
disruption - apart from rapid growth - is 
for those who are left out oi wa^employ mcni 
.sedt to strike out on their own. That there 
are already signs of this luqipening is a good 
augury. It would be prudent for the state to 
follow policies which encourage this 
tendency. It is also just conceivable that the 
slack market for educated wilt dampoi the 
demand for higher eduedion - etpecidiy if 
higher education is made more expensive. 
Whether these measures will be taken and 
whether the effect will be large enough to 
contain the pressures which are bdldingup 
among theeducateddassesisainootqtievdon 


[This paper is the author's Professor Lakdawala 

Memund Lectnie delivered at the Guja-'ai Eco¬ 
nomic Association Annual Conference in Valleb 

Vidya Nagar in May 1994.] 
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^ the sphere of the family was the one over which the natkmtdist elUe declared their sovereigruy, both reform and 
resistance toward reform in that domain were bom of the anutgonism between the coloniser and the colonised. Howeveri ' 
in large princely states such aS Mysore prms of state legality remained indepetuUmt cfthis particular dynamic. The proceKt ;. 
of modernisation was initUaed by the. bureaucracy itseff. 

This article delineates one aspect Of this modernising process that signalled shifts in the definition of domestic and 
non-domesticsexuality.givingspec^attentiontothelegal-admmistrativemeasuressurrountUngthegraAialdisempowermeia 
of devadasis attached to muzrai temples. 


1 

THE project of modernisation in colonial 
India was problematised by the antagonisms 
between the colonial Mate and nationalism. 
On the one hand, in the economic domain, 
the colonial authorities were reluctant 
modernisers, conceding little to the demands 
of the nascent Indian bourgeoisie, even 
retarding the possibility of transformation 
of the Indian economy.' On the other hand, 
the household, and specifically conjugality, 
increasingly became the only space where 
autonomy and self-rule could be preserved.^ 
the domain in which the loss of economic 
and political control could be compensated: 
indeed, it was within this domain that the 
pre-history of political nationalism was 
enacted and nationalist sovereignly was first 
secured.’ The dialectic between coioniser 
and colotii,sed indicates that even when the 
logic of colonialism was one which denied 
truly democratic social change and thereby 
preserved the "rule of difference", there were 
moments when political exigencies 
demanded that it extend its circle of 
indigenous collaborators. It is important 
however to determine the preferred modes 
by which the circle of collaborators was 
enlarged: conceding the domainofthe private 
to the continued reign of Indian patriarchy, 
that is the acti ve retention of an un^mocratic 
domain, was one such preference. 

If the sphere of the family, then, was in 
fact the one over which the nationalist elite 
declared their sovereignty, as Partha 
Chaneijee andTanika Sarkar seem tosuggest. 
bmhrelbrm and the resistance towards reform 
* in that domain were bom of the antagonism 
between caloniserand colonised. There were, 
however, significant parts of colonial India, 
the princely states for instance', where forms 
of state legally remained independent of 
this particular dynamic. Initiaives aimed at 
recasting concepts of conjugality and the 
family did not emanate from or dissolve into 
the terms of discourse that have been 
'elaborued by several sodal historians of 
British lftdi.ia. Princely states varied 
enormously in size and importance but in 
laige staes such as Mysore, the fnoject of 
modernisation was launched by the 
bureaucracy itself. ThU bureuKiracy could 


not, except episodically^ express any 
antagonism towards the paramount power 
which had instituted it in the Erst place. At 
the same time, the relationship between this 
bureaucracy and the subjects of Mysore was 
mediated by the nominal authority of the 
Mahaaja. As its own power derived from 
the sanction of the colonial state, the 
bureaucracy of the princely state bore all the 
marks of heteronomy. Yet as indigenous 
administrators who had more in common 
with (he subject people and their king, the 
actions of the bureaucracy did not generate 
the same hostility as reformatory efforts did 
in British India. In a princely state such as 
Mysore, under the titular leadership of the 
Maharaja, a Hindu king, non-interference 
with the personal laws of Hindus did not 
carry the same charge as it did in British 
India. Thus, participating in the earliest 
legislative debate in Mysore, on the 
regulation to prevent child marriage, 
representative assembly member Srinivas 
Rao stud: "the objection that government 
should not interfae in social mattm holds 
only in those cases in which the government 
is an alien government. But a native 
government can legislate for the native 
community in such matters."" 

In the operations of the bureaucracy of the 
princely state we may trace eietnenu of a 
mpral-intellectual leadm^ip which used the 
forms of the modem state that were imported 
via the agency of cdtHual rule to produce 
an intaventionist state “entering the domain 
of production as a mobiliser and manager 
of investible resources.’’* The Mysore 
bureaucracy also undertook aprogramtiuaic, 
if molecular transformation of Mysore 
society: commensurate .with its *1magined 
economy” was an ‘imagined legality** which 
would universalise the “legal form”.’ 
Grasping this iransformatory and relatively 
independent role of the managerial elite 
becomes possible only by moving beyond 
reductionist arguments that posit die state 
as an expression of ciass relations to one 
whichrecognisesitasatercain,acknowledg- 
ing the significance of the politick functions 
of the state and the burraiucracy as an 
independteH actor.*’f1ieMyso»bureauciracy. 
the upper echelons of wt^h were drawn 
ftoma lestiondf die wesidritfidiicaiedjupi^ 


castes, enjoyed few organic links with the 
dominant agrarian classes; at the same dme, 
tel urban bourgeoisie of any signiftcance 
was virtually absent in Mysore. Yetculturally 
and ideologically, the managerial elite was 
linked strongly to a bourgeois order.* Only 
a framework that recognises the bureaucracy 
as the “repository of the bourgeoisie’s 
‘politicalintelligence’ ""'permitsustomake 
sense of the totality of legislative and 
admifustrative initiatives that attempted «' 
molecular transformation of social relations . 
in Mysore, often reaching into the heart of . 
the family without provoking protests 
comparable to those in British India. Rt the 
same dme, the Mysore twreaucracy by no 
means embodied ^mocratic ideals: in that . 
sense, it was truer to the d^polic cdonial . 
regime from which it derived its power and ; 
the indigenous princely authority in sriiose 
nameitruled. Acknowiedgingthemodididcs ^ 
of a not-quite democratic modemisatioo '' 
instHutedbytheMysorebureaucracyenablea 
us to grasp the paradoxes of a process ito , 
which it only intermittoitly bowed to die, 
opinions and oppositions of the state’s.- 
dominantelites.WhenCongre.ssnalionaliflm 
finally gained some ground in Mysore in the , 
late 1920s and 1930s, its princip^ critiques ;; 
were directelf. against the 'mithoritarian* 
nature of the Dewan’s rule, rather than the 
agenda of modernisadon as such, for it was . 
the same terrain over which it sought to 
establish dominance. 

If the historiography' of Mysore bos 
recognised the specificity of ^e state's ' 
inidettives betwren 188 T and 1947, M hre : 
usually been ip order to affirm or deny ‘ 
Mysore's posidon asamoddl state. However, 
nichanalysesrandydealwiththepragmatics 
of power as U produced a contradictoiy ' 
modernity which fully reflected the combined 
and uneven development of capitalism in’ 
India. Toappreciatetherffortsofthepriiicdy>. 
state bureaucracy we must remeniber thit ' 
sociid movements lacked intdlectual forop.;^: , 
BndwaeotgBnisMiona]lyweakinMysote.'| '. 
unidu diiet^y ruled parts of coIorM hMfo < 
vvhere die soda! reform movement inidatB#‘‘ 
male cultural nationalists in die IM ‘ i 
century and firat wave Indian feminism, 
which begiHi in tire 1910$. fonsgnHkaddMf#^^ 
wotdctt's qtiestion though in 
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MeiAben of tht! Mytove Bt^me 
Sanuy.fiM'cxainple. wwerelaotamtotiupixMt 
• widow remarrying m Bangalore, and other 
^OMciations such as the Bangalore Literary 
Union, the Ranade Society, and the Widow 
Rfmamage Association confined their 
oiergies to holding occasional talks and 
speeches The Mysore state’s efforts at 
p^ng and implementing regulations and 
taws intended to recast family life and to 
develop private sources of normative 
behavKMir that were delinked from religion 
indicated an interest in extending the scope 
ol state legality as modernising strategy the 
limited success of such initiatives were an 
indication of tte constraints of modernis¬ 
ing under the paramount power of the 
colonial state 

This article delineates one aspect of this 
modernising process that signalled shifts 
and changes in the position of women 
within families, and in definitions of 
domestic and non-domestic sexuality 
especially as it was aligned with access of 
women to property within and beyond the 
family Specific attention is paid to the legal- 
administrative measures surrounding the 
gradual disempowerment ot devadasis 
auached to Murrai temples While drawing 
a distinction between the princely slate and 
British India, it is important to point out that 
neither the means by which the projeci ot 
limited modernity was achieved nor iis goals 
were democratic tar less anii-patnarchal In 
Mysore, as in the rest ot India, modernity, 
as much as the traditions it supplanted or 
mcorimrated continued to be the hearer ot 
patriarchal ideologies If the measuies 
undertaken by the colonial government did 
little to level gender relations neither did 
the initiatives of the princely state 
Purthermoie, with the idealisation of the 
middle class woman as the subject ot reform 
class and caste inequities were rarely 
addressed, and even positively affirmed ** 

n 

In 1929. Muthulakshmi Reddy, the first 
Indian woman legislator and an in^tafigahle 
campaigner against the devadasi system, 
moved a bill to end the dedication of women 
to temples m the presidency ot Madras In 
her statement of objects and reasons tor the 
hill. Reddy complained of the inadequacy 
of Sections 372 and 373 of the Indian Penal 
Code in preventing such ctedication, and 
insisted that “a legislative enactment is 
therefore necessary in dealing with the 
practice of dechcation pei te Deploring 
the tact that the agiution of “high minded 
Hindus” for devadasi abolition since 18^9 
had noi yielded legislation, she praised the 
pnncely state ot Mysore tor setting a good 
example by passing a government order for 
complete abi^ltuon as early as 1909 '* Since 
Mysore svas also a Hindu state, this was a 


clearindication, aheaaMlttiat “Hindu«eiigii»ti 
does not sanction immorality in either man 
or woman” 

The abolition of a practice which ”m the 
name ot sk^ire to God has condemned a 
certain class of women to a life of either a 
(xmcubine or prostitute" only became law 
in 1947 in Madras Yet what took years ot 
active campaigning and effort by femtmsts 
such as Reddy was achieved by mere 
admim»rative fiat in Mysore slate The 
Mysore government did not i.d>our under 
the same constraints as the alien coionial 
authority in rewniing Indian tradiliun Ihcir 
policies neither provoked alarms ot religion 
in danger nor accusations ol ignorance of 
the sastras 

In tact, the Mysore government’s order 
ot 1909 only represent^ the tinal stage in 
a process of producing a new moral order 
that had begun in the early I89<)s This uas 
when the first steps were taken to align 
notions ot dharma - morality or law with 
suasive power, a moral order which the 
Maharaja protected - with an emerging 
colonial judicature by a bureaucracy pledged 
to developing andrxpandmgtormsnt justice 
that were no longei embedded in or derived 
from, cultural lorms characicrtslic ol the 
pre-colonial order 

When the British effectivcty took osei 
direct administration ot the kingdom of 
Mysore in 1831 from Mahaiaja Krishna 
Raja Wodeyar HI, whose family h.id been 
restored' to the throne in the first place by 
the British who wrested control ot the 
province tram ‘Muslim interlopers’ in 1799 
It was in the name ot bettei governance The 
king s inctricicncy and feckless spending 
whith h.id depleted the state's revenues were 
cited as causes of the insurrection ol the 
disgruntled pale^ars of the Nagar region ” 
Although the rhetoric surrounding the 
decision to icsume direct rule was saturated 
with (he idiom of improvement it was clear 
that the pnmary Bntish concern was the 
state s ability to pay the Rs 24 5 lakh subsidy 
to the East India Company on which 
condition alone the Hindu ruling tamily was 
installed One of the serious chaiges made 
against the Maharaja was (he tree and easy 
manner in which he had granted ‘mams’ 
“not m reward ot public sersiics, but to 
tavountes and companions' '* Thus in his 
bnot tenure as the supreme authority from 
I8| 1-1831, the Maharaja granted mams of 
various kinds amounUng to Kantiroy Pagodas 
1,68,400 (approximately Rs 4,84,000), 
ettecli vely dwbling the sue ot inam grants 
The fact (hat these were lands which lay in 
the fertile wetlands along the Cauven and 
Hemavathi nvers, and among nch garden 
lands oqtside Bangalore only aggravated the 
situation '* Since the principal source of 
revenuein Mysore was land, the loss entailed 
by these generous grants was unaccepuble 
to the colonial authonties 


Yit Bie etc dffUhls entW han»y 
been igtwcaM; ot ^cobitiial kystems 
power and authority, as presented in the 
copious wntoigs of Francis Buchanan and 
Mark Wilks, servants ot the company they 
could not have overlooked the fact that pro- 
colonial monarchical authority was 
established and ie{dtimised precisely through 
such grants The temple for example, was 
a key institution m the formation ot social 
communities, a site where both symbolic 
and material resources were redistributed 
tendering “public stable and culturally 
appropi late exchanges at the level of politics 
and economics ’"The assumption ol direct 
rule m 1831, then was prompted as much 
by an anxiety over the resurgence ol 
monaahicat forms ot power which could 
become the locus ot challenges to colonial 
power as over the continued payment ot the 
Mysore subsidy 

When the royal lamily resumed its rule 
over Mysore in 1881 altct a 50 ycai 
intenegnum of direct British rule it was 
under vastly altered i iicumsiantes in which 
a powcriul autonomous mnnaichy had 
become impossible The king Chamaraia 
Wodcyai X schooled into oheclicnct to Ihc 
Paramount power and in the useless social 
graces and skills more ippiopn.ue lo the 
British arisUicr.icv ' w is only iiominaliy a 
sovcieign adminisiiativc powci rested 
more or less whollv inihcburc uicrac vheaded 
by the Dewan (pnnic ininistei )and his council 
ol mimslcrs The responsibilities of the 
newly independent administiation under 
Dewan Rangachat lu were enni mous not the 
least ol which was the piymciit ot an 
enhanced subsidy ol Ks 15 lakh (tliougli the 
enhancement was dclcricd loi a pcmxi ot 
live years, and then lurthcr 10 years) and 
the repayment ot loans conn acted during the 
devastating taminc ot 1876 Ol utmost 
uigcncy was a land icvenue code on the lines 
ot the Bombay ccxlc, which came into force 
only in 1888 attei which all land in Mysore 
was suivcyed and settled by 1899” 

Land revenue settlements occurred 
alongside the sciutiny ol mams by the mam 
department and the leorgaiusation oi the 
Mu/rai department 7 he word Mu7rai, which 
was derived from the Persian word ‘Muira*, 
meaning deductions or allowances referred 
to allowances granted for religious and 
chantablepurposes ’"Throughout the period 
ot direct British rule the administration ot 
the Mu/rai department presented a thoiny 
problem, since interlcrencc in the use ot tlm 
economic and cultursd resourc'esot Ihc temple 
could lead to conflicts ovci legitimacy and 
authority, as well as political contlicis 
between religious ciites Nevertheless the 
colonial state, despite intermittent avowals 
fo the contraiy'* penetrated reorganised and 
’secularised' the meaning and content ot 
temjde ntuals, revenue^ 4nd finances, and 
reinscnbed the soci^ status ot the temple 
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ctilohiid Asaconie^tibnce, 

^ decision was made to afipoim six hi^ 
caste ‘dhamtakarthas’ (tein|>le managmyto 
sutteriniend temple rituals, offerings, etc. as 
was done in Madras to avoid the 
embarrassment of a “Onistim officer of to 
Goveuimem’’ performing acts wdiich were 
conneaed with .“idolatrous twikNngs and 
jxactices”. In Mysore, where direct rule was 
temporary, it was considered undesirable to 
transfer the management of religious 
institutions to private committees: in the two 
places where such committees had been 
formed, feuds had erupted, so the 
rndnagement of these temples stayed with 
government officers.^'' In an effort to control 
'.the ‘misappropriation’ of revenues, a reguiav 
audit of the accounts of-each institution was 
prepared and compared to the ‘tasdik pattis' 
(lists of .sanctioned amounts ofexpenditure).^ 
The state also reserved the right to replace 
managements that were inefficient, and 
resume lands where more efficient 
managements could not he found.^ 

Persistent demands made in the Mysore 
representative assembly after 1883 for 
reforms in temple management led the 
Mysore government to appoint a special 
officer as Muzrai superintendent.'" The new 
oM'iccr. A Srinivasachariu. briskly went about 
the husinessof introducing new budgets and 
sanctions, appointing ‘dharmadarsis’ (temple 
managers equivalent to the dharmakartha.s 
ot Madras), revising and regulating tasdik 
paiiis." all of which aimed ai resUtnng the 
original objects of grants made to temples, 
securing better officials for temples and 
us ‘math’ (monastic orders with substantial 
material resources) heads, in short, “to impart 
to the worship and rituals therein more 
impressiveness and solemnity by a stricter 
conformity with the spirit ol the Hindu 
religion as expounded by accepted 
authonties.”'- 

The Muzrai secretary's brief was to bnng 
'light and air* to the mysterious womb of 
the temple in both a literal and metaphorical 
sense, expose the misdeeds of the custodians 
of temple rituals and revenues, and ‘clean 
up' both the temple surroundings and the 
rituals and praaices." An opportunity to 
effect a serious and irrevocable change in 
, thepoliticaleconomyofthetempieprescnted 
itself soon after he assumed charge. The 
Muzrai secretary was presented with a bill 
of Rs 12/5/4 as payment to a 'sroman called 
Ramamani who had performed 'tafe* 
(dandng) services at the car festival of 
Bhoganandeswara tenqrle at Nandidurg, 
Chikkaballapur. He only reluctantly agreed 
to pay, saying that such tafe services were 
an unnecessary waste of money that could 
be better spetu on “improving sanitation’'.'* 
Promising to issue a circular outlining tin 
legitimmeservicesofdevadgsis in temples, 
Srinivasachariu categoricaHy asserted that 
they sUd not mdude ttte or dancihg. 


We do not know the ba^s dri wtrich rite 
Mttxrai secretary made bis GWegoricht 
dedsion, i e, knowledge of the scriptures or 
faihtliarity with tempk tmtiom, but it may 
havebeen prompted in pan by the growing 
clamour in the neighbouring Madras 
presidency of the anti-nautch (literally anti > 
dance) campaign conducted largely by 
educated upper caste Hindus. '-* For thentosi 
pan, Mysore appears to have escaped any 
such vociferous campaign. In 1891. 
however, the Vriiimia Chiniamcmi, echoing 
the fears that were voiced in the Madras 
press, ornceded that the concern for the 
abolition of the devadmi system was rooted 
in fears of female empowerment within the 
new colonial dispensation. Thus, it noted 
that some dancing girls of Madras were 
very rich, lived in large houses, kept 
carriages and paid large amounts of 
municipal taxes: this entitled them to vote 
in municipal committees. The paper 
suggested that these rights be withdrawn 
to reduce the embarrassment faced by 
respectable gentlemen who had to beg these 
‘low women" for their vote.’"Tosome extent, 
such upper ca.ste discomfort with these 
cultural traditions were an indication of the 
success of missionary critiques of ‘bad’ 
Hindu practices.” By this time, we may 
recall. Leagues fur Social Purity and 
Temperance had emerged in various parts 
ot the country,'* 

The Mysore Muzrai secretary did not issue 
the pritmised circular in 1892, but waited 
until 1898 to implement his decision during 
the revision of the tasdik pattis of the 
Nanjangud and Mclkdte temples (which were 
among the largest of the temple institutions 
in Mysore)."" On that occasion, he directed 
that tafe women should not be admitted to 
any kind of duly in the two temples, and 
although they could continue to be paid 
while they were alive, their posts should not 
be filled up after their d^hs." Even in 
1898, there appears to havebeen no sustained 
discussion of what constituted the ‘legitimate 
services' of devadasis: the Muzrai sec'retary 
was obviously secure in his belief that the 
‘immorality’ of devadasis was too self- 
evident to warrant discussion. The unilateral 
decision of the government to reform temple 
traditions by divesting devadasis of their 
roles, however, soon required detailed 
elaboration as the impticaoons gradually 
unfolded to both (hose disempowered by the 
decision and those who stood poised to 
benefit from it. 

m 

Tracii^ the genealogy of the temple dancer 
assumed some imponance in the di.scussions 
oflhc Mysore officials, as we shall see. What 
exai:tly were the traditions surrounding the 
practtceof dcvada-sisdancioginthetemples? 
TlKiexiuiri antiquity of die ti^itianofieaiipte 
dancing is somewhat uncettain. There a» 


m Imown dtim lofoioKmt to dttKiiiig 
temple in the oldest books of dance Yheofiiv . 
the NitiyashastmaMtheAblttMyaDatp(m 0 i};. 
there is first mention of it inthe IldKxntury " 
collcGtioD of stories, the ITatAasnrifspipMV,'* 
Yetasa’mtyasumangaU'.aneverauspicious 
woman, the devadasi was to deal with the , 
‘dangerous divine’. a rote that was only later 
oveiihadowed by her artistic performances . 
in the temples and in the court.*^ 

Inscriptional evidence from medievid 
Karnataka is more revealing. Before the 
llih century, when temple women were 
assigned specific duties, thm isonly mentim) 
of the word ’sule’ (meaning prostitute) in 
inscriptions, in the ilth century, a time 
when the temple as an institution was 
expanding, the word ‘patra’ (meaning 
singing/dancinggirl) was gradually attached 
to them.^' 'The word ‘devadasi’ itself is 
conspicuous by its absence in this period, 
although itwas then current in the inscriptions 
of neighbouring regions as well as in the 
‘vachana' literature of the Vira.>ihaivas.** By 
the 12th century, when the temple as tm 
iaslitution had expanded considerab.'y nm 
only in size but in the complexity of riutak 
praformed, specific duties were assigned to 
temple women; indeed, the temple complex 
came increasingly to resemble the king’s 
court, andthedevadasi’s relation tothedeky 
approximated the courtesan’s relatton to the 
king.*' The sacred prostitute gradually 
became the custodian of the arts of singing 
and dancing. 

For her services to the temple, dwdevadasi 
enjoyed grants made either to her personalty 
or to the temple. These included grants of 
lands, some of which were made by upper 
ca.<iie women themseives.** By the late I9di 
century, the devadasi tradition was a 
decidedly matriiineal one. The young . 
dedicated girl underwent rigorous traming 
in‘nritya* and Gita under a male guru, which 
entitled her access to a structure of cash 
payments through the temple or through 
personal luid grants from the sexutri alliwices 
she developed with upper caste patrons. ** 
Her strict profession^ism. says Amrit 
Srinivasan, “made her an adjunct to 
conservative domestic society, not its 
ravager", an assertion bomeoutl^ the number 
of female donors of grants to temples for 
their services.** Indeed, the devadast’s legal 
rights entitled her to adopt daughters and- 
pa.ss property on to her female descendants. 

Successive censuses since 1891 had . 
entered the natuvas and kaikolas under the ^ 
group ‘dmccTs and singers’ acknowledging 
mates as the musical accompanists of femUle . 
temple dancers. Noting that the comitnu^ 
of kaikolas were concentrated indie Mysoro 
(hstricl, stid the smaller mimber of natuvas 
largiriy in Kolar district, the caisus ftqwat 
also indicatod Uiat self-perceptions amaiti . 
these communities was ali«^ (diangiiW> / 
thus members of these comimmities ; 
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oUti^ diKtntts of Mysore had returned 
themselves as Telugu banajigas *** 
However, even in 1901, a amsidciabie 
amount oTadoptionollemales into the natuva 
community must have been going on 
although the absolute number of people 
reporting themselves as natu vas and kaikolas 
was drastically reduced in the 10-year period 
from 7,442 to 2.163, nearly 64 per cent were 
females'*’ By now it was clear that the 
decrease of 5,279 or 71 per cent of the 
population underthis head was because most 
now returned themselves as banajigas or 
lingayals In 1901, however, before the 
reform elTort ot the Mysore administration 
had begun to operate in ways that would 
signal the decline ot this community the 
census reported that at the present day [the 
devadasis] arc a distinct caste having taws 
of their own and their own constitutional 
scttis and yajamans whom they obey ” 

A less drastic decline in numbers tol 745, 
was reported in the 1911 census howeser 
mosi members of the community were 
concentrated in Bangalore and Kolat distnc Is 
the two majoi industiial uicas ol the state 
Mysore the seat ol primely power had by 
this time ceased to provide the necessary 
patronage to these perlormcr* lorcing them 
'o rcclassitv themselves oi to seek 
employment ciscwheie' 

By the time Ananthknshna Iyer wrote his 
multi volumecompcndiuinoiiAfvcorr Inins 
and CuiU s in ihc early l9tUs a censorious 
attitude towards the devadasis was alrc.id> 
a pan ol the middle i lass common sense 
Iyer s account was tcpicle with coniradic tions 
and the disasiious inflections inheicnl in 
colonial elhnogriphy were evident in his 
description ot the naiuvans (male musical 
accompanists who periormed Mith the 
devadasis) Fhcnaiuvans nu'ntcd iscpaiate 
chapter in his wojk although they were not 
a caste and in his anxictv to make them 
rather than the desadasis the key ligures in 
this community of performers Iyer was 
forced into almost gymnastic contortions 
The name natuvan he emphasised is an 
oci,upational term meaning a dancing 
master which is applied to males ut a 
c. nttng girl group to tram girls in 
danci.ig " What then are the women ot 
this community called' Not devadasis but 
female. - vans' Yet although a photograph 
of a handsome ‘Natuva Dancing Woman 
accompanies the text, dc vadasis arc referred 
to throughout his account as a separate 
category ot Professional (performing) 
Women and as one oi the 10 endogamous 
groups constituting the community ot 
performers By way ot explanation tor the 
“disproportionately high number of 
females (64 percent) amongst the natu vans 
enumerated in the 1901 census" according 
to lyw was "the greater taie bestowed on 
female than on male children* and also the 
continued recru.tmenf ol girls from 


various castes who were adopted by 
professional women dancers, initiated into 
*aksharid)hyasa’ (literacy) and to a lite of 
dancing and singing(p423) Despitea valiant 
ethnographic effort aimed at marginalistng 
if not altogether suj^ssing the devadasi 
her protessionaltsm and her siulis intrude 
into the account Clearly then by Iyer s 
own indiieit admission, devadasi women 
and natuvan men belonged to the same 
occupational category some devadasi 
women became professional dancers while 
others formed domestic relationships with 
natuvans bven those women who did not 
become devadasis enjoyed a considerably 
higher status than other categories of 
women under Hindu law in that their 
daughters inhcnicd equal shaies with Ihc 
sons In the case ot devadasis however the 
children belong to the motheis and the girls 
bom or affiliated inherit her piopcrty the 
male members being only entitled to 
maintenatuc 

Wc must not exaggei ate the power enjoyed 
by devadasis who despite their relative 
auiononiy nevcithcless remained dependent 
on that tnad ot men within the political 
uonomy ol the temple the priest guru and 
patron " >et since hei sexual seivices wcie 
embedded within Ihc wider cultural sphere 
ot symbolic and maiciial exchanges in the 
temple th« dev ula^ienjoyedapositionquite 
distinct from those ot proletan tnised sex 
workers and even basavts Once more we 
lumtolyci Bisavis Iyer says were women 
dr iwn tmm a langc ot lower castes distinct 
in most (iscs from those which dedicated 
girls to the life ot a devadasi Dius Ihc 
bedars dombars holcyas madigas, 
kilakkvaiasand voddas often dedicated then 
girls as hasavis at the local temples The 
system savs lyei lunctioncd as a way ol 
overcoming problems arising from the 
absence ot a son to inherit property thus 
sonicss paienls instead ot adopting a son 
often dedic iicd a daughter who thcrcalter 
functioned as an honorary son continuing 
to live in her iathet s house inheitiing his 
properly and pci forming his tuner at nlcs '* 
She usu illy developed a relaiionship with 
unt min ol the same oi higher caste who 
paid her lathci hack tor the expenses he had 
incuircd Her children were legitimate and 
were entitled loa share in tin irgiandtathei s 
piopcrtics 

Yet neithci'lycr nor M N Siinivas attci 
himtells us how a concern lot picserving 
a me ot mhentance could have developed 
among these primarily landless, agricultural 
labourer castes sucli as the holey as and the 
niadigas and why it should have taken this 
paiticular form ot dedication as basavis 
Could the system m tact have b«:n a part 
ol a soc lal logic that permitted hetriess upper 
caste men to produce a Icgnimate line ol 
mhentance through an alliance with a hasavi ’ 
Could the payment made to her father have 


had the effect of preventing her from 
becoming a claimant in the propeny of hef 
higher caste patron'' This remains only a 
speculation here but it is clear from several 
ethnographies that the basavis eifjoyed 
enviable property rights, and tike their 
devadasi and nayar counterparts inhtdnted 
the very heart ot Hindu laws ot mhentance, 
rathci than remaining islands or even 
archipelagos oi exception within Hindu Law 

Nevertheless inordcrtohypostatisc Hindu 
Law as one which cxciuttod all forms of 
female mhentance and thus cast it in a form 
more tamiliar to Furopean patriarchy, those 
sj^ercs of female economic power had to 
be recast as abenalions inconsistent with 
the body ot Hindu Law Having selectively 
gialted as Hindu Law a set ot practices 
which were tar from universal colonial 
authuniies effaced the histoncal processes 
by which such a grafting had occurred Thus 
by the late 19th century the existence of 
women with properly rights was posed as 
a 'problem since Ihc nght of the J mghier 
to inheni propeny |was] in violation ol the 
ordinary canons ol Hindu Law rtiougli the 
issue was never satistac tonly settled by civil 
couits the revenue authoniies Ircquenlly 
registered the padas (deeds) ot a ileceased 
raiyat (peasant) in the name ot his basavi 
daughter, a nght which even male inhentors 
in the Hindu line (as defined hy Ih'' mloniai 
authorities) admitted was hers hy custom 

Atihough (he dedication ot girls below 18 
as basavis was made anot tence under Sec lion 
372ot the Indian Penal Code Muthulakshmt 
Reddy pointed out (hat the temple authcH ities. 
parents and general public “honestly ieel 
that religion sanctions it and the law ts not 
absolutely against it ” The basavi's duties 
within the temple however were only 
nominal and in lyei s words ‘they did not 
prostitute themselves promist uously lor hire” 
as did devadasis ” Fheir links with the 
temple institution were ihcictore tar more 
tenuous than those ol the devadasis whose 
pcrtoimanccs despite Iyer scensurtoiislone 
were central to temple iituals and earned 
them respect well into the last decade oi 19th 
cenluiy 

IV 

The Mu/rai secretary s order only 
deepened the crisis resulting from the 
disappearing patronage ol local poiitiCid 
elites after the establishment ot British role 
in Mysore I i competing t iaims over temple 
resources had he«n made throughout the 
IQthcentury thcneworderservedlnmulUpty 
them In 1898, Vydya Srikantaiah of 
Gaunhidanur sought the permission of the 
government to resume tale service mama 
(presumably granted by his forebears) on the 
grounds that the tale women were not 
rendenng service as per the sastras Tlie 
KolardeputycommissionerotinvcstigatiOna 
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rvveaied not only that these women woe 
rendering daily tafe i«rvtces as required of 
them but that they were in possession of 
itle deeds that could not be simply taken 
aWhy without transgressing the bounds ot 
legality ** 

The Muzrai secretary was however quite 
determined to put an end to the practice of 
dancing in temples and temple processions 
In this, he was amply aided by public opinion 
opposed to the conufiued ii^ulgence of the 
Maharaja in practices that were an 
embarressmenttothernoralitiesof themiddle 
class Thus Karnataka Prakasika despaired 
ot seeking government assistance for social 
reform, reporung that “a nauich party’ was 
held at a wedding attended by both the 
Dewan and the Maharaja in 1896 On a tar 
mote disapproving note, the VntummPatnke 
reported in 18% that the royal family had 
spent Rs 16,000 on dancing girls for a royal 
wedding worse yet was the respect accorded 
to these women who were paraded through 
the dynastic capital along with the bride and 
groom in ’howdahs* ** 

Ihe Mu/rai secretary thci etore issued strict 
orders disallowing the detestable creatures’ 
from accompanying the Maharaja s 
procession on hts tour of Sivaganga and 
Melkote temples in 1900, despite the 
admission ot the palace controller that the 
duties of dancing girls' though not defined 
anywhere certainly included tale services 
Even it the ceremonial duties performed by 
the Maharaja werecntical to the legitimation 
ot theactionsot the indigenous bureaucrat y. 
the content and nature ot these ceremonies 
were defined by the bureaucracy itself 
Assured that his actions would meet the 
approval ot the British resident in Mysore, 
Snnivasachorlu said he 'intended to do 
away with dancing girls who sometimes 
accompanied the Isthakabal party 
(welcoming group) of the Maharaja at major 
temples" at Melkote, Sivaganga, lor example 
and accordingly issued orders to all deputy 
commissioners responsible tor the local 
arrangements during such visits"* Every 
effort was made to see that women wcic 
prevented from dancing in the temples The • 
administration pnded itself on granting no 
exceptions to the new rule, even when 
petitions were presented by women such as 
the dancer of 'T’Narsipur or Meenakshi of 
Ttrumakudluin 1905.bothot whomclaimed 
that they had vowed to dance at the Girtja t 
Kaiyana at Nanjangud to be cured ol their 
maladies*’ 

A more lasting solution to the embarrass- 
meiU of seeing devadasis continue their rule \ 
in temple rituals than mere otiiciai 
disapproval was to cut at the source ot their 
livelihood, I e, to suspend payments and 
resources that sustained the deva^si and her 
aits The Muzrai secretary recognised this 
gihenheordered that positions thattell vacant 
ig Muzi ai temples aftw the deathot a devadast 


should not be filled Over a period of time, 

this would lead to a decline in theeroidoy mem 
ot devadasis in temples, and temple rituals 
themselves would thentore undmgo change 
by adapung to their absence Not ordy did 
this represent a lar greater incursion into the 
traditional duties and rights ot devadasis, it 
ensured that the change was irreversible 

The first spirited challenge to the new 
Situation came Irom the 12 devadasis who 
worked tor the Snkanteswara temple at 
Nanjangud a prominent teimple complex 
that had long enjoyed princely patronage 
In two emotional peiuions which ated the 
authority ot the sasira’ (‘Veda Bharata 
Shastra i^amashastra') and sampradaya’ 
(customary practice) the women reminded 
the sovereign of his duty towards protecting 
hereditary occupaitions such as theirs"* 
Unlike the brahmins they said, who had 
‘chattrams (teeding houses) and maths to 
take care ot their needs,^the devadasis bad 
only their artistic skills with which to render 
service to god and earn thetr livelihoods 
The learned pnesis themselves claimed, they 
said that punyaimas (great souls) who have 
performed rituals such as yagas yagnas 
and agnisthonui will attain paradise and 
happily consort with the apwroi (heavenly 
angels), giving them iulfilment” they too 
should be allowed to serve god through 
serving king gum and pnest who were akin 
to god and thereby give and receive 
fuliilment 

Between the tremulous signatures ot the 
devadasi women atlixed to a handwritten 
Kannada petition and the typed government 
orders and clarilications in English lay a 
chasm that separated prevailing notions ot 
dharma protected by the king from the 
modalities ol modernity, set in motion by 


his bureaucracy The first petition Of 
Kinasani, Nanjasani. Kalyarasani and nx 
other women em^asised the sovereign’s 
duty to protect customary practices and 
scnptural duties without recogntsmg that 
the maharaja himselt was powerless to 
intervene on their behalf Their appeal to a 
law and morality that they believed was 
upheld by the monarch received no more 
than cursory attention at the palace, whose 
oTfictals despatched it to the government on 
January 16, 1905 as a matter unconcerned 
with tlic palace In a recognition ot the 
shitting ulaiions ot power, the devadasi’s 
next petition was addressed to the Muzrai 
commissioner as well, requesting reinstate¬ 
ment as pel family traditions, but now 
expressing a willingness to adapt to the 
changed circumstances Their overriding 
anxiety was to picserve nol jusi their 
livelihoods but their skills in musii and 
dancing which they said, should not be 
allowed to languish and die lor want nt state 
patiunage the devadasis theiciore ottered 
to pertonn at slate gatherings if necessary 
The Mysore officials who could no longer 
rely on government iiat to initiate social 
change on this scale sought a reference U) 
the sastras as the indisputable word on the 
duties ol devadasis ' We have already noted 
the ambiguities ol the sasiraic recuid 
compaied to the far more reliable epigra- 
phical record so ihe dewan s request for 
clarification in 1906 about ‘how far the 
sasiras enjoin the service ot dancing girls 
in temples’ was itsell an invitation to 
legitimise a particular rather than some 
universal sasiraic tradition Ihe agamiks 
entrusted with the task masterfully 
demonstrated through t nation trom a genre 
otlextsdcalingwiihiemplentuafs Sliaiva 
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devadairii d 4nde«d have tpeciffc services 
to render in the temple. From the moment 
theywokeupibathodandputonfieshclothes ' 
and ndomed dtemwlves widi (lowers, they 
spent the day participating in ten^le ritoals 
which includ^ waking op the deity with 
song and dance rituals, lighting the lamps 
in the evenings, and performing prescribe 
musical and dance oblations at set times. In 
addition, the agamiks said, the senptures 
required them to peifnin a series of special 
ribials on specific days throughout the year. 
In turn, devadasis were entitled to a share 
of the offerings as a temple honour and to 
payments from temple revenues. Indeed, the 
non-performance of these duties by the 
devadasis was deemed so grievous a violation 
of the temple code that the priests were 
required to perform rituals of atonemeni 
(‘prayaschitta’).’' They concluded their 
comment, submitted to the government on 
July 24, 1906, with the sly suggestion that 
although thi.s was what the .sastras said, the 
government should do whatever was 
apprupriaie. 

The ambiguity ot the response was 
clearly produced by the valorisation of 
textual authonty by the Mysore otticials 
since the agamiks, who were now called 
upon to provide u delinitive statement, 
were probably just one ot the many who 
determined the structure of temple tiadition. 
There was little in their testimony, 
moreover, that could be deployed by 
government otticials seeking legitimaiion 
lor the decision to do away with the 
devadast and her role in lemples Attention 
was now trained on the “personal purity 
and rectitude ot conduct and celibacy which 
were considered essential in the case of 
temaic servants of god.”'* The sastraic 
authorities were once more summoned to 
adjudicate on the question of whether strici 
'biahmacharya* was expected of devadasis. 

The agamiks in their second memo of 
August 16, 1907 complied with the 
expectations ot the authorities by reiterating 
the need for strict brahmacharya among 
devadasis “evbn though they may have tied 
the ihali (necklace that IS a sign ot marriage)” 

‘ in other words, even though they weref 
‘married n> the deity. They raised the spectre 
of a world turned upside down, which it was 
the duty of the government authorities to set 
right. "Due to kala vaishamya (the 
deterioraiionoftime)all vamashramacharas 
have come to confusion. If you, as upholder 
of the dharma. make them follow sastraic 
iiyunctions, it will be good for the country, 
king and people.”’* The evocation of a 
powerful dystopia had long served as the 
format for the voicing of upper caste, mrie 
anxieties, particularly about the sbxual 
appetites of women.’* The Mysore 
administration was now confident that the 
decision to diseominue the services of 


devadasis could even be ttimed to their 
advantage. If the devadasis could be shown 
as having violated sacred traditions, this 
would cast the Mysore administration in a 
new light, not merely as protectors of true 
dharma but restorers of a previous standard 
of purity: 

Whatever may have been the original object 
of the institution of the Devadasis, the slate 
of immorality in which these people are now 
found appears to jusiity the action taken by 
the government in removing them from the 
sacred institutions tike temples.” 

The new measures which had only been 
applied to the two large temples were now 
extended to all Muzrai institutions in 
Mysore. Devadasis who held land directly, 
and posse.sscd deeds to prove that, were 
confirmed as the owners of that property 
in perpetuity on the payment of quit rent. 
Even in (hose cases where lands were not 
directly held by the women but by the 
temples, the government could not resume 
land: lands donated to temples could only 
be resumed if services for which they 
endowed were not perfonned. Devadasis 
could hardly be dispossessed for non- 
performance ot theirduties when such non- 
performance was no fault ot theirs. The 
government advocate, therefore, made the 
ingenious suggestion that the Inam 
department could certainly enforce the new 
rule against “women who have not 
preserved their chastity and celibacy”. By 
making celibacy, and not just the 
performance of dance rituals, a condition 
of their continued enjoyment ot temple 
grants, the state adroitly contained the crisis 
produced by its own illegality in ending 
'local law-ways. The irony is inescapabie. 
since in most cases, as we have seen, the 
women had received land grants from male 
patrons for services which combined artisiic 
and sexual skills. 

It IS also striking that the Mysore 
administration was constrained in its actions 
by two comiadiciory sets of rules, by the 
sastraic injunctums and concepts of dharma 
which were theologically den ved on the one 
hand, and by the drive towards defining a 
l^ality delinked from religion on the other. 
The officials’ resolution of the contradictory 
pulls was not the repudiation of either one, 
hut a judicious appHcaiion ol each side of 
the argument to convince different 
constituencies. This staved off possible 
orthodox accusations about ignorai^ of the 
sastras, and therefore alienation from the 
people they sought to* govern, while 
simultaneously satistying the urges of those 
who cast themselves as ‘modernisers’, 
reddfinf ng and recasting traditions thin wmf 
an impediment to the transformed political 
and economic uses of (be tmnpie complex. 

Ibesecondcounoilior K PPuttanna Chmty 
cotmnended the‘‘high iniHal courage” of the 


government in excluding devadasis from ' 
thmr temple services. Yet it was not just 
women who had been found lacking in the 
morality appropriate to temple offices: the 
venality of m^e. archakas “men of little 
learning and not of high moral character” 
w» legendary. However, there is no further 
reference to this lapsed tradition in the final 
GOof 1909 which dxtlished theemj^ymem 
ofdevadasisinMuzrai tm(itutions.’*Wemett 
alone (‘notoriously of loose morals’) bore 
the responsibility for the degeneration of 
high id«ls. By investing the devadasi with 
such a notion of agency, the emerging 
patnarchai order made her the subject of her 
own history, and held her responiiibie for her 
descent into oblivion. 

The absorption of the artistic dance 
traditions of devadasis into a ‘national 
culture' forged by upper caste nationalists 
after suitable reforms has been documented 
elsewhere and will not concern me here. 
What is sinking aljout this moment in 
My-sorc history is the speed with which 
new traditions were forged; thus in 1908, 
the new Muzrai secretary, while conceding 
that Srinivasacharlu had been mistaken in 
his beliei that tafe services were not 
scrtpturally ordained, argued against the 
reversal of his predeces.sor's 1892 decision 
by observing ^al over the pasi I.S years, 
“people had gut used to the absence of 
E)evad»is’ service". 

The determination of the bureaucracy to 
put an end to temple services of devadwis 
did not end with the passage of the 
government order. The govemmem still had 
to deal with petitions from devadasis who 
resented the abrupt termination of their 
services in temples, or the transfer of their 
remuneration to other people.’* in 1919, in 
response to the concerns oi a member of the 
legislative council who urged stem actions 
to restore “the decency and purity of public 
worship”, the Muzrai secretary called on the 
deputy commissioner of every distnd to 
report on the implementation of the order. 
Their responses clearly showed that they 
were fulfilling the wishes of the government 
quite efficiently. In most cases, inam lands 
and temple perquisites given to tafe women 
had been resumed after the death of 
incumbenu.*" The DCs of Kadur. Mysore 
and Chitaldurg reported there were no 
devadasi inamsihtheirdistricts.TheShimoga 
DC said that while one inam had been 
resumed, four other holders were 
categorically informed that the perquisites 
they enjoyed vrere only to their lifetime. 
Other DCs of Hassan,Tumkur and Bangalwe 
reported bridt action against theinamholders; 
in Kolar district alone, as many as 33 temples 
still dyoyed tafe service inams. 

Since ^ active rendoing of tafe service 
was no longer the criterion far enjoying the 
tafe service inams. devadasis such as 
Muniamma, who had served both the Sri 
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GopaU Swami and Sn Chandrasekhara and delink u from service (o the temple waf sophistication and literai'y mem of 
SwamytemplesolSnnivaspur.Koiardistnct, a certain punianism which was at odds Muddupalani’s work, as well as its attempt 
(or SO years suddenly found their claims to with hei anxiety to develop women’s at subversion, and published a fresh 

p«|fsonal mam grants challenged by non-tatc independence She ihercforc resolved Ihe edition of the book Responding to the 

members of the family *' In this case, the troubling quesiion ot devadasi sexuality outrage of some reformers who declared 

government ruled that the lands belonged within the parameters set by male the poem obscene and vulgar, the colonial 

tnthe family and not to herpctsonally despite nationalists by encouraging them to marry authonties seued all copies of the book in 

the appellant's claims that she had paid the and domesticate themselves *' For Ihe 1911 under Section 392 of the IHC It was 

kandayam (land revenue) from 1900 and most part references to female sexuality clear that, on the critical question ot 

epjoy^ the land absolutely and exclusively in journals like SaKt\Haihi edited by subordination ol female sexuality, the 
OthCTtempIcoificials, who clearly stood to R Kalyanamma remained muted On one interests of empire and nation were not 
benefit from the resumption ot tale seivicc occasion when it was discussed as m the necessarily in opposition 
mams lost no time in divesting the tcmalc profile ol Yannni Pooina Tilakamnia The gradual erosion ot the material support 

descendantsotdevadasrsot suchland Thus reference was to the reformed sexuality ot foiihearfisticabililiesolthcdevadasiresulted 
the S1/2 acres of dry land and the i 16 acres a fallen woman who responded to the call in her decline as a professional dancer 
of wetland of devadasi Seshi ol the Sn of Gandhi Tilakamma. whose moral pioducinginitsplaccaptuictariamsedsex- 
Someshwaradevaru temple of Nambihalli in weakness inherearlychildhoodinGuntur woikci with nothing to tiade but her sexual 
Snnivaspur taluk which was legally made led her to the life ol veshya/devadasi services which were now a threat rather 
over to Vcnkatalakshmamma in 187) and continued as a prostitute lor 18 years until than an ad|unct,io the painanhal household 
enjoyed by the latter’s female descendants in 192) in the ‘sacred age ot Gandhi In many ways the Devadasi became 
was resumed in 1929 as Devadtiya land for she set up an institution Yuvathi indistinguishable Irom her urban 
service to the temple * Shar.inalaya devoted to the eradication of counicrparts and from the Basavis in the 

prostitution and in end to the devadasi rural areas Heginning in the I9)0s the 
V system Credit is given not only to expanding markets for prostiiuies in cities 

Tilakamma bin to ihc Andhra leaders who such as Bombay lound leady recruits among 
Through (he suppression of the poly valeni made her take up iho work the devadasis and basavis ol Mysore"* 

roles ot the devadasi the Mysore authoniies A sign ol the shift Irom a defence ol Bangalore Nagarainamma sownsurvisal 
had begun drawing the lines between lertam forms ol sexuality tn the name ol as a skilled music tin and the pitronaet she 
respectable and disrespectable lemalc tradition to a more active dislanciation continued to icccivc were exceptional laiher 
sexuality, a distinction that was <onsonant from such trailitions was the fate ot the than the rule" Not only had the Mysore 

to a large extent with dominant natiomdist icpttni ol Radhikti SanivmiuimKtulhika government invented a split hciwrcn 

discourse especially in the peiiod ol 3t4/i/wri/icrm was a book written hy an 18th respectable and disrcsjietuble sexuiliiy it 

Gaiidhian nattimalism 1 he new moialiiy ccntui v courtesan ot the Thanjavur cimil had realigned access to property along such 

which was concretised by Oandhtan Muddupalani It was a suhvcision ot axes as well Once the critical relation 

nationalism signified a shill from the iraditionaleroiicgcnrcsinthdtucenircdon between new patiiarchdl definitions of 
nationalist response ol the last decades ot women s sexual pleasures In I9I0 lemalc sexuality and women s rights to 
the 19ih century The cumulative cl ten.is BangaloicNagarathnamma hcrsellale'amcd property was redefined it he cimcpovsihlc 

of the implementation and then re|>cdl ol woman renowned musician and courtesan especially in the 19)0s to legislate dg.tinst 

the Contagious Diseases Acts in Biitish and a Gayaka (a member of one ol the immorality on the one hand (evidenced by 

cantonments in India the interniilient use endoganious groups from which desadasis the passageol the Suppression ol Immuial 

ot lock hospitals to icgiilaie urban wcic drawn) was entranced hy ihc Irattic in Women and Girls Act ol I9)7) 

prostiiution throughout the 19th century 
and Ihc gradual growth ol leagues ot 
Social Purity and Temperance committees 
consisting ot missionaries as well as Indian 
Anti N,iuich campaigners h,id pioduccil 
something ot a backlash Indigenous m ih 
clues incre'jstngly felt themselves reduceii 
to the level of clients when they had one e 
been patnins and poi tiayed Ihe sui veil lane i 
measures of the Biitish authonties who 
were unable to distinguish family women 
irom others as a violation ol communiiv 
honour Once more the rcyisi.mLe lo 
colonial intrusion into the (irivaic domain 
was aiticulated as resisiane r to colonialism 
Itself the 1888 Congress annual meeting 
thcrelotc passed a icsulution seeking lo 
abolish Biitish Laws icgulaling prosiitution 
on the grounds that tire honour ol 
respeitable Indian women was at stake*'* 

In the period ot Gandhian nationalism 
however chastity in thought word and 
deed were seen as c rilical lor the develop 
men! ol the moral lorce ot a satyagrahi 
Thus, undergii ding Mulhulakshmi Reddy s 
campaign to enfranchise devadasi mams 
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And (or (be righte ot women tn property 
on the other Ai> the devadasis were 
symbolically and materially deprived o( 
their resources, and consequently unable 
to practiM their artistu ^kilU they were 
reduced to the &tatui> of pioletarianisod sex 
workcis When the extensinn of Hindu 
women’s rights to property did lake plau:. 
with the relatively unconie&tcd passage ol 
the act amending women's rights under 
Hindu Law in 1913, it was middle class, 
uppper caste women whose sexuality was 
reined in to the domain ot domestic 
monogamous life, who stood to gain 
Having declared women s rights to pioperty 
under Hindu Law an anomaly when it was 
linked to non-patriarchal toi ms ol mai nage 
and family the state lould now bestow 
rights on women within the framework ot 
the patriarchal household 
Whai new codes ot momlitv did new 
nationalist patriarchy propose lor mdn 
themselves > Here the Gandhtan ideal ot 
celibacy was tar less pervasive and not 
suiprisingly oncol the persistent demands 
ot first wave Icminism was an end to the 
moral double standard *' Fven the ideal ot 
companionate marriage pursued with such 
vigoui in colonial India was nut one that 
n>*tcssanl> entailed strict monogamy of men 
While then was certainly a contraction at 
legitimate sphcicsot male st xual lultilmcnt 
the growth ol prostitution in an illicit 
subterranean sphere suppressed ti om public 
view cnsuicdthe natural promiscuity ot 
men a continued mode ot expression Wntmg 
in 1910 Ananth ikrishna Iyer speculates on 
the oiigins ol the devadasi system thus 
the Iniindcrs ot this institution made this 
an outlet lor sateguirding lamily women 
tor the good ol the country " This 
undeistanding resonated in the arguments 
made by opponents ol proposed strictures 
on the practice ot prostitution during 
achates on SI FA in the 1930s ’ 
it strainsotdcmcKiacy wilhinthccmerging 
conception ol modernity may be traced at 
all It IS the yearnings ot male nationalists 
tor a companionate man lage in which wives 
consented to the “natural’ promiscuity of 
men provided it did not ckcui at the expense 
ot the domestic arrangements In his bnet 
sketch ot Bangalore Nagaratnamma included 
in a collection of wntings on the turmnanes 
of Mysore, D V Gundappa (DVC) speiks 
at length of the virtues ol one ot her patrons, 
a Mysore High Court judge, Naiahaii Rao 
Narzan Rao attended her performances 
daily, and resolved to become her patron 
DVG reconstructs a dialogue between 
Natahan Rao and his wife that bears detailed 
quotation 

When Naraban Rao desired to become a 
patron of Nagaratnamma, be first sought the 
permission of his lawful wifedMarmapatni) 
He called his wife and said 
Narahan Rao Listen, I want to ask you 
something I need your permiuion 


Wife {who remains umiamed} Will anyone 
believe that you need my permission [foi 
anyihingjs Tell me what you want me to do 
N It s not that way This is a special 
situation I have become enamoured of 
Nagaratnamma’s music tor several days now 
Shevings very well I wish to be able to listen 
to her music now and then If you have any 
objections, tell me now and I shall lei go 
of this interest 

W It IS my desiie that youi desires be 
tutf tiled 

N 1 will ensuir that you are not inconve 
nienced by this 

W How can it be an inconvenience to me * 
You have done your duly by the family Oui 
children have giown and,arc standing on 
then own feet Our daughters arc mained 
Oui sons art educated Now it is our duty 
to keep you happy 

Ihus this noble woman (MahathayO gave 
her permission Only then did Narahari Rao 
go aitead with his plans 
We do not know whether such a 
conversation did take place but it is 
interesting that DVG repotls this exchange 
just hetoic he speaks ot the emhanassmeni 
caused hv Naiahari Rao s patronage ot 
Nagaratnamma to the government ol 
Mysore whose employee he wasWhen 
the dew m learned of the daily visits ot 
Narahan Ran to Nagaratnamma's quarters 
in the ot tic lal govei nment carnage replete 
with the regalia ot the pnneely state he 
decided to intervene He requested Narahan 
Rao not to sully Iheimageot the government 
hy visiting Nagaratnamma tn the otiicial 
vehicle Narahan Rao was suitably chastened 
and readily complied bv ending his use ol 
the government vehicle, though he con 
tinued his patronage ot Nagaratnamma 
It IV sinking that the moral obiectiun to 
Naiahari Rao s actions came from the 
government rather than the wife It is also 
iniereding that a split was achieved between 
the spheres of the public and the pnvate 1 he 
granting ot patronage to a devadasi seas a 
public expression of power by rainindais 
notables, chicttains in pre>colonial India in 
return for religious honcfur and sexual 
services, which were inseparable In 
modernising Mysore, however such 
patronage had to be pnviiised. marked utl 
trom the public woild where the lacade ol 
a new morality was maintained Only as long 
as their patronage ol public women such as 
Nagaratnamma remained a private matter 
could public men, judges such as Narahan 
Rao, uphold and dispense a new order ol 
justice delinked from pnneely formsot power 
and juthonty Meanwntle, the modernity of 
the middle class woman was expressed in 
the tormot her consent toa fmm of patronage 
that recalled an oldet extended sexual order 
Her modernity’consisted m permuting the 
continuation ot a reformed patnarchy, 
promiscuity was a pnvilege of the modem 
male as kmg as he remain^ attentive to bis 
duties as a father 
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The ease with which the Mysore bureau* 
cracy displaced monarchic institutions is an 
indication of the material ineffectuality ot 
monarchical rule under paramount coiomal 
powei Colonial rule had however enabled 
the Mysore bureaucracy to extricate 
recognisably patnarchal elements (rcmi a 
pre colonial order that legally extended 
female and male sexuality beyond thedumain 
ot the conjugal family What was put in its 
place both in the nationalist imagination 
and in bureaucratic practice in the name ot 
a new abstract legality was „ more 
thoioughly patnarehal family order which 
niaimaincd the illusion ol mutual respect 
and compaiuonsbip 
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Not a ^Language’ Problem 

Tapodi Chakravorty 


IN his ‘A ’Language’ Problem' (EPW, 
July 30) GPD is on a quest for the secular 
strand of ‘rundamentalism’, and this quest 
is certainly the most pfogtessive quest of 
the majority of mankind at the end of the 
current millennium. 'The global ruling class 
would be searching for this strand so that 
it too can be falsified. The global proletariat 
would also be searching for this strand, 
since this strand alone can answer the faith 
'fundamentalism' has been reposed with 
by its millions. The current discourse is 
thick* and many-layered. It is necessary to 
set down the basic lines clearly. 

Since the world got into its present (foase. 
historically called modern times, its 
proletariat has had itself seduced by the 
liberties of the industrial revolution only 
to be flung off again, back into a much 
more sapping servituiJe of today. At the 
turn of the millennium, the proletariat is 
once again on the nse. The rise, as the rises 
of the proletariat have to be,, is profoundly 
secular - in fact militanily secular now. 
'The western intelligentsia and the media 
are theologising this secular rise in their 
beliefs and propaganda, as much as the 
’regional’ feudal elements, clerics, and the 
rentier bourgeoisie are. Both know the true 
nature of fundamentalism, since both are 


ideology today. Indeed, after having 
beseig^ the world proletariat’s mind with 
distortions of the reality of s(Kialtsm - a 
task made most easy by the collapse of the 
Soviet Union’s state - it is liow distorting 
the reality of fundamentalism, indeed, in 
the world’s class struggle battle has bttn 
joined at the level where it is most 
profoundly political, the level of faith.. 
Faith is not belief; it is higher than belief 
which can be in this or that doctrine, 
Hindu, Christian, Islam, etc; it is permeated 
with hope. Indeed in the rise of ’funda¬ 
mentalism' there is a rise of proletarian 
hope. 

No country in the world today is in a 
better position to understand this than tndia, 
since it has been experiencing its tiwtt 
fundamentalism which is not Islamic. 
Indians have the best chance of beating oH’- 
the distortions of the western media. 
Particularly Hindu Indians who constitute 
a sizeable minority in today’s world. iThe 
’average’ Hindu - who is certainly not the 
indo-Anglian segment - is of India's and 
the world's proletariat. He sees his life 
worsening as the years go by. Hiseconomic 
struggle to live is taking up more and more 
of his time and vital energies. Tlie economic 
struggle consists of struggle wkh the forces 


Class and the Slate, Cambridge University 
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85 Sirt Dharma, September 1932, Vol XV, 
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86 See Saraswalhi, 1923, Vol 6, No 3, 62-68. 

87 Tharu and Lalita. Women Wriiing in India, 
Vol I. M) 1-9. 

88 See Law Commission of India, i((»y-Fo«rr8 
Report on the Suppression of Immoral 
TrtfficActin Women and Girls 1956, (1975), 
5; Towards Etfualhy: Report of the 
Committee im the Status tif Women in India, 
Delhi. 1974, p 92. 

89 Notethai women from ihedevadasi tradition 
only survived as singers in the reformed 
social order, iwt as danceis. Amrit Srinivasan 
argues that the reyivat or the dmee and 
musical fprins of the deyadatis in a auitably 


creating the social conditions which are 
making the proletariat rise. But the- 
proletariat is being confused into seeing 
itself as divi-ded even In faith. GPD is 
telling us to see Taslima and her effect as 
a part of the struggle between western 
imperialism and the regional (mrletariat. 
But he is saying this obliquely. 

Such sensitivity is perhaps appropriate. 
But a less scholarly sensibility need not be 
so oblique. Inde^, this whole funda¬ 
mentalism ’thing’ of the western world’s 
media is of course a distortion of reality, 
as is the ruling western philosophy of 
’deconstnictiontsm’ which provides the 
post-existentialist elan to m c^talist 


and effects of a globalising western 
imperialism. In this struggle he has been 
losing the positive nourishments from the 
sbil and ecosystems, social structures, 
culture, and language. Tahim it is clear 
what is responuble for this; it is thsit 
forward post of western rmperialism he 
daily struggles with out (if economic 
necessity, although he may not see the 
chain leading from this forward post of its 
cenrie; indeed he may not even recognise 
his arena of daily struggle as a Ibrwanl.. 
post. But it is certainly clear to him that 
Islamic ‘fundamentalism’ is. at the most, 
a (listraction from what he has to gn^pie > 
with every Lately some sectatisnt 





have been ticrapping with the Muslims at 
Ayotihya and elsewhere, but sectarians 
have bMn always scrapping, mostly among 
tbeinselves Ihey have always been 
Itndlords men The average Hindu s Hindu 
faitivhas been always secure, indeed it is 
the only remaining positive nourishment 
against the daily struggle these days He 
understands the Muslim s faith very well 
indeed it is the same faith merely clothed 
in Islamic doctrine And even among 
Muslims the doctnnaire have always been 
landlords' men He feels a sense of solidai ity 
with the Muslim s laith it you leave out 
their seclanans and doctrinaires And he 
has the natural precondition ot mind tor 
regional modernity waiting to be 
developed by the actual experience ot hie 
noi by intellectual discourse 

The Indian luling elite oi the Indo 
Anglian bouigcoisic and the renticrclasses 
IS against the average Hindu as mui h as 
western tmpenaltsm is against the average' 
Christian at the world witness Latin 
America World media is contusing the 
shadow lines 

In bald terms it is this context in which 
the Taslima attair has to be seen The atlair 
has created yet another locus ot the third 
world s struggle with the west Since many 
readers ot kPW which is in English arc 
likely to be having the lolonial/Indo 
Anglian perspective GPD has rightly paid 
so much attention to deconliising its 
Pavlovian syllogisms about Taslima It is 
a necessary but rearguard ac tion fhe debate 
needs to be taken forward in Ihe positive 
direction too, the Indo-Anglians or the 
wcst-ol Khybcr modernists arc well left 
alone 

In this direction, however La/ja is not 
as GPD will indeed find on reading its 
translation the appropt tale site lor delenc c 
Not only IS the novel s literary value less 
than firsi rale its underlying sensibility is 
at best scaaely more illuminated than that 
of Oxiam Reading it one is repelled by 
what can be crudely but aptly called its 
smart arsed yuppiness Taslima s 
modernity is not ditterem from Rushdie s 
It IS ccitainiy nut an east-of Khybcr 
modernity GPD hopes it is He is right that 
thedil terence between Rushdie and Taslima 
IS a linguistic one but that is about all the 
difference there is He is wiong that the 
argument against Rushdie was mainly 
theological it was in tact mainly the secular 
average Islamic iaith that he had ottended, 
the theologians' reitilude and their state 
support was seen through by the average 
Muslim but not by the world media, as 
mealy mouthed opportunism GPD should 
not make the mistake ot tucusing only on 
the i lencal reaction against and liberal 
modernist support tor Rushdie - a mistake 
the western madia wants all ul us to make 
I ikewisc Lajja offends the same secular 


sensibility of average Bengalees To focus 
on Bangalee clerics or their w«st>of-fcbyber 
modeinisls would divert attention from 
where the true battle is 

It will be well it we distance out selves 
Irom the heat ot the debate - in lact from 
ihe rV s glare - for a moment and ret 
led on this same phenomenon with a 
tongci ga/e We will seen ditteientiv and 
better 

What are the times in which people nsc 
up in arms in defence ol then iaiths * These 
are called times ol social revolutions And 
what social revolutions has the mankind 
scenHn histoiical times, perhaps the first 
social revolution oi the wot Id was the 
Aryan phenomenon the Central Lurasia 
which put paid to mankind’s ammistu past 
ot pu'-agiiciiltural civilisations This first 
social revolution is poorly documented 
hut only a shade worse than the second 
social rcvolulton of the Buddhisi laoist 
Zoroastrian Judaic Greek rise ot mankind 
uhen It entcicd into its phase ol global 
commerce ol the produce ol slave based 
agrarian civilisation This was Ihe epoch 
of sepal ation ot the priest Irom the sore ci ei 
of the rise nt the secular spirit 

The third social levoluiion can he called 
the Christian revolution in which the people 
living in the Cnceko Judaic regions along 
the trade routes laid by the commerce 
gcnetalcd by the second revolution rose 
up against all aspects ol slavery This was 
Ihe epoch when salvation acctuirc'd i 
collective ccmnotalion tor the first time 
Owing 10 much larger surpluses gener itcd 
hy slavery-based trade the dittircnl >e 
gtons had experienced a deeper social 
civilisation deep enough to develop 
outlines and leaturcsof regional autonomy 
and Christian revolution was mainly a 
European phenomenon, along the Greeko 
Judaic tiadc routes in the cast it was then 
understood owing to relative civilisalional 
autonomies having !>e( in as merely an 
European extension ot the previous 
revolution ot the Buddhisi laoisi 
2Soioasirian Greck-Judaic arc The world 
was not Eurocentric then 

Never quite a participant in Ihe previous 
international trade a Christianising Europe 
dropped out ot trade and, owing lo climatic 
reasons was slower to bring alt its lands 
under freed mens cultivation During (his 
time the cast was laying the trunk-lines 
ol global trade on the Silk Route, supported 
by regional trade loops and tnbutaries The 
fourth social revolution, the Islamic one, 
was against ail torms and aspects of 
feudalism, which started the process of 
dissolution ot the duke- and tict-doms into 
monarchies and ot the tiels into nations 
This was the epoch when even the symbol 
ot the godhead that last vestige of its 
previous animistic incamattons- vanished, 
and instead now reached the human heart 


from universal directions, the epoch when 
the religious vision became truly global lor 
the first time Reaching Europe, tm Islamic 
revolution renatsSanc^ it and integrated 
Its rommerce with the Silk Routes, the fruit 
of which was its industrial Revolution 
Mankind has not yet seen the titth social 
revolution 

This would be the rough picture to the 
uniastidious and uneurocentnc ga?e With 
the same gaze we can take a peek into the 
theologians domain And we can see, using 
the argot in Ihe tratectory ot these 
revolutions a gradual paring down ol tauh, 
a refinement towards transparency an 
enmassing The successive doctrinal 
instruments were created by mankind as 
instruments tor this work ol linding 
salvation Far from being repeatedly 
dethroned faith that vital sell energy of 
civilisation, has been on the contrary, 
brought closer to evei wider portions of 
mankind Today is not at the end ol Ihe 
second Christian millennium todiy is at 
the beginning ot the second millennium ot 
Islim rhcncwcalcndansthetruecalcndar 
taith IS poised tor its next breakthrough 
into a new being 

It ought to bt ama/ing that niarxisis ol 
all penpU should have misunderstood this 
history ot iaith that they did not have in 
the 20lh century an t insteinian revolution 
in their dialectical worldvitw tiiat it should 
hasc take n almost the whole ul this century 
to become able to begin to shed the 
mechanistic outlook of the Nt wtonian cast 
of their marxism that in their revolutionary 
progi.immc they tailed to be aware ul the 
dialectical unity ol religion and science 
that their C hrisltan vision teas completely 
retracted by the Church It is however 
now possible to sec that the industrial 
scKicty became truly global after the mid 
century world war, which is also the time 
when the modem fundamentalism truly 
started-Islamic in Amencaitself Christian 
in Latin Amenca IsUmic in Atnca and 
Asia and also Buddhist tn the less 
developed parts of Asia Interestingly 
geographictdiy the trajectory ot the nse of 
tundamentalism' is also the trajectory of 
expansion ot Amencan capital 

This brings us back to today to Taslima 
Nasreen to the Newtonian opacity ot this 
whole afldir To the Right this opacity 
will bnng the benefit of profit, although 
not of illumination To the Lett, this opacity 
will bung neither At the heart ot ttm 
‘failure of the Left is its inability to cast 
oft Its ‘Newtonian’ paradigm ot faith 
and religion, its unsure grasp of the 
dialectics of tatth, its entrapment by pre- 
rclativisttc, undialecttcal matenalism 
The Right challenges its ‘seculansm’ 
correctly, but from the wrong direction 
The Left is much more Eurocentnc than 
It realises u is 
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3222, 3227. While the extent of omission in a census is evaluated 
by a post-enuoieralion survey, other errors generated during census 
data collection are not evaluated. A framework for analysing 
measurement error. 3240 Is India’s true population size very much 
larger than indicated by successive censuses? 3235 Recent 
population data suggest that there has been a distinct decline in 
fertility almost throughout the country together with a continuing 
decline in mortality rates. The highlights of the demographic 
transition in India in the last two decades. 3281 The demographic 
.scenario unveiled by the 1991 Census is one of dynamism, not of 
stagnation. 3273 Changes in the sex-ratio; what they reveal and 
what they hide. 3233 Kerala has exhibited a pattern of falling 
lemalc labour force parUcipation rates over several decades. What 
could be the demographic. .siKial and economic factors responsible 
for this? 3249 There is little evidence of any substantial decline in 
dependence on agricultural employment; in some states it has 
actually increased in the last decade. 3260 Census information on 
modem set'ior employment .shows decline in employment in certain 
occupations. What could be the explanation? 3255 Different 
pha.ses of urbanisation and the distinct characteristics of each phase: 
a study of Tamil Nadu. 3263 


Change of Packaging 

The votaries of economic reform 
are urging (he prime mincsier to 
‘re-package’ the government's 
economic policies before the next 
round of assembly elections and the 
Lok Sabha elections in 1996. Such 
manipulation of the democratic 
process and subsequent repudiation 
of political commitments is 
germane to the economic 
reform programme 3183 


Wrong Pricing 

Is the public sector by definition 
inefficient? A look at the 
postal services. 3181 


Exit PoUcy for IAS 

If bureaucratic arrangements 
are to fall in line with the 
desired multi-iayered political 
system, a suitable way needs 
to be found to close the 
IAS shop. 3193 


Out of Line 

Whatever the future may hold, 
the historic significance 
of the. admittedly limited, 
communist victory in the 
recent elections in Nepal 
cannot be minimised. 3 











LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Nagarjima Univer^ty 

WE wish to present Ae following critique 
of the policies of the present administration 
of Nagaijuna University to nail its lie that 
it has set the university on the road to 
“order, peace and development”. 

Commercialisation of Education: The 
self-financed courses of Nagarjuna 
University through which the university 
has raised Rs I SO lakh in the last two years 
are nothing but wholesale commer¬ 
cialisation of education. It has directly 
affected both merit and reservation. The 
so-cdled ‘sponsoringcalegory’ is nothing 
but an euphemism for a scheme worked 
out to raise more money again at the cost 
of merit and reservation. There is no real 
sponsoring worth the name in practice. 

We believe that the universities should 
provide education accessible to all and 
should not be reduced to the level of 
tutorial institutions indulging in money- 
racketing. We can grasp the situation very 
well from the shocking fact that a student 
has to buy an MSc Bio-technology course 
in Nagarjuna University at the rate of 
Rs 50,000 or Rs 75,000 (sponsoring-1) or 
Rs 1,00,000 (sponsoring-2). 

Brutalisationofthe Student Community: 
The restoration of academic year, timely 
conduct of examinations and the disci¬ 
pline in the hostels which are claimed 
to be the Igudable achievements of this 
administration are a direct result of a 
thorough brutalisation employed against 
the students. We catalogue the events: 
raids on hostels, police firing on the 
highway, death of a student in a private 
hostel introduced under the new policy, 
arbitrariness in the hostel administration, 
a rigid and mechanical rule banning the 
pursuit of second PC course,' photo¬ 
graphing of agitating engineering students 
as a means of threat and expulsion of 
students from the college to subjugate the 
student community are only a few 
examples. This should be graphic enough 
to tell the whole story. 

Behind the facade of regular conduct of 
classes which is claimed as another 
achievement, the teacher-student relation¬ 
ship has deteriorated as nevm before. The 
teacher-student relationship has become 
unidimensional and dehumanised. The 
situation has so degenerated that the 
students are treated merely as studying 
machines without any rights worth the 
name. 

The argument that bitter pills are needed 
topuf an eqd to the anarchy of the students 


is hollow. Anarchy of a section of 
students cannot be taken as the excuse to 
suppress the entire student community 
and their right to voice even the most 
legitimate demands. The very same ad¬ 
ministration, which claimed to have 
curbed the anarchy of anti-social elements, 
itself behaved in an anarchic way without 
respect to law. 

Authoritarianism: It is our firm opinion 
that the present administration of 
Nagaijuna University is authoritarian. This 
can be seen in the unabashed disrespect 
exhibited towards the rights of the 
employees and the blatant and brazen 
dependence on the police to bail out the 
administration from every situation. The 
administration has acted without trust in 
the employees and treated their associations 
with rudeness and contempt. This 
authoritarian attitude of the administra¬ 
tion combined with the overwhelming 
police presence turned the campus into an 
open prison-house. The various other 
manifestations of authoritarianism are 
catalogued: removal of 44 hostel workers 
out of vindictiveness for having exercised 
their right to strike, division of employees 
on caste lines to suppress their agitations, 
arbitrarily restricting the associations’ 
access to the vice-chancellor, taking harsh 
decisions directly affecting the legitimate 
interests of the employees without 
bothering to consult their representatives, 
issuing circulars couched in authoritarian 
language intended to brutalise the teaching 


and non-teaching staff, raids on thecanteen 
and tlie residential quartets, using transfers 
as a means of subjugation, filing criminal 
cases for democratic protest and the vice- 
chancellor routinely using slang against 
the employees. * 

This problem is further accentuated 
by the feebleness of the statutory and 
other official fora of the university 
and the lack of alertness on the part of 
the university community to respond 
in time to defend their own rights. Wc 
would like to clarify that Icgitimafe 
exercise of authority is poles apart from 
authoritarianism. 

Crisis of Values: Academics are being 
measured in merely quantitative terms 
whereas it isbasically aqualitative, creative 
endeavour. Losing sight of the essence 
ot the academics will he very costly t(v 
the university community and the siKicty 
at large. In the process, academic and 
examination schedules are obsessively 
adhered to. at the cost of the essential role 
of the university to inculcate the pursuit ui 
truth and intellectual independence in the 
younger generation. 

The present administration has exhibited 
scant respect for the secular values winch 
has considerably lowered the image <>l the 
university. 

B ChanurasiiKuaii 

Andhra Pradesh Civil 
Liberties Committee, 

Guntur. 
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Reforms under a Cloud 


T he Congress Party’s debacle in the assembly elections 
in Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka has reopened the debate 
on the economic leforms which earlier the government at any 
rate had been inclined to treat as closed. The doubts and sense 
of unease of Sections within the ruling party itself are coming 
into the open. The pmtagonisLs of the reforms have been put 
on the defensive, but their response to the situation, as is 
evident from the statements of the prime minisiet himself, is 
U) concentrate on the ‘packaging’ of the reforms so as to give 
them the appearance of being pro-poor, especially in view of 
Lhc coming round of assembly elections in some of the major 
states early next year They do not want to lace the fact that if 
the economic reforms have to gain popular acceptance they 
have to squarely address the basic issues confronting the 
tnajorily of the people, namely, poverty, unemploymeni and 
underemployment, appalling conditions of housing, sanitation 
and health and so on Popular perception of the government’s 
economic policies can hardly be expected to change unless 
(hey arc seen to be genuinely geared to controlling inflation, 
creating employment, generating dynamism in the rural 
economy, reducing tural-urban as well as regional disparities 
and improving health standards and educational and skill 
levels 

A diK-ument prepared by the Congress Party to counter 
criticism of the government’s economic policies has .sought to 
argue that the government has in fact pursued a four-pronged 
strategy to help the poor, comprising larger spending on anti¬ 
poverty programmes, a renewed thrust on the social sectors, 
measures specially designed to help workers and macro- 
economic policies calculated to raise the rate of growth of the 
economy. Thus it is pointed out that the budget allocation for 
rural development has been raised by 126 per cent from 
Rs 3.100crotein 1992-93 to Rs7,010crorc in 1994-95, for the 
Jawahar Rozgar Yojana by 88 per cent from Rs 2,046 crorc to 
Rs 3,855 crore, for the Integrated Rural Development 
Programme (IRDP) by 66 per cent from Rs 375 crore to Rs 624 
crore and for rural water supply and sanitation by 100 per cent 
from Rs 480 crore to Rs 960 crore. Two new anti-poverty 
schemes were launched in 1993-94, with the budget allocation 
for the En^loyment Assurance Scheme being raised by 100 
per cent hrmn Rs 600 crcMe in 1993-94 to Rs 1,200 crore in 
1994-95 and that for the second programme, called the Prime 
Minister’s Rozgar Yojana (PMR Y), by 93 per cent from Rs 75 
crore to Rs 145 crore. In regard to the soci^ sectors, the cenual 
plan outlays are claimed to have tmn similarly raised by 62 
per cent from Rs 952 crore in 19^2-93 to Rs 1,542 crore in 
1994-95 for education and by 91 per cent from Rs 302 crore 
in 1992-93 to Rs 578 cro{p for health. Additional allocations 


have been made for elementary education and, as part of that 
programme, for ‘operation blackboard’ and for the district 
primary education programme. Under health, the ^locauons 
for women and child development and family welfare have 
been stepped up. Employment generation, according to these 
official estimates, rose from a crisis-induced low of 3 million 
in 1991-92 to 6 million each ’in 1992-93 and 1993-94. The 
further claim is also advanced that there has been no 
retrenchment of workers nor has any central government 
public enterprise been closed down as a result of the reiorms. 
Finally, in regard to macro-economic periormance, overall 
GDP growth has been stepped up from 1 per cent in 1991 -92 
to about4per cent each in lW2-93and 1993-94 and very likely 
to at le^t 15 percent in 1994-95. Industrial growth, which was 
virtually nil in 1991-92, rose to about 2 per cent in 1992-93 and 
3 per cent in 1993-94 and is expected to be around 8 per cent 
in 1994-95. At the same time, broad-based agricultural growth 
is claimed to have been promoted by the offer of remunerative 
support and procurement prices to farmers. 

Impressive as these statistics may appear, there are a number 
of related considerations which n<^ to be taken into account. 
There are also a number of other facts which the suppcnlers of 
tiic reforms want to carefully conceal from public view. In 
regard to the increased allocations for the anti-j>overty 
programmes and for education and health, it is necessary to 
bear in mind that these increases have occurred against the 
background of a significant reduction in real terms in the 
overall development expenditures of the central and slate 
governments taken tc^ether. Thus the development expenditure 
of the central government (includingtransfers to state and union 
territory plans) rose by 27 per cent In 1993-94 aind 1994-95 
(budget) against a rise of 22 per cent in genera) commodity 
prices in the two-year peritxl. The momentum of development 
had in any case suffered in 1990-91 and 1991-92 when there 
had taken place an absolute reduction in the central 
government’s direct expenditure on social and ecomnnic 
services. As a result, the meagre increase in real terms 
registered in the subsequent two years has been over a low 
base. Further, on account of the slower pace of growth of 
transfers from the central government to the states and union 
territories and die relative stagnation in the states’ own market 
borrowings, the expansion of overall development expenditure 
of the state govemmoits has been niggardly even in nominal 
terms and has pnobably declined in real teniis in the last few 
years. Such expenditure had risen by 18.3 po* cent in 199JI-92 
when the average rate of inflation was 116 per cent; in the 
subsequenttwo years the states’ total development expenditure 
rose by 8.1 per cent and 6.6 per cent, respectively, against the 
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mflatkm rates of 7 percent and I0.8perca)t. 
thus pointing to « decline in real terms. 
Again, white much has been made of the 
larger release of funds by the central 
government for education and health 
ivc^ammes, the fact is that central ex¬ 
penditure under these heads constitutes a 
small proportion of the total expenditure of 
the centre and states together - less than 25 
per cent in health and about 10 per cent in 
education. The increases in the states’ 
expenditure in nominal terms on education 
were 9.8 per cent in 1991-92,15..1percentin 
1992-93 and 10.5 per cent in I99+-95. The 
corresponding increases in health expen¬ 
ditures were 10.5 per cent, 12.2 per cent and 
11.1 per cent. Apart from the fact that the.se 
nominal increases are nowhere near those 
suggested by the outlays shown in the 
central budget, they remain low in real terms 
and, what is more, significantly below the 
historical increases of 15-16 per cent per 
annum in nominal terms and 7-8 per cent in 
real terms. Finally, white there have been 
sizable increases in the nominal expenditure 
on the anti-poverty programmes, they have 
come ^ut after persistent declines in such 
outlays for many years. For instance, in 
1990-91 some 28.98 lakh families were 
assisted under IRDP. whereas the target tor 
1994-95 is to cover no more than 2.3.5 lakh 
tamilies. While the total outlay of R.s 7.010 
aore for rural development is no doubt sizable, 
whai proportion of it actually benefits the 
ptxir is open to question. Effective delivery 
of these programmes calls for a more 
decentralised pattern of administration, but 
the government has given little attention to 
the question of administrative and political 
reforms which are a sine qua non for the 
implementation of these programmes. 
Further, the economic reforms and anti¬ 
poverty programmes have created a serious 
mismatch in the demand for and supply of 
labour. White the cut-back in development 
programmes has reduced employment 
opportunities for skilled and semi-skilled 
workers, the anti-poverty programmes can 
at best hope to generate employment for 
the unskilled. 

Apart from these issues, the adverse 
consequences of economic reforms are to be 
seen in a number of developments which 
have been completely ignored in the present 
debate. There is, fust, the question of inflation. 
The inflation rate has remained stubbornly 
high and, more importantly, the prices of 
common consumption goods have registered 
phenomena] increases. Since March 1991, 
white the general index of wholesale prices 
has risen by 44 per cent, the index of foodgrain 
prices has gone up by 54 per cent, ihk of 
pulses by 67 per cent, that of egg, fish and 
meat by 77 per cent and that of the sugar 
group by 77 per cent. This cannot but have 
significantly affected the real incomes of the 
vast majority of the people and that too at a 
time when societal support for educational 
and health services for ^e poor has dwindled. 
There is also unmistakable evidence of 
growing imer-iegional inequalities. Industrial 
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investment proposals under the new 
dispensation have followed a pattern of 
acute concentration in a few states. 
Maharashtra and Gujarat alone will 
appropriate more than 37 per cent of all 
industrial investment as per the industrial 
entrepreneurs' memorandums (lEMS) filed 
between August 1991 and July 1994, 
whereas a large state like Bihar will get less 
than 1.3 per cent of such investment. 

POLITICS 

Passing Eufdioria 

EVEN though an utterly despicable 
Congress Party is licking its wounds, and 
its bankrupt leaders arc clutching at the 
only straw left of the Nehru dynasty, neither 
the opposition parties which have come to 
power in Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka 
nor those already ruling other states have 
any reason to congratulate themselves on 
the victory at ihe pol Is, or their achievements 
as administrators, which should inspire the 
Indian electorate to vote them to power in 
New Delhi in the next general elections. If 
they win, it will be by default, as forewarned 
by the trend of voting in the recent as.scmbly 
elections. 

Riding piggyback on popular and local 
frustrations with the existing Congress 
rulers, thd'elugu Desam in Andhra Pradesh 
and the Janata Dal in Karnataka have 
managed to win the votes. Reading between 
the lines of the electoral verdict in both 
these slates, one can discover several 
disquieting features. First, N T Rama Rao’s 
promise of providing rice at Rs 2 per kg - 
derided a.s 'populist' by a prime minister 
beleaguered by World Bank pressures 
against subsidy on the one hand and 
domestic pressures for relief for the poor on 
the other - may have helped the Telugu 
Desam to gamer votes in a short-range 
programme, but is hardly ihe lasting 
solution to the basic problem of perennial 
poverty in the far-llung villages of Andhra 
Pradesh - a pniblem which requires a 
fundamental change in the economic 
policies of the Indian state. Given ihe purely 
provincial interests of the Telugu Desam 
Party and its obsessive dependence on and 
exploitation of the media-manipulated 
charismatic image of NTR, it is extremely 
difficult to expect this party (if it becomes 
a partner in a possible NF-Left ruling 
alliance at the centre, m some near or 
distant future) to contribute to any inno- 
vativesocio-economic programme for such 
a change. Besides, NTR’s susceptibility to, 
and fascination for, Hindu brahminic 
rituals and fads may make him vulnerable 
to B JP overtures. Dmoid of any ideological 


coimnitinenls, a]irQVWdal satrap Kke NTH 
becomem ally of the Left today and the 
BJP tomoRDW. 

The JanataDal presemsadiffnent picture. 
Its victoiy in Karnataka apparently reflects 
a sordid brand of politics based on mani¬ 
pulations around caste loyalties among the 
Lingayats and the Vokkaligas. The violent 
scenes which accompanied the swearing-in 
of Devc Gowda as the chief minister in 
Bangalore, where his su|:qx>rtcrs from his 
Vokkaliga community .stormed the assembly 
and assaulted the Lingayat supporters of his 
rivals, arc indicators oi Ihe future political 
scenario of Karnataka under the Janata Dal 
administration. 

As for the opposition-ruled states of Biliar 
and Uttar Pradesh, violent casteisi politics 
and rampant corruption have he.smirched 
the images of the oncc-popular Lahx> Yaduv 
and Mulayam Singh Yadav. both of whom 
appear to have reached the limits ot Ihe 
politics of populism which catapulted them 
to power some years ago. Although in West 
Bengal the Left Front govcmnicnt has 
provided the state with stability of sorts, 
there is no gainsaying that rumblings of 
popular grievances against highhandedness 
and nepotism of the CPRM) leaders arejun 
the rise. The myth about the BJP's pure and 
monolithic image has also been blasted by 
the exposure of corruption among its leaders 
and the factional squabbles among its ranks. 

One wonders therefore whether the 
euphoria genn'ated among the opposition 
parties by the results of the recent assembly 
elections is of any lasting value. The 
swearing-in ceremony of N 1' Kama Rao 
became an opposition conclave reviving 
memories of the once-perceived workable 
alternative of a National From-Let'l combi¬ 
nation. The coming assembly polls m six 
stales in February may well turn out to he a 
dress-rehearsal on the part of the opposition 
to revive that alliance. But will it work? The 
opposition leaders - as decrepit as their 
Congress counterparts - are a confused lot 
with no firm or coherent ideology to underpin 
their arguments. If they win at all, a wilt not 
be due to any alternative programme that 
they might offer, but because the Congress 
is in an even worse stale of disarray than the 
National Front-Left combine. 

NARMADA 

^^ctiins and Bendits 

THE report of the five-member review group 
set up in August 1993 and just tabled in tlw 
Madhya Pradesh assembly is of significance 
for two reasons. First, it reiterates a forgotten 
premise of development projects in a 
welfare-oriented state and, on the other hand. 
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it also shows the sute's deltberats role in 
strait-jadceting democratic processes, which 
it has been foi^ to initiate. 

The group headed by JayantPatil. member 
of the Planning Commission, was set up by 
the union water resources ministry as a 
consequence of the agitation of the Narmada 
Bachao Andolmi and the ensuing talks. To 
begin with the group was meant to continue 
the discus-sions initiated towards the end of 
June 1993 “on all issues relating to the 
Sordar Sarovar Project”. However, no time 
frame was set for tte report to be submitted 
and the NBA pointed out that the government 
had agreed to set up a group to review the 
project. Subsequently, the ministry amended 
the terms of reference, if they might be 
called that, and prescribed a time limit of 
three months. But when the group invited 
the three state governments and the NBA to 
present their views, the former declined - 
the Gujarat government categorically, the 
Rajasthan government on the plea that the 
protect was an outcome ot the Narmada 
Tribunal Award and could not he subjected 
to a review for 4.5 years, or until 2025. The 
Madhya Pradesh government declined the 
invitation on the plea that it was not an 
'opinion group' but a “.sovereign body 
representing ail shades of opinion”. Only 
the Maharashtra government “responded 
positively”. In the meanwhile there was 
added confusion because the Narmada 
Abhiyan went to court seeking a stay on the 
activities of the group, on the plea that the 
Tribunal award did not allow for a review of 
the project until 2025. The union ministry 
responded by repealing what it had been 
saying in many iorums, that the group was 
a “.sounding board" or “a listening post for 
the government, as discussions are con¬ 
sidered to be an important component of 
democratic process”. But the secretary of 
the department of water resources 
emphatically pointed out it was not a review 
group. To moke matters wOr.se, the Gujarat 
High Court ruled that the report of the group 
should not be made public until after the 
court pronounced its decisions. This it could 
not do promptly, because the Gujarat 
government used every delaying tactic in 
the book. Given these constraints, it must 
have been quite a teat for the group to have 
produced the report which focuses on some 
basic is.sues. 

]t has brought into focus issues which 
have formed the basis of arguments against 
large projects such as the Sardar Sarovar. It 
says, for instance, that tho.se who bear the 
.vicial costs of the project should be entitled 
to a claim on the benefits of the project and 
that the resettlement and rehabilitation of 
project-affected persons should be based on 
a recognition of this principle. Its remark 
that rehabilitatUm should mean more than 
land-based schemes is also of significance, 
given that the issue of land availability for 
resettlement has figured so prominently in 
the discussion on the R and R package for 
Narmada. 


But then, it is not as if the state is unaware 
of the import of these remarks. Accepti^ 
the principle that those who bear the sociiU 
cost of die project should be given the right 
to claim tte benefits militates gainst the 
objective of die project which is. in fact, for 
a small minority of the elite to capture ail the 
gains. Thus while the report has contributed 
to bringing the issue into the corridors of 
government as a serious pmnt to be debated, 
itisthemovementoutsidegovemment which 
has the task of having such notions accepted 
by the public at large. 

THE ECONOMY 

Harsh on Savers 

WHETHER or not J Vengal Rao, former 
chief mini.ster of Andhra ^adesh, is right 
when he declaims that finance minister 
Manmohan Singh’s “knowledge of life in 
the villages and the ground realities con¬ 
cerning common man's hardship is nil", 
nobody can accuse the finance minister of 
not knowing the difference between real and 
nominal rates of interest. Sail, he is reported 
to have defended the reduction in the rate of 
interest from 5 per cent to 4.5 per cent on 
savings account deposits in the course of his 
pre-budget parleys with various groups. Even 
at 5 per cent rate of interest, given the 
average annual rate of inflation of 10 per 
cent, depositors keeping funds in savings 
accounts suffer a depreciation in the real 
value of the funds at the rate of 5 per cent 
annually: at 4.5 per cent the depreciation 
becomes more rapid. 

Perhaps it is the policy of the government 
to induce people to move from savings 
accounts to time deposits where the 
depreciation in real value is considerably 
lower. But then we have to remember that 
the depositor has to sacrifice liquidity and 
that the smaller the saver the greater is his 
need for liquidity. So the main sufferer from 
the recent rkluction in interest rate on savings 
deposits could well be the small saver. In 
this context, it is necessary to remember 
also that the interest rate n^uction applies 
to post office savings accounts as well. 
Could these at least not have been exempted 
from the decreed reduction? 

The basic question, however, turns on the 
government’s policy with regard to the 
promotion of savings. Even a most hardened 
votary of the Keynesian view that interest* 
rate changes do not aflVsctpeople'spropensity 
to save will grant that when the rate of 
interest is lower than the rate of inflation, 
the depositors suffer a real depreciation of 
their funds. True, modest though our current 
saving rate is, it has more or less maintained 
its level. But do we not have to work for a 
considerahly higher rate of domestic saving 
if we arc to aim at higher investment and 
^wth at a sustained pace? If so, why is the 
government policy so patently oblivious to 
this basic requirement? For activating people 
to save, how long can we depend on the 


continuing to save ev«i at the cost of a 
decline in the real value of their saving, 
particularly if they hold the saving in forms 
which the formal financial sector has to 
offer? 

SUGAR SCANDAL 

AUin*GoodFaifii’ 

“SOME loss has been caused to the 
government. Some delays have taken place. 
All this is accepted. But there is no mala 
fide.” These were the prime minister’s 
reported observations in parliament on the 
Gyan Prakash report which went into the 
sugar imprat scandal. Do not they, to say the 
least, demonstrate the height of obfuscation 
and that ux> from the head of the government? 
The amount involved is not small. The loss 
was incurred not only by the government m 
the form of higher import prices but a 
considerably higher loss was incurred by the 
domestic consumer on account of the rise in 
prices of sugar that occurred because of the 
conditions of scarcity allowed to be created 
in consequence of the unpardonable dr in 
ordering import of sugar and the .ill- 
considered statements of Kaipnath Rai 
virtually condoning the price increases. And 
all that is fully brought out by Gyan Prakash 
in his report. While, as Gyan Prakash him¬ 
self says, his was a “preliminary administ¬ 
rative inquiry”, his report leaves little doubt 
with regtird to who carried the responsibility 
for what happened. Craild he have been 
'more forthright in this regard than when he 
says, “it was the food minister who was 
entirely responsible for the crisis”? And soil 
the prime minister chooses to dismiss the 
report’s verdict by his remaili that “there is 
no mala fide.” 

The major point that arises is whether the 
accountability of the ministers and even the 
bureaucracy is limited to the absence of 
mala fide. If that is going to he the criteria by 
which ministers and bureaucrats are going 
to be evaluated in regard to their 
performance, even the grossest of 
inefficiency, mismanagement, maladminist¬ 
ration, misgovcmance and what have you 
can be allowed to go unpunished on the 
grounds of absence of mala fide or bad faith. 
The question is of extreme importance from 
the point of view of efficient governance. 
Persons, bureaucrats and ministers, entrusted 
with the responsibility of running the 
government cannot be allowed to hide their 
ineptness and unsuitability for ihejob behind 
the smokescreen of good faith. Acting in 
good faith is no guarantee of good 
governance. It has to be combined with the 
ability to govern or manage. 

The prime minister may have felt impelled 
to make an observation like this in the 
aftermath of the election debacle in Andhra 
Pradesh and Karnataka where, as opinion 
polls brought out, corruption was a principal 
issue. But he would have done enormous 
damage to the Indian ethos on governance if 
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we come to accept diet all one needs to 
ensure in the dischai^ of one's ministerial 
iv bureaucratic responsibilities is to take 
aetien in good faith, however untenable, ill- 
conadtred and injurious these actions may 
otherwise turn out to be. 

INDIA-PAKISTAN RELATIONS 

At People’s Level 

REGULAR exchanges of vitriolic messages 
and sabre-rattlihg l»tween New Delhi and 
Islamabad (which are invariably spla.shed 
by the mass media in both the countries) 
along with a variety of bureaucratic 
restrictions on travel frcmi one country to the 
other have effectively denied Indian and 
Pakistani citizens their right to listen to the 
voices of those among their respective 
neighbours across the ^ders who might 
have different views on Indo-Pak relations. 

It is good therefore to see that non-official 
ventures in both the countries have led to the 
emergence of a forum called Pakistan-India 
People’s Forum for Peace and Democracy 
which held its second meeting in Delhi 
reaenlly, the first having been organi.sed in 
Lahore in September. The group has brought 
together representatives from different 
popular movements in India and Pakistan, 
including trade unionists, voluntary 
organisations working among economically 
and socially disadvantaged segments of tlw 
people, human rights groups trying to rouse 
popular awareness about civil liberties and 
se^ng legal redress against their violation 
by the administration, and artistes engaged 
in street theatre and other radical cultural 
activities. They share common concerns 
that are not in tune with the narrow 
chauvinistic interests and prionties of the 
ruling elites who govern the two countrie.s. 

Just as in India so also in P^istan, neither 
the inedianor the official policy declarations 
can be taken as accurate reflections of the 
wishes and desires of the common people on 
all issues - notwithstanding the democratic 
credentials of the governments installed at 
present in the two capitals. How many in 
India, for instance, have heard the strong 
anti>nuciear and anti-militarist voices that 
are being raised in Pakistan? Or know about 
the campaign being carried out by feminist 
groups there against Islamic laws that 
threaten women? Similarly, in Pakistan the 
average citizen bombarded by the local media 
and government’s barrage of anti-India 
propaganda, rarely has a chance to hear 
about secular groups in India protesting 
against the demolition of Babri masjid and 
human rights organisations campaigning 
against the vitiation of human rights in 
Kashmir - the two issues which encourage 
Islamabad to brainwash its people into 
believing that alf Indians are their enemies. 

What has been missing all these years is a 
people-to-people dialogue between India 
and Ptdeistan; different from the official 
summits between ministers and secretarial 
level talks, which despite their swearing by 


the rhetoric of peace and friendship, have 
been perpetuating all these years a politick 
environment of mutual hostility, which has 
helped the ruling elites in both ^e countries 
to ride to power pig gy back on media- 
manipulated popular sentiments of 
nationalistic chauvinism. Ihe bogey of the 
‘foreign hand’ - .sought to be conceptualised 
into a theory by the late Indira Gandhi and 
her cohoits and still being invoked by her 
successors - is ironically enough being 
requisitioned by their counterparts who 
are ruling Pakistan. Just as we blame the 
Pak-ISl for all our problems ranging from 
the Kashmir imbroglio to the outbid of 
plague, the Pakistanis arc also made to 
believe that the Indian RAW is behind all 
the violence that is shaking their Sindh, 
where Muslim refugees from India are 
prtHesting against thedi^riminatory policies 
being adopted towards mem by an ‘Islamic’ 
state. 

These basic problems - primarily 
economic and .social - which need to be 
sorted out by both New Delhi and Islamabad 
in their respective domestic spheres are 
being obfuscated by the two regimc.s by 
whipping up an Indo-Pak war hysteria The 
Pakistan-India People's Forum has thcrctore 
nghtly stressed, in its Delhi declaration, that 
since the hitherto practised politics of 
confrontation between India and Pakistan 
has failed to achieve benefits of any kind for 
the people of both countries,, the two 
governments must agree to an unconditional 
no-war pact immediately “without yielding 
to any thiij|l party pres.sure’', and seek a 
democratic solution to the Kashmir dispute 
for promoting peace in the subcontinent 
The Forum proposes to hold a People's 
Convention oq Peace and Democracy in 
New Delhi on February 24 and 25 next 
year, which is expected to be attended by 
around I (X) representatives each from India 
and Pakistan. In the meantime, the Forum 
plans to publish pamphlets containing 
writings of both Pakistani and Indian 
authors on commonly shared concerns like 
religious bigotry and intolerance, sectoral 
violence, discrimination against minorities 
and disadvantaged sections of society, 
militarisation, democratic governance and 
the Kashmir dispute. 

One wonders whedier the bureaucrats in 
Islamabad and New Delhi would allow the 
continuation of such a people-to-people 
dialogue between the two countries, since it 
threatens their vested interest in perpetuat¬ 
ing the conflict between the two countries. 
Tlffi Indian home ministry officials, for 
instance, tried their best to prevent the 


Pakistani dplej|ates (by withholding clear¬ 
ance of their Vita applications) from attend¬ 
ing the New Delhi meeting df the Pakistan- 
India People’s Forum. Only last minute 
interventions throi^h friendly channels - 
ironically enough again represenmd by 
sympathetic bureaucrats in some other 
ministry - helped the Pakistani delegates to 
obtun visas and be allowed entry into India. 

WESTBENGAL 

Without Pretences 

A correspondent writes: 

MILENNIA-OLDdreamsofhuman equality 
notwithstanding, no historical social 
organisation so far has been able to dispense 
with the actual practice of .some of the 
‘equals' being more equal than the others. In 
flagrant violation of the noble aspiration 
some regimes have also openly claimed a 
superior and pnvileged position for its elite, 
but they have done so without democratic 
pretensions of any son. But in all such cases, 
legitimacy for such di.scrimination has been 
claimed from some proclaimed historical 
mission. As an exception to the precedents 
so far. West Bengal chief minister Jyoti 
Basu, if a recent ncw.spaper repori is correct, 
has created history of a son. 

He is reported to have clai med exceptional 
nghts for his cadres on ground ot their role 
in promoting the stability of the regime 
More .specifically, he has laid down that in 
cases of law violations ot a similar nature, 
CPI(M) cadres should not be treated by law- 
enforcing authorities on par with either the 
naxalites tv the militant Jharkliandis The 
justification for such discrimination is that 
while theCPI(M) cadres’ actions aredirected 
towards safeguarding the stability of the 
regime, the others are out to subven it. 

Jyoti Ba.su’s ‘firman’ is very revealing - 
It lays bare the essentially pragmatic frame 
of his mind which is totally indifferent to 
any theoretical-ideological considerations. 
If his directive for discrimination is vio¬ 
lative of the (bourgeois) democratic prin¬ 
ciple, bis outspoken identification with 
stability, that is the status quo, is inconsistent 
with any sort of social radicalism, let alone 
socialism or revolutionary Marxism. 

Jyoti Basu has only one thing in common 
wiA the declamations of the Communist 
Manifesto of1848 - his disdain forconcealing 
his views! His party, the CPI(M), however, 
cannot clium much affinity with the historic 
document if it can aHow one of its foremost 
leaders the right to such open defianceof the 
Manifesto’s essential spirit. 


India's Population: Headinc towards a BSlion 

S InidayaRajan’s contribution in putting together the pt^iers on Population 
and the Censuses in the Special Articles section of this issue is gratefully 
acknowledged. 

Ed. 
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IN tHE CAPITAL MARKET 


EPW HtwiTh BWMdillMi 


Via Media India 

VIA MEDIA INDIA is entering the capital 
market with a public issue of 2,62,797 14 
per cent Optionally Convertible Debentures 
(OCDs) of Rs 140 each at par for Rs 3.68 
cfore, including41.300OCDs on firm basis 
to mutual funds, 62,225 OCDs on firm 
ba.sis to NRIs/OCBsfi’IIs and 52,550OCDs 
on firm basis to financial institutions. The 
net offer to the public will be 1,06,722 
OCDs for Rs 1.49 crore. The company 
pioposes to set up a recording studio and 
computer graphic and non-linear digital 
video editing facilities at a total cost of 
Rs5.97 crore. The recording studio will 
have ihe latesi state-of-the-art equipment 
with internationally acceptable multi-track 
recording facility for films, ad films, 
docunicntarics. etc. In addition, the ability 
lo lock multi-track to video will provide 
high quality tor video post-production 
work The project will provide under one 
roof the complete range of audio/video 
post-production facilities The project has 
been appraised by Mafatlai Finance 
Company which is also lead managing the 
public issue 

locading Edge Systems 

Leading Edge Sy.stems was established by 
a group of software professionals with 
extensive expeiience in information 
technology, in the area of software 
development and project management and 
marketing in India and abroad. LES .set up 
a branch in New Jersey in April last year 
with a view to addressing the turnkey 
software development market in the US 
and also to facilitate offshore software 
development projects handled from India. 
The company is currently executing its 
first order for offshore software 
development to develop purchase and 
inventory systems for the Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission, astate government body. 
The company has setup an offshore turnkey 
software development facility at SEEPZto 
cater to the rising demand for software 
development ibices in the ciient/serve 
area, liiis unit became operational in July 
this year. In the second phase of the project 
the company proposes to expand the 
offshore development facility at a cost of 
Rs 50 lakh. The other project is to establish 
a software development facility for the 
domestic maitef at an outlay of Rs 90 lakh. 
To part finance this the company is entering 
the capital maricet cm January 3.1995 with 
a public issue of 8,22,334 equity shares of 
Rs 10 each at a premium of Rs 40 per share 


for Rs 411.167 lakh. The issue is being lead 
managed by Prime Securities. 

Rosdabs 

Roselabs is engaged in the manufacture of 
vat dye and vat dye intermediates. The 
company is now expanding its vat dye 
capacity from 276 mt to 531 mt at a cost of 
Rs 7.36 crore. Part of the expanded capaaty 
has already gone on stream and the rest is 
expected to do so in phases by January and 
April next year. Vat dyes are high value 
added products and find their application in 
the discharge of colour on cotton and cotton- 
blended fabrics. Vat dye capacity has been 
phased out in the west due to strict pollution 
control laws and Ihe company plans to use 
this oppohunity and export 40 per cent of 
Its production. To part finance the project 
the company is entenng the capital market 
on December 30 with a public issue of 
35,50,000 equity shares of Rs lOeachatpar 
aggregating Rs 355 lakh, including 8.5 l^h 
equity shares reserved for firm allotment to' 
NRIs and 7 lakh equity shares reserved for 


firm allotment to mutual funds. The issue is 
being lead managed by Bank of Baroda and 
Piurtotial Capital Markets. 

Vdan Hotels 

Velan Hotels is a Madras-based three-star 
hotel with 70 rooms including eight suites 
and other ameniues like swimming pooL 
bars, resuurants, etc. The promoters now 
plan to pul up ahotel in Coonoor by taking 
over a tunning hotel. They pirm to re-do the 
entire hotel and it is to have four suites and 
20 rooms, the cost being estimated at 
Rs 2.52 crore. Plans to set up a restaurant in 
North Tiru{Nir are also on. The cost of this 
project has been estimated at Rs 30.5 lakh. 
Commercial operation is expected to be^n 
by April 1995. To finance the project the 
company is entering the capital market on 
December 28 with an issue of 35 lakh equit j 
shares ofRs 10 each at par for Rs 3.5 crore. 
including firm allotment of shares worth 
Rs40 l^h to IDBI and Rs 68.5 lakh to 
NRIs/OBCs. The issue is being lead managed 
by IDBI. 


radical 

lOORNAL OF HEALTH 

We are pleased to announce that die Radical Jounudef Health will resume publication 
in 1995. 

RJH is an interdisciplinary quarterly journal focusing on medicine, health and related 
areas within a social science perspective featuring: 

* research contributions in the fields of sociology, andiropology, economics, 
history, philosophy, psychology, management, technology and other emerging 
disciplines; 

* well researched analysis of current developments in health and m^cine; 

* critical comments on topical events and policy issues; 

Plus specially compiled statistical data, book reviews, periodic subject bibliographies, 
document reproductions and reprints from relevant intemation^ jonjaals. 

RJH is published by an independent registered trust and is edited and produced by 
a team of researchers, joumaiijUs and activists. The first issue of the revamped and 
refurbished RJH will be available by December 1994. We seek the support and 
cooperation of our readers in making this venture a success. 

We invite advance subscriptions for single and multiple years or long-term life 
subscriptions. Donations are also weicome. 

Subacriptiona rates: 

Individual 

One Yean Rs 100; Three Years; Rs 280; Five Years; Rs 360 
UfK Rs 1000 

One Yetf: Rs 150 Life: Rs 3000 

Qwques and drafts to be made payable to Radkid Journal of Health. Please add 
Rs 20 on outstation dheques. Please send subscriptions and otha enquiries to: Padma 
Prakash, lUtdical Jaunial <4 Health, 19, June Blossom Society, 60-A Pali Road, 
BuKba, Bombay 400 050. 
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CURRENT STATISTICS igf ty Reaearch FomMl^floa 

There has been a sharp spurt in money supply. M,. and in currency with the public, to which expansion of credit to the government and the commercial 
sector has made a mmor contribution The central rank responded tothensemRBIaediito government in the previous fnrtmgbt with active open maikel 
operationl, whidi have helped to arrest reserve money growth Uei^te a good crop, pressure on ccanmodity pnces is pmisting and the l2>month nie 
tn the WPI IS again edging up towards the 10 per cent mark The cost of living indices have shown even sharper increases Share pnces have retreated 
quite dramatically m the past two months essentially because of profil*taking by Fils 

Macroeconomic Indicators 
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Money and Banking (Rs uore) 
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Money Supply (M,) 

492471 

5945 

(12) 

58905 (17 6, 

79697 (10 8) 
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51657 (19 4) 

Currency with Publit. 
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bdustdal Production 
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Ftill Rscal Year 1 
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More than 20 per cent 










1 Fertiliser P 

Th ms 

0.67 

674 (88.8) 

678(16.9) 

.575 (-15.6) 

529 (-36.6) 

357 (-48.1) 2139 (-23,1) 

2783 (-6.5) 

2 Commercial vehicles 

Th nos 

1.37 

45(73.1) 

.58 (38.1) 

47(9.3) 

34(9.7) 

26 (-21.2) 

165 (10.7) 

149 (-07) 

3 Construction equi|»iient 

Nos 

0 30 

438 (60.4) 

446 (-28.2) 

511 (-4.5) 

375 (-35.2) 

273 (-43.8) 1605 (-27.7) 

2221 (-6.6) 

4 Steam and hydro turbine 

CrRs 

0.01 

56 (47-4) 

77 (-52.5) 

56 (-42.3) 

54 (-14.3) 

38 (-28.3) 

2Z5 (-40.0) 

375 (-14,6) 

5 Sulphuric acid 

Thins 

0.40 

1230 (47 3) 

1032 (4 3) 

990 (-12.9) 

880 (-19.6) 

835 (-13.4) 3737 (-108) 

4184 0.2) 

6 Plastic materials 

Th tns 

0.55 

187 (45.9) 

186(17.0) 

210 (66.8) 

198(61.1) 

128 (27.8) 

723(420) 

509 (64.2) 

1 Cement machmeiy 

CrRs 

0.11 

80.5 (44.1) 130.2 (167.2) 

85.5 (65.1)1039(121.6) 

55.9 (287.6)375 5 (132.0) 

61.8 <559,2) 

8 Com .sys and peripherals 

CrRs 

0.35 

137 (42 7) 

1.53 (-4.0) 

124 (-7.5) 

105 (-24.5) 

96 (-17.9) 

478 (-13.2) 

551 (8.3) 

9 Machine tools 

ORs 

065 

103 (37.3) 

94 (-.35.2) 

82 (-16.3) 

79 (-19 4) 

75(25 0) 

330 (-17.7) 

40) (-56.6) 

10 Leather doth 

Mn inirs 

0.63 

5.7 (32 6) 

5 5 00.0) 

5.7 (-21 4) 

5.2 (0.0) 

.4 3 (-20.4) 

207 (-10) 

20.9 (-23.7) 

11 Paper and rayon pulp 

Tn ins 

0.38 

73 5 (25.6) 

81 2(32.0) 

72 2 08.9) 

59.9 (-1.0) 

58 5(129) 

271 8 (15.9) 

234 5 (5.6) 

12 Motorcycle, scooter, etc 

Th nos 

0.38 

488 (23.5) 

500 (22.0) 

461 (144) 

403 (25.2) 

395 a 9) 

1759 (17 2) 

1501 (-6.7) 

13 TV receivers 

Th nos 

007 

397(22 9) 

428 (30.9) 

417 09.5) 

381 (31.4) 

323(15 8) 

1.549(244) 

1245 (2.2) 

14 Pipes and tubes 

Thtns 

0 67 

365(22 1) 

338 (2.7) 

306 (-7.0) 

297 (-4 8) 

299 (22.0) 

1250(2.1) 

1215 (-2.8) 

15 Auto ancillary pans 

CrRs 

I..34 

892(21 4) 

878 0 9.9) 

852 0 8.3) 

804 (26.2) 

735 (17.6) 

3269 (20.4) 

2714(96) 

16 Cotton cloth (total) 

Mnmtiii 

6.53 

4470 (20.8) 

4395 (-3 8) 

4174(7 0) 

3584 (0.4) 

3700 (9.0) 

15853 (2,7) 

15433 (17.8) 

17 Passenger cars 

Th nos 

0 1403 

56.9(206) 

.57.2 07.9) 

.54 2 (32 5) 

51.2(264) 

47.2 (45 7) 

209 8 (29 3) 

162.3 (-1 4) 

18 Textile machinery 

CiRs 

076 

2.38 (20 3) 

271 07.9) 

247 (2.3 .3) 

238 0 5 4) 

198 (-2 1) 

953 (13 8) 

838 (-7.0) 

1 More titan 15 per cent hut less than 20 per cent 








19 Copper cathode 

Th tns 

0 17 

19(18 8) 

23 (35.3) 

15 05.4) 

13 (JO.O) 

16 (45.5) 

67(31.4) 

51 (13 3) 

?0 Electric generators 

CrRs 

0.67 

76.4(18 7) 

88 2 (-26 6) 

73 8 (-10 6) 

62.2 (-11.9) 

64 4 (-3 9)288 6 (-15 2) 340 3 (-14 8) 

21 Electric fans 

Lakh no 

0.25 

16.1 (184) 

18 2 08.2) 

13.7 03.2) 

14 3 04.4) 

136(236) 

59 8(17..)) 

51.1) (20.6) 

22 Bicycle 

l^ikh no 

0 23 

219(18 3) 

20 9 0 5.7) 

199(19 1) 

17.8 (5 5) 

18.5 (30) 

77 1 (10 8) 

69 7(-»0.2) 

23 Synthetic fibres 

Tb Uis 

1..50 

243(18 0) 

244 (25.1) 

239 0 8 3) 

241 (31.7) 

206(14.4) 

930(224) 

760(15 9) 

24 Soft dnnks 

Mn bottle 0.16 

264 1 (16 3) 

213 2(4.1) 

175 2 (-4 1) 

201.7 (2.7) 

227 0 (-8 9) 

817.1 (-1 9) 

833 2 (8.0) 

I More chon 10 per cent but less than 15 per cent 








25 Dyestuffs 

Th tns 

0 60 

47(119) 

5 0 06,3) 

4 5(00) 

4.3 003) 

4.2(10..5) 

180(91) 

16 5(18 7) 

26 Cemcm 

Th Ins 

1.60 

6194(114) 

16139(7 6) 

136.53(7.6) 

3047 (-1.8) 

I4S4I (12 1) 

57.380(64) 

5393/(3 8) 

27 lea 

Th ins 

t.io 

225 (114) 

.57 ( 6.6) 

204(97) 

285 (-0.3) 

202 (4,7) 

748 (3 0) 

726(06) 

28 Streptomycin 

Tonnes 

0.36 

40.2(114) 

56 0 (33.3) 

51.2(8.5) 

29.5 (-6.9) 

36.1 (-8.4) 

172.8 (7 8) 

160.3 (-6.6) 

29 Finished leather 

Thpes 

0.28 

11082 (11 2) 

8666 (-8.2) 

8580 (2 7) 

0178 (34 1) 

9970 (34 5) 

17394(140) 

32795 (-0.3) 

1 Mure than 5 per cent but lesis than 10 per cent 








30 Asbestos sheets and pipes 

Th tns 

0 46 

182 3(9 8) 

184 1 (48.1) 

158.2 (.30.2) 

164.1 (11..3) 

166.1 (3.7) 

672.5 (21.5) 553.3 (-26.6) 

31 Bcei 

Kilt 

0.S8 

86 (8.9) 

111 (79.0) 

59 (28 3) 

58 (7 4) 

79 (29.5) 

307 (.37 7) 

223 (5.7) 

32 GI.S lumps and tubes 

Mn nus 

0.24 

105.4 (8 2) 

103 9 (4.0) 

99.5 (4 3) 

101 6(80) 

97.4 (8.9) 

402.4(62) 

378.8 (5.0) 

33 Crude prto'oleum 

Mn tns 

2.-1I 

69(7 9) 

6 5(0.0) 

6.9 (.3.0) 

6.7 (0.0) 

6 4 (-7 3) 

26 5 (-1 1) 

26.8 (-11.6) 

34 Electricity generated 

Bn kwh 

II 43 

84(7 1) 

86 (7,7) 

81(5.1) 

79 (8.6) 

78 (8 5) 

323 (7 4) 

301 (5 3) 

35 Telephone instruments 

Tb nos 

0 35 

405(60) 

6.34 (46.8) 

448 (23 8) 

465 (44.0) 

382 (23.2) 

1929 (35.2) 

1427 (20,6) 

36 Iron and steel 

Th ms 

6 17 

7587 (5.9) 

8208 (9.2) 

7446 (2.3) 

7448(11 1) 

7162 (7.6) 

30264 (7.5) 

28156 (3.8) 

37 .Soaps and deiei gents 

Th tns 

0.61 

467 (5 9) 

4.39 (4.8) 

453 (-1.0) 

438 (-5 2) 

441 (1 8) 

1771 (-0 1) 

1772 (-1.6) 

38 Blectnc motors 

Th nos 

0 13 

257 (5.8) 

249 (2.5) 

254 (4.5) 

743 (0.0) 

243 (0.0) 

989(1.7) 

972 (-0.7) 

39 Paper and papci boards 

Thtns 

2.77 

689 (5 4) 

709(11 1) 

700 (8.0) 

672(3.1) 

654 (4.6) 

2735 (6.7) 

2563 (2.7) 

Le.ss than 5 per cent 










40 Steel casting and forging 

Th ms 

1.29 

152 (4 8) 

158(90) 

149 (8.0) 

146 (2.8) 

145 (-7 6) 

598 (2.7) 

582 (0.3) 

41 Posver transfonners 

Th nos 

024 

117(4 5) 

108(14 9) 

107(27 4) 

108 (28 6) 

112(34 9) 

435(26 1) 

345 (3.3) 

42 Boilers 

CrRs 

0.39 

148 (4 2) 

29) (1.7) 

248 (-12 4) 

229 (^.2) 

142 (-14 5) 

910 (-6.6) 

974(116) 

43 Fertiliser N 

Thms 

1 52 

1890 (2.9) 1895 (-12.1) 

2009(64) 

1994 (-1 0) 

1837 (5.5) 

77.35 (-0.8) 

7799 (1.3) 

44 Paints and varnishes 

Tb tns 

0 35 

764(2.1) 

75.8 (6.6) 

81.8 035) 

77.8 (-3.6) 

74.8 (-2 3) 

310.2(3.0) 

300.5 (-1.3) 

45 Power-driven pumps 

Tb nos 

0.30 

116(0.9) 

108 (-10.4) 

129 (-7.2) 

122 (-10.3) 

115 (-5 7) 

474 (-107) 

531 (-0.4) 

1 46 Petroleum lefinery produces Th tns 

1 52 

12041 (0.2) 

13172 (5.4) 12771 (-3.2) 

13310(7.7) 12013 (-5 0) 

51266(1.1) 

50698 (4.2) 

Negnllve Growth Industries 










1 Coffee 

Thtns 

0.04 

13.4 (-82.1) 

8.2 (-45.0) 

29.4 (-18.8) 

30.9 (-12.2) 

33.4 (-12.8) 101,9 (-18.2) 124.6 (-22.6) 

2 Ferro alloys 

Dims 

0.23 

23 (-41.0) 

9 (-84.2) 

41 (-12.8) 

43 (48.3)' 

39 (39.3) 

132 (-18.0) 

161 (-15.7) 

3 Sugar 

Thtns 

1.76 

830 (-33.8) 5667 (-11.5> 

2972 (25.2) 

82 (-58.4) 

253 (-59.3) 9974 (-17,3) 

12057 (-4.6) 

1 4 Watches and alarm time pcs Tb nos 

0 35 1926 (-30.1) 1922 (-.365) 2073 (-15.5) 

2929 (12.0) 2754 (-27.5) 9678 (-18.6) 

11893(4.9) 

5 Chemical machinery 

CrRs 

0.26132.6 (-23 4) 

217.8 (28 7) 

248.7 (49.0) 

167.6 (36.9) 173.2 (130.9) 

107.2 (51.3) 

533.4 (24.0) 

6 Ship building 

CrRs 

0.65 

89 (-22.6) 

165 (-38.2) 

117 (-13.3) 

101 (-13.7) 

115 (-16.7) 

498 (-24.2) 

657 (61.4) 

7 Sulpha drags 

Tonne 

0.21 

551 (-^.8) 

653 (-14.3) 

757 (12.5) 

743 (17.6) 

696 (8.9) 

2849 (S.3) 

2706 (-13 7) 

8 Jute manufactures 

Tbms 

2.00 

256 (-20.2) 

.3.35 (I0.6> 

342 (22,6) 

.334 (26.0) 

321 (17.2) 

1332 (18.8) 

1121 (-5.0) 

9 Railway coaches 

Nos 

0.48 

422 (-19.8) 

708 (-3.5) 

618 (-2.4) 

620 (-8.0) 

526 (-8.4) 

2472 (-5.5) 

2615 (76.2) 

10 Sewing machines 

Nos 

0.2623706 (-18.9)24512 (-18.5) 

28364 (17.7)29716 (-14.5) 

29229 (-9.0)111821 (-7.6)121036 (-20.0) 1 

11 Railway wagons 

Th nos 

0.56 

4.0 (-18.4) 

4.4 (-17.0) 

5.1 (-20.3) 

5.1 (4.1) 

4.9 (-43.0) 

l9Ji(-22.6) 

25.2 (-2.3) 

12 Tyres 

Th nos 

0.80 6729 (-15.4) 

7987 (-7.0) 7524 (-16.8) 7710 (-16.9) 7957 (-12 6)31178 (-13.4) 

36023 (-6.7) 

13 Lifts 

Nos 

2.31 

785 (-15.0) 

854 (-10.1) 

964 (17.0) 

927 (16.9) 

923 (lOJ) 

3668(75) 

3413(18.1) 

14 Newsprint 

Th ms 

0.09 

60 (-14.3) 

76(5.6) 

74 (-1.3) 

67 (-17.3) 

70(0.0) 

287 (-3.7) 

298(2.4) 

15 Heavy stnicturals 

Thins 

0.26 

34 (-12.8) 

40 (-2.4) 

35 (-14,6) 

37 (-2.6) 

39(0.0) 

151 (-50) 

159(6.0) 

16 Caustic Soda 

Th ms 

0.40 

249 (-7.4) 

277(6.1) 

283(4.8) 

284 (-1.0) 

269(3.9) 

1113(3.3) 

1077 (4.9) 

17 FVC ptpBt and lubes 

Thins 

oas 

5.7 (-5.0) 

6.2 (-3.1) 

2.9 (-40.8) 

4.4 (-22.8) 

6.0 (-15.5) 

19.5 (-19.1) 

24.1 (-4.0) 

„d8 Colton yam 

Thtns 

5.78 

393 (-3.4) 

403 (-1.2) 

390 (4.6) 

420 (13.8) 

407(11.5) 

1620 (6.9) 

1515 (-5.2) 

'19 Coal and lignite 

Thins 

6.79 

54 3 (-2.5) 

816(2.0) 

65.6(1.7) 

53.4 (-4j0) 

55.7 (-1.6) 

2S6.3 (-0.2) 

256.7 (5.2) 

20 Vanaspati 

Thins 

0.56. 

237 (-0.4) 

228 (-7.3) 

236(9.8) 

197 (-4.4) 

238 ai) 

899 (-0.1) 

•900a,3) 

21 Diesel engine 

Th nos 

0.60 

417 (-0.2) 

416(-I.D 

420 (-0.2) 

418 (-0.7) 

418 (3.2) 

1672 (0.1) 

1670(23) 

1 * Clauificetion is based on growth in the firet ouaiter of 1994-95. 







Nmir. (1) Supenoripit nuineral denote! month to which figure rehttei, e g, wpencriiit ’ itands for July, (il) Figure! in breckett are percentage variatioii! 
over the period specified or over the comparable period of the previpiu year 
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I^YDERABAD INDUSTRIES 

Rise in Sales 

HYDERABAD INDUSTRIES has done 
well in 1993*94 with net sales going up 
by 22 per cent, operating profit by 10 per 
cent and net profit by 16 per cent. The 
rise in net profit would have been even 
larger but for higher taxation and 
depreciation. The rise in other income was 
modest at 6percem.Thecompany declared 
a dividend of 35 per cent for the year 
against 30 per cent for the previous year. 
Exports went up by 186 per cent and imports 
by only 13 per cent. Debt-equity ratio has 
shown a steady rise from 20 per cent in 
1991-92 to 34 per cent in 1992-93 and 37 
per cent in 1993-94, though this is still 
lower than the industry average which is 
around 96 per cent. Short-term bank 
borrowing to inventories ratio has gone 
up from 24 per cent in 1991-92 to 51 per 
cent in 1993-94. Sales to total assets ratio 
has risen from 87 per cent in 1991-92 to 
101 per cent in 1993-94. Sales to gross 
fixed assets ratio has shown a steady 
increase from 211 per cent in 1991-92 to 
217 per cent in 1992-93 and 254 per cent 
in 1993-94. Remuneration to employees 
has come down from 59 per cent in 
1991-92 to 52 per cent in 1992-93 and 51 
per cent in 1993-94. 

Production of asbestos cement products 
went up by 33,230 mt. Production and sale 
of mill boards! moulded thermal insulation 
articles, jointers and thermal insulation 
products (refractories) were satisfactory. 
The heavy engineering division has been 
doing well ana steps to further improve the 
division’s performance are being planned. 
Production and sales of crushers, screens 
and pumps did well. The company has 
entered into a technical tie-up with 
Mogensen Technology AB of Sweden to 
manufacture special screens, sizers and 
feeders. 

As a step towards backward integration 
the company is planning to set up a 
cement grinding unit with a capacity of 
60,000 mt per annum at Jasidih in Bihar. 
Production is to commence in the current 
year. 

CRISIL has assigned the highest rating 
of PH for the company’s commercial 
paper. 

The company incurred an expenditure 
of Rs 86 lakh on R and D activities in 
1993-94 which is 13 per cent more than 
in the previous year, liie thrust continues 
to be on improving existing processes, 
updating and upgrading technology, 
development and evaluation of alter¬ 


native raw materials and import substitu¬ 
tion with a view to reducing cost of 
produaion. 

PARKE-DAVIS 

Accent on R and D 

ParkeOavis (India), engaged in the manu¬ 
facture of bulk drugs and formulations and 
consumer products, fared well in 1993-94 
with net sales going up by 7 per cent, 
operating profit by 9 per cent and net profit 
by 7 per cent. Margins would have been 
even higher but for a 14 per cent increase 
each in taxation and depreciation and a 9 
per cent rise in interest charges. There was 
also a 15 per cent decrease in other income. 
The company has announced a dividend of 
35 per cent. Exports went down by 16 per 
cent and imports by 60 per cent. 'Hie debt- 
equity ratio has been fluctuating: it was 
24 per cent in 1991-92, dropped to 1 per 
cent in 1992-93 and rose to 19 per cent in 
1993-94. Short-term bank borrowings to 
inventories ratio declined from 19 percent 
in 1992-93 to 8 percent in 1993-94. Sundry 
creditors to current assets ratio was 33 per 
cent, which is higher than the industry 
average (26 per cent). Another notable 
feature is the steady decrease in re¬ 
muneration to employees from 61 per cent 
in 1991-92 to 52 per cent in 1992-93 and 
49 per cent in 1W3-94. 

Sales of chloramphenicol products were 
adversely affected due to tlie continued 
dumpingofL-Base which is an intermediate 
drug for chloramphenicol by China at low 
prices. The company exports its products 
mainly to Philippines, Sri Lanka, Germany. 
Hong Kong and Nepal. With the lifting of 
trade barriers with South Africa the 
company now plans to expand its market 
there. Hie basic drugs and formulations 
manufactured by the company are ba.scd 
on know-how provided by Parke-Davis of 
the US. The company's Research and 
Development department also maintains 
continuous interaction with Warner- 
Lambert of the US for advice and technical 
assistance. Extensive work has been carried 
out to indigenise processes relating to 
manufacture of formulations. The company 
incurred an expenditure ot Rs 51 lakh on 
R and D in the year under review, 10 per 
cent more than in the previous year, with 
the emphasis on development of new 
formulations and products, reformulation 
of current products to meet international 
quality standards, innovation of packaging 
materials and development of import 
substitutes. These R and D efforts have, 
it is claimed, helped the company to 


penetrate into export markets and also 
improve productivity. 

NICHOLAS nRAMAL 

Eiqiaiided Capacity 

Nicholas Piramal India, flagship company 
of the Ajay Piramal group, has done well 
with net sales going up by 22 per cent, 
operating proflt by 39 per cent and net 
profit by 67 per cent in 1993-94. Net . 
proftts would have been higher but tor the 
rise in depreciation and interest charges by 
21 and 20 per cent, respectively, while 
other income declined by 13 per cent. Net 
profits were sustained because ot a 69 per 
cent decrease in taxation. The company 
announced a dividend of 22.5 per cent tor 
the year, compared to 25 per cent in the « 
previous year. Exports ro.se nearly six¬ 
fold. Debt-equity ratio has come down 
from 94 pei cent in 1991 -92 to 81 per cent 
in 1992-93 and 25 per cent in 1993-94. 
'This IS low compared to the industry average 
(96 percent). Short-tcim bank borrowings 
incrca.sed from 5K per cent in 1992-93 to 
68 percent in 1993-94 which is higher than 
the industry average (48 per cent). The 
sundf y creditors to curient assets ratio has 
been steadily declining from 12 per cent 
in 1991-92 to 10 per cent in 1992-93 and 
5 percent in 1993-94, which is much lower 
than the industry average ot 26 |>er cent 
Both turnover ratios (sales to total assets 
and sales to gross tixed assets) arc below 
the industry average. 

The company's pharma division con¬ 
tinued to perform well, de.spite .severe , 
competition. Profitability increased as the 
Pithampur plant commenced production. 
The company continues to lay emphasis on 
training programmes for all personnel, 
particularly in the areas of selling and total 
qualitymanagemcnt.Thegla.ssdivision saw 
its 18 tpd Borosilicatc glass plant commence 
commercial production, thus doubling the 
vials manufacturing capacity. It also 
entered the new market for USPtype III vials 
required primarily tor large life-saving 
injectibles. Production at the recently 
expanded sodalime amber bottle 
manufacturing plant increased substantially 
during die year. 

The company recently entered into a 
joint venture agreement with Allergan of 
USA which is a leading manufacturer of 
ophthalmic products. The glass division's 
modernisation and relining of the 15 tpd 
vials -manufacturing plant are at an 
advanced stage of completion and 
commercial production is due to start 
shortly. 
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Hyderabad Parfca-Devla NichoIa» Mahorariilra Kaourte 

Pmancfol indtcatOK ludaatrieg ______ Pjrwiial Scooters _ Chemicals 

Motth March March March Match Match March March March March 

1994 1991 1994 1993 1994 1993 1994 1993 1994 1993 


Incamc/appropriatioak ^ 

1 Net sales 

2 Value of pioduction 

3 Other Income 

4 Toud imftHif 

5 Raw matenals/stores ami spares 
consumed 

6 Other manufacturing expenses 

7 Remuneration to employees 
X Other expenses 

9 Oi>eiaung profit 

10 Interest 

11 Cwtt prtifa 

12 Depreciation 

n Profit hefote tax 

14 Tax provision 

15 Pioflt after tax 

16 Dividends 

17 Retained pmht 
Liabilities/assets 
IX Paid-up capital 

19 Reserves and suiplus 

20 Long term loans 

21 Shoii term loans 

22 OI winch bank borrowings 
21 Oioss hxed assets 

24 Accumulated depreciation 

25 Inventoiies 

26 Total asscts/liabiliiits 
MisceUaneoux items 

27 Excise duty 

2K Gross value added 

29 7oul loreign exchange income 

10 lotaT toieign exchange outgo 

Key financial and performance ratios 
J1 Turnover latio (sales u> total assets) (9() 

32 Sales to total net assets (%) 

33 Gloss value added to gross fixed 
assets (%) 

34 Return on investment (gross profit 
to total assets) (%) 

35 Gross profit to sales (gross margm) (%) 

36 Operating profit to sales (%) 

37 P^it before lax to sales (K) 

3Sv Tax provision to profit before tax (%) 

39 Profit after tax to net worth 
(return on equity) (%) 

40 Dividend (%) 

41 Earning pot share (Rs) 

42 Book value per share (Rs) 

43 P/E ratio (based on latest and 
eorresponding last year’s price) 

44 Debt-equity rabo (adiusled for 
revaluation} (%) 

45 Short term bank borrowings to 
inventories (%) 

46 Sundry creditors m sundry debtors .(%) 

47 Total remuneration to employees 
to gross value added {%) 

4S Total remuneration to employees 
to value of pnduotion (%) 

49 Gross fixed assets formation (%) 

50 Orosvth m invemones (%) 


20065 

16342 

12275 

11377 

10611 

20429 

17228 

11693 

12039 

11022 

629 

671 

89 

105 

196 

21058 

17899 

11782 

12144 

II2I8 

11468 

9782 

2306 

2593 

4256 

956 

689 

2767 

3363 

1032 

2469 

2275 

1793 

1782 

1250 

3442 

2679 

3138 

2786 

1974 

2723 

2474 

1778 

1620 

2706 

1290 

1459 

167 

153 

440 

1431 

1014 

1634 

1488 

2266 

424 

346 

132 

IIS 

524 

1009 

668 

1519 

1370 

1742 

350 

103 

811 

710 

50 

659 

565 

708 

660 

1692 

250 

173 

422 

362 

282 

409 

392 

286 

298 

1410 

717 

717 

1205 

1205 

1519 

7341 

6949 

1203 

917 

14383 

3023 

2617 

459 

28 

4105 

1883 

3556 

181 

873 

2790 

3788 

3461 

151 

466 

1759 

7892 

7531 

2053 

1973 

10303 

3588 

3167 

1156 

1052 

2093 

7392 

6397 

1822 

2411 

2585 

19734 

20816 

5022 

Sill 

25640 

642 

1870 

1410 

1368 

0 

4776 

4301 

3622 

3431 

3992 

613 

229 

175 

211 

323 

3881 

3400 

313 

563 

402 

101 7 

78 5 

244 4 

222 6 

41 4 

134 1 

118 1 

402 7 

376 3 

465 

60 5 

57 1 

176 4 

173 9 

38 7 

73 

49 

32 9 

29 1 

88 

7 1 

62 

135 

13 1 

21 4 

136 

IS 1 

14 5 

14 2 

25 5 

50 

4 1 

12 4 

120 

164 

34 7 

154 

53 4 

SI 8 

29 

82 

74 

29 4 

31 1 

106 

35 00 

30 00 

35 00 

30 00 

2'»50 

9 19 

7 88 

5 88 

5 48 

11 14 

lOi 5 

95 8 

200 

17 6 

104 7 

18 5 

18 1 

43 4 

SI 1 

521 

. 415 

38 1 

19 1 

1 3 

25 8 

51 2 

541 

83 

19 3 

68 0 

504 

516 

83 2 

137 1 

45 2 

517 

529 

49 5 

519 

31 3 

121 

13 2 

15 3 

148 

113 

4.8 

20 

41 

19 3 

33 0 

156 

91 

-244 

484 

23 9 


8648 

13335 

11938 

15020 

12159 

8961 

13392 

11972 

15115 

12187 

227 

1287 

1349 

218 

324 

9188 

14679 

11321 

15333 

12511 

3851 

11174 

10269 

5246 

4252 

899 

no 

98 

4517 

3737 

980 

453 

438 

1102 

1049 

1523 

788 

575 

1917 

1610 

1935 
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MAHARASHTRA SQOOVBRS 


pebiMubtShue 


A Bi(M Sroup company having a technical 
coIlAoration agreement with Btyig Auto 
for die manufacture of ‘Priya’ and 'Bi^aj- 
Super’ range of tcooterg, Maharashtra 
Scooters has performed wdl in 1993-94, 
notching up a9.78 percent rise in net profit 
on a 11.7 pm cent rise in net s^es. The 
improvement in the company's bottomline 
was mainly due to a sharp fall in interest 
' charges which in turn can be partly 
attributed to the reduction in debtors from 
10.6 per cent of net sales to 3.3 per cent. 
Net profit would have been even higher but 
for the rise in depreciation (11 per cent) 
and tax provision (23 per cent). Encouraged 
by its performance the company declared 
a 30 per cent dividend, compared to the 
previous year's 2S per cent. Debt-equity 
ndio is very low compared with the industry 
average (9S per cent). While (he sales to 
total asset ratio (80 per cent) is comparable 
with the industry average (86 per cent), the 
sales to gross fixed assets ratio (1.347 per 
cent) is much higher than the industry 
average (129 per cent). Growth of in vmitory 
has shown sharp fluctuations in the past 
three years, being 70 per cent in 1991-92, 
S per cent in 1992-93 and 33 per cent in 
IM3-94. Remuneration to em^oyees has 
steadily come down in the past three years 
from 31 percent in 1991-92 to 27 percent 
in 1992-93 and 23 per cent in 1993-94. 

Despite recessionary trends in the two¬ 
wheeler industry in the first half of 1993- 
94, the company managed to increase 
production of scooters from 101,048 in the 
previous year to 104,633. The company 
also managed to record its highest ever 
sales of scooters at 104,399 as against the 
previous year’s 101,031 and managed to 
capture a 60 per cent share of the scooters 
m^et. For the first six months of the 
current year. Maharashtra Scooters has 
recorded a net profit ot Rs 6.6 crore on net 
' sales of Rs 87.7 crore. 


KANORIA CHEMICALS 


Eiqiansion Programme 

Kanoria Chemicals and InduMries, the 
flagship company td* the S S Kanoria group, 
has done well in 1993-94 with net tales 
going up by 23 per cent, operating profit 
by 37 per cent and net profit by 132 per 
cent. Decrease in depreciation by 31 per 
cent was nullified by increase in interest 
burden by 48 per cat. Other income also 
decreased by 32 pw cent The company 
announced a dividend of 25 per cent for 
the year. Exports fell by 64 per cent and 
hnpM were down by 38 per cent. Debt 


equity rkio stood at 64 per oetd. The 
tunmver rados (sales to total assert and 
sides to gross fixed assets) were 78 per cent 
and 79 per cent comijfered to the industry 
avenges of 89 per cent and 12^ pm' cent, 
respectively. The net {sofit to sales, ratio 
has risen in the past three years from -3 
per cent in 1991-92 to 3 per cem in 1992- 
93 and 6 per cent in 1993-M. Remuneration 
to employees came down to 30 per cent 
in 1993-94 from 81 per cent in 1991-92. 

The company is undertaking a major 
expansion whereby it will set up a captive 
power plant in Renufcoot where it has one 
of its production unite. The power plant 
will have a capacity of 25 MW and will 
be coal based and its cost is estimated at 
Rs 94 crore. At present tiie company is 
buying electricity from the UP State 
Electricity Board at a cost of Rs 2.53 per 
unit, but after the completion of the captive 
power project it will generate electricity at 
a cost of 80 patse per unit. In addition to 
this the company is planning to set up a 


wind-basud power plant in GujMfut to food 
itt AnUeshwarfac^. The capacity of the 
pentaerythritol plant is being expanded to 
4,(X)01|^ from 3,000 tpa. The capacity of 
the lindane pesticide plant is being 
expanded to 1,485 tpa from 660 1 ^. The 
faexamine plant is to be expanded to 4,000 
tpa from 2,000 tpa. The formaldehyde 
limit's capacity is also to be increased to 
49,500 tpa from 33,000 tpa. Caustic soda 
capacity is being expanded by 10,000 tpa 
and use of membrane cell tephnolt^ is 
being introduced in this regard. As a part 
of vertical integration, the company is 
investing Rs 14 crore to srt up a bulk drug 
plant in Ankleshwar. The drugs will be 
acetaldehydes-based, which the company 
already manufactures. Anil Synthetics is 
the company's textile division; earlier the 
company had planned an arrangement 
whereby it would be transferred to Aekta, 
but this has been abandoned and the 
company plans to continue praduciion and 
export of textiles. * 
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KANixm nQrajEcn(M<is 


EXBdraiqr, Public Sectm* 
and PubUc Policy 

ArunGhoali 

Let us examine Hie currently fashionabie proposition that the public secUtr 
is by defuution inefficient wiHi reference to ^ postal services, an 
important segment of the public sector. 


ONE of the fashionabie thin^ to say these 
days is that the public sector is, by definition, 
inefficient. Without into a polemical debate 
on the subject, let us examine the proposi¬ 
tion with reference to an important segment 
of the public sector—one vital to the proper 
functioning of not only the economic system 
but of civic life generally — the postal ser¬ 
vices 

While alt costs have escalated, the 
government, seemingly in the intere.sts of 
the less affluent sections of society, have 
pegged down the price of the post card to 
IS paise That would not cover the cost of 
even the stationery, let alone the cost to the 
postal services — and therefore to the 
taxpayer — of collecting, sotting, trans¬ 
porting and delivering the ubiquitous post 
card. Some time back, the total cost of 
delivery of every letter to the postal 
authonties was stated to be one rupee (per 
card or inland letter oi envelope) This is 
the pnee of an envelope today. The above 
esumatc ot cost may be expected to have 
escalated of late to, let us say, Rs 1.25 per 
card (or inland letter or envelope). The exact 
figure is not material, what is material in the 
present context is that the real cost of a post 
card — to the postal authorities — is signi¬ 
ficantly higher than its nominal price to the 
user. (Today, not even the meanest beggar 
would be satisfied with a 15 paise aim.) 
Meanwhile, and interestingly, the money 
order charges — the MO being used exten- 
sivdy by the less affluent sections of the 
people, like migrant workers sending 
monthly remittances to their families back 
htnne, in their villages—have been increased 
significantly, the minimum charge now being 
Rs S, with the money order charges being 
Rs 5 pm- hundred rupees (cir part thereoO 
remitted. The fact that a mon^ order usually 
takes something like one month to reach — 
which is somewhat understandable for 
remote, isolated villages, and perhaps not 
even then — and diat meanwhile the postal 
authorities enjoy the interest on the amount 
remitted (widch, calculamd at 12 per cent 
per uinum which isavidlahie to savers under 
diverse National Savings Schemes, amounts 
to I pa cent per month, or one rupee per 
hundred rupees sent by MO), over and above 


the money order charges. (Incidentally, the 
MO form has a fee equal to the price of a 
post card.) 

This IS not-to crib about the MO charges, 
which are higher than what the affluent 
would pay for transf«ring money through 
a bank. This is merely to state that die poor 
use the MO form more frequently than the 
post card. 

Let us examine who the user of the highly 
subsidised post card is. It is nor the poor, 
they hardly write, because the recipiem of 
the post card (in the villages) would be by 
and large illiteride, waidng only for the 
monthly remittance by money order, with 
a few lines scribbled in the short space 
allowed in the money order form. At one 
stage, the post card was heavily used by 
firms for advertising their wares (or their 
services), though lately, even the firms have 
switched over to their own (ivinted) inlaid 
letter, or even to die one rupee oivelope. 

To know the principal users of the post 
card, one has to watch Doordarshan. Only 
one such programme, ‘^irabhi’, gets a few 
lakh post cards every wedc (more than S lakh 
IS the usual number). Week after week, there 
is a question; and by and large, the question 
IS quite simple. The viewers are invited to 
send their replies, with a lottery (with 
currently fivepnzK)forfive ‘lucky* winners. 
The programme insists that rqdies should 
be sent only by post card; and evo^ week, 
there are upwards of 5 lakh post cards sent 
in answer to the question raised in the TV 
programme. 

This is not the only quix programme to 
solicit replies by post card; diereaienuinaous 
others, not tmly on die two mam channels 
of Doordarshan but now on other satellite- 
based programmes Oike the Zee TV). They 
ail seek to attract viewers through the 
weekly ‘lottery’; it cosU the viewm a mere 
IS paise, and the ptixe is quite attractive: 
free airUne tickets for two, free stay hi a five- 
star hotel for two days for two persons, or 
a moped, (MT free purchases of up to Rs 5,000 
from someofEcialhandloom stores network; 
for the samilite TV, free air tickets to Hong 
Kong, Suigiqnie. Let us assume (conser- 
vativdy) dun OR average there am some 3 
lirich such post cards daily. (Some prD- 


grunmes tike ‘Ttimlng Point’ do not even 
indicate the number of replies received; 
nobody counu them, nobody reads all the 
intelligent ‘questioiu asked’ by post card; 
tmly a few are {ticked randomly for re[tiy, 
and the ‘winners’ — that is, the lucky ones 
whose cards are picked are given free 
subscriptions for some journals.) 

On the assumption of 3 lakh post cards 
per day, the total number of post cards used 
pa year by TV viewers (of diverse TV 
programmes) would be 1,095 lakh pa year, 
and assuming the loss, to the postal 
authorities, to be cme rupee per post card, 
the loss on this account alone would be some 
Rs 11 crore per year. 

That is not the only loss. Because of the 
heavy accumulation of such post cards, all 
other mail gets delayed. The general pultiic 
suffers. After all. we do not yet have electronic 
mail sorters; and these post cards originate 
from all parts itf the country, imposing an 
unnecessary burden on sorters at llie 
originating post office, on postal baggage, 
on the plane services and the Railway Mail 
Service, on the sorting apparatus at the 
receiving end. 

So the question arises; why should the 
posad authorities subsidise such activities 
(as a ‘lottery' for lucky wmnras)? Indeed, 
one can ciairo that since pnzes ate beii^ 
offered to a few lucky wiimos. the answers 
for such quix programmes should be sem 
only mtdasomt specialcover(ammg,say, 
Rs 5 each, not even by the ontinary one 
ru{>ee |> 0 Btal envelofie). 

Three basic issues arise from tiie (rather 
long) example cited above. The pnmonems 
of economic reform have been crying 
themselves hoarse about: (a) tiie need to 
avoid covert subsidies, and in particular, to 
charge ecommiic prices fm all goods and 
services, in order to ehminale waste; and 
(b) the inefficiency of the public sector, and 
therefore the need to ‘privatise‘ as many 
economic activities as possible. (Incidentidly, 
the UK has recently debated and given up 
the idea of privatising the postal services in 
Britain.) In India, the issue has not even been 
debated, but part privatisation has tong been 
introduced with the ‘courier services’ being 
accorded the freedom to operate exclusive 
privme postal services. Whm was eariier 
informally in operation between Bombay 
andAhmedabad—anovemi|ht mail service, 
including transmittal of money between 
businesses — has now become a legally 
lecognisedandpopulariy apftiauded ‘express 
communiemion service’ throughout India. 

Business houses today have much easier 
transmittal facilities(ofbwiness information) 
thfoui^ the FAX: and increasingly, the prim 
media ate also manning to use this facility. 
If busmessmen want to send documents via 
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special CQurier services, that is their own 
affair. But, with tte deliberate privatisation 
ol part of the functions of the postal 
^e^vices — by way of transmittal of letters 
anl parcels—a number ot evils have already 
crept in: and many users are known to have 
bera cheated by unreliable, essentially fly- 
by-night operators. But that is not the mam 
issue. The main issues are three-fold. 

Before we enunciate the issues, it should 
be clarified that the Indian postal service 
remains, to this day, the most extensive and 
the roost efficient in the whole world. In 
Europe, ordinary mail — sent by post — 
takes weeks to be deli veted. Nowhere in the 
world do we have mail delivered to every 
home. If you live in the suburbia, you 
maintain a post box number and you have 
to collect your mail from the post office. 
Despite many hiccups — occasioned by the 
government’s obduracy and ill-advised and 
unreasoned stance belittling public services 
and praising all counterpart private services 
as more efficient—the I ndian postal services 
are still reasonably efficient, reasonably well 
run; though demoralisation isceitainly setting 
in as a natural result of the crass attitude of 
many leaders in government 

Let us get to the three main issues. First, 
why should the government permit such 
wasteful (and totally unnecessary) pressure 
on an (otherwise) efficient public service, 
by deliberately putting on the postal 
authorities the buidrai of carrying lakhs of 
avoidable junk mail daily'.' For, it is 
Doordarshan which is primarily respoasiblc 
for this situation; and the satellite TV 
networks are merely following the lead given 
by Doordarshan, Secondly, why should this 
wholly absurd—and middle class-onented 
— facility be so heavily subsidrsed? Why 
should the government not only encourage 
but subsidise the lottery system through the 
official media? This at a time when govern¬ 
ment spokespersons are at pains to question 
all covert subsidies even on education and 
health services. 

Finally, when the Indian postal services 
are dubbed as ‘inefTicieni' (b^ausethey run 
at a loss) one has to ask, what is the definition 
of eflficiency? 

Needless to say, the test of efficiency is 
not profitability; the test of efficiency rests 
with the quality of service and its cost. 
Profitability is a inunction of the price charged; 
and highly inefficient producers (in a 
monopolistic situation) may be making 
handsome profits. That docs nut make them 
efficient: timt is a reflection of theirmonopoly 
position and power. The postal services in 
India are no longer the paragonof efficiency, 
as they once were, but then what does one 
expect when they are repeatedly ttescribed 
as inefficient by their own masters? 

That does not imply that loss-making by 
the postal services is justified. As would be 
easily seen, the losses of the postal aulhbrities 


ariseessemially from the ili-adviied pridini, department of the govenummt. Awt to (bis 
of some services, the more so because the day, no one in government has said a Word 
post card—initially intended to he used by about the wholly wasteful! and unnecessUry 
the poor — is being heavily misused. And use—in fact, tniause would be a better word 
the misuse originates from another of the postal ;iervice$. 
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COMMENIAKir 


NBWDCLM 

Economic Rrform after the 
ESecticHi Debade 

BM 


After the election debacle in Andhra and Karnataka, the'votaries of 
economic ‘r^orm’ are advising Narusimha Rao to re-package his 
economic policies before the next round of assembly elections and the 
Lok Sabha elections in Clearly, such manipidation of the 
democratic process and subsequent repudiation of political promises 
and commitments b essential to the reforms. 


TMH results ot the latest round of elec¬ 
tions, especially in Andhra Pradesh and 
Karnataka, have been stunning for the 
Congress Party. Their implications for the 
policies and performance of the party and 
Its government at-the centre are bound to 
be far-reaching The attempt by the prime 
minister, the political bureaucratic cotene 
ovci which he presides and the managed 
media to deny this truth is indeed pathetic. 
Those who still glibly talk of a Congress 
icvival and strengthening of the position 
ut Its leadership, in particular its president 
and the pnme minister, arc really barking 
up the wrong tree. The only valid 
interpretation of the results of these 
elections is that popular will has rejected 
the economics and politics of the so-called 
structural adjustment programme for the 
Indian economy. The disastrous 
consequences of the policy aimed at 
subserving the justness and strategic 
interests of a handful of the developed 
countries, especially the US, and emascu¬ 
lating the domestic impulses for the growth 
and regeneration of the Indian economy 
have now become palpable for the mhss 
of the Indian people. 

The political scenario has been tense right 
from the start of Narasimha Rao’s innings 
as the head of the Congress minority 
government. The polity and even civic order 
have suffered gravely in the last three and 
a half years. It is neither fortuitous nor 
surprising, dierefore, diat the electorate is 
keen to opt for alternative policies. A coali¬ 
tion of political forces based on a clear 
identification with economic and social 
intenestsofdifTerent segments of society and 
their due representation in the organs of 
governance has assumed great importance. 
Those who treat with disdain this popular 
urge and consider that it will hurt ‘political 


stability ’, repudiate in fact democratic values 
and norms. 

The political environment as it is unfolding 
is, therefore, giving rise to novel 
combinations and coalitions of political 
parties and personalities. ITie victory of the 
Mulayam Stngh-Kanshi Ram combination 
in UP last year was notable. The sweeping 
victory of the TDP in Andhra Pradesh is 
another manifestation of this process. The 
revival of the Janau Dal has been widely 
perceived to be significant. The bid for 
power is certainly a central issue in politics. 
This assumes positive dimensions because 
political parties and personalities have begun 
to articulate the interests and aspirations of 
their constituents. Regional pulls and 
pressures as well as communal, caste and 
ethnic conflicts are bound to influence the 
processes of political realignments. The 
Congress Party led by Narasimha Rao has 
committed itself to an open door policy for 
multinational corporations and to pandmng 
to the interests of the upper classes. This is 
indeed the content of its economic reforms 
programme. So what is needed is change in 
the content and direction of policies. 
Liberalisatirm which may be acceptable if 
it means weakening of political and 
bureaucratic controls and relations is one 
thing; but the so-called liberalisation policy 
of this government has in practice meant 
freedom for unchecked exploitation of 
India’s natural resources, labour and 
consumers by vested interests, foreign and 
Indian, even as bureaucratic and political 
manipulation and corruption have assumed- 
menacing dimensions. The refiual by the 
Congress after the latest round of assembly 
elections to respond positively to the 
inoperative of change in economic ptdicy 
and the attemfns to raise diversionary 
explanations for the electoral debacle 


means that those who occupy positions of 
power will resort mcieasinj^y to intrigw, 
manipulation and authontarian methods to 
retain power. The trends in this direction 
have sdready become manifest and are likely 
to become marked in the coming year and 
a half before the general elections to the Lok 
Sabha. The tirade against dissidence within 
the Con^ss Party and die denunciation of 
‘populist politics’ of the opposition patties, 
even as the ruling party is preparing to 
launch populist programmes, underline this 
position. 

The prime minister in his lacklustre 
campaign for the asseinbiy elections, once 
he sensed defeat, rejected the position that 
the results of the Elections would be a 
reflation on his government’s economic 
policies though, to begin with, he had claimed 
that he was seeking votes for his policies 
at the centre. To persist with this positKin 
is bound to be dangerous. The only way die 
worsening of the domestic ecomnny and 
India’s international relations can be avoided 
is for the government to respect 
accountability and democratic norms. That 
NarasimhaRao, who was the star campaigner 
of his party, is not willing to do so must have 
implications for and repercussions on bis 
leadership of tie party and the policies he 
stands for. It would be a grave error for 
opposition parties to be influenced by the 
soiled ‘repackaging’ ot Rao’s policies 
and style of functioning. They must sharpen 
their response to economic and social issues 
and intervene effectively. The opportunity 
has arisen for a meaningful realignment of 
social and political forces on the basis of 
clearly delineated development commitmems 
which concern mass welfare and economic 
progress on healthy, self-reliant lines. 

It is often said that hard decisions have 
to be taken to cope with problems. However, 
hard decisions ^ways hurt. The question is 
whom would or should they hurt in India’s 
increasingly differentiated society. It is not 
fortuitous that the competing claims on the 
meagre surpluses availiAile in the economy 
we causing widespread social unrest. The 
ongoing tussle for hegemony among dif¬ 
ferent layers of business inteVests and their 
hangers-on among the middle class 
intelligentsia and the rich farmer lobby, 
increasingly finding articulation through 
mainstream political parties, has sought to 
push the deprived and exploited masses out 
of the reckoning in economic and political 
processes. This trend must be combated 
within ail parties. 

Since aftw the latest round of elections 
thenilittgpartyatthecentrehasbeenplungibd 
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itt turmoil md » tense of desperation has 
spread through the party, opportunities for 
political activity in tune widt the interests 
iffidlaBpirattonsofthe masses have increased. 
Facponat fights among leaders of the ruling 
party have comd into the open. The rival 
factions at war—the loyalists and dissidents 
— have idendfied themselves. Narasimha 
Rao has been reduced to the status merely 
of a faction leader. His leadership qualities 
are being openly questioned in the party. He 
IS being branded inside the party and in 
public as presiding over a corrupt political 
power structure, combined with ad¬ 
ministrative inefficiency and dithering 
when required to take haTO decisions. The 
possibility of a split, indeed splintenng, 
of the Congress is now very much on the 
agenda. 

After he formed the governmrat three and 
a half years ago, Rao embarked on a course 
which marked a break with the national 
consensus on economic, social, political and 
foreign policies. He never sought or pro¬ 
moted consensus behind his new policies. 
Secrmiveness, deviousness and obfuscation 
have characterised his functioning as prime 
minister. He has not hesitated to arrange 
unprincipled defections from apposition 
parties and use feuds within his own party 
to advantage for consolidating his position 
in the government and the ruling party. He 
has tried to reinforce, rather than dismantle, 
the highly centralised administration and 
party machine. In course of time he has been 
found out to be a small-time, wily politician, 
desperately trying to cling to office and not 
above succumbing to temptations of per¬ 
sonal gain and nepotism. His indefensible 
positions on the ATR on the stock market 
scam and on the sugar scandal have only 
emphasised this. These and other scandals 
can he related to the economic, social and 
political environment which has been 
created by the launching of the market- 
onenicd liberalisation policies. 

An ardent votary of the so-called eco¬ 
nomic reform programme had on the eve of 
the elections to the four state assemblies 
cited the examples of Argentina and Peru 
where those who had grabbed political power 
on ‘socialist slogans' had made a smart T)’ 
turn afterwards and successfully imple¬ 
mented World Bank/IMF policies for the 
‘reform' of their economies. He advocated 
a similar course for Rao to adopt and 
applauded his skill so far in managing the 
country’s political economy. What he and 
his like are now. after the Andhra and 
Karnataka elections, clamouring for is a 
better ‘packaging* of the reforms before the 
next round of assembly elections and the 
general elections in 1996. The point U that 


die eooiwmic reforms launched oiKka^chiress 
require the manipulation of the democratic 
process and rqmdiatton of promises and 
commitments. Tliose with a stake in the 
‘reforms’ are eagerly advising Narasimha 
Rao how to go about carrying out the task 
they have assigned to him. Committees have 
been set up m a hurry to design attractive 
‘populist packages’ without hurting the 
reform programne. What Rao’s advisors, 
however, miss is that, unlike in Argentina 
and Peru, the electorate in India, though 
depnved ahd k^ illiterate, has acquired, as 
part of the heritage of the national struggle 
for freedom, the awareness to see through 
such games and has demonstrated an 
uncanny ability to upset the calculations of 
double-talking politicians and their smart 
advisors. 

The middle classes who avidly hope to 
share some crumbs from the gains of the 
growth which multinational corporations are 
expected to engineer will continue to assert 
and enforce their unchallenged right to 
overiordship over those they hold in con- 


HSnpt as thh iscoinpetent aiui unqualifiecL 
They may notbe willii^tomakeany anMads 
to tiiose who inay be bypassed by the 
liberalisation and privatisation policies, it is 
not surprising that the agenda for 
electioneering for Rao was on the basis that 
he and his government alone eiyoyed the 
confidence of foreign investors; as he 
declared at election meetings, hecouid attract 
billions of dollars during “the day, at night, 
even at midni^t”. Rao is indeed obsessed 
with his access to dollars and cannot see that 
dollars are not whM the mass of the people 
want. The people want access to essential 
commodities and services at affordable 
prices in rupees. It means employment 
opportunities and a decent return for their 
hard labour. They want the gains of growth 
to be equitably shared. All this is not pos¬ 
sible under the present policy dispensation. 

Narasimha Rao has indeed reached the 
end of his tether when he dangles only 
dollars before the electorate A realignment 
of political forcc.s could take place at a 
dramatic pace 
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UCL IS a leader in the Indian cable 
mdastiy producing a wide range of cables 
and capacitors known by the brand name of 
Unstv’, ir collaboration with various mter- 
nationally le lowned pruicipals The range 
include'. Papv ^ Iw.iidted Cables, Speciality 
blast •CiencC.'" > ^ Cross Linked Polythene 
t ini' ^wcr and Instrumentation Cables 
ai Capacitors 


VTL was established in technical 
collaboration with Encsson Cables AB, 
Sweden, and manufactures a wide range of 
Polythene Insulated Jelly Filled 
Undeiground Telephone Cables in a wide 
range of standard conductor sizes with cable 
sues vaiymg from 10 pairs to 3600 pairs 


BLOL has entered into the field of 
telecommunication for the manufacture of 
Fibre Optic cables at its state of the art 
complex at Rewa (M.P) in a joint venture 
with world renowned Encsson Cables AB, 
Sweden The Fibre Optic cables are of 
international quality and meet all the 
requirements of the Department of 
Telecommunications and the Railways. 
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State’s Role in Women’s Empowarmrat 

F<m* Bettermr for Worse? 

In ^ three years since a fact-finding team enquired into the practices 
and poltaes of the Women’s Devdopment Programme of Reqasthein and 
pointed out the contradictions between its stated purpose and actual 
practice, conditions of work for its many ‘workers' have detenorated 
The progrcurune’s focus has imperceptibly shifted fiom empowerment of 
women to fmcmning as an extension programme for state policies 
especially those motivated by the New Economic Policy 


THE Women’s Development Programme 
(WDP) (Rajasthan) was started in 1984 with 
the main objective oi ‘empowering’ rural 
women Yet in December 1990 when 
sathms’ (village level workers) and rural 
women from Kekn Ajmer district tormed 
an independent women’s group Kekn 
Mahila Samooh and under its banner 
participated in the Calicut National 
Women s Conlerence their action met with 
strong dtsappi oval Irom the authonlies within 
WDP and as a consequence tive sathms 
ind a pracheta (co ordinator) were 
dismissed Women s gioups trom all over 
the country protested and in Apnl 1991 a 
faci-tinding team visiied Rajasthan (EPW 
Pebruary I 1992) Phe dismissal of the five 
women workers was a major point of coticei n 
hut It was also the starling point tor anal vsmg 
the experiences ol the functioning ot the 
WDP 1 he condicts and contradictions of 
this government run programme were 
sharpening, pointing to a need to generate 
a debate on the nature ol the state and its 
role in women s development The team met 
wilhsathins pracheus members of the Kekn 
Mahila hamooh, Mahtia Samooh Ajmer 
otticials ot IDARA and WDP Institute ot 
Development Studies, and the collector, 
Ajmer The report enttiled Development for 
Whom^ A Critique ofWornen s Development 
Programmer was brought out in October 
1991 Iwo focal points emerged First the 
WDP IS and should be considered a 
government organisation Therefore all 
workers under this programme should be 
given at least minimum wages, and work 
conditions, appointments and dismissals 
should follow entena and procedures laid 
down by law Attempts to whitewash 
exploitative service conditions and below 
subsistence level pay. by claiming workers 
to be ‘volunteers’ should be resisted 
Two the central principle ot the WDP is 
one of creating conditions in which rural 
women can discover themselves as active 
participants In the development process The 
basic premise being that the notion of 
development is the same for both the 
government and the people Using the 
progressive language, sjnnbols and idioms 
ol vanous movements the WDPtsanattempt 


to implement government plans under a 
progressive garb where programmes tor 
empowerment ol women are an essential 
component of strategies promoting 
population contiol So long as rebellion and 
discontent of women is at a local level and 
IS directed in challenging the local vested 
interests the government bureaucracy is 
helpful Some amount of consciousness 
raising and confidence building which helps 
women overcome some ot the constraints 
ol the feudal and patriarchal structures is 
considered necessary tor the women to 
accept government’s population control 
programme and/or any other such ’rational’ 
plans But the programme cannot, and will 
not tolerate women trying to control every 
aspect ot their lives including control of 
their fertility and sexuality 

The Ajmer expenence has shown that 
WDP has functioned as an extension of the 
government, taking forward the govern¬ 
ment s objectives and perspectives into the 
village and family The WDP has been 
successful in reducing people’s innate dis 
trust ot the state extending state control 
where the government had earlier failed 

Here we attempt to provide an update of 
itic events since 1991 and alsobneily outline 
life direction of WDP today, in the context 
ot the New Economic Policy 

Lecai Initiatives 

In May 1991, roughly one month after the 
visit of the tact-tinding team to Ajmer, the 
Tive sathms trom Kekn filed a joint wnt 
petition in the high court, challenging their 
termination order 'Thegroundson which the 
wnt was tiled was that the termination 
violated the basic pnnciplesofnaturaljusbcc, 
since the work itself was of a permanent 
nature ii did not justify termination, being 
workers the sathms came under the purview 
(rf^the Industrial Disputes Act, and that there 
was violationofthenghtto livdthood,ri{^t 
to work, and code of guarantee of public 
employnmnt In March 1992 the high court 
onkaed reinstatement of the five sathms and 
acknowledged the satbuts’ role m WDP as 
pivotal and referred to them as the backbone 
of the programme The court further ruled 


that the state govemmeot should frame 
guidelines and rides for the appointment and 
tmrmnation of die sathms It also mentioned 
that the authonties of the WDP had failed 
to fuimsh a reply despite issue of notices 
to this effect thiw limes Attheendof March 
1992these five sathms from Kekn gave their 
joimng report at the DWDA, Ajmer The 
application was not accepted Instead the 
state filed an application m the high court 
askmg for bme to comply with the court 
order on grounds tbm their point of view had 
not been heard and thm reinstatement of the 
five smhins had wide implications for the 
prograimne 

In September 1992 a contempt petition 
was filed on behalf of the five sathms and 
in December 1992the court ordered payment 
of wages till date of termiriation (>n the 
same day the state filed a special appeal 
against the reinsutcment mder in the high 
court double bench, on grounds that the 
clerk in charge of filing the reply on behalf 
of the state had misled the authonues and 
had since been suspended trom duty It 
repeated the argument of the earlier 
application, I e, since the reinstatement of 
tlw five sathms had nugor impiicationv for 
the programme as a whole, it was necessary 
that their point of view be also heard The 
appeal was admitted and the court issued a 
stay on the contempt petition tried by the 
sathms In February 19M an application was 
filed on behalf of the sathms to modify the 
stay order and to put up the case for an early 
hearing Since the special appeal tiled by tiw 
state had raised new grouiids such as die 
sathms’ status being that of a volunteer, 
there being no employer-employee relation¬ 
ship, etc, a rejoinder was filed on bdulf ol 
the sathms in June 1994 raising the mala fide 
intentions of the state and bringing the whole 
Calicut issue on record The case has now 
been put up final argument 

In March 1991 Kuan filed a wnt petition 
in the high court challenging her termination 
order of Fdbruaty IS, 1991 without stating 
anyreason OnMaiich2S,shereceivedastay 
order and joined duty In A|uil she was 
transferred from Kekn to Silora A second 
stay application was filed on the uanster 
order but was rejected Three months later 
Krran was transferred from Silora to the 
head office in Ajmo* and six months later 
she was transferred to Aram In Apnl 1992 
the state filed a reply wherp it said that 
Kuan's services had mu been terminated, in 
effect she was on a temporary tenure post 
and since tenure of her service had been 
completed she was not receiving further 
extension This was despite the tact that the 
extension order received by Kiran just before 
termination extended her service up to 
Fdbniary28,l99I In Apnl 1992and August 
1992 Kuan was given two office orders The 
first stated that her tenure of service had ut 
fact expired and now she was being allowed 
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to cominoe service because of the high comt 
Slay Older. Hut once the writ petition wu 
Qnally decided her services would cease 
4ith effect frotn April 1991. The second 
Older stated that on grounds of ctHnpienity 
of the court case Kiran would not be oititled 
to any leave. Fallowing this for a period of 
six months no leave was sanctioned and 
sanctioning of leave became a point of 
harassment. When Kiran was seriously ill 
and admitted in hospital the authorities 
asserted that her leave ai^ication had not 
reached them. They declarMl Kiran missing 
and the office peon was sent to her home 
to stick a notice on the door, which the 
neighbours did not allow. In December 1992 
the police was sent to her house to deliver 
an official teter and her family was harassed 
and the office accountant misbehaved with 
Kiran on the road when she was returning 
horn duty. An FIR was lodged against him. 
In March 1993 Kiran received notices under 
16cc and I7cc of the Rajasthan Service 
Rul^, on the grounds of absenting from 
duty, indiscipline, etc. She also received a 
notice under 86(1) RSR and in April 1993 
an Older was passed forfeiting her seven 
years service. In March 1993 a third stay 
application was filed on behalf of Kiran 
demanding leave, salary, etc, which has still 
not come up for hearing. 

In April I ^3 the WDPfiled an plication 
for vacating Kiran’s .stay order on grounds 
of indiscipline, unsatisfactory Job per¬ 
formance and bad service records, etc. It 
would be appropriate to mention that Kiran’s 
tour programmes were not approved to 
prevent her from performing her duty. A 
rejoinder has been filed by Kiran. In March 
1994 the WDP filed another application 
stating diatKiran’sstay order was infractuous 
as the post of prachetu had been advertised 
in September 1993, Kiran had not applied 
and hence it should be dismissed. A reply 
was filed on Kiran's behalf. On July 29 this 
year the high couft, in Jaipur, issued an order 
vacating the earlier stay order, withmit stating 
any reason. Kiran’sservicesonce again stand 
terminated, while the writ petition has now 
been put up for the final argument. 

WiA the shift in emphasis of the WDP 
activities there was a listening of control 
over the employees, and 1992 saw a series 
of arbitrary terminations of prachetas. 
According to the sp«;ial services rules 
governing the prachetas, the pracheta post 
IS a deputation post for a tenure of direc years 
at a time. However, a number of prachetas 
are fresh appointees. Ail prachetas have been 
appointedon a temporary basis and kept on 
a contract which is extended every three 
months. Since many of the prachetas had 
completed seven years of service the WDP 
authorities in 1991 advertised vacancies 
against the pracheta's posts Kid asked ail the 
prachetas to re-apply and appear again for 
interviews. The prachetas in Jaipur district' 
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immediately challengied the adveitisement 
in court and got a stay. In other districts the 
situation varied from prachetas reapplying 
and getting reselected, toindividual prachetas 
challenging the adveitisement. In Ajmer 
district one pracheta who did not reai^ly 
was terminate and two more who reapplied 
were dropped by the selection cmnminee. 
This phase witnessed a lot of mobilisation 
amongst the prachetas and also the 
registration of Uus pracheta union. 

Three types of cases were filed by the 
prachetas in the high court, viz, cases by 
individual prachetas, challenging their 
termimuion, and/ordemanding regularisation 
and other service benefits; joint petition by 
prachetas of one district challenging tlw 
advertising of vacancies against already 
occupied posts; a petitionby the All Rajasthan 
Pracheta Union, challenging the rules that 
govern theip. 

In September 1993 the Pracheta Union 
filed a writ petition (Rajasthan Subordinate 
Employees Union vs State of Rajasthan) in 
the high court, double bench. The petition 
challenged the validity of rule 7 of the 
Rajasthan Civil Service (Special Selection 
and Special Conditions of Service of Project 
Director, Project Officers and other officers 
in the Women's Development Project) Rules 
1984 - whereby the temporary appointment 
of the pracheta is for a tenure of three years; 
where employees of other government 
departments such as education, health, etc, 
are appointed on deputation and then reverted 
to their parent departments. The grounds on 
which the petition has been filed are that a 
large numbers of prachetas are fresh 
appointees with a period of continuous 
service of over seven years; the project being 
of a permanent nature; proper selection 
procedures being followed. It has been argued 
that articles 14,16and2l of the Constitution 
are being violated. 

Unionisaiion Sathins anu PKAcmnAS 

With the shift in emphasis of the 
programme activites within the WDP there 
was a tightening ol control, with the 
authorities increasingly asserting thmrpower. 
This resulted in a slowly growing protest on 
the part of the sathins. Awareness of rights 
as workers began to grow, along with the 
need to unionise. Even before the visit of 
a fact-finding team in March 1990 at 
Padampura Sathin Mela, for the first time 
a collective demand for an increase in the 
honorarium was raised, and as a consequence 
there was a raise in the sKhin’s honorarium 
from Rs 2(X) to Rs 250 for the first time. 
This step failed to satisfy the sathins, and 
a struggle to this effect continues, with the 
Bhilwara district sathins in the forefront. 

In 1991 aftertermination ofthefive sathins 
from Kdui, and later the visit of the fact¬ 
finding team, the authorities of the WDP 


laundedanrisfofonnptioAciURpaignagBilM 
MahUa Sunooh. Ajmer, arid MiMla Sanooh, 
Kdcii. An atmoS|Aere of foar was created 
with most sathinsin Ajni«'and other districts 
refusing to take an open stand on the Calicut 
issue. In the period that followed a number 
of informal meetings took place between 
representatives of Mahila Samooh, Ajmer, 
a few prachetas and the sKhins, to discuss 
their working conditions and rights as 
workers. The first initiative towards 
unionising came from Bhilwara district. In 
July 1992 K a Jajam in Pushkar (Ajmer 
district) all the sathins from Ajmm’ district 
to(4i an unanimous decision to unionise, 
individual contributions woe made to this 
effect and Kiran (pracheta) wasentrusted the 
task of establishing contact with the trade 
union leaders. The sathins were however 
immediately confronted by the authorities 
and were forced to give a written statement 
that they would not unioni-se and that Kiran 
had forcibly taken contributions from them. 
At the same Jajam the five terminated sathins 
from Kekri were physically pushed out. All 
this failed to thwart the unionisalion process, 
and de-spite the opposition of the authorities 
meetings Uxik place between the sathins and 
local trade union leaders. 

Procedures for registration were completed 
with the help of the Rsyasthan Karmachari 
Mahasangh, but later on seeingtheexperiemv 
of the Pracheta Union, help was taken from 
AKTTU, the trade union front of MCTI. In 
January 1993 the Ajmer di-stnct Sathin Union 
was registered, and a decision was udeen to 
retain its independent nature. At the first 
district level meeting in January 1993 the 
sathins resolved to spread the union to all 
other distnets covert by the programme, 
within the next six months. 

In July 1993 the first .state level Sathin 
Sammelan was organised in Jupur, with 
support from Autonomous Women's 
Organisations; many state and national level 
trade unions; Mazdoor Sanghs and peasant 
organisations. The charter of demands was 
formulated on the basis of the expcnenc^ 
shared by the sathins from different distnets 
The state and distnet level committees were 
elected and the constitution of the Ajmer 
distria union was amended to make it a 
Rajasthan level union. The union head-office 
was to remain at Ajmer. The Sammelan gave 
a call for a state level struggle to meet the 
demands of the sathins. To begin with a 
one-day dharana was staged at all district 
hcadquaiters. There was a public rally and 
a delegation of sathins gave a memo¬ 
randum for the govemor to the secretary 
inchaige. 

Between SeptembK-1993 and Ctecember 
1993 a series of dbaranas took place in the 
different districts. Id this pniod the union 
idso conducted enquiries into incidences of 
atrocities on the part of the authorities. One 
such incident was that of a sathin from 
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A|Mer (Hstrfct, Who had Ion her 
menud balanoe due to harassment. These 
issues were taken ttp with the authorities. In 
, the priori that ftrflowed a delegation of the 
sathins met the state minister for Women, 
Child and Nutrition; member of die National 
Commission fbr Women; and the chief 
minister of Rajksthan. Roughly a hundred 
MLAs from different districts were met and 
appraised with the sathins* problems. In 
April 1994 a dharana was organised outside 
the Vidhan Sabha. The sathins’ issue has 
received support from the press. It is now 
proposed to intmisify the struggle. 

Towards the end of the 80s, prachetas in 
different districts began asserting for better 
working conditions. This was around the 
tune when the emphasis of the WDP was 
shifting from grass roots issues, to 
implementation of government schemes, and 
the prachetas were rmw under pressure to 
fulfil population control and other targets 
and their work performance began to be 
judged through achievement of tangible 
results. The pracheta was caught between 
catering the community needs or succumbing 
to pressures from above. The Udaipur distnet 
prachetas were the first to unionise in an 
effort to put up a collective resistance to 
increasing pressure. Word spread to other 
districts and in March 1990 when all the 
prachetas met at the Padampura Sathin Mela 
a decision was taken to register a Rajasthan 
level union. Prachetas from Jaipur district 
were given responsibility of completing 
formalities. Few months later WDPorganised 
a state-level pracheta workshop in Jaipur 
where the director, social weilare secretary, 
representatives of state IDARA, IDS arid 
other women activists (who had played a 
crucial role in WDP) met the prachetas and 
tried to resolve their demands. 

In 1991 roughly seven years after the 
commencement of the WDP, the authorities 
wake up to the fact of the post of the pracheta 
being a tenure post, and that according to 
the existing rules the tenure of service of 
most pfachetas had expired. One after the 
other the pracheta poAs were advertised in 
the different districts and also prachetas .were 
asked to reapply. This led to the mobilisation 
of prachetas; registration of the state-level 
Pracheta Union and a series of court potions. 
The Pracheta Union was affiliat^ to the 
Rajasthan Karmachari Mahasai^h (Rathore 
group) in 1992 and its head office was at 
Jaipur. Around this time the WDP organised • 
a sute-level pracheta re-orientation. A 
dialogue took place between director, WDP 
and prachetas. The prachetas took this ■ 
oppwtunity to protest against excesses of 
the authorities, and demanded better service 
conditions as well as regularisation; and the 
fact that the rale govmiing their services 
were basically explmtative in nature. 

The situation in Ajmer district began to 
deteriorate with the |)roject director 
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iacteaiingly auertlng berpower. In August 
1992 all the prachetas of Ajmer toge^ier 
widi office staff gave a wri^ con^aint 
against the project director. In September 
1992 services of ttiree prachetas from Ajmer 
w«e terminated. After having nuqiplied in 
response to the advettisementAeee prachetas 
were drqiped by die selection committee on 
grounds that they did not iqgtalify according 
to merits. One had served WDP for eight 
years and other two for tluee yean. The 
constitution of the selectim committee was 
not in accordance with the rales wid the 
validity of its decision has been challenged 
in the high court. To protest against the 
termination all prachetas of Ajmer ^strict 
resorted to an indefinite dharana outsfa)^ the 
collectorate. Their main demands were 
reinstatement of theVhree prachetas and 
regularisation. The dhanuiAvw joined by 
the Kannachari Mahasangh*^}d Mahila 
Samooh, Ajmer. The dharanaNras given 
good coverage in the local press. It pul a 
lot of pressure on the authorities and within 
a week the director came to Ajmer to have 
adialogue, which yielded no results. By now 
prachetas from other diffticts were mobilised 
and on September 27,1992 a call was given 
for a stale-level dharana outside die Vidhan 
Sabha. However, authorities within WDP 
along with some women* $ group from Jaipur 
and Delhi gave a call to protest against the 
rape of Bhawri the sathin from Bhateri on 
the said date. Prachetas were given the task 
of mobilising sathins. The prachetas also 
rame under attack as thdr struggle for better 
working conditions, etc, was said to be 
motivated out of their selfish interests. This 
point was played upon by authorities within 
WDP and was made a source of tension 
between prachetas and sathins. Tliis was 
despite the fact that in some districts the 
prachetas had personally borne the bus fare 
of bringing sathins to Jaipur. The prachetas 
got no support and were not given space foi 
even a token protest. Their dharana was 
called off. 

On the October 2,1992the first state-level 
sammelan of the Pracheta Union was 
orgmiised in Ajmer. It was attended by 
pracheta representatives from all districts; 
members of the Rajasthan Karmachari 
Mahasangh; and members of Mahila 
Samooh, Ajmer, The sammelan demanded 
an immediate reinstatemmit of the three 
prachetas from Ajmer. A charter of demands 
was formulated and a decision was taken to 
expand the area of straggle, and shift the 
dharana from Ajmer to Jaipur. There was 
a certain amount of reservation regarding 
the shifting of the value of the dharana as 
some felt it would be difficult to sustain 
pressure from Jidpur. The month of October 
witnessed a series of dialoguei bmween the 
prachetas and the authorities, but there were 
no results. TTw pi^pchetas on their part gave 
a one-day dhanuui wtside the diiectorau 


fidlowed liy a tStamta at Radt OmpH 
Jaipur. A cidl Was given for continuing die 
struggle at the disteict level by organising 
distnet level protests. At the same time a call 
was given by the taitiiorities to intennfy the 
Bhawri Bhateri struggle and organise 
district and Panchayat Samiti level rallies. 
The prachetas got fully absorbed in tills 
issue. The Bhawri Bhateri issue had now 
come to the forefront and the prachetas* 
straggle receded into the badegre^. Whh 
pressure on the prachetas having increased 
their movement has not been able to pick 
up the same momentum. Most prachoas 
iteve opted for the line of least resistance. 
The union is at present fighting a case in 
the high (»urt. 

RespcwseofWDP 

The authorities within WDP have reacted 
strongly against unionisation, more so the 
Sathin Union, and have taken on the task 
of dismantling the union as a challenge. This 
was apparently clear at the time of the Saltiin 
Sammelan in July 1993, when an all rut 
effort was made in some districts to prevent 
the sathins from participating. The Sathin 
Sammelan evoked varied responses amongst 
the authorities from threats, to emotional 
appeals, to organising of meetings to ex plain 
tite concept of unionising. An effort was 
made to quesuon the integrity of the union 
leaders. 

A meeting to plan a counter strMsgy was 
organised in Kota and project directors from 
all districts attended. It was decided that 
from then on regular monthly meetings of 
the project directors would take place and 
the vemie rotated to cover each district by 
turn. An all out effoit was to be made tti', 
discredit the union leadership and also 
Mahila Samooh, Ajmer and MahilaSamooh, 
Kdcri; the concept of a management sup¬ 
ported unimi was to be floated; there was 
to be an increased effoit to build personal 
and emotional bonds; the conc^t of 
volunteerism was to be played upon; and a 
fear was to be inculcated that a demand for 
regularisation wou^ lead to closure of the 
programme. Suorig, militant sathins in 
leadership positions were Co be absorbed by 
the Ldc Jumbish Programme, and lists were 
to be prepared of illitoate and old sathins. 
Furtha recruitment of sathins was to stop 
and instead Mahila Samodis were to be 
fonned. 

In Ajmer district letters were sent to the 
husbands of ail the sathins asking them to 
allow the sathins to leave thdr homes only 
when tiiey reedved a Idter with the WDP 
official Mling which WDP wotid not 
be rasponsibie in case anything were to 
happen. Efforts were made to first terremse 
the sathin union leaders and later to buy 
them over by offering better job incentives. 
In order to break the unity of the sathins they 
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wen <»IM to wloc^ydly pardi^wte lA 
Lok Jumtriah IVograiiitoe for periods pp 
to IS days and given a per (Sem Rs SO. 
In a few districts regular incentives have 
Inm given in the form of loans, and gifts 
itim. 

One of the nuyor response of WDP has 
been the changing of Uie stnicture of tin 
progranune. This was ftrst announced in the 
govemii^ council meeting of Bara district 
in June 1993, where it is rqmrted in the 
minutes that the sathin’s post had been 
abandoned and that from thm on groups of 
women, i e, Malula Samoohs would be set 
up in each village, and instead of one sathin 
the group would now receive the sathin 
honorarium. From then on no new sathin has 
been sdected in any of the (hstricts. The post 
of sathin exists in 13 districts while the 
programmehBsbeenexpandedto21 districts. 
In districts where there are sathms, the 
required number of 100 per district is no 
longer being met. instead Mahlia Samoohs 
are being set up. Oistncts like Bara and 
Drausa have just six sathins each. Newer 
districts like Bikaner and Chum do not have 
a single sathin. 

There is also an effort to prevent the 
sathins from meeting in large numbers. 
District-level, jiyams are now a rare 
phenomenon, instead cluster meetinp of a 
small number of sathins are organised. In 
1994 for the first time on International 
Women’s Day there was no collective 
programme, instead die sathins were told to 
celebrate the programme in their own 
respective villages. There is an all out effort 
to sabotage union programmes. An attempt 
has also been made to use the prachetas 
against the sathins where all prachetas 
working against the union arebeing rewarded 
and vice versa, Prachetas supporting 
unionisation and standing up for their rights 
are being openly victimised. From 
unsophisticated and crude methods of 
harassment WDP seems to have learnt 
strategies which are more sophisucated and 
subtle and thus difficult to counter. They 
now seem to be using available management 
techniques against the workers. 

In the period following the visit of the 
fact-finding team there has been a bimant 
effort to clamp down on the IDARAs and 
render them ineffective withthe role of most 
IDARAs being limited to the bringing out 
of news letters, and reporting. In 1992 the 
salaries of all IDARA functionaries were 
frozen, i e, dwy were to recei ve a fixed salary 
with no inaements or allowances. A few 
specialists from a couple of districts 
challenged this in court, and asaconsequence 
had to face victimisation. Bhilwara district 
witnessed blatant victimisation. A campaign 
was launched againat IDARA speciriists, 
the IDARA budget was stopped and in the 
years 1993-94 no trainings or reorientations 
were allowed to be conducted. In fact the 


fDAilA spetialiri wto iiqt htfdtiMd^ltoy 
of the aaddnjqjams or other add videa, Prom 
March 1994 onwards even die salary was 
witidield. I^nally in June 1994in theabsoice 
of the IDARA specialist the entire office of 
the IDARA was shifted to the premises of 
the DWDA, Bhilwna, «id the mitire staff 
services were terminated, on the ground that 
the concerned NOOs no longer had 
responsibility for the district IDARA, the 
responsibility had been shifted to theDWDA, 
Bhilwara by the state authorities. Thus 
violating the basic concept on which WDP 
had been formulated, i e, IDARA bring the 
voluntary, ie, non-government element. 
Many of the IDARA specialists in other 
districts have recently been selected as project 
directors for the newer districts. 

When WDP was set up IDARA was the 
input of flexibility, creativity and 
innovativeness. Now there is no longer a 
need for these essoitial qualities There is 
a clear shift towards running WDP like a 
government programme with government 
•controls, the only difference being that the 
control now lies with women 

The concerns and fears raised by the fact¬ 
finding team representatives in 1991 now 
seem to have bixome a reality where the 
programme objectives are concerned. The 
programme has thus shifted from its earlier 
set goal of empowerment of women through 
raising of ground level issues to an extension 
of the state and its policies at the village 
level. There is now an open collaboration 


Art^fillpullIlM^ 

throat on (iepHlatiOB priidei. Wftli the 
strootoral adjuatment programme of the 
government and the anhouncement of die 
New Economic Policy the WDPhas become 
the main vehicle of transporting, 
communicating and inundating die villages 
with information and programmes that would 
promote the mwket interest. Specifically, a 
series of trainii^ for agriculture extension 
to promote modem agricultural methods and 
techmques and the use of fertilisers, pesticides 
and hylMd seeds have been organisi^ through 
WDP for rural women. Where population 
policies are concerned the Rajasthan health 
authorities are distributing through this net¬ 
work information supporting use of 
hazardous contraceptives such as Norplant 
and Net-en. In March 1994 the state IDARA 
organised a national workshop on the 
women's perspective on health and 
population policy In this meeting while lip- 
service was paid to the demands raised by 
the women’s movement the focus was to 
provide support for the government 
population control policy Following this 
meeting three zonal meetings have taken 
place with the sathins with asimilar objective. 
Promotion of government programnics and 
policies at the village level has naturally 
reduced the importance and pnmacy that 
was given earlier to local and village level 
issues. 

[Prepared by a representative of the SaUiin Union 
who IS also a member of Mahila Samooh, Ajmer ] 
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Four hundred million people make their lives in the basins of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra - Uvea conatralnad by poverty and Inextricably linked to the 
vagaries and limited development of these great rivsre. This book discusses a 
major factor which contributes to this poverty: the regional conflict which affect 
the plains surrounding these two rivers, it incisively analyses toe central 
qua^ons underlying more than four decades of dispute about the sharing of 
these waters briween India, Pakistan, Nepal and Bangladesh. 
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When a Ctnnmiinist Becomes Prime 
Minister (^N^kiI 

Aniradlu Gopta 


Whatever the future may hold, the historic significance of the recent 
elections in Nepal cannot be minimised. Not only is it the first time that a 
communist combination has come to form an elected government in the 
country but also, a healthy precedence has been set for the practice of 
parliamentary democracy by the king inviting the leader of the party with 
the largest number of seats, in a hung parliamera, to form the government. 


Historic SiONmcANCE 


“WHEN is a communist not a communist?” 
asks The Economist (December 3), and it 
supplies the answer, “Perhaps when he 
becomes prime minister of Nepal.” 

Perhaps. For the moment Manmohan 
Adhikan’s United Marxist-Leninist 
government (UML) faces an acute problem 
of survival. With 88 members in a house 
ol 205. It must explore every possible 
combination to secure a vote of confidence 
within .30 days of its inception (Novem¬ 
ber 29). If Adhikan succeeds, his 
government would make plans to stay in 
power as long as it could. If he fails, the 
house will be dissolved and the king will 
order another election within six months 
(Article 42.4), In the heat and dust of this 
pi occss, the Nepali voters may find out that 
the keeping and running of a multiparty 
democracy is an inordinately expensive 
business. At any rate, it makes one less sure 
about the future. 

It is certainly possible - and practical 
politics too - that in view of its minonty 
composition, the UML would not like to 
annoy its major rivals in the opposition. The 
Nepali Congress (NC), with 83 seats, would 
miss noopportunity to embarrass ordislodge 
it, if It can, with the support of the royalist 
National Democratic Party (NDP). In such 
anevoiiuality, much would of course depend 
on how the NDP weighs its own advantage 
It condemned Girija Prasad Koirata’s 
government because of its ‘soft policies' 
towards India. But it nurtures serious 
misgivings about the UML's theories on 
landreform. As members of" affluent 
landowning families, most NDP membefs 
takeadim view of any proposal diat promises 
fuitherfragmenutionofland. Suchaprocess, 
they hold, will neither bring rural 
employment nor improve productivity of 
the land. Nevtitheless, if they see that the 
UML is willing to water down its election 
pledge and act ‘very pragmatic' in its move 
to help the poor, they would avoid unsettling 
It too soon. After all, by just keeping low. 
the NDP has been able to quadruple its 
strength in parliament between 1991 and 
1994 (see the table). 


Whatever the future may hold, the historic 
significance of even a limited communist 
victory in Nepal cannot be minimised. This 
is the firs* time that a communist 
combination has come to form an elected 
government at the centre. And this, 
notwithstanding the innate resistance to 
anything new by a tradition-bound peasant 
society. The UML’s achievement far 
outweighs those of the Indian communists 
who could get into power vm (he ballot 
only at the state level. The contrast is too 
glanng to be ignored. Said CPI’s Rajya 
Sabha member. Chaturan Mishra, that 
Nepal's election results were an object 
lesson for Indian communists: “In Nepal, 
communists of all colours get together to 
achieve the present results. In India also 
the communist parties should unite” (The 
Times of India. November 23). More 
importantly, by inviting Adhikan. “as 
leader of the parly which holds the largest 
number of seats in case of a hung 
parliament", to form a ministry of his own. 
king Birendra has .strictly followed the 
piocedufe laid down in the constitution 
(Article 42.1-4)..Apart from being bold, 
the decision has set a healthy precedence 
for practice of parliamentary democracy in 
Nepal. Contrast this, again, with the panic 
the Indian establishment had shown when 
the communists were elected for the first 
time to rule Kerala. It took no more than 
two years for the Nehru government to get 
rid of the ‘Red menace’i 
Third, whether the UML experiment 
succeeds or fails, it has broken the Nepali 
Congress tradition that it alone has a 
monopoly to govern the country. In fact, 
NC leaders have often interpreted their rule 
and democracy as being mter-changeable! 
If the full import of this ‘fireak* dawns on 
these leaders, they may progressively shed 
dieir complacency and try to come out of 
thenitof (hspaceful factionalism. Or better 
still, the NC may eventually split thus 
giving rise to a three-party system in 
politics (EFW, October 22, pp 2798-801). 


UNntEOiCTABIUTY Ol iNDO-b^AL Ra.ATIONS 

Ail this may have to waitfor a time; what 
cannot be ignored right now is the element 
of unpredictability that has come about in 
Indo-Nepal relations. Adhikari, or his more 
firebrand colleagues, may not like to upset 
New Delhi until they gain a firmer footing 
in KaUtmandu’s ‘Singha durbar’, but some 
of their public utterances indicate a move 
towards drastic re-examination of many of 
the principal premises which govern Indo- 
Nepal relations. A fortnight before taking 
office, Adhikari stated in an interview to 
India Today (November 15) that his 
government would want a review of the 
Indo-Nepal Treaty of Peace and Friendship 
of 1950, as also the treaty of 1965 on 
security. He sharply criticised 'he Indian 
embassy for getting involved in the election 
“in a way which was beyond the necessity 
of decent diplomacy”. 

Several Nepali newspapers al.so reported 
that politicians from Bihar and eastern UP 
crossed into the Nepali side to canvas ^ 6 r 
‘select’ candidates inTarai constituencies. 
They strongly objected to frequent 
incursions by Indian policemen into Nepali 
ternlory in ‘hot pursuit' ot alleged criminals 
without so much as saying ‘by your leave' 
to their Nepali counterparts. 

Should not all these make the Nepaiis 
somewhat over-sensitive about (heir 
nation’s status vis-a-vis India? Apparently, 
India feels concerned about its own security 
on the trans-Himalayan border. Perhaps 
this also explains why it wants a friendly, 
reasonable, and possibly pliable regime 
installed in Kathmandu. When the last Rana 
ruler, Mohan Shumsher, became unusually 
keen to establish diplomatic ties with 
outside powers, Nehru's government 
decided to clip his fancies by extending 
support to the insurrectionary'movement 
started by the Nepali Congress. But the 
Congress leaders appeared too ‘immature’ 
to be reliable in Nehru’s eyes, hence he - 
and his emissaries - took an active part in 
strengthening king Tribhuvan’s personal 
authority in Nepal (‘Themes in Nepali 
Politics’. EPW, September II, 1993, 
pp 1915-17). 

In 1990, for a second time, the Indian 
administration became active in fuelling 


Paiov Positions, 1991 and 1994 


Nepali Congress 

IV*;! 

110 

1994 

83 

United Marxisi-Leninst (UML) 

69 

88 

National Democratic Party (NDP) 

4 

20 

United People's Front (UPF) 

9 

- 

Workers aqd Peasants Party 

2 

4 

Nepal Sadbhavana Party 

6 

3 

Crmmunal Party (democratic) 

2 

- 

Independents 

3 

7 

Total 

205 

20S 
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the movement for restoratitm of democracy 
as it had become increasingly suspicious of 
icing Binmclra>‘inctependent' foreign policy, 
tn contrast, the NC leaders appeared 
ajbundantly ‘dependent’ and therefore 
trustworthy. K P Bhattarai, the Congress 
presideni.described himself asadevout Hindu 
“stamped by Banaras culture” (personal 
interview). As prime minister, G P Koiraia, 
showed extra-eagemess to please the Indian 
ambassador - so much so that it gave the 
impression that he was dependent on the 
latter’s support for political survival. This, 
more than anything else, damaged his image 
in and outsit the Congress I^y. 

Yet, it is unclear if a show of loyalty to 
India has done any good to Nepali politicians, 
either in the short or lung run. Nepal’s first 
elected prime minister Bisheswar Pra.<iad 
Koiraia (BP), confided to this writer that 
India sometimes behaved in a manner that 
It became increasingly difficult for him to 
convince “even my colleagues that her 
intentions were above board”. He was 
obviously referring to prime minister Nehru ’ s 
speech in the Lok Sabha (November 27, 
1959) where he lumped together Nepal. 
Bhutifti and .Sikkim to assert that an aggression 
against any one of them would also be 
considered by his government as an 
aggression against India. This was a classic- 
case of diplomatic faux pas. For Nepal to 
be bracketed with Bhutan and Sikkim was 
nationally humiliating because it ignored 
Nepal's separate treaty status with India. 
From the point of view of practical diplomacy 
it compromised BP's position. His dilemma 
was reflected when he welcomed Nehru’s 
statement as an expression of friendship while 
adding in the same breath that “there is no 
occasion for Nepal to seek anybody’s help, 
and in the event of any aggression on Nepsd, 
it IS Nepal, who will decide if there has been 
an aggression” (Politics in Nepal, Kalinga, 
1993, pp 156-57). 

In a similar manner, the difliculties of 
prime minister G P Koiraia began when he 
signed the Tanakpur agreement during a 
brief visit to New Delhi in December 1991. 
(Confidential sources reveal that no senior 
Nepali bureaucrat was present during the 
signing of the agreement). Besides the 
proposed barrage raised a number of 
questions. These were documented by a 
special committee of the opposition groups 
in parliament as follows: (a) the Tanakpur 
agreement lacked mutual understanding; (b) 
the left bund built on Nepali territory was 
shown to be an inuf ral p^ of the barrage; 
(c) Nepal lost additional land due to the fact 
that some border pillars were found missing 
or removed further south; (d) the sharing of 
benefits was unequal; uid (c) defined as a 
treaty, the agivernent called for ratification 
by two-thirds majority of a joint session of 
parliament as per Attkie MS (2) of the 
constitution. . ■ 


Despite pressure from witMn his own party 
and loud protests from theopposition, Koiraia 
chose to duck the issue. His position became 
further untenable when the Nepal Supreme 
Court sustained the opposition’s contention 
that, as an international treaty, the agreement 
needed approval of two-dlird members of 
parliament. Initially, perhaps, the UML 
leaders wanted the prime minister to follow 
the constitutional procedure rather than reject 
the agreement wholesale (personal interview 
with the late UML secretary general, Madan 
Bhandari). It was only when Koiraia refused 
to do so that the communists launched their 
’Koiraia Hatao’ agitation. 

Was Koiraia influenced by India on the 
Tanakpur issue? Nothing is clear. What is 
more baffling, however, is the strange sil^e 
the GOl maintained during all stages of the 
controversy. Had it wanted to bail out 
Koiraia’s government from a difficult 
position, it might at least have come out with 
a White Paper on the subject. It did not. 
“Despite our fervent plea”, said a senior 
foreign office buieaucrat, “India did not 
accept that it could give more than 10 mw 
of electricity to us”. According to experts. 
It agreed to give only 1.14 mw of electricity. 
The GOI did noi consider it necessary to 
clarify the situation. 

It is not thus the right or wrong of a 
particular policy that hurts the Nepalis. but 
the cold and distant attitude Indian officials 
adopt towards their complaints that causes 
all the problems. The attitude becomes 
insufferable when it also betrays a note of 
set f-righteou.sness. 

A case in point is the indifference India 
showed towards the problem of Nepali 
refugees from Bhutan. Koirala’s request that 
the GOl give him a helping hand to negotiate 
with miimpu fetched no response. The latter, 
in all probability, was not eager to take sides 
in a dispute which involved two independent 
neighbours. Nonetheless, this policy of non- 
interfi»ence(readcoid-b|ooded insensitivity) 
encouraged Thimpu to drive out a larger 
number of its Nepali-speaking population. 
“Thimpu respecuonly NewDelhi”,observed 
a Kathmandu journal, “and only P V 
Narasimha Rao can pressure King iigme into 
accepting the return of those refugees that 
international norms would recognise as 
Bhutanese citizens. India, indeed, holds the 
key to the Bhutanese crisis but it is unwilling 
to U.SC it. WhyT’ (Himal, July/August 1994, 
P 14). ■ 

Perhaps all diis may change in view of the 
communist ’takeover' in Kathmandu. The 
new government may not proceed withdrastic 
land-reform straightaway, but it will certainly 
concentrate on the exteri^ fhmt to build up 
a national consensus around Nepal’s 
aspiration to attain full sovenngnty in foreign 
affairs. ‘The test of a nation’s sovereignty”, 
said Julius NyerereTsdiewitonomyitenjoys 
in the conduct of foreign relations”. Let not 


your friends decide, he warned, wfw wfR m 
your enemies, in particular, Nepal should 
like toknowifiheliklan definition of security 
also fits its own. In (uilndia Todayinterview, 
Adhikari stated what is uppermost in the 
Nepali mind, “India should not treat Nepal 
as part of its security umbrella, or mind 
Nepal’s buying necessary arms from a third 
country, if that does not pose any threat to 
lndia'$security".ThequestioniswhodeCides 
this ‘threat’ India insists that on matters of 
security, it alone holds the prerogative. In 
the olden days, reflects a historian, “whatever 
the theoretical status of Nepal might have 
been, the mtipolitik was determined by the 
attitude of the British. There were two main 
reasons,” be adds, “why the British would 
not concede that Nepal was a fully 
independent state. Firstly, it might enooprage 
Nepal to establish diplomatic relations with 
other foreign powers, thereby weakening 
Britain’s influence in that strategically located 
coumry; and secondly, such an admission 
would strengthen the Nepale.se claim that it 
had a right to the unrestricted acquisition of 
arms and the machinery needed to produce 
arms” (Adrian Sever, Nepal under the 
Ranas, Oxford, 1993, p 271) 

Substitute India tor Bntain tn the passage 
cited above, and you have the liturgy of Pax 
Bn'roflmco unchanged. Indeed India’sdispute 
with king Btrendra's regime in 1989 arusr 
over a report (which as yet remains 
unsubstantiated) that it was importing truck- 
loads of heavy arms and mi.ssiles(?) from 
China. This was enough for the Indian mass 
media - especially the xenophobic 
newspapers - to whip up a hate-Nepal 
campaign for the sake strengthening Indian 
security. Swift retribution followed; “In an 
act of imperious petty-mindedness. New 
Delhi ordered the closure of Indo-Nepal 
borders, thus virtually blocking Nepal’s 
essential supplies such as petroleum, diesel, 
kerosene, and salt" {EPW, Apnl 22, 1989, 
pp 853-54). 

in view of the changed mood of 
Kathmandu, India might be induced to cast 
a fresh look at some of the basic tenets 
governing its policy towards Nepal. If this 
process helps it to shed even a part of its 
imperial legacy, Adhikari’s minority 
government would have achieved something 
very substantial. Much more than any 
previous regime has since the days of Rana 
Jung Bahadur. 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Restructuring the Bureaucracy 

All-India Services 

Nirmal Makarji 

Bureaucratic arrangements must fall in line with the multi-layered 
character of the polity. The central, state and local government 
bureaucracies must, therefore, be placed squarely under the control of 
the elected rulers at each level. A suitable way needs to be found to 
close the IAS shop. 


THIS paper rests on the proposition that 
existing bureaucratic arrangements arc 
unsatisfactory and need to be reviewed. The 
proverbial man in the street would probably 
regard this as a gross understatement. Sad 
to say he has a poor opinion of the 
bureaucracy as a whole. Not for him the fine 
distinctions between all-India services, 
central and state services, clerical cadres and 
the rest. In his vision, noble exceptions apart, 
there are only two kinds of bureaucrats, bad 
and worse. The police, of course, is in a 
category by itscll. There is little doubt that 
the common man considers bureaucrats to 
be as responsible for the sorry plight of the 
people and the country as the political class. 

It would be unwise to disregard this widely 
held perception, either hy arguing that the 
entire blame lies with the politicians, as 
many stout detenders of the services tend 
to do, or by taking comtorl in the tact that 
there arc still many good people in the 
services. After independence it was expected 
that a system of governance would evolve 
that would care for the people and their 
concerns. That it has not is, in large part, 
due to the bureaucracy itself having become 
a burdensome problem. It is an unpleasant 
truth but one which needs to be faced squarely 
rather than avoided, ostrich-like. 

It is not possible in a short paper to explore 
fully how we have come to such a pass. Nor 
can it be expected that a blueprint of an 
alternative bureaucratic system will drop out 
of'the sky. What is needed is to bring to the 
forefront the fundamemal question ot how 
the country’s bureaucracy should be 
restructured. At this kick-off stage it would 
he enough to identity key issues for 
consideration. If these are carefully picked 
and constructively discussed a basis could 
emerge for further creative thinking about 
the bureaucracy of the future. 

* * * 

No exercise to redesign the bureaucracy 
can be undertaken in isolation of the larger 
system of which it is a part or of the factors 
having a bearing on its functioning. It would 
be useful to rmxiunt the more important of 


these connected aspects, especially those 
that may be expected to endure into the 
future. 

Firstly, India is essentially a federal 
democracy The federal element such as it 
IS, is multi-layered - the centre, the stales 
and the panchayats and municipalities - 
with elected rulers at each layer. A reorga¬ 
nised bureaucracy must be in conformity 
wilh this reality. TTie democratic component, 
in the term ‘federal democracy' requires that 
bureaucrats must be more fully accountable 
to the people and their representatives than 
now. Likewise, the federal component 
demands that bureaucratic arrangements mast 
be as multi-layered as the polity itself. 

Secondly, functions and powers are at 
present heavily over-centralised. Con^e» 
quently relations between the three strata of 
governance need to be reordered. The 
governing principle must be massive 
devolution from the centre to the states and 
from the states to the third stratum. The 
instruments through which diecentteintrudes 
in the stales and the states in local government 
will have to be done away with or drastically 
abbreviated. To illustrate, centrally- 
sponsored schemes like the Jawahar Rozpr 
Yojana and agencies to implement these like 
the central ministry of rural development 
may have to be abolished. Such hatchet 
treatment, long overdue, would help move 
expenditure away fnim useless salaries to 
useful purposes at local levels. Genuine 
devoluticm must show up in slimmer central 
and-state bureaucracies. 

Thiidly, the new economic policy of 
liberalisation seems to have acquired 
irreversibility. Therefore, like it or not, its 
consequences must be taken into account. 
Two of its features, deregulation and 
privatisation, cannot but influence the shape 
of tomorrow’s bureaucracy. For, deregula¬ 
tion remkrs organisations set up to regulate 
redundant and privatisation decentralises 
functions from the public to the private 
sector. Neither feature has gone very far as 
yet, but the trends are there and it is only 
a question of time before the bureaucratic 
apparatus feels the stgieeze. Devolution on 


the one hand and deregulation and' 
privatisation on the other are inescapable 
slimming diets for the bloated bureaucraci» 
of the centre and the states. 

Fourthly, the social and political climate 
of the country is fast chan^ng. Previoudy 
submerged 'sections of society arc asserting 
their rights, whether as individuals, as in the 
Shah Bano case, or as groups. Every tune 
such assertion hurts, the hitherto privileged 
sections launch a backlash. What we are 
witnessing is a churning of society, both 
ways. The process has just begun, (^e can 
foresee the likelihood of an increasingly 
vigorous ’manthan’ in future years, which 
political parties may well perceive as 
promising waters to fish in. 

An important offshoot of this societal 
churning is the emergence of a new species 
of middle and upper middle classes, 
characterised by a yearning for life Myles 
like those of affluent countries. Hie species 
is relatively small in numbers, perhaps only 
10 to IS per cent of the population, but 
highly ifluential. It controls the media, 
dominates the economy and bestrides 
society because of its largely upper caste 
composition. It is the main beneficiary of 
the new economic order and is consequently 
Its voaferous supporter. While this species 
prospers, the rest of the people remain 
uncared for. As the gulf between the two 
widens discontent is bound to grow. The 
bureaucracy of the future must be under¬ 
standing and humane in the face of these 
churning forces. 

Fifthly, technological innovations, 
especially in electronics and telecommuni¬ 
cations, have introduced an altogether new 
dimension. Wearc thus in a highly changeful 
situation. All the indications are that 
changefulness will continue far into the 
future, very likely at an accelerating rate. 
The bureaucratic system we have lived with 
so far is on the other hand rigid and change- 
resislant. This glaring mismatch has 
somehow to be corrected. A redesigned 
bureaucracy will have to be flexible so that 
it can keep pace with changing tinws. 

* • * 

A historical flash-back may help to draw 
up a starting point agenda of prime issues. 
Once upon a time there were no services as 
we know them now and yet for the ordinary 
citizen the country was governed not much 
worse than it is at present. Akbar introduced 
an imperial service, viewed by a British 
historian as the steel frame of the Moghul 
edifice. But his ‘mansabdari’ system was no 
more than a pool of young noblemen, 
appointed and promoted by imperial favour 
and, presumably, dismissed or worse when 
favour Was withdrawn. These 'umrah' 
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constituted a centnd bureaucracy which 
aihninistered the ‘subhas’, 'sarkars' and 
‘parganas’, forbears of our states, districts 

sub-divisions. The olficiais were salaried 
at least to begin widt. and transfer^le. The 
system held until the empire itself dissolved 
under dre later Moghuls. 

Then came the British. At first they wne 
just traders and so their early functionaries 
werelcnown as writers, factors and merchants, 
in 176S the East India Company acquired 
the ‘diwani’ of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 
Everything changed with that. The Company 
moved on from commerce and entered the 
arena of govonance. It could no longer do 
with mete traders on its staff. Step by step, 
therefore, a civil service evolved until it 
blossomed into the Indian Civil Service. 
This fabled service set i pattern of how a 
cadre could be organised to attend to the 
tasks of governance. In diw course thepattem 
cngulful the rest of the bureaucracy. 

The maincharacteristics of this archetypal 
service were the following; 

(1) It was an all-India txrviceparexcellence. 
All other all-India services set up later, 
whether during British rule or alter 
independence, used the ICS as the model. 

(2) It was an exemplar of a service with a 
cadre for which certain posts were rc.served. 
The service-cadre system it pioneered was r 
adopted by every central and state service 
later, whether before or after 1947. 

(.1) Its member.s were assured of near- 
complete secunty of service. Once someone 
managed to gel in, he remained virtually 
untouqhed unless he resigned or went mad, 
which was not infrequent. The Constitution . 
gui^ntees similar secunty to all existing | 
services, all-India, central or state. 

Each of these charactcnstics was almost 
unthinkingly incorporated in ihe bureaucratic 
system of free India. It is time now for the 
key issues raised to he discussed and 
reviewed. These are: 

(a) Whether all-India services should 
continue or be wound up. 

(b) Whether the .service-cadre system should | 
remain or be replaced. 

(c) Whether security of service should ■ 
continue as now or be balanced by greater 
accountability. 

The present paper seeks to examine only 
tlic first of these, leaving the others for 
separate ueatinem 

• » * 

To go into the question whether the all- 
India services should continue or not, it 
would be best Ui focus attention on a single 
service, the IAS, since it also happens to be 
the direct descendant of its progenitor, the 
ICS. 

British India was niled by a governor 
general, upder whom the governors ruled 
the pros inccs and district officers, variously 
called collectors, district magistrates or 


deputy commissioners, the districts. The 
business of governance was centralised and' 
unitary. The key functionaries at all three 
levels of the pyramid, the centre, the ‘ 
provinces and the districts, had to be knit 
toother in a command structure for the 
common purpose of preserving the ‘raj’. It 
was in this context that the ICS came into 
being. Also it was in this sense that it came 
to be known as an all-India service. 

By the early 1930s political compulsions 
altered the context by inuoducing the twin 
concepts of provincial autonomy and a 
federal centre, it was urged before a joint 
committee of the Bntish parliament that the 
recruitment of officers by the Secretary of 
State for service in the provinces was 
incompatible vTith provincial autonomy. The 
committee appreciated the force of the 
argument, but played safe by recommending 
that only all-Jndia services other than the 
ICS and the Indian Police should be wound 
up. “Grave apprehension” was expressed 
that abrupt changes in these two services 
would expose the new Constitution to “risk 
and hazard". However, the door was kept 
open for a review to take place five years 
or so after the induction nl provincial 
autonomy. Ii never took place 

During the war. recrurtmem to the ICS 
was .stopped. It was nut resumed subsequently 
because of impending transfer of power. In 
this altogether changed context India had lo 
make Us own arrangements. A great 
opportunity aro.se to do something radically 
new. But grooved minds could picxiucconly 
a replica of the ICS. At a conference in 


C>ctoto 1946, Sardar Paid sougfattheeonsent 
zif provincial premiers lo the IAS scheme. 
They were not enthusiastic, with even a 
stalwart like Pundit G B Pant expressing 
resn^ations. Bengal and Punjab actually 
withheld consent. The others finally agreed, 
mainly because of Congress solidarity. 
Punjab decided lo have its own PCS, Class 
I. The IAS was thus rendered less than truly* 
all-India, because provinces could and some 
did opt out. 

Whirther It was UP under Pandit Pirnt or 
Punjab under Malik Khizar Hayai Khan 
Tiwana, the cmcial question was of ultimate 
control over the proposed service. The 
provinces were not happy with overmuch 
central control. Sardar Patel argued that 
provincial control would expose iIm: service 
to undesirable inftueiKes. In his words: 
“Democracy in India is in its infant stage. 
We have not yet created that public opinion 
or our level of public opinion has not risen 
to such an extent as would justify leaving 
our services to the influences outside.” The 
underlying thought was that the centre was 
more immune to undesirable influences than 
the stales. 

Three ycais latei, when the context was 
the framing of the Constitution lor Irec, 
democratic India, the Sardar went further. 
He said; “The Union will go... you will not 
have a united India it you have not a gooil 
all-India service which has a sense o! 
security... If you do not adopi this course 
then do not follow the present Constitution 
Substitute something else Pul in a Congiess 
constitution or put in RSS constitulinn, hui 
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iu>t this Coiuriitotlon This dbnstihiticnt » 
meant to be worked by a ring of service 
which will keep the country intact We have 
in our collective wisdom come to a decision 
that we shall have this model wherein the 
nng of service will be such that will keep 
the country under coMroP' (emphasis added) 
With this powerful endorsement from the 
strong man of the central power structure, 
the IAS was (irmly ensconced in the 
Omstitution It needed specific mention 
because otherwise there was no room in a 
ledera! polity for a service common to the 
centre and the states Butiorall-lndiaservices 
there was, in fiK.t, no need for Part XIV of 
the Constitution dealing with services under 
the union and the states There could just 
have been statutes tor the central and state 
services under the relevant entries ot the 
Seventh Sc heduir We need not have earned 
the dubious distinction ot being the only major 
federal democracy in the world to have 
mentioned the services in the C onstitution 
I he states acquired linguistic cultural or 
tnhal identities only alter the reorganisation 
ot states Yet basing initiated a measure 
which enabled these identities to begin 
coming into their own the States 
Reorganisation Commission was overly 
concerned with conecting particularist 
trends Itpioposed tor instance, that about 
SO per cent ot the new entrants in any cadre 
ot an existing all India seivice should be 
trom outside the state concerned It also 
recommended that new all-lndia services 
should be constituted in sectors like 
engineering, forestry tnedtcal and health 
After one such service h.id becm set up the 
Indian Forest Service the states woke up 
and stopped the further advance of the all 
India service |uggeinaut Foi once India s 
federal polity asserted itself successfully 
against centralist forces 
In 1977 in a memorandum on centre state 
relations the West Bengal government stated 
„ that all-India services like the IAS and the 
IPS must be abolished Hiere should be only 
union and state services and the power to 
recruit and exeaise disciplinary control 
should vest in the union and the respective 
states Eight years later, three other states 
- Tamil Nadu, Tnpura’and Punjab - ex- 
4 »essed the same view in their submissions 
tc tiM Sarkana Ccanmission on centre-state 
relations Cunously, West Bengal moderated 
Its earlier stknd by urging that at least 
individual states should be allowed to opt 
out Both abolition and the nght to opt out 
were firmly ruled out by the Commission, 
which on this issue took as centralist a line 
as the earlier States Reorganisation 
Commission 

‘'Meanwhile, there were developments 
within the IAS, two of which cieserve 
mention To begin with, both cadre sizes and 
annual intakes were kept under leash But 
then the centre panicked It suddenly 


cotKiliided that there would not be enough 
IAS officers for the expanding requirements 
of governance Consequently, both culres 
and intakes began leaping up Intake, tor 
instance, jumped from 31 in 1947 to 138 in 
1965 and 160 in 1985 Warnings that such 
heavy recruitment would produce an eventual 
glut went unheeded The result is that the 
states are now inundated with IAS officers 
In many states there are nuiltiple secretaries 
for the same job, and officers of chief 
secreury’s rank are two a penny Intake has 
now bera reduced to 80, but that is stilt too 
large and, in any case, the floods of the past 
will take long to recede 

Secondly, in the early years, corrupt 
officers were rare and communal ones even 
more rare But today the reverse is the 
situation In state after state, it is officers 
who ai e both honest and non-communat that 
are in short supply Inveterate supporters ot 
the I4S say Why pick on the IAS > Arc 
other serv.ces and indeed society itself not 
equally infected > But if the IAS has sunk 
so low It has lost Us ratson d etre 

• * * 

It seems that we have earned on with the 
IAS moreout of inertia than reason Basically 
tor a service recruited and controlled by the 
tentre to supply officers tor key posts in the 
states and for the states to be compelled to 
accept the arrangement because the said 
posts aie reserved tor such officers is a 
position wholly incompatible with our federal 
democracy howsoever ‘quasi’ the federal 
ck ment may be The point was raised with 
the British when provincial autonomy was 
being wotked out and its logic conceded It 
was raised again with SardarPatel in October 
1946 and partly conceded in that two major 
piovmces were allowed to opt out It was 
raised a third time by lour states but 
stubbornly rejected by the Sarkana 
Commission It needs to raised a fourth 
tunc, tor now this essentially central service 
will intrude not only into the states but also 
into the third stratum of panchayats and 
municipaliues 

Sardv Patel's argument about demociacy 
being in its infancy obviously cannot hold 
water four and a half decades later The 
assumption that the centre is more immune 
to unttesirable influences than (he states is, 
to say the least laughable in the present state 
ot affairs His postulate that the Constitution 
IS meant to be worked by a nng of service 
that will keep the country under control is 
entirely untenable, if only because it places 
thebureaucracyaheadofdemocracy Equally 
indefoisible is the view that the IAS is 
needed to keep India united Things have 
changed since the Sardar’k days and any 
discussion about all-India services should 
reflect the change 

Lastly, the IAS seems to be sinking under 
the wei^t of its own numbers Recently 


Gmant declined to accept any IAS reosdti 
two yean running, presunudily because hS 
IAS over-population in that state Several 
other states have thought in terms of stopping 
or at least reducing theinfiux of fresh recruits 
The service has also fallen steeply in public 
esteem, because far too many IAS offlcera 
are seen to be corrupt or in league with 
poliucians or, in many states communal or 
casteist Its very reason tor existence as an 
elite body, therefore, no longer holds true 
That partly explains why both central and 
state services increasingly resent its higher 
emoluments and its hold over top posts 

It would be best to find a suitable way to 
closethe IAS shop When the British decided 
to wind up the all-lndia services other than 
the ICS and IP, they simply stopped furthei 
recruitment A bold method would be to 
follow that precedent and stop all further 
recruitmentforthwith Simultaneously posts 
reserved for the IAS in the states should be 
gradually dereserved An alternative route 
would be to permit individual states to opt 
out of the IAS scheme, whereupon any s'ate 
that a vails of the option should have the n ght 
to dereserve all its IAS posts In either case, 
the salary structure of such IAS officeis as 
chose to remain should be piotected 

Winding up the IAS need not rule o jt the 
possibility, even desirability, of training 
arrangements at the national level for both 
central and state civil servants supplemental 
to state-specific airangemcnts in the case ot 
the latter Nor should it rule out the centre 
taking in selected state civil servants on 
deputation for specified periods thus 
ensunng that tlic centre is not cut oft from 
ground realities 

The essentials pf the new regime between 
the centre and the states, which should 
embrace mher all-India services as well, 
should apply equally to reorganised regimes 
between the state and the third stratum of 
panchayats and municipaliues Neither the 
all-lndia services, in their remnant form nor 
the various state services should intrude into 
the domain of the third stratum The 
panchayats and the municipalities need to 
be left tree to evolve their own arrangements, 
unrestricted as they are by the binds of Part 
XIV of the Constitution Eventually all 
mention of ali-India services should go out 
trom this pan, and consequentially the 
deletion of the entire part seriously 
considered 

The end result would be central, state and 
local government bureaucrairies, squarely 
under the contn^ of the elected rulers at each 
level Bureaucrauc arrangements would thus 
fall in line with the mulu-layered charactm- 
of the polity Also autonomy for the states 
and self-government for the panchayats 
and iminicipalities, within the overall 
compass of national sovereignty, would be 
imbued with meaning, at least in admtnist- 
rauve terms 
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TWENTY years back Jan Breman’s book. 
Patronage andEjqtloiiation. was published. 
The fniblication of this book was significant 
for various reasons. First, Jan Bremen 
brought to the centre stage of anthropology 
and sociology the plight of the agricultural 
labourers, until then the focus of research, 
and that too very sparse, of economists. 
Second, he grounded his analysisin historical 
and economic processes, thereby opening 
up the field of anthropology to inter* 
disciplinary theories and methods. In 1974 
when the hook was first published, it was 
rare to find an anthropological work that 
incorporated a historical perspective. This 
book with one or two others was able to set 
a ttend toward historical*anthropologtcai 
research. Third, going against the existing 
grain made fashionable by contemporary 
anthropologists that was oriented to the study 
of caste to the exclusion of everything else, 
Breman studied exploitation and servitude 
from the perspective of political economy. 
Without going into the technicalities 
enunciated later by some of the contributors 
to the 'mode of pr^uctiun’ debate, his book 
gave empirical evidence of one of the moot 
points of the debate - the nature of capitalist 
growth and its impact on agricultural 
labourers. In the process, Breman set new 
terms ot analysis for anthropology - hts 
book attempted to carve out a distinctive 
space fur interdisciplinary research in the 
field ot anthropology. 

Patronage and Exploitation described the 
nature ot bondage and servitude and its 
gradual decline in south Gujarat, specifically 
in the two villages of Chikhligam and 
Gandevigam. The focus of Breman's .study 
was the institution of 'halpati', a system 
which bunded agricultural labourers called 
'dublas' and the anavil brahmin landlords 
in a relationship of exploitation. It docu¬ 
mented the changes taking place in a system 
that inter-linked patronage with exploitation. 
This system of servitude had started breaking 
down during the colonial period. Breman 
was interested in assessing the nature and 
the reasons for the breakdown, as well as 
the question of what replaced it. The book 
evaluated the impact of changes such as the 
spread of the market, commercialisation of 
agriculture, growing urbanisation and 


educational opportunities, and the subsequent 
lure of professional occupations. It came to 
the conclusion that the system crumbled 
because the landlords decided to lake 
themselves out of it. 

Patronage and Exploitation documented 
how the breakdown of the system led to the 
deterioration of the economic situation of 
the agricultural workers. Technically ‘free’, 
they had become a commodity, and their 
freedom to bargain for a living wage was 
restricted by the developments in the 
economy and the nature of the labour market 
prevalent in the region. The groups that had 
capital - the anavil brahmin landlords and 
in one village, the Koli landlords, benefited 
from the collapse of this system. These 
changes had been just visible when Breman 
wa.s writing the results of his field work done 
in the early 1960s In a postsenpt (written 
on the basis of research done 10 years later), 
Breman documented more cleat ly the 
processes that were changing the lives of the 
inhabitantsof these two villages. Of particular 
significance was the role of migratory labour. 
Much of this story he later narrated in detail 
in his next book. Of Peasants, Migrants and 
Paupers. Here he hinted at the growth of 
stratification and hierarchy among the 
agricultural labourers, now divided and 
identifiable us attached farm servants, casual 
labourers and contract laboureis The 
introduction ol migratory labour not only 
depressed wages but al.so created divisions 
among the labourers. The economic situation 
of the dublas had further deteriorated, having 
been forced to seek employment elsewhere, 
either in the brick kilns as migrant labour 
or in industnes. 

Beyond Patronage and Exploitation gives 
us the story ol the two villages and the region 
today. It incorporates Patronage and 
Exploitation, which was based on fieldwork 
done in the 1960s and 1970s. To this is 
added a post-postscript written in the 1990s. 
The present book is a unique monograph 
depicting change in t wo vil lages over the last 
30 years. The earlier book had made the 
relationship of servitude and its breakdown 
the focus of study. As a result of a new part, 
the scope of the presenWbook has widen«l. 
Though the focus remainson the two villages 
of Chikhligam and Gandevigam. the changes 


in these villages leads the audior not only 
to investigate the nature of the relationship 
between ^e two groups earlier bonded in 
the halpati system, but also that among other 
groups in the villages. He is also able to trace 
in detail the divergences and differences in 
capitalist growth in these two villages. In 
the process, the analysis does not confine 
itself only to the villages. For, no longer do 
|hc villagers see themselves through the 
prism of the narrow geographical space that 
they inhabit. Networks established by 
migration, programmes established through 
development policies, and politics, have 
connected these villages to the larger region, 
the country and even to foreign countries. 
In recounting anew the contemporary life of 
these village inhabitants, Jan Breman is able 
to show the complex and differing proces.<ies 
at work since the growth of capitalist 
agriculture and industrialisation integrated 
the villages and the region in their fold. 

There is much to narrate and discuss in 
this monograph. 1 would like to restnet 
myself to three seminal issues addre.ssed by 
Breman. The first relates to the nature of 
agranan changes in the two villages and the 
concomitant changes in class relations The 
second is the impact ol capitalist growth on 
standaids of living in this region, and the 
third, Jan Breman’s view ot bondage in the 
era of capitalism in India. 

Beyond Patronage and Exploitation makes 
a detail analysis of the changes taking place 
in the two villages since the coming of 
independence. Critical to these changes is 
the nature ol soil and fertility. Breman had 
already introduced the readers to the fact that 
horticulture or garden cultivation was slowly 
replacing agriculture in Gandevigam. Now, 
another cash crop has been intrixluced in this 
village, sugarcane. On the other hand, in 
Chikhligam ncc continues to be a favourite 
with the farmers though sugarcane 
production ha.s started in a small way. as has 
horticulture. For Breman, the critical 
distinction between the two villages lies in 
the role played by the anavils, the erstwhile 
landlords. While in Gandevigam the anavils 
have aggressively developed capitalist 
agriculture, in Chikjiligam they .seem to have 
no interest in pursuing this goal. 

These differences have changed the nature 
of agrarian relations as well as the relationship 
between anavil brahmins and dublas in both 
the villages. In the former village, the anavils 
have self-consciously started practising 
intensive agriculture. They have introduced 
garden cultivation of fruits and, in some 
cases, of flowers. They have earned, and 
continue to earn, enormous profits oui ol 
these ittvestmems. to the extent that some 
of those who have a regular profession have 
left it to return to farming us a full-time 
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activity fnfitt made from hoilicutnin are 
invefted hack m land, by increasing its capiud 
imenuty. extending its irrigation potential 
anil aiho by investing in agro>industnes 
This new-found weahh has had ramifications 
tor their control ot institutional power 
structures Not only do the anavils control 
the agriculture sales co-operative but they 
also control the local panchayat 

In Chikhitgam the situation is dilferent 
The fertility ot soil is poor and garden 
cultivation has not been introduced exten¬ 
sively Rice continues to be the mam crop 
cultivated, and on the rest of the village land, 
grass IS grown for commercial sale For 
Breman what is more crucial is the fact that 
the landlords in this village seem to have 
lost interest in pursuing agriculture As a 
result, land is being leased out or cultivated 
with partners of the koli caste 1 he ‘dhodtas’, 
thefltherintermediaiecasteof small farmers, 
have tried garden cultivation, but limited 
capital and lack ot irrigation opportunities 
hast inhibited them The anavils in these 
villages earn their living mainly through 
modern professions some have even sold 
their land Much ot the migration outside 
the village is financed by agnculture but 
earnings made in the urban economy are 
rarely re invested in agriculture Their lack 
of interest in the village and its economy has 
repercussions on their visibility in political 
institutions I he dhodtas who are slowly 
emerging as an economically significant 
I iste have started taking a keener interest 
in village politics 

What has been the impact ot these 
developments on the dublas > Breman informs 
us that the benefits acc ruing as a result of 
capitalist agriculture has not Bowed to the 
local landless In ( hikhligam, where ag 
gicssivc agriculture is not pursued the 
halpatis have become migrant labourers 
migrating to the brick kilns in Maharashtra 
In Gandevigam they have chosen not to 
migrate and some have rgmaincd on with 
the erstwhile lords as attached labour And 
yet in aggregate terms there has been a 
decline in the number ot halpatis working 
IS attached labourers bv almost SO per cent 
in the last 2S yeais m both the villages 
Breman explains these ambiguities in terms 
of both macro and micro processes 

According to Breman whai has stgm 
ficantly influenced the agrarian refationship 
between the capitalist farmer and the focal 
landless is the competition among labcnircrs 
fur employment The coming of migratuiy 
labour in the region a process he had noted 
in his earlier fieldwork hashed significant 
implications for the supply of labour and the 
power of the local landless to bargain tor 
better wages He suggests that the post- 
inctependence penod has introduced changes 
which have ulumately led to the growtli ot 
the landless in the country These landless 
are foaed to migrate and sell their labour 


posver iff rogiOM other than then ovm. where 
there ve relatively higher wages The 
introduction of such migratory labour ro a 
r^ion generally depresses wages and also 
affects the power of the local landless to 
bargain fm continuous employment as daily 
workers 

Thus in Chikhligam, where capitalist 
agriculture has been introduced by the 
intermediate caste ot dhodtas, who prefer to 
use their own labour power or at best use 
migratory labour in cases ot emergency, the 
local landless do not benefit InGandevigam, 
where there is intensive agriculture, the 
landlords have invested in capital-intensive 
techniques and have also started using 
migrants lor cultivation of fruits and flowers 
In the sugarcane planutions that dot entire 
south Gujarat, it is common to use migratory 
labour from Maharashtra 

rhese forces have h,Kl a major impact on 
the standard ot living of the halpatis While 
on the one hand there has been a decline in 
mean family siac over the years, from 6 2 
to ^ 4, there is more intensive use of halpati 
labour power The tall in household st/e has 
not been in proportion lo the reduction in 
the index of those who are economically 
active Breman notes that there is a drop in 
the participation ot women and children in 
employment but suggests feat this is because 
of lack ot demand rather than lack of supply 
Ihe halpatis thus are barely living at 
subsistence level Though bondage with all 
Its negative attributes, has slowly 
disintegrated the lives of the halpatis have 
not necessarily improved In some overt 
atinbutcs ihc're has been some change The 
mortality rate has decreased and the halpatis 
live a longer lite There are some other 
improvements - death through starvation is 
rare housing conditions have improved and 
there arc some assets created, such as radios 
and cycles Some form of stratification has 
<fevcloped among the dublas, but it is still 
nol possible for the poor to hold onto their 
assets and push themselves above subsistence 
level Breman suggests that there is a visual 
change in their standard of living - most 
dublas now have more than one set of clothes 
but the quality of life remains poor If 
education has spread and social horizons 
have widened this has not happened to 
every one among the dublas 

Hierc are three strata among the dublas, 
those who work in semi-attached condition 
tor a landlord, those who are daily workers 
for the landlord and those who do casual 
or contract work Most ot the dublas prefer 
to be daily workers for fee landlord than 
remain bound to the capiudist in a semi- 
attached manner While most dublas do not 
prefer to accept atuchment, even in a semi- 
Bttached form the lure of some privileges 
beyond wages is an incitement Dublas in 
this category sometimes have a better 
standard ot living, but the differences 


between the strata are minor In firanan’i 
estimation, almost feree-quattera of thelocok 
landless live below the poverty line Ifthetr 
situation has not deteriorated in an absolute 
sense, there are more now not being able 
to live a life of respect Visually and in teal 
terms the distance between the nch and the 
poor has increased In a society which places 
enormous significance on mateiial comfort, 
thelifeof those whodo not have this comtoit 
IS made to appear meaningless Breman is 
optimistic - he feels that fee poor and fee 
landless are conscious ot their dignity and 
self-respect - but they have a long long 
march toward emancipation 

How does one evaluate bondage > Why 
does bondage occur in a capiulist system, 
in which theoretically the worker is set free 
to sell his labour power' Patronage and 
Dqtloilatum had raised these questions and 
in the concluding part of this book Breman 
discusses some of the comments that his 
work has received and adds hts own remarks 
on similar work done by other scholars 
Contrary to Mundle he argues that bondage 
does not develop in the colonial period but 
IS a product of the pre-tapitalist systen In 
Breman’s opinion, u is shortage of labour 
in relation to high land-labour ratio that 
produces bondage But why does it manifest 
Itself in colonialism and what is its 
relationship with capitalism' Breman 
suggests feat the dnve toi htghci yields and 
more profits through intensive exploitation 
of labour makes tor neo-bonding of labour 
Capitalism and bondage can be compatible 
with each other bondageis not a regressive 
economic form as some commentators have 
suggested But Breman emphasises that this 
bondage is different from the earlier one - 
the landless labourer refuses to accept 
permanent attachment and fee capitalist 
farmer has no means loenlorce the bondage 
There is no juridical suppott. social norms, 
nor cultural values that legitimise this 
practice Tlius, bondage in the old sense has 
been demolished, as the society that 
maintained it has died out However, 
remnants of this bondage have remained, 
and these determine the nature ol the 
relationship between the two groups No 
longer does one find a landless labourer who 
cannot work foranyune other than his current 
employer, except by escaping the coercive 
power that the landloid wields Now the 
landless can change employers and even 
though they are neo-bonded through debt, 
their unfre^om is not curtailed through the 
sanction of the state and society One 
wonders, is this all what was expected of 
being independent’' 

Much has happened in the world of 
anthropology since Patronagt and Exploi- 
tatum was first published It works hke this 
have challenged and changed fee terms ot 
analysts in anthropology by introducing a 
historical and political economic onentation 
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inU) viUage Ibdies. no« tMs pavpecti ve hfUt 
been hyccked by the introduction of post¬ 
modernism. The latter has challoiged the 
epistemic validity of the ethnographic texts 
B^d therrtiy questioned the very foundation 
on which the discipline was formed. The 
deconstruction of the ethnological narrative 
has put the field itself and its method, 
fieldworli, into a maze of methodological 
and epistemological problems, if not imo 
complete disrepute. Beyond Patronage and 
Exploitation, by asserting a ‘traditional* 
methodology, reaffirms the necessity and 
the need for fieldwork to explore, understand 
and analyse changes taking place in society. 
If Patronage and Etqtloilation showed the 
relevance of an inte^isciphnary approach 
to village studies. Beyond Patronage and 
Exploitation suggests the need to understand 


IN Pakistan’s diplomatic service, Riaz 
Mohammed Khan’s name evokes strong 
admiration and considerable affection. As 
director-general for Afghanistan affairs in 
the foreign ministry, he acquired intimate 
knowledge of his country’s Afghan policy. 
This 1 $ essentially a diplomat’s account of 
how that policy was shaped over the years 
in order to secure the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from the country.lt was written when 
he was diplomat-in-residence at Georgetown 
University institute for the Study of 
Diplomacy, and is based on the author's 
experience as an active participant in all the 
meetings on Afghanistan in the Non-Aligned 
Movement (NAM) and the Organisation of 
the Islamic Conference, and in ail of the 
Geneva rounds of talks from 1982 to 1988, 
as well as official documents, scholarly 
writings and press accounts. The author 
would have made a good academic. 

The first thing that strikes an Indian reader 
is a total absence of the petty rancour that 
mars most writings in India and Pakistan 
about each other’s policies. India’s policy 
was conceived in sheer self-interest, as was 
Pakistan's. Both used the Afghan crisis to 
extract advantages from their respective 
allies, the Soviet Union and the US. Tliose 
who argue that Indira Gandhi had no 
alternative ought to consult the diplomatic 
record between the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan on December 25-26,1979 and 
IndiraGandhi’selectoraltnumph on January 
7,1980, especially the statements issued by 
the Charan Singh government on Deccrabc^ 
28 and 31 expressing clear disapproval of 


the dynamics of ptooesses in the Villages th 
terms of regioRal and countrywide circuits 
oflabouruid capital. These circuits, together 
with their impact on agrarian relations and 
particularly the landless, can only be studied 
by doing fieldwork. In fact it is difficult to 
find a comparable work that studies the 
vicissitudes of the landless poor over a 30- 
year period with such sensitivity while 
maintaining incisive analytic rigour. This 
book is testimony to the f«;t that one's First 
World status does not necessarily mediate 
in the construction of the knowledge of the 
‘natives’. The publication of Parronogf'and 
Ejqtloitmum gave a certain direction to 
anthropological work; Beyond Patronage 
and Eixplottation is certain to become an 
important signpost in the trends that arc 
remaking social science in India. 


the Soviet action. Brajesh C Mishra, India’s 
Permanent Representative to the UN, was 
instructed by Indira Gandhi, acting on the 
advice of G Parthasarathi and T N Kaul, to 
defend the Soviet action in the UN General 
Assembly on January 12. She took the oath 
of office on January 14 but the government 
properly sought instructions from her, which 
were ddi veied through P V Narasimha Ran. 
Indira Gandpi adopted a three-pronged 
strategy; defence of the USSR in public; 
disapproval of the Soviet action in private 
talks with Soviet leaders, beginning with 
foreign minister Andrei Gromyko’s 
unsuccessful trip to New Delhi soon after; 
and a dogged determination not to let the 
affair impair links with the Soviet Union or 
with the Afghan regime. 

Rajiv Gandhi was, if anything, even more 
enthusiastic in his support of the Khad chief, 
Hajibullah's regime. India’s policy was 
profoundly amoral and brought no small 
odium internationally. Small wonder it had 
no leverage with the Afghan leaders once 
they bid for power on the collapse of the 
Hajibullah regime. 

Pakistan’s claims to virtue are, however, 
suspect. It had been put in the doghouse by 
the Carter administration. Afghanistan 
provided an excellent opportunity for 2a’s 
military regime to end the isolation and 
improve its own sordid image. But Zia was 
very eager to install his own favourite among 
the Afghan leaders, Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, 
in power in Kabul. 

As 'it happens, today Pakistan is as 
unpopular with the Rabbani government in 
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Ki^l (ki ln<fia ha^ bben with the itKiroes 
that followed Sheikh Mujibur Rehman^t 
assassination in Bangladesh. In fact, it 
had begun losing influence even while be 
was alive. Neither India nor Pakistan 
succeeded beyond securing the with¬ 
drawal of the troops of its adversary; both 
acquired alienated neighbours; neither won 
any gratitude. The analogy ends here. 
Pakistan’s domestic politics and its 
economy gravely suffered because of the 
Afghan war, and the damage bids fair to 
be a lasting one. 

In an article in the weekly Politics and 
Business of September 28. 1994, Altaf 
Gauhar discussed in factual detail the scandal 
over the Mehran Bank which erupted when 
the former Chief of Army Staff, General 
Aslam Beg, admitted that he had received 
a donation of Rs 14 crore from Yunus 
Habib, chief operating officer ot the bank, 
which he passed on to the Inter-Services 
Intelligence (ISI) Directorate. Altaf Gauhar 
desenbed the arrangements made dunng 
the Zia regime and concluded his expose 
in these words: 

Pakistan is awash with drug*, and weapons 
today because the Afghan war was substan¬ 
tially financed through drug trade which 
was promoted and supported by US intel¬ 
ligence agencies in collaboration with the 
intelligence agencies of Pakistan Drug 
money was u.sed by the Americans to buy 
arms which were passed on to the intelli¬ 
gence agencies of ihe government of Paki¬ 
stan Not all these arms reached the tighieis 
in Afghanistan A large quantity of the arms 
was sold in the market and the ptoceeds were 
appropriated by the intelligence agencies 
for ‘official’ 01 per,sonat use The full extern 
of this operation has not yet come to light 
but those who made money out of this trade 
are not entirely unknown In tact, as Presi¬ 
dent Leghari says, some of them ore con¬ 
trolling the politics of the country 
’This aspect lies outside the scope of Riaz 
M Khan’s book, which is an essentially a 
study of the diplomatic developments. But 
one omission seems inexplicable even 
granted that the focus of the work is on 
negotiations to end the Soviet occupation of 
Afghanistan - the absence of any reference 
to the documents of the American embassy 
in Tehran which were seized by Inmimi 
students and published in nearly three score 
volumes, of v^ich two concern Afghuiistan. 
They reveal that the US had every reason 
to suspect that the Soviet Union would invade 
Afghanistan but chose to ignore the warn¬ 
ings. There are, however, tome revealing 
references to India’s intorvimtions in the 
diplomatic process, all of which the author 
mentions without sneer or acerbity - not 
least remarkable-for the fact that those 
interventions were fatuous to a degree. A 
definitivetoidy of India’s Afghanistan policy 
of the quality of this work, remaiiB to be 
wriRen. 


Wreckage of Pakistan’s Afghan Policy 
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Ttuink<i M Cutia’tt dkftirnanshi||> of NAM 
then, the Movement wa» stymied NAM't. 
co-ordindting bureau had 34 members ot 
which 16 Mippotted the Soviet position 
NAM did not pronounce on the issue until 
Its foreign ministers met in New Delhi in 
February 1981 "Sensitive to pressures lor 
evolving an acceptable non-aligned position. 
India played a leading role negotiating with 
Pakistan and the Democratic Republic of 
Afghanistan delegations to develop a 
consensus” Eventually a precanously 
balanced draft was evolved which became 
NAM’s text in all subsequent meetings 
The New Delhi meeting also represented 
the high water mark oi India’s involvement 
with the Afghan issue in inicmational torum 
Despite Its status as a major regional power, 
India remained on the sidelines of the 
diplomatic process on Afghanistan, which 
was dominated by the OIC and UN-orienied 
initiatives ” Surely, more the latter, for the 
OIC was alsti hamstrung by pro-Soviet states 
within tt\ ranks 

Indira Gandhi's return to power ended the 
entente that had developer! between India 
and Pakistan duiing the Janaia penod She 
tiled to develop a regional consensus on 
Atghamstan and scni Ram Sathe the torcign 
secretary to Islamabad in c.irly February 
I98U Zia was polite but the initiative got 
nowhere The Indira Zia meeting at Harare 
on April 18 I98(i was a near disasici Zia 
.isked hei to pcisuade the Soviets to quit 
Alghanistan While he was waim to Sathe 
he ‘ was less toithcoming with SaidarSwaran 
Singh who was sent lo I .lamah.Ki as prune 
ministei Indira Gandhi s special envoy lor 
iripartuc talks between India Pakistan and 
Atghani sian' One w ishes the .lulhor himsclt 
had been more forthc oming' on the contents 
ot the pioposals Ram Sathe made 
The auih<>rd(H's not miss a siogle milesione 
as he takes the reader along the tortuous road 
to the Geneva accords on the settlement ol 
the Afghan question signed on April 14 
1988 The Soviets‘took the initiative foi a 
dialogue with Pakistan as early as December 
1980 Its core was the involsement ot the 
UN secretary-general In September 1981 
the Soviet foreign minister offered his 
Pakistani counterpart Agha Shahi long-term 
ecohomic co-operation and a secure border 
with Atghamstan if Pakistan agreed to co¬ 
operate on the Afghan issue 
During 1981 Pakistan was engaged in de 
veloping three Afghanistan related policy 
diiections first, diplomatic pressure through 
preserving ittteinaUonal demand for with¬ 
drawal and pursuing a negotiated settle 
ment, second, long-teini commitment from 
the United States for meeting Pakistan's 
defence needs and for providing economic 
assistance, and tfaird, material support to 
bolster the Afghan restsbince The Pakistan 
foreign office handled the first two areas, 
whereas the third aspect was co-oidinated 
by president Zia almost excluwvely widi the 


fnter-ServicesItuelligence{ISI)chie).Lieu- 
tenam General Akhtar Ahdui Rahman 

In negotiating the package of (IS eco 
nomic assistance and military sales credit 
the Pakistan Foreign Office was wary test 
the US confrontafionalist mood and ideo¬ 
logical stridency create obstacles m progress 
toward agreement on indirect talks hurthei 
more tbete was a general concern that the 
new relationship being sought with the 
United States should not be at the cost of 
Pakistan's non aligned status and policies 
This was expressly slated when the $ 3 2 
hilhon package was agreed and announced 
in September 1981 Agha Shahi took pains 
to explain that no political quid pio quo was 
involved and that the US government was 
left in no doubt that Pakistan would neither 
dilute Its non alignment nor alter its position 
on the nuclear issue nor would it acquiesce 
in the strategic consensus' being promoted 
by the United Suites in the Middle East 

Agha Shahi s concern for Pakistan's non 
alignment went fuiihci He opted for mai 
ket related latcs ol interest on US loans to 
purchase milttaiy equipment instead ol 
i oncessiunary i ates which the Untied States 
was willing to oiler Accoiding to Agha 
Shahi ‘The lationalc behind this decision 
was u> prec lude any expecuition of quid pro 
quo by the United States The pasi relation 
ship had involved Pakistan in an ami Soviet 
alignment with the US as the quid pro quo 
lot non reimbursable United States military 
aid' Thus Pakistan had accepted the 11 S 
|xn cent instead ol theHperceniconcessional 
interest latc Purthiimore, it was conveyed 
to the Ameiican side during consultations 
that Pakistan would be unwilling to become 
a conduct ol US arms to the Afghan 
mutahideen Cleatly howesci president 
Zia and the military who had independent 
channels with the US government had 
something quite dilfeteni in mmd as Paki 
sian had already bcciHne engaged in provid 
mg mitiuiry suppoii to the mujahideen It 
was an indispensable component of Paki 
Stan s polity to strengthen the Afghan 
Resistance 

The author adds 

in a conversation with the author, Agha 
Shahi commenicd on the circumstances ol 
his resignation which he said was motivated 
by his impression that Zia ul Haq was willing 
to compromise Pakistan's non aligned sta 
lus for a military relaiionshtp with the United 
States He recalled that he had negotiated 
the $ 3 2 billion package in Washington in 
April 1981 on the basis ot an explicit un 
derstandmg that Pakistan’s non-alignment 
would be respected Hidwever, when US 
under set retaryotstateJames Buckley come 
to Islamabad in June 1981, Zia made an 
impromptu offer of military bases, which 
the Americans did not uke Agha Shahi also 
suspected that the Amencans had esub 
hsbed a direct channel with Zia, especially 
on Ihc issue of arms supplies to the 
muiahideen Agha Shuht denied that he 
opposed Pakistan’s supplying arms to the 


muiahideen bis concern was that the 
Americans would use Pakistani teiritory to 
supplyarmsdiier/Aiothemujahideen lliat, 
however even Zia did not allow' 

Agha Shahi had to resign m February 
1982 The Tehran documents reveal 
American distrust of him for hts pro-N'AM* 
stance His successor Yaqub Khan was very 
much a Zta man on relations with the US 
However, Agha Shahi was and is bitterly 
opposed V) conciliation with India 
It bears recalling now that many 
commentators had misunderstood the signals 
Mikhail Gorbachev gave out when he came 
to New Delhi in November 1986 For a tew 
months thereafter Moscow began singing a 
Tashkenuan tune on Indo-Pak differences 
The Russians emphasised the necessity 
of an internal settlement in Afghanistan 
The Pakistanis concentrated on Soviet 
withdrawal In the last stages the positions 
werereversed Zia wanted to stall the Geneva 
accords until agreement was rcai lied on the 
internal set-up Prime minister Mohammed 
Khan Junejo and the mmistei of stati tor 
foreign affairs Zain Nooiant strongly 
disagreed The Soviet Union wanted 
dcspeialelv to wash its hands of the Afghan 
question, as did most people in Pakistan 
The author sheds a lot of light un the Zia 
Junejo differences on Afghanistan One 
casualty ot the conflict was Yaqub Khan, 
who resigned The ioteign ollice had little 
influence over the Afghan resistance, the iSl 
fondly imagined it had and wasdisiliusioned 
lo discover the truth 
While all this was going on Rap v Gandhi 
began energetically to thrust himself on the 
scene with farcical results His impetuous 
invitation to Hajibullah to visit New Delhi 
IS well known In Fehiuary 1988, • 

Zia ul Haq received a personal invitation 
from Indian prune minister Rajiv Gandhi to 
visit New Delhi iodiscuss Alghanistan This 
was a belated move by India, motivated by 
concern that it had bwn left without a role 
in the solution of a major regional problem 
so visibly at hand The scenario of an ap 
pioaching settlement and the emerging 
importance of the Alliance had agitated the 
Indian foreign office Somewhat hurriedly, 
Indian diptoraau tried to establish contacts 
with Alliance leaders in Islamabad It was 
latc tor India in enter this game, especially 
in view of Its consistent support toi the 
PDPA government throughout the preced¬ 
ing eight years Also, India had shown iilile 
interest in the Geneva procevs even though 
Pakistan had kept the Indians briefed know 
ing that they would receive the Soviet and 
Kabul version The Indian leaders could 
hardly have expected a positive response to 
the February invitation 
The Indian goveinmenl publicised the 
invitation, which Zia had promptly declined 
Subsequently, New Delhi wanted to send its 
foreign secretary to Islamabad but that did 
not materialise in view of the parliamentary 
session convened by Juneio to discuss the 
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Afghan policy immediaiely before the de- 
partuieofihePakiitandctegaiiontoCieneva. 
The Indiana alao became active in a bid to 
>’ promote an emigre-PDPA coaiiUon. This 
led to the moch-pabliciied contact between 
• Ihdian miniMer of state Nttwar Sin^ and 
Zahir Shah, a move that did little to help 
the latter ami played into the hands of anti* 
Zahir Shah elemems. 

Ziaul Haq told iflMee; Times (March 10, 
1988) that Natwm Sipgh's meeting with 
Zahir Shah in March 1988 was the “kiss of 
death” - very understandably. The sheer 
iimnatufity of the move was charactpnstic 
of what passed for diplomacy in the Rajiv 
era, not that the traits disiqipeared in the 
successor government. To no small extent 
advisers have been as responsible. The New 
York Times of June 11,1988, reported that 
Raji vGandhi was concerned at the resurgence 
oflslamicfundamentalismifthemujahideens 
were to win m Afghuiistan. Over three years 
later, after the collapse of the USSR, the 
imnistry of external affairs was all worked 
up m the spectre of this demon possessing 
tte Central Asian states. 

Many believe that the Soviet Union’s 
restraint in the face of radical change in 
Eastern Europe in 1989 was due to its 
experience in Afghanistan. But sadly, while 
Afghanistan was liberated, what emerged 
was a virtually partitioned country tom apart 
by bitter civil war which has wreaked havoc. 


Fean of precisdy such a tite were not 
absent during the n^jotiaticms: “There was 
a real ccmcem over the possilnlity of the 
continuation of die conflict - of bloodshed 
and the spectre of ‘Lebanonisation’ of 
Aff^umistan”. To no small extent Zia ul Haq 
was responsible for the inconsistencies in 
his position: “Over the years he had allowed 
Pakistan to get lodted into positions from 
which it could not later extricate itself. 
Initially he thought tiiat Russia would not 
leave Afi^anistan. Towards the end he 
imi^ned that they wanted to sign the Geneva 
accords in order to avert military defeat. 
Like many in the third world, he feared a 
deal between the superpowers, nor did he 
try to get the feuding mujahideen leaders to 
present a united front as he alone could have. 
The foreign office wanted such a front 
desperately. The ISi was insensitive to its 
needs and went for the military option 
exclusively: 

The timeavai table for promoting the neutral 
interim government idea, with or without 
Zahir Shah, was limited, and the diplomatic 
initiative to activate the Geneva track lay 
entirely in Moscow’s hands after the texts 
were completed in *986 (indeed since 
1984. when Pakistan accepted the draft 
comprehensive settlement) This aspect 
was obfuscated by the Soviet linkage and 
the consequent ^lay in the offer of a 
time flame, which apparently cieated a 
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deceptive amlbivilenee in 29a tii 
viewofthepotentialoftheOenevaproeen, 
Meanwhile, stalled in its efforts to elicit 
an ^pn^ate political initiative hnom the 
Afghan Ailia.vce and repeatedly presented 
wim the rhetorical iSl-Altiance argiment 
that Kabul would collapse without the 
supp«t of the Soviet troops, the Pakistan 
foreign office slid back into its emfdusis 
on the time fimme. 

The vigorous advocacy of interim gov¬ 
ernment by Zia ul Haq after the Washing¬ 
ton summit [December 1987] .failed to 
generate a new diplomatic initiative. Inter¬ 
nationally, the idea of keeping an agree¬ 
ment on withdrawal on hold until the 
formation of an interim government did 
not attract support. 

The author’s narrative of the last phase 
of the negotiations immediately preceding 
the Geneva accords brings out the 
consequences of divided counsel and 
responsibility within a government, and 
not least, the dangers of improvisation and 
disregard of professional advice in 
diplomacy. Zia tied himself in knots. His 
Afghan policy ill-served his country. The 
narrative ends around mid-1990. One 
wonders whether even as astute a diplomat 
as the author, who is now Pakistan’s 
ambassador to Kazakhstan, quite foresaw 
the calamity that betell Afghanistan once 
the hateful Hajibuliah regime collapsed 
in 1992 
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Heading towards a BOMon 

S Inidaya R^fan 

This issue brings together some papers on the Indian Censuses and in particular the 1991 Census. Among the subjects 
discussed are prtd>lems of conducting the census operations and collection of data, especially at the field level, the dedine 
in the sex ratio and in the population growth rate, the employment situation with thefocus on women and work, urbanisatimt. 


and the nature of demographic transit 

THE year 1872 marlced the beginning of 
census taking in undi videti India, though the 
census operations were nonsynchronous in 
nature. A complete and synchronous census 
has been taken once every 10 years starting 
from 1881. Thus the 1991 Census represents 
the i3th Census of India as reckoned from 
1872 and the tifth after independence. At 
sunrise on March 1,-1991, the population 
of India was enumerated as 84.3.93 million, 
of which 437.60 million were males and 
406.33 million females. This total population 
includes the projected population of 7.72 
million in Jammu and Kashmir where the 
census could nut be conducted. India is the 
second most populous country in the world, 
the first being China. About 16 per cent of 
the world population live in Indiaoccupying 
2.4 per cent of the total world land area. 

^CoNDumNG Census Operations 

This issue brings together some papers on 
the Indian censuses and in particular the 
1991 Census. The first three papers deal 
with collection of data, problems in 
conducting the cemsus operations and other 
difficulties in carrying out this herculean 
task. These p'apers arc written by the census 
commis-sioners of India for the l%l, 1981 
and 1991 Censu.ses. Two papers present the 
major features of the latest census and 
critically comment on issues such as decline 
in sex ratio and the population growth rate. 
One paper is on a survey of census 
enumerators and illustrates the problems at 
the field level. Three papers overview the 
employment situation, especially the issue 
of women and work. One paper is on 
urbanisation in Tamil Nathi. The last two 
papers critically examine the nature of the 
demographic transition in India as revealed 
by the 1991 Census. 

Asok Mitra overviews census activities 
prior to his taking over as the census 
commissioner Cor die 1961 Census and his 
role in 8 t»ping the census organisation. W 
W M Yeatts who had conducted the 1941 
Census for the Indian subcontinent, smyed 
on in India after 1947. and was appoiiUed 
as the first census commissioner of 
independent India in 1948. Yeatts’ untimely 
death soon after his i^qxiintment in 1948 led 
tothe appointimmt of R A Gopalaswami as 
Checensusconmusskxierforthe 19S| Census. 


>n in India. 

Gopalaswami's drive and initiative in 
19S1 marked a watershed in the history of 
Indian censuses. An enduring legacy of 
Gopalaswami’s leadership in the first census 
of independent India was the way it 
encouraged his successors to launch on new 
ventures to widen and diversify the reach 
of the cen.suses and dare into fields that 
promised to be fruitful in terms of more 
intimate and exact knowledge of any 
characteristic of India’s population or of its 
regions and subregions and of the country’s 
multiethnic, multilingual, multilevel and 
multicultural social fabric. 

As the .superintendent of the I9SI Census 
in West Bengal, A.sok Mitra had attempted 
several ventures including preparation of 
abridged life tables, compilation of data on 
composition and heads of households, 
commissioning of monographs, and so on. 
Moreover, during the t9S0s, there was no 
census office existing in the country for the 
inter-censal period. They used to wind up 
the superintendent'soffices in alt stales after 
the data collection and dissemination was 
over. For the first time, as superintendent 
of West Bengal. Asok Mitra requested the 
West Bengal government for an extension 
of the West Bengal census offitx after the 
census enumeration was over. The request 
was agreed to by the government of West 
Bengal and the example served as the uil 
that wagged the dog of the registrar general' s 
office and kept the latter alive and maintained 
continuity as an all-India establishment with 
brancHes in each state thereafter. 

Asok Mitra joined as the registrar general 
of India in July 1958. He provides a full 
account of the activities of die 1961 Census 
from July 1,1958 to December 31,1962. He 
describes the 26 projects canned out by thel961 
Census. The total numberofvdumes published 
from (he 1961 Census was around 1,476. 

Padmanabha, re^slrar general tbrthe 1981 
Census, outlines three phases of census 
activity preliminary, enumeratory and 
publication. Obviously, these are not 
independent, but they have their own 
distinctive features. ’The preliminary phase 
is devoted to preparing the quNtionnaire 
and giving publicity, to census operations 
iU venous levels. The main cimcein during 
the enumeratory phase is to cover all the 
citing toamaxinHimextentThepublicatioa 


phase includes the release of data, conducting 
post enumeration checks and the census 
evaluation study. Padmanabha strongly 
aigues for enhanced funding for publicity 
of the census. 

Over a period of time, the cost of con¬ 
ducting censuses has been going op steeply 
for two reasons; one, the ever growing 
numbers and, the other, the rising cost of 
labour. Staff costs constitute a very high 
proportion of census costs. Added to this is 
the growing demand for census data. 
Inadequacy of funding could result in the 
data obtaiiied from the census being vitiated 
or a reduction in their utility and utilisation. 
Hiis would be unfortunate because the full 
benefits of the considerable and inevitable 
investment on the census would be lost. 

Though the census is conducted once in 
10 years, most of the activities are carried 
out three years before the census. Hie 
impression of large costs concentrated in a 
short period of time is false. Comparing the 
annual outlays on routine, continuing 
activities of the govenunent with that on the 
census operation is unfair. Padmanabha 
pleads that the census should have been 
viewed as a major component of the statistical 
and development activity of government 
over a longer time span than just the two 
or three years of peak expenditure. 

Nanda, the registrar general and census 
commissioner for the 1991 Census, writes 
about the organisational and adnunistnuive 
set-up for conducting the present census and 
also reports on the innovative steps takoi 
during the 1991 Census preparatory phase 
at the state and thecentral level. Indiaconsists 
of 25 states and seven union territories. The 
populaticHi size of these units varies from 
about S0,000to IdOmillion. There were466 
districtsinthecounttyasoftte 1991 Census. 
There areabout 6.3O,0C!|0 villages in the rural 
areas and 4,689 towns of which 2,996 are 
statutory towns. Tire remaining 1.693 . 
settlements are villages having distinct urban 
char»;teristics and declared as 'urban’. 

The preparations for the 1991 Census, 
which commenced in 1987, gathered 
momentum during 1988. There were 1.6 
mififon enumerators appointed to conduct 
census activities throughout the country. 
There are a large number pf langua^s 4 ^ ; 
diakctsuseduidiffnentpartsofthecbmttry. 







This neoeuitated carefiiMy prepared aeta of 
inaiucdoro in dtflam lanipH^ 
booklets were prepared in English and in all 
thiB li^ national languages and some i^ional 
lai^u^iges. A large nunter of printing presses 
wcreiftvoivedinpriniingandthetransportation 
anddistributionofthe booklets and schedules 
were coitrally monitmed from Delhi. 

For the first time in the 1991 Census, basic 
census data has been presented for 
development Mocks. The development 
administration in the lurri areas is presoidy 
managed through the community development 
(CD) Blocks and as of 1991 there were S.774 
CD Blocia in India. 

As the 1991 Census Primary Onsus 
Abstract (PCA) data are now available on 
the computer, data users can easily access 
to the various micro level data. Presently, 
each esiumenition block of the ccnsusconsists 
of 120 households and it is identified by a 
unique 16^igit locauon code. This includes 
the code for the state (2 digits), districts 
(2 digits), tdisil/town (4 digits), village/ 
ward of the town (4 digits) and the 
enumeration block (4 digits). Mor to the 
1991 Census. It was decided that all the 
questions would be canvassed on universal 
basis for all individuals. Since the cross 
tabulations are not detailed in case of 
fertility, migration and social characteristic!i, 
it was decided that at the first stage of 
tabulation a 10 per cent sample of individual 
slips would be selected to provide most of 
the tables required at national, state and 
(Ustrici levels. All the B (economic) senes 
tables to be presented on sample basis have 
been reviewed in tte light of the sample size 
anddetailsofclassification reduced wherever 
required. Similarly, in the C (cuttund) series, 
tables relating to mother tongue and religion 
which provide data on small groups have 
been separated out for processing on a 100 
per cent baus from the household schedule. 

All other tables of C series and most of 
tile D (migration) series and F (fqrtility) 
series tables are ba^ on 10 per cent sample. 
The first time, an in-house computer MEDH A 
930 (corresponding to CYBER 930) has 
been acquired and installed for processing 
the 1991 Census data. A policy tfeciston was 
taken to m^e the tables available to data 
users on the computer media so that they 
can directly use it on the computers for their 
analysis. Apart from the computerised tables, 
the task unit record data may also be made 
available to users interested in getting ftiither 
tabulations made from the census data. Of 
course, these data will be provided subject 
to certain conditions and confidentiality of 
individual infomalkm. 

Sex Rato 

Snnivasan presenls interesting obser¬ 
vations on the decline in sex ratio in India. 
PirsUy, the extremely volatile politioal and 
socisJ dim«e that prevailed in many pads of 


the ootmliy becmise cf te agitatioR over the 
MandalCmnmissionreoommendaiiansandthe 
Hindu fundamentalist groups’ ‘nfha yams' 
over the Ayodhya temple in the six months 
prior to the census might have contributed 
to under-reporting of femalM in households 
in the census. To check the validity of his 
reasoning, Snnivasan computed sex ratios 
separately for two groups of districts, i e, 
thosemoredisturbed than the others, defined 
as those through which the 'ratha yatra’ 
passed between September and (Xtober 1990 
inthe most affected states, viz. Bihar, GujanU, 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra and Uttar 
Pradesh. Interestingly, it was observed that 
the moredisturbed districts had a consistently 
lower sex ratio than the others - 909 versus 
919 in Bihar. 924 versus 930 in Gujarat, 91S 
versus 923 in Madhya (Yadesh, 908 versus 
978 in Maharashtra, and 874 versus 892 in 
Uttar Pradesh. 

Snnivasan has strong reservations about 
the explanation advanced by women’sgroups 
and others for the decline in the sex ratio 
in terms of increasing incidence of female 
feticide [Raju and Premi 1992], These 
procedures have found favourable responses 
in the late i980s and early 1990s only in 
the large metropolitan cities of Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras and Delhi where the 
facilities for such techniques were available 
(Irudaya Rajan el at 1991, 1992). Even to 
increase the sex ratio at birth by one point, 
e g. from 106 to 107, about 60,000 female 
foetuses have to be aborted and projection 
exercises reveal that even if we assume that 
the sex ratio between 1981 and 1991 had 
increased by 4 points, i e, from 106 to 110 
males births to 100 female births, even then 
the populaticm sex ratio in the 1991 (Census 
could not have been lower than the 1981 
level given the increase in life expectancy 
of females after birth compared to males 
Dius female feticide cannot be advanced as 
a major contnbutory factor behind the decline 
m the sex ratioof the Indian population between 
1981 and 1991 (Inidaya ^an et al 1991, 
l992].Onthesamelinesofthinking,anauihority 
on sex ratio, Pravin Visaria, agrees about it 
being primarily an urban phenomenon. 

Srinivasan also suggests that the 
widespread and large decline in sex ratio 
in the country in the recent decade in the 
context of an increasing trend in fmaie life 
expectancy and similar phenomena in a 
number of states raises the possibilities of 
large-scale underenumeration of females in 
the 1991 Census. Against ttiis background, 
we proposed an alternative explanation of 
double counting of males (for more details, 
see Irudaya Rajan et al 1992]. 

POPULATON GaoWTH RaTB 

Next comes a ptqier on the denx^raphy 
of the 1991 Census hromTrm Dyson. Dyson 
comments that the India’s true population 
size is very mudi larger than indicated by 


tte cniiiin and Ok postfesHimention 

resulu are a poor indicator of the true level 
of undereriunwration. In our estimation, 
therefore, tbettuepopuhttionatafMatdi 1991 
could well havebmhi^nhan 873million. 
And its current size (allowing for 
underenumeration and subsequent growih) 
could well be very close to 900 million. For 
example, if the enumeration was just 4 per cent 
deOdent and the population has subsequently 
grDwnat2.11 perce»tt.thenlndia’spopulation 
as of March 1992 would be 896 million 
(896.0 » 843.9 x 1.04 x 1.021). 

Srinivasan(1988)8igucd that there is fairly 
general agreement that futility decline is 
^finitely occurring and that it is probably 
happening in virtudly dl the major states. 
In terms of migration, Maharashtra and West 
Bengal tend to be net receivos of people, 
while Kerala is a net exporter. 

Both the Sample Registration System 
(SRS) and census arc in agreement that the 
rale of population growth is declinin| in 
Kerala, Punjab, Tamil Nadu and (a shade 
less certainly) Gujarat. If we exclude the 
state of Bihar from the sex ratio calculation, 
Dyson argues that then the all-India rise in 
masculinity ratio between 1981 and 1991 is 
reduced from seven to three points. Further, 
ifwe exclude Bihar from the la.si fnui censuses 
then the all-India .sex rauos are notably more 
consistent and any upward trend is less marked. 

Detailed district level analysts on sex ratio 
in Bihar indicates that virhially every distnet 
in Bihar experienced an increase in 
masculinity between 1981 and 1991; the 
sole exception was Dhanabad - the state’s 
most masculine distncl m both enumerations 
- which expenenced a slight decline in sex 
ratiofrom 1.229101.2 in 1991 Thegreatest 
increase in population masculinity appears 
to have occurred in the districts of north- 
central Bihar (e g, Nawada, Sitamarhi, 
Muzaffarpur, Vaishali, and Darbhar^a). 

The available evidence supports fairiy 
sizeable growth reductions in Kerala, Tamil 
Nadu, Punjab and Gujarati with perhapk lesser 
declines in Haryana, (3nssa and Karnataka. But 
growthratesmaywelihaveincreased in Andhra 
Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
West Bengal, Bihar, Rajasthan and Uttar 
Pradesh. Ddipite the fact diat the qudity of 
India’s dfliiK^raphic data base seems to be 
improving, the 1991 Census results certainly 
canlie inteqXeted in such a way as to suggest 
some deterioration in the ovreall ievei of 
enumeration compared with 1981. 

In the above context, Murali Dhar Vetmiri 
presents‘a survey of census enumerators 
involvadinthc 1%1 OmusfaiGreaier Bombay. 
.Data cabined inapopulation census is usually 
evaluated by a post-enumeration surv^, die 
purpose of whi^ is to mainty indicate the 
extent of net omisston. Other errors that we 
generated dining census data collection are, 
however, notevaluated. As the census figure 
are often used without criticidly exaipining 
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data are ob^iwd can id^fy errors 
genoatocL Tbte|)aperUfociised (»the pritn^ 
demogr a p h ic diiacoBected inthecenaususii^ 
twolndivtduid (universal and sample) forms. 
While some errors are committed by 
enumerators, other errors occur independent 
of enumerator characteristics. 

Women and Work 

In Indian society women contribute 
substantially to economic activities. 
However, it has been the experience in the 
previous censuses as well as other national 
surveys that the participittion of women in 
a;onomic activities is not properly reflected 
in the data. In the 1991 Census, the 
organisation had taken upon itself the task 
of seeing that the situation improved 
significantly. In this context, we have three 
papers in this issue. 

Rachel Kumar, in her paper on the long¬ 
term declining trend in female work 
participation rate in Keralaitrxamines various ■ 
measurement issue.s and demographic, social 
and economic variables in explaining the 
observed trends. Regardless of the various 
shortcomings in existing secondary 
estimates, the pattern of fall in female work 
participation rates in Kerala persists and 
may well be the reflection of a 'r^' situation. 
Demographic variables lead to increase of 
the female population, thus not only 
depressing female work participation rates 
but also creating a formidable number of 
‘potential’ job seekers. 

This in fact is an'expected trend when ono 
considers the experience of development. 
Boserup (1970) and later Pscharapoulous 
and Tzannatos (1989) have all shown that 
in the course of development the initial 
stages (or agrarian societies) are marked by 
increased demand for female labour. With 
the onset of industrialisation, female labour 
utilisation wanes and demand fm male skilled 
labour is high. It is only with the expansion 
of the tertiary sector that tlw demand for the 
'reserve' army of labour comprising largely 
female labour is renevred. This, to.an extent, 
luukFO''^ to be the case in Kerala. 

However, unlike other economies, in 
Kerala the pace of social development has 
far exceed^ that of economic growth leading 
to an ironical situation. The development 
strategy has been responsible for 
simultanecHisly enhancing and curbing the 
growth of the fem^e labour force. On the 
one hand, a wide range of socio-economic 
changes have encourt^ed women to offra- 
their labour on the market. On the other, the 
structural changes brought dxiut by the 
growth process have imposed severe limits 
on tie Fon^ecto women continuing to 
participate in the labour force at a high fovel. 
This duality is, in de end, just anodier feature 
of Kerala's distinctive patteni of devdopinent 


Radfaa Devi antfyses the leastHis behind 
the decline in some modern occupations in 
the 1961-71 and 1971-81 period and advises 
the census organisatim to avoid such 
mistakes in the future so that Indian 
economic data can come up to the 
expectations of providinga sound basis for 
planning for manpower development and 
human resource utilisiuion. 

Hie decline in employntent in some 
modem occupations, particularly among 
administrative, executive and managerial 
workers (AEM), according to Radha Devi, 
is a myth and cannot be real. She presents 
several possible lor^oles in census data. 
Some error might have crept imo the data 
set at one stage or the other, considering that 
the census is "a huge operation run by a 
million and more practically unpaid 
enumerators who are always in a hurry”. The 
economic questions in the census 
questionnaire are also such that they call fm 
too many explanations and probing. Lack 
of proper scrutiny and field clicking, where 
necessary, before tabulation and the practice 
of filling up blanks by the census authorities 
“understandably without any referral back 
to the concerned informants" can also 
contribute to the distortion of the picture. 
Moreover,there occurs wrong classification/ 
tabulation along with deliberate re¬ 
classification of occupations by the census 
authorities without proper reporting in the 
table fly leaf. At what stage these {xaedees 
have crept into the data system is not clear 
and why it is so damagingly conspicuous 
between 1961 and 1971 and why it is 
concentrated mainly in the AEM activities 
are also nor clear, llris is a major isnie that 
deserves serious and immediate attention of 
the census authorities. 

Despite all the efforts at rural development 
and employment generation in the non- 
agricultural sector, Kulkumi argues on the 
basis of the 1991 Census data on employment 
that the picture in rural areas has not changed 
significrmtly. There is hardly any evidence 
of any substantial decline in die excessive 
dependence on agriculture m rural areas 
except in the states of Gujarat, West Bengal, 
Kerala, Haryana and Punjab which do 
indicate a moderate decline. The position of 
rural Maharashtra is in no way better than 
some of the backward suaes. It is a matter 
of serious concern that there are four states 
- Bihar, Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh and 
Andhra Pradesh - where instead of any shift 
away from agriculmre, dependence on 
agriculture has inaeased(thou^marginally> 
during the last decade. Another disturbing 
feature is that in Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
Rryasthan and even in Maharashtra a voy 
high (84-94) percemageofthe total inctieasie 
in rural main workers during 1981-91 had 
to be absorbed in the agricultural sector. 
Anotbo' interesting feunre is that in Kerala 
durit^ t^l-91 absorbtionoffemaleworkers 
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fo the rural mn-agricidtural sector is mueb ' 
more than thru of male workers. 

R Ruktnani discusses utbanisnlion in TaniB 
Nadu. After inttependence, fo 1>mit Nadu, 
as elsewhere in the country, tiiie role of' ' 
qnsodic faeuxs has declined cmunderabfy; . - 
the changed socio-political context andstate : 
policiesobviouslyhavehadaiottodowitii . = 
this. The spun in urbanisation in aconteat 
like this-as in the 60s in Tamil Nadu-ntay 
be largely due to state induced agriculture' 
and industrial growth. But even this spun 
would have a transient character since tte 
absence of a basic structural transformation 
in agriculture acts as a constraint. So we 
have a situation in Tamil Nadu where, by 
the 70s, urban growth appears to have lost 
steam, and saturation appears to have come 
about, evo) at a moderately low level of 
urbanisation, with only a third of its 
population iivii^ in urban areas. Absence 
of any basic restnicturing of agrarian rdations 
appears to have acted - in Tamil Nadu as 
elsewhere in the country and in much of the 
third world - as a severe constraint on 
structural transformation of workforce and 
hence on the level of urbanisation. 

Another study conducted at the Centre for 
DevelopmentStudiesusingthe 1991 Census 
data reveals that Tamil Nadu is the only stide 
which maintains its Foporiion of ur^ to 
total populati<H),evenafierexcludingmetros 
and cla.ss 1 towns (Mishra et al 1994]. r 
Surprisingly, Tamil Nadu is doing very well ' 
on all fronts such as fertility transiticn) 
[Irudaya Rajan et al 1993] and evenly 
distribumd urbanisation. 

■Demographic TRAN.smoN 

Mmi Bhat in his paper, assess the trends 
in birth rate in the 19g0s using published 
data on infants (0-6 years) from the 1991 
Census through the re vase survival estimate 
Focedure. Forthefirsttimein Imha, through 
the 198] Census, fertility and mortality 
estimates arc availidde for district level. As 
the SampleRegistraticHi System (SRS) could 
not FO'dde estimates at the district levdis, 
the district level data ere found useful for 
identifying high fertility and mortsdity 
pockets in the country. (3n assessing the 
distria-level estimates from the 1991 (Tensiis. 
Mari Bhat argues dut the 1991 results could 
be presented even at lower administrative . 
ievds than the districts. In this context, I 
suggestdtattheeatimates^owldbepreparad . 
for the panchayat level by researchers, so 
that the elected panchayats can utilise the’^ 
vital informFion for promoting health and 
family planning aaivitioi in rural areas. 

Mari Bhat also disagrees with the SRS 
estimates of birth rates during the 1970saiid; 
1980s and concludes that these were 
undoestimaces for 1970s and overestimate . 
for 1980s. The implied decline of nouly 
to Ff cent in the birth rate as revealed.^ , ■ 
‘ the 1991 Census is significantly hii^t^ . 
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the tall 51>^ cent tuggtttMl by tbe SRS 
New data trom the 1991 Catsus show that 
the distrepaniy between the trends in 
• ontraceptive levels and birth rate - so hotly 
<jehated in the l9B0s - was at least partly 
dae to improvement in the netting ot events 
m the SRS 

The 1991 Census data also conflim the 
dramatic tall in birth rates in Kerala and 
Tamil Nadu and stagnation in Maharashtra 
Unlike &RS interestingly, the census-based 
estimates suggest that birth rates have tallen 
in every state, even in the Hindi heartland 
of Bihar Uttar Pradesh Madhya Pradesh 
and Rajasthan by 7 per cent - not far below 
the all-India average Inthenorth-eastemstatcs 
where the samples arc inadequate to assess 
trends, the estimates from the census suggest 
a mined scenario with Manipur Miroram 
Nagaland and Sikkim showing substantial 
falls and Meghalaya and Arunachal Pradesh 
showmgLontinuationofahighfertilityregime > 
As Bhat says the demographic scenano' 
revealed by the 1991 Census is one of' 
dynamism rather than stagnation 

Visana and Visana point out that India > 
annually adds 17 million persons to its total 
population which is more than any other 
country in the world For instance China 
adds only 14 million to its population The 
large momentum for continu^ population 
growth built into the young age distribution 
ot the Indian population needs due 
recognition In 1991, over 36 per cent of 
Indians were aged below IS (This percentage 
was 3g in 1981 and 42 in 1961 ) Even il 
young Indians all decide to have no more 
than two children each, Visana and Visana 
conclude that population would continue to 
grow lor the next 60 to 70 years A sircable j 
increase in the total population of India is 
therelore, unavoidable Indian policy makers 
will continue to lace the challenge of I 
augmenting the production of vanous basic' 
goods such as food clothing and shelter tor 
a lairly long penod of time The policies 
ot promoting more intensive culti s ation and i 
accelerating technological change must 
continue Visana and Visana argue that it 
the total population of India is to be limited 
to a figure below I 6 billion or so asiaeabic 
proportion ot Indians will have to limit their | 
family to just one child While some couples 
in India do seem to be adopting a one-child 
family norm they constitute a microsiopic 
minonty The below-replacement level of 
tertility is evident only in pans ot Kerala 
^uid Us continuation is not beyond doubt 

Arecogmtionofthemomentumol growth 
built into the young age distnbution ot the 
population can inspire both panic or 
complacency, panic to hasten towards a onc- 
child family norm and to promote 
replacement level of feniliiy by compulsion 
and complacency because of the evident 
inability in the short run to influence the 
prospective population sue to any significant 
extent Unfortunately most policy-makers 


and pdiiticat leaders thmk only ibm. the 
short run. the next three to five years at the 
most However the ultimate population 
would be much larger if the replacement 
level of lertility is reached not by 2011 or 
2016 but later According to Visana and 


VhwA. timthef pan^c Mr eomplaiuftioy » 
appropnate response to dw situation Mfbre 
us We need to strengthen the tonxsiikdy to 
contnbute to an acpderation of tlw ongoing 
temiity decline, but that are lew surefire 
suggestions 
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itofihefimtHnBtalnii^ltaiu^yat-toyd 
infoonatioii is aveHaUe to data users by 
stales throi^h computers. This micro data 
has an important rote to i4ay in panchayat 
level planning. We hope the panchayat raj 
institudons v^t expl^t the iiifomiatlon. 

The Census of India should seriously 
consider ptepanng special tables on aged 
persons as is’done for scheduled castes 
and tribes. As df 1991, India had 54 million 
old people and they need special care like 
sch^l^ castes and tribes. 

Since independence tlw Census of India 
has not published age structure of population 
by religion. The census authorities feel 
perhaps that the information might create 
tension among different religious 
communities. But even without data on age 
structure by religion, demographers are able 
to assess the level of fertility and mortality 
through various indirect techniques. Why 
then this fuss over the data by religion? 

There has been a debate on the time of 
India’s population achieving a net 
reproduction rate (N.RR) of I. The 1992 
sample registration system puts the total 
fertility rate as 3.6 where as the recent United 
Nations (1992) projections envisaged for 
India a TFR of 3.85 and 3.77 as medium 
and low variants. Thus at the aggregate level 
fertility has declined at a faster rate than 
expected by almost everybody. Theestimates 
of Bhat reveal that the birth rates have 
fallen by 7 per cent in the last 10-year 
period, even in states like Bihar. Rajasthan, 
Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh. If this 
is any indication, India could expect to reach 
an NRR of 1 around 2005. As per World 
Bank (1993) projection;^ India will reach 
1.02 billion in 2(X)I and 1.37 billion by 
2025. Seal and Talwar (1994) argue that 
India will reach the stationary population 
level by 2080 with a population of 1.886 
billion whereas China's population is 
expected to be 1.890 billion. 

Lessons of Kqiala 

As the demographic transition is under 
way in most of the states in India, the lessons 
of Kerala need to be considered in a'broader 
context. Three major studies on Kerala 
deserve to be noted in diis context One study 
is sponsored by the Centre for Development 
Studies and the Gujarat Institute of 
Development' Research, Ahmedabad 
(Demogrt^Mc Transition in Kerala in the 
1980s by K C Zachari^. S irudaya Rajan 
and others; Centre for Development Studies. 
Trivandrum. August 1994). The second 
study is titled 'A Survey of Elderly in 
India: A Study for Assistance in the 
Development of Comprehensive National 
Policies on Aging*, also conducted at the 
Centre for Development Studies and 
commissioned 1^ the Social Development 
Section, Economic and Social Commission 
fw Asia and the Pacific, United Nations, 


8 i^i|k(ifl£ .'ilie iMid study (Report of the 
Expert Committee on School Age Group 
Population in 2(X)t A D and hs Implications 
for Educmional Policy and Planning) has 
been carried outfortheStatePlanoingBiMFd, 
Trivandnim and has attracted attention for 
its conclusions such as that the decline in 
school-age population wfil render about 
25,000 teachers surplus. The major 
conclusions of the three studies deserve to 
be noted. 

The study of demographic transition 
reveals that fertility has been brought below 
replacement level and fertility differentials 
reduced substantially. Though fertility is 
now around 1.8 children per woman and is 
likely to remain at below replacement level 
for quite some time, the population of the 
state will continue to grow for some more 
decades to reach a stationary level below40 
million. Together with outmigration of the 
young, fertility decline will increase the 
(voportion of the elderly (persons -60 and 
oyer) very much in the coming years (from 
about 7 per cent in 1981 to 20 per cent in 
2026). The care of the elderly will be a major 
challenge for the state. 

The UN study indicates that the highest 
proportion of aged is in Kerala at 8.1 per 
cent and the state is expected to maintain 
its lead until 2020. Today Kerala has 2.3 
million elderly and the number is expected 
to multiply two and a half times by 2020. 
Also Kerala distinguishes itself for having 
the highest number of female-headed 
households. Among the very elderly (70 and 
above), around 81 peremtofthe women are 
widows compared to 19 per cent widowers. 
As of 1993, there are more than 30 social 
security and welfare schemes implemented 
in Kerala covering one-fourth of the elderly. 
The .state has committed Rs 80 crore in 
1992-93 which represents 2.8 per cent of 
tlw state revenue budget. Currently, Kerala 
has more than 100 old age homes [for more 
details, James 1994]. 

TIh; State Planning Board study reported 
that the school-age population in Kerala in 
2001 AD will decline to52.921^h as against 
the present enrolment of 58.6 lakh students. 
There are 1,289 uneconomic schools in 
Kerala, other than the 67 schools already 
closed by the government during 1991-93. 
This situation will lc«i to a crisis in the 
school education system in Kerala and 
psychologically it will be frustrating for the 
teaching community as a whole. Kerala 
will face a serious problem of financial 
drain amounting to about Rs 90 crore 
aptiroximately per year. Unfortunately ..very 
few studies on Kerala capture the'age 
structure change(due.tQ fertility and mortality 
changes) so that policies can be prepared 
ahead of time. Forin^lance, the proportion 
of chihben (0-14) declined from 43 in 1961 
to 35 in 1981 and is expected to be around 
24 in 2001. ^ 


WhitodKpapersthatfoUosvliBveifiscinsed' 
sortK of the m^or issues fiom the 1991 
Census, more researdi c«i be conduced 
ortcether^istrargeneral publishesdetafied 
dau on education, religion, marital status,, 
employment, age. language, migration anti^ 
household structure. To conclude fitit 
overview, Iquote Kingsley Davis; “Nocensus 
is comi^dely accurate, yet practically none is 
completely worthless. Irdormationkrxiwntofae 
defe^ve often yields useful knowledge". 
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Cennis 1961: F^thwa]^ 

AMk Mitra 

This narrative recounts the activities prior to and during the operation of the 1961 Census and describes briefly the 
26 projects carried out during Ibe process. While the problems were many, the 1961 Census saw a number of innovations 
at the administrative and operational levels. 

I having been limited Co only thnee or four sample check of the extent of errors in tiw 

basic tables for the total population, total count undertaken by the census 

TIME had arrived for the 1951 Census; so Mahalanobispersuaded Yeans to draw what commission was netuing completion. The 

had the man, R A Gopalaswami, a senior came to be known as the 2 percent Y-sample questionwasfinailylaidtorestatthiscabinet 

wrangler ofCambridge. England and a 1927 (Y for Yeatts) of the total enumeration slips meeting after the present writer, as the 1961 

recruit to the ICS, had done the heavy work and deliver them to the Indian Statistical census commissioner had elaborately 

for the 1942 Famine Commission Report. Institute (ISI) for coding and tabulteion on explained how adequ^diecks were carried 

WWMYeatts.whohadconductedthci94] machines. Fortunately for the future of the out at the preparatory stages, with the help 
Census for the subcontinent and stayed on census organisation, but unfortunately for a of large-scale topographical maps prepared 

in Indiaafter 1947, was appointed as Census fair trial of the proposed tabulation of a afresh for the purpose by the Survey of India 

Commissioner of India in 1948. For 1941 representative sample population, the so- to identify and demarcate the tiniest 

he had reuined t^e traditional census ques- called 2 per cent sample was perfunctorily enumeration unit. Thereafter, these 

tionnaire practically without modification, drawn from stacks of slips, without any demarcations were reinfotce«( by physical 

But instead of the traditional continuous regard to their statistical reliability or numbering of each separAc house and sub¬ 

household form for recording characteris- representativenes.<i-'random’or‘systematic’, numbering of each constituent household 
tics of successive households in a defined The tabulation of the results on machines together with a prellminaiy count of the 

locality, which had proved ideal for cross- were so botched and delayed that even by population of each household classified by 

checking for internal consistency of demo- 1954, no complete tabulation of any part of males and females, children and adults, a 

graphic attributes of each member of a the Y-sample had been made. 'Hie final good eight to four months before the final 

household as well as for manual coding and results defied coherent interpretation at the census count. Repeated supervision at each 

tabulation, he had been persuaded by P C state or national level. stage of the work of nearly 6,00.000 

Mahalanobis to introduce the one-person Yeatts’ untimely death soon after his enumerators was undertaken by supervisors 

one-slipenumeration form to facilitatecoding appointment in 1948 led to the appointment and charge olEcers, who added up to nearly 

and tabulation on Hollerith machines. ofR A Gopalaswami in his place, while the a quarter ofthe strength of enumerators. He 

MahalanobisseemstohavepersuadedYeatLs prospects of the National Sample Survey gave an account of how the first results were 

that while a complete headcount for the Organisation subsuming the de^nnial all- entirely manually complied and consolidtied 

minimum demographic details, such as age. Indiacensusandcontinuous vital registration at successive stages for each constituent 

.sex, marital status, relationship to the head receded from view. The quietus to the idea state, adding up to the figure for India as 

of the household and composition of the was laid in the autumn of 1950 at a meeting a whole in the course of no more than three 

latter would still be necessary for a variety between Mahalanobis and Gopalaswami at weeks after March 1. The census 

of administrative purposes including the ISI headquarters at Barackpore. commissioner explained how this'was 

delimination of electoral constituencies. Gopalaswami was staying as a guest at different from the ‘grid system’ of paper 

details of social, economic and cultural Amrapali, and I had the privilege of being identification of the beat of each enumerator 

characteristics of the population for devel- present at the discussion. The new census on maps with the help of longitudes and 

opment policy and planning purposes had commissioner’s command over the theory latitudes and the mixture of canvassing and 

best be collected on‘ a small, statiMically of statistical sample surveys was able to volunteered response resorted to in the 

sound and represenuitive sample basis.’The establish quite convincingly how. in a western hemisphere which left frequeUkw^v 
latter would have several signal advanttges: population of multi-lingual, multi-level and considerable loopholes for undercount, 

(a) considerable reduction ofcosts ill census multi-ethnic communities with unevenly Finally, he explained how the practice of 

taking, tabulation and publication of results disUibuted conglomerates at diverse levels publishingtheprimary censusabstractofthe 

and their analysis both in terms of time and of development, it would not be possible U) populationofeach identified vili^georblock, 

money; (b) better results on the social, draw satisfactory mujti-stage, multi-level containing the breakdown of social, 

economic and cultural characteristics of the statistical samples - random orsystematic- economicandculturalcharacteristicsby sex, 

population; (c) reduction in the extent of that would satisfy the requirementt of micro- introduced for the first time in 1951, would 

errors, internal inconsistencies and under- and macro-planning for economic, social serve as a ready testing matrix at any time 

counts. Unfortunately, the enormously and cultural development, equality of for anyone who cared to attempt asamfde 

increased cost of training, disciplining and opportunity and social justice. Gopalaswami check of undercount. ’litis primary census 

retaining a large army of highly motivated won his freedom in the conduct of the 1951 abstract had come to stay as the most leliaUe 

canvassingenumeratorsqualiftedforunder- Census. information base fpr nucto-planning at the 

taking sample enumeration was not taken The question of a sample decennial village level, whidi would not be possible 
into account as an offsetting obstacle. On population count from 1961 onwardsalong for each village or citybloclt of the country 

account ofthe very poorlevel of literacy and wiih the Importance of a post-census sample uncter a sample count system, 

education, the possibilities of self-unumer- check by an independent authbrity to Thethenpiimeminister.Jawahatid Nehru, 

ation, as in Mj^y literate countries, did not determine the exbmt of undercourit in the who was presiding over die cabinet, stonily 

arise at all. 1961 Census was brought up apin by P sat throq^ the entire account, contraiy to 

Ontheconclusionofdie 1941 Census and C Mahalanobis « a meeting of the central his reputed testiness. The census of India 

owing todie exigencies ofthe second world cabinet in April 1961 whoi die first resulu was allowed to retain its nirf. An agreeable, 

war, tabulation and publication of resulte of tte 1961 Census were announced and fallout of the meeting was tbte t)ie Census 






ComRussioner was nomiAated to leptea^Rt 
India on the United Naticms Population 
CcMmission, negating the ofTicial proposal 
tfaiR the statistical adviser who was already 
OD^ the United Nations Statistical 
Commission, should represent his country 
on the Population Commission as well. 

n 

To return to the eve of the 1951 Census 
bliss was it, as Wordsworth would have 
said, in that dawn to be alive, but to be 
young, as most of my colleagues in other 
states and 1 were, was very heaven. Work 


comfortaWy canvass provided die centralfy- 
desi^ied format was reotined intact as the 
core. These additions in the extended state 
household schedule might be canva-ssed 
either as a selective qualitative sample for 
specific populations of subregions or as a 
small systematic sample for the entire state 
to be canvassed as a separate sub-schedule. 
Secondly, in the final all-India enumeration 
slip, which was centrally-printed, he offered 
the space for the numbetwl blank question 
space to thedisermitm of each superintendent 
to investigate any problem that might be 
considered especially desirable for the state. 


' Census etmfirtnii^' the suspected large 
discrepancies between the amuat state W 
affairs on the ground and the picture yielded 
by the l^aque r^ri and served to explain 
the vehemence of the Tdthaga movement 
and the ill effects of usufructuary mortgage 
imposed by owner cultivators or landlords 
on sharecropping or landless agricultural 
lenanu throughout the decade of the 1940s. 
Thefelevantresultsofthel9Sl investigation 
compelled the West Bengal government to 
undertake its first post-independence 
legislation on sharecropping in the first half 
of the 1950s. 


on the Bombay Plan in the late 1930s and 
early 1940s plus the exercises that followed 
in the latter decade under the auspices of 
Congress leaders with the activepaiticipation 
of noted academics and their disciples in the 
social sciences, led to a renewed insistence 
on reliable bench marks and periodically 
updated data on every aspect of life. Their 
renewed enthusiasm for measurement of 
change recalled Galileo’s dictum with which 
Europe had commenced its Renaissance, 
"Measure, measure, measure, measure the 
difference and the difference of the 
difference”. Mahalanobis spread the message 
of statistics as the most versatile tool of 
measuring change and its direction over 
time. He developed mathematical concepts 
>f quantitative perspective planning in 
diverse sectors of a country's economy by 
invoking all manner of interrelated resour¬ 
ces in population and technology and their 
mutually inter-acting multiplier effects. The 
prospect of introducing successive five-year 
development plans for the centre and 
constituent states, measuring the winds of 
change that begansweepingoverevery aspect 
of life, generated demands for an ever 
increasing range of demographic, social, 
economic,etbnic and regional characteristics 
of country’s population. 

With his firsthand experience of regions 
of the country, his analytical acumen and 
anticipation of emerging planning demands, 
Gopalaswami finished the design of (a) the 
house numbering and household listing fonns 
as a forerunner of the census count several 
months later, and (b) the format of the 
individual census enumeration slip, bearing 
in mind the ne^ to keep a balance, on the 


Both were very sensible departures from 
the hidebound traditions of past censuses. 
Brief mention of how these options were put 
to use in West Bengal by this writer, who 
was its superintendent for the 1951 Census, 
will illustrate how these innovations en¬ 
riched the bostowed variety on the All-India 
Census of 1961. 

First, in the course of canvassing the house 
numbering schedule, a small subschedule 
was attached on a small, systematic sample 
basis for the entire state to elicit from the 
household bearing (he chosen sample 
number information such as (I) the age at 
marriage of every still-married women, 
(2) her present age. (3) the total number of 
children born, and (4) number of children 
alive with their parties, incidentally, that this 
canvassing proved fairly successful was 
borne out not only by the pattern of ex pccted 
survival and mortality of children by age 
groups and sex, but also by the extent of 
selective forgetfulness on the part of post¬ 
menopausal women of their still-birth and 
infant mortality experiences. The extent of 
such forgetfulness seemed to accord with the 
findings of the celebrated demographer 
Christopher Tietze, who had undertaken 
similar investigations in a variety of cultures 
all over the world. 

Second, in the course of the final count, 
the West Bengal census canvassed, on the 
state slots allotted by the census com¬ 
missioner, for each adult person in a 
household; (1) the amount of land cultivated 
if any, and (2) whether predominant as (a) 
owner cultivator, or (b) sharecropper. This 
specific state question was considered 
essential by the StateCensus Superintendent 


in 

Gopalaswami’sdriveand initiative in 1951 
marked a watershed in the history of the 
Indian Census since the first non- 
sy nchronous modem census of different parts 
of undivided India was taken in the second 
half of the 1860s. First, it took what may 
be called a great leap forward in extending 
the collection and presentation of all-India 
and state census tables in uniform format: 

(1) general population, (ii) livelihood, (iii) 
age, and (iv) social and cultural tables. There 
was a whole new scries on displaced person.; 
which extended the traditional nationality 
tables. These extended the traditional format 
by at least 16 tables in 1961. 

In addition, the West Bengal Census 
attempted several new ventures : (1; 
preparation of abridged life tables for 1931- 
41 which had not been attempted in 1941; 

(2) tables of fertility of ever married women 
in West Bengal accompanied by an arcouni 
of infant and child mortality by age group.; 
and sex; (3) persons cultivating own land 
orby employing ‘bargadars’ (sharecroppers) 
with size of land owned and/or given in 
‘bhag’ (share of produce); (4) a series of new 
tabulation on the composition and headship 
of households along with; (5) another series 
on migrant workers from other states of 
India to the Calcutta Metropolitan 
Agglomeration Region, cross-classified by 
sex, age, marital status, mother-tongue and 
educational qualification. Separate 
monographs on items (4) and (5) were 
prepared by commissioned scholars on Ihe 
last two areas and published along wifo the 
1961 series of census publications. 


one hand, between the new kinds of 
information wanted and the compulsion, on 
the other, of keeping the number of questions 
for each person of a largely illiterate 
population of limited comprehension as few, 
simple and capable of eliciting the briefest 
yet exact answers. A review of the formats 
of both the household schedule and the 
enumeration slip will confirm how successful 
he was in both. 

That was not all. For one thing, he was 
imaginative enough to entrust .(he state 
superintendents with the option to extend 
the household schedule with such additional 
questions as the latter believed they could 


from his experience of work in several 
districts of undivided and divided Bengal 
between 1940 and 1950, and received the 
approval of the .state governmeni as well. 
Suspicions had b^n roused by the obviously 
large discrepancies between (a) personal 
observation as to what actually obtained on 
the ground, and (b) the tabulations published 
on the subject in H S M Ishaque’s report 
on plot to plot estumeration compiled on the 
basis of |rioi by plot data recorded by the 
survey and settlement authorities on the 
strong of documents produced by owners 
for incorporation in official survey and 
setttemem records. The results of the 1951 


The most valuable single innovation of 
the Ail India Craisus of 1951 was, however, 
die tabulation of the All IndiaPrimary Census 
Abstracts,for every administratively recog¬ 
nised village (or ‘mouza’ or its equivalent 
nomenclature in the survey and settlement 
records of each state) and all demarcated 
urban enumeration blocks, municipal wards 
and divisions. This enabled every viUage or 
urban block tQ emerge as a separate entity 
in its own rigitt for planning and develop¬ 
ment activities on the part of local bodies 
and the concerned administrative and fund- 
dispensing departments of the state and 
central governments. The basic dAta ofeact 
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village was oOiulated undte ttw following 
columns (1) settlement identification 
number of vtlli^e. (2) name of village, town 
or wmd, (3) area in acres, (4) number of 
occupied houses, (S) total population, (6) 
number of literates. O') ciassiftcabon of the 
entire population into the following eight 
livelth^ classes (a) cultivators of land 
wholly or mamly owned and their depen¬ 
dants, (b)cultivatorsofland wholly or mainly 
unowned and theirdependants. (clcultivating 
labourers ami thar dependants, (d) non- 
cultivating ownos of land, agncultunil rent 
receivers and then dependants, persons akmg 
with their dependams engaged in (e) pro¬ 
duction other than tultivation,(f)commerce, 
(g) transport, and, (h) other services and 
miscellaneous sources In the West Bengal 
presentation, each village name had notations 
attached denoting whether it had a (a) pnmary 
school, (b) high school,(c) hospital,auxiliary 
and emergency hospital, (d) dispensary, (e) 
rural health centre, (0 post office, or is a 
(g) municipal area The Pnmary Census 
Abstract was further elaborated in 1961 and 
subsequem censuses to present eacbkind of 
data classified by sex The livelihood class 
presenutionoi 19S1 gavewaytoeight classes 
of workers in the eight broad economic 
sections plus an additional column for non- 
workers each classified by sex. and the 
number of members of (i) scheduled castes, 
(ii) scheduled tnbes, and (in) notified 
backwaidciassesalsoclassifiedbysex This 
still remains a unique feature tor any census 
in the world 

An even more unique and endun ng legacy 
of Gopalaswamt's leadership in the first 
census of independent India was the way it 
beckoned his successors to launch new 
ventures to widen and diversify the reach 
and activity of the Indian Census, and dare 
to enter any field that promised fruitful 
contributions to more intimate and exact 
knowledge of India’s population and of the 
country’s multt-ethnic, muiu-hnguai and 
mulb-cuiuiral fabric 

His crowmng contnbutton, to my mind, 
came in the way he departed from the 
conventional format, followed by all his 
predecessors, of presenting an account of the 
statistical and qualitative changes that had 
occurred in the characteristics of the 
population dunng the decade under review, 
mainly in terms of the major events that 
might have affected the movement of the 
population as a wtole and, thereafter, in 
respect of agricultural and nonagneuiturai 
livelihoods, rural and urban population 
changes Inhisreportonthecensus.although 
he bnefly surveyed such movements during 
1931-51 in general terms (the Census 
Commissioner ctf 1941 having left no rqwrt 
torthedecade 193l-4I),hedevoted the bulk 
of his presentation to the prospects of 
population growth and food supply in post- 
partmon India, and made out a very strong 


case for a rigorous campaign for rapid Ind 
continuous reduction of the birth rate, of 
curbing what he so picturesquely and tellulgly 
labelled as ‘improvident matermty’ which 
threatened to negate all the expected fruits 
of development, welfare and human 
enterpnse His array of statistical data in 
support of his contention is still valid in all 
particulars, except, of course, in the volume 
and magnitude of their parameters 

His report of 1951 together with an article 
^ Julian Huxley (who served as UNESCO’s 
first director general m 1946-48) called 
‘Population and Human Destiny’, which 
first appeared in Harper’s Magazine in 
September 1950 left a deep impression on 
this writer as he was midway through his 
census assignment in West Bengal m the 
mid-1950s While Gopalaswami laid stress 
on the precanous race awaiting human 
destiny between population and food 
Huxley s article jnit its chief focus on the 
deleterious effects that unrestrained 
expansion of human numbers can exert on 
the ‘less crudely material resources’ of 
intellectual, emotional, spintuai, aesthetic 
and creative properties which are 'no less 
important th<in men s material nature and 
needs” Hus inspired this urnter to fill out 
his revised senes of 14 distnet garetteers 
with a far greater range of information on 
many aspects of each distnet's matenal and 
cultural configuration, which were further 
elaborated when his turn came to start work 
in July 1958 as census commissioner of 
India 

It was toitimate that Raieswan Prasad, the 
1951 census supenntendent of Uttar Pradesh, 
was appointed deputy registrar general of 
India and asked to officiate as census 
commissioner after Gopalaswami 
relinquished his office in the early 1950: 
Ibis wnter was anxious that West Bengal 
at least. If not all other states, should maintain 
aconiinuouspensusoffice insteadot winding 
up abruptly, to be resurroned as a phoenix 
ontbeeveofthenexteensus Veryfortunuely 
the West Bengal government agreed to the 
census supenniendent of West Bengal census 
office continuingex-ofiicio on full steam up 
to July 1958 The need to service the West 
Bengal office served as the tail that wagged 
the dog of the registrar general’s office and 
kept the latter alive and mainlained continuity 
as an all India establishment with branchm 
in each state thereafter By 1958 the census 
office of West Bengal had produced no less 
than 26 volumes against the standard three 
volumes for each |Movince for all previous 
censuses up to 1931 

IV 

Sardar Vallabhbhu Patel, union home 
minister in charge of the 1951 Census, in 
his inaugural address to census 
supenntendents early in 1950 had set die 
ttmefbr the task before hiaofficet8,describing 


census information as the very basis of afi 
development activity in the foture IHt 
message was mspinng ShoitfyiUterljobied 
in July 1958, V Viswanathan, spetnal 
secret!^ in the home ministry, who iodfcfill 
afon* the registrar general’s office, suggested 
that I call on the union home immster Gobif4 
Ballabh Pant at hts residence Contrary to 
the prevathng myth that he did not care for 
punctuality, he received me on the dot bf 
the hour Am&unglygentleandsoft-spcdcert, 
With an impish sense of humour, he could 
quote from memory whole passages from 
the census reports of his state of Uttar Pradesh 
for the years 1911, 1921 and 1931 hfe 
advised me to tirice my own tune to finbitse 
the details of the next census I should 
exercise my nght to pick and choose my 
state supennteiKlents and he would write to 
state chief ministers to that effect He was 
good enough to accept practically alt my 
recornmendations A few months before the 
count in 196] things got difficult in the old 
undivided state of post-paitition Punjab (the 
separation of Haryana seemed unavoidable), 
and this writer recommended that the mothw 
tongue question not be canvassed in the 
entire temtory of undivided Punjab alone 
to spare the rest of the count from coming 
to gnet The minister, however, stuck to the 
onginal decision and the smooth passage of 
the census confirmed the soundness of his 
political judgment Haryana and Puqjab 
became two separate states Only two umtl, 
where mother tongue counts in both Hindi 
and Gurumukhi were nearly even, imun 
the bone of contention to this day 
G B Pant was sympatheuc to the census 
commission’s ambition to extend its field of 
activity m new directions Earlier diuing 
my stmt as a secretary to the new Bengal 
government I had learned that nothuig was 
more fatal for a new proposal than to provide 
a full forecast of expenditure tor an emue 
scheme and its gestation period A very 
small fraction of the total expected estimate 
would be the nght bait eventually for the 
government to swallow it hook, line and 
sinker The important thing was to get a 
scheme started Whenever, ll^fore.Pantji, 
saw me entenng his room with a thin sheaf 
of paper under my arm, he would raise his 
heavy, bushy eyebrows, and speak m a deep 
bass through his walrus moustache "I see 
you have come to ask for some more money, 
what IS It’’Leave these papers with me” He 
was, of course, much too great an 
administrator not to recognise the Up of tite 
camel’s nose looking in for an entry into the 
tent But he was also a patran and wiUmgiy 
acquiesced This put more work on • 
Viswanathan (Vishy as wecalled him), which 
he bore with good humour The latter was 
a great scholar in Sansknt, history and 
mathematics in his own nght k was lucky 
that the census had such sympathetic 
presiding deities 
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I cannot desist from recounting one ortwo 
anecdotes at this point apropos of Pantji's 
lettct tp chief ministers in the matter of 
oficfin^ me officers to choose iirom. In the 
fall of 1958 1 visited each state. When 1 
visited Punjab, the chief secretary, B N 
Mangat Rai, sent me to the chief ininister, 
Pratap Singh Kairon’s room saying he had 
already sent in several names to choose 
from, but the CM would like a word with 
me. This was a large room and Katron sat 
at the far end from the door, behind a large 
clean table. He was lean and agile, walked 
the length of the room to receive me at the 
door, took me to a settee and seated me 
beside him and put an askance ‘yes' at me. 
I mentioned a name which Mangal Rai had 
given me. Kairon threw up his arms and 
said, ‘t>h, no, I can’t spare him.” I mentioned 
another, he shook it off again saying” why 
don’t you take X? Would he be all right? 
He is lazy and likes making a little money 
on the quiet when you are not looking. But 
you don’t play with money. So you have 
nothing to worry.” I looked suitably 
depressed. ‘Then take R L Anand. He 
worked with Malcolm Darting on the Punjab 
peasants. He should be the person you would 
like, neither would 1 mind.” Anand proved 
to be a great and sensible disciple of Darting. 
I still lock up his family whenever I visit 
Chandigarh. 

The man whom i insisted on for Andhra 
Pradesh and got was A Chandrasekhar who 
eventually succeeded me as my choice in 
1968 as registrar general. He had fled at 
the news of roy visiting Hyderabad to 
interview him. 1 waited for a hill day and 
a half until he was traced and brought back, 
such was the reputation of a census 
superintendent’s job, away from the 
limelight. 

All other chief ministers and chief 
secretanes were most co-operative and 
readily acceded to my suggestions. KKamraj 
of Tamil Nadu impressed me greatly. He 
was sparing of speech and mostly responded 
vnth a sideways wave of the head for a yes 
and a vertical nod for a no. These gestures 
were a little confusing for a northerner for 
the first .second or two. P K Nambiar, the 
superintendent designate was at hand to 
interpret to me in whispers. 

V 

It may be useful here to present an outline 
of how the 1961 Census programme was 
undertaken in several phases. I joined, as 
I have said, on July 21, I9S8 which was a 
comparatively early start for Indian census 
operations. 

My 1958 - March 1959. Two important 
seminars were held in this period with all 
important users of census data within and 
outside government'. The first was held with 
academic users such as K N Raj, Daniel and 
Alice Thomer, V M Dandekar, R K Hazari 


(director. Central Statistical Organisation) 
and Ldcanathan (director general, Ntfional 
Council for Applied Economic Research) 
followed up by personal discussions with 
persons su^ as V K R V Rao and D R 
GadgtI. The second seminar was held with 
representatives of Chambers of Commerce 
and several large semi-government users 
suchastbeLifelnsuranceCcnporation. These 
two seminars held in ’September-October 
1958 discussed and accepted the draft 
questions, concepts, definitions and 
methodology for the 1961 Census, in the 
meantime, the draA questions, concepts, etc, 
were placed before the Second Conference 
of Asian Statisticians at Bangkok by me in 
December 1958 and received its approbation 
and were commended to other countries. 
The 1961 Census programmedrafisconsisted 
of several parts and are described below in 
some detail. They will assist the reader to 
anticipate which kind of tabulation followed 
and bTCamc more or less the basis of further 
elaboration in the next tew decades. They 
will assist in the appreciation of the raison 
d'etre for welfare, equity, justice, social 
change and development. 

The 1961 Census programme drafts 
consisted of several parts: 

(1) The houselist form which would 
provide for a census of housing. This housing 
census would aim at; (I) a census of uses 
ot which houses were put, e g, for dwelling, 
public oftice, shop, business hou.se, 
restaurant, etc; (2) ownership and/or tenant 
status of occupying household. (1) 
predominant materials of wall and roof, and 
(4) average i^umber of persons occupying 
a room. 

(2) The houselist form, again, which would 
provide a census of all industrial 
establishmenis engaged in manufacturing, 
repainng or servicing. This industrial 
establishment census would aim at; (I) a 
complete listing of all industrial 
establishments; (2) listing of all types of 
manufacture, repaii or service under the 
three-digit codes ot the Indian Standard 
Industrial Classificatiun, extended, in the 
case of household industry, to a four-digit 
code; each three-digit code cros^-classified 
by (3) number of persons engaged in the 
preceding week and (4) power or fuel 
employed in the process of manufacture, e g, 
ele^aty.iiquidhiel, solid fuel.other power, 
no power (human energy only). 

(3) The individual slip or the census 
schedule on which the main 1961 Census 
tables and reporting were based. This .slip, 
apart from the time-honoured standard 
questions, (I) sought to extend birthplace 
data of migr^on by duration of residence 
and birth in rural or urban areas; (2) placed 
four economic questions in a row to be asked 
of ail persons; (a) cultivation; (b)agriailtural 
labour; (c) household industry; arid (d) non¬ 
household industry, trade or service to make 


absolutely nireof the first three in each case; 
(3) a dassification of the non-worker into 
several groups, (4) indepenctent occupational 
and industrial classification of each worker. 

(4) The household schedule, which was 
aunique document at the time for any census 
in the worid. This schedule was based on 
the assumption, indeed a fact, that all 
enterprise in the subsistence sector, 
particularly in cultivation and household 
industry, is centred not on the individual but 
on the household as a whole. A household 
schedule was required to be filled for each 
census household and was to contain statistics 
for: (1) land under cultivation, (a) owned 
from government, (b) taken from private 
persons or institutions, and (c) partly owned 
fiom government and partly taken from 
private persons. In each case the precise 
local name of the nght under which the land 
was held or taken was to be recorded together 
with the amount ot land; (2) household 
industry, if any, conducted in the household, 
with (a) descnption oi industry(ies) and (b) 
number of months during which conducted, 
(3) input of family labour and hircd/atiachcd 
labour separately in cultivation and in 
household industry and jointly when both 
prevail; (4) acensus population record which 
would be an exit act ot the individual slip 
in icspect of certain essential particulars 
including relationship of head of household. 
The household schedule would thus yield 
(Da synoptic census ot land under 
cultivation, including (2) a census ot 
ownership, tenancy and mixed ownership- 
and-tenancy (3) a census of rights, tenancies 
and tenures on land, (4) a census of extent 
ot land under cultivation, (5) a census of 
household industry according lo the three- 
digit industrial classification cross-classified 
by several variables, dependent and 
independent, (6) a census of input of labour 
in ‘cultivation and household industry; (7) 
a census of composition of household; (8) 
a census of these characteristics for 
households belonging to members of 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes 

(5) Simultaneously plans were made for 
(Dsecunng notional maps for every village 
and urban enumeration block; (2) cla.ssified 
presentation of mother tongues; (3) several 
types of special surveys; and (4) sample 
annual population censuses. 

April 1959-December 1959: This was the 
period during which state census super¬ 
intendents, after they had joined in their 
respective states, conducted their own pre¬ 
testing of draft household forms and census 
schedulebs. The first conference of state 
superintendents was held in September 1959 
in which the following programme was 
finalised: (1) the houselist form; (2) the 
individual slip: (3) the household schedule 
and census pbpulatioit record. 

In addition, the frame and the mam agreed 
contents of the following pfo^mntes vmre 
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('UtHeoensut atlas prcgech ( 2 ) die 
ytllafe survey pm§ect: (I)' the handimn 
survey project; <4) the ethnographic hc4es 
project: (S) the and festivals project; 
< 6 ) the house-types and village settlement 
patterns project; (7) the district census 
handbooks project. During this period the 
following projects were also launched at the 
national iibn^ in Calcutta and entrusted to 
staff specially recruited for them: ( 1 ) the 
census bibliography project; and ( 2 ) 
bibliography of small industries. 
Jmuary-June I960: During this period 
experimental tabulations were carried out in 
preparation for the draft tabulation plan and 
for possible use in the vvious projects. In 
addition, the survey designs, schedules, 
questionnaires and methodology of the 
following projects were worked out and 
circulated to states: ( 1 ) mother tongue 
classification preparatory to revision of the 
Grierson classification, mode of field inquiry 
and project of comparative grammer bwks 
m 14 language.s; ( 2 ) socio-economic survey 
of .selected villages (village survey project): 
(31 the fairs and festivals project; (4) the 
handicraft survey project; (5) the house types 
and village settlement patterns project. 
July 1960-April 1961: During this period a 
series of three seminars with all users of 
census data (in the manner of the seminar 
of Septcmber-October 1959), culminating 
in the second conference of state Census 
superintendents in August 1960, finalised 
the 1961 census tabulation plans, adopted 
tlie inquiry frames, designs, .schedules and 
methodology of the ancillary inquiries 
mentioned above atWI. in addition, undertook 
to conduct; (I) a special census of scientific 
technical personnel on a special postage 
paid card design to be handed over by the 
census canvasser to a person qualifti^ tor 
such attention during the census count of 
any household; ( 2 ) a survey of con¬ 
sanguineous marriages in selected villages; 
(3) cataloguing of objects in museums of 
tribal an. 

In addition, several slate census 
superintendents expressed their desire to 
conduct special surveys. For example, the 
Madras superintendent proposed to conduct 
special surveys of temples, food habits, slum 
■areas and physically handicapped persons. 
During this period the project of bnnging 
out estimates of population in pre-census 
periods was accepted. The most important 
event of this period, of course, was the field 
organisation, training of personnel, and 
conduct of the census of 196] and the setting 
up of tabulation offices. 

My most treasured reward during all this 
peri^ was the inspiration I received from 
Govind BallabhPani. who gave hisapptoval 
to the outline of each one of these ventures, 
as I presented them to him by stages. My 
great sorrow remains that I was deprived of 
the pri vitegcof reporting the rirst pro visirutal 


dtHiiit cif the bcMw idit IIMI; to hkn ta^ore 
he died to March 1961. 

May>June 1961: A series of three regional 
conferences was held of ti» state census 
superintendents during this period when the 
full programme and timetaUe of the above 
mentioned ancillary surveys together with 
their schedules, concerts and designs were 
finalised. 

July 1961-February 1962: The projects 
detailed above having been worked out and 
launched, it was now time to make 
arrangements for proper co-ordination, 
central assistance and consultation. 
Accordingly, the following sections were 
set up in the registrar general’s office: (I) 
the linguist's section to implement the 
programme of mother tongue classificatitm 
and field surveys already underway to state 
census offices; ( 2 ) tlw social studies section 
to implement the programmes of (a) village 
surveys, (b) craft surveys, (c) ethnographic 
notes, and (d) fairs and festivals. At this 
conference several extended schedules and 
tabulations were recommended for 
acceptance. 

At the third conference of state census 
superintendent.s held during this period, the 
draft reporting programme was accepted 
and the linguist, R C Nigam, explained the 
scope of mother tongue classification and 
field inquiries. The scope of the census atlas 
project was outlined. 

March-December 1962: During this period 
the following projects were design^ and 
finalised; (I) extended tabulations of cities 
with population over one million; ( 2 ) the 

1961 Census Atlas Project for each state and 
India; (3) the census monograph'prqject by 
reputed scholars in DecemB^ 1962. The 
map section was reorganised in November 

1962 to implement the 1961 Census Atlas 
Project. 

Thus at the end of 1962, the 1961 Census 
programme found itself with the following 
26 projects at various stages of acceptance, 
implementation and publication. The 
publications continued up to 1973 and were 
completed that year. The total number of 
volumes published exceeded 1,450 (1,476 
to be precise). 

VI 

Project 1: Population Census 
Tables and Reports 

For the 1961 (Census, as in previous ones 
there were two series of tables. The first 
series was the all-India Tables published by 
the Office of the Registrar Gmeral, India, 
to which each table gave information for all- 
India and each stw. to the State Tables 
publtsbed by the superintendrat of census 
operation for each state, data were given for 
tte state, district, tehsii, talidc, ‘anchal’ and 
police station. The primaiy census tostract 
for each village was not published to the all- 
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India series but by each state to Us ;• 
Census Handbook. The ali-todia and stoto 
tttoles consisted of the followti^ sepan^ ’i 
divisions. ; ;' 

A Series: Gentnd Populalion 
Area, Houses uxl Population (there w6^ 
be unifonnly three) - Appendices for ImSd, 
and each state. Appendix 1 traces the growto.' 
of changes in configuration of the state to 
the present areas since the last cemgtir ' 
Appendix H contains the informatiem oig;. 
changes in the number of places qualifying ^ 
for or disqualified from the definition Of 
urban. Appendix III furnishes infonnattodT 
on houseless population and institutitmal . 
population separately. 

B Series Economic TMes: (i) General 
economic tables for individuals - B1 - 
summary table of woricers and non-workers 
by sex and broad age groups 0-14, 15-34, 
35-59, 60 +. 

BII - workers and non-woricers in cities, 
town groups and towns arranged territorialiy, 
classified by sex and broad age groups. * 

B HI - Industrial classification of workers; 
and non-workers by six educational;, 
standards. The six standardtechnicaldegfeto ; 
(^diplomas equal to degree or post-graduate ' 
degree were sub-divided into(a)engineerb^ 
(b) medicine, (c) agriculture, (d) veterinnry i 
or dairying, (e) technology. (0 leaching, and: 
(g)others. Part B of this tatoe related to nuto , 
areas was confined to educatitmalstandanlK : 
(l)PrimaryorJuniorBasic(2)Mairicidation > 
and above. 

BIV - Industrial classification of persom 
at woric other tluui at cultivation by sex and 
class of workers. 

B V - Occupational classificaticm by sex 
of (persons at work) other than cultivation ' 
by worker's occupation according to the 
national occupational classification. 

B VI - Occupational divisions of persons 
at work, other than cultivation, classified by 
sex, broad age groups as in B-1 and 
educational levels in urban areas only. 

B VII - Part A - Persons working 
principaiiy(i)ascultivatot5or(ii)agricuItuni) 
labourers, or (iii) at household industry 
classified by sex and by secondary work - 
(i) at htNisehold industry, (it) as cultivator, 
or (iii) as agricultural labour. Part B - 
Industrial classification by sex of persons 
working in non-household industry, trade, 
business, profession (»■ service, whoarealto 
engaged in household industry. 

B VIH - part A,- Persons unemployed \ 
aged IS and above by sex, broad age grottos 
and educational qualification. Part B - 
tatoe for rund areas, the educational standards 
aretoBHl-B. 

B IX - Persons not at work classified b^. 
broad aito groups and type of activity; . 
preparedseparatelyfortotal.ruralandurbtUL 
it related to non-working population. The 
non-workers were divided into eigM'j 
categories gi ven in the table accordtog to toci: 




,fitevioiisactivitin,1tteeigMcaieyo(ie8i^^ 
bMMdontherecoininen^atiant (tfthe United 
Natioiu. 

(2) HouMdioid economic taUet; B X - 
HniMielmds (i)ei%aged ndtherin cultivation 
nor itk hpus^ld industry, engaged either 
(ii)incultivatiooor(iii)inhousehdldindustry 
but not in both and (iv) engaged both in 
cultivation and housdbold industry. 

B XI - households engaged in cultivation 
dassifled by interest in land and size of land 
cultivated in rural and uifoan areas separately. 
The size ofholdings would demarcate surplus 
households in food production. B XII - 
households engaged in cultivation only 
classified by sizeof landculti vtfedby number 
of family workers uid hired workers in rural 
and urt^ areas separately. 

B XiV - households engaged only in 
household industry classified by principal 
household mdustry in all areas. 

B XV - households oigaged both in 
cultivation atxi household industry classi tied 
by size of land in rural and urban areas 
separately. 

B XVI - principal household industry 
dassifled by the period of working and total 
number of woriwrs engaged in household 
industry in all areas. 

B XVII - samfrie househdds dassifled by 
(i) number of nude and female members by 
siae of housdiold, and (ii) engagement (a) 
neither in cultivation nor in industry, (b) in 
household industry only, and (c) in 
cultivation sub-classified Yy size of land 
cultivat. In the construction of the formats 
of the B series tables, Daniel and'Alice 
Thomner rendered inestimable help in 
working out every deteil. 

C'Series: Social and Cultund Tables; This 
series contained the following: Cl - Family 
composition of sample households; CIl - 
Age and marital status; CIII - Age, sex and 
educMion; CIV - Single year age returns; 
CV - Mother tongue, leading to the re- 
editing of Linguistic Survey of India by G 
Grierson; CVI - Bilingualism (proved 
important for linguistic borders); CVIII - 
scheduled castes/scheduled tribes; clas¬ 
sification by literacy and industrial category 
of workers and non-workers. This was an 
innovation in terms of literacy and class of 
woiker. 

D-Series: Migration Tables: This series 
includes: D1 Non-Indian nationals: Dll - 
Place of birth; Dili - Migranu classified by 
place of birth and duration of residence in 
place of migration. The group I l-IS years 
yielded information for rechecfcing mimber 
recorded in 1951 as displaced by partition; 
DIV - Migrants to cities classified by sex, 
broad age-groups, educational standards and, 
in case of Workers, a)so by occupational 
divisions'and groups; DV - Cities showing 
population bom locally, migrants from rural 
areas md migrants from other towns and/ 
cities (to measure step-wise and distance 


miration); DVi > Distribution of industrial 
categories of workers and non-woikers by 
place of birth. 

E Series: Housing Tables; This soles 
includes: El - Census houses and the uses' 
to which tiiey are put; BII - Tenure status 
of sample (20 per cou) census households 
living in census houses used wholly orpaitly 
as dwellings: EIII - Census houses used as 
factories and workshops classified by 
industiy.powerused andsizeofemidoyment; 
ElV - cAstribution of sample hou^olds 
living in census houses used wholly or partly 
as dwellings by wall and roof material; EV 
- Sam|tie households classified by number 
of members and by number of rooms 
occupied. 

SCTSeries: Special Tables for Scheduled 
CaslesandScheduledTribes: The following 
senes Were published for these groups: SCTTl 
-Industrial classification of persons at work 
and non-workers by sex; SCTII - Age and 
marital status; SCmil - Education; SCTIV 
-Religion; SCTV-Sample households 
engaged in cultivation by hiterest in land and 
' size of land cultivated in rural areas only; 
SC - pecial tables forscheduled castes only; 
SCI Persons not at work classified by sex, 
type of activities and educational levels for 
scheduled castes; useful information 
exclusively for assessing condition of SCs. 
ST - Special tables for schedule tribes 
only; STI - Mother tongue and bilingualism 
will show extent of contact outside tnbe; 
Sni - Persons not at work classified by sex 
and type of activity for ST (data for students 
and unemployed persons will give the 
progress of education and the position m 
regard to employmoil in the case of each 
individual tribe). 

Proibct I; Format for State Reports 

Chapter I - Distribution and Movement 
of the Population; II-The Urban Population; 
III - The Rural Populittion; IV - Mignuion; 
V - Age, Sex. Marital Status: VI - Literacy 
and Education; VII - Language and 
Religion; VIII - The Working Population; 
IX - The Non-working Population; X - 
Economic Trends and Projections. 

Following the examfde of the 1951 all- 
India Report’s thrust oi; a single national 
theme in 1 %!,'I based my report also on 
a single theme - ‘Levels of Regional 
Development in India’. This was done, first, 
by geographical regions and sub-regions 
. based on the classification arrived at by tRh 
Census Atlas Division, and second, by 
sdecting a large number of indicators chosen 
from among the data thrown up by the tables 
detailed above, putting tiiem in related groups 
and grading each indicator according to its 
ran^ fiom the lowest to the highest value. 
The districtsofindia were thereafter arranged 
into four quaitile ranges of development 
from the lowest to the highest by analysis 
of the total number of indicators and grouping 


thdm according to thdr individual Mige 
values and derfvrxl values frean the final 
summation. 

Paomn Iti Housing 

At the piiparatory stages of (he 1%1 
Census, (he ^ hoc advisory groups flilly 
endorsed tiie registrar general’s proposal to 
take a housing census on the basis of a 
standard schedule despite obvious problems 
of coverage, definitions, methods and 
comparability between area and area. The 
Census Commission set itsdf two modest 
aims: first, to obtain a count of buildings, 
census bouses and Jiouseholds, in order 
(second) to tabulate infwmation on their 
use. The reporting chapters were: 1 Schedules 
and instructions; 11 Classification of the uses 
of census houses; III Rent and ownership; 
IV Walls and rtofs; V Definitions for grading 
congestion in districts and the reMilts of 
grading, with special reference to towns and 
cities with population of 50,000 and over. 

PROJIXTili-lX 

Project III Industrial Establishments: This 
was the second aim of the census of housing 
in 1961: (i) to obtain a count of all work¬ 
shops and factories engaged in production, 
processing, repair or servicing arranged by 
industrial classification of its activity; 
(ii) kind of fuel or power if machinery was 
used; (iii) average number of persons em¬ 
ployed daily or the week before the count, 
including proprietor or household mem¬ 
bers, if working. 

Project IV and IVA: Landholdings; Land 
Rights and Household Industry Two 
separate reports were published on (I) 
landholdings and household industry based 
on Tables B X to B XVII, and SCT tables 
and SC and ST tables, and (2) land rights. 
The lititer reports in two volumes on land 
tenures in India by B Kalra mid Asok Mitra 
were the most comprriiensive inventory (in 
tenns of local names and their interpretation) 
yet compiled of tenure and tenancy in all 
parts of the country, and an analysis of the 
land reforms that were carried out betweqi 
1940 and 1961. 

Project V: Cities Over One Million: Shmtiy 
after the main tabulations for 1961 were 
over, it was decided as in 1951 for West 
Bengal (Calcutta Metropolitan agglomoation 
area, to go in fbr contended t^ulations for 
each of the seven metropolitan regions of 
India with more than one million population 
each - Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi. Madras, 
Bangalore, Hyderabad, Ahmedabad (Kaiqair 
was added later). .TTw reports especially 
concentrated on the charaineristics of the 
migrant population of each city and on the 
request of the Registrar General, Dr K C 
Zachariah prepared a special report on 
Bombay d^. 

Project VI: Cities: Apwt from the other 
projects, each state was required to prepare 
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vdumeit m its eitieiiof l<)0,000 and 
above lelotingto their growth of population, 
with the growth of their posts, commerce, 
hinterland and industry, with growth and 
dcvelopmem in infra-structure in respect of 
I i) municipal facilities sudi as conservancy, 
drainage, water supply ^d civic amenities. 

(2) transport, communication and trafTic, 

(3) electricity, (4) administration, finance 
and trade, and (5) cultural amenities. 

Project VII: Reports on Special Tables for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes: 

Project VIII: Population growth, fertility 
projections, age tables and life tables: The 
titles are self-explanatory. It needs to be 
mentioned that significant information was 
collected on the fertility of Indian women 
in the Registrar General’s annual sample 
census of 1961-62 (the West Bengal 
experiences of 1951 Census provided the 
stimulus). The first results were presented 
at the Asian Population Conference held in 
Delhi in December 1963. 

Projut IX: DimiKT Cknsii.s Handbooks 

A minimum of 326 handbooks were 
planned and executed. 

Project X; Census Atlas Project: The seeds 
of the 1961 Census Atlas project were 
unobtrusively ishown in para 42 of the 
Rcgisirar General’s first census circular to 
the states in March I9S9. Arrangements 
were made with the .Purvey of India. National 
Atlas Organisation and .state directorates of 
survey and settlement tor the priKurement 
of topograpfhtcal maps on a small scale 
0 " s 16 miles to 32 miles) and survey and 
settlement operation maps on large scale 
(4''78" s 1 mile) In the Hrst conference of 
State Census Superintendents held in 
September 1959. it was (tecided to prepare 
maps “for every village and ward of a town 
showing the broad layout of the village and 
the house numbers (and local landmailcs 
.such as banyan trees or temples or mosques) 
shown therein” 

The registrar general was working out his 
preliminary ideas of the atlas project and a 
list of projected maps when a chance meeting 
in the middle of July I9S9 with DR and 
Joseph E Schwaitzbcrg of the Univeisity of 
Wisconsin, proved of great profit’to the 
l%l project. The latter was good enough 
to sci^ me in Septeniber 1959 a detailed 
note on the kind of maps that should be 
incorporated in census volumes. He was 
even more helpful when I gave him the 
outline of a full atlas project. The project 
owes much to the readiness with which he 
placed himselfat my disposal, to the detriment 
no doubt of his own work, in November 
1962. when he and 1. with Phularani Sen 
Gupta, joining in towards the end of the 
month, went over eveiy item and worked 
out many improvements. The stsmdard 
contents of the union atlas were fixed at a 
tmal of 194 maps. 


Rhuloraiil Stsn Oupta, mapofRoar.iipfAied 
herself ro several tasks imn^aidy after she 
joined in November 1962. She died of 
cancer and in harness almost on the day the 
India Atlas was released at the International 
Geographic^ Congress held in New Delhi 
in 1972. She instill^ purposeanddedicaiion 
into her rapidly expanding staff and in the 
course of a strenuous three-month seminar 
trained and equipped the staff from the state 
census offices. She followed it up with 
extensive, exhausting tours to all state census 
offices to help them achieve uniformity of 
quality and presentation. To her, the 1961 
&nsus Atlas Project owed a magnificeht 
array of young, gifted, trained and dedicated 
staff in every state. 

PruibctXI: Monograph Series 

The idea of the 1961 Census Monographs 
was borrowed from the 1950 Monograph 
Seriesof the United States Bureau of Census. 
Hie progress of the 1961 census tabulation 
made it possible to issue on October 9,1961 
a letter to individual scholars inviting them 
to undertake a monograph each. Hie registrar 
general's office undertook to supply all 
relevant census data and theirderivative data 
even before they were published and make 
available a research assistant to be borne on 
his budget. The monograph would be 
pubi ished by the registrar general and would 
be an official publication, copyright 
subsisting in the government. Each scholar 
was offered a-tokoi honorarium. 

The proposal was enthusiastically received. 
A group discussion on census monographs 
was arranged for all participating scholars 
in December 1962, when the proposed 
contents of each monograph were thoroughly 
discussed around the Uiile. The meeting was 
attended by V K R V Rao of the Planning 
Commission, Dudley Kirk of the Population 
Council, New Yoik, and Conrad Tacuber of 
the US Bureau of Census. The following 
gives a list of scholars and their monograph 
themes: K C Zachariah (Rural-urban 
migration and urbanisation); J N Sinha 
(Population at work-changing livelihoods); 
N K Nambooditi (Growth of Popul^on of 
Kerala 1901-61); K Dandekar (Sire and 
composition of households. West Bengal 
1951 and India 1961); K Ray (Census 
I961:scientific and technical personnel): A 
Ghosh (Calcutta, the primate city); S P Jai^ 
(Feitili^ of Indian women; Vital stkistics' 
trends with special reference to 1951-61; 
Age and sex composition of Indian 
population); N R Kar (Trend of urbanisation 
in India); A^ish Bose (Small (own in India: 
A demographic study); SN Agarwaia (Civil 
condition in India 1901-61); Murari Mohan 
Majumdar (Agricultural Population 19D1- 
61); Shakunula Mehra (Land under 
culti vision in India); Krishna Piliai (Growth 
of Population of Mysore State 1901-61); V 
L S Prakasa Rao (Towns of the Peninsula); 


, f y <•!, - 

fravin Vtsaria (Sex Ratio of Ittdiaii 
Population). In adi^tion, J E Schwatreber^ 
provided a monograph on his own. (he 
material for which was supplied by the 
registrar general’s office. 

Project XII: Lancuace Cussircation and 
Grammar op Languages 

In August 1957, Qobtnd Bailabh Pant, 
then home minister recorded a minute that 
the goveniment would have to consider the 
matter of a more systematic and rational 
presentation of mother tongue stadktics when 
preparing for the next census, India had been 
reorganised into states based on the 
predominant mother-tonguein 1956. Oneof 
the first things therefore to receive attention 
in the second half of 1958 when preparations 
for 1961 began was the problem of 
presentation of census language data. Since 
the Linguistic Survey of India classification 
by G A Grierson still held good and 
unassailed in its essential details as ivell as 
its broad architectural design, despite the 
research of the forty years (hat had gone by, 
it was felt that the census could afford to 
undertake this task and in the process 
incorporate tile miyor achievements of post- 
Grierson research. 

The registrar general’soffice was fortunate 
in securing the services of R C Nigam who 
undertook and completed this monumental 
task with a leadership comparable to that of 
Phularani Sen Gupta. He received all 
encouragement at every step from two great 
savants, Suniti Kumar Chatterjee and 
Sukumw Sen. R C Nigam was the architect 
of all this work and his volumes are a 
monument to the effort, dedication and 
scholarship of one person. 

Hie first vohime, Crammatka! Sketches 
of liuUan Languages with Con^tarative 
‘ Vocabulary and Texts was published in 
1975 in the 1961 Language Mono^ph 
Sreies. The contributors were the eminent 
scholars Sukum v Sen (Sanskrit and Bengali), 
U Goswami (Assamese); B R Saksoia and 
R Sahai (Hindi), KCBahl (Punjabi), P 
B Pandit (Gujarati) and S G Tulpule 
(Marathi). Other monographs were on 
selected ‘buffer’ languages : one such 
language extensively investigated was 
Konkani. Monograph No 4 was a survey 
of Konkani in Kerala (1976); Monograph 
^No 8 (1977) was a survey of Konk^ in 
K^ataka, Goa and Maharashtra. 

* PROffiCTS XDI-XIV 

Project XIII: Bibliography of Census 
Publications, 1866 to J95J: The project was 
begun at the instance of the registrar general 
in the National Litnary in Calcutta in 1959 
and continued for about three years. The 
result was a standard cross-indexed 
bibliognqdiy of as many census publicationt 
as it was possible to unearth. This voluine 
was published in the 1960 b. 
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Project X/V; Pr*~Cettsat Estimate of 
Popitiatitm Up to IS70: Thiif prognanme 
was suggested by the r^strar general (RG) 
to the Socio-Economic Research Institute of 
Calcutta in I960. Later the Indian Statistical 
inifinite. Calcutta, hosted the office and 
took over part of mantaining the establish¬ 
ment of Etogaprasad Bhattacharya’s team. 
He, his wife Bibha Bhattacharya and team 
compiled the first of pre-census estimates of 
populaion in India for 1821-30 in 1962, 
which was soon published. Other project 
volumes which began to -be published 
subsequently were on (1) up to 1800, (2) 
1800-10, (3) 1821-30, (4) 1831-40, (5) 
I84I-S0, (6) 18SI-1860. (7) 1860-1870. 
The R G undertook the task of printing and 
publication. 

Project XV: Scientific and Technical 
Personnel: The decade 19S1-6I saw 
unprecedented expansion in the field of 
academic instruction and practical training 
andresearch in science and technology. This 
field, therefore, came in for much attention 
from the oinsultative committees convened 
by the registrar general in 1958, 1959 and 
1960forthe formulation of the 1961 Census, 
questionnaire and the I%1 Census tabulation 
plan. As a result of committee deliberations 
it was decided to estimate (1) the categones 
of scientific and technical degrees and 
diplomas as so many separate variables in 
the census tabulation plan; (2)amore detailed 
investigation into the full spectrum of 
scientific and technical disciplines; (3) the 
conditions of work and service obtaining 
among scientifically and technically trained 
personnel. 

The proposal found favour with the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 
(CSIR) which detailed Kamalesh Ray to be 
in charge of the project. Ray helped in 
designing the questionnaire which was 
pnnted on a prepaid bu$ines.s reply card. 
This card was left at every household that 
claimed the existence of a qualified person 
and was expected to be filled up in all 
particulars by the qualified person himself 
and mailed, address^ to the registrar general 
from any part of India. 

Much thought was paid by Ray on the 
designing of the card and questionnaire, 
with an eye to brevity and completeness. 
The designing of the questions and that of 
the card itself took many experiments and 
field trials. The results were not only 
published in union and state tables but more 
elaborately and critically in K Ray’s 
monograph on the subject. 

Project XVI: Personnel m Selected Pidilic 
Sector Undertakings: This survey was 
undertaken in September 1961 with several 
aims in view : (1) to assess the progress of 
engagement of S and T persons who have 
graduated since 1940; (2) to relate academic 
qualification with job engaged in; (3) 
technical or administrative capacity: (4) to 


find whether any occupational change 
occurred; (S) study job specialisation by 
orij^n; (6) change of occupation from one 
genaation to next in a family. 

The enquiry was weicomed by concerned 
ministries on a request from the union home 
minittry in September 1961; it was limited 
to: (a) industrial estaUishments in the public 
sector; (b) persons employed on monthly 
salaries. Fairly complete information was 
received from as many 26 public sector 
undertakings. Six tables were prepared and 
published in a separate volume; (I) academic 
and technical qualification by age groups in 
each public sector undertaking; (2) branch 
or department in which works; <3) own work 
whethertechnical or administrati veclassified 
by questionnaire; (4) present job cross- 
classified by person’s job characteristics; (5) 
place of birth, rural or urban, classified by 
present and own job; (6) present own job 
classified by.father’s occupation. 

Project XVII: Medical Rejection of 
Applicants for Recruitment into Defence 
Services: The patnotic surge of applications 
for recruitment in the defence services 
following the Chinese aggression in October 
1 %2 provided an opportunity for analysing 
the cases of medical rejection submitted by 
each recruiting centre every quarter. The 
third and fourth quarters of 1962 were 
considered propitious for such an enquiry. 
It was observed that medical rejections were 
presented in tabulated form for .14 cau.ses. 
The item ‘Other cases’ was subdivided into 
several heads depending upon the peculiarity 
of prevalent diseases in a particular area 
(such as regions susceptible to goitre). The 
ministry of defence’s permission was 
obtained in February 1963. Information on 
medical cause of rejection from ail centres 
was made availaMe, cross classified by (I) 
religion, (2) mother tongue. (3) SC/ST, (4) 
marital status, (5) slate, (6) physical 
measurement of applicants. 

Project XVIII: Village Surveys 

Apairt from laying the foundations of 
demography in this subcontinent, a hundred 
years of the Indian census has also produced 
“elaborate and .scholarly accounts of the 
variegated phenomena of India life 
sometimes with no statistics attached, but 
usually with just enough statistics to give 
empirical under-pinning to their con¬ 
clusions.” In a country, largely illiterate, 
where statistical or numerical compre¬ 
hension of even such a simple thing as age 
was liable to be inaccurate, an understanding 
of the social structure was essential. It was 
more necessary to attain a broad under¬ 
standing of what was happening around 
oneself than to wrap oneself up in '^atistical 
ingenuity' or 'mathematical manipulation’. 
This explains why the Indian census came 
to be interested in ‘many by-paths’ and 
‘nearly every branch of scholarship, fn»n 


anthropoid^ and aoeiotofy to Roography 
and rdigion*. 

In the laat f«v decades the census hat 
increasingly turned its efforts to the 
presentation of village statistics. This suite 
the temper of the ti met as well as our political 
and economic structure. For even as we 
have a great deal of centralisation on the one 
hand and decentralisation on the other, my 
colleagues thought it would be a welcome 
continuation of the C^ensus tradition to try 
to invest the diy bones of village statistics 
with flesh and blood accounts of social 
structure and social change. It was 
accordingly decided to select a few villages 
in every state for special study, where 
peisnnat observation would be brought to 
bear on the interpretation of statistics to find 
out how much of a village was static and 
yet changing and how fast the wirals of 
change were blowing and from where. 

Randomness of selection was, therefore, 
eschewed. There was no intention to build 
up a picture forthe wholektate in quantitative 
terms on the basi.s of villages selected 
statistically at random The selection was 
avowedly purposive, the object being as 
much to find out what was happening and 
how fast to those villages which had fewer 
reasons to choose change and more to remain 
lodged in the past, as to discover how the 
more normal types of villages were changing. 
They were to primarily type studies which, 
by virtue oi their number and distribution, 
would also give the reader a ’feel’ of what 
was going on and .some kind ol a map of 
the country. 

A bnef account of the tests ot .selection 
will help to explain. A minimum ol 35 
villages per state was to be chosen with great 
care to represent adequately geographical, 
occupaltonai and even ethnic diversity. Ol 
the minimum of 35, the distribution was to 
be as follows: 

(a) At least eight villages were to be so 
selected that each of them would contain one 
domiiuint community with one predomi¬ 
nating occupation, eg, fishermen, forest 
workers, jhum cultivators, potters, weavers, 
salt-makers, quarry workers etc. A village 
should have a minimum population of 400, 
the optimum being between 500 and 700. 

(b) At least seven villages were to be of 
numerically prominent Scheduled Tribes of 
the state. Each village could represent a 
particular tribe. The minimum population 
^ould be 400, the optimum being between 
500 and 700. 

(c) The third group of villages should each 
be of fair size, of an old and settled character, 
contain variegated occupations and be. if 
possible, multi-ethnic in composition. By 
fair size was meant a population of 500-700 
persons or mote. The village should mainly 
depend on agriculture and be sufficiently 
away from the mqjor sources of modem 
communication such as the district 
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admnistrative heodquarten and butiness 
centres. ItshouldbenHi^iy adit's journey 
ftmn die dhove places. The villages were 
to be selected with ui eye to variation in 
tntitt of size, proximiiy to city and odier 
means of modem communication, nearness 
totuHs,junglesandmqiortivers. Thusthere 
was to be a regional distributitm throughout 
the state of this category of villages. If 
however, a piuticular (dstrict conuined 
significant ,ecol«^cal variations within its 
area, more than one village in the district 
might be selected to study the special 
adjustments to them. 

It is a unique feature of these village 
surveys that they rapidly outgrew their 
original terms of reference, as my colleagues 
warmed up to their work. This proved for 
them an absorbing voyage of discovery and 
their infectious enthusiasm compelled me to 
enlarge the inquiry’s scope again and again. 
It was just as well cautiously to feel one's 
way about at tirst and then venture further 
afield, and although it accounts to some 
extent for a certain unevennc.ss in the quality 
and coverage of the monographs, it served 
to compensate the purely honourary and 
exira-mural rigours of the task. For. ihc 
survey along with its many ancillarics such 
us the survey of fairs and tcsii vuls. of small 
and rural indu.stry and others, was extra, 
over and above the crushing load of'the I '•>6 1 
Census. 

It might be of inieresi to recount bnctly 
the stages by which the survey enlarged its 
scope. At the first census conference in 
September 1959 the survey set itself the task 
of what might be called a record in situ of 


colleagues wereimahti^thattidvM 
the utmost for die success^ritemain census 
operations. But once tte census poiint itself 
was left behind in (Match 1961), a series 
of three regional seminars in Tdvaiidrum 
(Maty 1961), Oatjeeling and Srinagar(Jtitie 
1961) restored their attention to this field 
and the importance of tracing social change 
through a number of weU*devised statistical 
t^les was once again recognised. Tltis itself 
presupposedafresh survey of villas already 
(tone; but it was worth the trouble, in view 
of the possibilities that a close analysis of 
statistics offered, and also because the 
‘consanguinity’ schedule remained to be 
canvassed. By November 1961, however, 
more was expected (d* these surveys than 
ever before. There was dissatisfaction on 
the one hand with.too many general 
statements, and a growing desire on the 
other to draw conclusions from sUUistics. to 
regard social and economic data as 
interrelated processes, and finally toexamine 
the social and economic processes set in 
motion through land reforms and other 
legislative and administrative ineasures. 
technological and cultural change.. Finally, 
a .study camp was organised in the last week 
of December 1961 when the whole field was 
curelully gone through again and a 
programme worked out clo.scly knitting the 
various aims of the survey together. 

The completion of the monograph series 
would perhaps help to realize a hope which 
I had long cherished. Each village survey, 
if translated into the regional language, might 
serve as an exixllent textbook of social and 
cultural anthropology as well as of human 
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scrutiny .of each diMt viOage 8urvey» umi'J 
with many suggestions fof tet^nicM; ’; 
improvemem of content md ptesentadoa. 
TbesectioneyolvedanaodelanaijAicalcliait • > 
ofscnninyandhelpedthiestifnewiAmuen^jv';^ 
questionnaires, fieldttaimiig of staff, fisqiiM., i 
coirespondetKeanddiicussiononpartiOttlaf 
problems, and short study touts. . . '^T 
Severel distinguished scholars im^rUKik - l. 
to write special monographs for this soiesl: 
e g, IP Vidyaithi on <%o^ra, R N'Saksena'V 
on Malpun, P C Biswas on Alipur. K S 
Mathur on Manipur, B N Sinha on. 
Hipanahalli, K Iswaran on Kelagiri. 

Project XIX: CxAFT Surveys 

One of the first steps to be taken in the ' 
First Five-Year Plan was the establMmient 
of six boards for the promotion of handicrafts, 
and vitla^ and small industries: (I) Khadi ; 
and Village Industries Board: (2) All India 
Handicrafts Board; (3) All India Handioom 
Board; (4)Cemnil Silk Board; (S)(^irBoairi;, 
and (6) Small Industries Boaid. J 

The rapid expansion of the activities of 
these boards, which concentrated not only ^ 
on produaion and techniques but also on ' 
organisation, extension, credit, mark^ing 
and export, consolidated and enlarged the. i 
position that the household industries sector 
had so iongenjoyedinthenation’seconomic 
life. It was this fact thu forced itself upon 
the preparations for the 1961 Census and 
demanded thtt household industry should, 
be separately investigated for a proper . 
accounting of the nation’s manpower, md .' 
resources and its speciftc contribution to die ' < 
national income. 'The 1%1 Censustberefoie 


material traits, such as senlemeni patterns 
of the village; house types; diet, dress, 
ornaments and ftxjtwear: furniture and storing 
vessels; common means of transport of goods 
and passengers, domestication of animals 
and birds; markets attended: worship of 
deities, festivals and fairs. There was to be 
recording, of course, of cultural and social 
traitt and occupational mobility. TMs was 
followed up in March 1960by two specimen 
schedules, one for each household, the other 
for the village as a whole, which apart from 
spelling out the mode of inquiry suggested 
in the Se|riember 1959 conference, 
iiitroduced groups of questions aimed at 
sensing changes in attitude and behgMour 
in such fields as marriage, inherMhce, 
movable and immovable praperty, industry, 
indebtedness, education, cominunityTifeaiid 
collective activity, sodaJ disabilities, fora of 
ai^iea] over disputes, village leadership, and 
organisation cultural life. It was now 
idanly the intention to provide adequate 
statistical support to empirical ‘feel’, to 
approach qualitative change through 
statistical qumtities. It had b^ difficult 
to give thmgfat to the ingxutance of ‘just 
enough statistics to give entpirical 
unde^iimii^tocoiKdusions’.atatiiiiewhen 


geography in primary and secondary schools. 
If the educational authorities made them 
required reading in the schools of the area 
to which they relate, they would give yousg 
boys and girls deep insist into the structure 
of rural society and rural economy as well 
as a sound grounding in the cultural and 
technological situation. The prescription of 
these village surveys in translation as 
compulsory texts in primary and secondary 
schools Wquid ensure mote realism, insigtit 
and desire for change in young minds. It 
would extend their ability to connea a large 
number of social, cultural and economic 
forces at comparatively young ages. 

This gradual unfolding ctf the aims of the 
survey prevented my colleagues from 
adopting as many villages as they had 
originally intended. But I believe that what 
may have been lost in qumitity has beem 
more than made up fw in quality. ‘Ibis is. 
perhaps, the firri time such a survey has been 
conductntinanycoumiy.and that too purely 
asalabouroflove. it has helped in attaining 
what it set out to achieve • io construct a 
map of village India's sodal structure. 

The social studies section of this office 
beaded by. B K Roy Borman assisied each 
sttte wM) field tr»nii% of 8t^,.«B>orough ' 


asked a.special series of questions on 
household industry, iiqnitof family andhired 
labour.and the periods over which household ’ 
industry is conducted. It was felt, however, 
that ari numeration of the total number of 
establishments and their industrial 
classification would be incomplete without 
a proper description of what ttiey produce 
and how they p^uce. It was important to . 
make an assessment of the limits ^ rigidity; 
within which traditional skill opnates. This 
ctnild be obtained by stwlying the caste, 
occupational', social and economie 
stratifications, the iinutations of credit and 
marketit|gfaciHties,thedominanceofcustom 
over contract, the persistence of traditkmal 
tools and design forms, the physical ^ 
limitations of transport, communicationand '7 
mobility, and the iiuduKty to adopt newlines . 
or adapt to changii^ (mcamstances. Itwm- .io 
important tdso to make an assessmem c^ftie ' 
liniits of flexibiU^ that traditional sIm is 
capable of, becauK the transformarion d*. . 
traditional skiHs to modon skills is easiei'' 
said than done, and a thorough study may. 
wdll reveal feat it is perhaps cbeapm ftom.' 
the social point of view to develop imfestriel'7' 
skills from scratch than to uy to gxsti 
traditional drill on alien soil, fA railief!fe!||^7^ 






«Me«f faihire to nurice wiwt would on tbe 
face to it seem a minor adjustmeni cast its 
hiortt shadow on the natton whoi it was 
lii iowered that goldsmiths used to working 
on 22 carat gold all their lives felt sadly 
helpless when asked to work on 14 carat, 
so narrow and unadaptable were the limits 
of their skill and proficiency and so 
rudimentary the tools and equipment with 
which they and dteir forefathers had worked. 
This fiscid accident revealed that tools are 
even more important than skills.) 

An early opportunity was therefore taken 
in February 1960 to suggest to State Census 
Superintendems that the census provided a 
unique opportunity for conducting and 
documenting a survey of thi.s kind. As such 
a survey was quite outside the usual terms 
of reference of census work, it was thought 
prudent cautiously to feel one's way with 
tbe thin end of the wedge of what would, 
it was hoped, prove to be an exciting pursuit. 
It was therefore ctinsidered the wiser course 
to wait until the state census offices felt so 
intere.sted that they would no longer take the 
inquiry as an imposition hut rather want to 
do It on their own and ask for the necessary 
staff and equipment. This office too, in its 
turn, could make use of the interval to 
orpmse and elaborate the design of inquiry 
in order to feed the appetite that worik in 
progress would serve to whet. Because it 
was a labour of love, sought to be 
unobtrusively thrust cm one’s colleagues, 
and because the inquiry itself was so vast 
that normally it would demand inany country 
as big a set-up, if separately e.stablished. as 
the census organisation itself, and that over 
a much longer peritKf, and because it was 
almost a pioneer venture, nothing like it 
having been undertaken since the 18808, it 
was decided to move towards a buiid-up by 
stages, to let the inquiry unfold itself only 
as fa.st as my colleagues chose to a.sk tor 
more. 

Thus, m the first circular of February 18, 
I960, It was suggested that the inquiry might 
be conducted through the agency of the 
developmcni department, the state director 
of industnes, the director of tribal welfare, 
the registrar of co-operative societies, and 
other organisations concerned with the 
promotion of household industry. A draft 
questionnaire containing 30 questions in 
three parts was recommended for canvassing, 
it was suggested that information on this 
questionnaire, village by village and area by 
area, might cither be retained dirough the 
regular departmental channels of the state 
goveinment, or through the hierarchy of the 
newly created panchayats. Stress was laid 
on the need for (diotographic ducuinemation 
and illustration of designs, shapes and forms 
mu only by photographs but with the help 
of line drawings or sketches together with 
a full desenption of the materials used. 

Almost the whole of I960 and the first 


half of 1961 were spent in organising and 
taking die ^nsus count, aitfaough several 
states even during this period had not id lowed 
die grass to grow under tlmir feet but made 
exploratory studic.<i and decided indieirminds 
how ihc inquiry should be organised. A 
senes of regional conferences held in 
Trivandrum, Daijeeling and Srinagarin May 
and June 1961 revealed much enthusiasm 
among stale supenntendents to proceed with 
the survey. But the need for separate staff 
and equipment was felt at the same time as 
the realisation dawned that this was much 
too senous an inquiry to be treated casually 
and left to be achieved through the usual 
administrative channels and state census 
supenntendents proceeded to augment their 
staff with qualifted research and investigating 
officers, technical per.sons. photographers, 
artists, draughtsmen and other trained 
personnel. 

This was followed by rapid progress in 
co-ordination between the central and state 
census offices in the matter of exchange and 
processing of information, documentation 
and investigation, of assisting each other 
with trained investigators and in editing and 
finalising drafts, layouts, and presentations. 

Mention has been made of a questionnaire 
in three parts and 30 questions. The idea was 
to make a beginning with empirical, 
analytical studies based on a structured 
questionnaire which would replace general 
descnptive accounts that had obtained so 
tar. The pnmaty aim was to obtain a picture 
as much of tbe artisan himself as of his craft, 
to obtain a perspective on the anisan and 
his craft in his soaai and economic setting, 
the extent to which ti^ition bound him and 
the winds of change ruffled him, the extent 
of hts mobility and immobil ity, the conditions 
of market, ci^it, new contacts and designs 
in which he operated, the frame of new as 
well as traditional producer-customer 
relationships in which hp still worked, and 
how far he was ready to pierce his own caste- 
tribe socio-economic cocoon and make a 
breakthrough to new oppmtunities promised 
by the five-year plans. The aim was to hold 
up the mirror to hereditary skills struggling 
with the dialectics of tradition and change. 

Thus tbe first part of the questionnaire, 
purporting to be a village schedule, sought 
to take account of the size and population 
of the village, its remoteness from or 
proximity to centres of trade and commerce, 
in short, the degree of isolation m which the 
anisan worked, and tbe roiativc strengths of 
various communities in the village which 
wouldafford dues to social imer-dependence 
and the prevalence of the jaymani system. 
Tbe second part was devoted to artisan 
communities in the village - the several 
casms of artisans, the nun^ of families in 
each, the total nundier of workers, males aid 
females, the extent of co-operative activity 
among them, the extent of dependence upon 


employen and of wage or coatrad la^oor. 
'Hiete were questions on (he raw materials 
used, tbe means of their procurranent, the 
possible extent of dependence on uduss for 
raw nutferials, the extent of the material that 
artisans can handle within the limit of their 
skill. There were other quesdohs on the 
exchange and flow of designs, the use of 
colours, the ancientness of the craft and 
legends assodated, the colonisation of the 
craftsman, on patrons and customers and on 
socid and economic contact with the world 
iaside and outside the village. There were 
specific questions on the workshop itself 
and particularly the tools and the source Of 
sufyily of these tools, because it was felt that 
tools decide everything and are the surest 
index of inertness or flexibility. Separate 
blocks of questions were designed to bring 
out the ramifications of artisan castes 
throughout the aiuntry and the ways they 
sustained themselves, tte type ot clientele 
they served, the extent to which they operated 
on money, barter or service, how specialised 
the craft was, how wide the market, how 
dependent they were on their socially 
preordained clientele, and how restricted the 
latter was by the seemingly unalterable laws 
oi social custom; the extent lo which they 
could operate in the open market, the range 
of their wares and the sizes to which thcM: 
were ordinarily restricted eithei by the limits 
of their own skill or the length of theii 
customer’s purse strings. Inquincs were to 
he made about the operation ol middlemen 
and oi co-opcralivc socielies, the people 
who gave new designs and demanded new 
products Finally the several stages ol 
production ot articles themselves weie lo be 
fully described including the final and 
Itnishing stage and a list ot very skilled 
craftsmen of each community was lo be 
furnished. The third pan was devoted 
especially to tribal communities and 
designed to find out how scli-sufficient or 
dependent they were on the production and 
supply of manufactured goods, the extent to 
which they produced themselvesoi depended 
on others, their contacts with other 
communities and the specific forms of 
production and commerce through which 
these contacts were maintained. 

Particular emphasis was laid on the need 
for obtaining as full an account as possible 
of unique regional design differentiations as 
they reflect not only the very culture patterns 
of the country but the persistent inventive 
facilities of the craftsmen. The importance 
was emphasised of giving full attention to 
articles of domestic use, as it is in their 
shapes, designs and forms that the culture 
patterns and traditional skills pm-iist most 
tenacimisly. 

Simultaneously with the investigation of 
specific crafts, state superintendents 
proceeded to complete a comprehensive list 
of all types of haridicrafts obtaining in their 
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sta^. As Ipr itpecilic crafts to be 
investigated, levend tobies were devised 
from the Siruchired questiomunie in order 
to guitte investigators toward pointed 
cdjservation and analysis, to enable them to 
write not jMtt general descriptions, bid with 
their eye on dw ofa|6ct and cm factt. 

Investigations conducted between 
September 1961 and May 1962, inctading 
a study group ot all states and the social 
studies division in December 1961 at Delhi, 
stimulated muiy of the states into going in 
for a much enlarged schedule. The revised 
village schedule itself, the counterpart of the 
first part of the February 1960 schedule, 
contained 19 large sections containing 
elaborateand probing questions. The family 
schedule for practising artisan families 
similarly contained 19 main questions each 
subdivided into many questions. The family 
schedule for non-practising artisan families 
conuun6d2l questions. Thm were schedules 
for the study of co-operative societies of 
producticm-cum-training centres, and of 
consumer's preference. This enlarged 
schedule of investigation in the formulation 
of which the states themselves actively 
assisted was greatly welcomed. The surveys 
that appeared in this series therefore consist 
of two main types; (a) those based on the 
original short schedule and (b) those based 
on the much enlarged schedule. In some 
cases, census superintendents felt enthused 
enough to scrap the work based on the original 
short schedule and do it over again on the 
enlarged schedule. In the mean time, nmich 
experience was gained on the analysis of 
facts and fibres to clothe each observtttion 
with plenty of authentic information so that 
the reader could make his own judgmoht 
instead of being expected to see all the tinie 
through another pair of eyes. 

The completion *of the series of crafts 
surveys helped to realise a hope which I ha ve 
long cherished. I feel that translations of 
some of these texts in regional languages 
and making them required readingin primary 
and secondary schools will draw and fasten 
the attention of young minds on tradititMiai 
things of beauty and our Indian heritage. At 
the same time they will afford enormous 
insight into the current rural technological 
situation, as wdl as into the social, cultural, 
financial, economic organisational forces 
associated with production, and will instil 
a wholesome uige for change so necessary 
to preserve and further all tlw is worthy of 
preservation and furtherance in rural craft. 

The re^strar general’s office gratefully 
acknowledges the dedicated attention this 
section has received' fnnn the late Ruth 
Reeves, formerly of Syracuse University. 
USA. audwr of Cin Perdue Ckuaing in 
India, who as honorary adviser was 
assodattd with flrisprqject ftom its inception 
in1959. Her contribution to the conduct and 
success pfliin survey was tncdculable. She 


^ respoitsibie for trotting ah am^ of 
investigators h) the habft of losing for ukI 
recording the exact ptocess, on strict 
standards of precision, objectivity and 
rectitude. It was she who exhorted the 
registrar general in 1958 to undertake and 
extend the limited task which he, as census 
superintendent forWest Bengal in 1951, had 
completed in I9S3. Her association, 
selflessness, and passion for precision, has 
been one of the prime movers in the craft 
survey project, and I take this occasion to 
pay homage not only to her great work but 
to the great debt under which she held us 
until her death in Delhi in 196S. She and 
her team made very valuable contributions 
toward improving the quaKty of craft surveys. 
The social studies section headed by B K 
Roy Burman asisisted each state with a 
thc^gb scrutiny of each draft craft survey 
and many suggestions for technical 
improvement to contents and presentation. 
This section evolved a model analytical chart 
of scrutiny and helped the sutes with 
extended questionnaires, training of field 
staff, frequent correspondence and discussion 
on particular problems, and joint study tours. 

1310 fol lowing is an example of thecontents 
of the survey of the agate industry, to illustrate 
the general scope of each survey. 

Contents of the report on 'Agate Industry 
of Cambay Gujarat' 

Foreword, Preface, Chapter I; Intro-, 
ductory; Chapter If: Historical background, 
growth and development of agate industry 
in the past, lOthto ISthcentury; 19th century 
and after: Chapter HI: Occurrmce and sources 
of different varieties of agate stones; 
Occurrence - source of supply - general 
sources of agates worked at Cambay - 
Rajpipla Carnelians - veined agates - 
common agate, moss agate, - miscellaneous 

- Mardak Beyt - other stones worked at 
Cambay; Chapter fV: Techniques of 
production - Mining- sun heating and firing, 
Bhalsal-Hnadlacutting and shaping thestone 

- Roughing and smoothing the surface, 
polishing - pattimar - leather bag method - 
mechanical method, drilling; Chapter V: 
Finished producu; Chapter VI: Marketing; 
Past markets, maikets today, volume of 
business; agency of marketing; Chapter VII: 
Organisational pattern, trade guilds, artisans 
co-operaAitm; Chapter VIII; Eccuiomics of 
Agate industry, manpower, wage stnictuie 
and earning, caste-wise distributim, income 
groups, mining, tools «nd implements, 
housing and vraftcing comtitions, charac¬ 
teristic features of the industry; Chapter IX: 
Concluding remailcs; Plate notes; Tables; 
Appendices; Annexures; Glossary; 
BiWiognqdty; Index. 

Paofficr XX; Paiks and Pestivau 

Although since die beginning of history, 
foreign travellers and historiaiis have 
recorded dw principal mubt and entrepots 


’•V'i' 

of commerce in India and have ewm 
mentioned important festivals and fairs and'' ^ 
articles of spindal excdleoce avdtabte 
them, no systematic regional invenmry was i'J: 
attempted until thetimeoff^ancisBuebamn^^^ 
Hamilton indKb^nnii^ofdKl9thcentuiy^'- 
One of the tasks set beforehim by aresdidiott' 
of the governor general-in-councit in 1807 
was" to examine with as much accuracy at 
local circumstances will admit..urn accoimt v ' 
of the various kinds and amount of gMdt '. . 
mamifacturedineachdistrict...theabitityof ^ 
the country to produce the raw materials 
used in diem„.how the necessary capital is ‘ 
procured, die situation of the artists and 
manufacturers, the mode of provkting their 
goods, commerex;, the quantity of goods 
exported and imported in each chstrict; the 
manner of conducting sales, especially at 
fairs ami markets”. That he discharged his 
duty very thoroughly will appear fti^ bis 
statistical accounts of Mysore and the 
northern districts of Bengal and Bihar. 

The great revenue surveys of the middle 
of the i9th century made no attempt in this ' 
direction, and accounts of fairs and festivids 
in districts were neglected until WW Hunter . 
took up the compifation of statistical accounts 
again in the last quarmr of the last century. > 
For the purpose of notifying holidays in tte 
East India Company's offices the Board of ^ 
Calcutta had since 1799 been in the habit , .j 
of “procuring an accurate Bengalee almanac 
properly authenticated by brabnunica] 
astronomy” ftomtheNabadwipCoundetter 
fromsecretaryofboardtocoUectorofNadiya, 
July 5. 1799, No 8217, W W Hunter's 
unpublished Bengalee MSS Records). 

Satis Chandra Vidyabhusan in his History 
of Indian Logic wrote that “almanacs were 
(vepared by the Pandit Samaj of Nabadwip 
which were supplied to the Nawab’s Court 
of Murshidabad as well as to the East India 
Company, the Supreme Court, etc. The 
Nabsdwip Panjika under the imihimatur of . 
Nabadwipadhi-pateranugyawasaccepiedby 
all the landlords of Bengal”. This Na^wip 
Panjika which remained tire standard almanac 
for Bengal continued throughout the fira 
half of the 19th century and each issue 
containedaHstofimportamfainandfestivals 
in every district. A valuable almanac wat 
published in 1855 by the Vernacular 
LiteratureCommittee’s Almanac (1262BS). 

It gave an account et 309 famous furs of 
Bengal in iu secondpart. The famous Gupta 
Press Panjika Almanqc which virtually - 
replaced Nittradwip Pa^ika m^ its find . 
^speanmee in 1869 and continued to pubtish = 
useful litts of important fairs and festivids 
inthecounliy. Buttitislistwasbynomeain . 
exhaustive, nor was W W Hunter’s which 
. he published with each Statistical Account. 

• i Meanwhile native crafts, industries and 
objects of artistry decayed rapkHy aqd 
thwou^y as a result of the Eart 
CompMy’s policy of extinguishii)ig,Attn.. 
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and official inieiest in fairs and festivals 
Joined, although theseixxasions, divested 
i-k ilpuch of their gidry, still continued to 
attract livestock, grain, merchandise and 
handicrafts from far and near. The Imperial 
Gazetteers published between 1880and 1900 
gavea tninorplace to these important seasonal 
maricets or temporary inland ports. Even the 
district gazettem, which still are the fullest 
and most compact accounts of districts, make 
but casual mention of fairs and festivals in 
the country and attach little economic 
importance to them. 

For, indeed, the importance of fairs and 
festivals as the meeting ground of livestock 
and agricultural commodities, of many 
religions and many cultures, of crafts and 
motifs from far and near.of ideas and design, 
workmanship, excellence and finish of tools 
and ^pliances, of trends of the future and 
vanishing practices of the past, of adaptability 
and local variation of skill and imagination, 
declined with the punitive export policy of 
the East India Company and tlw unrestricted 
import of machine-tm^ goods. So much 
so that at the close of the Iasi century fairs, 
and festivals were reduced to a matter of 
concern cmly forthe public health department. 
They were no longer regarded as important 
centtes of trade and commerce, but were 
now from the Government point of view 
merely a collection of human beings among 
whom epidemics were to be prevented from 
breaking out. Fairs and festivals continued 
to be a matter of law and order and the police 
dcportmeni and the district board continued 
to maintain full lists of them in their local 
offices, a source which has so far remained 
unquamed. 

Following the census operations of West 
Bengal in 1951, a slim volume, containing 
. aiist of fairs and festivals arranged according 
to districts and their police stations, was 
brought out as part of the We.st Bengal 
.scheme ot census publications. This list was 
mainly made up of information supplied by 
district boards and superintendents of police. 
The two lists were collated to make up a 
comprehensive list containing several 
columns, the name of the village arranged 
under iis district and police station, with its 
jurisdiction list number, the name of the 
festival or fair by which it is commonly 
known in the locality, the English month 
of (he year in which it is held, the duration 
of the festival or iair, and finally the number 
of persons amending it. Although merely a 
list, and not quite complete at that, the 
volume attracted attention and received the 
appreciation both of scholars and the general 
public. Its general value lay in its being a 
compendium and its particular value lay in 
pre.scnting a distribution throughout the 
country ofparticular festival occasions. The 
superintendent of census operations forWest 
Bengal, who continued in an honorary 
capacity, was plied from time to time udth 


requests to undertake an extensive inrvey 
of the subject which seemed to accord well 
with the superintendent's own personal 
desire. For one thing, quite a few of the old 
and traditional fairs and festivals of West 
Bengal are on their way to extinction on 
account of various forces woricing against 
them and a record of these rapidly vanishing 
fain and festivals could be ma^ only now 
as nevn- again in the future. In the next 
place, thecensusofliceconsideredititsduty 
to sustain by a more searching survey the 
interest that the publication had aroused. 

A different approach suggested itself as 
the new task was viewed intermsof collection 
of extensive firat-hand material on each fair 
and festival. It 4as necessary, therefore, in 
the first place, to approach as many 
individuals as possible in each locality, and 
not restrict the enquiry only to government 
or semi-govemment sources, departments 
or organisations. In the second place, a 
satisfactory questionnaire was considered 
most essential. Anumberofaims werekept 
in view in framing the qu^tionnaire. These 
were: 

(a) The questionnaire should be very simple 
and precise in language, designed pnmanly 
for the understanding of a person nt primary 
education standard. At the same time, the 
questions should be suggestive enough to 
invite ancillary information Wcic this 
objective achieved, it should be possible lo 
obtain exhaustive inlormatinn without 
iirelevant detail 

(b) It should succeed in obtaining a clear 
environmental, social and economic 
background ot the village or place m which 
a particular fair is held or a festival is 
observed. 

(c) It should emphasise tho.se aspects of 
a festival or workshop which would bring 
out the dctailsof ntuals and rel igiuus pi actites 
peculiar to the locality. 

(d) It should obtain information not only 
on the more important and better-known 
festivals or fairs, but also on the less known 
but otherwise significant fairs and festivals 
It was decided to extend the scope ot enquiry 
beyond those fairs -and festivals that arc 
approved and licensed by the district 
authorities, tor the latter would be a small 
number compared to the total 

(e) It should attempt to glean sufficient 
information on economic activities and 
patterns in respect of each fair, however big 
orsmail The information so obtained should 
suggest the scope for studying the movement 
of local handiwork, local forms and raw 
materials. Thequestionnaireshould also give 
a list of local amusements favoured by the 
public. 

The questionnaire which was several times 
pre-tested was finally, mailed in 1957 to 
about 10,000 addresses in West Bengal on 
Uiebusiness reply scheme. Oneofthedevices 
which seems to have evinced much 
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responsible aqKatiiig WM the assurance that 
each piece of informatioo would be 
acknowledged to the oorrespondem, whose 
address also wmdd be published for the 
benefit of fiiture investigators. 

The information thus collected was soiled 
district by district and further sub-sorted by 
police stations. The work of compilAkm, 
once the preliminary verification and 
checking of the answers was over, was to 
be in three sections as follows: 

(a) The first section was to contain 
systematic information on the village, the 
villa^s, theiroccupations, communications 
and other special features, mainly based on 
Section A of the questionnaire 

(b) The second section was to contain all 
available information on the festival itself, 
the workshop of deities, particularly ntuals 
and forms of worship. This would be based 
mainly on Section B of the questionnaire 

(c) The third section, to be based on Section 
r of the questionnaire, would contain 
information about the fair and econontic 
activity and amusement connected with (he 
fair. 

It will doubtless be a matter of great 
satisfaction to scholais that the scheme was 
very enthusiastically received by all my 
colleagues when its outline together with the 
West Bengal quesiionnaite was circulated 
in February iW) My colleagues felt that 
the census provided a unique opportunity 
lorconduciing such dconipiehensive survey 
with the help ol the network of stall placed 
by the state governments at then disposal 
State supcnniendents were quick to recognise 
that such a survey would be of great help 
to those who might care to investigate the 
religious centres and festivals, inland trade 
and commerce, art motils and designs, 
circuits ot irade. ancient trade I'outcs and 
special manulactuies. It would give the 
student ol toponymy and iconography many 
valuable clues and the student ol history 
much valuable insight into the organisation 
ol markets. 

It would help to locate the epicentres of 
particular cults, ntuals, images and forms of 
worship and trace the paths along which they 
have travelled and the area over which they 
have dispersed. In effect, it would help to 
lay bare for the first time the vastly intricate 
patterns in which elite and non-elite, 
organised and unoig;anised forms of worship 
and religion, are engaged in constant 
manoeuvres to come to terms with each 
other. 

The proposal lo conduct this surv^ was 

accepted in the second conference of census 

superintendents held in August 1960. 

Various aspects of the survey, theh in 

progress, werediscussed again in the regional 

meetings of census superintendeots held in 

Trivandrum, Daijeelingand Srinagarin May 

aid June 1%I. My colleagues were able 

to report further progress at the census social 
• * 
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itudiet esm^ Held dwut Ute ongiaal 
quesuonntire and investigation’s 
methodology It was furdier proposed to 
undertake more intenuve surveys of a small 
number of very important fairs and festivals 
in each state. At the third confenoice of 
census superintemtents in Petnuaiy 1962, 
my colleagues took the further decision to 
prepare maps of fairs and festivals on the 
basis of districts and even of tehsils of taluks, 
some states having already made much 
progress in this direction 

llie scholar will find in these lists much 
to excite his cunosity First, they show what 
an extensive network of seasonal and 
perennial markets village fairs still provide 
tonativeLraftsmanshipandindustry Second, 
they help to connect economic streams with 
social and religious movements Third, they 
suggest how a succession of small fairs in 
a time senes culminate in a very big fan, 
almost always in the heatt of a particular 
area and how this big event giadually 
sub tides through anothertime senes of small 
lairs so that an endless cycle of trade and 
social and religious intercourse is kept in 
motion Founh they insinuate a great deal 
about what Buchanan-Hamilton was charged 
to investigate a century and a hal I ago Tiic 
situation of the artists and manufactiiiers, 
the mode ol pioviding then goods the usual 
rate of their labour, and any particular 
advantages they may enjoy, their 
Lomparative affluence with respect to the 
cult! vatorsof the land theirdomestic usages, 
the nature ol their sales and the regulations 
respecting their maikcts' 

Fifth they can very gieaily help in 
reconstructing ancient and not so ancient 
trade routes in the country, and again what 
Buchanan Hamilton wasasked to investigate, 

the nature ol the conveyances of goexis by 
land and water, and the means by which this 
may be facilitated, especially by making or 
repairing roads” 

Paojin XXI EniNCKaiAPHir Non* on 
SU tCTbO SCS ANt> STs 

There are about 1,7(X) scheduled caste and 
scheduled tribes m the country It was 
proposed to prepare detailed monographs on 
about 50 scheduled tribes and short 
ethnographic notes covering 10 to IS pages 
each on the remaining scheduled tnb» and 
scheduled castes The mam point of these 
reports was the changes that have taken 
place m social and economic structure and 
alignment and orientation of members of 
parucular castes and tribes The framework 
of ethnographic study is given below A 
smaller framework has actually been used 
m the state 

The prepm-ation of these reports was much 
facilitated by the statistical data compiled 
dunng the 1961 Census for each caste and 
tnbe scheduled by the president A list of 
the special tables prepared on the basis of 


the 1961 Ceftsiis data is himitlMd undcf 
Project V|I In addition to these statistical 
data, quantitative and statistical information 
was also collected through field 
investigation Forthepurposeofeompanng 
the present-day position with the past, 
matenals available in [xiblished sources were 
also taken into consideration For this 
purposeextracts from published sources were 
compiled by the census supenntendenu as 
well as by the handicrafts social studies 
unit of the office of the registrar general, 
India Further, about 20,000 classified 
index cards were prepared at the social 
studies section 

In this connection, a number of ancillary 
studies were undertaken each of which was 
again an important project by itself These 
helped to understand better the context in 
which changes were taking place m the lives 
ol the various scheduled castes and 
scheduled tnbes The subsidiary studies 
undertaken were (a) pilot study on the 
mterattion ol traditional tribal leadership 
and the stalutonly laid down organs ol 
democratic decentralisation <b) study of 
social structure and cultural oncniation ol 
Chiistians converted from scheduled castes, 

(c) pilot study ol a nomadic inbe m Bihar 

(d) Pilot study on the traditional rights of 
scavenging as claimed by scavengers in 
urban areas (e) grouping of castes and 
tnbes w ith retercnce to occupation and intcr- 
group comparative study on the basts ol the 
data available in earlier censuses 

For prepaiation of the monographs in a 
unitorm manner a codified framework was 
drawn up and it was finalised in consultation 
with anthropologists attached u> vanous 
organisations and institutions The 
framc work toi ethnographic studies included 
the following items Name and identity, area 
where found, origin and history, 
demography, physical characteristic^, 
family, clan and analogous divisions of the 
community,dwelling,drBss,food, ornaments 
and other material objects distinctive of the 
community, system of recording time, space, 
weight, etc, environmental sanitation, 
hygienic habits, disease and treatment, 
language and literature, education and 
literacy, economic life, life-cycle (birth, 
marriage and death), religion, leisure, 
recreation and child-play, relation among 
different segments of the community, inter¬ 
community relationship, structure of social 
control, prestige and leadership, social reform 
and welfare, bibliography, glossary of local 
terms 

PROJEIT XXII CONSANOUINEOUS MARRIACa* 

Hie idea of this survey had its origin in 
a discussion I had in fune 1960 with L, O 
Sanghvi, then with the Indian Cancer 
Research Institute Soonafter.Imetnofessor 
1 B S Haldane at Calcatta who gave every 
encouragement In Septembo' i960 I had 


the Honour of framally announcing tolH9 
UhVWHO Seimnar at Geneva on TIk Ute 
of Vital and Health Statistics forGen^c and 
Radiation studies that a survey rtf con¬ 
sanguineous marriage would be unctertaken 
bytheRegistrarGeneraloflndia. A tentative 
consanguineous marriage schedule and 
mstructions were drawn up in December 
I960and arculated to state superintendents 
In the mean tune, Sanghvi’s colleague, 
V Balaknshnan of the Cancer Research 
Institute, offered to train our state 
investigators This ttaimng was arranged m 
Bombay m March-April l%l Still later, 
several elaborations in the schedule were 
suggested by the social studies section Hus 
survey provides a general map of con¬ 
sanguineous marriages in India The 
tabulation was undertaken on ICTT machines 
village by village 

PRonsCT XXIII Hoiisf Types and Viu aiiF 
Si-msMisn pArrtRNS 

This survey was pioposcd to slate icnsus 
superintendents as early as the frst 
lonfcrence of September 1959 One the 
organisational tasks of the 1961 Census was 
to pieparc for each village or town 
enumerator s block a notional map showing 
the settlement pattern the landmarks the 
settlement areas of different communities 
and the location of each house These maps 
lor dll villages and towns now form part of 
the records of the regisliar general s office 
The study of house types was connected 
with the census of housing to be undertaken 
in I960 Detailed instructions on both 
topics were issued in March 1960 

Die housing and establishment R^orts 
of each state along with the separate village 
survey monographs tor selected villages 
form an astonishingly nch storehouse of 
information and visual documentation with 
the help of maps, diagrams charts and 
innumerable photographs ol settlement 
patterns and rural and urban housing in ail 
parts of India, related to such vanables as 
geology, soil, crop pattern, rainfall, 
economic condition and organisation, cost 
of building, particular social community, 
terrain, etc An all-lndia volume summ- 
anses the survey and is illustrated with 
numerous maps, charts, diagrams and 
photographs 

Projiti XXIV Cataiocui n 
Tribal Objects in Anthropolooital 
Museums of India 

In the course of organisational tours in 
1960-61 1 had the opportunity ol visiting a 
large number of museumscontainingobjecta 
of anthropological interest In the middle 
of 19601 made a tentative proposal to Nimud 
KumarBose, dtrectorof the Anthropological 
Survey of India offering to undertake the 
task of cataloguing He greatly welcomed 
the idea and offered loan of staff from his 
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survey. In October I9601 visited Nagpur 
and a discussion with S C Sinha, in 
charge of the Nagpur centre of the 
Anthtopological Survey and with D Ham. 
Ham was finally made available to this 
office in June 1962. In the mean time a 
proforma for cataloguing purposes had 
aheady been devised in May 191^, together 
with instructions for measuring and sketching 
each exhibit. 

Information on 2.S69 specimens in 12 
museums was collected by four members 
of the social studies section assisted by 
two artists. Illustrated catalogues were 
published in instalments. I wish to take 
this opportunity of thanking the anthro* 
pological survey and all museum 
authorities who have been very generous 
in every way. 

Project XXV: Speoal Locai. Surveys 

The social studies section of the office of 
the registrar general undertook intensive 
study of the following crafts in various parts 
of India. Andhra Pradesh (Kondapalli toys, 
Nirmal toys); Assam (bell metal): Bihar 
(ritual terracotta toys); Delhi (pottery); 
(jujarat (clay resist printing, patola (double 
ikat weaving), Roughan printing, temple 
cloth printing, w resist print, wood marquetry; 
Jammu and Kashmir (house boats); Madras 
(cite perdue casting); Mysore (cite perdue 
casting); Maharashtra (pottery); Manipur 
(weaving); Onssa (single ikat weaving); 
Rqiasthan (silver jewellery); Uttar Pradesh 
(carved uid lacfilled brass-wares, chikkaan 
embroidery); All India (Indian pottery 
timiugh the ages). 

In addition the section took up for mailed 
study the following faira and festivals, viz, 
Navratri including Dussehra, Durga Puja. 
Holi, Moharram, Christian festivals. 
Shivaratri, Onam in Kerala, Lavi fair in 
Rampur. Janam asthami. Ugadi, Phool- 
walrm-ki-sair, Bihu, Ritual complex at Jaunar 
Barwar, Satra institution and institution of 
Pirism. 

The handicrafts and social studies unit 
of the Census .Commission, which was 
mainly manned by qualified anthropologists, 
also collected the above materials from the 
various states and studied the same. While 
examining the survey reports prepared by 
the sutes, the handicrafts and social studies 
unit made use of the insight gained through 
the above studies and advised the states on 
the formulation of the problems and 
interpretation of data in an appropriate 
maimer. 

In addition to the village studies which 
were conducted by the census 
superintendents, some special studies were 
undeitaken by die handicrafts and social 
studies unit at the centre directly. Among 
the special studies, mention may be made 
of the pilot studies on the impact of 
industrialisation on tribal societies. Large 


tribal populations have been drawn mfrinly 
into two industries, viz, plantation (tea and 
coffee) and mining, and lalteriy steel. 

The various studies tend to show that 
tribal institutions have considerably 
influenced the way in which tribal 
populations have beim involved in these 
industries. On the other hand. associ»ion 
with these industries has greatly affected the 
social structure of tribes. Pilot studies have 
been undertaken to gain insight into both 
asipects of the problem. 

The following pilot studies have 
accordingly been undertaken: (a) study of 
social structure and living and working 
conditions of the tea plantation labourers in 
Assam and Madras: (b) survey of tribal 
colliery labour in the Raniganj Coal Bell, 
West Bengal: and (c) study of social and 
other factors determining the rehabilitation 
pattern of displaced persons of Rourkcla. 

A list of other .socio-economic surveys 
undertaken by the handicrafts and social 
Studies unit is furnished below: (a) socio¬ 
economic condition of tea plantation 
labourers. Nilgiris; (b) socio-economic and 
handicraft surveys of Lacculive, Minicoy 
and Amindivi group of islands; (c) study of 
agriculture with special reference to shifting 
cultivation and terraced cultivation in Uttar 
Pradesh: and (d) study of shifting cultivation 
- adjustment of technology and social 
structure to the ecological and economic 
setting of the region in Deotikan area ot 
Santal Parganas. 

The section has a large card index branch. 
The main subject classifications are: 

(a) Agriculture including shifting 
cultivation, agriculture (general) and other 
social sciences, anthropologists and other 
social scientists, animal husbandry, livestock. 
domestication, etc. arts, crafts - rural and 
pnmitive. (h) Biography, (c) Caste system 
(traditional and general), castes, tribes and 
communities (general, Risley’s castes and 
tribes), census, child rearing and socialisa¬ 
tion. co-operatives including forest and 
farming, co-operatives, cottage and small- 
scale industry, culture and cultural change 
including civilisational processes, (d) 
Demography, population, c^h. birth, drink 
and prohibition, (e) Ecology and socio- 
biological processes, economics (general) 
and economic surveys including un¬ 
employment, marketing, educational 
problems and evaluatirm of welfare projects. 

(0 Family, family planning, festivals, fine 
arts, flims, r^io. etc, including photo¬ 
graphy, music and dance, folklore and 
folk art. food and nutrition, forest and 
forest economy, (g) Gandhism including 
sarvodaya. (h) Handioom and powerloom, 
health, hindu and hinduism. Housing and 
house-type, (i) India, industrialisation and 
social implications, integration. (I) Labour 
and labour welfare including trade unionism, 
luid uaiure, land revenue and taxation. 


language and linguitrics. teiture and 
recreation and llter^re arid textbook, (m) 
Marriage and sex (problems), migration, 
mining industry, minority communities 
including Christians and Muslims, (n) 
National charwjter study, (o) Occupation 
and mobility (proUems). 

(p) Panchayat and demographic 
decentralisation, planning, political 
philosophy and politics. (r)Race(concepts), 
racial elements of Indian population, 
reform, revivalism and ctmira-acculturative 
process, religious sects and cults, religious 
sociology, research problems, method and 
institutes, rural economics, including rural 
indebtedness and credit facilities, (s) Social 
organisation and social structure, social 
problems and welfare, social studies 
(miscellaneous), sociology of work and 
productive and administrative organisation, 
(t) Trade and crannierce and tribal welfare 
(India), (u) Urban studies, (v) Village and 
residential pattern. (w) wellarc of backward 
and .scheduled caste including removal of 
uniouchability 

Several special inquiries were conducted 
in the states. In Maharashtra a special field 
inquiry with the hcl p of an elaborate schedule 
was made in resped oi the Parsi community. 
Similar, but icstncled surveys were 
conducted in some «>ther states Madras 
undertook a number ot special surveys on 
locxl habits, temples and other monuments, 
physically handicapped, .slums, handtooms, 
family planning attitudes, todas and the 
languages of Madias state. Bihar, Onssa and 
Rajasthan completed special administrative 
atlases for the whole .states. Kerala completed 
synoptic surveys ol a large number of crafts. 
Jammu and Kashmir undertook a .special 
study oi selected crafts. Gujarat undertook 
a survey of small towns. Madhya Pradesh 
undertook a study of growth of uitiamsacion. 

Projht XXVI. BiBLHXiRAmr 
oi- Small lNiMi.STRikS 

This project wa.s undertaken at the 
National Library in Calcutta in I9S9 at the 
instance of the Census Commission and 
continued until 1964. A bibliography of 
publications on many aspects of small 
industries was brought out. 

VII 

The registration of vital events and of 
marriages under civil taw was introduced by 
legislation simultaneously with the 
inauguration of synchronouscensus in 1872. 
Since the census commission was 
discontinuous, revived only on the eve of 
each decennial census and closed down 
usually on the third year after the census was 
taken, regisinaion on vital events was left 
to provincial governments under the nominal 
co-ordination of the government of India. 
The registration of vital events, collected 
usually by appointed village guardsman 
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relialMliiy by 1920 andthe annual pubUcation 
together w4h periodtoai publication in the 
provincial trffktal gazettes ^ovided an 
independent check of annua! movement of 
the populaticm in each intercensal period. 
The mechanism of registration, however, 
was seriously disturbed on account of the 
national liberation movement from 1920 
onwards which interfered with the 
registration netwoii at the grass roots. So 
much so that when as an apprentice officer 
in Bengal in 1941 I supervised the census 
of 1941 in my areas as well I had a close 
look at how the registration system worked 
on the ground, I had my misgivings on the 
latter score. After independence in 1947. 
the Population Advisory Committee revived 
a government resolution taken in 1941 that 
population and demography should be 
brought under one umbrella of the registrar 
general India and vital statistics should be 
under his charge instead of under directors 
of health services as hitherto. The committee 
stressed the importance of mortality, fertility, 
civil condition and migration statistics to be 
published as annual benchmarks. The chief 
protagonists were Prtrfcssor PC Mahalanobis 
and Cyan Chand at Delhi. The palhbreaking^ 
surveys were the Bengal survey organised 
at Singur, West Bengal, by the All India 
Institute of Hygiene and Public Health 
(1947-49), the I^ne .survey organised by 
the Gokhale institute of Politics and 
Economics (1951-52, 56), and the couple 
tertility survey by two scholars A K Das 
Gupta and S K Som of the Indian statistical 
Institute. Calcutta in the mid-SOs. A still 
mure important, better organised, and 
purposeful survey was the Mysore 
Population study by C Chandrasekharan. 
formerly of the All India Institute of Hygiene 
and Public Health, Calcutta, under the joint 
au.spices of Ihe government of India and the 
United Nations. This survey was conducted 
asapi lot project to test concepts and methods 
for measurement of fertility, mortality, 
migration, morbidity and family planning in 
the context of a large number of socio¬ 
economic variables collected in a specific 
^reference period. A similar .survey was 
organised around Lucknow. 

The continuity of the registrar general’s 
office throughout 1950-60 and its affir¬ 
mation in 1958 facilitated its assumption of 
the tasks of vital registration. The transfer 
came into effect in I960. The registrar 
general India convened a continence of the 
state representatives concerned with the 
collection of vital statistics in April 1961, 
while the vital statistics section was being 
assembled and organised under the leadership 
of S P Jain. This section soon became a 
separate department under the deputy 
registrar general, vital statistics, whobrou^t 
up a band of young dedic^ed colieagties 
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iBtiniy from the IndhA statistioil sdrirtoe 
(»dre who in the course of the last SO^eats 
have continued to «un fresh iwtds iti die 
fteldsof(I) compuisoryregitiration of vital 
evente, (2) registration of marriages, (3) 
survey of mortsdity and morbidity by cause 
of death and illness, (4) strengthening of 
arran^ments to measure stillbirths.neonaial, 
post-natal mortality, moibkhly, and mortality 
by age, and sex, and (5) the sample 
registration system. 

One of the recommendations of the April 
1961 conference was for setting up a scheme 
of sample registration areas for reliable 
estimates of birth and death rates at state and 
national levels. The registrar general of India 
formulated a plan scheme called Plan for 
Improvement of Vital Events during the 
Third Five-Year Plan Period (1962-67) as 
a centrally sponsored scheme and submitted 
it to the Planning Commission for approval. 
There were short-term and long-term aspects 
to the scheme. The former aimed at providing 
quick and reliable estimates of birth and 
death rates at state and national levels besides 
a scheme for development of cause of death 
statistics in roral areas. The long-term scheme 
was for improvement of thecivil registration 
system by providing it with competent staff 
at appropriate levels. 

In this endeavour the registrar general’s 
office received very helpful advice and 
assistance from Forrest Linder, later president 
of the American Statistical Association and 
Conrad Taneberof the US Bureau of Ccn.sus. 
They visited India and assisted the registrar 
general towards the end of l%2 at the 
invitatiem of tlic Ford Foundation and made 
a firsthand .study of the problems of Indian 
vital statistics. Linder prepared a report ‘A 
Programme to improve the Measurement of 
Life and Death in India’ which supported 
the pattern already submitted by the registrar 
general to the Planning Commission. With 
the approval of the Planning Commission, 
the sample registration system (SRS) was 
started at the end of the Third Five-Year 
Plan. RGl received the only non-Indian 
consultant on this matter in the person of 
H Bradley Wells of Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, USA, who applied himself very 
ardently to the development of the pilot 
study commenced in 1964-65 and went along 
with it '‘...until the SRS blossomed into a 
full-fledged demographic survey covering 
almost the entire country except Mizoram, 
yielding regular annual estimates of vital 
rates and related variables”. Afi this must 
receive brief mendon as the other important 
and continuing source of supply of power 
to the elbow of the Census of India. 

vni 

The 1961 Census programme is yet another 
shining example of tlw'leam inspiring the 
leader from one ch^lenging task to another. 
The avowed task of my colleagues in the 
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states Bsthqjr joined in 1959 was no moc|^ 
than the pr^ction of census tables and 
reports for 1961. Tfris is all that they wfltf 
paid to do. What they finally went 
was many times over of what they ^ 
OTtginaliy bargained for. They paid 
with their sweat and toil at the cost of 
health, leisure and happiness, hisnosinectuh /'^ 
to have to start an office from the first shwt i*- 
of paper and pencil and the first pin witfr( u; 
none of the elaborate office help that ; 
officer of the Indian Admimstrative Service 
usually takes for granted. It is no easy task, < 
either to extract the urgent attention (d' die ' 
state government in all its branches and. . 
susttun it for a period of six years with no ' 
more weight of office than one’s seniority 
and the very humble appellation of a -. 
superintendent. It takes an iron will to 
submit oneself to a lonely task in insanitaiy, - 
congestedhutmcntsordilapidatedoldhouses 
or temporary unsubstantial structures for. . , 
years on end. It t^es more than ordinary 
dedication to pick up young men and women 
from the street on purely temporary I'l 
assignments and train them up patietAly';^) 
to undertake highly skilled jobs. Anyone, i 
acquainted with such a task can well 
imagine the heartbreaks, defections, traiit- . 
ing tosses and djsappointments on account 
of the fact that Ihe persons engaged caniKk ' ' 
be offered reasonable prospects. It t^es '.v.) 
more than ordinary leadership to work up ''l 
a purely temporary staff to the point . 
instilling .such a sense of dedication into ’ 
them that they would think nothing dl 
working till late evening one day with the <' 
certain knowledge that they would be on . 
the streets next morning with no job to took 
forward to. 

Each programme was so phased that each.. ; 
successive step made my colleagues hun|^ 
where most it satisfied. Each was design^ 
in three stages, the first, ientative and j[ 
exploratory, the second, the detailed task, i 
and third, the elaboration. It was only 
when we felt rea.sonabiy certain, through 
the first two stages, of our technical 
competence to undertake any programme 
that we went in for the third stage. This \ 
explains why our technical sections at the - 
headquarters were set up in ihe latter half 
of 1961 and later. 


[This account must close with an apology for ;,: 
the infliction of such a long narration on the 
reader. 1 can only say in extenuation that wheti; 

S Irudaya Rajan aaked me for this account,'t .<>» 
uied to dissuade him from insisting on .the ' ’V 
ground drat few things can be more obsotete 
than a ’former expert'. He would not listen. 

1 then felt that the EPW roiglu be about thd: j 
best vehicle fcM- putting things on rite recoe^ t. 
:of what the 1961 Census team anetUpted Sad 
achieved. It might thetr serve io bring ftiH' 'ij 
circle the outline of a simitar but much shorter! ^ 
account published in one of the first issues cif; 4 
tee BPW more; than three decades ago,} .,-; !v'| 
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Organisatkiiial Issues 

1* Psidnanslilui 


The experience of census operations would seem to indicate the need far senous consideration of ih^mrtant issues 
For mstance, can the census restrict itse^ to provulmg a head coma and information on the basic characteristics of the 
popukttton at the smaUest admuastrative level, leaving the collection of other more sopfusticated aspects to sample surveys 
and other systems of data gathering' 


THE planning fbr the 1981 Census of India 
commenced, as is the practice, with the 
setting up, in early 1977, of expert groups 
for review of the concepts and other 
techmcal aspects of the census By 1978, 
the data users had been consulted through 
conferences, and pre-tests had also been 
commenced The questionnaires were 
finalised by the beginning of 1979 and 
soon thereafter the directorates in the states 
and union temtones were strengthened 
and directors of census operations were in 
position 

The organising of the census can broadly 
be considered as consisting of three phases 
as (t) the preliminary phase, (ti) the 
enumeration itself, and (iii) the tabulation 
and publication phase Obviously, these 
are not independent but they have their 
own distinct features The planning of the 
operations has necessanly to be earned out 
t^ing all three phases into consideration 

In the preliminary stage attention was 
mainly on finalising the questionnaires and 
instnictions after a senes of pre-tests, 
translating the entire documentation and 
questionnaires in all official languages, 
ensunng adequate pnnting capacity and 
timely paper supplies, recruitmenl and 
training of the staff in the directorates, well 
coordinated despatch and distribution of 
ail documentation and forms, appointing 
and placing in position field staff mainly 
consisting of personnel drawn from vanous 
Other agencies who were not always 
amenable to the work, ensuring both 
adequacy and quality of training of the 
oery large field and supervisory statf and 
providing adequate transport to ensure 
supervision, collection ot the documents, 
etc, and initiating adequate publicity for 
the operations 

During the enumeration phase the main 
concern was to ensure maximum coverage 
The enumeration operations were 
monitored very closely to ensure that the 
time table was adhered to and that any field 
difficulties were mitigated well in time 
This required the esublishment of lines of 
communication from the field to all 
supervisory levels The collection at 
predetermined points of all census 
documents, their sate packing and transport 


to the tabulation offices and ensuring 
prompt payments to the staff were also 
vital aspects 

The census operations are influenced by 
the realities of law and order situations 
political cases and public involvement 
The 1981 Census, due to disturbed 
conditions, could not be conducted in 
Assam In (.ertain areas, the enumeratois 
were provided protection due to difficult 
local conditions Particularcare was taken 
to attend to complaints regarding 
nonenumeration, allegations regarding 
recording of languages or religion since 
these could if ignored, result in vitiating 
the count in local areas Special measures 
were taken to enhance coverage Letters 
were issued to all establishments, both 
official and pnvate, including Chambers 
of Commerce and Associations of 
Industnes, to inform their staff about the 
census, the content of the questionnaires 
and seeking their co-operation In 
particular, it was requested that employment 
particulars and job descriptions he indicated 
to the senior members of the household 
who, in the absence of the head of the 
household, would provide the responses to 
the enumerators Also, the census staff all 
over the country were requested to ensure 
that enumeration had been earned oui in 
their localities and to conduct spot checks 

Publicity measures were onented to each 
particular phase ot the census Publicity 
measuies in the preliminary phase 
emphasised the taking of the census, its 
purpose and utility, and how very much 
It depended on public co-operation Just 
before and dunng the enumeration, the 
emphasis was on the content of the 
quesUonnaires, how information was 
proposed to be collected and seeking public 
help Soon afterthe count, publicity related 
to the announcemoit and analysis of the 
preliminary results It must be stated that 
the publicity measures for a census can 
never be too much and that, in this respect, 
there is scope tor considerable enhanced 
funding 

The planning of the third phase of 
tabulation and publication ran simul¬ 
taneously with the planning of the other 
phases The establishment of tabulauon 


offices in ail the states and union temtones 
and of the computer centres were major 
exercises in themselves This phase also 
included the post enumeration survey and 
the census evaluation study to determine 
both coverage and content errors 

The organisation ot the census is 
becoming increasingly difficult on two 
counts The expansion of the core 
organisation to mammoth pioponions that 
are necessary for conducting the census 
over a very shon penod of time and with 
temporary statf has its obvious problems 
Ihc latter would include selection of staff 
by* direct recruitment and through 
secondment from other government 
agencies, obtaining temporary large-scale 
accommodation in innumerable places lor 
the wide network of offices obtaining large- 
scale supplies such as paper etc The 
staffing issues would acquire great 
importance given the increasing difficulty 
of assignment of census functions to 
reluctant staff Also, statf costs constitute 
a very high proportion of census costs The 
payment of adequate compensation to the 
staff would need very large budgetary 
allocations 

T he costs of the census have also tended 
to increase tor other reasons The scope ot 
the census has significantly increased 
over the decades on two counts The topics 
that It covers have grown in number or 
complexity, resulting in heavier responsi¬ 
bilities of data collection, processing, 
analysis and dissemination In addition, 
the character of the demands for census 
data has altered from generalised data and 
aggregates to detailed cross-tabulations ot 
socio-economic information and data at 
smaller levels of administration These 
factors, which are very valid demands, 
along with the general nse in price levels 
of inputs, have tended to increase the cost 
of the census Inadequacy ot funding for 
any aspect of a census, whether it be on 
staff, publiaty, training, documentation 
tabulation, analysis or dissemination 
could result in the data obuined from the 
census being vitiatml or a reduction in 
their ubitty and utilisation This would be 
unfortunate because the full benefits of 
the considerable and inevitable investment 
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on the tcnsu'. would he lost Theictore. -;- ' _ 

the biiLinic that could be achieved bet __ • APPOINTMENTS 

ween meeting data re(|uirenienis and 
UK teasing costs would need considera¬ 
tion In this context, the impaci ol new 
technologies o| piocessing preservation 
leliieval and dissemination and possible 
modilicalions in census content or 
proceduies would need to he taken into 
account 

I he outlays on stall .iic a nia|oi 
component ol the costs ol ihc census Ol 
this cost Ihc outlay on the sl.ill c mplovid 
III the lielcl yyoik and in cdilinc and c oding 
isconsidciahle I heco>isol lie Idopc i iiions 
lie dilcclK ulalcd III ihc si/c ol Ihc 
ciiiLsiionn.iiii s which in iiiin wimld In 
dclciniilKcl liy Ihc II 1 oiiii Ills lln pc nod n 
eminuiaiion mil ihc csunlol snpciviaon 
ll would he laisc economy lo n dm c I'n 
dic’icc ol siipi I y ision ol lln |io\i i ol 
I )• islic stippoil ih It Ihc ll Id SI III III Id 
iHid Ihcicloic a ciilic n km w ol iln 
c|ncsiionn iiics melinhne im nlci ilioii ol 
the possihilas ol mill ism tin isiiiii ol 
lie Id codinc' .md ol illpioccduic lyoiild 
be iiciessiiy lo ideniily possible m is 
while losis I onid be icduicd 

I III pioccdincs adofilcil lot pnnes m< 
inddis.cinm ilinc'd il lysould ilsomlliicnii 
costs In Iho I iinlesl ihc idopliim of 
iniiiasine i oinpiilciisalion his been a 
ew.iidine de'clopniem Ihc adopin n ol 
olhei lechiuiloc'ic s siji h asoptic al i hai icici 
Ol inaik icacicis would ilso hasi lo be 
consideicd with of toiiisc a cic.ii 
iindcisiandine .md appreciation ol the 
oieanis.itional piobic ms in .idopling ihese 
ICC hiioloiMi s snciras the necnl loi \eiy high 
piecision in punting special papei nec'ds 
stipulations legarding handling and 
pieseryalioii ol the c|uesliuni%ires etc At 
lias point ll would icem relevant to stale 
dial the outlay on the census appears high 
because the largest costs aie concentialed 
in a short pciiod ol lime In all probability 
it spread over Ihc conventional 10 yeai 
period duiiiig which the data aie 
continuously used, the average annual c osi 
ol the census would compaie lavoiiiably 
With the cost ol all the othet statistical 
eiic|Uiries which together yield a wealth ol 
Jai.i but without the unique contribution 
ol the census ol mloimation at the small 
area level The traditional budgetary 
piactice ol annual, allocations also 
coniiibutes to the impicssion that the 
outlays on the census arc high compaied 
to the annual outlays on routine, continuing 
iic'tiviliesnt govci nment Such a comparison 
IS. in principle, untair 

The census has gradually become multi¬ 
dimensional and meets innumerable needs 
ot data ll would, tbcrcloie. be icasonable 
to consider the census opeiations as part 
ol the statistical component ot the total 
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dcvulopmcni pl<m The inilusion ol the 
Lonsus in the dcvciopitiom plans would 
pl.itclhcc^pcndiiiiiciiK uiialonllicn'iisus 
in the riphi peispcidvc I'lio tcasonahic 
toiirse would ho lo alloialo hinds loi iho 
.Liisiis a' a plan atlivii> onto in 10 \oais 
to lilt I Mom nuttssaiv tlit annual 
illotaiions hoinp pan ol plan i xpcndiUiio 
In oilici words iho ttnsiis would hast lo 
hi Slowed as a nia|oi loinponoiU ol ihe 
sialislital and di stloinm nl atlisilv ol 
eosoininoni user a loneoi linio span than 
liisi ihi two Ol ihitt soais ol peak 
i spondiiiiie 

Iho noid lo (oniiol iho tosis ol ihe 
lonsns iiul lakinp all piosihli nioasiiiis loi 
.iihiisino inaxtniiiin iiononis in iis 
opiiiiions IS no doiiht in nnpoiiant 
IIsponsihiliis ol Iho lonsiis me inis.iiion 
Howisoi II woiilil hi 'alsi II ononis il 
Mil il' aniounis .iii s isid ii ilu i spi nsi oi 

II piopoiiionalolossis mil III! oliosiiiei 
Ol i|ll lllls ol Iho Hslllls II llli II Mills III 
ol doiililliil iililils llii I spi iiililnii on llii 
iiiisus tsonil ipp III nils II isonahii in is 

III Kill hisi hull wisKInl \ hiliim 
would li.isi lo hi slunk hilwiiii lln li.il i 
III II IS ioi|uiiiil and lliiu iililils iiul lln 
lOsis III lln II tolliiiioi pioiissiii' mil 
mills moil 

I III ispi ol intoiin moil ih ii lonlil hi 
ohiaini il lliioii Jill iiinsiis ip iri lioni dial 
>11 haai ihn uiiiisins ol iho popul 'ion 
Hill lln ill III lo w till II il i III hi I olki Iid 
winilil hi lotuhiioiii(I hs oiganisaiional 
loililios wlinli aio loo well known lo ho 
iipoiloil lioro lo some oxioni the 
liissaiislaiiion with otiioi souiios ol 
iiiloiiii.iiion has resulted in iho iiitioaso ol 
lln doinands on Iho lonsus In this loniexi, 
I losiow ol Iho assinialod sssieiiis sutli as 
dll National Sainpio Slitso> iht Kiiilisand 
D'-aihs Kopisiialion sssiom. would sooni 
des'rahle in order lo explore the possihdily 
ol athievinp a holier svnihesis ol these 
ss stems 

The appioaeh to the l.>kinik»d a tensus 
ddleis Irom that ol desipning a totally new 
system, in that the tensus has heen taken 
rn iny limes heinre and the experionoo ol 
the past scrscs as a guide The extensive 
past expciiente ol organising a tensus is 
stiy valuable hut, in some tases, tould be 
.1 doteiiont to experimentation and thangc 
Sometimes long traditions tome to be 
rogatded as essential hut these may. in tael, 
only icpreseni ways in which things have 
done tn the past The stope lor expert 
menialKin and extensive pre-lesls ol new 
procedures is alxo olicn a'xtnctcd because 
the tempo ol the census opcralions generally 
picks up lar too close to the year tn whitli 
the enumeration is scheduled As a 
I onsequentc. inlet-census trials ol iniproso 
mints in procedures, loims and lield 
ofK-i .11 ions ate rarely possible The pl.inning 


ol the tensus iiti.ds to commentc ninth 
iMilici than has been Ihe piattitc The 
delayed .ippo itmcni ol the leiisus mm 
inissionei has olten heen a tonsttaini 

I he expuitiite ol census opetalions 
would seem i.> mdiiaie the need toi serious 
loiisideiaiions ol some inipoitani issues 

II would 111 usilul to toiisidci how l.ii Ihe 
ii’iisus I an iisiiiit iisell lo piosidiiig a 
lie.id louiii and inloimaiion on die basic 
ih.ii iiiiiisiit. Ill die popul ilion ai Ihe 
sniallesi idminisii.mie level leaving Ihe 
ealheitiig ol inloini itioii mi iiioie 
sopiiislit.ilt'il ispils lo s.inipit suiveys 
and oiliei svsitms ol daia LMihenng I his 
appio.iili winilil i.ill lot a leview ol die 
olliii s\sii niiwim liptoviili il.ila iiithiilme 
\ isllv impiiiiim' III! iivil ii'jislialion 
svsiiii) iiiilili iimiii how dll SI alongwidi 
dll 111 ! Il loiild pioMili dll inloimalion 

lll|Ulltll III Ilu IXlllll IIIIISSIIV I 111 
nniiihi I III I 11 I iiliMslii sol dll popul II ion 
loi whiili inloim ilion would hi lolliilul 
on III imivi is.ii h uis anil dll siopi ol Ilu 
iiuiiiiiv would ilso hall lo Ik inlliitnttil 
hv dll I ihni itioiipl III Ihti.iiiluliii.itilitiig 

III dll two would opiiniist losis 

\s miimoiiid tailiei .is a ions..i|Utiiii 
ol slilliiiL’ ildliiiillii s ili.iiu'im’ piihlii 
piiiipiions ol dll ttiisuv .mil iniii.isme 
lOMs dll sii mi ol oig.imsine die leiisus 
would iiiiiease m lilt lomiiie det.idis 
I lit SI I mills would ilso seem lo nulii.iii 
dll null loi .1 lonstious itsliiilion ol tin 
loii'eiil ol die tensus and Ihe vaiieu ol 
III oils It seeks to nieei II would ilso seem 
ilesii.ihle III tarry out intein.il cvaluainm 
ol pioiedutes lo optimise both si.dl and 
..osis fill example whether die village 
lolals ol basil ihar.it ten sins which aie 
ohiaiiicd diiough the ahstr.iits ih.il lit 
piep.ired by e.ith enumei.iiot tin his/hei 
..nunieraiion area and verilied h\ the 
supeivtsoi with element.il\ checks loiild 
he adopted in plate ol the total t.ihiilatioiis 
that are again t.iiried out in die i.ihul.iiion 
111 I ices Ihe dillcienies m.iy not he 
signdftant and may help in doing awav 
with one m.ijoi stage ol tabulation 
Obviously iniern.il siudies would have lo 
be tondutied on siii li issues and d.ila users 
lonsulied heloie suih niw pi.ictiiis aie 
.idopied Such thanges in pio dures and 
.idoplion ol new .ippro.iili -s would netes 
sarilv have to bt considered in the tonlexi 
ol the purposes lor which d.iia at small area 
levels are used and ilu lati th.ii toni|>u 
icris.i Kill ol Ihe d.ita ,s being .idopicd 

The intieasiiigcompulciis.itionot tensus 
dala has been a desirable development It 
should, Ingitally. result in the redutlion ol 
dissemination ol data ihiough primed 
hiuiks. piovide e<isici rctiiev.il and vastly 
expand the scope lot an.dysis Howcvei. 
this may give nsc 'o toiuerns regaiding 
tonlidciilialily The use ol lompuicis has 


brought a new dimciision lo Ihe enlitc 
process ol labul.ition. prcscry.ilion .ind 
teiiieval ol dala in leKitiop to the need i«i 
miinlain loiilidi niialitv riiese lonieiris 
may evoke some degree ol public reliitt.iiite 
regaiding the census oi suspuions ol the 
use ol die inloiinaiion tesulliiig in die 
fiosion ol publii involvement in the 
opei.iiions Howcvei these issues h.ive not 
.It quiicdimpoit.mce since the y.ist m.i|oiity 
ol Ihe population piob.ibly is at piesenl 
untiinteincd with the uses ol suih dala 
Nevertheless Ihe sysitiii would have to 
piovide the netessaiv saleeii.iids at all 
si.iees lo all.iy siii h toiuerns m the tuluie 
Such salegu.irds .iic iietess.ny bet.tuse 
lompuieiisaiionot lensiisd.it.i hasalieady 
eintiaifd an enoiniotis diin.iiiil lot 
inioiniation by d.ita nstis and it would not 
ilwavs hi possible lo lev lew die uses lo 
whiih dala aie put oi the lontliisioiis that 
niav hediawn lioni them Such sateen lids 
111 ilso neicssaiv wiili ihi linking ol d.ta 
siiuiiis bv coinpnteis to piovide ii.y 
Il i ^^hiliiv lo mliiiiiialion 

Iht nil leasing maemiiide .mil losis ol 
I leiisus h.ive in du num .uK.inied 
louniiits induiiil Ioiisiilci.ition ol the 
possibility ol iipl.ii men t niirclv oi in ji.irt 
bv oilier svsienisol il.ii.iiiilleiiion vreldine 
the same inloi Illation I’ossibiliiiisol itoiiig 
so exist to some ill I’lii III I Dimini ^ vvl.u h 
have esiilltiil pii|iulaiii>ii iigislits md 
sv iieiiis ol idemiiv i luK but i vm in suih 
louniiii siht lensiis ii li i.bi i in oniludul 
i.mnot be giviii up \i besi iismiemunlc 
iinilil be leionsideitd Siiudv spi.iking 
SOUK p.iil ol till liiili 111 iilisus li.is .ilso 
bein paiii.illv icplaied hv dii .iiloptinii ol 
sampling lor leilain ili ii .i tiiisiu s 
Howcvei III du liiili.in silii.ilion dieu is 
no altci nail veto dll mi .us tor die obtainin'' 
ol universal il.ii i ai ilu smalli-si 
adminislrative livel mil loi hasu 
( har.uleiisliis ol die popiilalio'i I hts 
le.ility however woiilil noi diminish die 
need toi a icv ii vv ol .issiii i.iti rl sy vleins lo 
.iihieve losi opliims.iiion ami niiin’ lie the 
dillituliies ol oie.misine the unsns the 
m.igmuides ot whii II iii.iy inluiuii prove 
inti.iti.ible 

riie leview ol du systems th.it miild 
togclliet with the lensus piovidi die 
inloimalion that die n.itioii ilisnis and ol 
possible tlumges m tuisus loiitini iiid 
procedures could beiiiuli‘ii.ikeniiitlu'iniei 
tensus peiiod Trials ol loims conn pis 
.md proteduies ..ould .ilso hi t.iiiied oiil 
during this period Ihcimei iciisus peiiml 
IS list'll, in leality lailici hiiel snue h.itil 
decisions tor the tensus ol 20(11 would 
have lo be laken by about I I he 11 iisi.s 

opeititions, in this sense an toniiimotis 
and not. as tonvenlionaily pcitciyed 
tesirii ted to pisi thiee ve.irs heloie aiul two 
vtais alter the imini 
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Census 1991 

Challenges and Innovations 

A R Nanda 

Over the decades of its existence the Census Organisation of India hai had to face a range of issues and resolve ptoblems 
of data collection and tabulation through numerous innovatums The 1991 Census too presented specific problems and 
has seen the introduction of methods which have sought to capture micro data comprehensively 


THE 1991 Census of India was conducted 
with March 1, 1991 as the relerence date 
In 8 census of population ol the si7e of 846 3 
million Lollecting inlormation on vaiious 
siKio-cconomic and demographic aspects 
Irom every individual and household is a 
gigantic task considenng the diversities 
within the country in terms ol language 
ethnicity culture, administrative structure 
ind settlement pattern Fven alter the pri 
maiy data collection is over compilation 
and tabulation ol the data and dissemination 
ol the icsults needs tremendous administra 
list ind technical inputs This papci deals 
with the ma|or challenges that the census 
organisation ol India laced in i onducting the 
1991 f ensusand innovations that wen made 
to overcome these so that meaningiul data 
could be made available to users with the 
least time lag 

Inoian AoMiNistRAnvi Si r Up 

India consists ol 2S stales and seven union 
territories These uiiits vary in their 
population si/c lioni about S()(K)0 to 140 
million These are luilher divided into 
districts At the time ol the 1991 Census 
theie wc ie46(idistiiels in the country These 
districts ire liiithcrdivided into lower levels 
ol administrative units the lowest levels in 
this chain being villages’ in lural areas and 
towns in urban areas There are about 
6 (XXI villages in the rural areas and 4 689 
towns ol which 2 996 aa* statutory towns 
The remaining I 69 ^ settlements urc villages 
having distinct urban i har.ittcristics and 
declared as urban The administrative set 
up in the villages and towns is not uniform 
ac loss the states and union tci ritories Proper 
co-ordination between the census organi 
sation, state governments and the local 
administrative machinery is absolutely 
necessary for the smooth conduct ol the 
census 

In India census is being conducted under 
the Census Act ol 1948 wherein the census 
commissioner under the central govcmmcnl 
has been given the responsibility lor 
conducting the census In each of the states 
and union temtones there is a directorate 
of census operations It co-ordinates census 
activities with the state govcrnmcnts/union 
territory administrations Census ol each 
state/union territory is conducted by the 


director ot census operations assisted by the 
district census ol lie ers who in turn are assisted 
by the area charge officers A charge officer 
IS normally m charge ol the census in one 
tehsil or one town and deals with the teams 
ot enumerators and supervisors directly The 
directors ol census operations in the states 
have the backing ol <1 permanent olficc with 
tixhnicd' olliccrs who deal with different 
aspects ol census like translation ol census 
instructions in different languages 
organising the training ot census ofticials 
ru-al/urban classilication mapping, 
tabulation etc 

A c.invasser method ol data collection 
IS used in census Most ot the enumerators 
lor the census aie generally Irom the state 
governments Noimally school teachers and 
employees ot other government organisations 
situated in the respective aicas work as 
enumcratois and are provided with a token 
honorarium lor this work 

PlANNlNC. lOK 1991 ClNSIIS 

I he prcpaiaiions tor the 1991 Census ot 
India which commenced m 1987 gathered 
momentum duiing 1988 The lirst item of 
preliminary work related to the preparation 
ol up to-date lists ol villages and towns as 
al so the latest maps at state or union terntory/ 
district/tehsil/town levels in view of the 
various jurisdictional changes that had 
taken place since the 1981 Census Dralt 
cjuesiionnaircs were developed taking into 
account past experience the needs ol the 
country to be served by the census data 
recommendations ol Ihe United Nations the 
willingness ol the people to respond to Ihe 
topics and ability ot the enumerators in 
understanding the detinitions and concepts 
These questionnaires weic presented at the 
lirsi Data Uscis Conference wh ch was held 
during April 18 20 1988 The Data Users 
Conlerence was attended by representatives 
ol theimpoitantministncsol the government 
ol India, the Planning Commission, the state 
governments universities, demographic and 
population instiluies. expert bodies and 
research institutions and individual experts 
and scholars Based on the deliberations in 
the conference, the questionnaires we^e 
amended and placeu before the Advisory 
Committee on Technical Issues connected 
with the holding ol ihc 1991 Census which 


was appointed by the government ot India 
on August 11,1988 The advisory committee 
vetted the census questionnaires which were 
tested in selected areas dunng November- 
December 1988 with the help ot the staff 
of the census organisation As a result of this 
lirst pre-test, certain changes were made in 
the questionnaires which were again 
submitted to the advisory committee for its 
opinion The second pre test of the census 
questionnaires in selected enumerstton 
blocks was held in June July 1989 using the 
staff drawn from among the local svhxil 
teachers, government ofTicials, etc who are 
gcncially called upon to do the census work 
The questionnaires were again considered 
by the advisory committee in November 
1989 and finalised by the government The 
final questionnaires developed were (I) the 
housclist (2) the household schedule and 
(t) the individual slip 

The houselisting operation which 
constituted the first phaseof the 1991Census 
was conducted during Apnl-September 1990 
in different states and union territories 
according to a calendar The houselisting 
operation included house numbering and 
listing of buildings houses and households 
so as to serve as an inventory lor organising 
the main census operations in 1991 It was, 
in a sense a housing census The third 
economic census was also integrated with 
(he houselisting operation and an enterpnse 
list was canvassed along with the houselist 
The filled-in enterprise lists were handed 
over to the Central Statistical Organisation 
(CSO) for processing and dissemination ot 
data 

During the houselisting opeiation some 
data regarding infrastructural facilities 
available to the household and the types of 
material used in construction ol houses were 
abo collected In most of Ihe aieas the 
cnumeratoi s appointed todo the house listing 
in a particular enumeration blcKk was to 
cairy out the ac tual census later I his helped 
to lamiliarise them with the area in which 
they were to do the census 

A total ol about I 6 million enumerators 
were appointed in 1991 Census Thetraintng 
ol the enumerators was organised at the 
charge level Depending on the si/c ol the 
charge several batches of enumerators were 
constituted for training and they were given 
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minimum ut two rounds of iniinin{! on 
diKcrtmt aspects of the housctisiing each 
round l<is(in)! two days Since thcic was no 
[K rmancni house numbering system m most 
parts ol India the census eiiunicraloi who 
was appointed tor a paitieular aiea had to 
go round that aica and prepare a lay out 
skctc h ol the bu I Idings ai kI pro vide a mi mher 
lot each census house So the naming 
me luded how to ptepare a lay out sketch and 
notional map and how to numhci the census 
houses and thcconccptsot the questionnaires 
I wo or three rounds ol naming wcic given 
again hetnre the mam census on ihcconcepis 
ami pioccdurcs ol census taking 

I here ai c a large number of languages and 
dialectstised indilteium paitsol (hccountry 
This necessitated lareluM) prepaied sets of 
instructions in dillcieni lanciiagcs 
Insituction hiHikIcis loi the lensiK weie 
made m English and all Ihc 1^ tialional 
languaucs and some iceional langti.iges In 
some aieas which are in the hoi dels ol stales 
with ditlerenl languages as also in 
metropolitan cities hkt Delhi the census 
sehcdulcs and insiruuion booklets m 
difleicnt languages weic used Since many 
of the printing presses did not have tacility 
to piint in ditteicnl languages ol India it 
was neccssai> to involve a laige tuimhci ol 
pnming picsses loi tins put poses It mav he 
mentioned that ihc volume ol piiniing 
requited lor ihe census i\ quile laigc the 
ii ansp< inalion and cli sli ibution ol the txiok lets 
and the schedules weie centrally monitored 
tiom Delhi 

One ol the mam problems was the 
picparationol acorte.l liamcol villages and 
towns in the i oiinti y lor the i ensus put poses 
11ie Irequent changes in Ihc adminisirative 
hounclaries ol Ihe legions i <'suliing in ti anslei 
ol villages liom om admintsiiativc unit to 
anoihei tesull in ihe liamc gelling outdated 
Normally all such admimsitativc changes 
aic notified m ihc ga/eiie The census 
diiecioiaies in Ihc stales and union ten iiories 
collect mioimaiion regaidmg all such 
ehamtestlial have ih c iiticcl since the picvious 
census 1 o make suic that during ihe census 
opciation no such boundary changes take 
place Ihe ccniial govcinment. on Ihe advice 
ol Ihe census comniissionei issued 
mstruLiionsiolhc stale govcinmentstolice/e 
tlK* bouiiclaiics ol the adnimistialive units 
cliiiing Ihe census peiiod Howcvei. in some 
c <iscs changes diet lake place in the Nninclaties 
ol the ichsils and disincts even iltct 
insti UL lions lor liec/ing the boundai ics were 
given Similaily thchoundancsol staiuloiy 
■owns uiulciweni changes 

All these c hanges had lo he properly nolc*d 
in Ihc census tiame I he charaitenstics ol 
Ihe villages wcie sitidiecl to idcntily ihcvse 
villages which hid become uihan aller Ihe 
picvious census All such villages which 
wc le consider^ urb in weie taken out of Ihc 
liamc ol the iiiial aieas and iiuludcci in ihc 


Irame ol the urban areas In some cases it 
was tnund that urban units ol the previous 
census h.ul noi leiamed then urban eh.irac ter 
They weic icmovcd Irom the urban liamc 
and placed in Ihe ruial frame Anoiher 
pioblem regaidmg the urban areas is that the 
hounclaries ol many urban units cut across 
those ol the higher administrative units like 
disiiicts In some other cases a mimhei ol 
uthan <itcMs aie adjoining each olhei so that 
ihev loim an agglomeration In such 
aggiciniei iiions ii is neccssai> lo li.iv« ihc 
census tigurcs loi the whole ol ihe 
agglomeration togelher lor anv mcaninglul 
use Soilvv isnccessaiviodeviseaproccdure 
by which data can be easily compiled .mil 
pioviiled loi lai h unit as well as the urban 
agglomeialion is a whole Ihc cases ol 
urban aggloniet.iiions spie.icl ov ei moie ih.in 
one aciminisii.iiivc unit compliiaieil the 
pioblem m pioiuline ihe area cihIcs Ioi 
these uniis li ilso .ulcls to ilu conceptual 
problems III mieiuiondata foicx.inijvlc a 
pc'ison who has cli ingi’cl his icsideiice fiom 
one town in an agglomeialion to anoihei m 
Ihe s,ime agglomeialion will noi he counied 
asamigramiloncistoiakethcagglomctation 
asasinglecntitv Howcvei. be will hccounteil 
as an inlci-disiiici migiant t< tlie towns tall 
in dillcrcnt distiicis The code sliuciure and 
cliit.i pioccssing pioccdures h.ive lo take caic 
ol these 
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bor the Inst tune m 1941. basic census 
data has been presented lor ‘dcvelopmcni 
blocks In India the dcvelopmcni 
administraiion in Ihc rural arc<is is presently 
managed through 'he community dcyclop 
meni (CD) bItKks There were *> 774 CD 
blocks in the country in 1991 In some si .lies 
these hl(x.ks have been made independent 
ol the administrative strucluic lor the 
icvenuc adminislialion Many ol the 
communiiv development blcx.ks cut acioss 
(he boundaries ol ihc iradiiional ad- 
minisiiative units tiehsils/taluks) Though 
these blocks have been demarcated only tor 
the rural areas there arc some villages in 
these areas which ate considcicd as urban 
due to the level ol development Since they 
are not declaied statutory urban aieas by (he 
state government they continue to be in the 
CD Block This adds lo the problem ol 
pioviding a neat code siiuiiurc Iih ihe villages 
which can be used lor pmpcrly lahulaling 
the data as well as lot data retrieval purposes 
Presently, Ccuh 'enumeration block' ol the 
census which consists ol about 120 
households is icicntilicd by a unique 16 digit 
location code This includes the code lor the 
siaiettwodigits) distnctsttwodigitsi.tchsil/ 
town (loui (jigiis) village/ward ol the town 
(lout digits) and the enumeration block code 
(tour digits) The lour digit code lor the 
enumeration block is mode within the taluk/ 
town independent ol (he viltagu/ward exeept 


in very laigc cities like BomKiy Pune and 
Delhi To idenltlv the CD Block in which 
the enumeration blcK'k/viilages l.ills another 
loui digit cchIc n .iIso used So in all there 
.ire 20 digits ol cikIc Ioi idcnlitymu iIk' 
ciuimciaiion block with relcrente to 
hier.iichicsol general tidminisiiaiion as wt'll 
.IS development .idminisii.iiioii 

The ceiisiisol liidi.i iisc'cl to make .iv ail.ibic 
sonic piovisional d.ita immodialciv allei ihe 
census To conliiuie this pniclic.* a sii ol 
|)roviMoiul|ui|iul.iiioiiligiiicsupioilH. level 
ol ilisiiicis and l.irge iilies wcie to be 
1 ompilcil immcdi ikly alter the census boi 
this I tit pose .icomjul.iiion shed whithgives 
the ibsit.u.i(>lihc|vi|Hil.iiit>nliguiescollcctcil 
bv (III cnumci.ilois was picsciihcd which 
w.islobe lilted in bv ihi censusenumcMtois 
riie census t.haiuc olliieis iom|)ilc'd ihis it 
Ihe charge level and jiiovidecl the same to 
the district census olliiits The totals .it 
clistiict level were obtained tiom this mil 
communicated lo the state chruioiiii is 
well as Ihc naitonal hcadqu.iiuhv ill 
available channels ol lommiinic iiion like 
icicphonc Ol telegraph etc by Much*) The 
National Inlormaiiis Centii compuiei 
netwoik (NICNET) which was luncturning 
in .ibout 4(N) distiicis bv that tunc was also 
used lor collecting and lel.iytng this 
intorm.ition Irom Ihe (hsiiids Atiei checking 
the data lor the inter (onsisiemv i hiicl 
analysis ol Ihe results was prepaied and the 
lirst set ol provisional icsulis were iclc.iscil 
ivn Match 25 IWI Some more piovisional 
tigurcs giving the data on urb.uiis.ition .mil 
economic activiiies wcie publislwd in two 
instalments during 1991 

SAMniNC. IOK IaHI t AIION A Ft-tt 
Cossinmviioss 

One ol the inipoitant aspects ol data 
piocessing which was discussed in detail <n 
the advisory commiitee mccimgs is the scope 
ol the tabulations and l he s.implc sire required 
to present such detailed tahul.iiion at small 
area levels I'hc sample si/c lequiied wquid 
obviously depend on Ihc area levels ol 
presentation and (he dct.iils ol ctassilicalion 
required It Ihe data are nut rcquiied lor very 
small area levels and too many c l.issif ications 
are not involved, then sampling can he used 
suLicsslully Howcvei it Ihc s.impling is to 
he adopted lor presenting tables with detailed 
classihcations like the industrial and 
cK'cupational ciassitic.itions. then the <m:a 
level Inr which data can be pmscnied would 
have to be necessarily big For example, m 
the Indian census the industrial classirication 
IS to be presented at three-digit level lor 462 
minor groups Similarly occu|Mitoiiat 
ciassihuation has to he presented for 465 
lamihes To reduce the work loud at (he 
eollcc-tion and coding stages. Indian c'e.isus 
traditionally collecis details ut industry and 
occupation, only for those who are not 
cultivators or agricultural lahouruis 
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Cultivators and ugncultuiai lahouicrs 
constitute ahoui iwo-thiidsol the worklorcr 
The icmaining labour loicc engaged in 
aiiiviiies other than lullivation and 
aei icultui a) labour lonslitutcs about II pet 
cent ol the population In the i uial areas such 
woikeis (.onstiitiic less than 5 |)ci cent In 
paitictilai female uorkcis other than 
lultivaiois and agrtetiltuial labouiers 
Lonsiiitiie less than 1 pei lenl ol the loial 
leinale |N>ptilation iii luial areas Presenling 
detailed ilassi I nation ol indtisiiy and 
oiLupaiion loi levels lowei than disliuis 
would theieloic tei|une a \eiv laige sample 
si/e 

I’or till 19‘>| ('ensns it was deitded that 
all the i|iiesiions will be canvassed on 
umveisal basis lot all individuals Since the 
iio's tahtilalions aie noi very detailed in 
lase ol Icilililv migialioii and social 

I hai.icteiislks il was decided that al Ihe liisl 
siaee ol tabulalion a 10 |H'i lenl sample ol 
indiv idtial slips would he selei led lo piovide 
most ol till I ihlis ui|iniid al national si, te 
.indilisiiici level MIlheB seilesletonomu ) 
l.ibli s lo he piisenled on the s.impli hisis 

II ive hi en ic V lewed in the light ol the sample 
si/i anti ilei Ills ol 11 issiluaiion leduced 
wlieitvei requited Similaily in ihi ( 
kultiiiali senes tables lel.iiing lo moihei 
toni'iii ind leligion wIikIi pi ovule d.ila on 
small gioiips have bcin sep.it.lled out lot 
PHKessine on i UK) pei letil basis lioni the 
liiiuseliold stiKcliile Ml other I ihlt s ol ( 
senes most ol the D (iiiiei.ilioni st ni' and 
I (IctlililvI sciiis tables aie bascilon lOpei 
cent sample 

to piescnl il.it.i loi smallei aiea levels 
based on Oc i.ii h d indiisinal and occupalional 
il.issilit.itions ol Ihe population ii was 
deiidcd lli.ii slifis telaiint' lo woikeis oihei 
ih.iii iiiltiv.iiois anil agnitiliuial labouiers 
.ind those lelating lo m.iiuinal woikeis and 
IKisons seeking work would be cniiieii on 
KM)pel centb.isisai siaei twool piocessing 
I he lilt s lelalme lo these slips toueihei with 
the slip, enieied in si.ige one relaltng to 
woikers oihei than luliivitois and 
aeiKultuial labotiieis would be merged and 
a new lili irc.ited lor processing 01 data 
icl.iting to economic questions I his would 
piovide esinnaies ol industtial and 
occupational classilualions ai veiv low 
Ismail aiea) levels Inl.ici it is now possible 
to piovide data at commumlv development 
block level il lequiied 

Theie aie tciiain special calegoiies ol 
|io|)ulalion like scheduled castes (SC) .ind 
scheduled tribes (S'l i loi whom a luimbei 
ol iaigei-s|X'iilic piogiammes have been 
iniliatedbythcgovernnieni I'oi thcsegrotips 
detailed mloimation would be leqtnied on 
litciacy school ailendantc. indiisiiial and 
oci upalional pi ol lies at muc h lowei (sm.il lei 
aren) levels In view ol this it h.is been 
proposed to ptoccss all Ihe imlividual slips 
tclaling to scheduled wastes and sc hcdiiled 
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iribcsat stagethicc SomcoltheiKeiipaiions 
on which these castes wcic traditionally 
engaged have been identilicd in advance and 
included m the occupational classiticatiun 
at three-digit levels, so that data could he 
provided on these occupations 

Because the data on marginal workeis 
(people who weic economically active lor 
less ih.in SIX months in the tclerence year) 
aie being computerised on a l(K) per cent 
Kisis It would he possible to provide more 
exh.iiisiivo and Iompichensive inlormation 
aboiii Ihese woi kIon e at lower (sm.iller aiea) 
levels Both III Ihe l‘)KI and IP7I (Vnsuses, 
only a lew scleited tables were piepared loi 
maiginal woikeis Most ol Ihe tables giving 
detailed ituliisirial and occupational 
classiliiaiionsweieprcp.iredonly loi •mam’ 
woikers, 1 e pei sons who had woiked tor 
more than siv months dtiiing the year 
piccediiig the census count I Ins was done 
purely lion- saniplinc consideiations This 
had one undesirable tonseqtienie Most ol 
the ni.iigiiial woi|.i is wcie leniales In view 
ol this the iiiisiis could not brinu out a 
compleie pit line ol the total worktoice in 
geneial and lem.ile woikloice m parlietil.ir 
A luinibei ol gioiips Itniking into Ihe spc'cial 
problems ol leinale worklorcr had 
siKcilicallv tec|uesiedlliec ensns oigainsaiion 
lo brine oni these tabulations With the 
iiiodilicalions proposed in the IWI (’ensiis 
lelaiing to tabulation ol marginal woikeis 
on a 100 pel leni b.isis a numbei ol l.ibles 
aonicl be geneiaied lor m.neinal woikeis 
also Ihis It IS II It would enhance Ihi nl•llIY 
ol IWI Census daia on wcnkloiie 

Ihe mam task ol lahul.iiing the dala loi 
Ihe Imal census lahles has been nnderiaken 
III two p.irallel opetations (ii manual 
lahulaiion andliiicomptiieitabni.iiion I'hi 
household schedule winch w.is piep.ni'il 
during the i aiivassing was piopeilv checked 
with leleienii lo the individu.il schedules 
and w.is used lot the m.tnual t.ihtil.ilion ol 
ceiiain census i.ibles Thc'se uibles are the 
I’limaiv Censiis Absii.ict (WA) (loi Ihe 
smallest .ne.ii lanles on lelieion langinee 
.mil household sirtii line ThePt A piovides 
the d.ita on niimhei ol residenii.il houses and 
households poptil.ilion lileraies workeis 
by mclustiial i.itegoiy .mil non woikeis bv 
sex .illhevill.me/town w.ndlevel Thetables 
seleiicd lor m.mu.il l.ibul.ition vere those 
whii h did not iec|Uiie nm< h co-lmg ,md do 
not have cioss classilic.ilions In a paiallel 
opeiaiion Ihe individual slips were edited 
and pii’i.tied loi data entiv All the tables 
othei than those specili'd above aic being 
tabtil Jlcd alter entei mg the data on computet 
metlia 

The manual compilation ol the d.iia 
involvcdiheiiseolala ge.irmyolpersonnel 
m dll lereiit regional tahul.ition ol bees spn .id 
all ovei Ihe eotiniry The establishment ol 
these ol Ilf'S needed iicimintsiraiive .iciion 
tor hiring ol buildings, obtaining Ihe 
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lumiturc. transpoittng the schc'dules to these 
olticcs, selecting personnel etc In miiny 
places gelling oltic e accommodation in one 
single building was very dillii ult and hence 
these ottices weie loc.iled in diitcieni 
buildings in dilteienl parts ol ihe towns The 
manual tabulatums weie completed by 
December 1W2 <ind .ill the otiiccs have 
wnce been closed 

Regarding the mam l.ibul.ition ol Ihe data 
to be undertaken on the computer, the 
oiganisation had to resolve the issue of 
whether to use sampling loi tahiilation or 
lo enter 100 per cent ol the d.ua on the 
computer With the available lesouices foi 
data entry it was not possible to eniei Ihe 
data l(X) per cent and bring oni the tables 
in .1 reasonable lime At the s.ime iirnc 
labul.mons were required at lowei are.i levels 
Since the data entry on compiitei mcdiiiwas 
a big bottleneck in having KM) per cent 
i.ibiii.iiion II was Ini.illv decided lo h.ive'*,i 
mixlnri ol sample <is well .is KM) pel ceni 
i.ibnl.itioii lo give cl.il i ol desned leliabili'y 
to the nseis 

riie d it.i lo be I ibnl iied on the compute i 
.ire based on the KM) |x-i cent individual 
sc hedules III all Ihe stales iiidi.rn.mleii nones 
wheie Ihe lot il popul.ilion is below 10 
niilhon boi illoihn m.i|oi si.itcs iheic .itc 
thiee stages ol data piocessing In Ihe lirsi 
si.iei a K) pi'i leiil svsiimitii sam) li ot 
individu.il scheihiles has been used to 
genei.iie a niimlHi ol 'ables I hese t ibles 
include those cm soci.il .mcl culiui.il .ispi'ils 
like aec ecluc.ilion m iiit.il st.ilus Icilihiv 
itiiliinmaiion It will ,ilso provide some d.ila 
on Ihe eionimiii aclivities niosily relaiing 
III non workeis iiiliivaiois .mil igiiiulinral 
woikeis In the second si.ige. miorm.ilion 
icgarchng all the individuals who were 
leiHided as woikeis otliei than cnllivators 
oi .leiicultui il laboiiieis all innc'inal 
woikeis le those who woiked lor less (h.m 
181 days in ihe leleienie ve.ii .iiid those 
non woikeis who arc seeking/.iv nl.ible loi 
work will be i.ibiil.iled lo provide detailed 
tables on economic .iitiviiies Ihelhndst.ige 
ol t,ibnlaiion will be used loi pioviding 
special tables toi the eionomu.illv .md 
socially disadv.iniaged ,eilions ol ilu 
popul.ilion called the scheduled i.isles .md 
the schiHluled tribes b.ised on KK) pei cent 
ol the (hit.i rel.itiiig lo these sciiions ol the 
popul.ilion A lolal ol lot ni nil l.ihles .ne 
being genci<iied on < oniinitei toi the I‘W1 
Census .Someol Ihei.ibUs.iiebi'inegeiiei iied 
al sub-disinci levels ol CD blinks while the 
ma|oiity are .ivail.ible .it lln disiiici livi'l 

The data collci led dm me (hi honsclisiing 
h.ive been tabulaied on .ompniii Due to 
ii'souice constr.iiiiis 20 pn cini s.impinig 
W.IS resorted to m case ol' iicci si.nes while 
l.ibul.ition was on ilu bisi, oi KK) (in cent 
ol the schedules in siii.illei si.iics \ nuiiihcH 
ol l.iblcs providing cl ii.ioniisi sol the census 
house ni.ileii.il used in the constiiiciiim ol 
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the housi;. number ot inoms av.iil.ibic to the 
h( uwhold dvailabtlily ol tacihiics like 
uKX.lH(.iiy, water supply toilets and the type 
ot luci used by the household tor KHikintt 
have been prepared and released These tables 
have been generated at the small area level 
ot i disiriLt Lity or sub-disinti ichsil/CO 
hliK k 

For the data entry. PC AT based systems 
have been installed in Delhi and 14 state 
cap'tals The data alter entry in the states 
are sent to the regional protessing centres 
established at Delhi. Bhopal Hhuv.in|sliwai 
and Madras where it is reconciled wiili the 
inventory and edited heloic being sent to the 
mam tiamc system at New Delhi loi final 
tahiilations The census organis.ition had 
lac edditiiculties in getting tliedalal ibiil.iiid 
iiilhc 1981 Censiisdut lothciion av iil ibiliiy 
of in house computer system 


Sit <11 It Issuis 

In llic Indian stHicty women contribute 
substantiallv to the etoiiomii activities 
However, it h.is been the expenente in the 
(ires lous censuses as well as other sui vcys that 
the p<irticipation ol women in the economic 
activities IS not properly reflected in the data 
In the 1991 Census the organisation had taken 
upon itscit the task ot seeing that tlic situation 
impiovcs signiticantly 

Ltloiis made in this direction included 
emphasis in the iiisiruclionstocnumciaiois 
highlighting some ol the p<iints in the c ciisus 
questionnaiies and widespicad publicity ol 
the lact that many ol the activities done bv 
lem lies lorm pan ol the economic .iclicities 
In the census individuals .iic classilicd as 
workeis Ol non woikeis on the bisis ol a 
piolonged c|uesi4on Worked aiis iinu I ist 


yeai These cjucstions applied to both males 
end females In piaUice. women who mostly 
do work in the tiocisc or in farm or the family 
cntcrpiisc!) were often returned oi classified 
as non-workers’ This qucsiion was 
supplemented by the phrase ‘including 
unpaid woik in farm nr family enierfinse 
to highlight the tact that participation it> 
these types ot activities are to be probed and 
inclucicd in the instructions to the 
enumerators special emphasis was laid on 
wh.it constitutes 'work' A list ol activities 
in which norinallv women are engaged w.is 
included in the instruction hcxiklet Apait 
Irom the advertisements in the newspapers 
.indothcrpnnt media special posters supplied 
by Dnited Nations Fund lor Women 
(UNIFFM) were distributed widely A slioit 
docuinent.irv prcpaied bv I'NIFLM on the 
ddleient types ol activities in which women 
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are engaged was telecast nn n.iiional 
television network a number ol tiiiiLs pre¬ 
ceding and dunng the census opeiaiions 
This publicity and the instrui lions made a 
good imparl on the awaicness ul 'he people 
legaiding the types ol activities that should 
be returned as work lor the economic 
v|uesiions ol the census Howevei, given the 
si/t of the population, the lower levels ol 
litetacv and the lower reach ol both piint 
media and the television net wot k in the i in al 
areas the capture ol the work done by Icmalcs 
IS not considered complete in the IWI 
Census There is still a lung wav to go lor 
piopcr netting ol the woik done by the 
women cspeciallv those in the rural areas 

In India i 'riain calec’oiies ol people arc 
known to bi economically and soci.illy 
backw ird I In Constituiion ol India 
identilies them as the scheduled c.isics and 
schtMJiilcd tribes There are a laige luimhcr 
ol cpnilic goveiiimcnt ptogiainnK's aimed 
II belli rnicni ot these sec lionsol population 
I III propel implcnienlation ol these 
piogi mimes iicids cciliin spccilic 
inioimilion icuardme these people Hie 
It HSUS ore inisalioii has been Irving to 
piovide as much iddilioiial inlormaiion as 
inissible lor this e ilegoivol people liom the 
d il.i lollei ted in the census I heic h ive been 
some s|Keial tables eciiei aie*d I loni theeeiisus 
data loi tins puipose which iilales to these 
people Certain commu nines aie known by 
the ivpe ol occupation that Ihev have 
iradilion illv been encaecd lo lind i ui tin 
oeeupaiion il shilt that ii ly be taking pl.iie 
iiithisi loiiimuniiies i' is net ess nv to have 
detailed dal i on occupations ol people ol 
these I oniniunilies I he National 
CI issilicationotOecupationsdoesnoi retleet 
some ol the traditional iKcupations at the 
ihiec digit level on whic h the census data 
IS being i ihulated Since it was not possible 
to code the census dat.i al the detailed live 
Jigit level It was decided to assign special 
thic'c digit codes lor some ol the selectee' 
IKcupations tor which data were required 
Thus the iKcupational distribution ol the 
population which will be prepared in the 
1991 Census will be based nn a modtlied 
ukJc strucliiie 

Census is the only source tiom which 
|M>pulaiion-rclaied ckita can be obtained at 
lower geographic levels 1 he otgunisation 
has made cl lints to pi ovtdc data at the lowest 
possible levels Thecommunity development 
hlcKk has been made as a unit in which the 
census data has been tabulated lor a number 
ol ch<iractcnsiics Below the community 
development blocks the data on )x)pulatinn. 
literacy, economic activities and the 
infraaruciurc arc available at the level ot 
villages To make the census data more 
usclul lor lurihcr (banning and analytic they 
have heen correlated with the intormation 
on intraatruciural l.u.iliiies available in the 
villages Ihuc at the Village level the 
V 


tollowinginformation will he available from 
the census (i) Population and numbci ol 
households (ii) Lilcratcs, woikcis bv 
indusiiial catcgoiy, marginal workers and 
non-woikers (in) Availability ol amenities 
and the distance range in which the amenities 
avaflable in case they are not avai labic within 
the village 

Ihc amenities include education il 
institutions medical facilities dunking 
waiei post telegraph .ind communical ions 
(bussiopanilrailwaystalioii) type oldlipncKh 
ro.id to tiK village nearest town power 
supply staple IihkI ol the villagers market 
lac limes etc Ihc land use p<iiiern in the 
V tllagc and presence ol any place ot historical 
religiiHis ,ind archaeological interest will 
also be available tor caih village All this 
mlormation at the vill.ige level is being 
m.ide av,iil,iblc in Ihc n.ition<il compiiicr 
neiv,ork manaecd hy Ihc N.iiional Inloima 
tics Centre ol the Planning fommission 

The Indian census has been traditionally 
collecting c'at 1 on literacy Iroin each 
individu,il Any person who c,in lead and 
wiiie with understanding m .iny language 
has heen termed .is iiierale in ihc census 
H iwever since ihc proper understanding 
comes only with age it has heen decided in 
1991 C cnsiis that only those who were aged 
seven years ind .ihovc will he consideicd 
lileialcs il they know how lo le.id and write 
with understanding I his has also helped in 
m.iking the dat.icompaiable withthosc Imm 
the other coiinliics Since ii idilionally the 
question ol age was not correlated with the 
(ic'imition ol literate it w.is necessary lo 
emphasise tins point during all the training 
courses ih.ii were given to the eniimciaiors 
apart Irom puitingthc ncccssaiy mstruclK'ns 
in the census manual In the prev lous c ensuscs 
ihc lilcraies as percentage ol (he lotal 
population (I c nude literacy rate) was 
given oui as the liter .icy rale m the country 
or lor any ol the regions like slate disliicl, 
cic which made Ihc data incomparable with 
that Irom olhei countries The literacy rate 
in 1991 Census rclatcs(uonlyllie|H>puljtinn 
aged seven years and above and hence is 
mom com|>arablc with the international 
concept 

During the housclisiing operations which 
were conducted hctorc the census, apait 
from prepating a lisl ot houses and 
households the enumcraiois collected 
mlormation on the ty pent iaciliticsavailahle 
to the household like type ot housing 
availability ot electricity and toilet taciiitics 
and sources ol water supply The data 
collected through thesi houselists have been 
tabulated i n a senes ot tables The households 
have been classified in these tables by matcnal 
used tor constniction ol the house occupied 
by (hem, the household sire and the number 
ot rooms, etc This will help m getting 
information on the type ol housing 
requirc'ments and the levd ot congestion m 


the houses Apart from these lltc houschoidS/ 
have been classilicd on avatlabililv Of 
cicc 11 icily toilet tacililics .ind sources of 
water supply so that Ihc pciicniage (tf 
households which aie lacking one two or 
all ol these basic necessiiics in any givM 
area c an be easily obtatncil and Ihc planning 
piiKCss tan lake tare ol these things 
Ttic high level ol lerlility m India and US 
determinants isan important areaot lesearc h 
The leitility data collected in the census 
were being lahiil.iied in the previous cunsuK 
by education icligion and economic 
acliviliesot the Icmalcs scpar<i(ely SincCthO 
lertility levels and child moiiality levels 
were lound to be varying with the level of 
educ.ition and religion il has been decide 
It) obtain these data by cross ilassitying the 
leligion and cdncalion.il lesci ol Icmaies 
rims lor Ihc lirsi lime it will be possible tor 
the users toobiain the tcrtiiity data tor Icmalcs 
cross classilicd hy religion and educational 
level It IS hoped that this will be quite useful 
till ihe data users lor luither research into 
the dciciminants ol Icrtility m the country 
I r>ulilionally the d.ila Irom the 'njian 
census has been disseminated thr^igh a senes 
ol printed publications Normally tor each / 
set ot data there will be publicaticms at 
naiional level giving daia lor India as a 
whole and that ot states and union temtortes 
At the stale level then will be diltereni sets 
ol publications giving the daia lor those 
si.itcs, distiicis and lower levels There Is 
alsoadiMiict level puhlicationcallcd DistiiCt 
Census Handbook which piovidcs the data 
tor all the villages and highci levels up to 
the district regarding population and other 
mliastructural tacilitics available to the 
pc.vpic This publication also contains the 
d<ita on towns and tacilitics available at Ihc 
town level The noimal piaclicc m all the 
ptcvioiis censuses was to print the 
publications and rclc.ise thcni as hooks It 
may he mentioned heie that in many cases 
detailed publications cspeciallv Ihc district 
level bcK>ks had taken a lot ot time in getting 
primed and released In the 1991 Census the 
pnmary census abstract has already been 
released thmugR the computer network 
(NICNET) without waiting lor printed copies 
becoming available Tins will help the data 
useis tremendously since thev do not have 
to wait till (Lita become available as punted 
books Thoughsimilaidatatoi l9KICcnsus 
was alv) available on compiilcr they were 
so available at a much later date so that it 
was not possible toi tlie data users to luUy 
utilise It Census data is available lo data 
users on computer media including CD- 
ROM so that users need not have to key in 
the tables again on their computers for luither 
analysis A Data Users Service Centre ha,s 
been established at the headquarters ot the 
01 ticc of the Registrar General. India tor cch 
ordinating activities regarding data 
dissemination 
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Sex Ratios: What Tliey Hide and What ■ J 

They Reveal | 

- 

K Srinivasan ' 

The widespread large decline in die sex radns in the coiiniry in die last decade in the nnitexi of an increasing tremt .•'% 
in female life expectancy and such other factors raises the ipiestion of whether there was large scale under-ennnieratioH ..'i| 
of females in the IWI Census. ,''M 


INDIA shares a disiinclive Icaiurc of the 
south Asian and Thinesc po|nila(ions with 
regard to the sex ratio -- the ecmiirics old 
deficit of females to males - the opiKisiie 
of min-Asian countries. In India the delicit 
is largely attributed to woman's lowci status 
in society which has conirihuied lo iheir 
higher morlalily in all ages upio45. ()l more 
serioiis concern to the country anil vocalised 
by women's groups in receni years is that 
the sex ratio, delinedaslhenumheroftcmales 
per l,(MK) males (which is the opposite ol 
(he internationally used delimtion as males 
per l.(XX)lenuiles). has been declining almost 
consistently over the decades, except lor a 
small improvement in l‘)KI. The sex ratio 
lor the country as a whole, computed to be 
‘>72 in the I‘>1)1 f'ensus. declined steadily 
III ‘>.M) by l‘J7l. rose marginally to ‘>.14 by 
I‘>81. but declined .sub.seiiiiently lo ‘>27 in 
the l*>‘>l Census. The tabic gives the sex 
ratio figures loi the years I‘>01. .SI. 71.81 
and l‘>‘>l lor the stales and union territories 
ol the country. 

1'he scculai trends and the iniei-state 
dillercniials revealed by the ligures in 
Table I are perplexing and hard lo explain 
Over the decades when the sex ratios declined 
from ‘>72 in l‘>()l to ‘>27 in l‘>‘>l. the 
expectation ol lilcol Icnialesincieusedirom 
2.1..1 years during 1‘>01-1‘>10 lo 40.(> yeais 
during l‘>SI-f)0. 44.7 years during l*>71-K0 
and to S') I years during (he quinquennium 
l‘>86-91. For males, the ex|ieciaiion of life 
during the corrcs|tonding yeais was 22.6. 
41 ‘>. 46.4 and .S8.1 years respectively. The 
increase in the expectaiior. of hie during (he 
fivedeciidc.s. I‘>()S-S5. lorlcmaleswas I7..1 
years compared to l‘>..1 years for males, 
lower by two years, partially justifying the 
decline in the .sex ratios during this period. 

; In tins next 3.1 years. I‘>55 to l‘>88. female 
expectancy incrcn.scd by 18.5 years compared 
to I7.K years for the males, higlier by 0.7 
years. But even during this period, according 
tv the censuses of I‘>51 and I‘>91. the sex 
ratios have declined, a phenomenon not 
consistent with the relatively larger increase 
in the life expectancy of females compared 
to males. From demographic theory we can 
easily show that in a period when the life 
expectancy of females increases by a greater 
length than for the males, it is impossible 
for the sex ratio to decline except in the case 
of large scale surplus emigration of females 
over males (in millions), or a very sudden 


drop in the percentage of female births to 
male births (increase in the sex lalio at birth, 
dcimed m this case as male births to KM) 
Icmalc births) again in millions, both 
implying events ol such colossal magnitude 
that they could not have gone umioiiced in 
a dcmin-ialic swiely such as India. This 
phenomenon, observed in India as a whole. 
IS also noticed in most ol the stales, hut the 
thorny question of inicislate migration, 
especially the dll leicniial migration ol males 
and (emale:-. coinpoiinds the issue All the 
esiiinatcsoi imeistate migraiion loiii and in 
migrants) during any inieicens.il period aie 
based on the data Itoin the cen.siises and 
usi ng them to pi ove I he ixiiiit of inconsisiency 
between the incre.ise in lite expectancy ot 
lemalest lelativelo males) and the |iopulaiion 


v'.J 

sex ratio at the stale level, adiu.stmg lor the 
migraiion figiiies. would amount lobcggitig,'':i;;1 
the question for an answei. At the national'. J 
level the arguments arc not allected by the . ■’] 
magnitude ol tiitcrsiate migiaiioii. iioi by iht; "J 
mortality estimates alter 1966 that aie based 't! 
on the sysiein ol sample regi.siration. which;,lisl 
is inde|x;ndeni ol the census ' 

In many slates. cs|U'cially the laige Hindi*;''.n 
speaking areas, the sex latios h.ive been “.it 
quite low ovei lime aiid still ilieie have beep ' lij 
luillicrdecliiiesheiwocn I9SI .aid l‘>‘>l Fiw '.'.i 
ex.iniplc. Ill Mihai. it tell lioni ‘i4ii in oj |, y.rj 
.ind in Ihiar Piadesh Iro-ii .ui alic ids quile'Wj 
low ligurcol 88.5 in I'fMI io879iii I he next 
10 yc.irs, .Surpiisiiigly. even M.iliarashinii. 
considered lo he one ol the most progic.ssivc 
slates in the couniiv with a hiMiei status lor. 
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Sex Kalin I No ol I'eniiiles iiei 

HXM) mules 1 


Stales 

1901 

I9SI 

1971 

1981 

i‘)‘>i , *i 

Andhra Hr.idesh 

ngs 

yWk 

977 



Ariiiiia hill I'ladesii 

NA 

NA 

861 


SS9 ■ „■ 

Assam 

‘IlM 

868 

8‘P' 


924 , ' 

Kihiii 

lost 


9S4 

94(1 

911 

(liia 

1091 

It 28 

981 

97S 

967 

Giitaiiil 

9s4 


9 44 

‘)42 

9.44 ; 

K.iiyaaa 

nil? 

871 

867 

870 

865 ,h: 

Himachal Piadesh 

884 

912 

9S8 

974 

976 '5* 

.laiiiniii and Kashniii* 

KK2 

87 4 

878 

892 

924 , 

Kain.itak.i 

981 


9S7 



Kerala 

KXM 


1016 

1048 

1046 

Madhya Prailcsh 

*>*>(* 

9(’,7 

941 

911 

941 ' . 

Mah.iraslili.i 

978 

941 



944 

Manipiii 

1047 

1046 


971 

9.s(( . 

Me ihalava 

loth 

949 

942 


9S5 


nil 

KUI 

9.16 

919 

921 ■. 

Nagaland 

97» 


871 

864 

8)«i 

()rissa 

1047 

1022 

9KS 

981 

‘>71 

Piiniah 

8 42 

SI 1 

865 

879 

8X2 '.j 

Kaiaslhan 


‘ ')21 

911 

919 

9I() •] 

.Sikkiin 

9lh 

‘>07 

864 

8,45 

878 :, 

Tamil Nadu 

1044 

l(XI7 

978 

977 

974 

IJliar Pradesh 

947 

910 

879 

88S 

879 ' 

West Hengal 

Uiiitin Trmlortr\ 

94S 

K6S 

891 

911 

917 1. 

Andaiiian and.Nienhar Islands 

118 

62'' 

644 

7W) 

818 , 

Chandigarh 

771 

781 

749 

7(|9 

7‘)0 ' i 

Uadra ami Nagar Haveh 

9X0 

‘>4fi 

|(M)7 

974 

‘>52 . ''.1 

Oaiiuin and Dm 

99S 

1I2S 

l(l‘>9 

I0(i2 

‘»69 1 

IVIhi 

862 

768 

.801 

808 

827 ■ 

Lakshadweep 

1064 

104 4 

978 

97*4 

943 

Pundieheny 

NA 

1040 

989 

9X5 

979 

All )ndi^ 

972 

‘t4<> 

9.40 

9 44 

927 . ?' 

SnU". * The 1991 Census was 

, not eimduetcd m Jainiiiii 

and Kashmir 

Hci'cc. ihc 
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women, recorded a sex ratio ol 9’^4 >n 1991 
compared to 9^7 in I9KI Only in Kerala 
has the population lavoured females 
throughout this icntury with 1036 Icmales 
pir 1000 males in 1991, followed by 
Himachal Pradesh with 976 In 13 out ol 23 
statex in which the census was conducted 
both in 19X1 and 1991 the sex latio was 
lower in the later census (In 1991 the census 
was not conduced in Jammu and Kashmir 
and in 1981 il was not conducted in Assam ) 
in all these 13 states the female lilc 
expectancy has inctcascd more than tor males 
dunng this peiiod as revealed bv the SRS 
data It IS surprising that in this context the 
sex ratio has declined between 1981 and 
1991 m all these stales I xcept in Kerala 
theic IS a deficit ol females to males in all 
other censuses since 1931 1 his widespread 
large decline in the sex ratios m the country 
in last decade in the context ol an increasing 
trend in female lileexpectancy (rising faster 
than fur the males) and similar phenomena 
in a numbci of states raises the possibility 
ol laige-scaleundci enumeration of females 
in the 1991 ('ensus 

The extremely volatile political and social 
climate that prevailed in many parts of the 
country because of the issue of reservations 
(Mandal Commission recommendations 
supporting reservations ol jobs and seats in 
colleges on Ihe basis of caste) and the ralha 
yatras oi massive piocessionsorganiscd by 
the Hindu lundamcntalist groups over the 
Ayodhya temple issue during the six-month 
pcriiHl piior to the census, might have 
contributed to the under reportingol temales 
by households To check on this point on 
an empirical basis the sex lalios were 
computed separately lor two groups of 
distnets I c those more disturbed than (he 
others dclined as those through which the 
ratha y,itra priKcssion passed between 
Septembei and October 199() in the most 
affected states vi7 Bihai Gu|arat Madhya 
Pradesh Mahaiashtia and Uttar Piadesh It 
was lound that (he moie distuibed distiicts 
had a consistently lower sex ratio than the 
oiheis 90*) versus 919 in Bihar 924 versus 
930 in Ciujaral 913 versus 923 m M.idhya 
Pi adesh 9()8versus978inMaharashlia and 
874 vcisus 892 in Uttar fhadesh |Siinivasan 
1991) Similarly the pro|t'clloiis ol 
population with 1981 as base <ind taking the 
observed levels <il tcrtiliiy and mortality 
between 1981 and 1991 under different 
assumption, ol sex ratios at both rcvc,ilcd 
that (he 1991 Census is likely to have missed 
about 3 7 million more females than males 
in the count |Parasurainan and Roy 19911 
Thus the possibility ol increasing under- 
cnumcration ol females in India in the moie 
recent censuses needs lurthci investigation 

Thetc IS no doubt that women s lower 
status in Indian society has contnbuted 
historically to low age at marriage forgo Is 
lowei literacy add educational attainment 


and higher fertility and mortality levcisdunng 
the reproductive ages However, since 
independence, consistent efforts have been 
made to improve their status through 
legislation and social action by vanous 
women's groups and though women might 
not yet have achieved a status cciual to men 
in all walks of life, it is certain that their 
|X)sitinn has not deteriorated over time such 
as to imply U higher mortality level for 
females compared to males The possibility 
ol tclalively larger under-cnumctaiion ol 
females in the recent census which can also 
be taken as an index of (he continuing poor 
status ol women has to he investigated in 
greater detail 

Another factor that has been advanced by 
women s groups and others lot the decline 
in Ihe sex ratio is (he increasing incidence 
ol female loeticide in the country through 
the use ol the modem techniques ol 
ulirasonographv and amniocentesis that help 
to identify the sex of the baby at very catly 
stages ol pregnancy When these procedures 
determine at an early stage of pregnancy that 
a foetus IS tcmalc it is more likely to be 
aborted However these procedures have 
lound lavouiabic response in the late 8(K 
and early 90s only in the large metropolitan 
citiLsof Bombay C aleutta. Madias.inclDelhi 
where the lacilitics tor such (c> hniques wcie 
available Lven to increase the sex ratio at 
birth in the Indian society by one point tor 
example from 106 to 107 about 60(KH) 
female foetuses have to be aborted Pio|eclion 
exercises reveal that even if we assume (hat 
the sex ratio between 1981 and 1991 had 
incieascd bv 4 points i c from 106 to 110 
male births to UK) temale births even (hen 
the population sex ratio in the 19*11 Census 
could not have been lower than the 1981 
level given the increase m life expectancy 
ol temales after birth compared to males In 
recent yeai s many state governments led by 
the government ol Maharashtra arebnnging 
m legislation to ban the use ol any technique 
to determine the sex ol the child during 
piegnancy and even il done lor clinical or 
genetic icasons to prevent divulging ol the 
information to the mothers Female toeticidc 
cannot he advanced is a ma|or i ontributory 
factor behind the decline in the sex ratio ol 
the Indian population between 1981 and 


1991 {Irudaya Rajan et al 1991, 1992] 
Last we can suggest one possible reason 
why histoncallv the status of women has 
been relatively lowerin theoldercivilisations 
such as China, the Middle East and south 
Asia, including India The differential 
treatment meted out to the girl child might 
be due to their undcistanding of the 
differential survival capabilities of the two 
sexes From centuiies ol observation ol the 
mortality of male versus female m their 
societies these civilisations might have 
realised that given equal nutntion and care 
at every age from conception onward the 
male is the biologically weakci sex and 
needs relatively bcttertneatmcnl and attention 
foi equalising (he chances ol survival One 
expects this to happen at the family level 
where the relatively wcakci child gels better 
nutrition and attention than the others To 
have a balanced sex tatio in (he population 
similar over ptoicciivc mei hanisms seem to 
havcoperateci at thesiKielal level with regard 
(omalcihildrcn However overihcccntiincs 
the additional caic requited loi the male 
child became institutionalised as his having 
intrinsic social and religious value not 
possessed by the tcmalc child and 
pickrenlial mitiiiion practi cs might have 
become strong gender biases that became 
inslilutionalised Without such in 
explanation it is dillicull to understand how 
Ihe sex ratio in many ol these counttics has 
been unfavourable to Icmah s lot centuries 
m (he past 
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On the Demography oS the 1991 Census 

Tim Dyson 

India N nut papulation \ize i\ vet's niuilt larger than n tnduatedh\ the census - and the post tnumeiution iheck results 
arc a pool indicator of the true level of underenutneiattoii While there has probably been tonsidetabh fiiuhty cuid nuirlality 
decline in India during the lyHOs it is much less iiituin that the last decade has witnessed ans ncliution in the rcae c^ 
population giowth A picture of constant rate of population gtowth between 1971-HI and 1981 91 is fat tiiott convincmg 
- coupled with a higher tale of all India gtowth eluting the 1961-71 deeade 


Fai-ul with the cholic between thangmg 
one s mind and pioving lhat Iheic is no need 
to do so almost eveiyone gits busy on the 
prool 

John Kinnilh Gaihrailh 

PUBl 1C A IIONol the pros IS onalresultsol 
thi 1991 Census ot India |N iiida 19911 has 
oiiasionedtheusiial veiy lonsidi rahledegree 
ol mtciest and debate I wo key indiiations 
havcnieivcdpaitiiularattention- lirsl the 
III t th It thi rate ol population giowih seems 
lohavidulmed and seiond the indiiated 
iiiercase in population maseulimtyeompared 
lothiCensusot 19KI whit h has been widely 

1 iken 10 rtlleit a woiscning ot the lelative 
suivival tliaiiccs ol Icinales duiing tht last 
dtiadi |Ma/iimdai I99l| 

1 11 this t ontex t the present papei approaehes 
the provision il 1991 Census results Irom 
something ot an htstoiieal ptrspeitive 
Diawmg on the same hasii views wliiih 
loiiditioned our inieipictiiion ot the >9KI 
piovisional results I Dyson 19811 we argue 
h >ih that It IS unlikely that India s rate ot 
popiil iiion growth has matenally deilined 
and that thiie Ins piohabi) not been any 
dcteiioiation in tin lelative mottalily 
expeiitneed by Icmales 

The papet is divided into three seetions 
hiist the all India statisties arc eonsideied 
lollowed by thosi ol the main stales Then 
mthetiiial seeiion webriclly summaiiscour 
pnneipal eonelusiono 

An India RbSuiTS 

Table I summarises the main results t•■om 
the last live lensuscs meluding the provi- 
s'onai ligures lot 1991 As ean be seen, the 
average annual rate of population growth 
appeals to have fallen slightly from around 

2 2 pet eent dunngboth l%l-7l and 1971-81 
to about 2 I pci tent during 1981 91 Also 
the population sex ratio (m/f) in 1991 has nsen 
to Its highest ever rceoided figure of I 077 

* Apropos the provisional 1981 Census 
eount we have argued previously that the 
Indian census pi obably undcrenumcrates the 
real population si/c by several (c g, 4 or 5) 
pereentage points fDyson 1981) And 
ecrtainly in our view, the undcreouni is much 
larger than ts suggested by the post- 
enumeration eheek surveys In view ol the 
inereased mobility sue and residential 
eomplexity ol the country’s population - 
plus Its probable lightened detachment and 


secptieism towards the whole census exercise 
- there seems little reason to ehangc our 
assessmciil mthis respect for 1991 [sec also 
Bose 1991 42| In our estimation therefore 
the true population as ot Mareh 1991 could 
well have been highei than 87S million And 
Its eurreni si/e (allowing lor under 
enumeiation and subsequent gmwth) could 
well be vciy elose to 9(K) million For 
example il ilie enumeration was just 4 pci 
cent del mint and the population has 
subsequently grown at 2 11 per cent then 
Its si/e as ol M ireh 1992 would be 896 
million (896 0 = 84^ 9 x I (M x 1 021) 

I able 2 summarises the assumptions - 
themselves driven up with elose rcicicnce 
to SRS esiim ilis behind the most recent 
all India population piojcclions made by the 
r x|HilC ommiliceon Population Projections 
As Ihi Rcgistrir Gencial has pointed out 
(Nanda 1991 401 the enumerated census 
total m 1991 ol 841 9 million is cxtremelv 
closi tothc pioieitcd figuie While clearly 
this could partly be fortuitous it ncvci thelcss 
di#es constitute strong support lor the 
i onttnuation ol Icrttlity and mortality declini 
during the 1980s A brief summary ol SRS 
vital rates is provided m Tabic 1 In bioad 
tenns it thus seems reasonable to conclude 
(driwing on Tables I 1) that the both late 
IS currently aniund II 12 per thousand and 
that the de ith rate is probably about 10 11 
T he eorrcs|Kmding level ot life expectation 
IS around (i0 years and the level ot total 
fcrtiltty IS a shade above foui live births pei 
woman in other woids in geneial terms the 
coincidence ol the enumerated and protected 
population figures almost certainly does 
signify continued significant mortality and 
fertility decline dunng the 1980s 
The statements of the previous paragraph 
arc probably reasonably uneontentious for 
example today there is fairly general 
agreement that fertility doelipe is definitclj 
cKcurring and that it is probably happening 
in virtually all the mam slates |sce for 
example Srmtvasan 1988) Howcvci it is 
as well to remember the recency of this 
realisation Thustheprovtsional 1981 Census 
icsults were scrutinised primarily apropos 
the issue of whether or not there was a 
fcrtlldy detlinc underway However the 
stngleSnosi impoitant issue ansing Irom 
Table 1 docs not pcitain to reductions in 
fertility Rather the key issue which arises 
from (he 1991 piovisional census results is 


whether there has been any decline in the 
rate ot population ginwili 

I his issue IS best exploicd at the state 
level Butbelorcwidoihis some preliminary 
remarks aic appiopiiaii regarding some of 
the other statistics in I ible I Still some 20 
years latei the question ot the level of I 
enumeration m tnc 1971 Census remains { 
cxiicmely germane It was Visana [1971] { 

who fust suggested lioni j companson of 
houselisiingandccnsus population estimates, 
that the 1971 Census had been a relatively 
pcKir I numeration in terms of its covenge 
It this was the case - and there is certainly 
indireit evidence in support - then clearly 
the all India inteiccnsil growth rate for 
1971 81 inT.thlc I m iv have to he amended 
in such ,1 way that it mixlifics the indicated 
gmwth rale reduction dunng the mtercensal 
deeade 1981 91 (see below) 

Tlie issue ol possible changes m census 
coverage i ompiciencss is also very relevant 
to the question ol ihaiigcs in the population 
sex ratio I hiis it has been argued that when 
lensus loveraiic completeness detenoiates 
in India it diH's so parliiularly tor females 
I Dyson 1981) In this context Ptgpre I plois 
the population sex ritio lor the censuses of 
1921 91 inclusive Note lhat both previous 
ii nsuses lor whnh suspicions of a particular 
ditciioi ition in the level of cnufheration 
apply namely 1941 and 1971 - produced 
surpiisingly masi iilinc population sex ratios 
Also in the subsequent censuses ot 1911 and 
1981 It may be significant that the population 
sex latio lell indeed these arc (he only 
censuses this century when the sex ratio has 
declined compared to the previous census 
(Figure I) I 

Viewed in this light the very high popu- j 
lation sex ratio ot 1991 is certainly distur¬ 
bing For it,the relative level ot census 
coveragediddeteiioiatefuithci in 1991 then 
ot course a decline in the intercensal 
population gmwth rate becomes still less 
plausible With this as backgiound we now 
examine the state level icsults 

STATE-LrviL RtSUI IS 

Table 4 presents the 1991 state-level 
population totals and lelatcd inteiccns,il 
gmwth rates As tan be seen seven states 
now have populations ovei K) million that 
ol Uttar F*radcsh is aiound 140 million Also 
sinking IS the persistence ot especially high 
rates of population giowth in the large piMv 
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imnhclii si Ills III UiKu I’UKlcsh \1 .kIIi>.i 
P i.iiksh iiul K.iiasiluin I in piiiposi^ ol 
loiiip iiisiiii l.ihli'^ siininiiiisi s si III It III 
CUKs ( l)ks mil loiiispontlmu ijiis ol 
n.iiui.il mill isi lioiiiilii nKS .iiihiui's loi 
ihiii VI.II poiKills in nil tnnlilli oi i nh 
mici i t'lis.il ili'i .till' ai 11 iki'ii .IS 11 |)i esiMU.ii I \ c 
ol Ihc ili'i.iili .IS .1 uluiK' Si'M'i.il poiius 
cmoipi' liom l.ililos 4 .mil ^ 
hiisi ihcmiisisti'niv .mil ijii.iliiv ol si.m 
If'cl ilcmofi.ipliii il.ii I .i\ iiLihlf loi ihi 
IWds seem, lo hi hellii lli.m ill il .i\ iil ilili 
lot ihe Id7()s III ihis iiiniexi I luiiu 2 
iiimp.iiessi.iii liveU null K.iiisol \.um.il 
liuic.ise iCKM) lioni ilii SRS wilh 
ioiii's|ionilmi> mu liens il i iiesol popiil.iiuin 
movilli till hotli ihi l‘J71 Kl mil Idhl ‘)| 
dci.iJis II IS ili.i- ili.ii till lel.iiionsliip II IS 
heioini mniliiiehiii Ihisimpleioiiel.iiion 
loclltiienis loi Ihe l'J7lls .mil l‘iw)s .iie 
lespeilivelv ()*>< .iml () 9(| Moiiomi 
leiiciitlni)!ilii IWI dlionip.irisoniiisilc.il 
lh.it some ol Ihe ihlleicnics m I mine 2 .ire 
cxphi.ihlemiLimsol mi{!i.iiion I oicx.imple 
Mah<ii.ishli.i .mil W isi IK’ni:.il leiiil lo be iiei 
iciciveis ol people while Kei.ihi is .i nei 
cxpoiici I his impioveJ si.iii level loi- 
icspoiiiienii heiwein ihe SKS and iinsiis 
iiiiMsuies ol |)o|Hil.iiion eiimih piohahlv 
p.iillv lelleiisiheheiieiopi i.iiionol iiii SKS 
diiiintithe IdWIsiompaiedloihe iy70s Bii* 
also the Idhl dl mieiieiisal ^lowih i.iiis 
m.iy h.ivi been less alliiiid bv ihanpes 
imensiis lovei.'iic level ih.in those loi 
Id7l-M iwhiih ol ionise mav be bi.ised 
b\ the pioh.ibli pool lensiis loiini ol Id7l) 
Sciond loi .ill si.iiesexicpi M.ihaiashlia 
Wesi Keiu’.il .mil a hiilc nioie suipiisinj.>ly 
^lldhl.t I'l.idesH the iiiteiiensal i.iies ol 
eiowih lot Idhl-dl aie m.nt!inallv lowei 


than the niid-dci.tdal CRNI's tndiiaicd by 
the SR.S The dilleicnics .iie partiiiil.itly 
iiie.ii III Bihai Oui.ii.ii. Hary.in.t. Kainaiaka. 
Kei ala and Biin|.tb I’ei haps the most pii//ling 
ihsiiepaiiiies aic lor Gutarat Harvan.i and 
Karn.itaka st.iies wliiih lend to be net 
riieiveis ol migranis However, ihi m.nn 
ivoini we .ire making is ili.it whcicas in the 
Id70s suiie inieiiensal growth r.iies wcie 
eenei.illy higher than the r.iies ol ti.iini.il 
iiHie.ise imlii.iied by the .SRS thi IWI 
Census lesulls have produced preiisely ihe 
lev ei se el lei i Ag.mftheie is a him i no nioic) 
ih.il there may have been some luilher sliehl 
deieiior.iiioii in lensiis iover.ige in IddI 
IhntI and lehiieilly lonip.iring 1 .ibies 4 
.mil S there is a miiih we.iker lel.iiionsliip 
(I = II4S) between the milii.iied th.inge in 
inieiiensal gtowih i.iies .molding lo the 
leiisus and the SRS Indeeu lot all suiiis 
till lensiis giovvih r.ile eilhei indicates .i 
eie.iiei peiiini.ige diihno in growth i.ite 
belvveenlhi Id7(ls.md IdXOstoinpaicdviilh 
■III SRS Ol less ol .i|Kiienl.it’e MSI Inoiher 
vvoitls the SRS is eenei.illy m-ith less 
smipoilive ol a ilet lining i.ite ol popul.ilion 
gmwih isii also l.ible t) 

l.ible b snnim.iiises the position .it the 
sum level Both the SRS and lensus aie in 
auit eineni lhal Ihe i.iii ol popul.ilion growily 
IS deihnme in Kii ila Pnn|.ib I.mill N.idu 
and i.i sh.idi less leilainly) Guiaial Note 
Ilia, iiioidmeio I.ible4 with Ihe exception 
ol I'mii.ib these loin si.iies.ilsoexpirieniid 
inieiiens.il growth i.iie deihiiis between 


l%l-7l and l*77l-K| Weiaiilhusbe lairly 
suie that then giow'ih uites aie indeed 
declining - III some i|iiile shaiply Con 
veisely the sia es ol Andhia Piadesh 
M.idhya Piadesh M.ih.iiashiia and West 
Bengal each experienced .i sliehilv htghei 
raieol mtciccns.il iKipulatioii giowih Juimg 
ldKI-9l ihanihiimg Id7l-8I .md a hmhei 
nileot natural incii.isc III Ihe IdMisionip md 
to the ld7()s,iiioiihng lolhe SRS( l.ible to 
Hills the .iv.iil.ible evidiiiie leit.milv does 
not support .iny ileilnie in the i.iii ol giowih 
ol these loui states alihoiigh ii is icii.nniy 
ixissiblc that inipiovemenism SR.S lovei.'ue 
.11 loiini lor some ol ihe suggesieil mi reases 
111 CRNI (perh.ips espciiallv apiopos 
M.ihar.ishir.il .mil ih.il miicaseil migr.iiion 
has .list) ocLuired duiing ilu IdKOs lo both 
M.ihauishlra and West Bengal 

1 his le.ivesus with six m.i|oi suites wliuh 
.iiiordmg to the 19dl piovision.il lenstis 
results have e.iih expeiienied a deilnu m 
Iher.iieol inlercens.il popul.ilion eiowih vit 
.iicoidmg to the SKS have i iih i X[vi leiii ed 
a rise m Ihe i.ile ol n.iiuial ini ii.isi In hnel 
Ihc issue IS how aie we lo .ip|ioiluiii Bih.ii 
li.iiv.ma, K.irn.it.ika Oriss.i R.i|.isih.ni ind 
llii.ii Pi,idesh beiwecn the iclls in l.ible 0’ 
C Icarlv theie an scvn il possibli 
lesoliitions lot ihi mihc.iicil dillciiiiics in 
the case ol these six suites I hev entonip.iss 
ili.mi’es 111 migi.iiion census .ovei.ige li vel 
.mil Ilu peiloini.inn ol Ihi SKS ovei the 
peiiodld7l dl llowivei linn ixpl.iii.iiions 
seem p.iiiii uhirl) relevant bn si impiove 
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niciii>. II) SRS iDVfi.ij'c (ivci the peiiod may 
have pioiliKed a s|)uiMnis use iii the CRNI 
beiween the l‘)7()s ami l‘)W)s Looking! at 
till SRS ( BRs in I able S this explanation 
Minispaillv a|)pluableiniheiasesol liihai 
U'spii lallv I ami peih.ips Kainalaka Oiissa 
iiul Raiasthan SeiomI a paiiieulaih (kioi 
kvel ol lensMs eniinieiatioii in 1071 niav 
have biased in an iipwaids dilation the 
1071 K1 iiiteKensal i!i»wih late and heme 
|)iodmed a spuiious uiovsth late deiline 
lonipaied with lOKI 0| rinid tin lelative 
level ol lensus loveiaee in 1001 may have 
deieiioialed lo piodme iht s.inie elleti 
i.)bvioiisi\ iliesi i xpl.iii iiions aie not 
iniilu ills L si. lust ve they i oiiUI all be ii lev ant 
III thi lasi. ol some states 

I his said It seems 'iiilikely that the laie 
ol mien ensal populationeiovAthhasailiially 
desbiied m I llai F’liidesh Ra|aslhan and 
Hihai An.dvsis ol both the 1071 and lOM 
lensui It suits siioniily stiitjL’e'ied that ihe 
1071 (tnsiis eiiumeiaiion level was 
pailKiil.iily deliiient in all thiee stales 
IVisaiia 1071 Dyson I0X1| Note too liom 
labk 4 dial I itai I'l.idesh Raiasihan and 
Kihai loeeibei expeiienied the yieatesi 
piopoiiional uses in tales ol mleiieiisal 
eiowih beiween I0()1-7I and I07I-KI 
Moieovei Ihe indteaicd iniouensal prowih 
late pereeni.H-’e dethnes between I07I-KI 
and 10X1 01 loi lll’andKihai areextiemely 
small and it would not neal mm n looserlurn 
‘them (Iable 4) In the ease ol Kihai in 
p.iilisnlai. II imiy well be that impiovements 
III SRSeoveiaoeevpI.iinpailol Iheindiialed 
use III CRM i fable S) Kni on the othei 
hand the 1001 (Vnsiis lesulis lot Bihar 
piodme an mieieensal eiovvlh lale that is 
pailunlaily low lonipaied with Ihe I'RNI 
liom Ihe SRS ajtain this Kiild .ilso be 
thought ol as indicative ol a lelaiively pmii 
lensiis enumciation level in Bihar in 1001 
Keiuimiii! to Table 6. in the cases ol 
Haiyana. Kai naiakaandOiissait seems moie 

I ikelv - thoujth not eei tain - that the indicated 
jiiowth rate declines liom the 1001 
ptovtsional census i esulis .ii c leal (in dn eelion 

II not in m.igmlude) Peihaps the evidence 


IS most peisuasive lor ll.iivani which also 
expciieiiccd an inleiiensal eiowih i.ile 
decline beiween 10()1-71 and 1071 Xl 
(tabled) and loi which Ihe iiKlicaied nil lease 
in( RNI between Ihe 1070s and lOXOsliom 
the SRS ISlompaiaiivelv modest (lable S) 
Also levels ol coniiaceplive use m Haiyana 
ate compai anvelv hieh |Cfov ei nment ol India 
I0X7| NoteiiKiliom I able4th.il Orissa also 
expel lemed.iilec line 111 Its nitei(eiis,ilj;iowih 
r.iie beiween loid 71 I07I-XI .iiid lOhl 01 
Ami wc li.ive alieady lem.iikid llial im 
piovemeiiis m SRS coveiacc may help to 
explain some ol Ihe indicated use m C'KNI 
mOiissa Accoidniely itseenisveiv piob.ible 
ih.il Oiiss.i si.ileol plow ill IS alsodeclmmi! 

lo sum up ilien it seems taiily ccil.iiii 
th.i< i.itesol po|)ulalion eiow III ii.ivedec lined 
III Kci.ila l.mid N idu. I’lmiah and <iu|.it.il 
And the same conclusion seems likelv loi 
H.iiy.iiia Oils 1 and (peihap. .i little less 
cleailyl Kainataka On Ihe olhei hand Ihe 
eeihi.illv moie populous stales ol Andhi.i 
Pi.idesh. M.idliya I’laclesh. M.ih.iiashtia and 
West Beiical have piob.ibly expeiieiiied 
some niiiioi nicie.ise in prowdi i.iie And to 
these states .ilniosi ceiiainlv in oui view 
niiist be added Bihai R.i|asdi.in ind DP 
Sonic smi|)le call ulalions c.iii ilhisii.iie 
Ihe imphcaiioiis ol such an analysis loi 
conclusions lepaidmp tieiids in the all India 
iiileicensal tale ol popul.ilion piowih I'lisi 
loi Ihe SIX states in l.ible (i lot which the 
census nidii.iies a decie.isc in piowth i.iie 
while the SRS indicates an im le.ise assume 
llialiheiiuec'iowihiaieduriiu’ 071 XI was 
the .iveiaue ol the C'RNI liom the SR.S (too 
low) and the indicated niieicens.il piowtb 
MIC (too hiuli) .Second, h.u k-pioieci the 
10X1 populations lot these SIX states to 1071 
on the basis ol these .i eiape piowih i.iies 
This excicise alone suppests that the 1071 
C’ensiis total should he raiseil by pisi ovei 
live million The implied 1061-71 all imlia 
inteicensal piowth i.iie is laised lo 7 20 pei 
cent pel aiinuni.indther.iteloi 1071-XI bills 
to2 1' (K-i cent Thelattei lieiiie is vnluallv 
the same as the implied piowth late ol 2 11 
pel ceiii |ier annum lor lOXI-OI (Table 11 


Obviously these aie loucdi and leady 
assumpiions ami calciil.itions But they 
sugpesi th.it Ihe dec.ide 10X1 01 may lUH 
have witnessed .inv teclmtion m the laie of 
popul.ilion piowth This lonclusioii will be 
siienpihenedil (asis'obeexpecied)lhelina! 
loot Census total is a lew mtllioii liienei 
ih.in the piovision.il total .mil il any ev ivleiice 
arises ol a tuiiher deienoiation in census 
covei.ipe level ih 1001 

Ihe cpiesiion ol a |Missible deierioiation 
in census covei.ipe level in tool lednecis 
OUI .illention to (he indic.iied imiease in the 
population s masiulimly In this context , 
I .ible7 shows (h.il Ihe imie.ise m m.isc nhnitv 
111 loot lonipaiedwtth lOXI w.iswidespiead 
(.IS indeed it wasm 1071 coinp.iiedlo 10611 
1 he sex i.ilio (tn/l) lose in (>u|.ii.ii Haiyana. 
Kain.ilak.i M.idhy.i Pi.idesh M.ih.ii.ishlia, 
Oiiss.i Ra|.islb.in l.niiil N.idii and ( ll.li 
Pi.idesh riieimiiMsem lOOl w isespeci.dly 
pionoumed 111 liih.ii Indeed l.ible7shows 
dial ll we simply cxcindi this one st.iie llupi 
the .ill liuli.i rise 111 masculinity between lOHl 
and 1001 IS ledmed Iroiii seven to three 
poults I iirthet ll weexcltidc Hih.n Ironilhe 
bisi bun censuses dien Ihe all-India sex I. itios 
aie nol.iblv moie consisteni .md .inv upw.ild 
(lend IS imuh les<. ni.iiked It ni.iv .iImi be 
hiphly sientluant that the piesumed 
deienoiation in census covei.ipe level m 
1071 W. 1 S also .11 coiiipatiied by .in es|iecially 
pie.ii initease in popul.ilion m.iscuhnity in 
Bili.n (T .il'le7) Coupled with (he pies lously 

Ivmi t Lsnvivnii('Ri 1)1 Hikiii l)i vin vm> 
Nviikm K. hi vsi K vu s 11 civi S ivin I 
Ki i.isiK \ nii\ Sicu Cl (SRS) 
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noted slionl.ill in HiIkii's l''>XI>t)l imeiicns<il 
poinil.ilion uiowili rate loinpaiccl with the 
( KNI ol the SRS this easts (iiilhcr douht 
on the lesci ol census enumeiaiion in I Wl 
in lilts state 

Anotliei wav to ^lei tentative insights into 
the [Hissible inlliienLe ol census tovciage 
ihaagcs III l‘WI may he to examine stale- 
level dilleiences heiween the piovision.il 
and pioieiu^d population totals Mguie t 
plots these dll leienies against e hanues in the 
sex laiio between I')S I and I V‘> 1 As e.in he 
seen Keiala s I'liunieialed populatioti lioth 
deelined in iiiaseuliniiv and lell well slimt 
ol Its piojeeied total iboih ehanges piob il>l\ 
letleeline outniigtaiion) But eveliiding 
Ketala. all states wliieh lell shoit ol then 
pto|eeted peipiilalion totals also legisteied ■! 
use tn masi ulimty I igiiie < piovnles a veiv 
lentattve indie ition that .it the state level ,i 
lelativeK poeii census eovei tee m.iv hive 
been assoc lated wtth iiu teased maseulmitv 
Moieovei Biliai isile.iilv an outhei Ihe 
suggestion IS that some .ielclilton.il I letois 
iiuy have been opei.iling thete 

11h' incie.ise in m.iseulinily in Bihii h.is 
theieloie been examined at the clisti le t level 
wheie neeessaty rceombinnig l‘WI C'ensus 
data loi disiiicts tavaiKible in Premi IWI) 
so that they e.in he eompaied with the ^l 
disinets ol Bihai which esisicd at the lime 
ol the IVKI census Ihicc points emeige 
horn this exeieise Pirst viituallv every 
disliiei in Bih.ii ex|H'iicnccc' an ineicMse in 
maseulmitv between I9SI and I99I the sole 
exception w.is Uhanhad - the stale s most 
jn.iscuhne distiiet at both cnumeiaiions 
which expeiienec'd a slight dcelnie in sex 
ratio Irom I 229 to I 2(K) tn I99I Se’concI 
the gieaiesl ttuicascs in population 
masculinity appear to have occulted in 
districts loc.iied in noilh ecnlial Hihai (e g 
Nawada. Sitamathi. Mu/allarpiii. Vaish.ili, 
and Darhhanga) Thud at Ihcchstriei-level 
there is ,i t.inly strong and liighly signilieam 
pcisitivc lel.itioiiship K'l wee'll the me i ease in 
the sex ratio between 1981 and 1991 andllie 
intcrecnsal late ol male population giowih 
hetween those ve.irs. (i - 0 40, p < 2 "i pei 
cent texeludine Daihhanga. i - 0 St p < | 
percent)) Ihislastlinclingc.inlieinieipiuted 
as suggesting th.il a lower i.iie ol male 
cniltnigialiim lioni Bihai jKihaps coupled 
with an clement ol leiuin male niigiatioii 
cluimg the l9X()s has conliihiitcd to the 
sudden increase in niaseulinity m the si.ite 
Howevc'i. one has to ask whv anv such 
migiation ellcet has been so pionounc ed in 
Bihai eo.nparcsd with UP 

Disn ssKiN AND Com i t sions 

It Is dillicull to be other Ih.in ieni.)iive in 
interpreting Ihe piovisional 1991 Census 
lesults Heie we have appio.iciiecl them in 
a similai vein as we pieviously appio.iche'd 
Ihe 19X1 lesulis And it might he obieeicci 
Ih.ii this essentially constitutes an ex.imple 
ol getiiiig busy on the picMil' 


This said, oui principal views and con¬ 
clusions ate as lollows India's true popu¬ 
lation si/e IS vet V mile h largei than is indicated 
by Ihe census and the |M)si-enumcialion 
cheek rc'siilts aie a pool inclicaioi ol Ihe Inie 
level ol uncle lenumetaiion While Iheic has 
pioh.ihiv been considerable leitiliiy and 


mortality decline in India duiing the I98(K 
(lile expcct.iiion is now about 60 years and 
lolat lertility around 4 live biiths). it is much 
less e ei l.iin that the last dee ade has witnessed 
any lediiclion in Ihe i .iie ol population growth 
We believe the evidence supports laiily 
si/cable giowth late i eductions in Kerala, 
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and KMntfiiUi. Apt |iwMhi«ie> im^ .«c1I 
haw inei«Hiad m AntAn PniteA, Wbdhya 
PQalMli,.Maiiafa9lttm. We« Bencal, A0)v. 
Raiatlhan and Unw Ptadeafai Overall vve 
oonaiiler tbat a picture tfji constant rtte df 
populaiiaii growth betweot I971'&1 and 
198I''9I is to more conwndng - coupled 
with a higher rale of idl-lndia growth (toing 
the 1961-71 decade. ProbaUy a tignfficaiit 
factar behind the greater CDR than CBR 
decline (hiring the 1980s has been age- 
structural change; specificaliy, increases in 
the proportion of the population in the 
principal reproductive years. 

Oe^te the fact dtat the quality of India's 
demographic data base seems, to beimprovii^ 
(as in Figure 2) the 1991 Census results 
certainly can be interpreted in such a way 
as to suggest some deterioration in the overall 
level of enumeration compared with 1981. 
We do not see the indicated increase in 
population masculinity in 1991 as indicative 
of worsening relative female survival 
chances. Rather the SRS-based assumptions 
of the Expert Committee that females now 
outlive males seem more plausible (Table 2 
and Dyson 1988). In this context it is perhaps 
worth remarking that the state-level pattern 
of sex ratio change in Table 7 comparing 
1971/1961 with 1991/81 is similar (r a 0.63, 
p < I per cent). Perhaps this suggests some 
resemblance to the way in which the 
enumeration level may have deteriorated in 
1971, though again other factors may also 
be contributing to the similarity (and the 
relationship is very much weaker {r s 0.28] 
if Bihar is exciiK^). Also it is likely that 
compositional changes in India’s popula¬ 
tion are contributing slightly to the in¬ 
creased masculinity (for example, the 
combined population of states with sex 
ratios of 1.090 or above in 1991 constituted 
44.25 per cent of the national population. 




-, M word is .in.0cAer t>^|ati8iA ^ 

porfommx of the liiipily li^ate j^o- 
gran^ between the j&^-saates .flmly 
bearing » mind that .itteiy-totoi oilier than 
programme perfortnaiiOe influence a state’s 
indictted rate of popidhlion growflt 

Afler the 1981 Ceiiititi there was a faiily 
strong negative relaiionthip <r s 0.69) 
between a stale’s levd of family weitoe 
protection (per cent of couples effectively 
protected) and die indicaled tdiange (1971-81 
compared to 1961-71) ip its rate of imer- 
censal population growth [Dyson 1981). This 
relationship seems miKdi weaker afto the 
1991 Census. Thus comparing levels of 
protection for 1986 {(government of India 
1987] with thechange in growth rate between 
1981-91 and 1971-81 (Table 4) produces a 
coefficient of just -0,33. 

However this should not be taken as 
indicative of any reduction in the influence 
of the family planning programme on 
population growth. For one thing the 
relationship found after the 1981 census was 
partly spurious because the 1971-81 
population growth rates for Bihar, Rajasthan, 
and Uttar Pradesh were inflated and these 
states also performed poorly in terms of 
family welfare provision (ind^, excluding 
them from the 1981 calculations the r value 
falls to just -0.21). For another, there cleariy 
is areal, if weak, reiationshtpbetween family 
weitoe performance and reductions in 
population growth rates after the 1991 
Census. Thus the all-India level of family 
welfare protection in 1986 was 34.9 per cent 
and most of the states we have identified as 
probably expcriencinga reduction in the rate 
of growth did comparatively well on this 
measure: Kerala (4t.-lj. Tamil Nadu (41.1), 
Punjab (53.5), Gujarat (48.2), Haryana 
(52.1). Karnataka (36.3) and Orissa (34.7). 
Moreover-again with thepossible exception 


Tails 7: PotolationS ex Ratios (m/f). Maior States. i%l-9l 


State 

l%l 

Census 

1971 1981 

1991 

Ratios of Sex Ratios 
I97IM96I I99I\I98I 

AmNn Pradesh 

1.019 

1.023 

1.038 

1.029 

1.004 

0.991 

Assam 

i.t.M 

I.II5 

* 

1.081 

- 

- ■ 

filhw 

1.006 

1.049 

1.056 

1.096 

1943 

1.038 

(iiyaiw 

1.064 

1.070 

1.061 

1.069 ' 

1.006 

1.008 

Hasyana 

1,152 

1.1.54 

1.140 

1.144 

t.dlQ 

1.004 

Karastaka 

1.043 

t.0A5 

1.038 

1941 

1.002 

1.003 

Kmata 

0.978 

0.984 

0.967 

0.961 

1.006 

0.994 

Madhya Pradesh 

1.049 

1.062 

1.063 

1973 

).0I2 

1.009 

Maharasbua 

1.068 

t.075 

I.06S 

1.068 

1.007 

l.0l» 

Orissa 

0.999 

1913 

1918 

f929 

1.014 

1.011 

Pwqdi 

1.171 ■ 

••.f.56 

1.129 

1.136 

0:987 

0.997 

Rajasthan 

f.iOf 

1980 

,' 1.08$ 

1.095 

0.9t) 

1.009 

Tt^hbda 

(1008 

4.022 

: i;(a2 

1.029 

1.014 

1.007 

Uttar Pradesh 

i.lQD 

1.438 

, 1.129 

1.434 

1.035 

I.Q04 

WestBovd 

1.139 

4.123 

1997 

1990 . 

0:986 

0.994 

A)l-hi«a 

1J063 

. 1973 , 

'■. LOW) 

1977 

I.Q11 ' 

1.007 

AB-tadia (exdaiBggBBitti) 

1,970. 

1.(179 

1972 

. 1973 

1.008 

1.003 




Ihta to4ll-}ndianic«eaadMtto|MiM^|n 

and i980«. PeihqisMaltoaaitiraris 

tfifTicalt stitte to aixaiim for 
spective, ^nce 53.1 per cem of liaaliw 
couples were estimated to be ' 
against conception in 1986 [GoveaiiPl^^ 
India 1987], yet there is scant evide^^n 
a reduction in the state’s rate of p op ida| || 
growth. 

Toconclude, it seems diflicutt'iomamra 
that the t980s have seen a slower 
population growfli than did (he 
although the last decade has 
witnessed much progress in lerms 
fertility and mortoity decline. But the 
will almost certainly see reductions In dp 
all-India rate of growth and indeed 
annual rates imply that (his process dm 
already be underway. ' , ^ 

(This paper is to appear in Monica Dns-iEhlm 
T N Krixhnan and Lincoln C Chm («ds). 
and DeveUtpnum m Mia (foitheomiiie}.f 
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p'! ’ filsM collided in a population census is uswdly evaluated by a post enrnnemhn survey, the purptae cf wlddi k lo 
Maihfy indicate dte extern f^net omisskm. Other etrasrs that are generated during census data eoUecddh are, however, 
^n.J.net emtuated. M the census figures are often used without eriticatfy exaouning dm data, an amdysis cf put process by 
data me einained can identify the errors generated. 

Jnthispaperafiwneworicforanalysmg measurement error is presaued. Basedandtefnimew 0 rk,dmresulpefasurvey 
f^^ effSSI Cenms emmerators are discuss^ This explorcttory survey is focused on the primary demographic data coUected 
^^the census usmg two individual (universal and sample) forms. yVhUe some errors are amnatted by enumerators, other 
0 mrors poatr independent of enumerator characteristics. 


Introduction 

'f\lh BASIC source of information on the 
of a country in a census. For 
census data on die population are 
gi Widtole from tl« end of 19th century. 
"TiKluigfh tlK first census of 1872 covered as 
of the country as possible, the census 
tSSl lidd the foundation for undertaking 
V •ja oensBs every 10 years. Umll recendy, a 
f^ititfi^rary administrative structure was 
^ just before the census to ovmee the 

. later dismantled. Since the 1961 

!:’iOumw. however, a permanent office of die 
/; i^nrar general and census commissioner 
; iiiui been functioning at the national level. 
;, Cenaus activity in each state and union terri- 
J IMry is supervised by a Directorate of Census 
Operations. The census in India was 
1 ''conducts with March I astbereler- 
enoedate and thcenumerated population was 
^ / nearly 66S midion* [Office of the Registrar 
General and Census Commissioner 1985]. 
Given the sis; of the population and die 
/^.,vasihess of the country, the executkm of a 
.3; pc^lMion census in India is a gigantic 
'^ operation. It is not surprising that the “1981 
..''’'ll^sus was India’s largest single ad- 
%:,^lhg!nistradve exorcise” (Office of dK Regis- 
tnirCtaendandCensusComroissioiier 1984: 

TIk preparations for the 1981 Census 
. / bctgBtt with seminars and symposiums which 
! 0 -Sseie held during 1974 to 1977 in coHa- 
f tKHMipn with kindred organisations such 
. 'asliKfi for the Study of 

Poputoioni Indian Statistical Institute and 
’ CsMtrol Statistical Organisation (Office of 
V.rht; Registrar General and Census 
' ^Commisnoner 1984]. In Fdiniary 1978, the 
proposed concepts and queaionsfor the 198! 

' 'f Census were discussed at the First Data Users 
/ .. Confeience (CtffKx; of the Registrar General 
' .'tMd Census Commissioner 1978]. Taking 
:iiilp consideration the discussions at the 
'V/Oonlerence. draft questionnaires were 
i':' Canpos^ which wore first pre-tested during 
/^'Sepieiidia'toOpfober I9?8andagain in Jqne 
^ T 9 H 1 Five schedules worofliHdly canvas^ 
. . ihi the 1981 Census. These schedules were; 


house list, enterprise list, household 
schedule, universal-individual slip and 
sample-individual slip. 

In addition,to construction of the 
questionnaires, thecensus office was involved 
in other preparatory work such as sample 
selection, publicity and identification of 
enumeration di^ricts. The enOmeration^ - 
eliciting information regar^ng etch person 
by direct enquiry - was enried out by school 
teachos and employees of the central, state 
and local govemimnt. In all. about 1.2S 
million enumerators and supervisors were 
trained to collect the data and an enumerator, 
on an average, covered a population of 750/ 
600 persons in a ruralAiibon area [Oifice of 
the R^strar General and Census Com¬ 
missioner 1984]. The post enumeration stage 
of thecensus induded evaluation, processing 
and publishing of the data. 

Althmigh acensus is a step-by-step process 
and each phase is important, “the quality of 
the census resuks is toavery extent d^n^t 
on die enumeration*’ (United Nations 1958; 
80].The preparatoty woric, for instance, 
questionnaire construction and publicity, is 
mainly conducted with a view to bring atout 
successful completion of the enumeration. 
In fact enumeration reveals the care and 
effort taken at the preparatory stage. “Hie 
importance of a compleie and accurate 
enumeration cannot be overstated, simre, 
regaidless of the statistical acyustments which 
can be made durii^ the processing of the 
data, the lumdicap of inconqilete of faulty 
enumeration can neverbcoi^rely oveicotne" 
(United Nations 1958: %]. 

' Because a complete and accurate 
enumeration is of cridcal impoitmice. die 
data gathered in a census is evaluated by a 
post enumeration survey. The post 
enumeradon check of 1981 Census of Incda 
has indicated a net omission rate of 17.9 
personsper lOQOenumerttedpeisons (Office 
of the Registrar Genetat and Census 
Crarnnisnonm 1983J. But fiiere are masons 
to believe that the net omisston late may be 
hig^r thaii what the re-emimeration Survey 
suggests. VisariasidVisvia<19!il)inentioii 
th« thepost emunera^ (dw^ suffer ftaim 


the same limitadons as tiw census. Dyson 
and Crook'<l9B4) state that Imdan censuses 
omit a significantly bi^ier proportion of the 
population than that reported in post 
enumeration checks. While the re- 
emimeradon rf^rts publish the extent of 
underenumeration, the «uinieration per se 
is, nevertheless, not evaluated.' 

in order to obtain a bdter idea regarding 
the ‘quality’ ofenumenuion, rape recordings 
of the data collection process are used. CiMI 
11979) udiised tape recording.s of census 
interviews to de.scribe the sources of error 
inthe 1973 population census of iheOambia. 
More recently, the Fiji and Bangladesh 
Fertility Surveys [Sahib et al 1975 and 
Thompson et al 1982] have employed tape 
lecoidingsofinterviewstoevaluatedata assem¬ 
bled in the respective uirveys. The analysis 
of the tape recordings show that, among 
other things, in these two countries, it was 
difficult to conduct interviews in privacy. 

Theadvantageoftaperecordingstoidentify 
errors in data collection arc obvious. Tape 
recordings permit a peck into the enumerator- 
respondent dynamics without the presence 
of another person at the time of interview. 
But the problems* of the machine, transcript 
and cost do not make it an appealing method 
for understanding certain errors in 
enumeradon. An ex post assessment of 
enumeralors and enumeration is also not 
possible. In this paper, the manner in Which 
data have been collected by census 
enumerators in the 1981 population Census 
of India is examined. For this purpose « 
survey of diesc enumerators was conducted. 
An aiulysis of such a survey is usefid for 
indicating die accuracy of the census data. 
Moreover^, it can serve as a guidofor 
improving data collection in die country.' 
Before presenting the survey results, a 
Iraniewaik (feahtdysing measunnnent error 
tkffing dHa collection is discussed. 
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.. W'ttfr 'l^p^'1iii..Mii ^3 hw(A»d«L tlie:' 
fruncwetfc tdiMUHicaliy Aowt how 
OMMMwimtonon 

dHa dritoC^ton.^- fte IctpoiteM «r m 
: liii|B ryt o*c ^ i»««jo<«iott%«i itwptvjeow^ 
«lter«<^t«6iag t^iliort, it iaflan^ 
Duty by interviewee and imeryiewee 
characte^ict but by ttmeturol focton. 
contetiual variid>ies and envirmiment in 
wWch die date are coileoted." Interviewer 
chtfocteristics have been ohowit to be 
ini|XKtnt in cdleeting information [Kahn 
uid Cannell 1957; Herdifield et al 1976; 
Byerlee and Teren 4981: and Butmer 1983]. 
In die 1961 population eentu* of Canada. 
preconceplionB interviewen had were found 
to be corrdaled widi answers received by the 
census office. The interviewers were not 
unbiased about questions on ethnic origin, 
mother tongue and bilingualism (Peliegi 
1964). 

Depending on willingness, comprehension 
and perception of the question, an inter¬ 
viewee’s response may be complete, partial, 
incorrect, a non-response or even a refusal 
[Kahn and Cannell 1957]. Environmental 
factors.^ likerespondcmt'sviewson usefulness 
of data collection and reluctance to talk about 
certain events, affect the response directly 
as well as indirectly by intluencing the 
interviewee. Ifthe interviewers belong to the 
same society as interviewees, as is usually 
the case, Che interviewer characteristics are 
a function of the environment. The 
environment is, to acertainextent, dependent 
upon the prevailing norms in the society. In 
India, persons, especially mothers, are chary 
of giving information on deaths in the family. 
Both interviewer and interviewee are 
uncomfortable in asking and revealing 
inlbrmation on birth control (Thompson et 
al 1982], At die same time, the courtesy bias 
observed in the surveys is idso considered 
as a product of die environment.*Coniextual 
variables,* on the.other hand, are associated 
withiespotisBand intervieweediaracteiisttcs. 
The presence of relatives and intrusion by 
interviewenduringletsuretimeofrespondent 
may nesohin,for6xanq>le.tiicofTect response. 

In odditioR. structural factors det^ine 
the 4tpe of response obtained. Stnictural 
foctqrs denote recniitinait and training of 
iniervfoiwen, materials (e g. maps, hmise- 
dsting) provided, the form end omtent of 
(tiwisli^} questions and supervision. 
Structural ficton are fixed at the time of 
interview and refer to the prqiaratory suge 
of a cemuB. Whether interviewers are 
iRotivmBdtododicworicornotisdetermined 
by lecruitmeM pobey and traimiig given to 
Item. Widiin a particular botch petsom 
tnmed ■■ bUeiviewea,' aome penims are 
more matraaed diab odien. Aooenlii^ to 
the stncliind factors, interviewer 

ctancteristics md responaea are tUncdy 
Imked tarneaiuRinenienar. if ptDper anaps 
and hotnciisliflg are not provided to te 




r. dtemmi'lHV^ tome af-'lte' 
houses we rtusaed ctNbptaleb'by tdm or her. 
foteVieWets corarttit lieconteg errors, be 
fooy acciderttoi or deHberate. Sometimes 
iiderviewers do not even ask questions but 
assume On answer arid thereby contribute to 
measttfement error. Finally, dw response 
given may itself be in error. 

In the context of die framework, response 
error and measurenwm error are legarM as 
distinctconcepts. Marksand Mauldin(l9S0) 
suggest that **(t)here are dnee general types 
of error possible in a survey > sample, res¬ 
ponse arid processing. By response error we 
n»aii die error arising in the course of 
obtaining and recording information, whedier 
the error is due to the respondent, the 
interviewer,or to thedesignoftheinterview” 
(p42S). Response errorcomprisesbrnh errors 
of coven^e and classification, in bis study, 
Gibril (1974) has categorised the response 
error into two classes: conceptual and 
procedural. Whereas conceptual errors 
represent misinterpretation of ccmcepts by 
both interviewers mid respondents, procedural 
errors remote to errors that result from not 
following the census procedures. 
0'Muircheartaigh( i982)consid«s response 
enois to “arise from the respondent, from 
the questionnaire, from the execution of the 
tieldwortc or from the nature of the data 
collection process” <p 7). Our notion of 
measurement error is closer to that of 
O’Muircheanaigb's. It spedRcsdly takes into 
account structural factors, interviewer traits 
and response and signifies error generated 
in the total process of data collection. It is, 
of course, possible for thelneaBurenient error 
tobe zerobut such a situation can occur when 
all the other factors shown in the figure 
interact in a favourtele manner. To know if 
a particular datum is in error, it is necessary 
to have knowledge of the ’correct’ value. 
However, even the coneet vidue may not 
afqiroach the ’true’ v^ue.'* Asan Hlustration, 
measurement error occurs when the 
respondent's age reported to an enumerator 
Is not the true age but what the respondent 
believes is his/her age. 

in 

Survoy awd Reoalts 

To examine the procedure of gathering 
data weorganisedasurveyof persons working 
hi a central government office in Greater 
Bombay who were recruited as enumerators 
forthe 1981 Census. For the survey, a quasi- 
siniciiitedinterviewwasused. Inother words, 
a stt of topics In which we were interested 
in seeking iiffornation was prepared and the 
respondents were allowedtofK^y talk about 
a particular topic. If anydoidiu arouse, they 
were reiolwd. Ttese in-tlepth imerviews 
were conducted during die middle of 1986 
wWiaviewaiwIei e n ni nebQWtteeHumerBtors 
SDiq^ the laqubedfacix. foe probiemt they 


' focod'and foeir opiitete--fo g i^ ^ 
collection to foe eemte As 
enumaaiors canvassed , five aBbOfodba;^ 
foe survey focused on foe utdveiwfo, 
sample-individual form foam wbicb.yw‘ 
census ofRce derives most of foe 
demographic data. f Ixil; 

A typical enummator in our surw^ 


working as a clerk with a monfofy sateT .w^ 
Rs 1,600. On average these emmwHlnfo^' 
woe SO years oM and had compiett<[.''ll^»: 
years of service in the office, in gen^, 
parents of these children." The suirvdy:' 
included both male and female enuHwn|ttirt(>^ 
and we interviewed enumerators assigne^.,'. 
slum as wellas non-slum areas. An inim«nhijp:r 
characteristic oftheseenumeratotsfexcept^l t 
a few) was that they were also inv<dvw.k|l| 
data collection for at least one pre^riMa i 
population census. - 

The Census Act of 1948 [Ministry of La#;.’f 
Justice and Company Affairs n d] dedaaiij- 
that a state government has foe authority%;>' 
appoint government employees as cenOOb i 
officers. Accordin^y, for recruitmem .4#.; 
enumerators and supervisors. foe Dinctoiale l 
of Census Operations of a slate requHlfe;; 
heads of government departmifots to 
persons who are willing to do the oeMter’> 
work. Bmsuch requests rnaybetuffledfotoy^ 
In case of Greater Bombiv for foe I'f^l 
C^susr, some of the govemmentde pafto foi ^ ji 
heads wereoffoeopinion that ascensuawo^ 
was voluntmy and as their ofRcers hoddm^ 
own work to poform, they wmv not to « 
position to compel their staff to do 
work [Director of Census C^ieraifoiH 
FurtliCT, in this city the responses of dent0i 
governmem offiexs were nto to 
as stale government, offices and 
appointment of census staff was to 
problem. The Maharashtra Directortoe 
Census Operations, “tterefore. had to fate., 
the stand that even though ti)p censm 
was voluntary, it was not necessary 
head of the oflice to consult the vrillingneei 
of his employees before tending names to ■- 
the [muttictpal] cotpotatlon ittf B(imtoi|f|94! 
and oiKe they were appototed tmder 
provisions of the Cenw Act, diey wms... 
liable to complete it according tothe vetfUC-.' 
lions of the census oRiirers” fDtecUtoiBH|i^& 
Census Operttions 1984: 7Q; 
added). 

Like other governmem depaitmentti Jte'.-' 
office we surveyed compHod a list of alt ’ 
those persoiu apptnnted for census doty,'/^. 
foesurv^wasbeingcaiTiedDutitwasfoii^ ^ 
that, in a few cases, the peisoas nonatoaMoft. 
to enumentois by their office manacedi^^ 
get foeir names deleied from foeliit. 
foose who were recruited for the cenfou^'i 
nmny expressed resentment that iheceii|ilHj[^; 
work was oongHilsory. The emiraeMM:^ 
complatoed that even thongh concwriAiiilj 
leave was granted for tudf a day (eoaaySiil 
bentus duties, foeir tegular vroik 
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(during (he afahente from offK» and Lcntus 
work 'was an addition to their daily duties” 
In f«u.t. an enumerator mentioned that when 
he came to his office alter enumeration, “lot 
of work was kept in pending" and he worked 
until 10 irt the night to complete the regular 
office woik Another enumerator remarked 
that he was not at all willing to do census 
work as he wanted to tutor his children who 
were having school examination at the time 
01 data collection 

This IS not to say that there were no 
enumerators who showed interest in the lickl 
woik AtewoftheenumeiatorswcFep<ttnotic 
According to a woman enumerator the woik 
was voluntary' and “lor nation’s betterment" 
This she said in spite of her being unable 
to attend to her regular work during census 
enumeration A head clerk ot the oflice also 
did not considei census tieldwork an 
additional burden he on the contrary 
reported having liked and to have shown 
personal interest in the work 

Alter the appointment of census 
enumerators the state census organisation 
conducted a training course which is an 
important pan ol the preparatory stage ot a 
census The training period which began in 
October 1980 was lor six days (three sessions 
ol two days duration) and spread over three 
months During the naming enumerators 
were familiarised with the questionnaires 
tuid each question was discussed in detail 
Tlie olliceis in charge ol the training were 
also instructed to help trainees till a 
questionnaire or two so that the enumerators 
understood the recording ot inlormation In 
oui study, we had an occasion as well to 
interview a tew ol the training stall A 
common comment of these stall members 
was that trainees by and large showed little 
inteicsl in the work Iiainees often 
complained ol the time they had to spend 
tiavclling to attend the training sessions The 
training olftceis noticed that the tiainecs 
wcicimpatiemtocompietctheday strlining 
In the words ol a trainer somebody would 
say tinish the class early so that we can go 
home* Ihc tiainecs also expressed serious 
doubts regarding the utility ot a population 
census Suppose wc know the population 
ot India how do we benclil from such 
inlormation' The ollicei in this paiticular 
case clanticd the usefulness ot a population 
census but it appeared to hci that the trainer 
was not convinced 

While discussing the individual slips a 
trainer has to purge the general views an 
enumerator has regarding the items on the 
slips and inculcate in them the demographic 
concepts This indeed can be a dilticult 
task A training officer cited an example ot 
interviewer s preconceived impressions 
Cuircntly mamed was imeiptelcd by the 
enumerators as recently (within one to live 
years) mamed Even alter coneciing them 
enumeratots were conststently mistaking 


currently mamed lor those mamed dunng 
the pievious live years The most problematic 
questions was that related to economic 
activity The cniimeiators found these 
questions were not only difficult to 
comprehend but were extremely ambiguous 
They were bewildered by the concept ot 
work and its elements main and marginal 
In fact one of the training officers admitted 
that this concept was not at all clear to him 
and suggested that the trainers should be 
given lull information about the questions 
asked in the census 

1 o assi st 1 he enumerators in understanding 
the Items on the individual slips they were 
supplied with a manual ol instructinns|(>tfice 
ol the Rcgistrai General and Census 
Commissionci nd] The intention ot the 
census stall was that Ihc enumerators would 
take interest in reading the manual and refer 
to It in case of any doubt In the manual the 
instructions lor completing the individual 
slips are contained in ncariy 50 pages ol 
closely printed text Alter locating the item 
thecnumeratoi has doubts about he/shcwill 
find an extended explanation fur it in the 
manual The instructions for economic 
activity of an individual occupy 2b pages' 
This IS an extreme case but the explanations 
arc nevertheless long and may even 
discourage enumerators from referring to the 
manual 

The collection ot data in a population 
census isgcnerally preceded by houselisting 
While the census enumeration was earned 


out from February 9 to 28 1981 the house 
listing operation in Gieatei Bombay began 
in March 1980 and lasted for live months ' 
In this operation each house is numbered and 
a housclisting - purpose ot the house name 
ol head ol the household and number of 
persons living by sex is prepared For 
Greater Bombay the sanitary and health 
staff ol the municipal corporation was enlisted 
tor house numbering In Die beginning ol the 
house numbenng phase ol the census, as 
there were different stnictures for living 
there was considerable confusion whether 
some stmetures could be regarded as census 
houses The definition of the census house 
finally adopted was any structure which had 
a root ot walls As a consequence of the use 
of this simple definition the siaeot houseless 
population was less than that anticipated 
(Director ol Census Operations I984J At 
the time ot houselisting houselisting 
enumeiators'^ were asked to draw notional 
maps and lay-out sketches for the bIcKks they 
were assigned to but these maps and sketches 
wereoften of poor quality and. in some cases, 
they were of no use at the time ot data 
collection The whole houselisting operation 
took longer than planned and the pnncipal 
reason was the shortage ol staff Although 
the municipal corporation has a large number 
of persons working IAr it more staff could 
not be employed tor houselisting as they 
were either away on vacation or attending 
to the work ol general election which 
overlapped with houselisting (Direaor of 
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CouuB Operationt 1984] "In «ven 
while the houseltsting operations were in 
progress, we (Maharashtra Census OfTtce] 
were resulting more enumerators and 
supervisors and holding training classes 
frequently" (IMrector of Census Operations 
I9M 69] Indeed, the single major problem 
in the 1981 Census for M^arashtra state was 
to arrange for adequate stalf for the 
fieldwork ’* 

In their attempts to gather data, census 
enumerators were often frustrated as suitable 
maps and houselistmg were not available 
Those enumerators who did not have maps 
of the assigned locality experienced serious 
difficulty in locating the houses "Even 
persons who were residing in that 
[enumm'ation] area could not give the exact 
location of the house" In certain areas 
building numbers were not entered in any 
particular order and as a result enumerators 
spent considerable time in searching for 
houses The crowded conditions in which the 
Bombay residents live undoubtedly aggravate 
the problem tor census enumerators A 
household located in some corner ot a slum 
can easily be overlooked by an enumeiator 
who IS not familiar with the area he/she is 
assigned to 

Supeivisiun for census work was also 
managed by government employees When 
the heads ot govci ninent oil ice list ihc names 
of their staff for census work the senior 
officeis art gcneially marked by them for 
supersisorywork horthe 1981 Census there 
was one supervisor for five enumerators and 
the supervisors were trained in the same 
training sessions as that for enumerators 
I Office ol the Rcgistrai General and Census 
Commissioner 1984) Though the census 
oft ice rec ognised the i esponsible conti ibutirai 
expected of supervisors toenumcration ‘their 
performance in some areas left much to be 
desired In many cases their supervision and 
control was found to be inadequate and slip¬ 
shod” (Utiector ol Census Operations 1984 
56] Therefore, ‘ it was thought desirable to 
create one additional level of supervision in 
the form of zonal officers” [Director of Census 
Operations 1984 $6] Theexpenenceof the 
director of census office was that his new 
tier of supervisors “proved to be invaluable” 
(Director of Census Operations 1984 57] 

As the extended de facto system of 
collecting census data is followed in India, 
the census enumerators were accordingly 
instructed Enumerators were a^ed to collect 
inframatton from those persons who (1) 
stayed in the household during the entire 
period of enumeration, (2) normally reside 
in the household but not residing m the tune 
of interview, (3) normally reside in the 
household and are expected to return before 
February 28,1981, and (4) visitors who are 
away ftom dieir usual (dace of residence 
during the enumeration period In his 
discussions on the applicatelity of the 


fdno system to Indian condibbns, Jam (1976) 
observed that the above instructions may not 
be followed by enumerators An enumerator 
obtains the data from an available person ot 
the household who may not know the exact 
dates ot amvals and departures of household 
members To lake into account births, deaths 
and mijpatitm of persons in a household 
since the time of interview the enumerators 
woe asked to revisit from March I toMarch 5, 
1981 all the households they had enumei alcd 
However the enumerators were unclear 
regardingenumerationofvisitors Thesurvey 
showed that visitors were often excluded 
from enumeration Intheindiansocietywhcre 
km relationship is strong, a household is 
frequently visit^byrclativcs Anyteremony, 
religious or otherwise in a household is 
attended by relatives from other geographical 
areas An enumerator who took the trouble 
ot collecting the particulars of visitors faced 
the problem of not knowing how long they 
would stay in the household 
The slips (reproduced in appendix) used 
in the 1981 Census were single individual 
questionnaire that contained data tor only 
one person The questions were arranged m 
block form and the slips were printed in blue 
ink Intormation I or ca^ person in the country 
was iccordedonihcuniversal individual slip 
Unlike some other stales in Maharashtra the 
sample individual slip pnntcd on the revet sc 
side ot the universal slip was also canvassed 
lor the entire population ol the state 1o 
collect the data census enumerators in 
addition to (he slips earned an authonty card 
which served to identify him/her as one ul 
Ihe census personnel Yel these cards did not 
facilitate data col lection on some parts ol ihc 
city The surveyed cnumcratois mentioned 
that residents in certain localities wctc 
suspicious ol strangers knocking at then 
doors and were wary ot answeiing their 
questions Bombay newspapeis contain from 
lime to time, reports of house-breaking and 
residents arc usually cautious in opening the 
doors ot their house for unfamiliar persons 
Despite the publicity ot the census ‘(t)hcre 
were complaints fropi the enumerators that 
in certain localities and aieas people were 
not CO operating as they should have' 
(Director of Census Operations 1981 711 
and persons "showed apathy towards the 
census and even got rough uith the 
enumerators" [DirectorofCensusOperations 
1984 72] While in some parts ot Bombay 
Ihe residents co-opes'ated with the enume 
rators, enumerators in other areas recounted 
the barriers they had to cross In one such 
instance, an enumerator sought the help of 
the social worker of the area Police assisted 
another enumerator to complete the work 
In certain slum areas of Bombay such 
difficulties did not occur An enumerator 
woiking m a slum area reported no problems 
in terms ofco-operaUon from the respondents 
Instead realising th4t the enumerator was a 


goveninfelb4iBs^ee*%l8PMtem rasMteMs 
appealed to him for electricity connections 
Some enumerators had to lace demahclsi 
tor employmcni Moreover, most of the 
interviews were conducted in the presence 
of group of persons Enumerators ratulled 
that, on several occasions, response to a 
question was obtained from a third party 
onlooker 

For completing the slips emimeratortf 
approached the head ot a household It the 
head of the household was not available then 
enumerators looked lor a ‘responsible’ 
member ol the household Any person who 
could provide all the necessary information 
was relerred to as a responsible person of 
the household by the enumerators In case 
the census house was locked even after two 
visits, information was gathered from the 
neighbours Such cases however, were not 
many The interviews with some ot the 
enumerators nevertheless indicated the 
difficulty of identifying the head of a 
household Dunngthecourscol the interview, 
an enumerator described how she identified 
the head The head ol a household (or her 
was the first person listed on the ration card 
Lveiy household in Bombay (and in the 
country) possesses a ration card which 
functions as an identity card lor the purchase, 
at reasonable prices of tiMidgrains distnbuied 
through fair price shops Rationing was 
introduced in Bombay in 1966 (Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting 1967) arid 
even though the torxigrain situations m the 
country has improved households continyte 
lo maintain s alid ration cards Those persons 
who do nut puichase tuudgrains It om the fair 
price shops find the card useful tor other 
re.isons Foi example cixiking gas tacihties 
arc available only toi those who can produce 
a ration card 

To determine i( a particular group of 
pci sons were excluded from enumeration we 
specifically enquired how each enumerator 
accounicd for domestic servants Very few 
enumerators had difficulty with this category 
ol (lersons Those servants living in the 
household were only included as members 
ol die household In some households the 
respondents had insisted that enumerators 
omit the scivanis as they were not lamily 
members The iollowing is a typical 
expenem e While interviewing a headot the 
household, an enumerator loumt that the 
servant was sleeping undera staircase located 
outside but attached to the house When she 
began asking tor inlormaiion about (Ite 
servant, the bead of the household objected 
and she had to exclude the servant from 
enumeration 

Another feature ot the survey was that an 
enumerator was shown both the umversdt* 
and sample-individual slip and asked to 
recount the process by which informatton 
was collected for each item on the slips. The 
first Item on the universal-individual slifrrs 
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ApfGNUM Picuim: The 1981 PoniufioN Cemsus QumnoNNAmBs 


Ccmtis «f India 1981; ImUvMnal SKp (Univcnal) 

lA>ciittM> Code.( 

I Name... 


Pad No. 

Slip No. 

) SI. No. of Household ( ] 


2 Relaiionahip to head. 


3 Male (II/Female (2). 

4 Age. 

4 Manial status. 

6 Mother longue. 


7 Two other languages known 


8 Religion. 


9 Whether SC (Dor ST(2). 

10 Name of caste/trihe. 


11 Literate (I yilliterale (2). 

12 Educational attainment... 


13 Attending school/college. Yes (D/No(2)l 


Yes 

I4A Ytorkedany ttmcatalllastyear’'.. 

No (H/ST/D/R/B/I/O) 

I4B If yes in I4A. did you work for major pan of last year? Yes (D/No (2). 

Yes in I4B (C/AL/HHI/OW) 

I.5A Main activity la.si year? . . 

No in I4B (H«TAVR/B/l/0) 

If HHI/OW in I.SA 


□ 

□ 

□ 


(I) Name of establishment. 

lii) lle.scnption of work. 

(Ill) Nature of industry, trade or service 


(iv) Class of workers. 

I4B Yes-Any other work any time la.st year’’ Yes (C/AL/HHI/UW)/No 

15B_ : _-_ 

I4B No-Work done any tune last year? (C/AL/HHIA)W) 

If HHI/OW in I.SB 

(I) Name of establishment. 

(ii) Desenption of woik. 

(Ill) Nature of industry, trade or service. 

(ivi Class of worker. 

16 If No 111 14A or I4B. seeking/available for work? Ye.s (1 )/No (2). 



CemuKof India 1981; Individual Klip (Sample) 


1 Birthplace 

(a) Place ol birth . 

(b) Rural (l)/Uiban (2). 

(c) PiHtnct . 

Id) Staic/Coumry. 

2 La.st residence 
. (a) Place of last residence. . 

(b) Rural (D/Urban (2) 

(c) District. 

(4) Stam/Country. 

.1 Reasons lor migration from place 
of last residence ((?ude)* 

4 Duration of residence ai the village 
or kiwn of enumeration 


5 For all ever-moiricd women only., 
(a) Age at mamage. 


(b) 


□ 


Number of children surviving at present 

n 


Male LJ Female 


D Total D 


(c) Number of children ever bom alive 


Male 


□ 


Female 


□ 


Total Q 


For currently manied women only 
Any child boro alive during 
lost one year... 


..□ 


* Employment (I) Education (2) Family moved (3) Mamage (4) Odiers f.5) 


name of the individual. Resptmdems, on the* 
whole, did not hesitate to reveal the names 
of their household members. Nonetheless, 
the survey brought to light an interesting 
exami^ of the influence of environment on 
response. In households wheietbe responsible 
member was a married woman, enumerators 
encountered theproblem of eliciting the name 
of her husband. Though an Indian woman 
is aware of her husband's name, when it 
comes toutteranceof the name of her husband 
she is bashful. On the other hand, the 
environment at the same time ensured 
unconstrained answers to the second item, 
relationship to head. None of the enumerators 
mentioned any problem regarding the 
individual's relation.ship to head of the 
household. 

Age tsan important parameterinpopulation 
studies and any student of this discipline can 
explain the unsatisfactory nature of data on 
age in developing counines. The census 
enumerators employed variou.v means to 
ascxitain an individual's age. When the age 
of a person was mn known, enumerators 
estimated it by the historical-calendar 
approach. Significant historical events at the 
time of an individual's birth suggest an 
approximate age. Very often a hirth could 
not be precisely asstwiated with an event of 
national or local significance.'' A general 
practice among the enumerators was to record 
the age data contained in ration cards. A 
ration card includes, among other things, 
names of the persons in households, their 
ages and relationship to the applicant While 
it is not clear how the age fur the purpose 
of obtaining a ration card is decide^, the age 
on it, however, is the age at the time of 
registration. Enumerators did not realise this 
and if the ages on a ration card are the true 
ages they supplied the census office deflated 
ages and the extent of error is the number 
of years since the registration of a ration card. 
As rationing is based on consumer units it 
is not unlikely that for some young members 
of a household their ages may have been 
inflated. Furthermore, 'ghost' (unauthorised) 
ration cards are common in the country. 
Using ration cards to note the ages of 
household members undoubtedly produces 
defective age data." There are other reasons 
for the inferior quality of data on age. 
Enumerators also mentioned that ttey could 
estimate age “by looking at the fdiysicai 
qualities of an individual”.'* We were sur¬ 
prised to learn that these enumerators did not 
even exfdure the possibility of respondents 
knowing the ages. Persons who were 'looking 
old' were invariably either 60 or 63 years 
and which of these two ages an enumerator 
wrote on the slip depended on his/her 
'mood'.*' The age data collected by the 
ctmsus enumentofs is nuiidy a product of 
gtiess work. 

In countries whoe the level of literacy 
is low, ignorance of age is a common 
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phenomenon The emimeniton were in a 
predicament how to coHect age data from 
persons whocannot provide the intormation? 
rhe enumerators argued that for persons 
who have no knowledge oi their age, a logical 
approach is lo inteir their ages from any 
r^ily available source And ration cards 
provedusefultorcollcctingthedaia Relating 
births to histoncal events was at best an 
approximate method, they preferred to deduce 
the ages oi respondents l^unieraiors,onthe 
other hand, uteeived that educated persons 
were as a matter of course aware ot their 
ages In spite oftheir knowledge oi age some 
respondents with school and college degree 
were not prepared to tell enumeratois their 
ages An enumerator recalled an incKtent 
with a Christian woman who was the head 
mistress of a school She rrfused to reveal 
her age and queried why should age be 
asked in the census' The exasperated 
enumerator approximated hcrageas 15 years 
C Icarty related to age is age at mainage 
an Item appealing on the sample-individual 
slip both age and age at marriage belong to 
the Si me latcgory as tar as enumeration is 
concerned When a married woman did not 
know her age at mainage enumeratois 
c alculatcd it troni answers to complementary 
questions Tlic duiation between marriage 
and first birth and current age of the eldest 
child indicates age at maniagc In contrast 
lew ot the sampled enumeraloi s i epoi ted that 
■hey entered on the slip any age th<ii they 
thoughtwasappinpnate Anenumeraten who 
disiegirded the question on age at marnage 
unequivcKally mcniioivd I person illy do 
not like to ask sui h things 
Acc ording to the instructions enumeiators 
weic icquii ed to collec t data on age at numage 
iromcvei mamed women The marital status 
ot a person was recorded by the enumerators 
m an unconventional manner The manual 
lor enumerators clearly spells out the tout 
ta'egones normally used in population 
censuses never mat tied currently mamed 
widowed and separated or divorced 
Nevertheless with the exception ot a couple 
ot enumerators the enumerators considered 
only two types oi persons either unmained 
or mamed Persons mamed at least once, 
including those who lost their spouse 
separated or divorced were entered on the 
shponly as mamed without any <]ualittcatton 
Never married persons were listed as 
unmarried As in the training sessions, 
enumerators cejuated currently mamed with 
recently mamed When asked about who 
compose ever married persons enumerators 
confidently described it as currently mamed 
An interviewer who enumerated two wives 
tor one man, classified one wife as mamed 
and the other as unmarried The reason given 
tor this was that he did not know it the second 
wife was living with the man Respondents 
were also besttanng to furnish the mantal 
status of girls especially those in the 


mamagedsleages Anothermale enumerator 
retied upon such clues as whether a girt had 
a 'bindi* on the forehead, if she did haveone 
he would probe her marital status 
Enumerators also came across lathers who 
insisted that they record their divorced 
daughter s mantal status as mamed In one 
such household the daughter asked ihc 
enumerator inspiteofhertather sinsistencc 
to note her mantal status as unmamed 
In a country like India where leligious 
faiths aie puisued with lervour it may be 
expected that collection of data on religion 
oi a person is not ditticult It may be so 
Enumerators however, used dittereni 
methods tor obtaining this information An 
enumerator identified the religion ot a person 
by his/her name in case an enumeration area 
consisted ot families belonging to one 
religion the enumerators listed that religion 
tor dll individuals without asking the 
respondents Some lespondents mistook 
religion lorn itionality and icportcd that they 
were Indians which was promptly cut reeled 
When the interviewees were contused with 
icgard to then leliginn enumerators 
determined the religion by asking them it 
iheyvisiicd torcxamplc a temple or mosque 
Unlike theses interviewees many respondents 
demanded that enumeiatois make a dLlitlc*’d 
note of then icligion 
Ever sincecducalional and staff pi ef ere nccs 
were given lor scheduled castes and tribes 
persons tromceitainothei castes have pressed 
the govcmnicnl lo recognise tlieir caste is 
a scheduled c isle/lnbc As the census is 
conducted by the government some 
respondents considered it as a means to 
legitimise the change in their caste status " 
To determine if a respondeiu is a membei 
ot scheduled caste, enumerators earned an 
otiicial list ot all scheduled castes in the 
enumeration area Respondents residing in 
some area compelled the enumerators to list 
them as belonging to the scheduled casic 
community I he Maharashtra census office 
in Its repnti also disclosed that in a local 
area there was an organised move by some 
people to have Ihc caste ot their community 
recorded in a particular way IDiiector ot 
Census Opeiations 1984 611 
For the purpose of the census a literate 
was defined as a person who can both read 
and write with understanding in any 
language' {Ottice of the Registrar General 
and Census Commissioner nd 42) Though 
the manual ot instructions cautions 
enumerators that abiliti to sign does not 
satisfy the above entenon the surveyed 
enumerators c ategorised persons who could 
sign their names as literate An enumerator 
who worked lor the 1961 1971 and 1981 
Censjs mentioned that ‘according to the 
behas luur ol d person I can make out whether 
a person is literate 0 i illiterate’ It a person 
could speak English he/shc was tak«i as a 
literate For those who were literate, their 


educattonid qtiaitficatioiis were aacettained 
Enumerators ott«i tilled this item m termi 
ot the continuing class tor those enrolind 
in schools and higher institutes ot leammg 
instead ot completed class as mstructea 
to them 

The second pan of the universal sbp was 
devoted to economic activitybf an individual 
The reference period lor the questions on 
work was fixed as one year Rather than 
tollowed the one year period ot referenpis, 
interviewers frequently used ditierent 
reference periods Persons who were 
employed at the time ot interview even if 
they worked at any time duiing the previous 
year, were record^ by an enumerator as not 
working The main activity ot a person was 
that in which hc/she woiked fur mator part 
ot the year A section of Ihc surveyed 
enumerators observed this census defintlion 
tor mam activity hut an equal number ot the 
enumerators identified mam activity on (he 
basis ot earnings It a peisoii earns more 
money in one activity (compared with other 
economic activities) then that activity m the 
ma|or activity The enumerators mentioned 
that respondents were unwilling to repon iIk 
details ot their work and suggest^ theu' 
economic activity he recorded as piivate 
business Secondary work was rarely 
reported by respondents Government 
employees engaged in other economic 
acti vines denied having woiked loran« other 
cmplovei Whereas men were routinely 
asked about their economic acitsity women 
were customarily excluded A male enume- 
I ator admitted that he usuailv did not enquire 
the economic activity of a woman and 
assumed all women to be housewives * 

Turning lo the sample slip Ihc experience 
ol the enumerator showed that olclet mem¬ 
bei s of the society could not furnish 
infoimalton on then place ol binh Whether 
the place ot biith was an urbaii or rural area 
could not be established by the respondents 
They recalled only the district and state in 
whic h the birth occui red Those residents ot 
Bombay who migrated to the city many years 
ago had ditf iculty in iccollectmg their place 
ot last residence During the survey w c found 
that enumerators wcic unaware ot the 
importance ol the place ot last residence 
question In case of persons who spoke 
Marathi enumerators Hlled die space next to 
place ot last rcstdence on the slip as Bombay 
The common reason tor migration to Bombay 
were partition ot the country into India and 
Pakistanatthetimeofindependence marnage 
and employment but the numbet ol years a 
respondent lived in Bombav was difficult tor 
the enumeratois to detcimine 

The two concepts that pu/Zled the 
enumerators were children surviving and 
childreneverhorn Asthcdifiercncebetween 
these two coiKcqit s was nm readily pereeived, 
enumerators with a few exceptions, seldom 
asked respondents for the information A 
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general practice among the enumerdtors was 
todetenmne the number (tfchildrenawomen 
hiid and record this number against both 
children surviving and children ever bom 
aiivi A couple ol enumerators suggested 
that only one ol these should be indutted in 
the questionnaire as they unnecessanly had 
to «nte the same number twice While 
conducting the survey, persons interviewed 
were in tact curious about the dificrence 
between the two concepts Those lensus 
enumeiators who attempted to collect 
intormation on both children surviving and 
ever bom found respondents were tioubled 
by their questions and disinclined to report 
child deaths A birth in the last year was 
instinctively recorded by enumcralois lor 
they had also tilled in a separate slip toi 
inianis in the household The enumerators 
seldom probed tor births that died during the 
pieceding year 

The surviy also attempted to seek 
intormation on the u\ erall impicssions ot the 
cnumeralurstnwardsccnsuswork A maionty 
Ot the enumerators were ol the opinion that 
the population census should not be con 
ducted in India ‘It is ol no use and just a 
waste of time and mnnev I lie importance 
of a population census was not it all clear 
to them According to an cnumciator 
inloiinalion on the total population ol the 
country and its sex composition were 
sutticicnt lor eccmuniic planning while data 
on age marital status leligion caste and 
olhei characienslics were ot no use The 
puipose for which data on child deaths is 
coticcled was a mystciy to the enumerators 
An cnumcraloi s reaction to the question of 
child death was why should we collect 
intoimation about them' We should be 
t-oncemed only with those (children) who 
are surviving Similarly the need lor data 
on place ot last residence was questioned hy 
another enumerator especially because ot Ihe 
practice ol women going lo then mother s 
place loi dcliveiy The othei suggestions 
were lo exclude age and economic activity 
as the intoi malum reported is not true A 
sentimcni shared bv almost all the enume 
rators was that neither the concessionary 
leave gianted nor the honoraiiuni paid 
was adequate to carry out ar through |oh ot 
the census 

IV 

Discussion 

A population census in India is a remai 
kahic organisational and adininisiralisc 
achievement 1hcto opeiaiumolthceentral 
state .uid icKal goveiiimenis is an example 
tor the country to be puiud ot rhe planning 
lor a census and its operation despite the 
insurmountable nature ol problems, i s e amed 
out with exceptional cMiciency Ihc 
compulation ol population totals and oihel 
data in a short penixJ ot time lellccis the 


expertise of Ihe staff of the office ot the 
Registrar General and censuncommissioner 
AsthiscxperttM; wasbuilt upon theexpenence 
gained over a number ol censuses m the 
country, the census ollice have evolved 
various techniques to oveaome the ever* 
present hurdles Each census is a rermement 
over the previous census and the census 
oftlccsconstantly strive toimprovecollection 
ol the data 

The survey ot census enumerators revealed 
how the census organisation was assisting 
enumerators to smcmthly perform the job ot 
gathenng data None ol the enumeiators 
mentioned problems in connection with 
travelling to the place of enumeration area 
1 hecnumctalors wcieassignedcnumciation 
atca close to their place ot residence The 
instructions manual was printed in both 
English and the local language Some ot tnc 
surveyed enumerators prelerrcd the Maiatlii 
version ot the manOal Moreover the survey 
showed that the sex ol the enumerator was 
not a serious impediment in the data 
collection tcmale enumerators did not refer 
to any problems specific to them 

fhe survey on which this paper is based 
was conducted nearly live ye irs attci census 
enumeration A reasonable question is 
whether the enumerators remember what 
happened five ycais ago While we cannot 
present a sat ist ac lory answer tor thi s question 
some ol Ihe enumerators did mention dunng 
the survey that they could nut remember ho\c 
data toi particular questions were collected 
However Ihe responses we obtained clearly 
indicate that enumerators recalled most ot 
the intoimation without difiiculty An 
advantage ot conducting the survey in I9K6 
was that must ot Ihe enumerators tumished 
the intormation without the tear Ot accusations 
ol their wrong doings Though the survey 
tcvcalcd micicsiing aspects ot data collec tion 
in the census Ihe survey interviews cannot 
Vicki usetui inlormalion such as third party 
responses and recording errors For 
examining such cirors tape recordings ol 
enumeration can be utilised 

1-or the suivcy we planned to intei view all 
the poisons in the government office who 
worked as enumerators In that office S2 
persons were appointed lor census work As 
some ot these persons had retired irans- 
terred or reluscd iniciviek^ the number ot 
cnumcratoi in our survey was only 2K A 
gcncialisation ot the results on the basis ot 
these inicivicws will of course be mis¬ 
leading fhe survey’s aim was not lo provide 
generalisations but rather toexpinre the mOure 
III errors generated in the process of data 
collection Perhaps a extensive survey ot 
enumerators in both urban and rural areas 
may result in a better understanding ot the 
ei mrs The problems ol enumerators in urban 
areas arc somewhat diltcrent than those in 
ruial areas For urban areas Ihe post 
enumeiaiion check tor 1981 Census ot India 


showed a higha net omission rate oSVI'i 
per 1.000 enumerated persons compared 
with 13 8 in rural areas [Office ot the 
Registrar General and Census Commis¬ 
sioner I983| Some of the census data for 
rural areas may contain fewer errors, the 
enumeiators in rural areas are better infoimed 
about theirrespondenis Still theenvironment. 
enumerator and respondent charactenstics 
and contextual faaors may comnbute to 
measurement errors 

One ot the suggestions to improve the 
quality of census data in India centres on the 
amount ol honoranum tor all the worii 
performed by enumerators The First Data 
Users Conference discussed this subject and 
the disc ussions undet score the need lo balance 
the amount ot honoranum with Ihe available 
resources The census office tixed it at Rs 
100 per enumerator The enumeiators we 
interviewed mentioned that this amount was 
not commensurate with the work expected 
to them The enumerators also referred to the 
leave granted for census duty Instead ol 
leave tor halt a day they prefer leave loi the 
whole day tor thc7 waste considerable time 
in travelling to the oltice and then to the 
enumeration area which is not tat tram thi ii 
residence Because the enumerators for the 
census are selected tiom among those already 
inempioyment and consequently then regular 
work IS allected it has been proposed to 
employ students as enumerators (Bardhan 
I OKS I As there was no other major souice 
ot manpowei enumeiation lot the 1971 
Census ol Hong Kong secondary schtwl 
students were employed I Lee I97S Census 
and Statistics Departinem 1986] The census 
ottue ot that countiy initially exixinemc-d 
some ditticully which was soon remedied 
Use of students are unemployed persons as 
census enumerators needs a detailed 
discussion'' A related issue in this context 
is that of disciplinary control over enume 
rators In the present system ot recruiting 
enumerators it is not possible for the census 
authonttes to take action against negligent 
enumerators Census officials have occa¬ 
sionally come across enumerators tabncating 
intormation but have little or no ccmtrol 
[Mahatme 1988] 

A significant element ol data collection is 
the structural factors A re-cxamination ol 
not only the method ot enumeration but the 
contents of census questionnaire can lead lo 
improvement in the quality ot data 
Enumerating the population on the basis of 
de jure rather than ^ fat to method perhaps 
results in a better counting of the population 
Information on questions that are difficult to 
comprehend by enumerators i an be collected 
in sample surveys (7 intensive training ol 
tew selected enumerators Jain (1970) 
mentions the difficulties ot collecting dua 
on economic activity and suggests that 
secondary woik,forexanq}ie,“is best handled 
in small-scale sample surveys, where the 
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sufa!)ect can be studied in depth wHh better 
relijdjdity” (p 115). To detemnine which 
questions are more suitable for sample 
(surveys, pr^estingof the questionnaire under 
actual enumeration conditions is necessary. 
At the lime of pretesting, interviewers should 
be encouraged to assess the common pro¬ 
blems faced by respondents in providing 
informatkm and to suggest the requited 
changes.^ Improvement in the training of 
enumerators, especially taking into conside¬ 
ration enumerators’ accustomed usage, is 
absolutely essential. Such training should 
underscore the importance of minimising the 
subjective component unwittingly imrtxiuced 
by enumerators. By completing census 
scheduled under actual Ttcld conditions - 
instead of one or two practice interview 
sessions in the class room - with the super¬ 
vision of census officials enumerators will 
realise their mistake. As a part of the training 
programme the trainers .should emphasise 
the need tor a population census and the use 
of each item on the questionnaire. 
Improvement in other structural factors arc 
also necessary for collecting reliable and 
valid data. For instance, the instruction's 
manual can be rearranged such that reference 
to a particular item is not complicated. The 
training of supervisors should be more 
rigorou.s than an independent enumerator’s 
training to ensure^ better enumeration. An 
extensive publicity campaign can promote 
respondents' co-operation. 

Another important area that has been 
overlooked is that of quality control. In the 
19H1 Census, quality control was introduced 
dunng coding of the data tor a few urban 
areas (Office of ihe Registrar General and 
Census Commissioner I9}t4j. In addition to 
extending the quality control for cixiing. 


part of enumerators. A tehswi is eonddcted 
under severcconstraints anderrors are bound 
to occur but they can be minimised, if not 
altogether elimirrated. The survey of 1981 
enumerators carried out on a very limited 
scale and discussed in this paper has revealed 
how some errors were committed in the 
enumeration phase of the census. Action to 
rectify such errors lies mwnly in imp-oving 
the form and content of census individual 
slips by necessary pretesas as also in improving 
the understanding of enumerators and their 
appreciation of the various items on the slips. 
While post enumeration surveys arcdesigried 
to introduce a correction factor in the census 
data collected, a post census survey of 
enumerators can help in interpreti ng the scope 
ot error in qualitative terms particularly in 
respect to the characleri.stics of the population. 
vNo census is completely accurate, yet 
practically none is completely worthless. 
Information known to be defective often 
yields useful knowledge” [Davis l%7J. 

V 

Postscript 

In 1991. like the second year of every 
decade, a count of all the people residing in 
India was conducted by the Otiicc o! the regist¬ 
rar general and census commis.sioner. The 
actual listing of the people look place from 
February 9 to March 5 with the rel'crcnce date 
of March I. A provisional estimate shows 
that the population of the country is 844 
million. About 1.8 million enumerators were 
involved m gathering relevant data. In the 
1991 Census there were two major innova- 
tuHts in the questions related to work. The first 
is to determine the number of' new entrants 
into the labour market. The second and more 


In adtUtiem to .dwenvitofffitot. 
factors discussed in die Context of 1^1.1 
Census have also influenced the respond,f 
and contributed to the error. In 
structural factors weresimilarto that in 
There were no major differences in the | 
operations. Because of the introduction cif | 
supplementary que.stions mentioned, llto l 
context in which the informatitm was gadiei^. i 
assumed furthcl^ importance. An improvist^ I 
study of the respondents in Delhi indicated I 
that unpaid family work of women was I 
seldom recorded. Though women had 4 
pertonned jobs that involved no payment for | 
the services, these women did not consider f 
it as work. Even when the work fetched so w | 
money, the respondents were reticent about f 
such work. An typical example is that where ^ 
women knit sweaters. Housewives in Delhi 
can be found making woollen sweaters 
their free time and the charges vary accurdtt^ | 
the .size and pattcm.s that arc knit. Yet This <! 
activity was not reported to the enumerators ; ‘ 
as this was not ‘proper work’ in the view 
of respondents. There were other instances f 
when these types of work were 
enumerated. Enumerators, on then part, -': 
could not explain in detail the ittcaning of 
unpaid or part time work. When the results I; 
of the census enumeration are published. % 
will be interesting to examine the nature of | 
such errors. |.; 

Notes 

f 

(The author is grateful to ,S Raghavaebari amt 
A W Mahalmc for their comments. We also tlkey 
to thank Usha Ram ftw her help m collecting the I' 
infaTmaiion.] « 

I Population of the stale of Assam, estiina(ed ,v 
around 20 million, is excluded tram the figure 
as a census was not conducted in that state 


census data can promptly be corrected by importanimodification, which was reluctantly 
installing quality control checks in the introduced in the last stages, is unpaid work 
enumerationpha'seofthecensus.’'Thcseand of women on farm or family enterprises, 
other checks entail an increase in the cost As in the 1981 Census, the 1991 Census 
o( a population census. But the costs can was preceded by preliminary ground work, 

objectively be balanced against the losses A significant improvement of the 1991 

due to errors [Hantten et al I953| and a Census enumeration was the belter publicity 

reconstructing of expenditure can improve of the census enumeration. The media was 

the data collected. For the 1981 population better utilised for informing the people 

census of India, the irrecoverable losses may regarding the importance of census work and 

have been avoided without excessive the residents, particularly those in urban areas, 

' additional expenditure. Ute effect of errors were aware that a population census will be 

introduced during the enumeration is to conducted. In spile of the usual prepara- 

restrictusageofpubiishedcensusdata.While tions, the environment dunng the census 
some errors reported in this paper prevent enumeration may have affected the process 

a meaningful examination of population of data collection. Due to the Gulf war, the 

characteristics, othererrors can be minimised census exercise did not receive as much 

by minor alterations in the data. As an attention as desired. Due to the di.sturbed 

example, for analysing the data on marital conditionsinthesiateofJammuandKashmir 
status a possibility is to consider only two the enumeration was postponed. There were 

categories: never maaried and ever married indications that the census may run into 

persons. Other published data can similarly problems in Assam with political groups 

be used. Hying to gain mileage out of it. ITie ongoing 

A census operation in vol vingenumeration Ram Janmabhoomt-Babri masjid debate may 

of the entire population along with data have instilled fear in respondents, especially 
collection on their basic characteristics those living in areas which have witnessed 
requires considerable care and effort on the communal trouble. 
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in 1981 > 

2 In Intlia, the canvasser indhod of enumeffi- ’’ f 
tion IS followed. 5 

.1 There are several studies that have examined ^ 
the effect of enuiiieniior ditTerences on data '' 
collection. Even a .selected list ot these stud- 
les can he long Sec. for example, Hansen.C 
el al (1961), Mahalanobis and Lahtri (1961) ;' 
and Bailer (1976). The subject of the present i, 
paper is, however, different from that of these 
studies ' '' 

4 For a detailed discussion of these problems 

sec Thompson et al (1982). V 

5 The concepts used m the framework tam :‘i 
further be analysed in terms of their aniece-'i, 
dent concepts. It is not the intention here to (' 
summari.se all the aspects of daui colteciio0'|, 
in social sciences but to suggest how the,it 
various pieces of data collection puzzle may ii'i 
fit together. 

6 The terms interviewer and interviewee canttt jp' 
replaced by enumerator and respondent 
respectively'without any other charts. We C; 
prefer interviewer and interviewee to exaipf^l 
ine measurement errors in general. 

7 The influence of •environment’ on research, 
is described in Peit (198.1). In her article, ftdl 
mentions respondent's suspicion of spontpfx,:'. 
but her diM'ussion is abom 'goiekeepeni'.jij^ 
sampling and other field problems.. liiK- 
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PiCUK Iweconsiderslipponandpemiissloo 
10 collect data a& exogenous to the fraine> 
woik 

8 As Elites (1961) states (a)mong the tngre 
dient of louitesy many can act as a 
detenant to obtaining useful and reliable 
(Urvey data and that others can fociltiaie the 
some process" (p 71) 

9 The presence of other persons at the time oi 
interview has been classified as clinical 
witnesses by Mitchell <1*1^1) 

10 The concept of error is discussed in 
O’Muircheartaigh (1982) 

11 These inierviewcrcharaclenstics lelci lo 1986 
At the nme of cnuineraiion theses i harjcier 
istics were somewhat diffeicnt but the difler 
ence do not afleci the analysis 

12 While the director ol Mahorishira census 
offite IS in charge oi technical guidance the 
executive health olficci in the inuiiictpal 
coipoiation is the c hicf census ol iiccr respun 
sible for collecting uncus data in Grcaicr 
Bombay 

II Fur details sec Director off ensus Operations 
(1984) pp4()VI 

14 The puipost of housetisling is lo obtain a 
rough idea of the sia of population which 
IS helpful in deiiiarcating iht junsdiclion ol 
the census ciiuineraiors 
14 In the census parlance those who aie in 
voivcd in boiiselisting arc labelled as 
housclisling cnumtralois and those who 
collect the data an u nsus enumerators In 
this paper the term cnuinaalois refers to 
census enumerators 

16 In other countries also recruitment of field 
stalfisadifficullproblun SccfnlandDmaboe 
(1964) 

17 FUr discnption of problems in determining 
age of respondents with the help of local 
event calendai sec Ahmad (1974) 

18 Rationing records have little application in 
demographic studies (Jam 1977) 

19 this IS a typical tendency anumg enumerators 
in developing countries (Seli/ei 1971} 

I 20 At ihc time of wnimg this paper age data 
lor Bombay was not published and it will be 
imeresiing lo exaiiiint the data for these ages 
21 Population censuses were olien used as a 
' means for changing caste status SeeSnnivas 

(1966) 

] 22 The mnuence of cultural values on data col 
lection regarding working women is desenbed 
) in Zurayk (1984) 

21 A discussion o( sources of interviewers is 
comatned m Wilson ind Aniisimng (1961) 
24 In this connection see Milra (1978) 

24 Application ol i(uality control m Indian cen 
suses isdcscribed inChakrahorty and Mulakar 
(1981) Also su Chcngrui (1984) 
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'sWorkinKer^a 


Interactioiis and Paradoxes 

Rachel Kumar 

Notwithstanding the various measurement shortcomings in existing secondary estimates, die pattern of falling female 
workforce participation rates in Kerala persists arul may well be a reflection of the real situation. This article examines 
various demographic, social and ecorumic factors which may have coraributed to the observed trends. 


AN intriguing feature of female labour force 
participation rates' (fWnt) in Kerala has 
been the consistent decline of the estimates 
over the past decades. In a society that is 
.well acknowledged as being favourable to 
women in various demographic and social 
spheres - all that has come to typically 
represoit what is now commonly known as 
the ‘Kerala Model' of development - this 
certainly demands closer scrutiny. 

There is, by now, widespread agreement 
that these tr^s are not the result of the 
census shortcomings in adequately capturing 
women’s work.' It is normally pointed out 
that the census estimates .sufferon two counts. 
First, because of its restricted definition of 
economic activity, fewer women ate counted 
as workers. Second, varying definitions over 
the years have made temporal-comparison 
difficult. With regard to the first argument, 
it must be noted that the latest census 
enumeration has made deliberate attempts 
to liberalise the definitions of 'work' by 
including unpaid family labour as economic 
activity. Despite this, the 1991 census 
enumeration has thrown up what seems to 
be a continuation of the earlier trends. 
Consider, for example, that female work 
participation rates formain workers increased 
' only from 12.76 in 1981 to I2.8S in 1991. 
This, in comparison to the increase in male 
WPR in the state from 41.04 to 44.24 and 
the all-India female Wm from 14.07 to 
16.48,can hardly beconsideredan ‘increase', 
and if anything only further reasserts the 
need to examine the factors underlying these 
estimates. 

Similarly, if standard, corrections' are 
applied to the WPRs to make them 
comparable over the decades, it will be seen 
that ,die estimates for Kerala alter only 
minimally, unlike the case of all-India 
(Table I). For Kerala, the estimates after 
comaion increase from 14.6 to 16.9 in the 
period 1971-91, while in tbecaseof all-India 
fWPRs dtis is higher, from 14.2 to 22.7. 
Additionally, the NSS data for the corres¬ 
ponding period indicates an ovmll fall in 
the partidpation rates. This is definitely 
suggesti ve of factors other than those rdated 
to measurement issues alone in explaining 
the declining trend of female work 
participation rates in Kerala. 

This papCT is aimed at examining some 
of the issues ondertying these observed 
trends. In wtidfottows, the paper consittets 


the various demographic factors that have 
accounted for changes in the population 
structure and its implications lor tte labour 
force. In the second Section, the impact of 
economic growth and structural changes on 
female work activity is examined. The paper 
ends by attempting to draw conclusions 
regarding the nature of interaction between 
the development process in Kerala and 
women's work activity. 

I 

Soda! Development and 
Workforce ^haviour 

It is well known that the outstanding 
features of Kerala’s developinental model 
has largely centred around demographic 
changes. Kerala’s entry into the second phase 
of the demographic transition m the late 
IS>60s [Krishnan 1976] was marked by a 
declining birth rate and fdling levels of 
mortality.' The birth rate had fallen from 
live births in 1966 to.around 26 in 1981 and 
further to 19 in 1990. The fall in birth rate 
was simultaneous with the decline in 
mortality rates. Infant mortality fell from 
120 (per thou.sand live births) in 1951-60 
to 35 in 1985 and 23 in 1990. General 
mortality levels had also fallen from the rate 
of 16.9 per thousand population to 6.4 in 
1985 and 5.9 in 1990. This combination of 
low birth rates and low death rates altered 
the population age structure so that the 
working age groups (15-59) showed much 
higher rates of growth than the non-working 
age groups comprised of the 0-14 and 60+ 
ages. Apart from general mortality and infant 
mortality levels, it was also significant that 
death rates among women were perceptibly 
lowered especially in the ages 25-59 
[Krishnan 1976]. Thus, by the dawn of the 
1980s the population had become 'middle 
thick’. Bloom and Freeman (1986) provide 
an analytical framework to explore the 
principal linkages between labour supply 
and nature of population growth. They 
elucidctte three main points of interaction; 

(a) It is postulated that changes in the 
sriuctureofthepopulalion affect 'potential' 
supply of labour always with a lag. The 
length of lag varies and depends on the 
reasons underlying the growth. An 
acceleration due to net in-migration, for 
example, will have an immediate effect on 
the labour force. Hds is so since if is usually 


in the economically active ages that (he 
propensity to migrate is high, and this would 
mean a sudden increa.se in the labour supply 
in the recipient country. Similarly, 
outmigration will have an immediate negative 
effect on the number of people in the labour 
force of the donor country. 

A net increase in papulation as a result 
of high fertility, on the other hand, would 
mean a time gap of 10-15 years (if the 
economically active ages are between 15-59) 
before the effects of this increase arc realised 
in the labourforcc. and will probably requite 
20-25 years for the additions to have a 
substantial effect on the labour force. 

(b) Similarly, the impact of changes in 
both fertility arid mortality have differential 
implications for the structure ot the labour 
force. Increase in population as a result of 
increa.scd fertility will result in a more steeply 
sloped age distnbution (that is. a distribution 
that is more concentrated in the early ages) 
accompanied with a higher dependency 
burden. Contrarily, if the same increase was 
due to reduction in mortality, the effect on 
the labour force would be different. The 
impact of mortality would depend on whidt 
ages the reduction is most protuntnccd. In 
high mortality populations, a number of 
deaths is normally due to infant and child 
deaths and reduction of mortality in such a 
population would have the same effect as 
an increase in fertility. This would in turn 
have a long-term impact on the labour force, 
if the cause of death affected all ages equally, 
a reduction of mortality in this case would 
likewise be felt at all points on the age 
distribution with an imm«liate effect on the 
labour force ages. 

Based on this framework, the nature of 
influence of population factors on thelabour 
force in Kerala may be as hyprtfhciiised 
below. It is known that high levels of fertility 
prevailed in the period beftHe the 60s. Birth 
rates were 38.9 per l(X)0 in 1951 compared 
to 22.9 per 1000 in 1961. iliis high fertility 
would have a lag effect on the sixe of the 
labour force. By the 1980s. this would have 
led to a higjh proportion of the age group 
20-24, In fact, this age-^up comprised 8.4 
percent of the total population (8.1 for males 
and 8.8 for females) in 1961. In 1981, this 
proportion alone had risen to 10.2 (lO.Q for 
mates and 10.5 for lemaies). They are in fact 
the .survivors of the 0-4 cohort of 1961. It 
is significant that it is only in this age group 
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that wch a sharp increase ts evident In the 
subsequent ages (i e 2S>29, 30-34) the 
increase has been relatively less pronounced * 
The second vital component of population 
„ ow8i IS the reduction in mortality rates 
As we have seen, child and infant mortality 
have been contained considerably and this 
as already noted, will have the same cttect 
as an increase in fertility Since the mortality 
decline in Kerala was followed almost 
simultaneously by a fall in fertility latcs the 
impact on the lab^r foae would have been 
as disc ussed above However, the important 
feature of general mortality decline is the 
diamatir tall in female moitality in the age 
group 20 39 after 1970 which would, no 
doubt have an immediate effect on female 
labour force The above intci actions may be 
schematically represented (Diagram I) 

The subsequent redistribution of 
population among the vanous age groups 
may be clearly seen in the declining 
‘dependency ratio lor the three decades' 
Ilic dependency ratio has been declining 
equally loi males and females from nearly 
094 in 1961 to 0 73 in 1981 The fall in 
dependency ratio indicative of the pressure 
on the working age groups has been 
noticeably higher for women than men In 
case ot males the ratio has fallen from 0 97 
to 0 74 whereas toi women the dependency 
ratio declined from I 05 to 0 72 I he tower 
the dependency ratio the higher is the 
propoiiion of productive age groups 
The rcdistribuiion of popufatiun as a 
result of changing fcrtifity and mortafity can 
affect not only the stmeture ot the labour 
forte hut also the estimates ot woiktone 
participation derived from the number ot 
people in the workforce The wuikloicc 
participation rate is a ratio of the total 
number ot workers to the total population 
It the population is so skewed as to have 
a high concentration ot 0 15 ages of which 
none 01 only a lew pcuticipatc in the work 
force the ratio would appear lower than if 
ought to be simply because the sheer hulk 
of the population is in the non working ige 
groups Several authors |c g Sen I9gt 12 
Ainhannivai 1975 345 564] have pointed 
out that 1 shift in the age structuic of the 
population towards the younger ages «l 5) 
would have the natural tendem y to reduce 
the crude pirticipation rate In (act Sen 
hypothesises that the skewed distribution 
may he paitially responsible for declining 
worker participation i ate in the counii y sine c 
the turn of the lentuiy According to the 
1981 census figures the crude WPR for 
males in Kerala was 44 2 per cent but this 
went up to 72 04 per cent if the 15 59 ages 
alone were considered For women the 
increase was not quite as sharp - Irom 16 6 
pel cent to 26 3 pei cent 
To a‘capUulateandsumm.msc in Kerala 
pppulabon changes have had a two-lpld 
mppacton the labour force On the one hand 


It IS ‘illusory’ in that it altars the estimate 
ofiidxHirtorceparttcipauon However,here, 
thereisareal implication because the ^wth 
has been pnmanlyamongjob seekers While 
this impart has been universal it is the 
female labour force that has been more 
affected by these changes 
1 here IS a third effect that anscs out ot 
changes in population characteristics which 
IS behavioural' in its influence on the labour 
force Bloom and Freeman 11986] note that 
in most high tcitility populations (particularly 
developing countries) female labour force 
participation rates are tow as child-beanng 
and rearing makes it impossible tor them to 
enter the labour force Lowenng of fertility 
could make them more available for entry 
into economic activity and thereby raise the 
participation latc in the \vorktorcc 
In Kerala lowering of fertility has gone 
hand in-hand with increasing ot age at 
marriage imprtwed literacy nsc in use of 
contraceptives appropnate spacing between 
births and greater expectancy of life This 
has in turn meant an overall impact on the 
female life l>cIc (Diagram 2) Not only has 
a woman s biological life been iltcrcd the 
attendant social patterns h ivc been also duly 
shaped With (he number of children lower 
and reproductive intcrvalsshortcr the length 
of (he working period is increased Bv 1981 
most ol the major events of the life cycle 
had been crammed into the ages 20 26 
allowing gieatcr Ilexihility tor entry of 
womtn into the workforce 


These chaqges appear to have been 
matched by a ‘withngness’ or ‘desire’ to 
enter labour activity Although this has not 
been reflected in increased participafton 
rates, a study of unemployment rates would 
provide an indication ot the changing per- 
c eptions of labour force entry All sources 
of unemployment estimates indicate 
increases regardless of sex The number of 
female ‘unemployed' has increased irom 
35 209 in 1961 to 4,10,410 in 1981,* and 
male unemployed gone up from 7,332 in 
1961 to 8 00 573 in 1981 While in actual 
numbcis, male unemployed outnumber 
female the rate of growth in unemployed 
women is greater The increase in the 
proportions ol unemployed males during 
1961-81 had gone up by the rate ol 2 5 per 
cent while female unemployment tor (he 
same period had increased by 6 7 per cent 
The estimated peicentage of unemployed 
according to the NSS also point to increased 
pressure from unemployed females in 
Kerala as compared to males and women 
elsewhere in the country (Table 2) 

It may also he noted (hat (he pattern ot 
entry and exit from the laboir tone is 
indicative ot the influence ot changing life 
cyclepattemsonlabourfoue ictivity table 
3 clearly shows the response evinced b> 
women to then changed situation 
The table points to a shift in the distribution 
ot unemployed me n and women The I argest 
shifts have been in the age gioups 15 19 
20 24 and 25 29 Then* has been in increase 


TsMcr I Ail India Fimaii WoKKinuct PAKH<iPAiioNKAiis(BtH>iti and Aitfk ( okrkiios) 


( ensus 


Before 

"|99I 

1961 

Aflei 


1961 

1971 

1981 

1971* 

1981 

1991 “ 

India 









Total 

28 0 

159 

14 1 

16 8 

28 0 

14 2 

19 8 - 

22 7 

Ruial 

51 4 

154 

16 5 

19 1 

51 4 

n8 

25 1 

27 2 

Urtun 

II 1 

66 

7 5 

86 

" ' . 

7 1 

85 

97 

Kerala 









lotal 

19 7 

ns 

128 

129 

197 

146 

166 

169 

Rural 

209 

14 1 

ns 

ns 

20 9 

152 

177 

17 9 

Urban 

no 

10 4 

96 

II 2 

no 

II 2 

117 

140 

NSS 

27lh(l972 75) 

52nd (1978) 


58th (1985) 

Rural 


59 5 



464 


5S0 

Utban 


21 5 



52 5 


24 5 


Note * Includes Main Workers plus those with Secondary Activiiv in I97I SeeMitraetal [I9g0j 

p26 

Simms (‘oinpuled from the Centuc (ndui General Economic Tables 1961 1971 1981 1991 
Nayyar|l984] and Stinekshima vvious issues 


Tabcf 2 LsriMAiSo PeactNiAca. oi Unlmplovsu to Totai Persons in Labour roRCfe 


Year 


Kerala 



India 


Rural 

_Urban_ 

_Rural __ 

Urban 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

1972 75 

25 8 

29 ! 

22 4 

25 0 

75 

128 

80 

14 5 

1977 78 

26 5 

51 0 

25 2 

25 5 

74 

ro2 

90 

13 9 

1985 

24 8 

51 1 

226 


80 

104 

92 

121 


Sounei Based on 27th 52 ikI and 58th Rounds of NSS (Quoted from Women in Kerala 1989, 
Table 4 10 DBS Invondnim 
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in tile age groups i 5> 19 partiotilady among 
women. M^es increased from 3] per cent 
to 33 per cent livhile for women the increase 
is shaiper - 33 per cent to 39 per cent. ITie 
next age bracket saw a fall for both sexes, 
sharper again in case of women (42.5 per 
cent to 33.6 per cent for males and 48.6 per 
cent to 35 per cent for women). 

Surprisin^y, this age group had the largest 
concentration of unemploy^ in 1971 but 
(particularly in case of women) it has fallen 
behind the I5>19 age group in 1981. The 
ages 25*29 has witnessed increased 
concentration of job-seekers (more, once 
again, among women) during same period. 

Tbe reorganisation of the age structure of 
unemployed women may be tentatively 
interpret^ as follows. The data is suggestive 
of an increased effort to enter the labour 
market in the ages 15-19 and 25-29 rather 
than at 20-24, which could be due to two 
reasons. One may be that there are increasing 
numbers of workers and therefore no need 
to register as unemployed. Alternatively, it 
may be that they withdraw from the active 
labour force to engage in such activities as 
prescribed by their life cycle. There are two 
reasons to accept the plausibility of the latter 
proposition. There has been no undue 
increase in the proportion of female workers 
in the ages 20-24. On the other hand, it is 
in this age group that the number of women 


Tabu; t; Auewise Distribution of 
‘UNIiMPtOYI-D’. 1971 ANI> 1981 


Age Dist 

_ mi _ 

1981 

M 

F 

M 

F 

0-14 

3.8 

3.7 

6.8 

7.4 

l.S-t9 

31 0 

33.3 

33 5 

.39,1 

20-24 

42.5 

48.0 

33.6 

3.5.1 

2.‘>-29 

12.3 

10.8 

14.3 

12.2 

30-39 

6.5 

2.8 

7.1 

4.7 

40-49 

2.1 

0.4 

2.4 

08 

.S0-.S9 

0.9 

0.2 

1.3 

0.3 

60+ 

0.5 

0.4 

07 

0,4 


Source: Ctnaux of India, Keiala.TableB-VIllof 
1971 and Table B-XXII of 1981 (iii). 


Table 4; Occupational Distribution of 
Workers IN Kerala . 


Occupational Categories 

..122L-. 

Male Fbmale 

Cultivators 

14.2 

5.5 

Agricultural labourers 
Uveatock, foresury, fishing, 

22.4 

36.1 

hunting 

lO.I 

6.2 

Mining and quarrying 
Manufacture - 

l.l 

0.8 

Household industry 

1.6 

6.0 

Non-Household in^stry 

10.6 

14.8 

Construction 

5.0 

1.0 

Trade and commerce 

15.0 

4.5 

.Transpon and communication 

7.3 

1.5 

Services 

12.6 

23.6 


Source: Census of India, 1993. 


classified under 'HouSebbld Duties’ is 
highest. While there have been discernible 
shifts among both males and females, tho.se 
in case of the tatter assumes interest for the 
almost dramatic pressure in the 15-19 age 
group to enter the labour force, especially 
when other avenues of activity (such as 
education) are available. These trends seem 
to suggest that young women with full 
cognisance of the constraints posed by life 
cycle activities attempt an initial entry at 
15-19 into the labour force. For reasons of 
either failure to obtain jobs or voluntary 
substitution of household activities, the 
pressure of entry is reduced at 20-24. but 
subsequently there appear renewed efforts 
at re-entry. 


II 

Economic Change and Female 
Labour Utilisation 

The occupational structure of women 
workers indicates the dominance of women 
in agriculture, and to a lesser extent in the 
services sector (Table 4). Kerala’s economy 
has followed an atypical growth pattern 
especially in terms of sectoral growth. 




Considerable attention hra |Msen drawm 
the rapidly expanding tertiary sector over 
the past three decades, wlrile growth in the 
primary and secondary sectors has. re* . 
mained fairly stagnant. Also interestin^y,- 
the growth of the tertiary sector has riot 
been consequent to the development of the. 
other two sectors. 

The employment growth in the main; 
sectors for the total and sex-.speciric woric* 
force for 1961-91 is given in Table 5. 

Even a cursory perusal would reveal that 
the female workforce has been adversely 
affected in the three decades - more so than 
the male workforce. In case of overall 
employment, the total and female employ¬ 
ment has fallen (by 2.7 and 14.2 per cent, 
respectively) while overall male workforce 
during this period has actually registered 
a marginal increase of 1.3. A sectoral level 
analysis would provide a sharper under¬ 
standing of the reasons underlying these 
trends. 


In agriculture, female employment fell 
from 8.6 to 5.3 while total work declinetl 
from 12.7 to 10.8. The male woik-fbroc 
remained relatively unchanged from 16.9 m ' 
19614016.4in 1991. A condition where the 


Tabic 5; Trenps in Overall. Male and Ffmale Work pARtinFATioN Rates in Kerala (I961-9i) 


Sector 

M/F/T 

1961 

I'WI 

Or Kate 61-81 


Male 

47.2 

47 8 

1.3 

Total employment 

Female 

19.7 

16.9 

-14.2 


Total 

33.3 

32.1 

-2 7 


Male 

16.9 

16.4 

-9,9 

Agriculture 

Female 

8.6 

5.3 

-38.3 


Total 

12.7 

lO.K 

-14.9 


Male 

69 

5.5 

-20.2 

Industry 

Female 

5.2 

26 

-50.0 


Total 

6 1 

47 

-22.9 


Male 

17.6 

17.9 

1.7 • 

Services 

Female 

5.7 

3.9 

-31.5 


Total 

11.6 

10 8 

-6.8 

Siiurce' Census of Mia. Kera/ci. Table B-1 of l%la. Table 2 of 1991. 


Table 6. Proportion of Males and Females as Cultivators and AaRirin.TURAL Labixirers 


1961 

1971 

1981 

1991 


M F 

M F 

M F 

M F 

Cultivators 

26.1 17.3 

25.1 5.1 

18.9 8.4 

(17.7) (6..5) 




(18.6) <5..5) 


Agricultural labourers 

14.9 29.3 

28.3 53,4 

28.1 47.2 

(26.9) (42.2) 




(27.1) (48.4) 


Note: Figures in parentheses refer to main workers only (for comparison with 1971 figures). 

Source: Same as Table 5. 




Table?: Industry .Spetific Worker PARTiapATicm Rates by Srj((l%l-8I) 

Type of Indastrv 

Mules 


Females 


1961 

1981 

1961 

1981 

Old industries 

4 12 

3.09 

4.31 

3.04 

New industries 

2.84 

.3.11 

0.78 

0.72 

Total 

6.96 

6.20 

, 5.09 

3.76 

Notes: The classification ‘old-new’ has been made based on Ambannavar (1975). Old industries 


' comprise food, tobacco and beverages, lextites and non-metallic products. New include. ' 
among others, manufacture of wood |»oducts, paper, leather, petroleum, cbeimcat. eteetrii^' 

. goods and transport equipment. The corresponding figures for 1991 are not available. 
Sourcles:Cettsus of India. Kentbi, Tables B-tV, Part C of 1961a (ii), V and B- 12 and 8-17 of 198U (i jV ; 
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total workforce and female workforce 
is declining while the male workforce 
IS increasing is suggestive of either a 
rcplacemenr of female workers (this does 
not necessaniy mean a direct substitution) 
in a situation where employment oppor¬ 
tunities are becoming scarce, or that 
agriculture is now suited to the absorption 
ot male workers. 

In fact, the situatkin in the agricultural 
sectoi well adheres to these trends. In Kerala, 
female labour activity is pnmaniy confined 
to cultivation of food crops, in particular 
paddy, 'fheir domination in tasks such as 
iidnsplanting, weeding and post-harvest 
activities like threshing have made these 
ses-typed occupations. Thus, in Kerala where 
paddy cultivation requires around 9U per 
cent of hired labour, roughly 75 per cent is 
provided by icmalc labour [Crop Cutting 
Survey 1984) 

Agnculture in Kciala has always been 
market conscious (Pannikai 1978) The 
|ieriod 1960-61 to 1970-71 bad seen a 
dramatic expansion of cultivation - from 
49 9 per cent to 56.3 per cent of the total 
geographical area Aiea under most crops, 
but particularly cash crops, increascd-dunng 
this period Interestingly, this period had 
witnessed a dramatic increase ol lemale 
waged labour. The propoition ot agncullural 
labuuiers increased Iwo-iold from 29 3 per 
cent to 53 4 per cent A growth ol similar 
magnitude was not seen tor male agricul¬ 
tural workers. Attcr the 1970s, area under 
crops remained moie or less stable but the 
agricultural .sccnano was marked by rapid 
changes in the cropping paitcm Aiea under 
paddy declined sharply (about 25 per cent 
less than 1974-75 figures) and producti¬ 
vity stagnated as paddy lands were increas¬ 
ingly converted to cultivate cash ciops such 
as coconut and paddy IKannan and 
Pushpangadan I99()]. 

in keeping with these changes, the nature 
ot agricultural workers has been atlected 
Thus. Ill 1971 there was an increase in hired 
agricultural labourers when paddy lands were 
intensively cultivated In the following 
decade, as growth ot cash crops became 
dominant, the wage labtmr component of 
temalc agi iculture workers decltn^ (as seen 
in Table 6) 

While theie has been a marginal increase 
ol female ‘cultivators' in !981 and 1991. 
there IS reason to attribute this to hired 
temalc labourers having gone back to their 
status as 'non active' )oinl owner-cultivator 
Irom where they weic onginally drawn.’ 
riopinaihan and Sundaresan (1990) in their 
sample survey found that wetland con- 
veiston m two districts, Trivandrum and 
Maluppuram, had adversely aftecied female 
labour Thu association between declining 
paddy lands and tailing demand tor 
female agricultural labour has also been 
studied at the aggregate level [Ghosh and 


Diagram I .SrHEMAiic RenesENTATiON of Interacticms BEiWBeN Female Pofulation 
AND Laeour Force Sutfly 
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80 
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AM - Age at Momoge, LE - Total Life Expectancy, 
I - Approxinuite age of mother at first birth. 


Mukhopadhayay 1984] The trends seen from 
1961-91 would, therefore, be suggc.slive of 
decline, owing to the changing structure of 
the agncullural sector, in demand for female 
labour and in some situations, replacement 
by male labour. 

Data on SDP in the industrial sector 
indicates that growth in this sector has been 
negligible, emphasising the phenomenon of 
‘industnal sickness’ in the state. The situation 
IS well reflected m the industrial wodcforce 


which has not only not been able to absorb 
new workers, but has been unable to maintain 
the proportion of workers at 1961 levels 
(totd employment has fallm from 6.1 to 4.7 
per cent). It will be noted that the female 
industnal workforce, in patticuiar, has been 
more severely affected - it has declined 
from 5.2 to 2.6 per cent as compared to 
lowering of male workforce from 6.9 to 5.5. 
Kerala, unlike any other state in India, has 
had the highest proportion of women in 
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manufactunng Thin is because wonwA have 
historically dominated particular kinds of 
industries - notably, coir, cashew, beedi and 
handloom In recent years each ot these 
industnes has been experiencing problems 
ol productivity, closure and lack ot product 
demand leading tothe laying off ol thousands 
of workers" 

Census estimates tor women workers in 
manutactunng in the ail-India context also 
point to a decline in the proportions since 
the turn ot the century The figures, however 
indicate an upturn alter 1961, the reasons 
tor which have been noted as the move 
irom traditional to modem industries, and 
the decline in the concentration ot 
females in certain industries [Banegee 1989] 
Unlike the case of India, in Kerala the 
deconcentration ot female labour in certain 
industries have not been effective enough 
Mobility into modern industnes have been 
slow There has been no significant ex 
pansion in ‘new industries, and the 
magnitude ol employment in them has not 
been substantial enough to absorb the large 
numbers displaced as a result ot decline of 
traditional industnes (Table 7) 

The expansion of the services sector, in 
most developed countries has incieased 
lotal employment and in particular drawn 
women woricers into the labour force ' fhe 
growth ot this sectoi in case ot Kerala has 
had a mixed impac t in terms of employment 
As Tables clearly indicates oveiall employ 
ment in the tertiary sector has fallen since 
1961 (by 6 8 per cent) female workforce 
has also indicated a similar ttend - it has 
gonedownfromS 7lo T 9in 1991 Only the 
male work force has benefited (it increased 
from 17 6 to 17 9) dunng this penod 

I he reasons tor the absence ot a similar 
uptiend among female workers in the tertiary 
sector can at this stage, for lack of other 
conclusive data, be only speculated upon 
On the one hand the growth in the tertiary 
sector It self dues not facilitate rapid expansion 
ot employment It has often been pointed 
out that the growth of the tertiary sector is 
not a natural concomitant ot the growth ol 
the pnmary and secondary sectors tor the 
state economy [Panikkar and Sunny 1973] 
Industrialisation has not progress^ much 
beyond the processing ol agricultural and 
othei primary products based on tiaditional, 
labour-intensive techniques The expansion 
ot the tertiary sector has by contrast, been 
rapid largely due to the high pnortly given 
in successive Plans to social services, 
transport and infrastructure development 
(Chunkath 1988] In fact, most of the 
employment generated in the services sector 
for both males and females has been in the 
public sector, which apart from a spurt in 
the 1970s has shown signs of sluggish 
expansion, particularly so since the 1980s 
On the other hand, it cannot be denied that 
thereisevidcnce of occupauonal segregation 


in this sector Most ot the increases in the 
female services workforce has been in the 
categories ot professionals such as teachers 
and medical personnel This, however, is 
only a fraction - comfxising the educated 
- ot the population In 1981, those holding 
educational degrees ot graduation and above, 
and professional degrees, comprised only 
I 8 per cent ot the population Theremaining 
98 pel cent ot the female population has, 
therefore not been eligible to benefit from 
any increased level ol absorption in this 
sector In fact in certain services such as 
personal services which would absorb illite¬ 
rate women, the number ol workcishas fallen 
(I I 89 to 928 per cent dunng 1961-81) 
with no substitute opening in its stead 

Thus theevidence in all the sectors c learly 
indicates a tall in the female work force The 
changes in the economic structure in Kerala 
hav" indeed had a substantial efllect on female 
labour utilisation the most important of 
these has been the general reduc^ demand 
for female iaboui Any increases - although 
these have not been significant enough - 
have been toi skilled and educated female 
woiktoae This however does not address 
the larger proportions of semi skilled 
female workers 

in 

Concluding Remarks 

Issue s in female labour force participation 
have been gaining the attention of rescaahers 
in recent decades Given theimplications tor 
long term demographic and socio-economic 
goals the need to enhance women s woik 
activity especially in paid visible work has 
been accoidcd priority Thus the long-term 
declining tiend in female workforce 
p irticipalum sei n in Kerala calls for deeper 
study I he present paper, with a view to 
understanding this phenomenon has 
examined vanous demographic social and 
economic factors that may have contnbuied 
to the observed trends It is noted that 
regardless ot the various measurement 
shortcomings in existing secondary 
estimates, the pattern of falling female work 
force participation rates in Kerala persists 
and may well he the reflection of a real 
situation Scrutiny ot dcmogiaphic variables 
reveals a possible two-fold impact Ihe 
unprecedented increase in the female 
population mu only depressed workforce 
participation rates it also created a formidable 
strength ot ^ potentul’)job seekcis It was 
also seen that there has been an increasing 
willingness on the part ol women to enter 
the workforce as a result of the benefits that 
have accrued to them ihrough social dcse 
lopn^nt However as we have seen shows, 
the entry ol this segment into active 
participation was thwarted by the nature of 
the economic structure which has reduced 
the demand for female labour 


This, in fact, is an expected tiMil wjkvl I 
oneconsidentheexpcriencBOfdeveiopntent 
Boserup (1970) and, later, PsoharapoidiWt|[| 
and Tzannatos (1989) have shown flail iil| 
the course ol development, the initial sti^fet ^ 
(agrarian societies) are marked by «ti ^ ^ 
increased demand for female labour With ^ 
the onset of industrialisation, female labour 
utilisation wanes aifti the demand for male * 
skilled labour is high It is only with thOfi 
expansion ot the tertiary sector that the 
demand tor the reserve’ atmv of labour • 
composing largely ot female labour, would 
be renewed This, to an extent has proved , 
to be the case lor Kerala Women are beutg 
systematically displaced from (heir 
traditional avenues of employment, 
especially agriculture and households 
industry However the losses heie have not. 
for reasons inherent to the tertiary sector, 
been offset by growth ot the service sector. 
Any reversal m these trends would be effected 
only if service sector expands beyond the 
limitation of its present growth 
However, unlike other econo mes, in 
Kerala the pace ot social developmeit hM 
far exceeded that ot economic growth leadtr^ 
to an ironical situation It is almost 
paradoxical that the dcselopment strategy 
has been responsible for simultaneously 
enhancing and curbing the growth of dw' 
female labour force On the one hand a wide 
range ot socio economic changes havif^ 
encouraged women to offer their labour on 
the market On the other, the structural 
changes brought about by die growth process 
have imposed sevcie limits on the prospects 
of women continuing to participate in the 
labour force at a high level This duality ts 
in the end iusi another feature of Kerala’s 
distinctive pattern of development 

Notes 

(1 his article forms part of iht author s M Ptn 
dissertation submitted to the Jiawaharlal Nehn 
University 1 he author is deeply mdehied U> het 
supcrvisois B G Kumar and S Inidaya Rapir 
fur all help rendered in the course of its wnting 

1 foi an anicutaiion ol the vanous issues sec 

Seal (1981) Koshnamurlhy (1984) Mitrue 
al(l980) Scn(l98T) Agarwal < 198^) ant 
lluvsury (1989) 

2 Thi* piesem papci docs not discuss the rauo 

nale for the siandaid corrections See Umi 
(1989) Dovvury (1988) Nayynr (1985) 
besides those already nultd in footnon; t The 
mum points ol standard ad)ustinent are 
however given below 

1961 As It IS 

1971 Orosslyundcr rteordsfWPR Yei Mali 
4- Secondary workers cnnipaiable to 1961 <; 

Discounied for loncir senes . 

I 

1981 Netted extra III irginalworkwa Mam ( 
Marginal comparable to 1961 estimates 

1991 Liberal concept of womeii’a wor) 
Includes unpaid work M;^ have cpuniec 


J 
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if 





(a^huM on periphery es woik'force 
(b) Marginal worker a^ main Main MoT'' 
ginol comparable to 1961 1981 

, (NtiV Thecorrecitons for 1991 u made on 
the Nkia of the author's own reading of die 
letent census) 

1 Pol an in depth review of the distinctive 
features of Kerala’s demographic transi 
tion see also Bhat and Rajon (1990) 

4 liee Raian, S1. Agring in Kerala One More 

Poputaiuin Problem p 41 

5 The dependency ratio is a measure of the 

unproductive ages hurdemng a population 
and IS calculated as the ratio of the number 
of people in the unproductive ages (0 14 
and 604-) lo the number of people m the 
productive ages (IS S9) 

6 This IS according to census figures lhel99l 

figures toi unemployment are not yet 
available 

7 See Duvvury (1987) Kumar (1989) Simon 

> (1992) Duvvuiyaitiibutcsto pauperisation 

I in the countryside to the compulsion ol 
I temale tullivatois in the 7(K and 80s lo 

become hired labouicrs Kumar (1989) and 
Simon (1992) in ihe context of Kerala, 
constdei the impact ol land reforms 
[ 8 See Report of 7 ask Porce on the Tiodilional 
I Industnes (1989) Kannan (1987) and 

I Raghavon (1986) 

. 9 Sec Pscharapoulous and T/annatos (1989) 
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Anomaly in Employment in Sknne Modem 

Sector Occupations 

D RadhaDevi 

An exanunatton of the cemus mfomahon of the modem lector employment at the disaggregated level has shown decline 
m employment m some oci upations in the 1961-71 period as well as in the 1971-81 period, though foi fewer occupations 
What are the possible explanations for the observed decline * 


Itmooumou 

IN the literature ot economic dev^upment 
one often hears about two sectors ot 
employment, vi/ traditional and modem 
The former refers to txxupations organised 
around household as working unit and where 
self employment and family labour is more 
common' such as peasant agriculture 
handicrafts, small scale industries, etc The 
latter on the other hand refers to time bound 
wage earning employment on art employer- 
employee lelationship under institutional 
working conditions' like large-scale 
manufacturing, mining, etc. and all financial, 
tiansport personal and othci services 
associated with it^ Several criteiia has 
been suggested to differentiate modern 
employment lion) traditional employment in 
developing countiics Some of these are 
wage earning cmplovment, large scale 
organisation high wage level high capital 
lalKiurratio high ralcot c apital acciiinulation 
high level of technology and relatively high 
productivity pci man hour' But application 
ot these criteria in the case ot less dec eloped 
countries is found to be difficult mainly 
because of the absence of complete and 
reliable data at the country level Of the lew 
iritciia mentioned wage cmplovment is the 
most easily traceable criteria But all wage 
earning employment cannot be treated as 
incxlem scctoi employment as some of them 
tails to satisfy other essential characteristics 
of modern employment (for example, 
domestic service) Further, in many 
developing countries demarcation of 
boUndanes between modem and traditional 
employment arc found tobediff icult because 
as Doctor and Galiis put it, “parts of modem 
sector of a countiy, for example, will show 
in varying degrees features associated with 
itk tr^itional sector and vice versa' ' 
However defined or recognised, asa society 
moves away from its subsistence economic 
nature toward a modem industnal structure, 
theimportanceof traditional sector gradually 
declines and that ot modem sector increases ^ 
The essence ot economic development lies 
in the gradual replacement of the traditional 
sector by the modem sector and in tte steady 
expansion of the modem sector bothin output 
and employment as the time moves on” * 
For (Ik purpose of this study modem sector 
occupations are taken to include the first 
three occupational divisions of the National 


Occupational Classification,' namely 
professional (ethnical and related workers 
(PTR) administrative executive and 
manageiial workers (AEM) and clencal and 
related worker (CR)In the remaining part 
of this paper these three segments ot modem 
sector will be referred to only as PTR AEM 
and CR respectively 

An examination of the census information 
ot the mtxlem sector employment at the 
disaggregated level has shown that some 
occupabons have experienced a noticeable 
decline in the number of persons employed 
duiing 1961 71 period and though 
comparatively only in fewer of occupations 
in the 1971 81 penodaswcll "Thisisavcry 
disturbing factor particularly when viewed 
against the context of planned economic 
development since 1951 

This study thus is an attempt to find 
possible explanaiions for the observed decline 
in the employment in some modem sector 
(Kcupations in I % I 71 and 1971-81 periods 
Hie relevant information are taken from 
Census of India publications ’’ 

Why ChNsus Data’ 

A sound foundationof factual information 
which IS the basic ingredient requiic*d for any 
efficient and meaningful planning can be 
provided by census data which can show the 
vanous aciivities ot the working foice 
provided the data collection, classification 
and tabulation are correct Economic data in 
the Indian census are widely critic ised bee ause 
concepts definitions and reference penod 
change from one census to the next such that 
a meaningful trend analysis cannot be 
eflected Rut the occupations selected for 
this studv should not be vulnerable to such 
changes Moreover, the numerous other 
sources ot data tor manpower in India*' 
“collect information tor their specific 
individual needs’ and not with the specific 
objective of obtaining an inventory ot the 
human resources availabte As such the data 
collected are incomparable in terms ot 
concepts and definitions, reference penod 
and coverage ot geographical area 

Census on the othei hand, is the most 
extensive source ofinformaticmfoi manpower 
in India in spite of the fact that it dcKs not 
probe topic s in detail, that it is collected only 
oiKc in 10 years, and that some changes are 
effected in dcfimtions and concepts It is ot 
great geographical detail and provides 


information of vaned occupauons ot each 
individual in the countiy 
According to 1961 census there were 
5 033,080 persons working m the modem 
sectoroccupations Thisnumberhasinrreased 
to 6 827,180 in 1971 and 10,483,455 m 
1981 This gives an average decennial 
increase of 33 per cent dunng l%l-7l and 
53 per cent dunng 1971-81 period 
liie percentage distnbution of workers by 
the three segments ot modern sector 
employment in 1961, 1971 and 1981 are 
shown in Table 1 Notice that a large section 
of female workers were engaged in PTR 
activities The male workers, on (he c titer 
hand were concentrating on CR work In both 
the cases the lowest number of workers were 
in the AEM category as one would expect 
Die change m the different segments 
modem sector occupations for the penod 
under consideration is given in Table 2 
Theconsistent pattemof increase observed 
tot the total modern sector occupahons is 
absent when the changes in eac h segmera are 
examined Notice that the change was 
inconsistently small for the segment AEM 
in the 1961 71 period However the wtid 
fluctuation with respect to decennial change 
III all the three CKcupational divisions is clear 
from Table 2 Among males (liere was an 
increaseinemploymeni in all thccomponents 
ot the mixlem sector However, among AEM 
workers though there was an incieasr the 
me rease was considerably lower than (hat iit 
cither PTR or CR workers dunng 1961-71 
period Among the female modem sector 
workers, the PTR workers had increased by 
72 per cent whereas the CR workers more 
than doubled But the 42 per cent decline in 
AEM workers is quite unexpected and most 
disturbing Notice also the tremendous 
increase among the female AEM workers 
dunng the 1971-81 period It is suspected 
that this increase would have been normai, 
had there not been a decline in the 1961-71 
decade 

A closer look at the occupations at the 
disaggregated (‘Family’) level in India 
indicated a ifecime in several occupations tti 
both PTR and AEM group during 1961-71 
penod and in some cases in 1971 81 period 
In someoccupations there wasdcclmeaimmg 
both mole and female woikeis whereas m 
others changes in the employment of both 
sexes havegone in oppositcdirections Some 
examples are given in Table 3 
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A si^flcam (tectine was iKited duting 
period in some imporumt modem 
sector employment like administrative and 
execotiVjp officials at state and quasi* 
govemmmt level and woricing proprietors, 
managers'^and directors in various branches 
of industry. Decline was also noticed among 
engineers and some social scientists like 
economists, historiaiH,etc. Heidth personnel 
like nurses (malesi), midwives and health 
viBtors(temales)al$oindicated adecline. Drop 
in the growth rate was observed also among 
lawadmirastratorslikejudgei and magistrates 
and even among people engaged in recrea¬ 
tional activities like dancing and singing. 

The decennial change in the various 
components of modem sector employment 
in the major stales in India during the 
1961-71 and 1971-81 period, when 
examined (Table 4) revealed an increa.se in 
both PTR and CR workers in all the states 
with degrees of differences. But in AEM, 
some states havcexperienced adecline during 
1961-71 period. Among the states Andhra 
Pradesh, Bihar. Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh. 
Maharashtra, and Rajasthan have shown a 
definite increase in all the three categories 
when only the total is considered. But when 
the rural-urban break up is examined only 
Maharashtra shows an increase in both rural 
and urban areas in all the three categories. 

When the three segments of modem sector 
employment is classified by placcof residence 
and sex (Table 5) ail states have experienced 
some rtecline either for males or for females 
or for both. Moreover some states have 
experienced decline even in some CR 
activities. The state-level disaggregated data 


also have shown significant deedinein Severn! 
occupations. (The tiriile is not tMesimted here 
as it runs into several pages.)'* 

Discussion of Finpinos 

An increase in modem sector employnmnt 
is expected and aspired for in the course of 
economic development. As such the observed 
increase in many modem occupations needs 
no explanation. Nonetheless a few words 
seem to be in order as it has failed to keep 
to the expected pattern. Cl«ical and related 
activities had indicated an increase of more 
than double during the period under 
consideration. It is generally found that at 
the initial stages of development the growth 
of •progressive’'-’job opportunities through 
improvement in technology, expansion of 
pr^uctive activities, etc. will be less than 
that of the growth of CR work, as economic 
development brings with it an increase in the 
so-called 'paper-work' whichin turn increases 
the opportunities for clerical work.** In the 
present study, occupations of PTR and AEM 
belong to the 'progressive* category and CR 
in the static category. Thus the more than 
one and a half times increase in tte PTR 
. workers (more than that of tte CR workers) 
^'overthe 1961-81 period makes one wonder 
about the reliability of the data. 

The decline in some modem occupations 
is an unexpected phenomenon, it should also 
he noted that the decline is concentrated 
mainly in the AEM activities. According to 
several .scholars” who had studied the effects 
of planned development in India, the 
achievements are many and impressive even 
though, on the whole, they fell short of goals. 


Tabu, I: Percsntaue Distribution of Modern .Settor Workers by Seoments 
OF Modern Sector Occufations 


Year PTR AEM _ OS _ _lolal 



Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1961 

26.66 

76.78 

21.34 

4,42 

52.00 

18.80 

100.00 

(465.5605) 

100.00 

(397475) 

1971 

29.16 

74.38 

13-52 

1,65. 

57.32 

23.97 

100.00 

(6080852) 

100.00 

(746328) 

1981 

30.62 

67.74 

18.36 

i97 

51.02 

29.29 

100.00 

(9091922) 

100.00 

(1,393533) 


Nines'. PTR - Professional, Technical and Related. 

AEM - Administrative, Executive and Managerial. 

CR - Clerical and Relauxi. 

* Village officials were excluded from this category for 1961 and added to the CR category to make 
it comparable with that of 1971 and 1981. 

Sauree'. See note II. * . 


Table 2: Decennial Change (Per CENr) in BMnovMENT in Different Segments of Modern Sector 
Emfloyment in India. 1961-71 and 1971-81 


Year 

PTR 

AEM* 

CR 

Total 


1961-71 

53-30 

13.03 

49.27 

44.28 


1971-81 

42.01 

40.07 

39.72 

40.72 


1961-81 

117,69 

58.32 

108.57 

103.04 



M F 

M F 

M F 

M 

F 

1961-71 

49.65 72.38 

14.58 -AI.8I 

47.38 114.08 

41.91 

71.59 

1971-81 

37.77 61.24 

38.81 128.09 

36.28 120.62 

, 37.24 

73.85 

1961-81 

106.16 177.94 

59.05 32.73 

105.85 372.30 

94.74 

198.31 


Simnre'. Sec note 11. 


Tablb- 'Ma CsNir Dsajtta in. EMFLOvNiaNr iN 

Sow OccuPATinieOF MooatN SEcroa 
BY Sex. 1961-71 


Occupation Per Cent Decline 

Mole Fhinolc 


Civil engineers 

40.1 

7.6 

Electrical engineers 

62.2 

3.8 

Surveyors 

49.5 

23.9 

Architects, engineers 
and surveyors, nec 

20.9 

27.5 

Chemists except pharmaceutical 
chemists 

33.6 

62.2 

Ayurvedic physicians 

20.1 


Physicians, odier 

.36.7 

88.3 

Nurses 

46.9 


Midwives and health visitors 

• •• 

32.5 

Pharmacists and pharmaceutical 
technicians 

92.6 

85.0 

Medical and health 
technicians, nec 

66.1 

81.0 

Judges and magistrates 

1.3.1 

38.5 

Law assistants 

2.8 

... 

Economists 

84,4 

58.8 

Statisticians and actuaries 

.39.5 


Historians, archaeologists 
political scientists and 
related workers 

35.0 

11.0 

Authors 

41.4 

67.2 

Painters, decorators, and 
commercial artists 

39.4 

45.3 

Sculptors and modellers 

58.3 

78.0 

Ordained religious workers 
Non-ordaineo religious workers 

12.8 

75.7 

14.3 

85.: 

Librarians, archivists, and 
related workers 

7 2 


Other professional technical 
and related workers nec 

14.8 

19.5 

Administrative and executive 
officials, slate government 

31.1 

35.3 

Administrative and executive 
officials, local bodies 

,44.9 

42,6 


Administrative and executive 
ufTicials, government, nec 30.8 7S.2 

Directors, mani^rs and working 
propriLlors, milling, quarrying 
and well drilling 47.2 

Directors, managers and working 
proprierors, construction 6.0 

Directors, managers and working 
proprietors, electricity, gas, 
water and sanitation 52.5 37.5 

Directors, managers and working 
propricuirs, manufacturing 2.3 47.0 

Directors, nuuiagers and working 
proprieUns, transport and 
communication 24.8 35.4 

Directors, managers and working 
proprietors, recreation, entertainment 
and catering services 73.1 

Directors, managers and working 
proprietors, other services 38.0 0.6 

Tickti sellers and ticket inspectors 
(excluding those on moving 
transport) ... 10.8 

Punch and machine operators ... 38.1 

Clerical workers miscellaneous 75.9 69.9 

Working proprietors, wholesale 
trade ... 7.0 

Working proprietors, retail trade ... 44.9 

Agents and sales men ingbrance 39.3 30.3 

Agents and soles men re^ estate 24.9 77.3 

Brokers and agents, securities 
and shares 
Auctioneers 
Valuers and appraisers 
Insurance and teal estate 
salesmen, nec 
Satesmen, shop assistants 
wholesale and retail trade 
Hawkers, peddlers and street 
vendors 
Pawn broken 


34.0 4.3 

47.3 

63.8 

77.5 67.2 

... . 23-5 

17.9 47.3 

... 19.0 
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If tlHtw true, odwr things remaining ei^, 
an increase in modem sector employment 
should be a natural consequence. 

BetteHiejm" writes that since indepen¬ 
dence Indiui industry has shown the most 
‘‘decisive advance’. Even small enterprises 
and modem handicrafts were on the incroase. 
Dutt'^descri bed the achievement of the Third 
Five-Year Plan <1961-66) in the industrial 
sector as ‘significant’. Yet a decline in 
worliing proprietors, managers, etc, was found 
in various industries during 1961-71 period. 
Similarly discussing the ‘economic 
performance' of India in the modem period, 
Bhagwati and Desai^ specifically mentioned 
the continued increase in health and 
educational services besides the overall 
economic and social progress. The decline 
noted in some key health occupations like 
nurses, mid wives and health visitors is in 
disagreement with this observation. 

After examining the first three decades of 
‘multilateral national’ development in India, 
Sharma’* writes about the “proliferation of 
vocations, professions’’ and the opening up 
of a “vast vista of trades and callings”. This 
naturally should lead to an expansion of 
existing occupations and the creation of new 
job opportunities, in a country like India 
where, as Khadilkar” has pointed out, “the 
growth in job opponunities is always being 
overtaken by the growth in number of job 
seekers due to the heavy pressure of 
population and the increasing influx into 
urban area as from the country side”, even 
the remote possibility of inadequate supply 
of labour as the reason for negative growth 
rate has to be ruled out. 


Table 3(b): Per Cent Decunf in Employment 
IN Some Or-niPATiUNS ok Mooekn Sectok 
BY Sex. 1971-81 


Occupation 

Per Cent Decline 
Male Female 

Piiysicisls 

... 

14.3 

Mathematicians 

5.‘5.9 

.33.3 

Teachers, nursery and 
kindergarten schools 

0.5 


Teachers nee 

98.8 

99.6 

Law assistants 

23.1 

... 

Sociologists and 
anthropologists 

43.4 

37.7 

Historians, archaeologists, 
political scientists and 
lelajed workers 

38.3 


Astrologers, ptiimists and 



related workers 

10.3 

11.3 

Administiauirs and executive 
officials, central government 

51.8 


Adininisunion and executive 
officials, local bodies 

27.2 

32.6 

Auctioneers 

... 

67.2 

Valuers and appraisers 

... 

91.2 

Salesmen, shiip assistants and 
related workm nee 

18.9 

29.6 

Moneylenders, including 
indigenous bankers 

50.4 

40.6 

Pawrn broken 

22.3 

... 

Soaree: See note II. 




&iKie the negatiw dedeniiial change was 
noted in occupationil that require high level 
manpower, the possibility *of inadequate 
supply of educated manpower was also 
chwked up. But unemployment among the 
educated persons in Inidia is a well known 
problem.^' A study conducted by the Indim 
Oxygen” shows t^ among the unemployed 
are hundreds of thousandsof qualified, skilled 
and otherwise ^ucated personnel, “whose 
bringing up has cost the society a good deal 
of its scarce resources”. The Council of 
Scientific and industrial Research supports 
this view.^'' According to them in April 1971 
there was a “total of 1,82,000 unemployed. 


scientific, ei^neeriag, tedmrilogiGnf imiB'; 
medical degree and diploma holders. Afls,:*,'^' 
and commerce degree holders among diU’; •: 
unemployed numbered 3.8S,000. Of the^i ij 
nearly 40.000 had post-graduate degree in 
engineering and medicine”. Chose” , 
maintains that “according to theliveregistei^ 
of theBmployment Exchanges at the end of . 
1975 there were 9.3 million job .seekers of • 
whom 4.8 million were educated.” 

Another hypothetical explanation is that , 
these occupatims may have lost imporumoe 
in the course of development. But (he, 
significant positive growth in most of these 
occupations during the following decade ‘. 


Table 4(a): Decennial Chanoe in Modern Settor Empuiyment by State (Total) 


State 

_ElB_ 

_AEM_ 



GR 61-71 

GR 71-81 

GR 61-71 

GR 71-81 

GR 61-71 GR 71-81 

AP 

42.01 

35.15 

33.01 

6.05 

32.10 

43.29 

Bihar 

36.18 

51.08 

12..54 

54.64 

37.69 

34-58 

Gujarat 

58.36 

52.78 

7.14 

85.30 

50.75 

51.13 

Kamauka 

49.25 

49.59 

-7.76 

96..39 

45.58 

.54.21 

Kerala 

49.50 

29,45 

-16.47 

6.71 

90.25 

39.62 

MP 

51..39 

50.88 

118.35 

14.22 

40.99 

48.98 

Maharashtra 

61.18 

46.75 

22.90 

57.14 

44.26 

37.70 

Orissa 

71.24 

61.29 

-12.31 

164.25 

91.64 

71.71 

PandH 

34.34 

61.91 

17.92 

-45,78 

47.60 

76.09 

Rajasthan 

44.92 

60.35 

49.03 

50.02 

55-39 

55.69 

Tamil Nadu 

59.65 

27.67 

-54.29 

293.12 

59.24 

31.24 

UP 

53.93 

46.39 

-2.65 

-.37.32 

51..33 

36.74 

West Bengal 

32.08 

.36.94 

-34.63 

270.72 

35.94 

27.95 

India 

53..30 

42.01 

13.03 

40.07 

49.27 

39.72 


Table 4(b): Decennial Change in Modern Sector Employment by State (Urban) 


State 

PTR 

AEM 

_CR 


OR 61-71 

GR 71-81 

OR 61-71 

GR 71-81 

GR 61-71 GR 71-81 

AP 

.39.92 

67.30 

-2.29 

72.48 

47.01 

44.02 

Bihar 

53.28 

6.5.17 

-29.84 

193.09 

46.15 

47.16 

Gujarat 

63.69 

63.28 

10-33 

87,64 

40,46 

47.61 

Karnataka 

52.22 

72.46 

-16.46 

' 142.35 

58.03 

50.90 

Kerala 

55.16 

49.12 

086 

44,15 

66-33 

39.56 

MP 

58.14 

66.84 

126.02 

-1.20 

40.24 

.57.38 

Maharashtra 

58.99 

53.81 

12 63 

74.21 

.37-39 

.34.80 

Orissa 

83.22 

73.76 

-31.53 

349-50 

65.06 

66.76 

PandH 

23.40 

81.57 

-70.00 

70.25 

.36.61 

52.09 

Rajasthan 

43.01 

80.99 

-65.51 

420.22 

58,87 

47.25 

Tamil Nadu 

.59.97 

41.07 

-65.75 

598.73 

.56.67 

!rL.37 

UP 

31.84 

68.24 

-49.47 

1.88 

54,32 

31.44 

West Bengal 

22.50 

47.56 

-36.89 

262.13 

.30.77 

24.71 

India 

50-56 

60.09 

-17.44 

104.96 

46.82 

37.74 


Table 4(c): Decennial Chance in Modern Sector Employment by State (Rural) 


State 

_PTR^_ 

_AEM_ 

__CB 


GR 61-71 

GR 71-81 

GR 61-71 

GR 71-81 

GR 61-71 GR 71-81 

AP 

43.76 

8,93 

90.52 

-49.45 

7.97 

41.67 

Bihar 

28.66 

43 70 

63.23 

-16.55 

29.56 

20.96 

Gujarat 

52.66 

40.76 

-4.21 

75.73 

89.37 

60.93 

Karnataka 

45.92 

22.85 

8.53 

30.19 

I.5.Z5 

65.25 

Kerala 

47.72 

22.95 

-22.51 

-10.27 

110.35 

39.66 

MP 

45.14 

34.76 

81.74 

105.86 

42.58 

31.48 

Maharashua 

64.77 

35.63 

70.63 

4.73 

77.14 

48.49 

Orissa 

66.95 

56.39 

3.78 

61.88 

129.29 

76.75 

PandH 

46.82 

43.07 

197-59 

-69.68 

80.56 

1.30.58 

Rajasthan 

46.82 

40.26 

417.05 

-29.33 

46-53 

78.95 

Tamil Nadu 

59.Z6 

n.57 

-37.66 

49.60 

67.21 

30.86 

UP 

7,5.16 

30.58 

133.95 

-62.03 

46.24 

46.25 

West Bengal 

42-39 

27.11 

-21.08 

311.78 

55.22 

38.14 

India' 

55.80 

26.00 

76.79 

-^3.33 

55.28 

44.30 


Enim^Hnic^nnd.l^ica) 



made this explanation meaningless Further, 
these occupations are generally found to be 
gi owing with development as has been 
pointedouteariiei inthispaper Itispossible 
ihai the decline in rflective demand caused 
by the political turmoil and the economic set¬ 
back” during the 1961-71 period le»l to a 
decline in the employment opportunities 
But one wonders to what extent such situations 
can reduce the existing employment 
opponumties Perhaps the laws and regu 
lations passed reserving posts specilicully 
tor schooled castes and scheduled titbes’* 
in consonance with Articles 3SS and 16(4) 
ul the Indian Constitution might have 


prevented filling certain vacancies during 
1961-71 period, for want Of qualified 
graduates Again, one wonders, how much 
ot the decline can be atu ibuted to this factor 
At the same time, we have observed a 
tremendous growth rate in most of the modem 
sector activities during 1971-81 period, giving 
the impression ot a very progressive decade 
characterised by a spurt ot employment 
opportunities such that the decline dunng 
1961-71 penud was more than compensated 
dunng the tollowing decade But facts show 
that 1971-81 decade also had its ups and 
downs both in economic and political 
spheres ” It is therefore, suspected that the 


'decline' inemploymeniinsome occupations 
m 1961-1971 penodmij^haveexaggerated 
the 1971-81 growth rate The decline m die 
“not cisewhem ciassltied’' (nec) group is the 
only decline which is an understandable 
decline as it indicates that the occupations 
arc properly reported and classified bringing 
down the share ot unclassified groups 

Conclusions 

As the possible explanations lor the 
'decline' in employment in some modem 
occupations, particularly in the AEM ^oup, 
given in the previous few paragraphs lack 
concreteness, we believe tiM the decline is 


Tabu 1(a) Per Ceni Df< fnniai C iMNia in thl CoMFiiNPNrs oi Moufrn .SsnoR Empi oymlnt by ,Sfx in Dns+acNr States (Totai ) 


State 

PTR(M) 

PTR(F) 

AEM(M) 

AEM (FI 

CR(M) 

_fR(F) 

GK6t 71 

GR7I 81 

OR 61 71 

OR 71 81 

GR6i 71 

OR 71 81 

OR 61 71 

GR7I 81 

GR6I 71 

GR7I 81 OR 61 71 

GR7I 81 

Andhra Pradesh 

19 21 

11 2S 

S6S8 

SI 24 

40 19 

617 

-SI 00 

-471 

11 49 

41 01 

S9 92 

128 10 

Bihar 

S7 91 

46 IS 

2044 

102 21 

18 17 

SI 79 

-91 IS 

12961 

1912 

14 07 

16 SO 

85 S7 

Gujarat 

SI 04 

46 79 

9140 

7S 16 

8ll' 

84 8S 

-1161 

116 46 

so 19 

47 88 

71 72 

1S8 6S 

Karnataka 

416S 

4S IS 

79 12 

68 62 

7S6 

9S97 

-1122 

108 62 

4177 

49 S4 

1S4 07 

128 19 

Kerala 

<7«S 

1899 

79 28 

49 99 

14 18 

426 

-67 79 

167 78 

80 S9 

10 80 

249 91 

114 81 

Madhya Pradesh 

49 70 

48 S9 

62 II 

64 20 

IIS SI 

1411 

1S9 7S 

1006 

40 91 

46 62 

44 42 

144 11 

Maharashtra 

S6 28 

42 86 

84 06 

62 16 

24 69 

S1S4 

-19 97 

119 78 

4044 

12 71 

116 72 

99 11 

Onssa 

68 SO 

SS97 

108 S7 

12002 

12 74 

166 *1 

12 26 

71 71 

96 7S 

71 14 

21 80 

10167 

PandH 

26 87 

S4S1 

69 87 

88 II 

18 48 

-46 17 

-6SS9 

ISl 8S 

4S97 

72 28 

181 II 

218 22 

RiUasthan 

47 41 

S7 16 

28 6S 

84 22 

48 21 

SO 67 

102 8S 

19 27 

S7 88 

SS69 

919 

5Sb2 

Tamil Nadu 

S1S7 

22 44 

79 90 

42 SI 

-S2 62 

292 S8 

-84 48 

122 47 

SSSI 

26 4S 

221 II 

112 06 

UP 

S4 6t 

46 19 

49 08 

47 81 

2 27 

-17 64 

42 70 

2019 

SI 14 

16 41 

1069 

S8 4S 

West Bengal 

29 66 

12 41 

48 7S 

6199 

14 67 

269 8S 

11 68 

129 18 

1418 

26 02 

109 (X) 

86 41 

India 

49 6S 

17 77 

7218 

61 24 

14 SK 

18 81 

41 81 

128 09 

4718 

16 2h 

114 08 

12062 


Table Vb) Per Cfni Dfcfnniai Ciianol inthfCompcinenisof Modern Sir owFimpuiymintby Six in ISiffirpni Staifv(Urban) 


State 

PTR(M) 

PTR(F) 

AEM (M) 

AFM (F) 

TRIM) 

rR(F) 

OR 61 71 

OR 71 81 

GR6I 71 

GR7I 81 

OR 61 71 

GR7t 81 

GR6I 71 

GK 71 81 

GK6I 71 

GR 71 81 

GR6I 71 

OR 71 81 

Andhra Pradesh 

11 IS 

6S62 

68 IS 

72 8S 

06S 

70 SO 

-S8 8S 

217 17 

4S99 

40 71 

89 11 

148 76 

Bthai 

St 82 

S7 40 

6174 

116 41 

-2912 

192 22 

«S1S 

IISOO 

4SKI 

4S87 

82 9S 

IS9 06 

Gujaral 

S6 48 

60 27 

88 02 

71 74 

II S9 

87 17 

4011 

122 S6 

19 2S 

1101 

81 S6 

17261 

Karnataka 

41 S7 

72 96 

84 41 

71 04 

-1661 

118 6S 

-7iS 

146 17 

S2 92 

44 SS 

191 SI 

117 88 

Kerala 

44 16 

19 46 

77 6S 

bS 11 

1 4S 

40 99' 

-17 87 

168 78 

S4 21 

■>8 02 

211 SS 

108 SI 

Madhya Piadesh 

S4 66 

62 91 

74 61 

8112 

12219 

-0 8S 

S28 10 

IS IS 

1911 

SI 17 

87 68 

209 42 

Maharashtra 

S2S1 

SO 16 

8217 

64’S 

1179 

70 29 

11 60 

121 16 

12 41 

28 11 

121 16 

102 19 

Onssu 

7S69 

6S26 

ISl 94 

127 91 

11 16 

147 IS 

4S26 

S66 67 

72 14 

64 86 

-49 91 

17266 

PandH 

671 

77 82 

92 42 

90 18 

70 OS 

69 S6 

61 16 

IS171 

14 44 

46 89 

217 70 

21S 27 

KiUasthan 

18 8S 

77 S6 

67 94 

98 04 

-6S6S 

418 02 

S260 

S664S 

S8 90 

46 11 

S7 66 

92 66 

lamil Nadu 

SI 92 

17 88 

81 61 

48 26 

6S OS 

S91 47 

87 S7 

I0S7 18 

SI 82 

2S SS 

2S088 

112 11 

UP 

28 11 

68 S6 

SI 71 

66 78 

49 14 

1 26 

-6146 

9S42 

S4 02 

10 60 

76 4S 

84 S8 

West Heiigil 

14 61 

42 81 

617S 

64 72 

-16 68 

260 18 

-SI 47 

414 SS 

28 80 

22 2S 

118 28 

89 19 

India 

42 86 

S6 97 

81 88 

70 07 

-17 22 

10100 

-29 76 

21S49 

4196 

11 II 

119 4S 

128 II 


Tabu S(c) PikCent Puinniai Ciianoi in thi Componfnts of Moofrn Sfctc* Employment bs ,Ssx in Different Siaies(Rurai) 




PTR(F) 



CR(M) 










MMilSI 



Andhra Pradesh 

4194 

644 

42 S7 

2S22 

117 24 

48 96 

48 76 

-60 21 

8 16 

41 66 

-2 70 

41 97 

Bihar 

1201 

40 68 

S91 

87 14 

79 9S 

-16 9S 

-98 24 

18201 

1291 

21 11 

-6761 

-22 S4 

Guiarai 

4S 98 

1118 

lOSOl 

81 9S 

-4 22 

7S2S 

-16S 

99 SI 

9097 

61 14 

12 17 

4162 

Kmnatoka 

4174 

17 98 

66 19 

62 08 

1019 

1204 

1S6S 

-1 14 

14 88 

6S SI 

28 4S 

56 19 

Kerala 

16 01 

12 74 

79 91 

44 19 

1997 

-12 17 

-8019 

166 71 

101 94 

12 S2 

10646 

12219 

Madhya Pradesh 

4S46 

IS 61 

4210 

27 01 

82 29 

104 12 

S940 

18711 

4414 

12 62 

-8 97 

-21 29 

Maharashtra 

61 69 

12 70 

8949 

SS7I 

7S 98 

2S4 

66 41 

297 99 

77 47 

4811 

6104 

47 95 

OiiTsa 

6604 

S2 60 

81 81 

11126 

100 

64 IS 

40 SO 

-22 96 

11012 

77 SI 

8174 

1107 

Pond H 

48 64 

16 46 

16 SO 

8178 

199 SI 

-69 81 

-7111 

154 17 

8058 

129 02 

7846 

252 99 

Kajoathan 

SS 77 

19 19 

16 94 

SI 79 

42071 

-2861 

291 82 

-6120 

SS 11 

8166 

-SI 42 

-2605 

Tamil Nadu 

SS 12 

611 

76 87 

12 10 

11 S9 

49 99 

82 79 

1267 

6690 

28 97 

8S70 

13140 

UP 

78 40 

11 78 

44 9S 

16 84 

IIS 26 

-62 13 

9 82 

-4278 

4679 

46 86 

820 

-II 86 

West Bengal 

44 60 

24 19 

2011 

62 II 

22 71 

117 02 

129 9S 

14814 

SS09 

17 61 

6292 

6809 

India 

SS 16 

22 90 

S8 86 

46 8S 

8110 

-2181 

SO 82 

till 

SS'K) 

4144 

1877 

82 ■’9 
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a {ctd. tWt are tevm) 

pos^entphQuiiwit.1^ari^ forexatiitde, 

(i) due to some error that might have 
inadvertently crept imo die data set at one 
stage or the other. Considering die fact that 
the census is “a huge toleration ran by a 
million and more practically unpaid 
enuniaators’’'*who a)re*'alway5inahurry'’'' 
onecannotbesun abouttheextentcdattentkin 
paid by the enumerators to get the exact 
occupations of individuals through probing 
whenever necessary.Theeconomicquestions 
in the census questionnaire are also such (hat 
it calls for too many explanations and probing. 

(ii) Lackofproperscrutiny andfieldchecking, 
if necessary b^ore tabulation or the practice 
of filling up the blanks by the census 
authorities “understandably without any 
referral back to the concerned informants'”* 
can also contribute the distortion of the 
picture.(iii)Wrongclassiftcation/tabulation, 
and (iv) deliberate reclassification of 
occupations by the census authorities without 
proper reporting in (he table fly leaf. 

At what stage this ‘error’ has crept into 
the data system is not clear and why it is so 
damagingly conspicuous between 1961 and 
1971 and why it is concentrated mainly in 
the AEM activitfos also is not clear. But this 
IS a major issue that deserves serious and 
immediate attention from the concerned 
authorities. The true source of error has to 
be located and mea.surcs are to be adopted 
to prevent future occurrence of the same if 
the census is to satisfy its expected and 
proclaimed role of serving the planners” 
he.sides avoiding mi.sconceptions regarding 
the growth of employment in the different 
sectors of the Indian economy, in fact, the 
censuses collect abundant data and it should 
be the primary source of information of 
manpower studies, particularly in a 
developing country like India where other 
sources of information, as stated elsewhere 
in this paper, lack coverage, completeness, 
compai^ility, etc. The importance of census 
as a source of manpower data is widely 
accepted and very clear from the following 
statement made by the United Nations. “The 
classification of census data on economic 
activities of the population by industry, occu¬ 
pation and status... furnish a statistical inven- 
tofyofanation’smanpower and its utilisation 
that is of inestim^e value as an aid in 
formulating economic policy and planning 
development programmes.”” A proper 
knowledge of the deployment of manpower 
in various activities is of immense value to 
planners but constant changes in the occupa¬ 
tional components of ‘divisions’, ‘groups’, 
and 'families’ will m^ethe situtfion hazy.*’ 

With additional attention and direction to 
the economic data coll^ion, scrutiny, 
classification and tabulittion, the Imhan census 
economic data can provide a rich md sound 
base for deciding on the goals for manpower 
developmoit and human resource utilisation, 
puriher. H can thereby avoid the Rutfakes^^ 


kadtoenxmeciuBGCachMfonsaQdfo^ 
sions sutdt as the one disedsaeri m this piqier. 
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Dependence on Agriculture Employment 

I SuBiati KnUuinii 

This article, examining agriculture^ employment in rural India, brings out certain features which have serious 
tmpiications. It finds little evidence of a substantial decline in the excessive dependence on agriculture in rural areas. In 
fact, in certain states, dependence on agriculture has actually shown an increase in the last decade. 


DEPENDENCE on agriculture, almost as an 
exclusive source of livelihood for the rural 
population, has been a matter of serious 
concern for India since independence. 
Despite efforts towards rural development 
and employment generation in the non- 
agricultural sector, the picture in rural areas 
has not changed signiHcantly. This fact is 
poignantly brought out by the 1991 Census. 

India’s prospects for reccing the pressure 
. on agriculture depend on its ability to create 
more jobs in the non-farm .sector. Recently 
many researchers have looked at the 
employment trends in India as reflected in 
the latest data available in Quinquennial 
Surveys of the NSS {Visana and Minhas 
1991) as well as in the 1991 Ccnsu.s 
(Bhattacharya and Mitra 1993], Their 
analyses suggest sluggish employment 
growth in the manufactunng sector during 
the 1980s and the limited ability of the state 
to expand employment opportunities in the 
public sector. On the other hand there is a 
feeling of apprehension that if the solution 
of the problem is Ictt to market forces alone. 
It would lead to greater unemployment. On 
the other hand, some researchers have 
expressed the optimism that economic 
liberalisation is likely to raise considerably 
the demand for cheaper unskilled labour, 
leading to casualisation and feminisatiuii of 


labour market [Deshpande and Deshpande 
1992). 

It is in this wider context that the pitssent 
paper examines the 1991 Census data on the 
di.stribulion of rural workers by indu.strial 
categories for 14 major states in India. How 
far has the dependence on the agricallural 
sector declined during the last decade" Are 
there inter-state differentials in this respect? 
How much of the total decadal increase in 
workers has been absorbed in the agricultural 
sector ilseItT Are there significant differences 
between trends fur male and female workers 
in these respecls7.Arc they reflected in the 
sex-ratioof workers in the agricultural sector. 
These arc some of the is.sues which arc 
discus.sed here on the basis of the comparison 
of 1981 and 1991 Census data. The analy.sts 
IS confined to rural areas and only to main 
workers, i e. those who have worked lor 
morethan I80daysdunngtheyear preceding 
the census. Workers engaged in agricultural 
sector include both cultivators I Category I) 
and agncultural labourers (Category II). 

I 

Change during 1981-91: 

Inter-State Differentials 

It IS very distre.ssing to note that even in 
1991 nearly 80 per cent of rural workers arc 


enpged in agriculture and the last decade 
witnessed decline in it by less than I percent. 
In rural Bihar and M^hya Pradesh even 
today, the percentage of those engaged in 
agriculture is as high as 88. With the only 
exception of Kerala (4S.6 per cent), all the 
other states have revealed that as per 1991 
Census data, 70-84 per cent of their rural 
workers are engaged in agriculture (Table I). 

Not only is there no evidence of decline 
in the dependence on agriculture Init there 
are four states where the percentage of 
workers engaged in agncultural sector has 
increa.sed as shown in Table 1. in Bihar and 
Rajasthan the percentage ol agricultural 
workers has incrca.sed by more than I 
percentage point while in Andhra and 
Madhya Pradesh the increase is slightly more 
than 1/2 per cent. Among the remaining 
states Gujarat and West Bengal do show a 
definite decline in the dependence on 
agriculture (decline by more than 3 
percentage points) wheieas three other states 
Haryana, Kerala and Punjab indicate the 
decline in the percentage ot agricultural 
workers within the range ol 2 to 3 percentage 
points. The decline revealed by a more 
developed state like Tamil Nadu and 
I datively backward states like Uttar Pradesh 
and Orissa is almost ol the same otder. 
Maharashtra, which is the must industnali.sed 


Tabu- I Uspenusno on Auricuitumai Stmm— CHANUb in Rurai India during 1981-91 
Percentage of Workers Engaged in Agncultural Sector to Main Workers in Rural Areas—Change dunng 1981-91 


Suiie.s 


A 



B 



C 



Total 

Workers 

(1981) 

Pei Cent 

Total 
Workers 
(1991) 
Per t:enl 

Cliange in 
Per Cent 
(1981-1991) 

Male 

Workers 

(1981) 

Per Cent 

Male 
Workers 
(1991) 
Per Cent 

Change in 
Per Cent 
(1981-1991) 

Female 

Workers 

(1981) 

Percent 

Female 

Workers 

(1991) 

PerOni 

Change in 
Per Cent 
(1981-1991) 

Andhra Pradesh 

80 40 

80.% 

+0 36 

76..34 

76.41 

-0.1.3 

87.72 

88.22 

+0.50 

Bihar 

86.(>(« 

88(81 

+1 34 

8.3 61 

86 7.3 

+ 1.14 

92,34 

94 15 

+1.81 

Gujarat 

79 9h 

76 79 

-3 17 

77 87 

74 02 

-3.8.3 

88.39 

8.3 7.3 

-2.86 

Haryana 

7.S48 

72 94 

-2.-34 

74 63 

71.37 

-.3.26 

87 II 

86.48 

-0.63 

Karnataka 

80 18 

79 73 

-0.4.3 

78.94 

77.06 

-1.88 

83.40 

85.24 

+1.84 

Kerala 

47 77 

4.3 63 

-2 12 

4.3.70 

44 69 

-1 01 

53.91) 

48.78 

-0.12 

Madhya Pradesh 

87 40 

88 08 

+0.68 

85.04 

83 17 

+0.13 

92.68 

94.14 

+ 1 46 

MahBra.shtra 

83.tK) 

82 87 

-0.13 

77.08 

7.3.54 

-I..S4 

93.30 

9.3.73 

+0.43 

Orissa 

81 93 

80 81 

-1 12 

81 61 

79.73 

-1.88 

83 46 

85.44 

+1.98 

Punjab 

76 2.'i 

73.36 

2.69 

76 93 

74 16 

-2.77 

52.31 

56.4.3 

+4.14 

Rajasthan 

8149 

82 56 

+ 1.06 

80.09 

79.36 

-0.73 

88.73 

93 79 

+5.06 

Tamil Nadu 

78 S.S 

77 49 

-1 06 

74.73 

73.35 

-1.40 

86..37 

85.16 

-1.41 

Uttar Pradesh 

86 32 

84.48 

• 1 84 

• 85 89 

83 46 

-2.43 

90.44 

91.38 

+094 

West Bengal 

73,78 

7021 

-3.37 

74.65 

70.92 

-3.73 

66..33 

65.76 

-1.23 

India 

(excluding Assam 
and i and Kl 

81.04 

80.32 

-0.72 

79.16 

77 75 

-1.41 

• 

87..30 

87.90 

+0.60 
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percentage peinis.as far iaa ^ dependence 
of rural woricera onagricuhure is concerned. 
It obviously reflects the excessive 
concentration of industrialisationin big cities 
not accompanied by the success in bringing 
about transformation in rural areas. 

Trends for Male and Female Workers 

There is clear cut evidence that as far as 
all-India picture is concerned, for rural male 
workers at least there is some evidence of 
decline in the dependence of agriculture (by 
1.41 percentage points) but for female 
woricers it indicates change in the other 
direction, i e.slight increase in the percentage 
of female workers engaged in agricultural 
sector. In this respect the 14 states can be 
divided in the following categories; 

States where Bihar, 

dependence on Madhya Pradesh 

agriculture h^ increased 
for both malF^d female 
workers. 

States where Andhra 

dependence on Pradesh, Karnataka, 
agriculture has Maharashtra, 

declined for Orissa, Punjab 

male workers but Rajasthan, 

increased for Uttar Pradesh 

female workers. 

States where Gujarat, Haryana, 

dependence on Kerala, 

agriculture has Tamil Nadu, 

declined for West Bengal 

both male and female workers. 

Category 3 indicates the healthy uend that 
both male andfemaleworkcrs arc being absorbed 
outside the agricultural sector in rur^ areas. 

The category 2 shows some amount of 
substitution process in the agricultural sector 
in which male workers (who possibly get 
the jobs in the non-agncultural sector) are 
now substituted by female agricultural 
workers. Partly thiscan be the result of better 
reporting offemale workers in 1991 Census. 


Tbeprooess of st^itt^n ispetbaps gding 
on moderately at shown by the small 
magnitude of figures but it indicates the 
direction in which chan^ is taking place. 

Hie worst is the case of Bihar and Madhya 
Pradesh where for both male and female 
workers, the dependence on agriculturai 
sector as a source of livelihood has increased. 
This, however, does not inmly that in these 
states, where there is evidenceof substitution 
of female workers by male workers, 
* agriculture has become a predominantly 
female activity. After all, wort participation 
rates of female in all the states are much 
lower than these of males. In rural areas of 
India almost half of the males participate in 
«:onomic activity as main worters (around 
52 per cent in both 1981 and 1991) while 
hardly 16 to 18 per cent of females participate 
in economic activity as main worters. There 
are differences between states regarding these 
proportions and also regarding the change 
in these proportions during 1981 -91. It would 
be therefore interesting to seek answer to 
another important question what percentage 
of the increase in the main worters during 
, the last decade was absorbed in the agri¬ 
culturai sector and how far there are sex wise 
and siatewt.se differences in this respect. 

n 

Growth of Rural Workers 1981-91; 

Absorption in Agricultural Sector 

Decadal increase in the number of workers 
IS the result of new entrants due to the rapid 
population growth and due to the higher 
propensity to participateineconomic activity. 
Leave alone the already existing surplus in 
the agricultural sector, but even if a major 
part of (his increase in worters during the 
decade is absorbed in the non-agricultural 
sector, it would help at least not to further 
increase the pie.ssure on the agricultural .sector. 

Tabic 2 reveals that in Bihar, as high as 
94 per cent of the increase in main workers 
during 1981-91 had to be absorbed in the 


agricultural sector. In MacBiya Prade^ aa&' 
Rajasthan and surprisingly Maharashtra mi 
Andhra Pradesh too the situation is atmok 
equally bad (92. 88, 84 and 83 per cent 
respectively). AttheotherextremeateKerabt,- 
Gujarat and West Bengal the states which 
could absorb a substantial part tlmir 
increased rural workforce in the non- 
agricultural sector and only 26,64, 59 ptN( 
cent respectively of tte increase in these 
states was absorbed in the agricultural sectot. 
In all other states 71-78 per cent of increase 
in the main workers was absorbed in 
agricultural sector. 

ifthedifferenceregardingmalcandfemaie' 
workers arc examined in these respects, it 
is found that in all the states except Kerala 
and Punjab, the percentage of increase in 
main worters during 1981-91, is absorbed 
in the agricultural sector is much higher for . 
females than for males. Hie difference is 
quite large (20 to 30 points) for Gujarat, 
Haryana. Karnataka and Maharashtra. In 
Bihar out of the increase in both male and 
female worters, nearly 9S percent is absorbed 
in the agricultural sector. In Punjab, the 
percentage of increase in female workers 
absorbed in agricultural sector during 1981- 
91 is less than the corresponding percentage 
for males. Kerala (-119.4 per cent) however, 
is an exceptional case, where not only the 
entire increa% in female main worters durh^ 
1981-91 is absorbed outside ^ricuUural 
sector but even some of the female workers 
engaged in agricultural sector before 1981 
have .shifted to non-agricultural sector. This 
shift, however, appears to be coftfined to 
female worters only because Table 2 shows 
that about 40 per cent of the increase in mate 
main workers in rural Kerala is absorbed in 
the agricultural sector jtself. 

Bihar. Madhya Prade.sh and Rajasthan are 
the three states where almost the entire 
increa.se in female worters. i e, above 95 per 
cent is absorbed in the agricultural sector. 
Surprisingly even in a state like Maharashtra, 
the conesponding percentage is as high as 


Tamj; 2: Pekcentaoe of Total Increase in 
Rural Main Workers nURiNo I9KI -Vt 
Absorbed in Aoricultural Sector: 
Males and Females 


States 

Rural 

Total 

Rural 

Male 

Rural 

Female 

Andhra Pradesh 

82.6 

75.1 

87.9 

Bihar 

94.0 

93.5 

95.3 

Cujatai 

64.2 

52.8 

79.4 

Haryana 

71.6 

65.3 

87.7 

Karnataka 

77.7 

64.3 

88.9 

Kerala 

26.0 

41.S 

-119.4 

Madhya Pradesh 

'92.0 

87.2 

98.8 

Mahawhtra 

83.7 

68.6 

94.0 

Orissa 

75.4 

67.6 

9ao 

Punjab 

72.4 

73.2 

69.1 

Rajasthan 

88,5 

80.0 

99.3 

Tamil Nadb 

72.1 

63.8 

77.9 

Uttar Pradesh 

77.3 

71.8 

88.6 

West Bengal 

59.4 

57.8 

64.6 


SoMfce-.Basedon 1981 and 1991 Onsus of India. 


Table .t: Change in ihe Sex Raiiu* of Rural Workers in Different Categories I98l-9i 


Slates 

Cultivators 

ARricuitural Labourers 

Other Workers 

1981 

1991 

1981 

1991 

1981 

1991 

Andhra Pradesh 

.30.10 

40.00 

104.05 

107,97 

21.82 

22.97 

Bihar 

9.62 

14.04 

.36.38 

35.93 

7.72 

8.51 

Gujarat 

. 15.49 

22.87 

5.5.12 

64.71 

11.80 

17.21 

Haryana 

9.42 

15.02 

11.82 

16.15 

4 95 

6.51 

Karnataka 

19.79 

28 94 

89.97 

102.88 

2.3.91 

.30.56 

Kerala 

10.05 

11.78 

60.44 

48.41 

24 84 

26.85 

Madhya Pradesh 

34.92 

41.45 

90.63 

89.r4 

15.37 

I3.S8 

Maharashtra 

49.31 

64.94 

107,69 

116.24 

13.47 

15.35 

Orissa 

9.26 

12,34 

46.49 

54,92 

14.07 

13.27 

Punjab 

0.57 

3.-59 

4..30 

6.63 

5.70 

9,02 

Rajasthan 

18.99 

30.88 

47..36 

60.56 

10.48 

8.32 

Tamil .Vadu 

28.49 

.36.81 

91.44 

94.18 

19.62 

25.78 

Ut&r Pradesh 

7.74 

13.05 

24.85 

32.75 

5.28 

7.90 - 

West Bengal 

5.08 

8.07 

I8..34 

* 24.69 

13.78 

13.95 


* Female workers in the given category 

-;-:-7-• too 

Male workers m the given category 
(Bos^ on I98i and >MI Census of India) 
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M which is even higher than that for Orim 
(90 per cent). Punjab and West Bengal are 
the two states where nearly one-third of the 
increase ii^femaie workers has been absorbed 
outside theagncultural sector. Kerala,Giyarat 
and West Bengal arc the states in which a 
substantial share (60 per cent, 47 per cent 
and 42 per cent respectively) of the increase 
in rural male mam workers during 19X1-91 
has been absorbed in the rural non-agncultural 
sector. At theotherextreme are Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh and Rajasthan, where not even one- 
frfilh of the increase in male workers in rural 
areas could be absorbed outside the 
agricultural sector. 

ID 

Sex Ratio of Rural Woriters: Inter- 
State DUTerentiabi 

Though there is .some evidence of 
substitution of male workers by female 
workers in the rural agnciiltural sector, it is 
obvious that the sex-ratio of agricultural as 
well as non-agncultural workers is always 
likely to be favourable to males due to the 
much higher male participation rates. Table 
3 however reveals that there are extreme 
variations in this respect. Female partiapaticm 
m economic activity, though largely induced 
by poverty, also depends to a large extent 
on the cultural factors leading to imcr-stalc 
variations. 

Agricultural labourers arc the workers who 
work on Mhers' farms for wages. Ibc .sex 
ratios in both 1981 and 1991 arc favourable 
to men in ail the categories except tor 
agricultural labourers in some states 
indicating that female agricultural labourers 
outnumbered mate agricultural labourers m 
both 1981 and 1991 and in Karnataka only 
in 1991. Sex ratios though unfavourable to 
women, have been higher among agricultural 
labourers compared to other two catcgivics 
(cultivators and non-agricuKural workers) 
which indicates that the proportion of female 
workers is higher among agricultural 
labourers both m 19X1 and 1991. Among the 
14.states, it is iclati vely higherm Mahara.shtra, 
Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka. Tamil Nadu and 
Madhya Pradesh (90-116 temales per l(X) 
male agricultural labourer). At the other 
extreme are Punjab (4-6 per cent) and Haryana 
(12-16 per cent). As for the change during 
19X1-91. Kerala is the only slate where the 
scx-raiio of agncultural labourers has gone 
down'indicating th.U compared to 1981, 
relatively (ewer temales are working as 
agricultural labourers than males. In Bihar 
and Madhya Pradesh there is hardly any 
change, while in all other states relatively 
more females were working as agricultural 
labourer in 1991 than in 1981. The sex 
ratio among agricultural labourers in 
Gujarat. Karnataka. Maharashtra. Orissa, 
Riyasthan and Utter Pradesh (Table 3, 
cols4and 5) has increased by 9 to 13 
points during 19X1-91. 


Cultivators include all those who worit on 
their family farm. Compared to the category 
of agricultural labourer, sex ratios in this 
category are less favourable to women, in 
1991 for mosi of the states they are in the 
range 11 to 41. In Punjab and West Bengal 
there arc hardly three and eight women 
respectively per 100 men working on family 
farms In Andhra Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh 
and Maharashtra the corresponding 
percentage is as high as 40. 41 and 63. In 
all the .states except Kerala, (his ratio has 
improved during 1981-91 

Sex ratios for the third category, other 
workers (non-agncultural workers) m 1991 
are the lowest, i e, in the range 7 to 30. 
.Surprisingly, the ratio is the highest in 
Karnataka followed by Kerala, Tamil Nadu 
and Andhra Pradesh. This indicates that iii 
all the four south Indian states there are about 
25 female non-agncultural workers per 100 
male non-agncultural workers In 
Maharashtra, West Bengal and Gujarat the 
corresponding proportion is only about IS 
or 16 per 100 males which is closer to Madhya 
Pradesh and Gri.ssa. In this respect, Punjab 
and Haryana arc similar to states like Bihar, 
Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh with less than 
10 females working as non-agncultural 
workers per 100 male non-agncultural 
workcis This sex ratio however, has 
improved m Gujarat. Karnataka and Tamil 
Nadu, indicating the increasing mleof women 
in the rural non-agricuitural sector while 
Madhya Pradesh. On.ssa and Rajasthan are 
the only states where it has declined. Though 
the decline is marginal, it does indicate the 
trend which is unfavourable to women. 

CONCXUSKINS 

The analysis prasented here bnngs out 
certain tacts which have serious implications 
tor the future prospects of employment 
generation m rural India. Firstly, there is 
hardly any evidence of a substantial decline 
in the exce.ssive dependence on agriculture 
m rural areas, except in the states of Gujarat. 
West Bengal, Kerala, Haryana and Punjab 
which mdicalc a moderate decline. Secondly, 
the position of rural Maharashtra is in no way 
bcttci than some of the backward states. 
Thirdly, it is a matter of serious concern that, 
there are four states, viz, Bihar, Rajasthan, 
.Madhya Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh, where, 
instead of any shift away trom agriculture, 
(he dependence on agncullurc has increased 
(though marginally) during the last decade. 
On the contrary. Uttar Pradesh and Onssa 
have shown some indication of (he .shift 
away from agriculture. 

Fourthly, in rural areas of seven states, viz, 
Andhra Pradash, Karnataka, Maharashtra. 
Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradttsh, 
during the last decade there has been some 
evidence of substitution of male workers by 
temalc workers in the agncultural sector. 
The process is reflected in the sex ratios 
among agricultural woikers which are more 


favourable to women in 199) as eompared 
to 1981. Here a word of caution is necessary 
since increase in the number of female 
workers in nirai areas can be partly the result 
of better reporting m the 1991 Census. 

It is heartening to note that more women 
are economically active but the fact that 
relatively their proportion is higher among 
landless agricultural labourers (working for 
wages on others’ farms) tmd not so much 
among cultivators or non-agriculiural workers 
is a rather disturbing feature In Andhra 
Pradesh, Karnataka and Maharashtra female 
agricultural labourers outnumber male 
agncultural labourers. Another distuibing 
feature IS that not only in states tike Bihar. 
Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan but even in 
Mahara.shtra. a very high percentage (X4-94 
per cent) of the total increase in rural main 
workers during 19X1-91 had to be ub.sorbcd 
in the agncultural sector itself. Another 
interc.sting feature is that in Kerala during 
1981-91 absorption of female workers in the 
rural non-agricultural sector is much more 
than that of male workers. 

In short, dijring the last decade, in most 
of the states dependence on agncultural 
employment in rural areas has not declined 
significantly The process of a shifl away 
from the agricultural .sector is confined to 
only three or four slates and is moderate. 
Distnctwi.se ftiiai figures of workers m each 
category for the 1991 Census arc not released 
yet but analysis altempied by ihe present 
rc.searcher by u.sing piovisional figures 
(Registrar General 1991] reveals that the 
process IS further confined to rural areas ot 
only limited number ot distnets One really 
wonders if a solution to the employment 
problem is left to the market forces, whether 
It will release the forces strong enough to 
generate dynami.sm in the non-farm sector 
of rural India and reduce the prc.ssure on the 
agricultural sector. A proper strategy of 
employment generation therefore needs to 
be evolved t^ing into account employment 
trends revealed in rural ureas of various states 
during the last decade 
(Thanks are due to Udai Saikia. who provided 
assistance in the analysis of provisional figures 
of 199) (Hensus of India.] 
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llWaiiisatiKMi and Sodb-Econoink Change 
in Ikmil Nadu, 1901-91 


R Rukmani 

This article examines the pattern of urbanisation in Tamil Nadu during 1901-91 and attempts to identify the factors 
underlying the observed pattern of urbanisation. It identifies the different stages of urbanisation, the distinctive i 
characteristics of each phase and the socio-economic factors underlying. 

THE objective of this paper is to identify these changes in the urban process, four tical to the rate of growth of urban popHr , 

the pattern of urbanisation in Tamil Nadu phases can be identified - 1901-21,1921- lation - it was also very high tn the 19408 

over the period 1901-91 and understand the 41,1941-71 and 1971-91. Itmay be noted and the 1960s, thitt is, during the decades 
underlying factors. It attempts to identify that the decade of the 1940s is the wa- of rapid urban growth. This suggests that 

the different stages or phases through which tershed decade in the process of migration from rural areas has been a major 

the process of urbanisation evolved and the urbanisation in this century, the pericxi factor in urban growth during these decades, 

distinctive characteristics of each of these after this exhibiting a high degree of Conversely, during the slackening phase of 

phases. We have identified four such dis- stability of the urban process with rapid urbanisation, 1971-91, the urban rural growth 

tinct phases-an unstable phase (1901-21), growth of big towns and urban agglom- differential is very low. 

a transition phase (1921-41), a pha.se of erations. This is also the period when a The overall urban growth rale hides the 
agglomerisation (1941-71) and a declining ‘duality’ in the urban process becomes variation in the growth rates of towns across 

phase (1971-91). The identification of the increasingly important. The last phase, different size classes and acto.ss different / 

different phases in the urban process is 1971-91, however, witnessed a degree of types of towns. Table 4 provides data o4 j 

followed by a discussion of the socio-eco- saturation with a slackening in urban growth rates for big, medium and small. 

nomic factors underlying these dkstinct growth. towns. This indicates that thereby not been ; 

phases. From Table 2 wc find that the degree much difference between these ctuegories 

of urbanisation in Tamil Nadu has shown of towns in terms of growth performance 
I a steady increase over time. Up to 1921, up to 1921. Since 1921 the big towns have , 

Urbanisation in Tamil Nadu the degree of urbanisation was more or had the highest growth rates, followed 1^ 

less stagnant: it showed a moderate in- medium towns and then the small towns. ' 

Tamil Nadu is one of'the most urbani.sed crease during 192141, and from .1941 it But up to 1941, the differential between the 

states of India both in terms of degree of registered a sharp increase up to 1971. The growth rate of big towns and other towns 

urbanisation (percentage of population in increase is roughly of the order of S was not particularly high. During the 1940s 

urban areas) and town density (numberof percentage points during I90MI, while andthel960.s,whentheoverallurbangrowdi 

towns per thousand sq km). In 1981 Tamil the 1941-71 phase registered a 10 percent rate has been very high, the differential , 

Nadu was the second most urbanised state, point increase. The 1971 -91 phase regis- between the growth rate of big towns and 

next only to Maharashtra, in terms of tcred a very moderate 4 per cent point other towns has also been very high; espe- 

degrcc of urbaiii.sation (Table 1). In terms increase. Within the 1941-71 phase, the cially in the 1940s, the watershed decade 

of town density too, Tamil Nadu ranks increase was particularly sharp during the inthepr(Kessofurbanisation:Thusonecffli 

fairly high in 1981, at fourth place pre- 1940s and the 1960s - an increase of S discern a clear tendency towards a duality i 

ceded by Punjab, Uttarlh-adesh and Kerala, and 4 percentage points respectively. Town ih the urban process from the 1940s on- 

In terms of a composite index of density, however, does not show a similar wards. But in the last phase, particularly in 

urbanisation - which captures the size as pattern; It shows a steady increase up to the 1980s, the difference between the 

well as spreadof urban population-Tamil 1951 - with a rapid increase in the 1940s categories of towns narrowed down, once 

Nadu ranks first.' This implies that Tamil - and after this it has been more or less again. 

Nadu combines a high degree of stagnant, which perhaps indicates that the Going by the growth rite of tewns across , 

urbanisation with a better spatial spread scope for emergence of stable new towns the six size classes, it is found that up to 

of urban units which also results in strong has been more or less exhausted in Tamil 1921 the smallest size class, class VI, in 

rural-urban linkages. Nadu. In other words,Tamil Nadu appears fact, had the highest growth rate, while the 

.While Tamil Nadu continues to be among to have reached a saturation limit in terms towns of size classes land II had registered 

the top ranking stotes in terms of both the of the number of stable towns. a very low growth rate (Table 5). During 

de^ee of urbanisation and town density In Table 3 the decadal percentage change the second phase in the process of 

even in 1991, its ranking in terms of either of urban population as well a.s the urban urbanisation of Tamil Nadu, that is, I92I4I; 

of these indices has slipped. But the state rural growth differential (I'RGD) are pre- towns belonging to classes I, II and HI grew 

still has the highest ranking in the country sented. From this table it is clear that the at moderately high rates while the class IV 

in terms of the composite index of urban growth rate has been very sluggish and class V towns grew at relatively lower 

utbanisation. up to 1921. The growth rate picked up. rates. During the 1940s and the 19^. the 

Over the.period 1901-91 almost every but only moderately, ovdr 1921-41. Dur- periods of rapid overall urban growth, the 

facet of the urban scene in Tamil Nadu ing 1941-51 the growth rate peaked. After lowest growth rate is for the smallest size .. 

has undergone a rapid change including a decline in the 1950s, the growth rate was cla.ss and the highest growth rate is for the 

the level of urbanisation, its dispersal, the again high in the 1960s and then declined class 1 towns. During the fourth phase, 

concentration of urban populatitm in big in the 1970s and 1980s. while class I towns continued to register t^ 

towns and urban agglomerations, and the Itisnoteworthythatiheurbanruralgrowth highest growth rate, there has been a shMp 

stability of the urban, inocess. In studying differonial displayed a pattern almost iden- decline in the growth rate of clasa 1.11 
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Ill towns in tho 1980s com|}ared to the 
1970s. 

PATtbRNS Ob GROWTH 

The iiat^em of growth for urban agglom- 
‘cratiuii:' of) the one hand, and for isolated 
towns on tiM other, have also been different 
across the four periods, it is evident from 
Table 6 that in the first period (1901-21), 
the rate of growth of urban agglomerations 
was lower than that of the isolated towns. 
During the second period (1921-41), the 
growth rate of urban agglomerations in¬ 
creased and there was not much difference 
between the growth rates of urban agglom¬ 
erations and isolated towns. In the third 
phase (1941-71) the urban agglomerations 
grew at a relatively faster rate, and the 
difference between the growth rates of urban 
agglomeration and isolated towns widened 
considerably. In the fourth phase, especially 
in the decade 1981-91, the growth of ag¬ 
glomerations slackened and the diflerencu 
between the growth rates of urban agglom¬ 
erations and isolated towns also narrowed 
considerably. 

The pattern of growth observed so far 
leads to increasing concentration ot urban 
population in the large towns and urban 
agglomerations, because the larger towns 
and urban agglomerations have been grow¬ 
ing at a relatively faster rate, especially 
since the 1940s. Moreover, the relatively 
higher rate ot growth of towns across all 
siax classes since the 1940s, has facilitated 
movement of towns from the lower size 
classes to the higher si7.c clas.scs. This 
‘graduation effect' would also contribute to 
concentration ot urban population in highci 
si/.e clas.ses. 

The increasing concentration of urban 
population in Tamil Nadu comes out strik¬ 
ingly from Table 7. It is also clear that while 
the spread of urban population has not been 
even at any point ot time, this pattern has 
gradually undergone significant changes, 
which once again correspond to the distinct 
phases observed in Ihe urban growth pro¬ 
cess of Tamil Nadu as a whole. In the fust 
phase (1901-21). small towns accounted tor 
a slightly higher proportion of population 
compared to the other two group*, viz. 
medium or big towns. Moreover, during 
this phase, the big and medium towns 
rcgisteied a decline in the proportion ot 
urban population, while small towns reg¬ 
istered an increase in this proportion. During 
Ihe second phase (1921-41), the concentra- 
luin of urban population increased rapidly 
in big towns, remained si.ignant in medium 
towns, and declined in small towns. During 
the third pha.se and the fourth, the paitcni 
of change oh.scrvcd in the .second pha.se was 
accentuated, and the big towns hud a high 
and increasing concentration ot urban pop¬ 
ulation, while Ihe proportion of population 
in small tttwns declined drastically. During 


this phase, the medium towns more or less 
retained their position, accounting for near¬ 
ly one-third of the total urban population. 
This pattern is corroborated by the value 
of Gtni coefficients, as well as the distri¬ 
bution of urban population between urban 
agglomerations and isolated towns - up to 
1921 there has been a decline in the pro¬ 
portion of population in urban agglomer¬ 
ations, as also a decline in the Gini coef¬ 
ficient. in the second phase, during 1921-41. 
the'proportion of urban population in ag¬ 
glomerations stabilises, and the Gini coef¬ 
ficient increases, and in the third phase the 
proportion of urban population in urban 
agglomerations increases marginally up to 
1961 and rapidly from then onwaids; Ihe 
Gini coefficient also attains high values in 
this phase. 

We have so far seen that there has been 
an increasing concentration of urban pop¬ 
ulation in the big towns, particularly the 
urban agglomerations', during and after the 
1940s. This would once again point to the 
increasing roleofduality in the urban process 
during Ihe last two phases. In other words, 
the proce.vs of ugglomerisation - and hence 
the stability of urban settlement pattcni - 


perhaps assumed signiflcamie during and 
afler the l94Cls in Tamil Nadu. 

CoMK)Ni»rTs OF Urban Growth* 

Tabic 8 provides details on components 
of urban growth separately for all urban 
areas, for urban agglomerations, and for 
isolated towns in Tamil Nadu, fur the period 
1901-91. Looking at the components of 
uiban growth and the percentage contribu¬ 
tion of different compttnents to the growth, 
tt IS clear that there has been an increasing 
stability of the urban settlement pattern over 
time in the state, indicated by an increasing 
importance of tlir intensive component of 
urban growth. 

Let us first consider the components of 
urban growth for all urban areas. In the 
period 1901-21, the levels of instability in 
the urban settlement pattern was very high, 
with a very high contribution - close to 85 
per cent - to growth coming from the 
extensive component. The period also 
witnessed significant levels of declas¬ 
sification. In the period 1921-41, the levels 
of instability was moderate, with moderate 
levels of urban extension - accounting lor 


TaBIF I SAl.lFNTFtATUaESOF UrBANISATIOIS ACROSS IMF MAJOR StAIXS, 1V81 AND I'WI 


Stoles 



Indices of Urbanisaluni 



Degree of Uibonisation 

Town Density 

Cumpusilr Index of 
Urhaiiisation 

1981 

1991 

1981 

1991 

1981 

1991 

Andhia Pradesh 

2.1.12 (7) 

26 84(7) 

OHS (II) 

0 77(12) 

1 II(7) 

0 81 (7) 

Bihar 

12 47 (IS) 

IS 17(14) 

1 OS (9) 

1 21 (8) 

-2.80(12) 

•291 (12) 

Gujaial 

SI 10 (.1) 

34 40(2) 

1 12(8) 

1 IS (9) 

1 6S (S) 

1 S2 (6) 

Haryana 

21.88(8) 

24 79 (9) 

1 74 (5) 

2 04(4) 

070(8) 

0 80 (8) 

Karnataka 

28 89 (4) 

30 91 (4) 

1 30 (7) 

1 32(7) 

I 47 (6) 

1 (>S (S) 

Kerala 

1874(11) 

2644(8) 

2 19 (3) 

2.80(1) 

2 03 (4) 

2 29 (2) 

Madhya Pradesh 

20 29(10) 

23.21 (10) 

0.68(12) 

098(10) 

-3 41 (13) 

-2 79(H) 

Maharashtra 

S.SOSd) 

38 73 (1) 

0 90(10) 

0 94(11) 

2 2S (2) 

2 IS (4) 

Onssa 

II 79(14) 

1343(13) 

0 66(1.3) 

076(13) 

-4 76(14) 

-S40(I4) 

Punjab 

27.68 (5) 

29 72(.S) 

2fi6(l) 

2 38(3) 

2.23 (3) 

2 16(3) 

Rajasthan 

21 OS (9) 

22.88(11) 

0 57(14) 

0.63(14) 

-1 90(10) 

-1.53(10) 

Tamil Nadu 

12 9.S (2) 

34 20 (3) 

1 88 (4) 

2 00(5) 

.3 51 (1) 

2 97(1) 

llnoi Pradesh 

I7 9S(I2) 

19 89(12) 

2 24 (2) 

2 38 (2) 

-2 II (II) 

-1 61(II) 

West Bengal 

2647 (6) 

27 39 (6) 

1 46(6) 

1 80(6) 

0 42 (9) 

0 16 (9) 

India 

2S70 

2S 72 

1 03 

1 12 




Nmn I Figuies in hruckets give Ihe rank of the state 

2 In the calcutalinn of degree of urbanisation and town density all size dosses of towns were 
taken into coasideratioh But foi ihe calculation of composite index ot iiibanisation, only the 
big and medium towns were considered. 

Soiinrs t CVjmio of/nrfiu (IVKIa), 2 Cenmr of/nJ/a (1991) 


Tabii; 2 .SoMb Salilnt Ffaturss of Urhanisation in Tamil Nadu, 1901-91 


Item 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1981 

1991 

Degree ut 
urbanisalion 

14 IS 

15 07 

15 85 

18 02 

19 70 

24.35 

26.62 

.30.16 

32.96 

34.20 


(100) 

(107) 

(112) 

(127) 

(139) 

(172) 

(188) 

(213) 

(23.3) 

(242) 

Town density 

093 

1 15 

1 S3 

1 S3 

1 73 

2 02 

2 02 

1.85 

1 88 

2.00 


(100) 

(124) 

(143) 

(I6.S) 

(186) 

(217) 

(217) 

(190) 

(202) 

(2I.S) 


Notcf t In the calculation of lawn density, an uibon agglomeration is beared os one unit 
2 Town density lor all years up to <981 is calculated using 1981 area 
Figures in brackets give Ihe index with respect hi the base year. 

Soitn f\ I Cmsms of Imho (198 Ihl 
2 Census of India (1991) 
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do8etoone>iMnliMr(otaigrowt}i Thepenod 
1941-91 has witnessed high and increasing 
levels of stability Mote than 80 per cent 
of the total urban growth since the 1940s 
has been a result ot the contribution ot the 
intensive component It is also noteworthy 
that during this penod (1941-91). the 
declassificatory component did m^e an 
appearance, particularly in the I96(K In the 
1980s, even the urban agglomerations 
witnessed declassification, though ol a very 
negligible order 

The pattern observed above, for the urban 
areas as a whole, is obviously related to the 
patterns ot growth tor isolated towns and 
urban agglomerations In the penod 1901-21, 
the extent ot instability was exixedingly 
high for isolated towns, the level of exten¬ 
sion was very high, particularly in thedecade 
1911-21 This decade (1911 21) has also 
seen some degree of declassification The 
urban agglomerations dunng this penod 
had grown at very sluggish rates the inten¬ 
sive as well as extensive components being 
very low That is there has been no 
dgglomensation whatsoever in this pentxi 

In t)i<* second penod (1921-41), there was 
considerable extension in the case ol iso 
Idled towns but their intensive rale of growth 
still remained sluggish But urban agglom¬ 
erations in this penod started picking up in 
terms of intensive growth although the 
giowth rates continued to be mixJerate 

In the period 1941 81 the intensive 
component of the urban growth for isolated 
towns continued to be mixfciate but they 
witnessed a considerable amount of exten¬ 
sion in the 1940s and 19S0s and a lair 
degree ot declassification in the I9^0s and 
1960s On the other hand the urban agglom¬ 
erations experienced explosive intensive 
gniwlh in the 1940s though it was not 
accompanied hv any significant extension 
within urban agglumeiations Agglonien 
sation - in the form of both intensive and 
extensive growth of uiban agglomerations 
- occuried only in the 1960s However in 
the l9S0sand 1970s both the intensive and 
extensive growth tor urban agglomerations 
have been only mcxlerale What is perhaps 
most noteworthy during this phase is that 
the ditterential in growth performance of 
the urban agglomerations on the one hand 
and the isolated towns on the other widened 
consider ibly In tenns of overall growth 
rate (R) the differential between the two was 
not significant in the pencxJ 1921-41 In 
1941 71, the rate ot growth ot urban ag- 
glomcraticms has been much higher than the 
rate for isolated towns Dunng the penod 
1971-91, this ditterential narrowed consid¬ 
erably 

In sum, the urban growth process, after 
an initial phase of high levels of instability, 
witnessed an increasing degree ot stability 
over bme, especially from 1941 onwards 
The urban growth process in the latter phases 


Taau 3 Rase or OaourrH or Ussan Powlaiion and UaaAN Rihmi GuoyrtH OimikeNriAi 
inTamh Nadu 1901 91 

(Deiadal Penentage VarUUum) 


Item 

1901 II 

1911-21 

1921 31 

1931 41 

1941 51 

1951 61 

1961 71 

1971 81 

1981-91 

Rae of growth 










of uiban 










population 
Uito rural 

15 58 

8 86 

23 40 

22 30 

41 75 

22 29 

38 58 

28 36 

19 28 

growth 

diflereniiid 

8 16 

6 34 

17 68 

12 67 

33 73 

13 80 

22 18 

15 55 

648 

iiiunet 1 Ceniui Ilf India (I9lilb) 2 Cenwi i/f India (199)) 




TaumA DuaDal PpRceNrAtii' Variaiton in PoniLAntiN Across nn Bio 

Mumum 




AND Smau Towns in Tamii Nadu 

1901 91 




Classification of 









Towns by Size 

1901 11 

1911 21 

1921 31 

1931 41 

1941 51 

1951 611961 71 

1971 81 1981 91 

Big 

704 

128 

24 24 

24 22 

56 25 

28 41 

53 71 

32 58 

2066 

Medium 

697 

2 62 

21 38 

13 35 

3167 

18 68 

32 36 

23 75 

14 22 

Small 

7 07 

4 10 

1065 

13 97 

20 06 

II 56 

31 57 

1861 

16 II 

All Towns 

7 03 

3 37 

18 02 

17 35 

36 53 

21 20 

42 60 

28 26 

1843 


Nine Calculation of growth rate across different size classes in each decade has been done 
following Uw iimimuom metM That is in each decade only those towns that existed 
thnaighout that decade are considered Hence the giowth rote of oil towns given here does not 
correspond with that given tor all uiban areas in Table 3 
Soune\ I CIntut Ilf India (l9Hlh) 2 Crn\m of India H99\) 


Tabij- S IJw adai PcRcrNTAC t Vasia noN m Piwa aiion in DiFFi-iit-NT Si/c Ci Assts 
(H Towns in Tamil Nadu 1901 91 


Size Class 


of Towns 

1901 II 

1911 21 

1921 31 

1931 41 

1941 51 

1951 61 

1961 71 

1971 81 

1981 91 

Class 1 

704 

3 28 

24 24 

24 22 

56 25 

28 41 

5371 

32 58 

2066 

Class II 

1 61 

I IK 

27 61 

I2b4 

30 87 

21 55 

31 14 

24 64 

14 07 

Class III 

12 14 

5 44 

2043 

1364 

32 22 

17 II 

33 49 

22 92 

14 42 

(. lass IV 

5 67 

1 77 

10 55 

13 24 

22 17 

II 08 

34 60 

19 10 

I5i>5 

Class V 

9 57 

6 78 

9 72 

14 20 

18 02 

II 39 

25 01 

16 16 

18 49 

Class VI 

26 63 

40 26 

21 09 

23 14 

6 58 

22 51 

IS 07 

24 72 

19 14 

AM Towns 

703 

3 37 

18 02 

17 35 

36 53 

21 20 

42 (.0 

28 26 

18 43 


Nme Cilculotion of growth rale across diiferenl size classes in each decade has been done 
following the loimnuoui mtihnd Thai is in each decade oniy those towns that existed 
throughout that dreadc are considered Hence the growth rate ol all towns given hete does not 
eonespond with that giee n for all urban areas in Table 3 
Swimri I f eniijt «///i4io 11981b) 2 Censui of Mm 


Tabu 6 Rati or Growth or Popucatkin in Urbaw Ae e i omi-rations and Isrs a rru 
10WNS IN Tamil Nadu IWl 9l * 

(Oeiadnl Pintntagi Vanutnm) 


T>|ie of Towns 1901 M 

1911 21 

1921 31 

1931 41 

1941 51 

1951 61 

l%l 71 

1971 81 

1981 9i 

Urban 

oggloinciaiions 

7 94 

5 20 

24 83 

23 12 

49 67 

28 90 

52 04 

32 21 

21 23 

Isolale’d towns 

25 16 

12 h2 

21 97 

21 46 

33 4(> 

14 S3 

20 80 

21 96 

15 74 

All urban areas 

15 58 

8 86 

23 40 

22 31) 

41 75 

22 29 

38 58 

28 36 

19 28 


Simnet I C«»«w»//nrf/o (I98'b) 2 (insm itf India (W\) 

lABirV Cow iNrRAnoN i» Urban Poll I AIION in 1amii Nadu 1901 91 


Item I901 I9M I92I I93I I94I 19SI t%| I97I I98I I991 


Pureentage of urban 
population in big towns 
Medium towns 
Small towns 
Percentage of urban 
population in urban 
agglomeration 
Isolated towns 
Ctm CO efficient for the 
distnbuiion of population 
across the six size chesses 
of town* 


3039 28 M 29 64 34 8 I 3‘i 3S 4| 78 4648 ^7 6I 622I6395 

32 20 13 17 30 89 30 69 1149 3281 32 39 2941 2848 26 39 

37 41 38 67 39 47 34 50 3116 25 19 21 12 12 97 929 764 


SS64 51 97 50 22 50 80 51 14 53 99 56 91 62 44 64 31 65 43 
44 35 48 03 49 78 49 20 48 86 46 01 43 09 37 56 35 68 34 57 


054 0 51 0 52 0 55 0 58 0 62 0 65 0 66 0 68 0 69 


Siiunex I Ceniifi (1981b) 2 Ceinut nf Indw 0991) 
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has Also largely been moulded by die growth 
ol urban agglomerations The increasingly 
central role played by the urban agglom¬ 
erations in the urban process oi Tamil Nadu 
- nirocMlarly after the 1940s - also comes 
cnit very clearly from Table 9 In the period 
up to 192) the urban growth was essentially 
due to the growth of isolated towns Dunng 
1921 to 1941, the contribution to urban 
growth from isolated towns as vrell as urban 
agglomeiations has been more or less equal 
But from the 1940s onwards, the contribu 
tion to overall urban growth from urban 
agglomerations has been relatively higher 
most significantly since the 1 %0s onwards 
This reversal in the pattern - with isolated 
towns playing a major role in the initial 
phase and the agglomeiations in the latter 
phase - IS particularly noticeable in the case 
of urban extension riie urban agglomera¬ 
tions therefore moulded the urban growth 
process of Tamil Nadu since the l‘)40s 
both in terms ol intensive and extensive 
growth 

The other side of increasing stability of 
the settlement pattern over time is the 
declining scope lor the emergence of new 
isolated towns First of ail (Table 10), there 
has been a decline over time in the number 
of new towns that appear on the scene in 
each census Dau given in Table 11 oppe ars 
to retniorce this point in so tar as there has 
been a high degree of instability of even 
those new towns that appeal on the scene 
of late The proportion of new towns in a 
census that get declassified in subsequent 
censuses appeals to have increased over 
time NCitfly two thirds of the new towns 
ol 1971 were declassified in 1981 But sur 
prismgly none of the new towns of 1981 
has been declassified in 1991 they have also 
registered a reasonably high rate of growth 


in sum, dtere appears to be very clear 
signs of a tendency towards 'enclave' type 
of growth - a duality - in the urban process 
in Tamil Nadu after the 1940s Tte large 
urban agglomerabons, which have experi¬ 
enced high growth rates dunng this phase, 
play an increasingly central role in the uiban 
process The differential between them on 
the one hand and the isolated towns on the 
othei, in terms ol growth performance has 
widened considerably Even the scope for 
emergence ol stable dynamic new isolated 
towns in Tamil Nadu appears to be very 
limited today 

Koi F or Migration 

A rough estimation of net late of migra 
turn to urban areas in Tamil Nadu over the 
peritxl 1901 91 is provided in Table 12 ’ 
From Table 12 it is clear that the distinct 
phases in the process of migration coincide 
with the distinct phases that have been 
observed in the process of urbanisation in 


thestateasawhole Intheftiittwodecades, 
when the urban process of Tamil Nadu was 
marked by a very hi^ degree of instability 
in overall terms, there appears to be a 
movement of population away from the 
urban areas In the I920s and the l9T0s, 
when the urban settlement pattern of the 
state stabilised at a relatively high level, the 
migration factor in urban growth had also 
increased In the I94(K, the decade of rapid 
urban growth, nearly half of urban growth 
had been due to migration In the 1950s and 
1960s also there was a significant amount 
of migration although the role of migration 
in these decades was not as high as in the 
1940s It may he worth noting here that the 
estimation ol rate of migration and its 
contnbution to urban growth - for the 1 960s 
may be an underestimation This decade 
witnessed large scale urban extension, 
particularly in urban agglomcraiions and 
in situations like these our prixedurc is 
likely to provide an undercstiinaic of the 
migration rate (sec Note T) In the last phase 


Tabu 9 I^KcrNTAia CoNmiBiTioN by Urban Ac < iomfrations and Iscxaifd Iowns 
ir Urban Growth (X TamicNaou 1901 91 


Decade IVrcentage Contnbution PtrerntagL Contnbution I’eiccntagi Contnbuiion 


in Intensive Coinpont nt to fxlcnsive Component lo Ovc tail Urban 

_of Urban Growth by _of tlilia n Growth by _Oiqwih by _ 



Urbin 

IsolaleJ 

Urban 

Isolated 

Urban 

Isol lied 


AggloiiH.ration 

Towns 

Agglomerations 

Towns 

Agglumualions 

Towns 

1901 11 

61 S6 

18 44 

?S2 

9718” 

28 14 

•') 66 

1911 21 

6tS6 

1644 

IS 82 

84 18 

10 49 

69 SI 

1921 tl 

6S10 

S4 70 

2111 

16 69 

SI 27 

46 71 

I9tl 41 

6171 

16 29 

2S 16 

74 84 

S26S 

47 IS 

1941 SI 

67 97 

12 01 

21 41 

78 S7 

<4)84 

19 16 

I9SI 61 

69 02 

1098 

44 66 

SS 14 

70 00 

1000 

1961 71 

67 46 

12 S4 

7S 11 

24 87 

76 77 

21 21 

1971 81 

69 89 

10 II 

S8 9I 

41 09 

7092 

29 08 

1981 91 

72 62 

2718 

S4 SI 

4S47 

70 <K) 

29 10 


Souim I rVnsHv of/m/(« (1981b) 2 f enoir «/f»i<//</119‘)|) 


Tabu 8 Comkininisir CiRowrii in Urban Arsas m Tamil Nadu 1901 91 ' 

(Ott(ulitl Per<tniaf,t Vaiiaiion) 


fXcadt 


Urban AKaloineraUons 



Isolated Towns 



All Urban Aieics 


R(i) 

R(e) 

R{d) 

R 

R(i) 

R(e) 

R(d) 

R 

R(i) 

R(c) 

R(d) 

R 

1901 tl 

7S4 

0 40 

Nil 

794 

S90 

19 26 

Nil 

2S 16 

681 

8 76 

,Nil 

IS 58 


(9S) 

(5) 


(100) 

(21) 

(77) 


(100) 

(44) 

(S6) 


(100) , 

1911 21 

2 89 

211 

Nil 

S20 

1 79 

1128 

2 2S 

12 82 

216 

7 58 

1 08 

8 86 


(S6) 

(44) 


(KK)) 

(14) 

(104) 

( 18) 

(100) 

(27) 

(85) 

(-12) 

(100) 

1921 11 

214S 

117 

Nil 

24 81 

II SO 

II 20 

-071 

21 97 

16 SO 

7 27 

-0T6 

2140 


(86) 

(14) 


(100) 

(12) 

(SI) 

( 1) 

(100) 

(70) 

(Tl) 

( 1) 

(100) 

1911 41 

19 9S 

117 

Nil 

21 12 

M 71 

9 71 

Nil 

21 46 

15 90 

619 

Nil 

2210 


(86) 

(14) 


(KK)) 

(SS) 

(4S) 


(100) 

(71) 

(29) 


(100) 

1941 SI 

46 V2 

2 7S 

Nil 

49 67 

21 14 

loss 

-021 

1146 

1510 

6S6 

-0 II 

41 75 


(94) 

(6) 


(100) 

(69) 

(12) 

( 1) 

(100) 

(84) 

(16) 


(100) 

I9M 61 

21 17 

S71 

Nil 

28 90 

1221 

811 

600 

14 51 

18 11 

6 92 

2 76 

22 29 


(80) 

(20) 


(100) 

(84) 

(S7) 

(-41) 

(100) 

(82) 

(Tl) 

(-IT) 

(100) 

1961 71 

41 S7 

1047 

Nil 

S204 

26 48 

4 58 

1026 

2080 

15 07 

7 9T 

-4 42 

18 S8 


(KOI 

(20) 


(100) 

(127) 

(22) 

(-49) 

(100) 

(91) 

(20) 

(-11) 

(100) 

1971 81 

29 IS 

2 8S 

Nil 

12 21 

21 02 

111 

-217 

21 96 

26 22 

TOT 

-0 89 

2816 


(91) 

(9) 


(100) 

(%) 

(IS) 

( If) 

(100) 

(92) 

(II) 

(-T) 

(100) 

1981 91 

19 6 

1 67 

004 

21 21 

n IS 

2S2 

0 11 

IS 74 

f7 17 

I 98 

007 

19 28 


(92) 

(8) 

(neg) 

(100) 

(8S) 

(16) 

(-1) 

1100) 

(90) 

(10) 

(neg) 

(100) 


1 R(i) - Intensive roniponeni R(e) Extensive component R(d) - Declusstficutory component R - Overall rate of growth neg negligible 

2 Tiguns in brackets give ihe comiihution ol speciTa component to uiban growth , 

Si)$ine\ I f ewcio «/Will (1981b) 2 Onuo of fndiu (1991) 
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the imgration iactor m the urban growth 
declined considerably This was particular¬ 
ly so in the 1980s when there appears to 
have been a movement of population away 
trom urban areas 

It » also clear that there is a striking 
contrast between urban agglomerations and 
isolated towns in terms of the role played 
by migration in their growth - the isolated 
towns have either lost population or re¬ 
ceived migrants on a small scale throughout 
the entire period under umsideration, ex¬ 
cept in the watershed decade ot 1940s It 
IS significant that in the 1960s, a penod ol 
rapid urban growth, the growth, ol isolated 
towns has essentially been due to natural 
growth, and there has been no migration 
whatsoever into isolated towns As a con 
irast to the pattern exhibited by isolated 
towns migration has played a signitiiant 
role in the growth ot agglomerations Irom 
the 1920s onwaids and particularly in the 
|04(K when more than two thirds ot the 
growth was accounted lor by migrants 1 he 
tole of migration has declined alter the 
)940s accounting for roughly a third lo 
hall ot the growth in the agglomerations in 
this pcriixi But the problem ol undciesti 
mation in the 1960s - which as noted above, 
may he particularly acute in the case ol 
agglomerations 1 he declining importance 
ol migration is striking in the decade l‘>80s 

In the puKess ol urbanisation in lamil 
Nadu over the iiencxl 1901 91 lourdisiinct 
phises are observed The lirst phase - 
unstable phase during 1901 21-wasaperiud 
ol very low level of utbanisatioii combined 
with vci> high Icscis ot instability in the 
growth puK css It was a penod ol very low 
r.ite ol urban growth combined with a high 
degree ot emcigcnce as well as dc 


classificatirm of isolated towns, and a wide 
vanation in growth perlormance across 
towns During this pencxi the big towns and 
urban agglomerations grew at extremely 
sluggish rates Hiere was a movment ol 
population away irom urban areas in overall 
terms, but given the very high levels of 
instability, some towns must have received 
migrants while others saw large scale 
outmigration The very low rate ot urban 
growth in this penod was not just due to 
outmigration, in overall terms, Irom urban 
areas The natural rate in urban areas - as 
well as in rural areas - was very low in this 
decade 

lining the second phase - the transition 
phase (1921-41) - we tincf that the degree 
of urbanisation and town density registered 


a moderate increase Both (he isolated towns 
and urban aggiomera&ons pideed up m terms 
of their growth performance tiie urban 
settlement pattern in this period was rela¬ 
tively more Stabilised than the earlier pe- 
next Urban areas received migrants and die 
eontnbution ot migration to urban growth 
was quite significant during this penod, 
especially in the 1920s 
Dunng the third phase - the stable phase 
(1941-71) -Tamil Nadu expcncnccd rapid 
urban growth, this was particularly true of 
the 1940s and the 1960s Urban growth in 
this decade was essentially due to the in¬ 
tensive component, which played a high and 
increasing role in the growth process in¬ 
dicating that the settlement pattern in the 
state had reached a high degree ot stability 


Tabu, 10 Numbik «• Towns in Tamil Nadu 1901 91 


Ycai 

bxistme towns 



New Towns 

De 

classi 

flCHl 

Towns 

Total Numbei ol Towns 

I'rban 

Isolated 

Agglo 

mciation 

Totar 

1owns 

Urban 

Satellite 

Agglo 

meration 

Isniared 
Towns 
as Pan 
of Urban 
Agglo 
meralion 

Urban 

Isolated Total 
Agglo 7 owns 
meration 

1901 

26 

9S 

I2I 

Nil 

Nit 

Nil 

Nil 

26 

9S 

121 

1911 

26 

9S 

I2I 

Nil 

1 

28 

Nil 

26 

127 

149 

1921 

26 

127 

149 

I 

7 

29 

6 

27 

146 

|27 

1911 

27 

146 

177 

1 

6 

28 

7 

28 

171 

199 

1941 

28 

171 

199 

Nil 

Nil 

26 

Nil 

28 

197 

22S 

I9SI 

28 

197 

22S 

1 

4 

79 

2 

29 

274 

267 

1961 

29 

274 

267 

7 

70 

27 

70 

72 

271 

267 

1971 

12 

271 

267 

*) 

IIS 

20 

4S 

74 

206 

240 

I9bl 

74 

206 

240 

Nl 

14 

18 

17 

74 

211 

24S 

1991 

74 

210 

24S 

Nil 

16 

17 

7 

74 

226 

260 


/VoNt I Of ihe three deUassilied towns ul 1991 iwo wuc satellite towns ot uiban aggloinerauons 
m iIh. other yeais declassihed towns were only isolated towns 
2 OneisoUled town ol 19KI hadbuoineaslatcIhttUiwnulaiiurbanaggioiiKialionin 1991 
Siiuni\ I Crnitti (19glb) 2 f rnim (1991) 


Tabu II Somf-Saik-ni Hi aiukis oi Niw Iowns »i Tasiil Nadi 1901 91 


Year Nunibei Number of New Towns which Gut Declassified loialNo Ascrage Growth Rule of New Towns which did not get 

oINcw_in tin Year_ol New _ _ DeclaasifHd m ihc Decade ___ 



Isolated 

Towns 

1921 

1971 

1941 

I9SI 

1961 

1971 

1981 Towns 

Declassihed 

1911 

21 

1921 

71 

1971 

41 

1941 

S( 

I9SI 

61 

1%) 

71 

1971 

81 

1981 

91 

1911 

28 

7 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

6 

Nil 

11 

0 86 

6 76 

12 47 

21 9S 

1777 

72 SO 

27 96 

1/84 


(100(8)) 

(1071) (7S7) 



ns7) 

(21 42) 


(79 28) 

(76) 

(41) 

(78) 

(62) 

(76) 

(97) 

(91) 

(107) 

1921 

29 

NA 

2 

Nil 

Nil 

8 

1 

Nil 

II 

NA 

8 62 

1766 

19 42 

16 9S 

24 8S 

19 77 

11 24 


(lOOOO) 


(6 89) 



(27 S8) 

(7 44) 


(77 97) 


(S2) 

(86) 

(SS) 

(97) 

(71) 

(74) 

(6S) 

1971 

28 

NA 

NA 

Nil 

2 


10 

Nil 

IS 

NA 

NA 

14 97 

6 42 

ISOI 

26 7S 

21 7S 

9 88 


(10000) 




(7 14) 

(10 71) 

(7S7I) 


(S7S7) 



(94) 

(18) 

(87) 

(76) 

(81) 

(S7) 

1941 

2t 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Nil 

1 

4 

Nil 

S 

NA 

NA 

NA 

28 90 

17 77 

7S 26 

1781 

10 Sg 


(10000) 





(7 84) 

(IS 78) 


(19 27) 




(82) 

(74) 

(101) 

(S7) 

161) 

I9SI 

79 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

14 

9 

Nil 

27 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

16 72 

29 8S 

21 7S 

2006 


(100 00) 





(7S89) 

(27 07) 


(Sh97) 





(92) 

|8S) 

(87) 

(IIS) 

1961 

27 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

6 

Nil 

6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

20 IS 

1896 

72S 


<100 00) 






(22 22) 


(22 22) 






(S7) 

(72) 

(42) 

1971 

20 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

17 

17 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

16 49 

27 9S 


(10000) 






(6S 00) 

(6S00) 







(67) 

(178) 

1981 

18 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Nil 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

28 41 


(164) 


___—— - - - - - - - -- — - - - - 

Norer 1 NA refers to not applicable 

2 Figures m brackets in the column. No of new towns indicate the index wiUi respect to number of new isolated towns 
f Figures m brackets ip ibe column Aveiage growth rate. indicate ihe index with respect to the conesponding K(i) for Tamil Nadu 
4 Whiienoncofthenewisolatediownsof 19X1 giydeclassifiedin 1991 anew satellite town of 1981-Melpaui of Ney veil urban ugglomerauon 
was declassified in 1991 

Wrer I C«Mi««7Ww(l98lb) 2 Ceitfiitrif/mfio (1991) 
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m this period. What is particularly striking 
about this period is the tendency towards 
’enclave’ type of growth - or duality - 
witnessed in the urban process during the 
perioi. The large urban agglomerations - 
^ the process of agglomerisation - have 
come to play a very central role in the urban 
growth process, particularly in the 1940s 
and the 1960s. In contrast, the isolated towns 
- the small towns in particular - have dis¬ 
played a relative degree of sluggishness, 
and the differential in growth performance 
between large agglomerations and small 
isolated towns have widened. Migration 
played a major role in the growth of agglom¬ 
erations - particularly in the 1940s and 
perhaps in the I9{)0s', on the other hand the 
KSfllaled towns - at lca.st a number of smaller 
ones among them - appear to have wit¬ 
nessed some outmigration, particularly in 
the 1960s. 

Along with this duality, the urban process 
also appears to have witnessed a degree of 
‘saturation’ during the fourth phase. The 
urban growth has slackened in the Iasi two 
decades or so (1971 -91), while this is in pari 
related to the declining role of migration 
in the growth process, il is also related to 
a decline in the natural rate ol growth of 
population in the urban areas - there is a 
decline in the natural growth rate by nearly 
eight percentage points in the 1970s over 
the I96(K in urban Tamil Nadu. A relatively 
high level of urbanisation - of dispersal of 
towns in particular, which appears to be a 
striking, specific Icaiure oi the Tamil Nadu 
urban scene ~ is also a major factor under¬ 
lying this phenomenon of slackening urb,ui 
growth 

II 

Factors Underlying Process 
of Urbanisation 

1901-21: High iNSTAniinv 

Instability in the priK'css nl urbam.sation 
during this period was a reflection ol the 
instability in almost every aspect of the 
siKio-economic condition in the state, the 
foremost anumg them being the instability 
in the demographic regime, particularly 
during the decade 1911-21. 

Of the two decades, even (hough it was 
the second which had to hear the brunt of 
epidemics, ihc first (1901-11) was nol 
entirely free from it. The high death rates 
registered in the state in 19<>4 may be due 
to plague while cholera accounted for a 
large number of deaths in 1906, (Table 13) 
(reiwm of India 1911]. Bui these epidemics 
pale into insignificance compared lo the 
milucnra epidemic of 1918-19, perhaps one 
of the most devastating pestilences the world 
has ever seen. 'The devastation caused by 
the influen7.a epidemic in Tamil Nadu was 
massive, indicated by the very high death 


rate - the death rate in 1918 was 56 per cent 
more than what it was in 1917. Plague also 
hit (he state by the end of the decade, in 
1920 and 1921. 

Apart from the epidemics the state also 
had to face acute agrarian distrc.ss in the 
decade 1911-21. Either becauseof the impact 
of epidemics, or due to bad monsoons, as 
in 1918, foodgratn production registered a 
sharp decline in the second hall of the 
decade - between 1915-16 and 1920-21 
foodgrain production appears to have de¬ 
clined by about 6 per cent [Blyn 1966, 
Appendix 4-Cl. As an inevitable conse¬ 
quence of the sharp decline in fcHxIgrain 
production there was a sharp increase in 
prices, particularly of coarse cereals 
[Cemus of India 1921]. This meant thal the 
pcKircr sections had to bear the brunt cf the 
cn.sis. 

Apart from the poor harvests a number 
of other factors were responsible for this 
inflationary situation. One such factor 
was the war-iimc monetary policy ol the 
colonial state: 


The gross note circulation in India rose from 
Rs 66.12 crorc in 1914 to Rs 1.53.46 crorein 
1919. Since diis increase in currency was not 
matched by any increase in the volume of 
goods available - Indeed with the constric¬ 
tion of imports and the diversion of certain 
supplies to the war effort there was probably 
an overall fall and certainly some important 
individual shortages - there was an inevita¬ 
ble moncy-stdeed inflation f Baker 1976; 112|. 

As the above quotation makes clear, the 
other important factor behind this inflation 
was the disruption in external trade due to 
the first world war. I'here was a sharp 
contraction in the volume of imports but the 
constriction in exports - particularly of 
fiKxIgrains - was not as steep as in imports 
'This further fuelled the inflationary situa¬ 
tion. 

Apart from the acuu* crisis discus.sed above 
there was also the process of com- 
.mercialisation of agriculture, set in motion 
by British policies, that hud a bearing on 
the process of urbanisation. A cause as well 
as a consequence of this process of 


Tabll 12 An E.snMATinN w Rah t» Nrr Migration to Urban ARi;A.s in Tamh Naud. 1901-91 



Migiaimn Rale R (m) 

Percentaee Contribution of Mieration lo K(i) and R in 


(Decadal Pcicemage 

Urban 

Isolated All Urban 


Decade Vanalion) 

Aaelomerations 

Towns Areiis 


Urban Isolated 

All 

R(in)/K(i) RimXR 

R(m)/R(i) R(mi/K K(iii)/R(i) R(m)/K 


Agglo- Towns 

Urban 

(•er Cent Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Pcfjir'uni (5?r Ceni Pei ('em 


murotions 

Areas 



ri* * 

1901-11 

103 -2 67 

-1 76 

13 66 -12 97 

45 25 

-10^1 -25 84 -11 29 

1911-21 

-0 58 -1 68 

-l.ll 

-2007 -11.15 

-93 85 

- 13 10 -47 03 -12 52 

1921-31 

1293 2 98 

7 98 

60 28 52 07 

25 91 

1 3 56 48 36 34 10 

1931-41 

8 04 -0 18 

3 99 

40 30 34 78 

- 1 53 

0 84 25 09 17 89 

1941-51 

32.26 8 48 

20.64 

68 76 64 95 

36 65 

25 34 5 8 47 4 9 4 3 

1951-61 

11 32 0 36 

6 28 

48 86 39 17 

2 95 

2 48 34 64 28 29 

1961 71 

15 05 -004 

8 55 

36 20 28 92 

-0 15 

-0 19 24 38 22 16 

1971-81 

10 95 2 62 

7 82 

37 31 34 00 

12 46 

11 93 29 82 27 57 

1981-91 

2 02 -4.23 

-021 

10 31 9 51 

-31 68 

26 87 121 -109 

Soun et 

1 ('ensu\ of India (1981b), 

2 Census of India 3 

Nagaraj(l985 277-79); 


4 Newsleltei 1990-91; 5 Sample Kegistialion Bulletins, 1977-87 


Tabix 13 Annual Niimhir Oi Births ano Dlaths in Tamii Naihi as plr Viial 



Rf cast RA1 ION .Systtm, 1902 21 


Year 

Number of Registered 

Number of Kcgisleied 

Natural lnLTe.T!<e in 


Births 

Deaths 

Population 


(All Area-s) 

(All Areas) 

(All Areas) 

1902 

5.38801 

(100) 

407853 

(100) 

130948 (100) 

1903 

623765 

(116) 

449.345 

(110) 

174420 (133) 

1904 

595782 

(III) 

451581 

(111) 

144201 (110) 

1905 

615447 

(114) 

410065 

(101) 

205382 (1.57) 

1906 

585896 

(109) 

511888 

(126) 

74008 (57) 

1907 

590308 

(110) 

464443 

(114) 

125865 (96) 

1908 

661436 

(123) 

47.34.59 

(116) 

187977 (144) 

1909 

650556 

(121) 

433898 

(106) 

216658 (165) 

1910 

t)449l3 

(120) 

462370 

(M3) 

182543 (139) 

1915 

607533 

(11.3) 

443567 

(109) 

163966 (125) 

1916 

645334 

(120) 

43.5459 

(107) 

209875 (160) 

1917 

643541 

(119) 

515457 

(126) 

128084 (98) 

1918 

566812 

(105) 

8059.34 

(198) 

-2.39122 (-183) 

1919 

509585 

(95) 

507171 

(124) 

2414 (2) 

1920 

.554148 

(103) 

4452.39 

(109) 

108909 (83) 

1921 

.541676 

(101) 

400456 

(98) 

141220 (108) 


Note. Figures in brackets give the index with respect lo the year 1902. 
Source: Census of India (l%l) 
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cotnmercitdUation was the development of 
transportation. These processes left their 
iminint on urbanisation through the growth 
of market towns and bansport towns. 

The acute, all-round c^is in this period 
did not leave the industrial sector untouched. 
The crisis in the industrial sector comes out 
clearly from Table 14. The handioom sector 
- which formed the backbone of the indus¬ 
trial sector in the state - faced a severe crisis 
because it dtepended on the import of yam 
and synthetic dyes to a great extent. There 
was a fall in supplies during the war due 
to lack of shipping space and the handioom 
sector naturally suffered. This period also 
saw next to no growth in the modem in¬ 
dustrial sector. Pauperisation of the masses, 
which acted as a severe constraint on the 
development of a home market, diversion 
of investible resources to trade andmoney- 
Icnding,' and the industrial policy of the 
colonial government, which was guided by 
free-trade, laissez-faire, principles in so far 
as Its colome.s were concerned, were all 
factors responsible lor this (Bagchi 1989a; 
1989b; Swammathan 1992; Madras Insti¬ 
tute of Development Studies 1988). 

In sum, the period 1901-21 - the decade 
1911-21 in particular-was a pcritxi of acute 
ensis. distress and instability in every socio¬ 
economic .sphere in the .state The crisis in 
each sector - agriculture, trade, industry or 
demography - reinforced the crisis in oth- 
<-rs. and the most acute manifestation ot it 
was seen in the demographic sector with a 
very high death laie, a low birth rate and 
high rates of disiiess-induced migration. It 
should be emphasised that the crisis wqs not 
location-specific, it hit all areas, both rural 
and urban, severely 

The response to the crisis - the survival 
stiategies adopted by the population - took 
vaned forms. There were food riots, fSarkar 
198.1:176) and there was largc-.scale migra¬ 
tion, perhaps largely of the kmikxisc, short¬ 
term neighbourhood type. Thus, the major 
characteristics of the pr(x:es.s of urbanisa¬ 
tion in this period may be seen as the man¬ 
ifestations of the magnitude of the cnsis. 
The high level of instability in the urban 
settlement pattern observed in the decade 
19lt-21 - the high declassificatory and 
extensive components of growth are an 
indication of this - may also be related to 
the differential impact of the crisis across 
towns. Towns which got declassified in 
1921 were probably the ones which were 
veiy severely hit by the crisis, the epidemics 
in particular. 

1921-41: Transition 

During the period 1921-41 urban growth 
in Tamil Nadu slowly but steadily registered 
an upward trend. The big towns and agglom¬ 
erations picked up momemtum and the 
settlement pattern stabilised more compared 


to the previous period. But the process of 
full-blown agglomerisation did not set in. 
This peritxl provided a bridge between the 
previous one (1901-21), which witnessed 
very high levels of inst^ility and the next 
period (1941-71), which witnessed a pro¬ 
cess of agglomerisation. 

The demographic regime in this period 
attained a great degree of stability and this 
certainly was a factor underlying the two 
important features of the process of 
urbanisation, viz. the pick-up in the urban 
growth rates and relauveiy high stability in 
die urban settlement pattern tdiserved in this 
period. Epidemics such as plague and chol¬ 
era were brought under control and the vital 
rates got slabilisedconsider^ly in this period 
[Census of India 1931). 

Buoyancy m trade appears to have been 
a major feature underlying the process of 
urbanisation m this period. First, the exter¬ 
nal trade sector, which had seen consider¬ 
able contraction due to war-time disruption, 
recovered considerably after the first world 
war (Baker 1984:110). S«:otid, the process 
oi commercialisation of agriculture, which 
had set in earlier, continued, particularly in 
the 1920s. Production of non-food crops in 
Madras Presidency increased by .35 percent 
dunng the first half of 1920s and by another 
17 per cent during the .second half |BIyn 


1966, Appendix 4-C]. Third, development 
of transponation also appears to have played 
a major role in this process - the period 
witnessed considerable exteiKion of roads 
and development of bus transport and rail¬ 
ways. Buoyancy in oade influenced the 
process of urbanlsaiimt by growth of maiket 
towns. 

The great depression of the 1930s was 
another major feature that influenced the 
process of urbanisation dunng this period. 
As an effect of the depression, there was 
a severe contraction in external and internal 
trade. The crisis in the trade sector led to 
a complete collapse of the CTcdii structure 
and this led to a situation of excess, idle 
funds in the market. The trade crisis also 
led to a proce.ss of centralisation or 
rationalisation of the market. Market activ¬ 
ities became concentrated in some towns 
which perhaps enjoyed the benefits of better 
transport connections and development of 
other market infrastructural facilities, while 
a number of market towns which had come 
up dunng the earlier pha.se of market buoy¬ 
ancy languished It is this process cf 
centralisation and rationalisation oi the 
markets which is one of the factors under¬ 
lying the phenomenon ol duality which 
begins its appearance on the urban scene in 
Tamil Nadu in this period 


IaBII 14 PuptJtAIKIN BY VaKKIIJS iNIH'SIHa'S IN Mai>iia.s Hkisiiicncy. IVII-21 


Population Supponed by the 

Percentage Industry 
indusliy Gioup Vaiialinn 

In 1911 

In 1921 

(1911-21) 

1 Textiles 

1406286 

II271I4 

-19 85 

2 Tanncis ol hides and skin makeis of leathei articles, 
feather and hnstle makers, etc 

132212 

69797 

-47 21 

.3 Basket makers 

222301 

145310 

-34 62 

4 Makets of implements tools 

IS8072 

133556 

-15 51 

S Workeis in brass, copper, bell metal 

41871 

26381 

-.3699 

6 Ceramics 

249413 

226753 

-9.08 

7 Manufactuie of vegetable oil 

53302 

40109 . 

-24 75 

K Food mdustnes 

619298 

.54.5517 

-n 91 

All mdustnes 

5591058 

4812771 

-13.92 


Soune CeiiKut nf Mia (1921' 18V) 


TAmi IS. Nrw Joent-Stdtk Companies in Madras PstsiDiNCV. 1927-28 ro 1939-40 


Number of Joiiit-.Sl<)cli. Companies Newly Regisleicd in Madias 


Year 

Banking 

and 

Loan 

lnsiif> 

atice 

Trans 

port 

Trade 

and 

Manufacture 

Cotton 

Mills 

Other 

Mills. 

etc 

Siigai 

Olheis 

Total 

1927-28 

15 

2 

- 

30 

1 

1 


12 

61 

1928-29 

9 

5 

9 

20 

4 

3 

- 

14 

64 

1929-30 

32 

18 

8 

19 

.3 

4 


14 

98 

1930-31 

27. 

7 

II 

40 

- 

5 


19 

109 

1931-12 

27 

to 

7 

38 

2 

3 

- 

6 

93 

1932-;. 3 

38 

T3 

6 

48 

5 

3 

- 

1.3 

146 

I933-.14 

.34 

?, 

6 

61 

3 

8 

4 

19 

1.59 

I934-.15 

44 

12 

17 

86 

8 

9 

i 

II 

180 

1935-36 

34 

4 

5 

75 

14 

5 

3 

34 

174 

19.36-->7 

.39 

8 

10 

112 

4 

8 

2 

52 

235 

19.37-38 

19 

4 

7 

112 

7 

6 

- 

62 

217 

1938-39 

7 

- 

48 

82 

6 

9 

- 

47 

199 

1939-40 

9 

6 

18 

93 

- 

3 


39 

168 


Siiurve: joint-,Siock Companuis of Biilish India (annual), os cited m Baker (1976- 188) 
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Another way in which the depression 
affected the process of urbanisation is 
through its effect on the rural sector. The 
crisis in the trade sector led to an acute crisis 
and d'stress in the rural sector, and the 
poorer classes suffered because of loss of 
employment consequent to the decline in 
agriiuliural production, as well as due to 
the crisis in household industry, the handloom 
.sector in particular, But the resilience of the 
handloom sector and the phenomenon oi 
urbanisation of the handloom industry during 
this peritxJ was a amtributory factor behind 
the pick-up m the urban growth rales ob¬ 
served in the I9.10s. The mounting indebt¬ 
edness ol the peasantry and the burden ol 
land revenue in the absence of any positive 
action by the government led to changes in 
the agrarian structure. The phenomenon ot 
rich peasants selling their land was observed 
and this ted to a movement of population 
from rural to urban areas. Apart from the 
landed peasantry, other sections of the 
pciLsanlry also resorted to migration to urban 
areas to overcome the crisis. 

The depression also led to a shift of idle, 
surplus capital from the trade and agricul¬ 
tural sector to the industrial sector (Bagchi 
l989a:2IOJ. The state policies played a 
signinciuit role in industrial growth. There 
was a considerable degree of industrial 
development in Tamil Nadu in the I9.^()s 
as is clear from Table 15. A large part of 
this industrial development was accounted 
for by the textile mill sector - and almost 
solely by spinning mills - and this growth 
was largely concentrated in the Coimbatore 
region. A high import duty levied by the 
government on Japanese piece gmid.s and 
yum as well as the political development 
within and outside the country - the Civil 
Disobedience movement had the effect of 
curtailing imports of foreign goods and 
Japan's capacity to export suffered when the 
war broke out between Japan and China in 
19.1g (Bagchi I989a:24.11- as well as the 
resilience of the handloom sector, helped 
the growth of the textile sector in the 19.^0s 
in Tamil Nadu. Them was also growth of 
.sugar mills, cement factories and a large 
number of sm.ill-.sca{e industrial and com¬ 
mercial units during the t9.1()s (Baker 
1976:187, 1984:264-66], 

The cITecl of the great dcprc.s.sion, cou¬ 
pled with some changes in the import policies 
of the government, laid the basis for modem 
industrialisation in Tamil Nadu. This 
industnalisation obviously wasamajorfactor 
behind the pick-up in the growth of urban 
population in the 19.10s. While these devel¬ 
opments laid the basis foi the process of 
agglomcrisation, the decade itself did not 
witness any rapid urban growth. This is 
related to the fact that industrial growth in 
this pcriixl was confined essentially to a 
certain region and sectm - textiles were 
concentrated in Coimbatore and was not a 


more generalised phenomenon. Further, 
even the industrial growth that did take 
place had to face basic structural constraints. 
Even by the end of this period there was 
over-production, and the crisis of effective 
demand was perhaps particularly acute since 
this period also happened to be a period of 
acute, overall distress. 

In .sum. while the period 1901-21 as well 
as 1921-41 were periods of large-scale 
upheavals and instability, they have had 
vety di f fcrenlc'onsequences for urbanisation. 
While one led to large-scale instability in 
the urban settlement pattern, the other laid 
the basis for agglomensation. An important 
reason for this difference is that while 
instability in the period 1901-21 was uni¬ 
versal, in the sense that it was experienced 
in both the rural and the urban areas, the 
crisis in the period 1921-41, due to the 
onslaught of depression, affected the ruial 
areas much more. Tt>is rural crisis in 1921- 
41 led to the migration of both people and 
capital to urban centres, while the move¬ 
ment of population in 1901-21 perhaps did 
not have any .specific direction, being hxit- 
loosc and chaotic. 

1941-71: StaBII ISATION, ACiOUiMliRISATION 
ANoDlMLlrV 

In the period I'M 1-71 as a whole, the 
pnx;css of agglomcrisation, stability and 
duality came centre stage, as it were, in the 
process of urbanisation. But within this 
penod there seem to be important diflcr- 
cnccs both in the nature of urbani.salion and 
the larger socioeconomic forces underlying 
it before and alter Independence. Given this, 
the discussion on this period is divided into 
two sections: (a) 1941-51 -the decade which 
experienced the impact of second world 
war. and (b) 1951-81 - the period when 
urbanisation was influenced by the post- 
independence government policies. 

The decade 1941-51 may be considered 
to be the watershed decade in the process 
of urbanisation of Tamil Nadu. The process 
of urbanisation in this decade was moulded 
by the war-time policies pursued by the 
colonial government, which on the one hand 
led to acute distress and instability - par¬ 
ticularly in the mral areas - and on the other, 
led to a spun in industrialisation essential 
to meet war-time demands. The manner in 
which the war was financed by the colonial 
government resulted in a situation of hyper- 
inflatinn, witnessed almost all through the 
decade (Patnaik 1991: 11-12]. Acute short¬ 
ages in basic consumption goods such as 
food, textiles and kerosene, partly due to 
the sharp increases in demand by the gov¬ 
ernment to meet war time needs and partly 
due to a sharp decline in imports [Baker 
1984:129] due to disruption of international 
trade during the war, added to the distress. 
The ensis situation was also compounded 


by an outbreak of diolera and small pox 
during 1943 and 1944 [Census of India 
1951]. This distress was largely a rural 
phenomenon as the urban areas to some 
extent were covered by war-time rationing 
of essential goods and provision of some 
essential welfare sra’vices [Natarqjan 1953: 
21: Baker 1984: 405]. After the war, there 
was another phase of distress in the rural 
areas of the state, due to a succession of 
bad north-cast monstwns from 1947-48 
onwards. This led to a decline in the pro¬ 
duction of food crops, particularly the coarse 
cereals [Census of India 1951:11], . 

An obvious consequence of this acute 
crisis in rural areas was large-scale migra¬ 
tion towards the urban areas.The absorption 
of migrants at the urban end was facilitated 
by a spurt in industrialisation. The major 
impetus to the industrial growth was pro¬ 
vided by the .spurt in war-time demand and 
an enforced import substitution due to 
disruption of trade. The favourable indus¬ 
trial climate attracted a considerable amount 
of capital into the industnal and banking 
sectors. While the established industries in 
the stau: grew, there was also .i broadening 
of the industrial structure in the stale 
(Mahadevan 1992:336; Baker 1984:368; 
Bema I960; 26], The growth and diversi¬ 
fication of the indtisirial sector was largely 
concentrated in ilie l.uge urban agglomci- 
atioiis, partii (il.ii in Madras and 
('oimbalorc regions 


Tabi.e 16: Annijai ('< miduno Ratj-s oi Growth 
IN Tamil Nadu, Man i-AeniRiNi, Ini>iistril.s 


Decade 

Value 

Capital 

Employ- 


Added 

Slock 

tiient 

1961-71 

9.5 

17.5 

7.7 

1971-81 

43 

2 1 

25 


Note The data refer to the ceasus sector of 
Annual Survey of Industries, i c, to those 
employing at least SO workers if operated 
with power and 100 workers if operated 
without power. 

Sourre. .Saha (1991:29). 


Tabll 17; TwiNDs in Growth Ratss os Value 
AoDen, Ca«tal and Emi>u>ymfnt in Tamil Nadu 
Total Manufacturing 


Period 

Value 

Added 

Capital 

Employ¬ 

ment 

1973-74 to 
1978-79 

9.66 

6.01 

5.40 

1978-79 to 
1982-83 

3.67 

7.25 

3.79 

1982-83 to 
1986-87 

4.99 

10.64 

-0,02 

1973-74 to 
1986-87 

6.38 

7.8 r 

3.24 


Ntiie: Growth rates are averages of annual 
percenuge changes. 

Source: Calculation based on data from Annual 
Suttistical Absiraci of Tamil Nadu, vari¬ 
ous years, as cited in Jacqutine (1991), 
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UrtMti exteiitton also {Hayed a Mgafficant 
role in (he decade White 39 new isolated 
towns emerged, 23 of them were declassi¬ 
fied in the subsequent decades This leads 
us to hy|X)thesise that the successive crop 
failure in the penod 1947-51 probably led 
to short-lenn neighbourhood migration by 
the poor, leading to mushrooming ot towns 
which would have ultimately got declassi¬ 
fied with the return of these migrants to their 
villages 

An important feature of the process of 
urbanisation in this penod is the phenom¬ 
enon ol duality - on the one hand the delade 
experienced a full blown process of ag 
glomensation and on the other hand the 
isolated towns experienced sluggish and 
unstable growth This feature is crucially 
linked to the pace and pattern of agricultural 
and industnal change in the post indepen- 
deoce penod in Tamil Nadu 

The l9S0s and 1960s saw a large-scale 
expansion diversiticaiion and sophistica 
tion as also spatial concentration in the 
industrial sector in Tamil Nadu industnal 
growth in this period in the slate was mainly 
in the 'arge scale capital goods sector But 
the small scale sector also cxpenenced 
considerable growth and there developed a 
lair degree ol intrriinkages within the in 
dustrial sector The rapid deveiopmen* and 
diversification ol the industrial sector dui 
ing the 1960s in the state was laigely 
loncentraied in its northern belt stretching 
from Madras city in iht east lo Coimbatore 
in the west The city ol Madras along with 
Its neighbouring taluks of Saidapci and 
Sripenimpudur roughly c incidmg with the 
Madras Urban Agglomeration area - 
accounted for over halt of the value added 
a little less than half ot the workers and 
almost a third of the number ot tacioncs 
in Tamil Nadu by 1970 (Kuiicn and James 
1979 112 124 2^1 While this process ol 
industrialisation explains the process ot 
agglomensatton in the urban sector, the 
impact of ihe growth process on the small 
isolated towns was such that the growth of 
these towns was sluggish and unstable This 
may in part be due lo the nroblems faced 
by household industry, handlooms in par 
ticular The decline in household indus¬ 
tries appear^ to have hit the smaller towns 
more ftan the bigger cities (Chandramohan 
1984 86] 

With regard to the agrarian sector Ihe 
most impodant feature ot this pemxl was 
the introducuon ol the package programme, 
the green revolution Ihis was associated 
with a sharp increase in market orientation 
in agriculture, which in turn would have 
resulted in an increase in non-agncultural 
activities, such as trade, transport and ser¬ 
vicing, in the rural areas * Apart from this 
increasing market orientation, technological 
change in agriculture can also generate 
growth impulses in urban areas because of 


‘the increased demlHid for manufactured 
goods by the (ural nch who would have 
gained considerably fitnn the green revo- 
luticm ^ 

While state policies in the post-indepen¬ 
dence period neither led to any radical 
reordenng ot agranan relations ijor made 
any significant dent on endemic poverty, 
they did lead to a more st^le food system, 
particualrly in the green revolution period 
due to an increase in food producUon This 
in turn had the effect ot modulating the pnee 
variations and in general the role ol the 
episodic' factors which were so important 
in the pre independence days declined in 
importance a great deal after independence 
The post independence penod was also 
marked by improvement in public health 
that kept the epidemics under control The 
decline in episodic factors such as epidem 
ICS famines and in great lluciualions in 
price levels in the post indcpendesce penod 
led to a basic change m the nature and 
contribution o* migration to urban growth 
and hence also imparted a considetabic 
degree ol stability to the urban settlement 
pattern 

197191 Diciiisii 

In contrast lo the 1960s the decades of 
the 1970s and 1980s in Tamil Nadu wit 
nessed a sharp dec line in urban growth 1 he 
sluggishness appears to be a pervasive 
phenomenon with both agglomerations and 
isolated towns growing at low rates The 
nitxst plausible proximate lactor behind this 
phenomenon is the sharp decline in indu, 
trial growth particualrly in the large scale 
sector (Tables 16 and 17) There were also 
clctir signs that the green revolution in the 
stale had lost steam in the 1970s This period 
witnessed high levels ol inflation but the 
intlationary situation did not lead to any 
significant increase in migration to urban 
areas - the contribution ot migration to 
urban growth remained low (Table 12) It 
IS unlikely that the poverty levels in rural 
Tamil Nadu would have declined so sharply 
as to reduce the pressure to migrate to any 
considerable degree The absence ot rural- 
urban migration on any large-seale in this 
decade we believe is essentially due to the 
very slow growth of employment in the 
organised industrial sector increase in 
unemployment levels in urban an vs and Ihc 
increasing casualisation of the urban labour 
force (Mohan and Thottan 1992 53 55|, 
both testify lo this With the absorptive 
capacil] in the urban areas virtually taper¬ 
ing off, the non-farm secloi in the rural areas 
- which kept growing in this decade - 
perhaps acted as a butter absorbing a 
consideiable number of potential distress- 
induced migrants [Jayany 1992 287] This 
penod aKo wimessed a healthy develop¬ 
ment ot the transport network and Tamil 


Nadu could perhaps boast of one of the bhift 
transport networks in thO country, itnkmf 
most of the rural areas to towns nearby this 
could be a factor responsible lor the declin¬ 
ing folc of niral-uiban migration 

With a low and declining role played by 
migration in urban growth, the importance 
ot natural growth obviously would increase 
In the 1970s and l9K0s the demographic 
regime in Tamil Nadu appears to have 
reached a pha.se where consequent to a 
decline in the birth rate the natural rate also 
started declining both in rural and urban 
areas This has been a major lactor behind 
the slackening ol urban growth in the 1970s 
and 1980s 

The pattern ot urtian growth in this phase 
implies that Tamil Nadu has approached a 
saturation level insofar as the scope for 
emergence ot any new dynamic town or for 
rapid urban growth apears to base been 
exhausted 

III 

Concluding Observations 

Our analysis has brought forth features 
of urbanisation and the factors underlying 
It in Tamil Nadu which may be said to be 
general insolar as most of them in hioad 
general terms, can be seen as part of the 
process ot development and urbanisation in 
the underdeveloped regions Colonial state 
policies in Tamil Nadu - as elsewhere in 
the country and laigc parts ot the third wwld 

- while acting as severe constraints on basic 
sustained agricultural and industnal trans¬ 
formations nevertheless led to com¬ 
mercialisation of agriculture continuation 
and intensification ot mass poverty and 
increasing peasant insecurity Tliese condi¬ 
tions rendered large sections of the popu¬ 
lation particualrly in rural areas, vulner^le 
40 episcxJic factors such as epidemics, 
famines and violent fluctuations in markets 

- external or internal as during the great 
depression and the world wars Large-scale 
migration would lollow consequent to 
entitlement failures as a result ot these 
episodic disturbances If these periods of 
large scale entitlement failures also happen 
to be periods ot industrial and commercial 
growth in urban areas as during the gieal 
depression, and the second worid war. there 
would be a spurt in urban growth But sudb 
spurt would not he sustained and would 
have a transient character because the vciy 
same structural factors which provided die 
basis for enbtlemnit tailuies would also act 
as constraints on sustained, long-term agri¬ 
cultural and industrial growth 

After indepcmdence in Tamil Nadu - as 
elsewhere in the country - the role of epi¬ 
sodic factors has deciin^ considerably the 
changed socio-politic al context and the state 
policies (Hivtously have a lot to do with it 
The spurt in urbanisation in a context like 
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Mu - as in the <960$ on Tamil Nadu ~ may 
tie largely due to state'induced agricultural 
and industrial growth. But even this spurt 
woukl have a transient character since the 
absence of a basic structural transformation 
in agnculture acts as a constraint. So, we 
have a situatitm in Tamil Nadu where, by 
the 1970s, urban growth appears to have lust 
steam, and a saturation appears to have 
come about, even at a moderately low level 
of urbanisation, with only a third of its 
population living in urban areas. Absence 
of any basic restructuring of agrarian rela¬ 
tions appears to have act^ - in Tamil Nadu 
as elsewhere in the country or the third 
world - as a severe constraint in structural 
transformation of the workforce, and hence 
on the level of urbanisation. 

Notes 

fThis papci forms part of the author’s doctoral 
dissertation titled ‘The Process of Urbanisation 
and Socio-Economic Change in Tamil Nadu. 
1901-81' submitted to the University of 
Madras in May 199.') The author is extremely 
thankful lo K Nagaraj for his valuable 
guidance.) 

1 Composite index of urbanisation tot an area 
IS essentially a measure of the level of 
urbanisation in the area, relative to other 
geographical areas. It takes into account (a) 
the degree of urbanisation, (h) rural populo 
tion served by a town and (c) the average 
distance to a town from a village in the area. 
Positive values of this index indicate a high 
level of urbanisation while the negative val¬ 
ues indicate a low level Fw a detailed de- 
sciiption of this index, see Rumochandran 
11991:128-291. 

2 The net addition to (or increase in) urban 
population between any two censuses in a 
geographical area (say, u stale in' a disinci) 
can he decomposed into the following com¬ 
ponents: 

(a) Net increase in (or accretion lo) the 
population at already existing towns and 
which continue to be towns - for want of a 
better term we call this the intensive aimpo- 
nent (I); 

(b) Addition due to emergence ot new towns, 
that IS, rtassificotion as ‘urban areas' of 
settlements hitherto classified as ‘rural ar¬ 
eas'. we call this the extensive component 
(E). Such uiban extension can lake place in 
two ways ■ extension around a core-town in 
an urban agglomeration and extension of on 
isolated town 

(c) A thud component - a negative one - due 
to declassification of urban areas That is, the 
component due to the fact that seulemenis 
svhK^ were hidierto classified as 'urban areas’ 
get declassified and become rural areas. We 
call this the declassificotury component (D). 

In any geographical area, the growth rate 
of total urban populatuin can be decomposed 
into three parts corresponding to the three 
components noted above. That is, the total 
growth rate R can be written as the sum of the 
thiee parts R(i), R(e) and R(d) corresponding 


to the intensive, extensive and dectassi- 
ficatory components respectively. For more 
details sec, Nagaraj (1985). 

3 The estimation of rural-urban migration is as 
follows: 

The overall growth rate r^a set of towns in 
any census year, say 1981. can be decom¬ 
posed into the natural rate these towns, and 
the net- migration rate into these towns. Thus, 
if R(t) is the growth rate over say. 1971-81. 
of all the towns in 1981, and R(n) the 
natural growth rate of these towns, then 
R (t) a R (n) + R (nr) 

R(l) is different from the overall urban growth 
rale R as well as from R(i) - the rate which 
approximates the growth rate of a set of 
towns R(t), lakes into account those settle¬ 
ments which were classified as rural in 1971 
but became urban m 19HI R(i) as noted 
earlier iake.s into account only towns that 
were classified as urban in both 1971 and 
1981 In general R(l) would be higher than 
R(i) But as wc do not have data on popula¬ 
tion of new towns pr'ior to their classification 
as urban we assume that R(i) would give a 
good approximation of R(t). The rale of 
migration can be obtained using the fwmuta 
R(i) R(n>'4' R(m) 

For reasons noted above, the estimates of 
migration arc likely to he underestimates, 
particularly in decades that ha 'c witnessed 
considerable uiban extension. 

4 Minutes of Evidence taken bcfcM-e the Indian 
Industrial Commission 1916-18, Vol 111. 
Madras and Bangalore, p SS, as cited in 
Baker (1984:29(11 

5 In Tamil Nadu, rural male workers in the 
categray ‘manufacturing other than house¬ 
hold industry’, ‘transport and .storage' and 
‘trade and commerce' hod increased from 
6 61 per cent to 9 58 per cent over 1961 to 
1971 (Jayarai 1992: 287). 

6 A detailed ca.se study of a town Ami in North 
Arcot supports this See Harriss and Harriss 
(1985-961 
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t«¥€ls and TViends in iodto 

A Reassessmait 

PNMari»Mt 




Using the 1991 Census data on the number of chiidren in the age group 0-6 years, this paper attempts to assess the trends 
in birth rate in the 1980s. For purposes trf comparison similar estimates have also been made from the 1981 Census data. 
Overall the demographic scenario revealed by the 1991 Census is one of dynamism rather than stagnation of levels. 


WHILE the primary objective of popula¬ 
tion census every 10 years is to determine 
changes in the size and structure of the 
population, it also provides some invaluable 
information on the components of popula¬ 
tion growth, namely, on the levels of fer¬ 
tility, mortality and migration. Until the 
advent of the Sample Registration System in 
the middle of the 1960s, the census was the 
pri nci pal source of information for assessing 
the trends in vital rates as the country did 
not possess a reliable system of civil reg¬ 
istration. Now, of course, the SRS provides 
more timely and fairly accurate information 
on at lea.st two components of population 
change, namely, fertility and mortality. But 
the limitation of its .sample size makes the 
SRS a highly unreliable source of informa¬ 
tion below the state-level. Furthermore, the 
SRS has not been performing uniformly well 
in ail the slates, which makes it imperative 
for us to look at alternate sources for con¬ 
firmation of trends observed in the SRS. 

From 1971 onwards it has become a 
practice to ask a question on births during' 
the preceding year to all currently married 
women in every census. Experience with 
analysing this information has shown that 
estimatesof fertility rates madedirectly from 
the data are gross underestimates, possibly 
owing to the respondent’s failure to report 
all the live births occurred during the year, 
or from a negligence on the part of census 
enumerators to collect the relevant informa¬ 
tion from every household. However, a 
method has been developed to adjust the 
estimates using the accompanying informa¬ 
tion on children-cver born collected in the 
census for all ever-married women (United 
Nations I981J The procedure often goes by 
the name ‘P/F method’ as it checks the 
consistency of reported parities of women 
(i e,childrenever-bom)withcumulated rates 
of age-specific fertility computed from the 
respon.se to the question on births during 
the year preceding the census/survey. The 
method works best if fertility levels In the 
population had remained unchanged in the 
recent past; when they are declining, adjust¬ 
ment procedure typically overstate the level 
o^curtent fertility. Nonetheless, district-level 
estimates of fertility derived using this pro¬ 
cedure from the 1981 Census {Registrar 
General 1989] have been widely employed 
in policy formulation [Government of India, 
n d]. Data relevant for making suchestimates 
from the 1991 Census are yet to be released. 


Alternatively, estimates of fertility can 
also be deriv^ from the census using the 
data on the age structure of the population. 
One procedure often employed is to estimate 
the number of births in the recent past by 
‘reverse-surviving’ the population enumer¬ 
ated in childhood ages. This requires inde¬ 
pendent information on infant and child 
mortality fur which census itself can be a 
source since it has been shown that reliable 
estimates of child mortality can be made 
from the data on children-ever bom and 
children surviving for all ever married women 
(United Nations 198.1]. Alternatively, esti¬ 
mates of infant and child mortality from 
other sources such as the SRS can also be 
employed in the birth rate estimation. What 
makes this procedure attractive is that birth 
rate estimates so derived are fairly robust to 
errors in the estimates of fpiant and child¬ 
hood mortality employed. In a typical Indian 
situation, an error of 10 per cent in the 
estimate of iiiiant and child mortality results 
in less than 2 per cent error in the estimate 
of crude birth rate. 

Data from the 1991 Census on the number 
of children in the age interval of 0-6 years 
has been released (Registrar General 1993]. 
Indeed, this information is available at the 
village level in the computer floppies dis¬ 
tributed by the census department. While the 
original purpose of providing the data was 
apparently to compute the literacy rate for 
the population aged .seven years and over. 
It has given an unexpected opportunity to 
examine the changes in age structure of the 
population and make estimates ofcnide birth 
rate using the reverse survival procedure. 
The birth rate estimates so derived have an 
interesting tale to tell on the pattern and 
course of demographic transition in India. 
This paper deals with the state-level patterns 
as revealed by the census. 

Fertility Levels at End ok 1970s 

Although our main objective is to know 
the latest levels of fertility from the 1991 
Census, 1 begin with a discussion of birth 
rate estimates derived from the 1981 
Census for two reasons. First, an accurate 
knowledge of fertility levels at the end of 
1970s is essential to understand the trends 
during the 1980$. Second, it helps to estab¬ 
lish the reliability of estimates of crude birth 
rate derived from the reverse-survival pro¬ 
cedure vis-a-vis those available from other 
sources. 


Table I presents the estimates of crude 
birth rate for the late 1970s from three 
different sources for 16 major .states of India. 
'The reverse-survival estimates of crude birth 
rate shown in the table were computed from 
the enumerated population of 0-6 years in 
the 1981 Census by employing the SRS 
death rates for ages 0-4 years averaged over 
the period 1974-80 (see Appendix for a note 
on estimation procedure). Two sets of esti¬ 
mates of birth rate derived from the 1981 
Census question on births during the pre¬ 
ceding year arc presented, one without any 
adjustment, and the other corrected using the 
P/F procedure. It is cicar from the table rtiat 
adjustment required for the raw figures were 
huge (36 per cent in the case of all-India), 
calling into question the quality of data 
collected in the 1981 Census on current 
fertility. 

The crude birth rate estimate of 34.9 per 
l,0()0 derived from the reverse-survival 
procedure for all-India is exactly identical 
to the estimate derived using the P/F 
method. However, it should be noted (hat 
while the reverse-.survival estimate refers to 
the period 1974-80. the P/F adjusted esti¬ 
mate is for 1980-81. But, as fertility was on 
a downward course, the estimate for the end 
of the decade ought to have been lower tham 
the average rate for the seccmd-bali' of the 
decade. The discrepancy could be attributed 
to the over-correction that is likely to result 
when the P/F method is applied to a popu¬ 
lation with a history of declining fertility. 
This possibility gains strength from the fact 
that in comparisrm to the reverse survival 
estimate, the P/F adjuiited estimate is ptu-- 
ticularly large for the urban areas of India , 
(.30.7 vs 32.6). 

Nonetheless, there is a good deal of cor¬ 
respondence in the state-level estimates 
derived from the 1981 Census using the two 
methods. The Pearson, product-moment 
correlation (r) between the reverse-survival 
estimate for 1974-80 and the P/F adjusted 
birth rate for 1980-81 is as high as 0.91 for 
the 14 major states. Here toe, the discrep¬ 
ancies are sizeable only for states having 
relatively low levels of birth rate (eg, Kerala, 
Tamil Nadu, Karnataka, Punjab, Wc.st Bengal) 
- which, more than anything, is indicative 
of the limitation of the P/F techniqtus. 

Alternatively, the reverse-survival esti¬ 
mates of crude birth rate can be compared 
with the SRS estimates averaged for the 
7-ycar period between 1974 and 1980, At 
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the alMndia level, the SRS had registered 
acrude birth rate or?3 8lor 1974-80 against 
an estimated value tit 34 9 trom the reverse- 
surviv.Iprucedure Theducrepancyofahoui 

1 per ((nt tn the birth rate is consistent with 
the diiect evidence available on the 
underenumcration ot births tn the SRS A 
special enquiry conducted in a subsample 
of SRS units in 1980-81 had indicated that 
the both rate was being underestimated by 
3 2 pei cent at the all India level (Registrar 
General, India 1984) The comparison with 
the reverse-survival estimates suggest that 
the downward bias in the SRS birth rate 
estimate was particularly sever tn urban areas 
wheie It could have been oi the order ol 10 
percent in comparison to a level ot less than 

2 per cent in rural areas The cnide birth latc 
estimate denved using the P/F priKcdurc 
indicates even higher order ol under 
enumeration in urban SRS units (16 per 
cent) Although the 1980-81 SRS enquiry 
did not provide under enumeration levels 
separately tot lural and urban areas a was 
well-rccogiiised in the late 197(K that owing 
to migration ot population and mushrcxim- 
ing ot new settlements urban sampling 
units selected on the basis nt 1961 Census 
were fast becoming out-ot-datc and passing 
severe logistical problems lor data col 
lection [Padmanabha 1982) Tlicrclorc 
greater level ol underrcgistraiion m uib.in 
areas in Iht late 1970s seems a naiuial 
corollary 

There again is a gieat de*il oi consistency 
between the state level estimates ot truck 
biith rate denved from the reverse survival 
procedure and those based on the SRS It 
should also be noted that the state level 
estimates Irom the SRS show better corre 
spondence *with the rcverse-suivival esii 
mates ir = 0 90) than with the P/I adjusted 
cstim.it( s (r = 0 80) However the reverse 
suivival esiimaics ot ciudc birth rate art 
sigmticaiuly higher than the SRS estimates 
m the case ot Karnataka Rajasthan and 
\ Mahaiashtra suggesting that the SRS might 
I have been undcrestimaling the birth rale in 
; these stales during the second halt ot the 
I 1970s Ihe estimates ot birth rate derived 
Irom the P/I piocedurc tor these states appear 
to corroborate this finding Given the limi 
taiion ot the piocedurc noted above it is ot 
course noi suiprisina it the P/T estimates 
border on a highet side but the observed 
deviations ol birth rate estimates in the cases 
ot above throe states arc panic ul.iriy sinking 
and are greatei than what is seen in ihc 
case ot Kerala where probably tcrtility had 
tdllen more steeply than any other Indian 
[ state Further a special tietd investigation 
Lundui ted in a subsample ot SRS units in 
1980-81 had also indicated higher level ot 
uiidericgisiraiton ot births in two ol these 
state namely Karnataka and Rajasthan 
IKegistrai General India 1984] Howevet 
It had not revealed grcaici degree ot 


underenumeratioii m Mahaniahcra as the 
census estimates show Ot die other hand, 
the SRS special enquiry had suggested 
the possibility of greater undercount of 
births in Andhra Pradesh and Assam 
While neither the reverse-survival noi the 
P/F- adjusted estimate confirm the first 
possibility the latter cannot be checked 
since the 1981 Census was not uken in 
Assam 

Although the level of underenumcration 
was not diiectly assessed in Bihar and West 
Bengal there wei e admimsirati vc reasons tn 
suspect the quality ot the SRS data and as 
such throughout the 1970s the estimates lor 
the two states were being excluded in ar¬ 
riving at the all-India figure But m 1 able 
I neither the reverse-survival cstimaies not 
the P/F adjusted rates disclose laige 
undcrenumeralion ol births m the SRS 
because in the case ot these two states the 
rates quoted trom the SRS arc lot 1979 HO 
when old sampling units where ri phiccd by 
new ones 

I rom the loiegoing discussion we may 
conclude that birth rate estimates denved 
Irom the reverse-survival ol population in 
ages 0 6 years appear to be supenoi to either 
the P/F adjusted estimate from the 1981 
Census or the SRS-based btrth rates lor the 
late 1970s In particular the state level 
estimates ot birth rate based on the levcrse 
survival piocedurc show greater correspon 
dcncc with the other two sets of estimates 
than the latter two among themselves II 
the P/F proccduic was tound to be overe 
stimaling birth late in areas expenencing 
tapid tertility decline, the SRS was sus 
pccted to be underestimating the birth rate 
III the state ol Karnataka Rajasthan and 
more generally in urban areas of India in the 
lali 1970s 

llowcvei It should be noted that tor 
Gujani Kerala Tamil Nadu and West Bengal 
the reverse survival procedure gives birth 
rate estimaics that are somewhat lower than 
the SRS estimates While one could ascribe 
this to the possible undercount ot 0-6 pop 
ulation in the census the observed devia 
lions are also small enough to be attiibuled 
to sampling errors in the SRS Indeed i( 
comes as a pleasant surprise that the reverse 
sui VIval ot the population enumerated in the 
iige interval 0 6 years without any correc¬ 
tion to errors trom undercouni and age 
misreporting, yields ptausible levels ot btrth 
late in most instances While in every census 
there perhaps is some undercount of young 
children it gets largely offset by the typical 
patiern of age misreporting that inflates the 
population relumed tn ages five and six years 
at the expense of higher (or lower) ages 
Consequently the fiopulation in the age 
interval 0-6 years returned in the census 
happens to be reasonably accurate The 
plausible levels ol birth rate it implies is an 
indirect confirmation ol this 


nsimuTv LevbLs ai Bno or I9ibs 

After having demonstrated that the back- 
projection of the populatien returned in ages 
0-6 years yields reliable estimates ot crude 
birth rate, we may now proceed to the 
examinaficin of such estimates derived trom 
the 1991 Census Table 2 presents these 
estimates along with the crude birth rale 
estimates from the SRS for 1984-90 As the 
estimates ot birth rate from the direct ques¬ 
tion on births in the year preceding the census 
are yet to be published from the latest census, 
they are not presented However even if they 
were available they would have not been of 
much use since the quality oi information 
on current fertility was unlikely to have been 
much better in the 1991 Census and owing 
to further fall in fertility the P/F adjustment 
would have become even less valid tor 1991 
than for 1981 

Forall-India the rcvcise-survival estimate 
from Ihe 1991 Census (31 6) is slightly lowei 
than that of the S R S crude bi rth rate toil 984 
90 (320) Though this diltcrence ot I per 
cent III the crude birth rate could be treated 
as tnvial as the reverse suivival estimale 
trom the 1981 Census was in tact 3 per cent 
higher than the SRS estimate it suggests an 
improvement in the completeness nt birth 
registration in the SRS during the I98()s 
Such an impravemenl in the tunctiomng ot 
the SRS may have come about Irom a com 
pletc replacement of sampling units selected 
on the basis ol 1961 Census to those chosen 
trom the 1981 Census It appeals that this 
brought about a particularly drastic change 
tn the perlormanct ot Ihc SRS in urban areas 
since we find that the reverse suivisal csti 
mate denved I rom the 1991 Census tor urban 
India IS almost exactly identical to the SRS 
estimate whereas such an estimate derived 
trom the 1981 Census is 10 pet cent higher 
than the corresponding SRS ligure 
T<dile 2 also shows an improvement in the 
coircspondeiice between the SRS and the 
reverse survival estimates ol birth rate lor 
the major Indian states It the correlation was 
090 tor the estimates tor 1974-80 it is as 
high as 099 tor those of 1984 90 In par 
iiiular, large downward biases tound tn the 
SRS birth rate estimates lor Karnataka, 
Rajasthan and Maharashtra in 1974-80 have 
virtually disappeared in 1984 90 Only in 
Assam the SRS birth rate is lower than the 
reverse-survival estimate by over S per cent 
in 1984-90 In this state the 1980-81 special 
survey had also indicated a 9 percent under- 
registration ot births tn the SRS (Table I) 
hence may be reflecting a genuine ptobicm 
in the SRS In Tamil Nadu, Kerala, Gujarat, 
Haryana and Punjab the reverse-survival 
estimates denved trom the 1991 Census are 
lower than the SRS estimate by ^ to 9 per 
cent Among these, in tire first three sutes, 
similar biases were seen in the esumates 
denved from the 1981 Census too Hence 
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ii|i <lMiir cue. tlie vccuncy lOf the bkth me 
estimiite t»(ed on the populo^iQ*^ eiwtnerst> 
ed in the egc interval 0-6 years may be 
coming under some cloud. But OVerati. die 
reverse sarvivid estimates pass die various 
consistency checks exceptionally well. 

As the Urth rate estimates derived from 
the reverse nirviVal procedure were signi- 
ftcantly higher for dm period 1974-80, they 
suggest substantially larger declines in fer¬ 
tility during the l98Qs than the SRS-based 
estimates. At the all-India level, against a S 
per cent fail in the crude birth rate observed 
in the SRS between 1974-80 and 1984-90. 
the reverse-survival estinuues show a de¬ 
cline of 9 per cent during the same period. 
In particular, considerably larger reductions 
in flsrtiiity appears have taken place in 
Karnataka. Maharashtra. Rajasthan and 
genmily in urban India than what was 
recorded by the SRS. Unlike the SRS-based 
estimates, the reverse-survival estimates 
show that fertility had been falling in every 
major state during the 1980$. Even in the 
four, large north Indian states of northern 
India namely, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan, an average fall of 7 per 
cent in the crude birth rate is seen against 
a 4 per cent decline registered by the SRS. 

In spite of thc.se striking differences, there 
is considerable amount of agreement be¬ 
tween the two sources on the regional vari¬ 
ation in the fertility in the 1980s. The overall 
correlation between the two estimates of 
percentage fall in the birth rate between 
1974-80 and 1984-90 by slate is 0.74. which 
is highly significant. Both the sources indi¬ 
cate that crude birth rate declined by about 
20 per cent during the 1980s in the two 
southern states of Kerala and Tamil Nadu. 
They also agree on a decline of the order of 
15 per cent in Andhra Pradesh and Gujarat. 
Karnataka, another'southern Indian state, 
too appears to have experienced a fall of this 
magnitude if the reverse- survival estimates 
are to be believed. But both sources suggest 
that the decline of fertility during the 1980s 
was very marginal in Maharashtra, where in 
fact the SRS birth rates, instead of falling, 
had shown a tendency to rise. 

In particular, what needed confirmation 
from the 1991 Census was the dramatic, yet 
uneven, fall in fertility in Tamil Nadu re¬ 
corded by the SRS during the 1980s. The 
SRS birth rate for the state was almost static 
at 28 per i.OOO during 1981-84, but fell 
dramatically to 25 in the year 1985, and then 
fluctuated between 24 and 23 during the next 
four years. The implication that over half of 
the fall observed during the decade had 
occurred just in one year, naturally raised 
suspicion about the reliability of the SRS 
evidemm. Now the reverse-survival esti¬ 
mates of birth rate derived from the 1991 
Census data nm only confirm the overhil 
trend.butsuggestthat ferfiiity leveisinTamil 
Nadu may even be lower than what is in¬ 
dicated by the SRS. 


If is also wotfiiwhtle to examine how far 
these estimated trends in the birfii rate arc 
consistent widi the changes in the growth 
rate of population registered by the last three 
censuses. For India as whole, the decline in 
the growth rate of popuittion from 1971-81 
to 1981-91 wasmuchsmallerthanthedecline 
in the birth rate estimated either by the SRS 
or the reverse survival procedure (Table 2). 
Thiscouldbeexplainedby growth-augment¬ 
ing impact of the reduction in the (teath rate 
during the same period. However, the cen¬ 
suses have registered a large reduction in the 
growth rate of urban population between 
1971-81 and 1981-91 which the birth rale 
changes in the SRS fail to explain. However, 
the reverse-survival estimates do suggest 
much lar^ reduction in the birth rate during 
the 1980s in the urban areas than in rural 
areas, which is in line with the slowing-down 
of the growth rate of urban population during 
1981-91. Alternatively, deceleration in the 
procc.ss of urbanisation could be explained 
by a slacknes.s in the (low of migrants to 
urban areas, though the I980.s saw the re¬ 
vival of industrial growth in India. The 
reverse-survival estimates of birth rate show 
that such an hypothesis is not essential to 
explain the 1991 Census results. 

At the state level, the 1991 Census had 
recorded large reductions in the growth rate 
of population in Kerala, Karnataka andTamil 
Nadu in southern India, Gujarat in western 
India, and Punjab and Rajasthan in northern 
India. Among these .states, the SRS was 
unable to detect any rcduction.s in the birth 


tVe in Karaataka and Rtfjasthan; : 

reverse-survival rates do indicate the pos¬ 
sibility of large reductions in the Mrth rate 
in Karnataka and moderate fail in Rajasttnm. 
In Mahara.shtr8, Madhya Pradesh, Andhra 
Pradesh and West Bengal the 1991 Census 
had rostered an acceleration in the growth 
of population. Among these states, in 
Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh, both the 
SRS and reverse-survival estimates of birth 
rates indicate either no or vei^ marginal 
declines in fertility. However, in Andhra 
Pradesh and West Bengal both the sources 
have indicated relatively large reductions in 
the birth rate. If the growth rate of population - 
had accelerated in spite of the large declines 
in birth rate, either they may have experi¬ 
enced relatively large reductions in the 
death rate or an increase in the tn-fiow of 
migrants during 1981-91. The overall c«- 
relation between the state-level estimates of 
birth rate and growth rate changes is 0.60 
if reverse-survival estimates of birth rate are 
considered, and 0..30 if the SRS birth rates 
ate used. The greater consistency of esti¬ 
mates of birth rate from the reverse-surVi v»l 
procedure with the census growth rate chang¬ 
es establish them as a powerful alternative 
source for consideration in any serious dis¬ 
cussion of fertility in India. 

FtamuTY Levels in Smaller States and UTl! 

In a discussion of population trends in 
India, the interest is usually centred around 
the situation in the larger states and condi¬ 
tions of the .smaller .states is typically ignored 


TAM.id: Estimate-s of Crvdf. Buhu Rates fxw Makm States of India from Census and 
Sample Reoistration System for the End of 1970s 


CBR Estimates Derived 

CBR Estimates for 

Percentage 

Direct 


from 1981 Census 

1974-80 

Difference with 

Estimates 


Peitilily Ouesiions 



.SRS Estimates 

of Under- 

Major States UnadjustnJ 

Adjusted 

Sample 

Census 

Adjusted 

Reverse- 

estimation 



by P/F Ratio 

Regis- 

Reverse- 

using P/F 

Survival 

of Births 




naion 

Survival 

Ratio 

Estimates 

in SRS. 




System 

Estimates 



1980-81 

(Percent) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

. (5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

India 

25.7 

34.9 

33.8 

.34.9 

3,4 

3.3 

3,2 

Ruid 

27.0 

35.4 

35.4 

35.9 

0.0 

1.5 

na 

Urban 

21.5 

32.6 

28.0 

30.7 

16.4 

9.6 

na 

Kerala 

21.0 

28.7 

26.6 

25,1 

7.7 

-5.8 

2.0 

Tamil Nadu 

24 4 

32.0 

29.4 

28.2 

87 

-3.9 

2.0 

Andhra Pradesh 

24.7 

33.2 

33.2 

33.5 

0 1 

1.0 

5.9 

Karnataka 

21.0 

35.4 

28.0 

32.2 

26.5 

14.9 

lit 

Maharashtra 

25.5 

31.8 

28.2 

30.5 

12.6 

8.2 

2.5 

Gnjaiat 

25..T 

.36.5 

.36.5 

.34.2 

0.1 

-6.3 

II 

Rajasthan 

37.1 

41.0 

35,7 

40.5 

14.9 

13.5 

4.9 

Punjab 

23.3 

35.8 

.30.6 

304 

17.0 

-0.5 

2.0 

Hayona 

31.5 

.37.5 

.36,5 

35.9 

2.8 

-1.7 

1.2 

Uttar Pradesh 

28.6 

39.1 

40.7 

42.0 

-3 9 

3.3 

2.3 

Madhya Pradesh 

32.0 

38.0 

38.2 

39.1 

-0.6 

2,5 

0.2 

Bihar 

25.7 

36.9 

38.1* 

38.2 

-3.2 

0.2 

na 

Orissa 

24.3 

35.2 

32.5 

33.3 

8.2 

2.3 

na 

West Bengal 

23.9 

34.7 

32.2* 

31.1 

7,7 

■3.5 

' na 

Assam 

Coirelatian (r) with: 

na 

na 

31.8 

na 



90 

(a)Col.1 

0.7SO 

1.000 

().8(K! 

0.908 




(h) Col 4 

0.6.' 

0.802 

1.000 

0.904 




• Mean of estimates for 1979 and 1980. 
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«ven though their population could he con> 
jitderable as si/xable by international stan¬ 
dards. Consequently demographic trends in 
these lerritories have remained largely ob¬ 
scure in dit effott to bring the trends in these 
regions to ^tder attention, estimates of birth 
rate are presented in Table 3 tor the end of 
the I970.S and 1980s. 

Before di.scussing them, a brief note on 
how they were estimated is in order. As 
mention^ earlier, in order to estimate the 
birth rale from the reverse-survival proce¬ 
dure, it IS essential to have information on 
child mortality levels. But estimates of child 
death rales are available only for the major 
states from the SRS. Therefore, in deriving 
estimates for the smaller slates and union 
tomtorics, indirect estimates of child mor¬ 
tality derived from the census data on chil¬ 
dren ever-born and chiidren surviving were 
employed. The CEB/CS data from the 1981 
Census had generally given somewhat lower 
levels of chi Id mortality than the correspond¬ 
ing SRS estimates (Registrar General, India 
1988). Consequently the reverse-survival 
estimates of birth rate shown in Tabic .1 tor 
1974-80 may be slightly bia.scd downward. 
In making similar estimates from the I99i 
Census, estimates of intant mortality rate 
from the SRS that have become available 
from 1987 were employed. The inlanl 
mortality rates were converted into lilc-tahlc 
.survival factors with the help of.south Asian 
mtxlel life tables as this .set best desenbes 
the age pattern ot niortaliiy at younger ages 
found tn India (United Nations 1982]. 

Turning now to the actual estimates pre¬ 
sented in Table it cun be seen that the 
reverse-survival estimates derived from the 
1981 Census arc significantly higher than 
(he SRS birth rate estimates for the corre¬ 
sponding period in all the areas. This is m 
spite of tltc possible downward bias in the 
reverse-survival e.stimate.s themselves. The 
implied underestimation in the SRS birth 
rates for .smaller territories are much higlusr 
than what was observed in Table 2 for the 
major states, llic implied level of undcr- 
registraiion i.s particularly high for the north¬ 
eastern states. This is |x*rhaps owing to the 
tact that the SRS was ju.st beginning to take 
root in the I97f)s a.s it was intmduMtd later 
in the smaller areas. Nevertheless there is a 
great deal of similarity in the relative levels 
of fertility indicated by the two sources as 
the correlation between the twt)-scls of birth 
rate estimates is 0.86. 

A maior allemative source for the birth 
rate lor the 1970s is the .set of asiimates 
derived using the P/F procedure from the 
1981 Census fertility data. As shown in 
Tabic 3, they are consistently higher than 
eilhci'ihe SRS or reverse-survival estimates. 
While theic are rea.son.s to believe why the 
SRS and the reverse- survival esiimatc.s could 
he biased downward, the extent of undcr- 
asiimalion .suggested by the P/F-adjusted 


birth rates seems quite unlikely. It seems 
more likely that the P/P-adjusted birth rates 
arc biased upward in many instances owing 
to fertility dwiine. Nonetheless, in terms of 
the relative levels of fertiUty there is fairly 
gtxid agreement between the P/F-adjusted 
and the reverse survival estimates of birth 
rate (r=0.81). But the agreement of the SRS 
birth rate.s with the former (r = 0.57) is not 
as strong as that of with the latter (r s 0.86). 
Thus, of the three .sources of birth rates, we 
again And the estimates from the reverse- 
survival pix.H'cdure as the most trustworthy. 

For the end of 1980.s estimates of birth rate 
from the SRS and reverse-survival proce¬ 
dure arc shown in Table 3. The reverse 
survi val esti mates now generally imply lower 
level of underc.stimation of births in the SRS 
than they did for the 1970s. The agreement 
between the sources on the geographical 
variations in fertility has not however sub¬ 
stantially changed from the t970s. A major 
source ot disagreement continues to he the 
level nf bttth rate in the nurth-easteni states 
where the SRS is showing significantly lower 
levels ol Icrtiiity. 

With regard to the fall in crude birth rate 
in the t98()s the two sources are tn agree¬ 
ment in quite a few slates/terrilorics. Both 
the .sources indicate large declines m fertility 
in ail the smaller tcmtories situated in the 
southern part ot the country, namely Goa. 
Lak.shadwecp. Pondicherry, and Andaman 
and Nicobar. In particular, few seem to have 
taken notice ol the rapid fall in fertility tn 
Andaman and Nicobar islands in the Bay of 
Bengal near the etsast ot Myanmar, where 


the fail during the 1980s was one of the 
largest observed in the entire country. 

Among the smaller territories in the north¬ 
western part of India, Chandigarh and 
Himachal Pradesh apparently experienced 
rapid fall in fertility during the 1980$. Sur¬ 
prisingly, both the sources suggest little 
change in fertility levels in the Union Ter¬ 
ritory of Delhi. One explanation for this 
could be that large flow of migrants from 
high fertility regions of northern India has 
masked the fall of fertility in the native 
papulation during the 1980s. Both the sour¬ 
ces also agree that fertility is high in Dadra 
and Nagor Haveli, a former Portuguese colony 
like Goa. but situated within Gujarat. 

In the north-eastern region, we find quite 
a diverse levels and patterns. Among the 
north-eastern states, Manipur clearly has 
low levels of fertility and had experienced 
significant fall during the 1980s. Fertility 
levels are also probably relatively low in 
Tripura, Mizoram. Sikkim and Nagaland 
though evidence on fertility decline during 
the 1980s in their ca.>ic is nut all that con¬ 
clusive. Fertility levels are dermilely high 
and unchanging in Meghalaya and Aruiiaehal 
Pradesh which receives support trom both 
(he sources. 

Dis('i'ssif>N 

The icverse-.survi val estimates ol hiith rates 
derived from the population in llte age m- 
lerviil 0-6 years fiom the l‘WI and 1981 
Censuses suggest that (lie SRS hud tiiider- 
e.stimated the changes in Icrtiiity during the 
1980s because completeness ol hirth rcgis- 


Tabi.i; 2' Bsiimah-.s os Cruui- Bikoi Katss for Major ,STAih.s m Inoia from O nsuh and 
SamIo. RkOISIKAIION .SySTIiM ior tml Endih- ivaos 


Maiur Slates 

Estimates of Crude Birth 

Percentage Fall in CBR 

Annual lnteFcen.sal Growth 



Rate, 1984-90 

fmm 1974-80 to 1984-90 


Kate Per I.UOO 


Sample 

Census 

Percent- 

Sample 

Census 

1971-81 

1981-91 

Percent 


Regi- 

Reverse 

age 

Rcgi- 

Reverse- 



age Fall 


Stratton 

Survival 

Diner- 

stration 

Survival 



1971-81 


.System 

Estimates 

ence 

System 

Hsliniates 



to 









1981-91 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(71 

(8) 

(9)^ 

India 

12,0 

.31.6 

l.t 

5.3 

94 

22 2 

21 5 

3 1 

Rural 

.33 .S 

33 2 

•09 

5.4 

7.6 

177 

18.3 

-3.4 

Urban 

269 

26.8 

-0.4 

.3.9 

12.8 

.38.3 

31 3 

184 

Kerala 

21.5 

20.4 

-5.3 

19.2 

18.8 

17.7 

135 

23.9 

Tamil Nadu 

24.0 

21.9 

-8 b 

18.4 

22.3 

16.3 

14.4 

11.2 

Andhra Pradesh 

28.9 

28.2 

-24 

1.3.0 

15.9 

21,0 

21.9 

-4.3 

Kamaiaka 

28.9 

28.0 

-3 1 

-3.2 

130 

23.9 

19.3 

19.2 

Maharashtra 

29 2 

28.8 

-1.2 

-3.5 

5.5 

22.1 

231 

-4 3 

Gujarat 

31.0 

28.8 

-7.1 

' 1.5.1 

15.8 

24.6 

19.4 

21.3 

Rajasthan 

360 

37 1 

3 0 

-0 8 

8.5 

28 7 

25.2 

12.2 

Puntab 

28.7 

27.2 

-5.2 

6.2 

10.6 

21.6 

19.1 

118 

Haryana 

.34.8 

33.0 

-51 

4.7 

80 

26.0 

239 

8.3 

Uttar Pradesh 

37 3 

38.1 

21 

8.4 

9.4 

22.9 

229 

0.0 

Madhya Pradesh 

1 .37.1 

,37.1 

0.1 

29 

5.1 

22.7 

240 

-5,5 

Bihar 

36.5 

.37.0 

1.3 

4.2 

3.2 

21.7 

21,3 

2.0 

Orissa 

31.3 

30.4 

-3.0 

3.7 

8.7 

18.5 

18.4 

0,5 

West Bengal 

29.1 

28.9 

-07 

9.6 

7.0 

21.0 

2:.3 

-6.0 

Assam 

32.9 

.35 1 

6.6 

-3.5 

na 

21.4* 

na 

Coirelaiioa 









CoefTicieoKr) 


0.989 


C.295 

0.743 



0.599 

Columns 


(2 and 3) 


<5 and 9) 

(5 and 6) 



(6 and 9) 


* For 1971-91 since census was not taken in Assam in 1981 
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tiMkmintlwSRSiHtprovtxldunngthepariixt, 
finpecitlly in Knmataka and Rajasthan 
among die major ^tate^, and more generally 
in urban areas and in smaller slates and union 
lemtones Underrcgistration of vital events 
in the SRS was also a problem in Bihar and 
West Bengal in the 1970s, this, however did 
no* influence the SRS birth rate trends lor 
^l-lndia since the two states were being 
excluded while arriving at the estimate for 
the country as whole 

The finding that the SRS had under¬ 
estimated changes in fertility because its 
birth rates were bi;psed downward in the 
1970s IS also supported by the ^wtb rates 
ol population recorded by'the 1970$ II the 
1981 Census had registered an annual growth 
rate ot 2 22 per tent dunng 1971 80, the 
SRS ciudc birth and death rates had implied 
a growth rate of only I 98 per cent for the 
same penod An earlier analysis had attri 
buted this discrepancy primarily to the under¬ 
estimation ot birth rate in the SRS during 
ihe 1970s Preston and Bhat 1984 However 
tor the decade 1981 90 the annual growth 
latcs ol the population recorded by the 1991 
Census and bv the SRS are extremely close 
(2 15 vs 2 12) which is consistent with the 
finding that there is little downward bias in 
the estimates ot birth rate from the SRS tor 
1984 90 

In analysing Icrtility trends in India we 
have almost exclusively used the crude hinh 
rate as a measuic instead ot intuitively more 
appealing and also distnhuiion licc mca 


suKt> such as Total Pbrtiiity Rate (TPR) This 
IS because data on complete age distribution 
of the population, which are essential to 
cunven the crude birth rate estimates to 
reproductive measures, arc yet to become 
avail^ic tnim the 1991 Census Noncthc 
less data available irum the SRS suggests 
a close correspondence between the levels 
ol crude biith rate and total fertility rate 
Roughly speaking a TPR ot 6 is associated 
with a CBR ot 41 a TFR of 5 with a CBR 
ot 36, a TFR ot 4 with a CBR of 31 and 
a TFR ot 3 with a CBR ot 26 and a TFR 
ol 2 with a CBR of 21 The tollowiiig 
equations provide good fit to the state level 
data on CBR and TFR Irom the SRS tor 
1979-81 and 1989 91 
Foi 1979-81 

In TFR = -3 71 + 1 48 In CBR 
(008)N=I5R 

For 1989 91 

In TFR = -3 91 + I 53 In CBR 

(008) N= 15 R’ 

it can be oh>crvcd that there was little 
change in the relationship between CBR and 
FFR dunng the I98(K [he elasticity co 
eitiiient ol CBR was about 1 5 at both the 
beginning and end ot the decade suggesting 
that a to per cent chinge in CBR was as 
sociated with a 15 per cent i hangc in TFR 
This IS so because as an aggiegatc measure 
TFR gives equal weight to changes in ter 
lility III all age intervals while the CBR gives 
moic weight to changes in tertility in younger 
ige intervals (dependme on population si/c 


of the mterval) where dectmes are typicaiiy 
small 

On the basis ot the above estimated re¬ 
lationship between CBR and TFR our es 
timaies of CBR denved from the 1981 end 
1991 Censuses imply that IFR may have 
declined from 4 7 births around 1977 to 4 
around 1987 at the all India level AdcciiiiL 
of the order ol 15 per cent in TFR dunng 
one decade seems quite crediublc given that 
the period under consideration is that which 
saw the backlash ot the intensive family 
planning doves ol the hmcrgcniy penod 

Dunng the much ot J98()s a mattei of 
intense debate among demographers 
policy makers was the supposi d stalling of 
the decline in the birth rate in India While 
the couple pnitcciion rate estimated Irom 
the official service statistics showed a rapid 
incicasc tmm 23 per cent in 1980 81 to 38 
per cent in 1986 87 the CBR estimates from 
(he SRS hardly showed a downward trend 
An entire session ot the South Asian Re¬ 
gional Conference on Population and Devcl 
opment held in 1989 in New I3elhi wsv 
devoted to discuss this anomaly (Singh c 
al 1989] Most of the papers presented at i‘ v 
conference tended to put the blame on of 
filial lamily planning statistics cspcciilly 
on users on non terminal methods The 
estimales derived from ihe census presented 
in this paper indicate that SRS too was at 
fault as It probably undeiestimated the level 
ot CBR in the laic I97()s \is a lit that m 
the 198()s This however is mil loargue that 


Tabu t nsriMATisoi Cniui Ririh Rattsioh ^maiiik SrAxrs and Union Tt-uRnoKiis oi iNUiAntoM 1981 and 1991 ( fnsim-s 


Smaller States and 
Union Temlones 

Fsliiiialcs of Crude Birth Kale lor the 
bud of I9;(K 

bslinidtes ot C rude Birth Role 
for the End ol l9K0s _ 

Ptreeniage fall in CBR tmm 
1971 80 10 1984 90 

(1) 

SRS 
1974 80 

(2) 

Kcteise 
Suivival 
1981 Census* 

(3) 

Per Cent 
Deviation 
tmiii 5K5 
Fstiinates 
(4) 

1981 (ensus 
Penilil) Data 
P/T Adjusted 

(5) 

SRS 
1984 90 

(6) 

Rcvcivc 
Survival 
1991 Census 

(7) 

Per Ctni 
Deviation 
from SRS 
Estimates 
18) 

Reverse 

Survival 

fstiinolcs 

(9) 

SRS 

Fsmnaics 

(10) 

North East 

Antnac hal Pradesh 

ttt 

394 

184 

400 

35 2 

39 I 

109 

09 

58 

Meghalaya 

32 4 

37 4 

153 

43 5 

35 4 

38 3 

82 

24 

9 1 

Nagaland 

220 

31 2 

41 8 

38 0 

21 ( 

•>9 6 

37) 

52 

I 9 

Manipur 

27 6 

tl 2 

13 1 

38 2 

25 6 

27 3 

69 

12 5 

74 

Mirorani 

na 

36 7 

na 

406 

na 

31 5 

nu 

14 1 

na 

tnpura 

29 6 

31 5 

64 

378 

26 8 

31 1 

16 0 

1 i 

95 

Sikkim 

na 

369 

na 

39 5 

31 7 

32 5 

26 

12 0 

na 

North West 

Delhi 

27 8 

314 

12 8 

345 

29 1 

310 

67 

1 3 

44 

Chondigorb 


316 

24 

32 3 

226 

25 3 

119 

200 

26 8 

Himachal Pradesh 

31 8 

327 

30 

363 

300 

27 8 

73 

15 2 

58 

Jammu and 

Kashmir 

31 3 

33 4 

66 

38 6 

32 3 

na 

na 

nn 

3 1 

Dadraand Nagar 

Havelt 

363 

389 

71 

416 

>88 

362 

-67 

68 

7 0 

Daiiitm and Diu 

na 

na 

lU 

na 

28 3 

261 

78 

na 

na 

South 

Goa 

21 5 

25 5 

186 

31 6 

182 

183 

10 

280 

15 5 

Lakshadweep 

33 9 

370 

94 

447 

307 

298 

-2 9 

19 5 

93 

PondicheiTy 

27 9 

28 5 

22 

301 

2'’5 

230 

24 

19 3 

19 4 

Andaman ^ Nicobar 

35 4 

38 6 

90 

38 3 

25 0 

28 8 

150 

25 3 

29 3 

ConelMion 

Coefficient (r) 
Columns 


0859 
(2 and 3) 


0*07 
(3 and 5) 

0870 
(6 and 7) 

0827 
(3 and 7) 





* Population m ages 0*6 yean reverse-survived by employing esUtnoies of child mortality denved tmm CEBA S data of the 1981 Census 
** Popukaion m ages 0-6 years reveise-sutvived by employing infam mortality mics (mm <hc SRS 
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official CPR estimates do not exaggerate the 
level of contraceptive prevalence in India. 
The third all-India survey conducted by the 
Operations Research Group, Baroda (1990) 
arid titc recently concluded National Family 
Health Survey (International Institute for 
Population Sciences, 1994) has provided 
ample proof for the possibility of exagger¬ 
ation of users of non-terminal methods in 
the government statistics. 

A comment also seems to be in order here 
on the implication of the estimated trends 
during the 1980s on future uends in fertility 
in India. If TFR falls at a rale of 0.7 births 
in 10 years as estimated for the last decade. 
India would reach a replacemeni level of 
fertility (i e, TTO around 2.1, or net repro¬ 
duction rate of 1) around 201S. The Expert 
Committee constituted by the Planning 
Commission, which had earlier a-ssumed that 
India would reach NRR of unity by 2001, 
has postponed the date, .step-by-step, lo 2011 - 
16 (Planning Commission, India 1992j. The 
projections made by the United Nations 
(1993) and the World Bank (Bos el al 1992] 
assume a replacement-level fertility in 
India five years later (i e, 2016-21). The date 
chosen by the Expert group (his time around 
canneu be regarded as highly optimi.stic given 
that we have estimated an average decline 
of 0.7 births in TTR during a 10-year period 
that saw the adverse impact of the Emer¬ 
gency excesses. But we also should take into 
cognisance of (hr fact that fertility would not 
fall far-below replacement levels in south 
India and much of the future reductions 
would have to come from north India where 
the declines have been slower. However, 
available evidence from the district-level 
estimates of fertility (not reported here) 
indicates that once the fertility transition sets 
in, it occurs in an increasingly rapid pace, 
and reaches a grinding halt around replace¬ 
ment-level fertility. On the as.sumption (hat 
the fertility decline would accelerate in the 
north, India could be expected to reach the 
replacement-level fertility around a date at 
the middle of the second decade of the 21 st 
century. 

Summary and Contijision 

An attempt has been made in this paper 
to assess the trends in birth rate in the 1980s 
using the already published data on the size 
of population in ages 0-6 years from the 1991 
Census. For purposes of comparison, similar 
estimates have also been made from the 1981 
Census data. The estimates so derived show 
that the crude birth rate in India had fallen 
from 34.8 per 1,000in the late 1970s(c 1977) 
to 31.6 per 1,000 in the late i980s (c 1987). 
The implied decline of nearly 10 per cent 
in the birth rate is significantly higher than 
a fall about 5 per gent suggested by the 
Sample Registration System (from 33.8 to 
32.0 per 1,000) fur the Corresponding period. 
The estimated trends in the crude birth rate 


from the census data implies a fall in total 
fertility rate from 4.7 to 4 birth s per woman, 
or fall of 15 per cent In TFR. 

Estimates derived at subnational levels 
suggest that the SRS had shown negligible 
fall in fertility during the 1980s principally 
because it had underestimated the levels of 
birth rate in Karnataka and Raja.sthan and 
more generally in urban areas, smaller states 
and union territoncs in the 1970s. Thus the 
new data from the 1991 Census show that 
the di-screpancy between the trends in con¬ 
traceptive levels and birth rate - so hotly 
debated in the 1980s - was at least partly 
due to the improvemern in the netting of 
events in the SRS. 

The census-based estimates of the birth 
rate presented in this paper confirm that 
large reductions in the birth rates had occur¬ 
red in the 1980s in Kerala and Tamil Nadu. 
They also .show thai declines in the two other 
.southern Indian .states: Andhra Pradesh and 
Karnataka, were also sizeable, hut not as 
high as that recorded by the two southern¬ 
most states. In western India, fertility decline 
during the 1980s was much more rapid in 
Gujarat than in Maharashtra, in fact, the 
pace of fertility decline in Maharashtra 
during the 1980s was one of the lowest ob¬ 
served among the major states. Fertility is 
also falling in all the northern states, though 
the pace of the decline during the 1980s was 
much lower than (hat seen in south India 
(7 percent vs 17 percent). Large reductions 
in fertility have iKCurred in all the smaller 
states and union territones situated in ihe 
southern parts of country. There is also 
evidence to believe that significant declines 
have taken place in a number of smaller 
regions in the northern India, beginning with 
Chandigarh and Himachal Pradesh in the 
west to Manipui in the east. The birth rate 
estimates from the reverse-survival pro¬ 
cedure also indicate that fertility had declined 
much more rapidly in urban areas than in 
rural areas which may partly explain why 
the growth rate oi urban population was 
slower in 1981-91 than in 1971-81. 

The district-level estimates show even 
more interesting patterns, discussion of 
which, however, is deferred to a later time. 
Overall, the demographic scenario revealed 
by the 1991 Census is one of dynamism 
rather than stagnation of levels. If the fall 
in fertility estimated for the last decade could 
be duplicated in the future too, India could 
be expected to reach the replacement level 
of fertility around 2015, not much later than 
assumed by the Planning Commission in its 
Eighth Plan document. 

Api^dix 

A Note on Eatimation Methodtriogy 

The average crude birth rate in the seven- 
year period before the census is given by the 
identity 


M. 

where ^P^ is the enumerated peculation in 
the age inlo-val 0-6 years, ris the exponmitial 
growth rate of population and is the 
life-table survival factor from birth to ages 
0-6 years. 

In implementing the above equation, the 
observed intercensal growth rate of popu¬ 
lation was used as an estimate of r and the 
life-table survival factor was computed from 
the SRS death rates in ages 0-4 years for 
the seven-ycai period before the census by 
employing (he South-Model life tables [Coale 
and Dcmcny 1966]. 

[The research work reported in this paper is a 
part of a larger study funded under the UNDP- 
fmanced Research Project on Strategies and 
Financing Human Development in India The 
author i.s thankful to T N Knshnan, National 
Coordinator of the project, for financial and 
moral support ] 
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DenK^raphic Ttansitioii 

Accelerating Fertility Dedine In 19S0s 

Pravin Visaria 
Leela Viiaria 

Recent population data suggest that there has been a clear decline in fertility almost throughout the country together 
with a continuing decline in mortality rates. This article highlights interesting developments in the Indian demographic scene 
in the last two decades focusing on changes in processes relevant to demographic transition, particularly fertility decline. 


INDIA, the second most populous country 
of the world, had a population of846million 
at thcUme of the census conckicted in February 

1991, with a reference date of March 1. The 
implicit annual growth rate during the 1980s 
was 2.1 per coit, only slightly lower than 
the 2.2 per cent observed during the two 
decades of 1961-81.' This has been widely 
misinterpreted as indicating stagnation or 
inertia in the underlying demographic 
processes. Some have seen in the census 
results evidence of a 'dismal failure' of the 
family planning programme being pursued 
by India, nominally since 1952 (when the 
country relea.sed the final draft of the First 
Five-Year Plan), but more eltectively since 
about 1967.' Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. ITie rate ot intercensal growth 
reflects trends in both mortality and fertility, 
or death rates as well as birth rates. Ttie 
continuing welcome decline in the death rate 
lias compensated tor the decline in the birth 
rate, which has come down to 29 by 1W2 
(from about 45 during the 1950s). 

The recent data tor 1991 and 1992, provided 
by the Sample Registration System (SRS) of 
India,' suggest a clear decline in fertility 
almost throughout the country. About lUper 
cent of the population (in the two southern 
states of Kerala and Tamil Nadu with a total 
population of85 million in 1991) has already 
attained a near or below replacement level 
of fertility. In nine other states with a total 
population of .389 million (46 per cent of the 
total), the total fertility rale (TFR)has declined 
from six or more in the 1950s to between 
3.1 and 3.S. Even in th^ f^r large north 
Indian states with a total pojnilaii^qn of 336 
million (40 per cent pf the total), which are 
regarded as the ni6$t backward in tenhs of 
demographic transitioij^the TFR has 
evidently declined by between 19 to 29 per 
cent during the past 10 to 20 yem. 

The, medium and low variants of most 
recent 1992 UN projections' had envisaged 
for India a TFR of 3.85 and 3.77 during 
1990-95. However, the latest available SRS 
data suggest a TFH of 3.6 during 1991 and 

1992. Ml 1992 the rural TTO was estimated 
at 3.9 and urban TFR at 2.6. At the aggregate 
all-India level, futility has declined at a 
faster rate than expected..If rural-urban 
differences in TFR are presumed to be 
virtually negligible up to about the early 


1960s or pnor to the recent fertility decline, 
rural fertility has declined by about one-third 
and utban fertility by over SO per cent from 
a TFR of about six. These figures suggest 
considerable progress of the order of 54 per 
cent in rural and 87 per cent in urban areas 
towards a replacement level of fertility or a 
TFR of 2.1. 

The state-level estimates of TFR in urban 
areas are often based on a small sample, and 
therefore three-year averages arc more stable. 
Such estimates suggest a sharp decline in 
urban fertility to near or below replacement 
level nut only in Kerala and Tamil Nadu but 
also in A.ssam, Himachal Pradesh and West 
Bengal This decline in urban fertility, with 
a total population of nearly 230 million, ha.s 
con.siderablc .significance forthe demographic 
situation in the country as a whole, because 
continuing interaction between urban and 
rural populations is likely to generate a fairly 
.strong ^monstration effect. 

With this perspective, the following 
discussion of the Indian demographic .scene 
attempts to highlight interesting 
develupmcnls that have unfolded in the last 
two decades. The 1991 Census is yet to 
publish Its detailed tables, but other recent 
data on the key features of the population 
are examined to focus on the ongoing changes 
in the processes relevant to demographic 
transition and more particularly to the decline 
in fertility. 

I 

Size and Diversity of 
India’s Population 

De.spitc the recent welcome decline in 
fertility, India annually adds more people (17 
million in 1991 and 1992) to its total 
population than any other country.' Its total 
popuIationof846millionin 1991 wasalmost 
certainly close to 900 million at the end of 
March 1994 and is likely to cross the billion 
mark by 2001. Over-optimistic assertions 
that India would not reach a billion mark by 
2001 are based on unrealistic assumptions 
and overlook the momentum of growth built 
into the young age distribution of India’s 
population." Barring some unforeseen 
developments, India is likely to become the 
most populous country of the world some 
time before the mid-21 st cemury, even though 


it has avoided the .sharp acceleration of its 
rateof natural increase experienced by China 
during the 1960s.' 

Given India's federal structure and 
heterogeneity, very diverse cultures, social 
structures and stages ot economic 
development, a fair degree of demographic 
diversity is only to be expected. Table 1 
shows tl»: total population of the 18 more 
populous states, their decennial growthduring 
the last two intercensal decades, density and 
sex ratio according to the last three umsuses 
of 1971,1981 and 1991. Three states-Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar and Maharashtra - had a tot U 
population of 75 million or more in 199t. 
Four other states. West Bengal, Madhya 
Pradesh. Andhra Pradesh and T^mil Nadu 
had a population of between 50 ano 75 
million. Only six stales had less than 25 
million persons; among them were Jammu 
and Kashmir, Himachal I^adcsh. Punjab. 
Haryana and Delhi in the north and Assam 
in the east. 

Among these stales, three (A.ssam, Uttar 
Pradesh and Orissa) repotted an identical 
average annual growth rate during the 1970s 
as well as the 1980s. In five states, accounting 
for 43 per cent of the population ot the 
country (Madhya Pradesh. Maharashtra and 
West Bengal, Bihar and Andhra Pradesh), 
the growth rate showed a nse nr decline of 
only one-tenth ot I percent. In the remaining 
nine states with about 32 per cent of the 
country's population, the intercensal growth 
rate declined by morrthan one-tenth of one 
per cent. Except Tamil Nadu, the other eight 
states all had a population of less than 50 
million. They include Kerala and Kamat^a 
in the south, Gujarat in the west, Himachal 
Pradesh, Punjab, Haryana, Delhi and 
Rajasthan in the north. (Th^ .sharpest (tecline 
was seen in the small state of Goa witii a 
population of only 1.2 million, which was 
formerly a Portuguese colony and which has 
compl(4ed the process of fertility decline and 
demographic transition. Die data for Goa are 
not shown separately in Table I.)' 

In the last 33 years since 1961, the 
population of India has more than doubled. 
Tbe density of population has increased (torn 
142 in 1967 to 267 in 1991. Compared to 
countries such as the Netherlands or 
Bangladesh, the density of population in 
Indiaisnot very high. However, West Beng^, 
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the most densely'populatod stale in 1991, 
had 767 persons |)er sq km of land, a liule 
mure than Kerala which ha,s .substantially 
lowered its mteol population growth. At the 
other ex^emc, Kajasthan'^with its arid and 
seini-.uid regions and Madhya Pradesh with 
.12 per ceht of Us loial land under forests had 
densities of 129 and 149 persons per sq km, 
respectively. 

Depicitof Femaij-s 

India shares with China a marked deficit 
of women or a masculinity ratio showing 
some 6 to K percent more men than women. 
Both the oriental societies have traditionally 
been patrilineal and men have enjoyed a 
much higher .status than women. In India, 
where there were 32 million less women than 
men in 1991, the primary lactor contributing 
to the deficit of women has been an anomalous 
excess lemale mortality, shared by the Indian 
communities abroad and by other south Asian 
countries but hardly seen in the developed 
countries." 

A slight decline tn the masculinity ratio 
of the population between 1971 and 1981 
was seen as a promising sign that the deficit 
of women in India was beginning to decline. 
However, when the 1991 Census reported 
a small rise in the sex ratio to 1,079 (males 
per t,(XX} tcmales), it has been interpreted 
as a major cause for concern and indicative 
of a lack of improvement in the status of 
women. However, one cannot duscem trends 
in small changes suggested by successive 
censuses. 

Interestingly, in the second most populous 
slate of Bihar, with a population of 86 million, 
the sex ratio had nsen between 1981 and 
1991 by 41 points from 1,057 to 1,098 and 
the change was confined to rural areas. Almost 
51 per cent of the decline in the proportion 
of women in the country is attributable to 
only the state of Bihar, which accounts for 
10.3 per cent of the national population. It 
IS ditficult to assume a .sixeablc undcrcount 
of women in Bihar alone, although one cannot 
rule out such a possibility. 

Resides the differences m sex-specific 
undercnuiit, the sex ratio of a population is 
a function of the sex ratio at birth and the 
sex ratio of deaths (and of migrants, if 
international migrationisanimportant factor). 
There is a widespread misconception that the 
proportion of boys among live births or the 
sex ratio at birth has risen during the 1980$,"’ 
although it cannot really change over short 
periods of time .such as even decades 

It is alleged that a systematic destruction 
of female foetuses through induced abtirtion 
has become widespread in India. The neglect 
of female children takes many forms and the 
techniques of amniocentesis and chorionic 
biopsy, which can help detect the sex of the 
loetus. are misused to avoid female births. 
Chorionic biopsy is a relatively simple and 


inexpensive test and is available throu^ 
private clinics, which have mushroom^, 
particularly in northern states. It can be 
conducted on pregnancies of about eight 
weeks and is considered to be 90 to 95 per 
cent accurate. It is difficult to gel dependable 
hard data on this subject. Some (oumalistic 
reports and small village studies from Tamil 
Nadu have reported the practice of temale 
infanticide by certain communities." Such 
desperate actions suggest considerable latent 
demand loi scx-scicctivc foeticide as well. 
A bill to ban the use of sAx determination 
tests for purposes other than the detection 
of genetic abnormalities has been passed by 
the lower luiuse of the parliament and is 
expected to become law quitesoon. However, 
without the co-operation of medical 
personnel, i mpicntcntation of such legislation 
would be a most difficult task. 

II 

Determiiuuits of 
Population Growth 

As in all societies, the growth of population 
in India is a result of the basic processes of 
births, deaths and net movement or migration 
of people acioss national boundaries. As 
noted earlier, both mortality and fertility 
have been declining at varying paces over 
the past few years, while international 
migration appears to be on the rise. Wc shall 
consider the latter first. 


INIERNATIONAI. MiORATION 

Relative to the si/e of India’s poputoion, 
international migraiipn from or to India has 
been quite small. India has virtually an open 
border with land-locked Nepal in the northern 
Himalayas and there is widespread concern 
in thecountry about the influx of people from 
neighbouring Bangladesh, where the level of 
living is lower than in India. During the 
I98()s, a sizeable number of tribals as well 
as Muslims from Bangladesh have reportedly 
moved into West Bengal, other eastern sjaies 
and even to Delhi. While no firm estimates 
are available, the subject evokes .strong 
emotions and is a politically sen-sitive issue. 
The government and the peoplearc generally 
keen to send these migrants back as and when 
they are traced. In the wake of civil war in 
Sri Lanka, diere is some immigralicm of the 
’Indian Tamils' into the country; but the 
numbers involved are below 2,00.000 and 
do not contribute signiticantly to population 
growth in India or even Tamil Nadu, where 
most of the ‘refugees’ from Sn Lanka are 
located. 

Emigration trum India, on the other hand, 
is both more attractive and extensive. People 
of Indian ongin are found everywhere As 
a recent review of the subject has put il, tlie 
sun does not rise or set anywhere without 
shining on some members of the Indian 
community A proper count ot Indiun.s 
outside India is extremely difficult because 


Tabu 1; PoruiATioNSiAnsTicsnw MarhiStatu, 1V7I-01 


State Population in Intercensal Density of Popu- Sex Ratio 

_ Million Growth Per Cent lation Per so k in _ 



1971 

1981 

1991 

1971- 

1981 

1981- 

1991 

1971 

1981 

1991 

1971 

1981 

1991 

Andhra 

Pradesh 

43-5 

53.6 

66.5 

2.3 1 

24 2 

1.57 

195 

241 

102.3 

1025 

1020 

Assam 

14 b 

- 

22 4 

- 


150 

- 

284 

1115 

- 

1081 

Bihar 

.564 

699 

86 4 

24 1 

2.3 5 

324 

402 

497 

1049 

10.57 

1096 

Delhi 

4 1 

62 

9.4 

.53 0 

51 4 

27.38 

4194 

6319 

1248 

1238 

1209 

Gufarai 

26 7 

.34 1 

41.3 

27 7 

21.2 

136 

174 

210 

1070 

1062 

1069 

Haryana 

too 

129 

16 5 

38 8 

27.4 

227 

292 

369 

11.54 

1149 

1144 

Himachal 

Pradesh 

3 5 

43 

5.2 

2.3.7 

20.8 

62 

77 

92 

1043 

1028 

1004 

Jammu and 
Kashmir 

46 

60 


29 7 



59 

76 

1139 

1121 


Kamuudea 

29.3 

.37 1 

45 0 

26 7 

21 1 

153 

195 

241 

1045 

1039 

1041 

Kerala 

21.3 

25.5 

29.1 

19 2 

14.3 

.549 

655 

747 

984 

969 

961 

Madhya 

Pradesh 

41 7 

52 2 

66.2 

25 3 

26.8 

94 

118 

149 

\ 

1062 

1063 

1073 

Maharashtra 

504 

62.8 

78.9 

24 5 

25.7 

164 

*204 


1075 

1067 

1068 

Onssa 

21.9 

26.4 

31 7 

20.2 

20.1 

141 

m 

3^' 

2(3 

1013 

1019 

1029 

Punjab 

1.3 6 

16.8 

20.3 

23.9 

20.8 

269 

401 

1156 

11.38 

1126 

Raiasthon 

25 8 

34.3 

44 0 

3.3.0 

28.4 

75 

100 

128 

1080 

1088 

1095 

Tamil Nadu 

41.2 

48.4 

55.9 

17.5 

15.4 

317 

372 

421k 
47 n 

1022 

1024 

1029 

Utlar Pradesh 

88.3 

1109 

1.39.1 

25.5 

25.5 

.300 

.377 

11.38 

11.30 

1134 

West Bengal 

44.3 

.54.6 

68 1 

23.2 

24.7 

504 

61'5,|^ 

114 

766 

1123 

1098 

1090 

Rest of the 
states 

5 5 

80 

107 

.34.7 

25.0 

89 

142 

1059 

1065 

1064 

Union tem* 
tones 

1 0 

1.5 

2.0 

44.9 

48.7 

1109 

2059 

25.36 

11.30 

1139 

1124 

All India 

.548.2 

683.3 

846.3 

247 

23.8 

178 

216 

267 

1075 

1071 

1079 


Census was not conducted in Assam in 1981 and in Jammu and Kashmir in 1991 due to dinurbed 
conditions 
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only a fbW coutitries {Aiding and 

iSstimtiie peofAe (d'lndiaii oripn^ A crude otti' 
nutteby a co-convener of dw first Global Ccm- 
vetttion of People of Indian Origin,’^ hdd in 
NcwYorkin 1989,putstefigureat20inilli(m. 
Itie pubKsher of a popular daily from Kerala 
has corresponded whh the Indian consular 
missions in different countries and has put 
together estimates summarised in Table 2. 

A large majority of Indians who had 
emigrated prior to India's independence or 
in the early I95()s, have by now accepted 
citizenship of destination countries. The more 
recent migration, however, has been to the 
developed countries such as the UK. the US, 
Canada and Australia. The Canadian Census 
of 1991 liad enumerated 3,55,000 persons 
ofeast Indian origintincluding those reported 
as of Bengali, Punjabi or Tamil origin),'* but 
only 1.7.3,000 India-hom.*' The UK as well 
as the US by now have more than a million 
persons of Indian origin, many of whom 
have received a fairly high level of 
professional or technical education and have 
been a part ol Ihe 'brain drain’. Their 
migration has been volunlary, in search of 
better work and income opportunities than 
are available in India. A large majority ol 
ihe receni emigrants have done well in lerms 
ot income level. In the US. which hud admitted 
2,27.(K)Oimmiprants from indiaduring I9K1- 
K9,''’ the 19‘)0 Census data estimated the per 
capita income ol the households ol India- 
born persons during 1989 at US $ 25,275.” 
The latter figure was 68 pev cent above the 
average lor all forcign-born ($ 15,033). 

Indian emigrants to the countries of the 
Persian Gulf now number nearly two million. 
During 1980-89, .some 1.8 million workers 
were estimated to have gone from India to 
Ihe Gull region. During 1990, the conflict 
between Iraq and Kuwait had forced a return 
of 1,25.(KK} persons to India, in the latter half 
of 1980s, the opportunities for unskilled and 
.semi-skilled worit inihcconstruction industry 
in the Gulf region had shrunk and Indian 
labour was no longer in demand to the same 
extent as before. However, not many of the 
Indians in the Gulf countries seem to atm 
at absorption and as-similation in tfie countries 
where they work, riu-n remittances to India 
during 1992 are estimated at over US $ 3 
biUton and are a sounc of considerable 
strength for the Ipdian balance of payments. 
Indian emigrants in other countries are being 
encouraged to invest in India, in addition to 
their traditional role of helping family 
members as well as the village or the specific 
community group from which they arc drawn. 
The National Association of Americans of 
Asian Indian Descent (NAAAID) has 
reportedly estimated a possible inflow of 
$ 16 billion fhim the non-resident Indians 
(NRIs) over a two to five-year period, if the 
government of India would provide a les.s 
restrictive and facHitating approach.'* The 
extensive changes in the Indian economy 


since Ibid-1991 itave opened up 
utipn»»dentedo[^)ortuniti6SfordirecLforetgn 
investmeni by NRIs. 

The effbaive influence of emij^ants on 
India far exceeds the rmasclal comributions 
being made or expected of them. They 
demonstrate to their peer group Che scope for 
exit from the poverty trapor a life of austerity. 
They also seem to adapt their reproductive 
behaviour to the norms prevailing in the 
developed countries. Such demnnstraliun 
effect influences the actions and aspirations 
of their kin group and contributes to the 
acceleration of fertility decline. The impact 
of this obviously intangible factor has been 
understated in mo.st discussions on the rapid 
decline in fertility in Kerala, Gujarat or Puiyab. 

Mortaijtv Trends 

The very slow increa.se in population 
between 1901 and 1921. evident in Figure 
I. was due to the recurrences at the beginning 
of this century of epidemics of plague and 
cholera and of famines and the influenza 
epidemic of 1918-19, and its aftermath. The 
in fluenza epidemic i s estimated to have kil led 
almost 5 per cent of the total population of 
.subcontinent, with a death toll of between 
16 and 20 million.'" Both birth and death 
rates were between 43-49 per I.OOO 
population. 

After 1921, a progress! ve control of cholera 
and plague epidemics began to lower 
mortality, with minor spurts (due to the Bengal 
famine of 1943 and dislocation caused by 
Ihe partition of the Indian subcontinent in 
1947). Since about 1951, the decline in 
nKirtality in India has been truly remarkable. 
TTic death rate, c.stimated around 27 during 
1941-51. has come down to less than 10 per 
1,000 population dunng 1991-92 (Figure 2). 

The decline is even more sharply reflected 
in the infant mnrlaiity rate as well. From an 
estimated level of around 200-225 infant 
deaths per 1,000 live births at the time of 
India’s independence, infant mortality rate 
(IMR) has declined to about 80 during 1990- 
92 (Table 3). Admittedly, even the latter 
figure far exceeds the IMR in China, which 
has now declined to around 30. Within India, 
only Kerala slate, with about 91 per cent of 
births in 1991 occurring in institutions and 
another 6 per cent attended by trained birth 
attendants, has achieved an even lower IMR 
of 17. Elsewhere, the IMR ranges between 


lows of 56-59 in Punjab, Tamil Nadu and 
Maharashtra, and high values of between 98 
and 114 in Unar Pradesh, Madjiya Pradesh 
and Orissa. Obviously, there is substantial 
scope and need for a further sharp decline 
In the present high level of infant mortality. 

India’s relatively gradual decline in 
mortality is matched by a corresponding fail 
in the birth rate, which has come down from 
about 45 per 1.000 papulation in the 1940$ 
and 1950s to 29-30 during 1990-92. tlie 
gradualnessof these changes has helped India 

Table 2; EsriMATEt) Number or Peoble of 

Indian Orioin in Okjntriks with a .Sizeabu 
Concentration. Circa 1991-94. 

IlnOOOs) 


Europe 


England 

l,(XX> 

Neihcriand.s 

103 

Portugal 

102 

France 

60 

Germany 

32 

1,297 r 

Asia 

Nepal 

3,9(K( 

Malaysia 

1,170 

Sri Lanka 

1.023 

Myanmar 

428 

Singapore 

101 

Thailand 

85 

Hong Kong 

22 

6.729 

Gulf Counlrics/Middle Eaiii 

.Saudi Arabia 

700 

UAE 

.500 

Oman 

280 

Kuwait 

1.50 

Bahrain 

110 

Qatar 

80 


1.820 

Africa 

South Africa 

1.2(K) 

Mauritius 

701 

Kenya 

70 

Tanzania 

40 

Mozambique 

21 

2,032 

Ainencas 

Trinidad and Tobago 

430 

Jamaica 

410 

Guyana 

355 

Surinam 

140 

USA 

1,000 

Canada 

.175 

2.710 

Australia , 


Total 

14.687 


Table 3: Mortality Inihcaturs txm All-India; 1971-1992 


Year 

Crude Death Kate 

Infant Mortality Rate 

Life Expecumey 
_ai Birth_ 

All 

Rural 

Urban 

All 

Rural 

Urban 

’ All 

Rural 

Urban 

1971-75 

1.5.5 

17.1 

9.8 . 

134 

144 

83 

49.7 

50,5 

49.0 

1976-80 

13.8 

15.0 

8.9 

124 

134 

■74 

52.3 

52.5 

52.1 

1981-85 

11.0 

II.9 

7.5 

90 

98 

56 

55.5 

55.4 

55.7 

1986-90 

10.6 

11.6 

7.3 

91 

99 

59 

57.7 

.57.7 

58.1 

1991 

9.8 

10.6 

7.1 

79 

85 

53 




1992 

lO.I 

10.9 

7.0 





♦ 
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to avoid the sharp acueleration of the rate 
of natural increase of 2.S per cent or more 
witnessed in China during 1962-70 or 3 per 
cent or more seen in countries such as Kenya 
and Mexico for much longer periods of time. 

According to the SRS-based life tables 
prepared by the Office of the Registrar 
General, the expectation of life at birth has 
risen from 32 years in the 1940s to 50 years 
during 1970-75 and to .58 years during 1986- 
90,*' and is likely to be about 60 years in 
the early 1990s. Kerala continues to epjoy 
the highest length of life of 70 years, whereas 
the lowest value was .seen for Uttar Pradesh 
until 1981-85. During 1986-90. with lilc 
expectancy of 53 years. Uttar Pradesh has 
improved its position through a relatively 
faster mcrea.Hein liicexpcctancy and Madhya 
Pradesh had the lowest level of life 
expectancy. The difference between the two 
states, however, was less than half a year. 

As is generally seen in most countries 
during the process of demographic transition, 
the range of inter-state differences in the 
length of life has gradually begun to narrow 
from 19 years or more during the 1970s to 
about 16.5 years during 1986-90. Dispersion 
mca.surcd in terms of the standard deviation 
around the arithmetic mean of the estimates 
for 15 or 17 .states during the two decades 
has also declined from five to four years. 
Among the factors contributing to the 
mortality decline is the introduction of the 
programme of universal immunisation in the 
mid-1970s which now covers the entire 
country. There has been some controversy 
that the programme has led to a certain 
imbalance in the allocation of funds. Critics 
argue that as a result, much-needed effort to 
eliminate malnutrition and to minimi.se the 
number and proportion of low birth weight 
babies has not received requisite altcntion.-’’ 

Pacf. of Fertility Dmtjnf 

The trend in fertility measured in terms of 
cnidc birth rate (shown in Figure 2), indicates 
that the pace of decline in the birth rate was 
slower than that of the decline in the death 
rate during 1921 -71. In fact, up to 1971, CBR 
hud remained around 40 per 1,000population. 
It started declining thereafter and has reached 
a level of 29 in 1992. This is indicative of 
the country going though the third stage of 
demographic transition m the 1980s and 1990s. 

.Since emde rates are intluenccd by the age 
di.stribulion oi the population, fertility level 
is measured in terms of total fertility rate 
(TFR). In the country as a whole, fertility 
has declined by niughly 40 per cent from 
a TFk of 6.0 in 1966 to a TFR of 3.6 in 1991 
and 1992. Looked at alternatively, nearly 58 
per cent of the lowering of fertility required 
to reach the replacement level of fertility 
(TFR of 2.1) has already been achieved. As 
in many i^her countries of the world, the 
decline in rural fertility has been slower than 
in urban iertility. The TFR of 2.6 in urban 


Table 4; Cnanobs in Total PBnrtuTv Rate in Maimi States 
DURING 1971-81. 1981-91 AND 1971-91 


State 


Total ftenilitv Rate 


Per Cent Decline 


1970-72 

1980-82 

1990-92 

1971-81 

1981-91 

1971-91 

All Areas 

India 

5.2 

4.5 

3.7 

13.5 

17.8 

28 8 

Andhra Pradesh 

4.7 

3.9 

3.0 

17.0 

23.1 

.36.2 

Assam 

5,5 

4.1 

3.4 

25.5 

17.1 

■ 38.2 

Bihar 

- 

5.7 

4.6 

- 

19.3 

- 

Gujarat 

5.7 

4.4 

3.2 

22.8 

27.3 

43.9 

Haryana 

64 

5.0 

3.9 

21.9 

22.0 

.39.1 

Hinuchal Pradesh 

4.7 

4.0 

3.1 

14.9 

22.5 

.34.0 

Jammu and Kashmir 

4.8 

4.4 • 

3.3 

8.3 

25.0 

31.3 

Karnataka 

4.4 

3 6 

.3.1 

18.2 

13.9 

29.5 

Kerala 

4.1 

29 

1.8 

29 3 

37.9 

.56.1 

Madhya Pradesh 

5.7 

5.2 

4.6 

8.8 

11.5 

19 3 

Maharashtra 

4.5 

3.7 

3.0 

17.8 

18.9 

33.3 

Orissa 

4.8 

4.2 

3 3 

12.5 

21.4 

31 2 

Punjab 

5.3 

4.0 

3 1 

24.5 

22.5 

41.5 

Rajasthan 

6.3 

5.4 

4.5 

14.3 

16 7 

28.6 

Tamil Nadu 

3.9 

3.4 

2.2 

12.8 

35.3 

41.0 

Uttar Pradesh 

6.7 

5.8 

5.2 

13.4 

10.3 

22.4 

West Bengal 

- 

4.2 

3.2 


23 8 


Rural Areas 

India 

5.5 

48 

44 

12.7 

8 3 

20.0 

Andhra Pradesh 

4.9 

4 1 

1 1 

16.3 

24.4 

.36 7 

Assam 

.5.6 

42 

3.6 

25.0 

14.3 

.35 7 

Bihar 

- 

5.8 

47 

- 

190 


Gujarat 

6.0 

4.7 

3.4 

21 7 

27.7 

43 3 

Haryana 

6.8 

5.3 

42 

22.1 

20 8 

38.2 

Himachal Pradesh 

4.8 

37 

3.3 

22 9 

10 8 

11 3 

Jammu and Kashmir 

5.2 

4.9 

3.5 

5.8 

28 (• 

.32 7 

Karnataka 

47 

3.8 

3 3 

19.1 

132 

29 8 

Kerala 

4.1 

2.9 

1 9 

29 3 

32 5 

53 7 

Madhya Pradesh 

6 0 

5 5 

49 

83 

109 

183 

Maharashtra 

4.7 

40 

3 4 

14 9 

ISO 

27 7 

Onssa 

49 

43 

3.4 

12.2 

20 9 

.30.6 

Punjab 

56 

4 1 

.14 

26 8 

20 9 

30 6 

Rajasthan 

6.4 

56 

48 

12,5 

14 3 

25 0 

Tamil Nadu 

4.2 

1.7 

24 

11.9 

.35 1 

42 9 

Uttar Pradesh 

6.9 

,61 

5.5 

11.6 

9 8 

20 3 

West Bengal 

- 

48 

3.8 


20 8 


Urban Aieas 

India 

42 

3.4 

2.7 

14 3 

20 6 

.35 7 

Andhra Pradesh 

42 

.1.0 

2.5 

28.6 

167 

40 5 

Assam 

4.1 

26 

2.1 

36 6 

19 2 

48 8 

Bihar 

- 

48 

3.4 

- 

29 2 

- 

Gujarat 

4.6 

3.6 

29 

21.7 

194 

37.0 

Haryana 

44 

3 7 

2.9 

15 9 

21 6 

.34 1 

Himachal Pradesh 

3 1 

2.3 

2.2 

rsg 

4.3 

29.0 

Jammu and Kashmir 

3.1 

27 

2.5 

12.9 

7.4 

19.4 

Karnataka 

3.5 

2,9 

2.5 

17.1 

18.8 

28.6 

Kerala 

3.7 

2.5 

1.8 

32.4 

28 0 

51.4 

Madhya Pradesh 

4.5 

4.0 

3.3 

III 

175 

26.7 

Maharashtra 

39 

3.0 

25 

23.1 

16.7 

35.7 

Onssa 

4.3 

3.7 

24 

140 

.35 1 

42.2 

Punjab 

4.4 

3.4 

2.8 

227 

17 6 

364 

Rajasthan 

5.4 

44 

3.5 

18.5 

18.2 

35.2 

Tamil Nadu 

3.1 

2.8 

2.0 

9.7 

28 6 

35.5 

Uttar Pradesh 

4.9 

4.2 

3.8 

14.3 

20.5 

22.4 

West Bengal 

- 

2.5 

2.0 

- 

20.0 

- 


Table 5; Per Cent of Literate Persons in Total Pofoi ation by Sex and Place of 


Residence 1961-1991 

Year 


All Areas 


Rural Areas 


Urban Areas 


Males 

Females 

AH 

Males 

Females 

All 

Males 

Fenuiles 

All 

1961 

344 

13.0 

24.0 







1971 

.39.4 

18.7 

29.5 

33.8 

13.2 

23.7 

61.3 

42,3 

52.5 

1981 

469 

24.8 

36.2 

40.8 

18.0 

29.7 

65.8 

47.8 

.57.4 

1991 

.52.6 

32.4 

42.9 

47.4 

25.4 

36.7 

69.3 

.54.5 

62.3 
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Table 6 ( 0 ) Obowth of Urban Pcii>ULATioN w India I96UIWI 


SiAeClatt , No of Towns ai Population (in million) 

C:aiegory and _fachCffHaii i - 

Population Range 1961 1971 1981 1991 l%l 1971 1981 1991 

cttiei.(i mm*-) ioT im 226 

Medium town 


India (famng ]990<92lniphe«dwt 82 percent 
of the path to be traversed to reach the 
replacement level of terttlity has already 
crossed, while rural fertiltiy is only 
about hall way towards the same goal 

The relati vely small size ot theurban sample 
o> the Sample Registration System 
necessitates considerable caution in 
interpreting the state-level data Yet, it is 
remarkable that a TFR ot 2 2 or less has been 
reported tor urban areas ot not only Kerala 
and Tamil Nadu but also Assam, Himachal 
Pradesh and West Bengal Only the tour 
large north Indian stales of Bihar. Madhya 
Pradesh, Riyasthan and Uttar Pradesh reported 
an urban TTR of between 12 and 2 7 Rural 
tenility continues to be higher than urban 
in all the states Uttar Pradesh reported the 
highest TFR of 5 2 and the other three large 
north Indian states reported TFRs ot 4 9-2 
during 1990-92 (Table 4) At the other 
extreme were the two southern states of 
Kerala and T amil Nadu with TFRs of 1 9 
and2 2 lespectively Amongthcotherstaies. 
only Haryana had a TFR of 4 4, while 10 
stales had TFR between 2 2 and 3 K 
Unloitunatciv 21RS did noi provide 
teasonablv valid estimates lor Bihar and 
West Bengal lor the 1970s huttherem>uning 
12 slates have reported declines in lertihlv 
between 1970 7? and 1990-92 ot the order 
ot a minimum ot 17 pci cent in Madhya 
Pradesh and a maximum of 22 per lenr in 
Koala InGuianii Punjab and 1 ami I Nadu 
leitility has dioppcd bv about 40-42 pei cent 

The discussion above accepts the SRS 
estimates ot tcnilitv during ihe early 1970s 
to be eoireel II allnwame is made toi fact 
that the SRS is iii the initial stages ot tis 
development, the reported values tor the 
early 1970s were probably underestimates 
and the actual declines in fertility have been 
highei than is sliown in 1 able 6 Looked ai 
diltcrenily il the initial level ot FFR is 
presumed to be at least 6 throughout India, 
ai least 12 ot the 17 states accounting tor 
almost (wo-thirds ot the population have 
moved more than 2() per cent towaals the 
replacement level ol tcrtiliiy ot 2 I 

These arc important changes and au oidi ng 
to international experience essentially 
irreversible ntovemems towards eventual 
population stabilisation However as shown 
below, India still has a long way to go. and 
there is ngi room whd<soever tor any 
complacency Also, in our judgment, u would 
be a mistake to maintain the status quo with 
respect to the family planning programme 
on the ground that it will continue to tacilitate 
ongoing fertility declines 

HI 

Determinants of Fertility Decline 

According to the broad experience of the 
tertility transition that has occurred in the 
developed countries as well as in the newly 


(20,000-99 999) 
Small towns 

627 

871 

1208 

(2.(XX) 19 999) 

1668 

1807 

2167 


Remaining urban 
ansasdess than 


Cities (100 IKX>+) 
Medium town 

220 

22 4 

682 

(20 (XX) 99 999) 
Small towns 

27 1 

409 

47 

(2IXX) 19 999) 
Remaining urb.iti 
areas (less than 

14 2 

21 8 

8 1 


2(X) 

22 1 

22 4 

82 0 

129 7 

1292 

22 2 

24 7 

489 

22 2 

1907 

176 

202 

24 6 

226 

197 

2 t 

09 

0 9 

1 1 

2696 

78 9 

109 1 

127 7 

2172 


22 1 

21 8 

21 0 

24 2 

22 2 

182 

126 

10 2 

1 1 

08 

0 1 

02 

1000 

1000 

KXIO 

1000 


S (MX)) 0 7 27 2 -26 4 

All l(X )0 l(X)() l(X)n 



Tabu 7 

{ osiniNi NTS OS Urban Growth 

I%1 91 











(No mmillum) 

Coinpnneni 


1961 71 

1971 81* 


1981 91 

* 


No 

Per Cera 

No 

Per Cera 


No Per Cent 

1 Absolute increase 

2 Net reclassitic iiion ol 

20 2 

100 0 

49 9 

100 0 


27 7 

1000 

lucatilies from runt to 








urban 


47 

126 

92 

19 9 


98 

17 0 

2 Net rural urban migiation 

4 Natural increase 

6 2 

20 9 

98 

196 


122 

21 7 

(!) of iniiial urban population 
(II) of tntercensal migrants 

188 

62 7 

24 2 

46 1 


23 2 

280 

(net effeci) 

0 7 

22 

1 I 

22 


1 9 

22 

S Residual (including errors 








and changes in boundiuies) 

-0 2 

-1 0 

20 

100 




* bxcluding Assam @> Including Assam as well as Jammu and Kashmir 




Tabil 8 

Cmioi Worker Popui stion Ratios by Sex and Rurai Urban RiMoiNir 1921 1991 

Area/Sex 

1921 1961 

1971 

1972 72 

1977 78 

19X1 

1983 

1987 88 1991 


Census Census 

Census 

27th 

22nd 

Census 

38th 

43nl 

Census 




Round 

Round 


Round 

1 Round 


India 









Both sexes 

29 1 42 0 

240 

40 7 

41 6 

26 8 

41 8 

409 

27 6 

Males 

22 9 27 1 

72 7 

227 

22 4 

22 6 

23 2 

23 0 

21 2 

Females 
Rural Areas 

22 4 28 0 

129 

27 8 

28 9 

19 8 

29 3 

28 0 

227 

Both sexes 

NA 42 P 

V. 1 

42 8 

42 8 

28 9 

442 

43 3 

401 

Muirs 

N A 28 2 

22 6 

226 

244 

23 8 

243 

23 9 

224 

Fbmales 
Urban Areas 

NA . 21 4 

122 

21 4 

226 

23 2 

33 7 

22 2 

27 I 

Both sexes 

NA 22 2 

29 6 

22 6 

22 9 

300 

34 0 

24 0 

204 

Males 

NA 224 

48 9 

49 4 

200 

49 1 

20 9 

206 

490 

Females 

NA III 

7 1 

122 

12 3 

83 

149 

122 

97 


Nfiie The ratios based on itie NSS have been obtained by weighting Ihe worker population nuios fox 
broad age groups by interpolated population figures from the smoothed ago dutnbutions of the 
population enumerated m 1971 and 1981 and the projected population for 1986 The estiuiates 
for 1987-88 take ou-ount of Ihe projected populattim as on January I 1988 but not of the nge- 
vpeciOc workcr-populaiMni ratios 


2 (XX)) 
All 


268 

2100 


290 

2119 


248 

2949 


Tabu' 6 (b) Growth 01 Urban Popui ation in India 1961 1991 


Si/e Class 

Intetcensal Growth 

Per Cent of Urban Population 

Caicgoiy and 
Population Range 

(Per Cent) 

Living in Dilterera Si/e 

Class ot Towns 

1961 1971 1981 

1971 1981 1991 

1961 1971 1981 1991 



44 2 


489 


22 6 649 
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industrialised countries of south-east and 
east Asia, it is modernisation or westemisaticm 
that helps to lower the traditionally high level 
of fertility, The process includes high levels 
(exceeding 75 per cent) of literacy, 
urbanisation and industrialisation, and a rise 
in the status of women. Some recent reviews 
of the subject have added to these variables 
the ${Head of communications and transport 
as a key factor influencing fertility decline. 

LrrERArv 

Despite continuing faster increases in the 
literacy rates of women compared to men 
thmughout the 2()th century, the 1991 Census 
enumerated only 32 per cent of all Indian 
women to he literate, i e, able to read and 
write with understanding (Table 5). The rural- 
urban and gender gaps persist. Only 25 per 
cent of rural women a.s compared to 54 per 
cent of urban women were literate. Literacy 
rates for mral men were 87 per cent higher 
than tho.se tor women. In urban areas, the 
male rates were only 27 per cent higher than 
those for females. These figures would rise 
a little if children below the age of 14 arc 
excluded from consideration. However, the 
liiwucy rales of both men and women aged 
15 and over are lower among the poor luid 
the landless, the cx-untouchables or the 
scheduled castes, and the scheduled tribes or 
the residents of remote hilly areas.^^ 

There are large inter-.state differences in 
the level of literacy. Kerala, where the high 
density of population has made rural-urban 
classification virtually irrelevant, has attained 
almixst universal literacy throughout the 
state." The next highest levels of literacy are 
.seen in the mountainous northern state of 
Himachal Pradesh with a .small population 
of five million and the relatively more 
urbanised states of Maharashtra, Gujarat and 
Tamil Nadu. The four large north Indian 
states with a persistence of relatively high 
fertility continue to report slow progress in 
promoting female literacy. 

An important factor contributing to the 
rise in literacy rates is the incrca.se in school- 
attendance ratios of young children of school- 
going ages. According to the latest available 
data based on the 1987-88 survey (of the 
NSS), the school attendance ratio for rural 
girls aged 10-14 were about 42 per cent, a 
little below two-thirds those for boys (66 per 
cent); the corresponding figures for urban 
boys and girls were 80 and 72 per cent.” 

Accordingto the Fifth Al| India^ucational 
Survey, conducted in 1985,*' about 95 per 
cent of the rural population had acce.sslf) a 
primary school within a distance of one 
kilometre, and about 85 percent had a middle 
.school within three kilometres. (One and 
three kilometres represent the cuneni norms 
of walking distance for students ot primary 
and middle schools, respecti vely. )Thc supply 
of schooling facilities has thus improved 


considerably over the past 45 years; but 
many of the schools are inadequately 
equipped and are manned by one teacher 
who does not manage to hold the interest of 
the pupils. The parents of first-generation 
literates are also unable to appreciate the 
value of schooling, particularly as even 
graduation from a high school no longdr 
holds any assurance of a secure or well-paid 
white-collar job or regular (as distinguished 
from ca.sual) employment. 

The importance of creating a demand for 
schooling and literacy, particularly for girls 
nr women, has been recognised in the pa.st- 
tew years. Several slates have launched ‘total 
literacy campaigns’ to eradicate illiteracy 
from among the population aged 15 to 34. 


Some 250 out of an estimated 500 districts 
have been selected for the campaigns in the 
first phase.” Evaluations of some of the 
district campaigns have highlighted the 
problem of preparing and supplying to all 
the neo-literates suitable reading material 
and of continuing their exposure to it in order 
to prevent their relapse into illiteracy. The 
logistics of such campaigns pose many 
difficult challenges. However, the succe.ss of 
these efforts might well have an important 
effect on the health-seeking and reproductive 
behaviour of the population, particularly in 
the four large states of north India, which 
have relatively higher fertility and mortality 
a.s well as high level of illiteracy and low 
school-attendance ratios. 


Tabu 9: Eshmatss oi- Curbent CoNTRArKPrivE Useu by Sa.ErTEi) 

CHARAcniRi.'nic.s OF Couples, 1970, 1980 and 1989. 

(Per Cent) 


Characten.Hiics 

All Methods 


Modem Methods 


1970 

1980 

1989 

1970 

1980 

1989 

Age of wife 

15-24 

7 

13 

20 

5 

9 

15 

25-29 

14 

32 

44 

9 

26 

39 


17 

45 

58 

13 

37 

52 

35-.39 

18 

52 

66 

13 

42 

58 

40-44 

17 

47 

W) 

n 

16 

55 

All 

n 

35 

45 

9 

28 

40 

Educahon of wife 

Illiterate 

10 

28 

.37 

7 

22 

34 

Up to primary 

21 

47 

54 

15 

30 

48 

Secondary 

.3.3 

53 

58 

25 

44 

49 

High school and above 

.56 

61 

65 

38 

47 

53 

No of living children 

Nil 

2 

4 

5 

2 

t 

3 

Gim; 

7 

17 

24 

4 

n 

17 

Two 

13 

33 

49 

8 

25 

47 

Three 

16 

40 

61 

II 

40 

56 

Four 

18 

54 

62 

14 

45 

58 

Five or more 

25 

51 

55 

19 

42 

50 

No of sons 

Nil 

5 

II 

18 

3 

7 

13 

One 

12 

34 

44 

8 

26 

37 

Two 

19 

51 

64 

13 

42 

59 

Three 

20 

55 

62 

. 16 

46 

58 

Four or more 

24 

51 

.59 

19 

42 

53 

Place of residence 

Urban 

21 

51 

56 

21 

41 

51 

Rural 

II 

31 

39 

7 

25 

36 

Religion 

Hindu 

14 

36 

46 

10 

29 

41 

Muslim 

9 

23 

34 

7 

18 

29 

Others 

25 

48 

62 

15 

39 

.55 

Caste among Hindus 

Scheduled caste 

NA 

28 

.39 

NA 

22 

34 

Scheduled tribe 

NA 

33 

33 

NA 

28 

29 

Other caste Hindus 

NA 

38 

49 

NA 

30 

44 


No o( children and desire for additional 
children; 


Have no child 

2 

•4 

5 

2 

3 

3 

Have 1-2 children and wont more children 

6 

II 

18 

3 

7 

12 

' Have 1 -2 children and do not want more 

children 

18 

60 

68 

12 

46 

.59 

Have 3 or more children and want more 

children 

5 

6 

9 

2 

3 

6 

Have 3 or more children and do not wa.nt 

more children 

23 

63 

69 

18 

53 

64 


Ni»e: The number of couples surveyed was 2S,.330 in 1970,26,076 in 1980 and 44,918 in 1989. 
Simlrres: Operations Research Group (n d, 1983.1990). 
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Urbanisahon 


Rou»e I: PopuijkTKJN OF India, 190M991 


Urbanisation in India continues to be a 
slow process relative to many other 
developing countries. Between 1981 and 
1991 the population living in urban areas has 
increased by only 2 percentage points - from 
23..1 to 25.7 - slower than projected. Despite 
the low level of urbanisation, the absolute 
number ofurban dwellers in 1991 was nearly 
217 mi I lion, or more than the total population 
of all but the three largest counines of the 
world. A striking feature of Indian 
urbanisation has been the concentration of 
urban population in relatively larger cities. 
The 300 urban agglomerations with a 
population of 1,00.000 or more account lor 
65 per cent of the urban population, as seen 
in Table 6. The number of cities with a 
million or more persons has grown to 23 in 
1991 (from 12 in 1981). Six agglomerations 
(Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras, 
Hydcrab.icl and Bangalore) had more than 
four milium re.sidcnts each ■” 

Factors contributing to the low level ol 
urhanisaiion include a slower (net) 
reclassification ol rural places us urban during 
the I9g0s than dunngthe previous decade, 
ds well as the growth ol commutation, the 
high cost of urban housing am) the availability 
of relatively inexpensive transport tacilities 
The SRS data also suggest that during the 
1980s, the rural naiuial increa.si' rate was a 
little higher than the urban because ol a 
somewhat lastei decline in the rural death 
i.iio 

Table 7 presents the tesulis of some attempts 
at identifying the share of different 
components ol urban growth. The rate of net 
rural-urban .migration is estimated to have 
risen from 2 per 1,000 population dunng 
1971-81 to 2.2 per 1,000 during 1981-91. 
Yet migration accounted tor only 22 percent 
of the urban growth dunng the 1980s. About 
61 per cent of the urban growth dunng the 
1980s was attributable to natural increase. 
(The balance of urban growth was due to net 
reclassificationoflocalitiesand/orinteraciion 
between different factors.) The young age 
distribution of urban population, the 
preponderance of persons in reproductive 
ages among the migrants and until recently, 
the relatively modest rural-urban differences 
in fertility, explain this phenomenon. The 
data on vital rtaes since 1987 indicate a 
slightly faster decline in die urban birth rate 
and a slowing down of the fall in the urban 
death rate. As a rdsult, the urban rate of 
natural increase has declined to 1.6 per cent 
during 1992, below the rural (2 per cent). 
A continuation of these differences would 
slow down urban natural increase and partly 
offset the effect of rural-urbm migration. 

The United Nations projections of 
urbanisation envisage an acederationof urban 
growth during the 1990s and suggest that 
about 28.6 per cent of India’s population 



Year 


would be rcMdcnt m town.c by 2000 AD’" 
It the rcccntly evident rural-urban differen¬ 
ces in fertility and the rate of natural increase 
continue, the actual trends might diverge 
Irom the projections. 

Housing conditions and the availability 
ol basic amenities in most Indian cities arc 
otten criticised as being below the mtnimum 
acceptable standard. Such is indeed the 
case. A balanced view of the situation 
suggests that relative to the rural population, 
urban hou.scholds residing in the slums 
regard themselves to he clearly better-off.’'' 
Some of them arc attracted by the higher 
money wages in urban centres and try to 
maximi.se their savings for remittance to 
their rural places of origin. Unfortunately, 
Indian planners, sometimes accinsed of a 
serious urban bias in the allocation of 
funds for investment,’" have generally tried 
to assign a higher priority to the 
improvement of living conditions in rural' 
areas. As a result, urban investments have 
been poor. 

In urban areas the availability of safe 
potable water is a serious problem because 
inadequate and poorly maintained drainage 
and sewerage facilities lead to the 
contaminatton of piped water and create 
serious hdalth hazards. Extensive pollution 
of air, water and land occurs because of 
inadequate auention being paid to waste 
disposal. The Indian civic authorities find it 
extremely difficult to ensure adequate 
recovay of the cost of various services 
provided by them. As the total population 
of India inexorably marches to and beyond 
the one billion mark and dieuiban population, 
even with a modest level of urbanisation, 
likely to exceed 285 million by 2(X)I, many 
ofthe problems wiUi infrastaicture and quality 
of services must become major 
preoccupations of the administrators. 


Inoustwalisation 

India is regarded a.s a country with a large 
volumeof unemployment and underemploy¬ 
ment. which has been .aggravated by the 
continuing growth of population. Beginning 
with 1972-73, four well-designed large 
surveys by the National Sample Survey 
Organisauon have attempted to a.s.sess the 
situation through three alternative approaches 
that take account ol the u.sual .status of the 
respondent during the year preceding the 
survey, the previous week and each day of 
the week. Estimates based on the daily status 
arc more comprehensive and include both 
the week-long unemployment measured in 
many countries of the world and also the 
underemployment within the reference 
week.” 

The data summonsed in Table 8 indicate 
an essentia] stability m the worker-population 
ratios, the labour force participation rates 
and the incidence of unemployment (or the 
uiKmployed as a percentage of the labour 
force). CK course, with population growth, 
the numbet of unemployed persons has 
certainly increased, even when the percentage 
of unemployed has remained virtually 
unchanged. 

Besides, the stock or the number of the' 
‘educated' or persons who have matriculated 
or graduated from high schools has grown 
more than eight times since 1961. Ibe Indian 
economy has not grown rapidly enough to 
eliminate quite long waiting penods before 
the new entrants into the workforce get their 
ftrit jobs, which are often linked to prior 
experience. The educational system m India 
has expanded 'very rapidly, often wittout 
adequate regard for the qualitative standards 
to be maintained. The educational institutions 
are blamed for not equipping their graduates 
with maiketable vocational skills; but some 
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f^URE 2: ViTAi. Rates km India. 190l<t99l 


of the probleim arise from their being tirst* 
gcneraiion literates in the family, without the 
coiitaots and the network to help find a niche 
in tlie economy. The vocational training 
iastuutions are generally doing well and 
their graduates tend to be in great demand. 

It is widely felt that labour legislation 
.seeking to safeguard Indian workers against 
exploitation by employers has contributed to 
an excessive rigidity in the labour market. 
Employers have preferred to sub.stilute capital 
for labour or have adopted more capital- 
intensive methods of production than were 
justified by the resource endowments of the 
country. The average annual rate of growth 
of employment in the formal or organi.scd 
sector of the economy has declined from 2.7 
per cent (above the rate of gniwth of the 
labour force) during the l97()sto 1.7pcrcent 
during the periixl 1980-91. The coinptiund 
average rate of growth ol daily employment 
in the manufacturing .sector has dropped 
from 3.6 per cent during 1961-80 to only 0.2 
percent during 1981-90. The stability of the 
worker-population ratios reflects the growth 
of employment in the informal .sector. Little 
is known about the earnings of workers in 
the informal sector but they arc believed to 
be low. Yet workers in the urban informal 
sector seem to be clearly better-off than their 
counterparts in rural areas. Wage rates have 
clearly risen in real terms between 1972-73 
and 1987-88.'’ The emigration of workers 
to the Gulf region has also contributed to the 
tightening of the labour market in several 
states of the country. 

The measure of industriali.sation most 
relevant to fertility transition is the change 
in the sectoral distribution of the workforce 
or the decline in the share ot agriculture in 
the workforce. Up to about the early 1970s, 
the available data showed little evidence of 
any decline in the proportion ot workers 
engaged in agriculture. Between 1972-7.) 
and 1987-88. however, the percentage of 
agncullurai workers declined from 74 to 
nearly 65.” The share of agriculture has 
dropped faster in respect to the male 
worktorcc (from 69 to 59 per cent) than in 
regard to the female workforce (from 84 to 
78 per cent). These chang&s have been faster 
than the pace of uibanisation partly because 
even in rural areas, the progressive 
fragmentation and subdivision of land 
holdings has lowered (he average size of 
family farms and has thereby raised the 
percentage of non-farm workers. 

Status or Womi^i 

There is a widely held view now in 
demographic literature that the pace of 
demographic transition can be hastened 
only if women gain in autonomy. The 
speedy decline in fertility in Kerala is often 
altribuied to the high status enjoyed by 
Kerala women. Sociological research on the 
status of women has generally sugge.sted 



that Indian women have a low status in the 
household, because family decisions 
relating to finances, kinship relationships, 
selection of life partner, etc. are made by 
male members and women are rarely 
consulted.” Marriage practices, patniineal 
inheritance patterns, women’s infrequent 
contact with their natal family, all have led 
to the physical and social seclusion and 
subordination of Indian women to mcn.^' 

However. mn.st of the research on the 
subject of women’s status has measured 
'status' in terms of their level of education 
and participation in economic activity, partly 
because of the ready availability of 
quantitative data from large data sources 
such as the cen.sus. An alternative approach 
proposes to measure women ’ s status i n terms 
of their control over material and social 
resources, knowledge, opportunities and 
alternatives available to women.” Requisite 
data are not yet available to help understand 
the linkage between demographic transition 
and the status of women except in terms of 
variables such as level of education and 
labour force participation. 

Overall, in the past two decades, the pace 
of urbanisation as well as industrialisation 
has been quite slow or modest in India. We 
have examined the relationship in 16 of the 
more populous states between the extent of 
decline in TFR during 1971-1991, and the 
nse in the level of female literacy, urbanisation 
and the percentage of male workers engaged 
in non-agricultural activities and (he decline 
in infant mortality rates over this period. As 
an indicator of the status Of women, we have 
also considered the percentage of women 
classified as economically active (by the 
National Sample Survey in 1987-88) and 
adjusted the figures according to the 


proportion of female population resident in 
rural and urban aretis in 1991. 

Multiple regression analysis suggests a 
statistically significant negative association 
between the TFR during 1990-92 and the 
female literacy rate, but the other four 
variables did not seem to be significantly 
related to the TFR, Even with regard to the 
relationship between female literacy and the 
TFR, the values tor Kerala seem to contribute 
agreat deal to the as.sociation: otherwise, one 
essentially observes two clusters of states as 
seen in Figurc4. One of the clusters includes 
the four large north Indian states with both 
a high TFR and a low female literacy, and 
the .second cluster has moderate levels of 
both' TFR and female literacy. 

These issues have been highlighted by the 
sharp decline in the level of fertility inTamil 
Nadu without anything like the high level 
of literacy and low levels of infant and child 
mortality seen in Kerala. Fertility has declined 
by more than SO per cent and almost three- 
fourths of the way towards a replacement 
level in at least three districts of Gujarat state 
where the level of infant mortality continues 
to be high and the female literacy rates are 
much lowerthan even inTamil Nadu.”Thesc 
findings do not imply that universal literacy 
and low infant and child mortality are not 
worthwhile goals for a society to pursue or 
that societies can divert re.sourccs from the 
pursuit of these objectives to other issues. 
They do confirm, however, that it is difficult 
or impossible to specify the threshold levels 
of progress on social goals or modernisation 
that would usher in a sharp fertility decline. 

Another factor contributing to the 
transformation of traditional India has been 
theelectrificationof rural Indiaand the growth 
of transport and communications throughout 
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the country. At the end of 1950-51, when 
the First Five-Year Plan formally began, 
only 3,061 villages in the country had 
electricity. A major increase began after I %S- 
66. By March 31,1993.84 per cent of India’s 
villages were ‘electrified’ in the sense of 
having access to a connection for the supply 
of electricity.’* The percentage of rural 
households primarily using electricity for 
lighting their residence rose from 15 in 1983 
to 27 in 1988-89 and further to 31 in 
1991 

There has been a rapid expansion in the 
coverage of the nationally-owned radio 
network, from 30 broadcasting centres 
servicing 37 per cent of the area and 55 
per cent of the population at the end of 
1960-61 to 141 centres catering to 86 per 
cent of the area with 96 per cent of the 
population at the end of March 1992. As 
recently as 1981. only 24 per cent of thg 
population of the country could view 
television programmes, but with the rapid 
expansion of thfc number of TV-relay 
centres from 42 at the end of 1983 to 520 
at the end of 1990, almost 90 per cent of 
the population can now view TV 


programmes. The number of TV sets in the 
country has risen rapidly from 25,000 in 
March 1971 to 1.5 million in March 1981 
and about 47 million in March 1994. In 
recent years, cable and satellite TV has also 
grown rapidly and more than 6.5 million 
homes are e.stimated to be receiving 
programmes transmitted from Hong Kong. 
The Indian government has responded by 
augmenting the capacity of national TV to 
telecast round-the-clock by 1995. 

While many Indian social scientists decry 
the rapid spread of television as marking the 
advent of consumerism in the country, it has 
effectively widened awareness about the 
higher li ving stadffards enjoyed by the better- 
otT sections. The resulting rise in aspirations 
for upward socio-economic mobility has 
probably been a key factor leading to the 
fertility declines reported above. 

IV 

Proximate Determinants 
of Fertility 

Obviously, changes in reproductive 
behaviour have to occur through the fbur 


proximatedeiermmantsofftsrtilityideQtified 
by Bongaarts, namely, proportions married, 
post-partum amenorrhoea associated with 
lactation, abortions and contraception.*! 
Changes in the proportions married are a 
result of both rise in the age at marriage 
and decline in the incidence of widowhood, 
which partly tend to neutralise one another. 
The net effect, however, has been a decline 
in the proportions of currently married 
among women aged 15-49. from 79 per 
cent in 1961 to about 75 per cent in 1991. 
The rise in the level of female literacy and 
school attendance ratios have both 
contributed to this proces.s. 

Very few studies in India have collected 
information on the duration of lactation 
and the associated post-partum 
amenorrhoea. A review of the information 
by Jain and Adlakha concludes that the 
average duration of breast-feeding may 
have declined from about 22 months in 
1972 to 20 months in 1978.'*’ More recent 
studies during the 1980s suggest higher 
durations of breast-feeding in Rajasthan 
and Orissa but lower durations in Bihar and 
Kerala.**According to recent SRS 
data for 1991 and 1992. average birth 
intervals in India continue to be rather 
long, with more than 60 per cent of all 
second and higher order births reporting 
an interval of 24 months or more and only 
less than fi ve per cent of the births occurring 
within 10 to 12 months of the previous 
birth.*' Evidently, the duration of lactation 
and post-partum amenorrhoea has not 
changed significantly over the past few 
decades, except probably among the few 
affluent upper classes in metropoliian areas 
of the country. 

Data relating to the number of abortions 
continue to be difficult to find. A recent 
review of the subject, however, has 
estimated the annual number of abortions 
in India at 11 million and an abortion rate 
of 452 per 1,000 live births.*'’ Abortion has 
been legal in India since 1972 and the 
number of institutions approved to perform 
abortions has risen from less than 1,900 
at the end of 1976 to nearly 6,900 at the 
end of March 1991. The direction of change 
in the number and incidence of abortions 
is difficult to asse.ss but it has probably 
been upward and reflects the latent demand 
for the services for contraception. 

The primary explanations for fertility 
declines in India and in its various slates 
seem to be the same as were identified by 
Coalc as the ‘preconditions for sustained 
decline in marital fertility’ in his succinct 
review of the process of demographic 
transition.”'They arc; (a) fertility must be 
within the calculus of conscious choice; 
(b) reduced fertility must be advantageous; 
and (c) effective techniques of fertility 
reduction must be available. Continuing 
population growth and the associated 
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decline in the size of land holdings, as well 
as the difficulties of finding a regular job 
with a good salary even after attaining high 
school or college education, have 
contributed to bringing fertility within the 
calculus of conscious choice of most 
Indians. Many exceptions notwithstanding, 
a sizeable proportion of couples of 
reproductive age .seem to have recognised 
the advantages of reduced fertility. And, 
the family planning programme has made 
effective techniques of fertility reduction 
available to the people at a mode.st cost, 
primarily a partial liiss of wages tor a few 
days if they undergo sterili.sation and can 
manage to make alternative arrangements 
for various needs of the household while 
the operated person fully recovers. 

Family Plannino Programmf 

The Indian family planning programme 
formally began in (he early 19S0s with the 
adoption of the First Five-Year Plan. 
After a certain amount of hesitant 
experimentation with (he organisation of 
family planning clinics, the programme 
recognised the need for a shift to an 
extension approach under which health 
workers visited women in the reproductive 
ages to motivate them to limit their family 
size. The revised programme began to be 
implemented from about 1966-67. The 
programme administrators have repeatedly 
adopted quite ambitious and unrealistic 
targets of lowering the crude birth rate to 
25 over a period of 10 to 12 years. It was 
assumed that only the supply of services 
was a bottleneck and the programme could 
alter (he reproductive behaviour of millions 
of people spread over a large subcontinent. 
The result has been some frustration and 
impatience with the pace of decline in the 
birth rate. 

The frustration had unexpected 
consequences for the policy and programme 
implementation during the mid-1970s. At 
the time of the 1974 World Population 
Conference in Bucharest, the Indian 
delegation espoused the view that 
development is the best contraceptive. In 
effect, the policy-makers thought it 
appropriate to accept the broad framework 
of the theory of demographic transition. 
Changes in the socio-economic en¬ 
vironment were presumed to be conducive 
to the creation of adequate voluntary 
demand for family limitation, which would 
lower the rate of natural increase and thereby 
help to accelerate the pace of development. 
However, within a few months after the 
World Population Conference, an 
alternative view gained acceptance - that 
it would be a mistake to wait for 
development to usher in the decline in the 
rate of growth of the population. The 
administrators of the family planning 
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Year 

All Methods -p Sterilisation Reversible Methods 


programme began to seek the assistance of 
other functionaries of the government to 
fulfil their enhanced targets for acceptors 
of sterilisation, usually vasectomy The 
extent of implicit or explicit coercion was 
probably mild compared to the reported 
pressures exercised in some other countries 
of the world. There was some talk of 
introducing a programme of compulsory 
sterilisation after three children and the 
state of Maharashtra even enacted a law, 
but it did not receive the con.sent of the 
president ot India and therefore lapsed 
Because of the ‘emergency’ declared by 
the then prime minister, the democratic 
climate ol discussion and debate was 
replaced by constitutional authoritarianism, 
which discouraged dissent. 

The international advisors looked at the 
Indian overtures on the population front 
with a sense of awe and covert admiration. 
Few scholars reminded the Indian policy¬ 
makers that a state with the capacity to 
implement acompulsory sterilisation policy 
would not need it; or that a state that cannot 
enforce a policy of free and compulsory 
primary education for children below the 
age of IS cannot venture to compel its 
citizens to undergo compulsory sterilisation 
if the number of their surviving children 
exceeds a prescribed number such as three.'* 
In the elections of 1977, the opposition 
parties made compulsion for sterilisations 
an important issue in their fight against the 
ruling party, and ousted it from power. The 
backlash against the alleged excesses of 
the emergency period had a serious adverse 
effect on the family planning programme, 
and it made only a gradual and slow 
recovery in the 1980s. 

Figure 5 shows the estimated proportions 
of couples protected against the risk of 
conception according to the statistics 
compiled by the programme functionaries 


on the number ol acceptors oi different 
methods of contraception. The numbers 
arc weighted by the estimated u.se- 
eflectiveness of different methods, with 
due allowance for aging, mortality, and 
expulsion or removal ol intra-utcnne 
devices (lllDs). The data sugge.st a slow 
but steady rise in the couple piotection rate 
(CPR). Up to about 1987, the (’PR was 
rising while the birth rate did noi seem to 
be declining. During the la.st lew years, the 
CPR has platcaued whjle fertility has 
declined sharply and the birth rate has 
dropped below .10. 

The explanation for this probably lies in 
the manner in which the family planning 
programme has been implemented in the 
field. There was recurrent criticism that the 
Indian programme laid excessive emphasis 
on the terminal method of sterilisation 
(tubcclomies or laparascopies after 1977) 
and did not promote reversible methods. 
To remedy this problem, the senior officials 
began to prescribe detailed targets about 
the number of acceptors of reversible 
methods that each health worker must 
recruit each year. When these targets proved 
difficult to achieve, health workers reported 
fulfilment of the targets assigned to them, 
irrespective of the actual situation in the 
field. A discrepancy between the service 
statistics and the field situation was brought 
to light by a short-lived scheme for 
independent concurrent evaluation of the 
family planning programme by selected 
research institutions implemented during 
1990. It was confirmed also by the national 
fhmily planning survey conducted during 
1988-89 by the Operations Research Group. 
The problems were even more convincingly 
highlighted in a relatively large survey in 
some districts of Gujisrat state, conducted 
with the collaboration of the authors of this 
paper.” 
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There lit a growing consensus that the 
method-sped Retargets should he dispensed 
with but the central authorities Rnd it 
difRcuit to accept this advice. They have 
sometimes talked of having given up the 
targets for sterilisations but the Reid staff 
report that instead they have been assigned 
'expected levels of achievement*. The 
euphemism reflects the fear of the central 
authorities that in the absence of targets, 
they will nut have any means of evaluating 
the performance of their staff. 
Unfortunately, the Indian working 
environment provides neither incentives 
tor good work nor ctfeclive punishment 
lor poor performance except a transfer to 
a punishment post*. Even the iranslers can 
be reversed through political pressure. As 
a result, method-specific targets have 
become counter-productive The ultimate 
ends have virtually been forgotten, and the 
means expected to help achieve the ends 
have become an obsession of the 
programme, that produces a considerable 
body ol misinformation. 

To change the present situation, a 
thorough review of the goals of the 
programme is essential An expert group 
appointed to prepare a draft of the national 
population policy has just submitted its 
icport for consideration (successively) by 
the ministiy of health and family welfare, 
otticeof the prime minister and the National 
Development Council (which includes the 
I hicf ministers ut all the states and many 
of the ministers in charge of the key 
departments of the central government).” 
The policy-makers can now think about the 
options before them with full recognition 
ut the fact that the people have already 
begun to change their leproductive 
fiehaviour throughout the country. 

A majority ut Indian social scientists 
recognise the contribution ol the official 
family planning programme to- the 
icmarkable changes outlined above The 
differentials in the acceptance of family 
planning reported by the three national 
surveys conducted by the Operations 
Research Group, summarised in Table 9, 
need to be considered along with the 
findings of other important studies. The 
use of contraception rises with age as well 
as educational achievement of the women, 
the number of living children, and the 
number of living sons. However, the 
education-related differences have sharply 
declined. Contrary to widespread 
impression, even Muslim couples seem to 
adopt contraception; if educational 
differences between the two groups can 
be controlled, the inter-religious 
group deferences would quite likely 
disappear. 

A recognition of this fact would eliminate 
one of the main sources of concern among 
the political leaders as well as the people 


about the possiMlity of continued faster 
growth of the Muslim population. It is 
important to note that fertility has indeed 
declined even in the face of continued 
strong son-preference. While efforts must 
continue to mitigale this centuries-old 
problem and to raise the status of girls and 
women, a revised strategy for moving 
towards the replacement level ot fertility 
can be formulated in a climate of sober 
confidence about the ability of Indians to 
assess their long-run interest. 

'fhcrc IS no doubt that the family planning 
programme has played a vital role in 
informing the people about the alternative 
methods open to them to regulate their 
family size. The excessive reliance of the 
programme on sterilisation as a method of 
family limitation and the unsatisfactory 
conditions under which many of the 
sterilisations have been conducted m make¬ 
shift camps, arc causes for concern, and 
there is an urgent need to improve and 
upgrade the quality of these services. 

The critics ot the programme do not 
quite appreciate the difficulties ot 
promoting the use of reversible methods 
ol contraception such as intra-uterine 
devices or condoms in rural India. 
Distribution and stocking pose serious 
pioblems in rural India Many small villages 
of India do not really have viable channels 
of delivery ot services. They have higher 
levels ol illiteracy and are less accessible 
than the larger villages. Yet, in the more 
advanced states, the differences in the levels 
ot contraceptive use by size of village have 
been found to be much smaller than would 
be expected on grounds ol their socio¬ 
economic conditions. Also, the extensive 
reliance on sterilisation is a contributory 
factor. 

The high demographic diversity and 
heterogeneity ot India requires a 
differentiated approach to the problems of 
population growth The Indian government 
has in the past few years proposed a 
substantial decentralisation ol its 
developmental activities through Ihe village 
and town panchay ats. The eventual outcome 
and efficacy of this experiment arc not 
beyond doubt because of the possibility of 
domination ot the powerful upper castes 
who own much of the land and other 
resources. Any small territorial unit can 
also solve its mpulation problem through 
out-migration; Emigration is not, however, 
a feasible solution for India's population 
problem. Fortunately, individual 
households have now recognised the 
problem. Yet, India is likely to enter the 
21 St century with a total population 
exceeding one billion despite its remarkable 
progress in lowering the level of fertility. 
Such a large population cannot be govern^ 
by a centralised bureaucracy and efforts at 
decentralisation are a must. 


V 

Momentum of Population Growth 

The large momentum for continued 
population growth built into the young age 
distribution of Indian population needs due 
recognition. During 1991, over .^6 per cent 
of Indians were aged below 15. (This 
percentage was 38 in 1981 and 42 in 1961). 
Even if the young Indians all decide to 
have no more than two children each, 
population would continue to grow for the 
next 60 to 70 years. A sizeable increase in 
the total population of India is. therefore, 
unavoidable. The Indian public policy¬ 
makers will continue to lace the challenge 
of augmenting the production of various 
basic goods such as food, clothing and shelter 
for a fairly long period of time. The policies 
of promoting more intensive cultivation and 
accelerating technological change must 
continue. It the total population of India is 
to be limited to a figure below 1.6 billion 
or so. a sizeable proportion ot Indians will 
have to limit their family to just one child. 
White some couples in India do seem '.o he 
adopting a onc-child family norm, thi'y 
constitute a microscopic minonty The below- 
repiacement level of fertility is evident only 
in parts of Kerala and its continuation is not 
beyond doubt 

A recognition ot the momentum of growth 
built into the young age distnbution of the 
population can inspire both panic or 
complacency ; panic to hasten towards a one- 
chtld family norm or to promote the 
replacement level of fertility by compulsion 
or coercion, and complacency because ol the 
evident inability in the short run to influence 
the prospective population size to any 
significant extent. Unfortunately, most 
policy-makers or political leaders think only 
about the short run or the next three to five 
years at the most. However, the ultimate 
population would be much larger if the 
replacement level of fertility is reached not 
by 2011 or 2016 but later. In our opinion, 
neither panic nor complacency are appropnatc 
responses to the situation before us. We need 
to strengthen the forces likely to contribute 
to an acceleration ot the ongoing fertility 
decline but there are tew surefire suggestions. 
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Policy Issues in Indian Agriculture 

The process of economic reform and the gradual opening up of Indian 
agriculture to world markets is likely to turn the terms of trade in favour 
of agriculture, creating a better incentive environment for agriculture than 
has been the case in the past. To fully exploit this opportunity, a major 
reform in supply-side factors - technology, fertilisers, irrigation, 
infrastructure and credit - is needed as well as a clean sweep to dismantle 
export controls on agricultural commexiities. A*1S8 
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The arguments and counter-arguments over trade-related intellectual 
property rights have been imprecise because scholars have tended to be 
carried away by their beliefs. It is necessary to examine die theoretical 
rationale behind the issues related to TRIPS - uniform patent period, 
patenting pharmaceuticals, TRIPS and the international location of 
R and D, etc - and to formalise the arguments in terms of tractable 
analytical models. 3327 


Ancient Feuds 

With the Enlightenment conveyed to 
the non-European peoples as a senes 
of assemons and demal.s, it has been 
diflicult to reineve its emancipatory 
impulses and join them with the 
emancipatory impulses working 
within these societies, stretching 
back nltcn to centuries before the 
advent of European learning 
and ideologies. 3319 


Forget Not 

It would be tragic if, after the Cold 
War, the West were forced to create 
an enemy to bolster its cohesion. A 
comprehensive memory would be a 
prophylactic: whether in small 
countnes like East Timor, Northern 
Ireland and Cambodia, or in large 
ones like Indonesia, China and the 
US. no victim ot atrocity should 
be torgotten 3333 


Reason and Revolution 

Karl Popper will be remembered 
as one of this century’s great 
philosophers of science, but his 
place as a political philosopher 
is far less secure. 3313 


To the Right? 

The BIP success may be read, 
optimistically, as no more than a 
stabilisation of the parly’s electoral 
base in Karnataka, but the prospects 
of further expansion of the base 
are by no means exhausted. 330R 

A number of purely poIitl(»l factors 
- the quality of leadership, leadership 
choices, dominant poKti^ 
institutions, the party system and 
legislauie-executi ve relations - played 
a significant role in the Congress 
party’s defeat in Karnataka. 3309 


Weak Link 

ImerscctordI linkages between the farm 
and non-farm sectors have beoi expected 
to generate labour-intensive rural non¬ 
farm growth, but the inequitable 
structure of the agrarian economy 
has acted as a constraint. A-171 


Idle Potential 

The gains in nee production in the 
eighties have come mainly from 
increases in ykld. but this does not mean 
that the potentiai productivity from 
inputs has been fully realised A-183 


Unfinished Task 

Fifteen years after Operation Barga, 
tenants of south Bengal yet remain 
unsure of their tenunal secunty and 
fail to secure the legally stipulated 
share oi the produce, A-189 


State Finances 

If the issue of financial restructuring 
at the state governments’ level is not 
addressed head-on, there is danger of 
the entire economic reform process 
getting derailed, as the states have 
the major share of responsibility 
to protect the poor during the 
structural transition. 3305 


Manai^ng Water 

Water management, rather than 
farm size, is found to have a 
significant relationship with 
land productivity differentials. A-175 


At Stake 

Recent developments over the issue 
of Chakma refugees are an ominous 
portent in Arunachal Pradesh which 
has so far been, uniquely for the 
north-east, unaffected!^ 
insurgency and secessionism. 3311 




















LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Political Reading of 
Calcutta Riots 

IN hci articli* (Aupust 27) Ishita 
Mukhopadhyay has dune an economic 
analysis o4 the impact ol the 1992 communal 
I lots in Calcutta on the urban inlormal sector 
7 he quantitative estimau s ot this study sho« 
that the part ol the intormal scctoi that is 
tied to till loiinal sceioi sutlcrcd a greatci 
loss ot eeonumie viability than the tnde 
pendent uniis’ With the he Ip ol this quanti 
lative analysis Mukhopadhyay concludes 
that riots are nianitesiations ol attack on 
poor by vcsii d iiite rests and aic never tree of 
class bias This e oncltision is quite e unsistent 
withth* author slaithinthe stronpresistance 
movemeni igainsi eoinmunal violence in 
West Hengal and the political will’ ot the 
I elt I lont government But the world ot 
statistics often hides signiticani poliiical 
truths My inteivention is essentially con 
cerned with highlighting the iHilitieal reality 
in West Bengal in the light of the 1992 riots 
111 Calcutta and its neighbourhood 
It IS II ported that the special branch ol the 
C alcutta iKiliie advised the stale government 
to arrest the well known criminals opei ating in 
diftercntaieasioavoidiiouhleinCalcuita But 
the government ignored this advice ( Riots in 
Calcutta A Study (in Bengali) Nagarik 
Mancha 1991 p 11) This mvident bears 
testimony to thi administrative failure ol the 
government But other incidents can he cited 
which will draw our attention to the 
criminalisation of politics and iiiban 
neighbourhoods m West Bengal One leftist 
tiadc union leader confessed that the well 
known ciiminals in the langra hntally area 
who participated in the i lots c ngiy the patronage 
ol the luhng party According to the Al ILIC' 
leadei, Kamalapati Roy, the notoriouscriinmal 
Jhiinnu Ansari whopluyed a leading role in the 
riots that took place in the Metiaburu/ aiea 
works tortile leftists during elections ( Riots 
C alcutta and Other Places (in Bengali), APDR 
Pf91 1 7 ) It should be mentioned in this 
connection that some of the worst not affected 
aie IS like Dhobiatala Camp Mchci Alt I ane 
md Ribibagan arc strongholds of the CPl(M) 
It IS allcge'd that the known criminals associated 
with the party engineered the nuts in these 
areas So the doubt has been expressed as to 
whether cnminals control the party at the local 
level (Nagarik Mancha, up i it pp 11-14 ) 
The coiiimunalisalionot the police was also 
notic eddiiTing the nuts The cnminals attacked 
the members ol the minority community in the 
presence of the police in the Chapdani area of 
the Hooghly distnct even before the December 
nots (November 1, 1992) When the curfew 
was withdrawn forPnday ‘nama/’ duiing the 
I tots, the police picked up some Muslims in the 
police van from the Kaaipara area ot i lowrah 
and forced them to offer ‘namaz’m a deserted 
mosque On the very next day, the police tned 
to instigate the local Hindus to raise a call tor 


relaxing cuitcw to celebrate Sham Puja (APDR, 
up cit, pp 18-19 )The police-criminal nexus in 
the state is now an open truth Rashid Khan, a 
satta don m the city was given a hero s 
welcome in the prison aftei his arrest 
Even though Rashid Khan has been kept in 
an isolated cell on the first floor the prisoners 
regardless of which communttv they belong to 
are using their Irtcnds among the warders and 
scniiies to pass on l(X>d as well as the name ol 
the donor to the ‘satta’ kingpin (Debasliis 
Hhattdchaiyya, ‘Rashid Khan Still a Don iit 
lail fht Filegtaph, Apnl 4,1991) 

The dominance of criiniiials meverydav lilt 
has become an organic part ol urban 
ncighhourhiKids in Wesi Bengal So the 
dynamic s ot class relations in the stale cannot 
be understood without taking into consideration 
ihc rapid intcgratinnof criminals m the domain 
of politics Mukhopadhyay s quamitalivr 
anaivsisot ckissrelationsiiithecontextof riots 
IS conspicuously silent on the issue ol 
tnmtnalisaiion of politics in the state Hti 
ircaimi nl of class as an economic category is 
simply ahisiuricdl In dcfciit r of my aigumi nt 
I would I ike to quote LPT hompsun who made 
a bicakihroiigh in the writing ol lahoui history 
Bv class I understand a hisiotical phono 
menon unliving a numnet ot dispaiaic and 
seemingly unconnected cs enis. both in the raw 
maiciidl ol c xpeiicncc and m consciousm ss 
(F P Ihompsun The Making ol tin Lngli\h 
Woiking CluM Penguin Books 1988 p8) 

Awn Ki MAR Si n 

C ale utt.i 

Seminar on Forest Bill 

FHI first aiiemptsm India to enact legislation 
concerning the forests came as part of the 
Brilish (olunial policy of exploiting the natural 


wealth of this country This had a disastrous 
impact on the rights and living conditions of 
the tribals in the forests and led to widespread 
environmental degradation After 1947 
however, the policies ol the government ol 
India continued to follow the same patteiV 
and have been consistently oppiosed both 
by tribal movements and enviionmental 
activists 

Against this background a debate has I 
begun thioughoui the country about the 
implications of the proposed draft forest hill 
cniiiled as ‘The (’onservaiion of Forests and 
Natural Ecosystems Aci Among the 
proposals that have attrac led criticism are thi 
clauses pcriaining to centralisation ot 
decision-makiitg prcKessus and the grantmj, 
of powers ot aitcsi to local forest officials 
piiv iiisalion ol forest lands ihai will 
strengthen deslruclisc coinineicial and 
industrial forestry depriving the tribals o( 
acccssiotoiesipioduLcandland etc AspalT 
ot the oiigoini! lUhiie tin Vanvidheyal 
Sannkslid Samiii pioposes to organise a two 
day seminar in Nashtk on Febiuatv 25 and 26 
1995 IhcSamitiha bccnloimcdhv agrouf 
ol Icituiets rtscarchcis activi is ami 
others who stand lor people iricntc.d foiesi 
policies Besides a enliqui ot the diatl bill 
other related aspects like effects ol 
indusirialisation liisloiical evaluation ol 
govcinmcni policy ciivironnit ni.il conseqii 
cnccs alleinative policics/expciiments wil 
be disi ussed A s|x c lal sc ssioii will hi devoted 
to the icporls and ixptrienies of iribai 
organisations 

Asiiviia Jscob Mil INO Ml Ri CiKak and 

ASIIWINIiKIII kARM 

1 K imna SiKicty 
Bhim Nagdi lail Road 

Nashik Road 422101 " 
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Price Signals 

T he persistence of inflation has been one of the harsher 
failures of economic reionti. It also undennines (he whole 
edifice of stabilisation and structural adjustment. In the past it 
was open to the authorities to take quick steps to prevent 
inflation getting out of hand. This was possible because |H>liey 
measures could be directed towards specific sectoral 
imbalances However, m the milieu of economic liberalisation, 
the authorities' ability to contain inflation is .severely 
coi'sii anted Administrative action, such as under the Essential 
( omiiiodities Act, agaiast .stiK'kpiltng and other speculative 
operations of traders and businessmen is virtually ruled out 
undei the piescnt dispensation. 

Iltc general index of wholesale puces (WPI). available up 
to Decembci 10. has legistcted a rise of 10 per cent over the 
past 12 months. Contrary to the usual pattern, the WPI has not 
shown any downwanf tiend m the current post-harvest peruxl. 
Last year, lot msiancc, the WPI had come down from 252.7 in 
the Inst week of Octobci to 251 7 m the third week of 
iV-cembei In the tonifiaiable period this year, the index has 
continuously riscnfrom274to27h 9 (ioingby past experience, 
liom now till the end of the fi.scal year there may well he a 
further rise of 2 to 2 5 percentage points, thus hnnging the ri.se 
III the intk'x in 1994-95 to approximately 12 to 12.5 percent 
against lOXpcrcentin 199.1-94.7 percent in 1992-9.1 and 11.6 
(H'l cent in 1991-92 Taking the po.si-relonn period as a whole, 
the WPI has registered an increase of 44..1 per cent, yielding 
an aveiage annual rate of inflation of about 12 per cent 
t-oiiipared to about 7..1 pel cent per annum in the .second halt 
ol the 19X0s, The rise in prices of basic consumption giKKis has 
iK'en markedly higher than that in the general price index. The 
wholesale price index for f (Kidgi ains has risen by 61.4 percent, 
with cereals rising by 5.1 per cent and pulses by 66.9 per cent. 
Vegeuible prices have risen by 62.4 per cent and prices of eggs, 
meat and fish by 79.6 per cent. Among manufactured fixxl 
pnxlucts, the sugar, khand.sari and gur group has experienced 
a 71.4 per cent rise. Detailed commodity break up of the WPI 
available up to October 25 presents an even graver picture. 
Among cereals, price of rice increased by 60.7 per cent and of 
bajra by 51.6 per cent, whereas price of gram rose by 108 per 
cent, ol potato by 84.9 per cent, of onions by 70.1 per cent, ol 
fish by 116.8 per cent, of sugar by 58.1 per cent, of khandsari 
by 73.6 per cent, of gur by 102 per cent and of coffee by 195 
per cent. Ammig non-food items, price of electricity rose by 
65.9 per cent, of wood and wcxid products by 169.4 per c*nt 
and of fertilisers by 100.6 per cent. 

As a result of the galloping prices of mass consumption 
goods, the working class has .suffered an erosion of real income 
of roughly SO per cent in the past three and a half years. 


Of course, the loss of incomes is likely to have been even more 
than suggested by the cost of living indexes. The consumer 
price indexe.s for industrial workers and for agricultural 
labourers, available up to October, had risen by 43.8 per cent 
and 47.4 per cent, respectively, while that for urban non- 
manual employees had risen by 39.6 per cent till August. The 
regressive nature of the price increases is clear from the fact 
that the sharpest rise had occurred in the cost of living index 
for the lowest income group, namely, agricultural labourers. 

The rale of inflation in the past foui years would have been 
even higher but for prices of many producer gcxxis remaining 
subdued bccau.se of the recession in industry. In the period 
from March 199! to December 10, 1994, cement prices rose 
by only 27 4 per cent, iron and steel by 34.5 per cent, metal 
pnxlucts by 31.4 percent and machinery and machine tools by 
40.4 per cent. With the improvement in construction and 
general industrial activity, prices of some of thc.se industrial 
pnxlucts have now begun to kK)k up. In the current fiscal year 
so far, prices ol cement have risen by 11.8 per cent, of non- 
lerrous metals by 14 per cent and of machineiy and machine 
tools by 8.5 per cent, which will contribute to the acceleration 
ol inflation. 

'n»c persistence of inflation appears, on the face of it. 
ditliculi to explain, fix the economy has enjoyed tor the first 
time since independence a satisfactory agricultural .sca.son 
almost for the seventh year in succession. This year fwxlgrains 
output 4$ expected to be a bumper one, 187 million tonnes 
against 182 million tonnes in the previous year, with the kharif 
output expected to go up from 99 million tonnes to 103 million 
tonnes. Output of almost all cash crops is expected to show 
similar increases. Further, government agencies had foodgrains 
slocks of over 27 million tonnes at the end of September, on 
the eve of the arrival of the kharif crop in the market. Certainly, 
it cannot be said that this has been a perirxi when rise in 
incomes of the poorer sections could have led to significantly 
higher demand for foodgrains. While data on consumption of 
foodgrains are not available, offtake from the public distribution 
system in April-Scptcmber this year was about 10 per cent 
lower than in the corresponding period i8.st year and only a part 
of the decline could be attributed to larger market availability. 

Even the quantum and sources of monetary growth do not 
suggest any explosion in aggregate demand. Primary money 
growth has been relatively subdued as a result of reduced 
dependence of the government on RBI credit and the RBI’s 
open iB^ei operations. In the current fiscal year so far (up to 
Efecen^r 2) net RBI credit to the central government has 
shown I decline of Rs 325 aorc compared to an expansion of 
Rs 14,^0 crore in the corresporuling period last year. Overall 
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bank credit to the government has expanded 
by only S.4 per cent against 12.7 per cent in 
the previous year and even bank credit to the 
uoinmercial sector has risen by only 8.2 per 
cent which, though higher than that last year 
(2.8 per cent), was still moderate compared 
with the historical rates of increase of 12 to 
13 per cent per annum. No doubt the large 
inflow of foreign funds did generate, in the 
second half of 1993-94 and the first half of 
1994-95. a situation of exce.ss liquidity, but 
a good part of the liquidity was evidently 
absorbed by the stuck and real estate markets. 

SECURITY FORCES 

Enforcing Accountability 

IN the debate in parliament on December 10 
on the so-called ‘Nadwa raid' former prime 
minister Chandrashekhar and BJP leader 
Atal Behari Vajpayee defended the 
Intelligence Bureau (IB). They asserted 
that national security was a paramount 
concern. Some other speakers contended 
that the activities of Pakistan’s ISI had 
expanded greatly in Uttar Pradesh and that 
minority institutions particularly were 
targets of their activities. By invoking 
national insecurity and harping on the 
activities of the ubiquitous ISI, the real 
issues have been sought to be avoided. 

The raid on the renowned Darul Uloom 
Nadvatul Ulema at Lucknow was carried 
out by IB with help from the Delhi police 
on the night of November 21-22. The 
authorities of the institution were not 
informed and in fact even the permission of 
the central and state governments was not 
sought. And when students protested at the 
arrest oi some of their col leagues, the police 
fired shots and scuffles broke out. Within 
24 hours the four people arrested were 
released on the orders of the central 
authorities and an inquiry was ordered. 

The re lease of the arrested people showed 
that the IB had no basis for undertaking the 
raid and the evidence on the basis of which 
the arrests were made was unconvincing. 
In fact the IB’s evidence was so pathetic 
that the raiding party did not know that one 
of the persons it was looking for had died 
three months earlier. Even home minister 
S R Chavan. who is known to invariably 
back the actions of the .security forces and 
intelligence agencies, was so embarrassed 
by the quality of the IB’s evidence that he 
promptly suspended and later transferred 
two senior IB officials and ordered an 
inquiry. What all this suggests is that the 
raid was an act of provocation. We are by 
now familiar with the way in which the 
security forces go out of their way to target 
theminorities. They also lose no opportunity 
to build (he scare atout the alleged activities 
of Pakistan’s ISI. The same security forces 
have no compunctions about soft-pedalling 


the activities of the ‘Sangh parivar*. Thus 
the IB deposed before the Bahri Tribunal 
that there was no evidence to link RSS 
with the demolition of Babri ma.sjid. 
Minority institutions, on the other hand, 
can be raided on the basis Of the subjective 
opinions of IB officials. The relentless 
pursuit of victims and exoneration of 
Culprits makes it clear that the real threat 
to national security comes from quarters 
that are busy legitimising the campaign 
that minorities are enemies. 

In fact parliament should demand that 
the government present a White Paper 
on the alleged activities of the ISI. 
This will bring out that many of the 
accu.sations against the ISI (as the CIA 
earlier) are motivated by domestic 
political considerations and they detract 
from the force of the evidence in other 
cases where the agency is really involved. 
The threat to thp unity and integrity of 
the nation posed by the communal pre¬ 
judices of the security agencies and 
forces needs to be honestly acknow¬ 
ledged. In this sense, the only basis for 
effectively dealing with insecurity is the 
rule of law and accountability of public 
servants, including the security and 
intelligence agencies. 

HEALTH 

Unreliable Data 

ECONOMIC reform is creating an interest 
in areas long neglected. It is ironical but 
true that health, an area which ’..ad 
been sidelined both by the progressive 
movement and its scholars on the one 
hand and by the establishment on the 
other, is today receiving attention from 
both sides. A consequence of this has 
been the somewhat belated recognition 
of the poor data base in the health sector, 
which is being increasingly highlighted 
in many forums. The signillcance of this 
needs to be underlined. 

Over the decades, as part of its welfare 
responsibilities, the state has designed 
and implemented several national 
programmes in public health. These are 
suppo.sediy bas^ on data on the inci¬ 
dence and spread of the problem which is 
being addressed. For instance, disease 
programmes are based on the nature of 
spread of the disease, the current 
morbidity and disability status and so on. 
Similarly, one would presume that a 
scheme like the maternal and child health 
programme would not only be based on 
dependable data on maternal healdt but 
be also able to generate an accurate data 
base. In other words, the success of a 
national health programme depends very 
much not only on the data which goes into 
its design, but on whm is generated in the 


coarse of evaluating the programme 
periodically. And certainly, eveiy such 
programme has an inbuilt evaluation 
component. 

However, that programmes are quite 
insensitive to needs is shown by die manner 
in which they are expanded or squeezed 
not on the basis of evaluation data but of 
other factors. Even a cursory look at the 
union and state health budgets shows this 
uneven pattern; the long and consistently 
neglected tuberculosis control programme 
gets a sudden boost with external funds 
flowing in because of the associated 
concern with AIDS; the malaria control 
programme is curtailed, in spite of 
extensive evidence of its spread and the 
large-scale toll, until the World Bank 
insilts, as it has proudly claimed, that the 
financial allocations be restored: in the 
blindness control programme, the volume 
of vitamin A required is estimated not on 
the basis of its future need but what has 
been the past uptake, and so on. Sadly, 
even when there is available expertise 
to undertake reliable evaluation of 
programme components, (he health 
ministry appears to be content with com¬ 
pletely delinking health research from 
national programmes. For instance, the 
MCH programme had deteriorated with 
neglect, with little or no improvement 
in maternal status, until extensive 
internationally directed multiccntric 
studies pointed to specific areas in the 
programme which needed to be sup¬ 
plemented. Whether this is indeed so in dl 
parts of (he country has yet to be deter¬ 
mined, although the proposition that care 
at delivery accounts for large reductions 
in maternal mortality is widely accepted 
and recommendations based on it are 
already being implemented as a part of the 
safety-net programmes in health. While 
there are .sophisticated techniques of 
planning and modelling available today, 
the planning of health programmes follows 
a primitive process, that is if there is a 
process at all. 

Leave alone disease-programme figures, 
even mortality data, based on hospital 
records and mortality surveys, have come 
in for some questioning. Morbidity figures 
are of course almost entirely based on 
reported morbidity and surveys are not 
designed to elicit sensitive information such 
as women’s health status. Even the 
government’s data on health service 
institutions, other than its own, are poor and 
at least a decade old. To top it all, Ae irony 
is that the World Development Report's 
now controversial disability adjust^ life 
years (DALY) is based on this sort of 
unreliiAle data from various third world 
countries and its recommendations on the 
health system on what is likely to be a 
distorted view of health infrastructure. ' 
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INDO-NEPAL RELATIONS 

Role of the Ldt 

iNDO-NEPAL relations, in the wake of 
the installation of acommunist government 
in Kathmandu, pose a challenge to the 
Indian left - which in general, ranging 
from the CPI>CP1(M) to the various 
CPI(ML) factions, has welcomed the 
change in the Himalayan kingdom. 

The swearing in of a ministry (consisting 
of hard-core Marxist-Leninists) under a 
monarchy, and that also a traditionally 
Hindu theocratic one, may look bizarre to 
communists of an older generation. But 
all sorts of things can happen in this last 
decade of the departing century - from the 
collapse of a seven decades old communist 
party-run political system in Russia and 
eastern Europe to the emergence of a 
communist government in the Himalayas. 

But, to come down to brass tacks, the 
future of the communist government in 
Kathmandu - constrained as it is by its 
minority status in the Nepal Pratinidbi 
.Sahha (the lower hou.se of parliament) - 
depends in a large measure on the policies 
likely to be adopted by New Delhi. It is in 
this context that the Indian left can play an 
important role in inllucncing New Delhi's 
policies and pressurising the Indian 
government to give up its attitude of 
overlordship towards its neighbours, 
including Nepal. 

Although the new government in 
Kathmandu is hardly a month old. New 
Delhi has already started its tricks to i|uccr 
the pitch tor it. Two significant gestures 
by the luling Congress Party at the centre 
indicate its determination to continue to 
bully Nepal First, the Indian government 
has begun to nag the new regime in Nepal 
with allegations about its allowing Pakistan 
to use its territory as a conduit for 
smuggling Pak-trained Kashmiri militants 
into India - a charge which still remains to 
be substantiated by both the home ministry 
and the ministry of external affairs. Hut 
such allegations, earlier made against the 
Bangladesh government about supposed 
ISI activities there, arc meant to legitimise 
India’s extra-territorial interventions. The 
unauthorised entty of Indian policemen 
into Napalcsc territory a few months ago 
is only one among many such impositions. 

Secondly, a Congress MP, Inderjit, in a 
recent speech in parliament made the 
extremely impertinent demand that the 
new Napalese prime minister, Manmohan 
Adhikary, must tender a public apology 
for having blamed the Indian ambassador 
in Kathmundu for interfering in the 
elections there. However innocent India 
might pretend to be, it is an open secret 
both in Nepal and in India that Indian 
politicians like Chandrashekhar and 


Congress leaders had been actively 
involved in Napalese politics and in aiding 
the Nepali Congress, a pliable New Delhi 
ally. India’s conceited politicians have 
not yet been able to reconcile themselves 
,to the emergence of a self-respecting and 
self-assertive regime in Kathmandu. 

If India refuses to recognise Nepal’s 
independent stand on the controversial 
Tan^pur dam and its perfectly legitimate 
demand for the revision of old Indo- 
Nepalesc treaties (which have often proved 
to be disadvantageous for Nepal), rela¬ 
tions between the two countries would 
unnecessarily get sour. Both the politicians 
and the bureaucrats in India should 
recognise that although a small, land¬ 
locked country, Nepal cannot be expected 
to be permanently dependent on India. 

It would be interesting to watch the 
future role of the Indian left in Indo- 
Napalese relations. Both the CPI and the 
CTKM) usually spring to the defence of 
the central government whenever the latter 
is embroiled in squabbles with either 
Islamabad or Dhaka, irrespective of the 
merits of the issues. Will they behave in 
the same chauvinistic manner towards the 
communist regime in Ndpal, if (he latter 
decides to assert its independence against 
India's hegemonistic pressures? 

SIKKIM 

Backward Castes Issue 

A COMMON element in the manifestos of 
the leading parties in the recent elections 
in Sikkim was <in emphasis on the 
empowerment ol the backward castes in 
the state. However, the party that has won 
the elections, the Sikkim Dcmiwratic Front 
(SDF) of the new chief minister, Pawan 
Kumar Chamling, is the one that seemed 
.set to fulfil this promise in practice. The 
results of the elections show that so far as 
the other two parties, the Sikkim Sangram 
Parishad (SSP) and Congress, were 
concerned, the voters belonging to the 
backward castes took this promise as a 
mere gesture. 

In this respect, the SDF was decidedly at 
an advantage, it was a newly formed party, 
as yet untested in power. Unlike at least 
Nar Bahadur Bhandari of the SSP, its 
leader Chamling belonged to a backward 
caste, the rais of southern Sikkim. But 
what was more important, he had been 
thrown out of the then ruling SSP in 1992. 
mainly because he attempted to champion 
the pause of the backward castes in the 
party. Ever since then he had been 
projecting the SDF, which he formed in 
1993, as a party of the backward castes. It 
was only later that Bhandari, and then also 
the Congress, realised the electoral 
potential of the backward castes plank. 


BhandaH’s demand, when he was diief 
minister, that the income tax exemption to 
the tribal bhutia and lepcha communities 
be also extended to the Nepalis, a majority 
of whom are no better off than the back¬ 
ward castes, stemmed partly from this 
retdisation. It was also this realisation that 
made him commit his party in the recent 
elections to the implementation of the 
Mandal commission recommendations if 
it was voted to power. 

As for the Congress, not only had the 
party used the issue of income tax 
exemption to engineer the tall of the 
Bhandari government, it had announced 
the withdrawal of the exemption even to 
the bhutia and lepcha communities so a.s to 
tar Bhandari’s standing among these 
backward communities. Subsequently, 
when Sanchaman Limbno, who had 
defected from die SSP on this issue, became 
the Congress chief minister, he had 
announced in the state assembly his 
government’s decision to implement the 
Mandal recommendations in Sikkim. What 
tilted the balance against both the Congo ss 
and the SSP in these elections, however, 
was this very opportunism displayed amply 
by both while in and out of power, 
particularly in the case of the formei. As 
for the SSP, Bhandari had never bothered 
to wash the image, rightly stamped on 
him, of being the leader of uppei caste 
Nepalis throughout the period he was chief 
minister, and his attempt to appease the 
backward castes in his party's manifesto 
was too late. 

The benefit was reaped by Chamling of 
the SDF who has been voted to power not 
only by a majority of the backward ca.stes 
forming 2S per cent of the electorate, but 
also by the low castes among the Nepalis 
who form the majority in that community 
as also the biggest chunk (40 per cent) of 
the total voters in the state. With 19 of the 
32 assembly members with him, Chamling 
IS formally in a position to fulfil bis 
pnimises to his chosen vote bank. However, 
Bhandari is known to be a manipulator par 
excellence, and Limboo has proved himself 
a master at engineering defections. 

DEFENCE 

Above the Law 

THE latest revelations about the so-called 
Samba spy case are a warning against the 
government's policy of allowing the army 
top brass to t^e the law into their own 
hands. After almost 17 years of a dogged 
fight against injustice, disclosures by 
former Intelligence Bureau chiefs have 
cleared the names of 42 army officers and 
other ranks and 11 civilian officers who 
were accused of spying for Pakistan. Many 
among them, in the meantime, were either 
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di&mtiised from service, or convicted and 
sentenced to long teims of impnsonment 
One havildar died in army custody, in the 
I lurse ot interrogation Now that they 
t'lvc been proved innocent, who will 
compensate them lor their long years 
ol mental agony and eionomu hardship' 
Will the senior army olticcrs who 
apparently concocted the charges be 
brought to book' 

The history ol the Samba spy case throws 
light on only a murky corner ot what is 
obviously a cupboard lull ol skeletons 
safely hidden from public sciutins in the 
army headquarters I he then dirccloi of 
military intelligence who handled the 
investigations intoth( case initiallv refused 
to allow the Intelligence Buicau to 
participate in the inicriogation ol the 
accused in spite ol a standing otdei that 
the IB should be associated with the army 
in the inteirogation ol army suspects in 
espionage t ascs It was only altci a lot ot 
pressuu that a )oint team ol intelligence 
oil leers headed by the then IB deputy 
dircctoi V K Kaul was ailowecl to 
investigate the matter By the n however 
several among the accused army ot fleets 
had been court inaitiallcd and sentenced 
to imprisonment I he team unaminouslv 
came to the conclusion that there was veiy 
little substantive evidence against the 
accused Despite these findings by the 
joint team the aimy top brass went on 
with the proceedings dismissing and 
sentencing the accused Oneot the accused 
was Captain Kanbii Singh Kathaur who 
underwent imprisonment lot 10 scais 
and was released in 1989 He h is now 
in a press iniciview desciibed how he 
wasbiutally tortured in army custody 
and forced to implicate innocent army 
ol fleers 

Pleas tor lustice made by the taniilic s ot 
the accused olliccrs - as well as by mem¬ 
bers ot the |oint intelligence team which 
cleared them fell on tlie deal e<us ol sue ces 
si\c piime ministers Irom Indira Gandhi 
and V P Singh to Rajiv Gandhi I ven the 
courts refused to take action Duiing the 
court martial proceedings when some ol 
the aggiievcd went to the Delhi High Coui t 
and later to the Supreme C oiirt the 
honourable judges dismissed their appeal 

The woes ot the Samba act used and the 
scandal surrounding their case rcseal to 
what level ol subservience the government 
and the judiciary could stoop to allow the 
army authonties to ha^fe their own way - 
all in the name ol defending national 
security' However on November 17 this 
ycitt the Supreme Court made amends ol 
sorts by ruling that matters relating to 
the tenure of office held by those employed 
tn the defence services (under Article SIO 
ot the C'onstitution) would be subject to 
judicial scrutiny on the basis ol Article 14 


ot the Constitution One hopes that this 
would make the army authorities 
accounublc to Ihc public to some extent 
It IS about time that there is a nationwide 
demand lot a complete overhaul ol the 
army laws and structures that continue to 
empower the top bi ass with arbitrary rights 
Ihc notorious system ol annual 
confidential report (ACR) gives the 
superior olficets extraordinary power to 
promtitc or censure subordinates without 
gi VI ng them a c hance to del end thcmsels cs 
or even access to the ACRs This has led to 
a proliferation ol flunkeys among army 
olficcrs who are bent on impressing Ihcir 
supeiiors by hook or by ciotik and 
improvine then ACRs It is quite likely 
that a group ol such olficcrs framed their 
colleague s by invoking the bogey ol Pak 
espionage hoping that their success in 
busting a sjiy riiii: would cnsuii them 
asicndancy or supersession ovii then 
rivals It Indian politicians ol all hues who 
worship the army along with other n iiioiial 
holy cows arc sciiously concerned aboiii 
the defence ol their nation they should 
lirsi SCI to It that the armed toiccs aic 
subject to ihi normal laws ol the I iiid 
instead ol perinitting the lop hiass to be i 
law unto themselves 

RUSSIA 

A Domestic Matter 

I Mb showdown betwe'en Russia and 
Chechnya presents the classic east ol i 
big power till state attempting to suppress 
I i<' I smaller one emerging within its 
boutrs Ciivcn the hisioiy ol siieh 
collisions in alt likelihood the eonliict 
will continue lor some time there will be 
negotiations and an independent state ol 
(Tiechnyawill become a fact il noi sooner 
then late' In the particulai ease ot 
Chechnya this is even more likely The 
re'puhlic had dcclaicd itself independent 
in Octobci 1991 Moscow had sent in ns 
troops The elected president ot the 
republic the cm rent leader D/hokhar 
Dudayev told them to leave within six 
hours They lelt hver since then Moscow 
has been using stibtici means to dislodge 
Dudayev and restore the previous status ol 
the region One was to cngincei a revolt 
against his government through Russian 
agents provocateur The revolt duly look 
place But Dudayev suppressed It arresting 
some ol the Russian agents Moscow used 
the pretext to send its war planes and 
ground ttoops to Chechnya 
Thus although the current crisis is in 
part an outcome of these Russian acts 
Russia first failed to prevent the emergence 
and then tolerated the existence tor three 
long years ot what already regards itself as 
an independent state, though unrecognised 


by world governments But there still is a 
chance that this state could be snuffed nut 
of existence, as was a more or less similai 
entity in 1867 during imperialist Russta's 
drivesouthwaid Thischance nevertheless 
IS a remoter one now Although some of its 
leaders may still nurse inipcrialisi 
ambitions Russia ol this day is a more 
democratic state Though Russian troops 
arc now close lo Grozny the Chechen 
capital deep ftssures have already emerged 
within the Russian political sci-up 

Although the I ihcial Demociatic Party 
ol the extreme nationalist Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky has hacked the use ol the 
army in Chechnya most parliamentary 
parties have come out in support ol 
resolving tiu conllicl through ptaceliil 
iniaiis lliicxjiectcd opposiiion lo the 
goviinmeni poluv canu liom Russia s 
choice ihehithcriopio Yeltsinputy Boris 
Fyodorov a prominciil liberal politician 
ind lornui munbci ol Riissii s (liimc 
h issiippoiicdthc nil In iiv option howevci 
the jiaily winch h is the I iigcsi nuinbci ol 
seals in parliatiu iil ins dciioiiiiccd the 
move as a piolouiic lo miiit ii v diet ilorship 
III Riissii iiuI his dt in ilidi.d in 1 1 I to 
inililiiv intcivcniion in lui tin puty s 
attitude should not he icciiikd as 
iinevpiitid Riis'iis Clioin is ihi 
stroni'cst dctcndci ol tcoiioniii libtii 
iism tn till loiiniis ipd ihc puty is iw iie 
ot Ihc need loi jiolitic il siihilitv if 
the ticdgling economic icloim is to 
take loot Ihis puts has also displayed 
cxiicnie sensitivity to the fact lli il Russia 
must not give gioiind loi tiidiiionil 
wcstcin It IIS ol Kiissi,in i xp in-umism it 
the process ol rclorin is K' hive west s 
assured support 

On Ihcir part west I mope in powers 
have already showncoiiccin about Russia s 
handling ot the events in ( licchnya 
Although tin vhm lecogniscdthc icpiiblic 
as palt ol Russia in then view inylliiiig 
th.il cause s oulbit ak ol wai ind conllicl in 
f mope as the Biiiish iJcfcncc mimstcr 
put It Ts ineviiibly disiuibinj. and 
Ihieatcns security ot I uiope Ihc Riissi m 
govcinmcnl however has given no 
evidence so fai that it has taken note of 
these .tppiehtnsions to the consternation 
ot pioponunts of a peaceful solution both 
within and outside the governme tit Nor is 
It likely that outside piessurc will be the 
decisivcfiictoibehindachangt whenever 
It -onies, in the Russian government s 
policy or even that this policy will shake 
up strategic thinking in western Ltiiope or 
in the US as the consiani passivity ol 
these powers in the Bosnian conflict in the 
face ot Russian support to the Serb war 
efforts has shown 

The mam implications of the Chechnya 
conflict, tn other words remain domestic 
and impinge upon Runsian politics 
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IN THE CAPITAL MARKET 


EPW RcMarch Foundation 


Ganesh Benzoplast 

GANESH BFNZOPLAST (GBL) the 
*nag«hip company of the Ganesh Group, is 
engaged in the manufacture of industnal 
chemicals vir ben/oate plasticisers, 
benroK acid and sodium ben/oatc GBL 
has set up a plant in Tarapur, Maharashtra 
As a major di veiHi I ic alion trom plastic iscrs 
sodium bcnroaic and benroic acid the 
company initiated a project tor setting up 
liquid chemicals storage facilities of 
10 000 kilo ittres at the Jawaharlal Nchiu 
Port at Nhava Sheva near Bombay lor 
( lass H chemicals involving a capital 
outlay ol Rs 804 lakh Chemical industries 
in Bombay piovidc a market tor these 
•cticmic ils which is met by imports stored 
at the I ports The libcialiscd import 
police jiiovides ticnicndous potcnti il lor 
liquid petrochemicals kcioscnc etc 
Kciping this in sicw the company has 
decided to metcast the chtniii il stoi igc 
1 iciliiy trom tO (KK) kl to 70 (XK) kl The 
expinsinn requires Rs 1 <65 lakh which 
has been tin inci d b) placement ol shares 
with Fils 10 the extent ot Rs 451 15 lakh 
md the h dance hv placenitnl ot shaics 
with corpoiatc bodies on pictcrcntial 
liasis An ithet piOfcHt involves setting up 
ol maniilactunng luililics loi iclincci 
lodisid salt witli 111 iiislallcd cap icily ot 
<00 000 tpi and othc i pioducts vi/ 
biominc(lOOlpa) isopiopylbioinidc(UK) 
tp I) ind magnesium c hloiide (15 000 ip i) 

I hi piojcct has been appraised by Canaia 
Bink and the total estimated cost is Rs 
U) 800 lakh 1o pait finance this the 
company is coming out with a public issue 
ol <() i2 800 14 per cent secured lully 
convertible debentures (FCDs) of Rs 2I0 
eai h lor Rs 8 652 48 lakh (2 < 49 OfX) 14 
pci tent secured FCDs ol Rs 2I0 at a 
premium ol Rs 40 pei debenture and 
n 21 800 14 per tent secured FCDs ot 
Rs2IO each at par) Ihc issue opens on 
January 18 and is being lead managed by 
Canata Bank, SBI Capital Market, 
Creditcapital Finance Corporation and 
Lloyds Finance 

Allied Fibres 

Incorpoiated originally as Arora Hydro 
the company has switched its business from 
manulacturing to trading in the past 20 
years Now as a major diversification the 
company has taken up a project to 
manufacture dyed acrylic fibre and acrylic 
yam The company went public and re- 


chnsiened itself Allied Fibres 'Hie acrylic 
fibre project will have a denier range from 
I S to IS With a capacity of 12,000 mtpa 
ind the spun yam project a range of 8 to 
40 viorsted counts having a capacity of 
5,(X)0 mtpa Costing Rs 161 2 crore the 
project IS the first of its kind in India It 
IS being set up importing a second hand 
(20 years old) intcgiated dyed acrylic 
fibre polymerisation/cxtrusion plant and 
acrylic fibre yarn spinning plant trom 
Allied UnionofthclISatacostolRs 72 81 
crore Die project is located at Dudhwada 
in Baroda district a state notified backward 
area The project has been appraised by 
Bank ot Baroda whii h has in principle 
sanctioned a term loan Commercial 
production is u* begin in October 1995 To 
part iinance the nrojett the company is 
entering the i ipit il market with a public 
issue ot 4 crorc equity sharcsot Rs lOcach 
at a premium ot Rs II) per share aggregat 
ing Rs 8 (X)0 lakh I he issue is being lead 
managed by Bank ot Barod i ind 
C icditcapital F inanci Corporation 

ABG Heavy Industries 

Oiiginally incorpoiated as Onawiv 
C ariicrs the compiny went into business 
as I Ika/y crane iintal company bu‘ 
lurrcnily besides possessing the woild s 
most sophisticated cranes ilso sucre sstully 
executes l.irgc stal** mechanical projects 
as well as shutdown and tuinaiound jobs 
The company is engaged in plant < rcction 
and constiuction chatter hire of heavy 
diitv equipment and bulk and container 
handling It has been awarded a tirm 
contract by Jawaharlal Nehru F*ort Trust 
(JNFT) lor providing container handling 
equipment on chaitei hire basis (including 
operation and maintenanec) tor 10 yeais 
for a value of Rs 21 551 trorc The project 
has been appraised by SBI and the total 
cost IS stated to be Rs 65 erorc SBI has 
sanctioned a loan ot Rs 34 crore To part 
finance the project the company is entenng 
the capital market on January 9 with a 
public issue of 14,07,200 equity shares of 
Rs 10 each at a premium tor Rs 25 crore 
(including firm allotments of 5,75 000 
shares ot Rs 10 each at a pn mium ol Rs 80 
per share to Indian mutual lunds/NRIs/ 
OBCs) Net offer to Indian public 
would be 28,32,200 shares of Rs 10 each 
at a premium of Rs 60 per share for 
Rs 19 83crare The issue is being lead 
managed by India Securities and ITC 
Classic Finance 


Ajeon Capital Market 

Incorporated with the objet live ot assist 
mg entrepreneurs Ajinci i I man lal and 
Project Consultants w's rechiistencd 
Ajeon Capital Market when it divcisi 
tied into capital market and illied 
services Presently the compan> is 
involved in consultancy in prujtcts aim 
loan syndication involving ptojcC idenli 
lication/fund arrangement md turnkey 
projects advisory services itid stoik 
broking and securities triihng I he 
company now plans to diversity its 
activities It proposes to take up capilil 
market related sttvicis is also adsisoiv 
services tor NRIs'Of Bs The company 
being a mcmbci ot the NSF finds itself 
in an advantageous position to take up 
underwriting lor this divirsilicatu n 
piogrammc the company is entenng tl 
capital market on January 4 with a publii 
issue ot 24 lakh equity shares otKs 10 c ich 
at par for Rs 2 4 cum Ihc project has 
been appraisr d by All Bank Finaiicr 
and tht lost is estimated to be Rs 5 irnrc 
Ihc lead managtis to the issue ire 
Integrated Advisois Services and Platinum 
Financi 

Canpep ’95 

( anpep 95 a dosi ended sclumt 
opened on Janutiy 1 and u due to close 
on March 11 This is a redeemable non 
debt scsunly ol Rs 10 each Subject to ttie 
application being in oidcr and as pci the 
terms ol the scheme full allotment is to 
be made to all eligible applicants The 
investment objective of the scheme is to 
ptovide long term growth ol capital by 
investment in the portfolio ot equities 
fixed iniomc secutitiqs and other debt 
instruments and money m irkei instru 
menis The major investment would be 
by acquiring equities debentures and 
related instruments through primary and 
secondary market operations Repurchase 
facility would be available after three years 
trom the date ot allotmeni and the 
repurchase would be at 5 pei cent below 
the prevailing net asset value declared on 
weekly basis There is an early bird 
incentive for early subscription < 5 per 
cent between January I and Ianuary 112 5 
per cent between February I and March 15 
and 1 5 per cent between March 16 and 
March 25 The issue is being lead managed 
by Canara bank 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


EPW Research Foundatioa 


The inflation rale has again started accelerating with food and mni-food articles dotninaiing. despite the expected huinpvr crop of 187 million tonhes 
ofifoodgroins this year. Reserve money growth has been onested due to a reduction in net RBI credit to the central gnvi>niment. Output incteases in 
infrasuucture indtisines have shown a mixed picture with production of coal stagnating and that of other industries showing incteases ranging from 4 
to 16 per cent. While the number of persons on the live registers of einploymem exchanges has crossed 36.7 million, vacancies notifled and placements 
effected continue to be niggardly. 

Macroeconomic Indicators 


Index Numbers of Wholesale 
Priem (1981-82=100) 


All Commodities 
Pnitiory Articles 
Fbod Articles 
Non-Food Articles 
Ptiel. Power. Light and Lubricants 
Manufactured Products 
Food Products 
Food Index (computed) 

All Commodities (Average Basis) 
(April-ITecember 10. I9M) 


Cost of Mving Indices 


Weights Dec 10. 

1994' 


_ Vanaiion (Per Cent): Poim-to-Poim _ 

Over 12 Months Fiscal Year .So Far 1993-94 1992-93 1991-92 
Latest Previou.s 1994-9.3 199.3-94 
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88 

82 
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70 

38 
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77 
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77 

83 

10 1 
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Latest _ Variation (Per Cenlt. Point-to-Potnt 

Month Over Over 12 Months Fiscal Year So Fa r 1993-94 1992-9.3 1991-93 1990-91 
Month Latest Picvious 1994-9.3 1993-94 



Nov 2.3. 

Money and Banking (Rs crure) 1994 


Money Supply (NL) 492471 

Cunency with i^blic 92.389 

Deposits with Banks 393901 

Net Bank Credit to Covt Sector 214891 

Bonk Credit to CommI Sector 256363 

Net Foreign Exchange A.s.seis 72417 

Reserve Money (Dec 2. 1994) 1.39007 

Net RBI Credit to Centre 96438 

Scheduled Commercial Banks (Dec 9, 1994) 
Deposits 337361 

Advances 182074 

Non-Food Advances 168838 

Investments 131000 
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77 

116 
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_ V anal ion _ 

Fiscal Year .So Far 1993-94 

1994-9.3 199.3-94 


3943 (1.2) 
2.370 (2 9) 
3293 (0 8) 
1087 (0.5) 
4311 (I 7» 
488 (07) 
983 (0.6) 
723 (0 7) 


38903 (13 6) 
I0I9I (12.4) 
47061 (13.3) 
11103 (5.4) 
19360 (8.2) 
18690 (.34 8) 
20383 (14 7) 
-.323 (-0 31 


3%93 (10 8) 
9198 (13 8) 
28140 (9 3) 
22438 (12 7) 
6132 (2 8) 
6111 (24.3) 
18983 (17 I) 
I43')0(l.3 I) 


1092(0.3) 42429(1.3.3 ) 27184(10 1) 

1643 (0 9) 17636 (10.7) 4660 (31) 

1613 (I 0) 13.347 (10.0) 1.302 (09) 

4022(2 7) 18477 (139) 12184(11 <) 


66741 (18 2) 
1.3923 (204) 
31601 (174) 
27.348 (13 6) 
l7(Kdt(7 8) 
28773 (13 3) 
27843 (23 I) 
263 (0 3) 

46560(17 3) 
12436(8 2) 
8272 (3 7) 
26867 (23 4) 


1992-91 


49344 (13 3) 
7173 (II 7) 
41741 (16 3) 
17973 (114) 
32141 (17 I) 
3726 (17 61 
11274 (II 3) 
4237 (4 6) 

37814 (16 4) 
26390 (21 0) 
24317 (20 I) 
1.3460(17 I) 


l‘>9|.92 


31633 (19 4) 
803(1 (13 2) 
4339? (20 3) 
18070 (12 9) 
16223 (9 4) 
10643 (1006) 
11726(12 4) 
3904 (6 7) 

38216 119 8) 
9291 (8 0) 
9127 (8 2) 
I3I3I (20 2) 


Index Niimben of Industrial Weights 
Production (i980-8t=l00) 


July Average for Fiscal Yeai So Fa r_ Vatiation (Pei Cent); Fiscal Year Averages 

1994 1994-95 1993-94 1993-94 1992-93 1991-92 IWO-OI 1989-90 1988-89 1987-88 
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30 
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03 

84 

86 
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09 
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63 
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86 
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11.4 

295 8 
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5 1 

83 
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Capital Market 


BSE Sensitive Index (1978-79=100) 
National Index (1983-84=100) 

* data pertaining to Dec 24, 1993 


Foreign Trade 


Exports: Rs crore 
US $mn 
Imports. Rs crore 
USSmn 

Non-POL US $mn 
Balance of Trade: Rs crore 
USSmn 


Month 

Year 

1994-93 So Far 

1993-94 

End ol Fiscal Year i 

Ago 

Ago 

Trough 

Peak 

Trough 

Peak 

199.3-94 

1992-9.3 

1991-92 

402.3 

.3346* 

.3600 

4604 

2037 

4286 

3779 

2281 

4283 


(28 0) 





(65 7) 

(-46.8) 

(266.9) 

1932 

1614* 

1765 

2176 

9.34 

2050 

18.30 

1021 

1968 


(.36.2) 





(79.2) 

t-48 1) 

(234 1) 

k markeb arc until Jan 1 








Cumulative for Fi.scal Year .So Far 1993-94 


1992-93 


1991-92 


Foreiin Exchange Reservee 
(exdudtng goM) 


Rs crore 
USSmn 


Dec 16. 
1994 


Dec 17. 
1993 


1994-95 


43333 (14.0) 
13820(13.9) 
47729(19.8) 
IS2IS (19.8) 
12076 (30.6) 
-4376 
-1.395 


r. Mar 31. 
3 1994 


1993-94 


.38045 (32.2) 
I2I3I (20.2) 
.398.30 (9.0) 
12700 (-0.9) 
9247 (-2.5) 
-1785 
-569 


69547 (29.5) 
22173 (19.6) 
72806(14.9) 
23212 (6.1) 
174.36 (10.6) 
-32.39 
-1039 


5.3688(21.9) 44042 (35.3) 
183.37 (3.8) 17866 (-1.3) 
6337.3 (.32.4) 47831 (10.8) 
21882(12.7) 19411 (-19.4) 
1.3782 (12.3) 14047 (-22.2) 
-9687 -3809 

-3345 -1.345 


1990-91 


313.33 (17.6) 
18143(9.1) 
43193 (22.0) 
24073 (13.2) 
18043 (3.1) 
-10640 
-5930 


61137 28724 47626 
19413 9162 1.3176 


Ago Ago 


-393 32413 

89 10263 


Viuiaiion Over 


Fiscal Year .So Far 1993-94 


1994-93 1993-94 


13511 8528 27430 

4249 2710 8724 


1992-93 1991-92 1990-91 


5385 10213 -1383 
731 1.383 -1137 
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Agricultme 


' iift^fatt 

(October 1 to November 2.1994) 
35 Met Divlswos 

1994 

1993 

1992 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1987 

1986 

1985 

Excess/Normal 

17 

18 

14 

10 

21 

10 





I)eficient/Scanty/Nil 

18 

•7 

21 

25 

14 

25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Produethm 1994-95 

(Agriculture Year) (Estimate) 

1993-94 

1992-93 

1991-92 

1990-91 

1989-90 

1988-89 

1987-88 

1986-87 

1985-86 

Total Foodgrains (nut tns) 

187.0 

182.0 

180.0 

168.4 

176.4 

171.0 

169.9 

140.4 

143.4 

150.4 

Khatif 

103.0 

99.2 

100.6 

91.6 

99.4 

101.0 

95.6 

74.6 

80.2 

85.2 

Rabi 

84.0 

82.8 

79.5 

76.8 

77.0 

70.0 

74.3 

65.8 

63.2 

65.2 

Total Rice (mn Ins) 

79.0 

78.0 

72.6 

74.7 

74.3 

73.6 

70.5 

56.8 

60.6 

63.8 

Kharif 


69.2 

64.1 

66.4 

66.3 

65.9 

63.4 

49.0 

50.6 

59.4 

Rabi 


8.8 

8.5 

8.3 

80 

7.7 

7.1 

7.8 

7.0 

4.4 

Total wheat (iim ms) 

58.5 

57.8 

56.8 

55.7 

55.1 

49.8 

54.1 

46.2 

44.3 

47.1 

Total coarse Grains (mn tns) 

32.5 

31.5 

37.0 

26.0 

32.7 

34.8 

31.5 

26.4 

26.8 

26.1 

Total pulses (mn ms) 

16.0 

14.7 

13.6 

12.0 

14.3 

12.8 

13.8 

11.0 

11.7 

13.4 

Khanf 


5.7 

5.9 

4.4 

5.4 

5.5 

. 5.6 

4.4 

4.2 

4,5 

Rabi 

.. 

9.0 

7.8 

7.6 

8.9 

7.3 

8.2 

6.6 

7.5 

8.8 

Oilseeds (mn tns) 

22.0 

21.8 

20.3 

18.6 

18.6 

16.9 

18.0 

12.7 

11.3 

10.8 

Raw contm (lakh bales) 

132.0 

114.0 

116.0 

97.0 

98.0 

114.0 

87.0 

64.0 

69.0 

87.0 

Raw jute and mesta (lakh bales) 

89.1 

85.0 

90.0 

103.0 

92.0 

83.0 

79.0 

67.8 

87.0 

I26.S 

Sugarcane (mn ms) 

250.0 

239.9 

230.8 

254.0 

241.1 

225.6 

203.0 

196.7 

186.1 

170.7 


Procurement of Foodgraiiu (mn 



' 1994-95* 

1993-94* 

1992-93 

1993-94 

1992-93 

1991-92 

1990-91 

1989-90 

1988-89 

1987-88 ' 

Total (inci others) (Apiil-March) 

19.0 

18.4 

10.7 

27.1 

18.9 

17.8 

24.3 

20.4 

14.1 

IS.I 

Rice (Ociober-September) 

5.5 

4.7 

25 

14.3 

13.1 

10.2 

12.7 

11.8 

7.7 

6.9 

Wheat (April-March) 

• up to November 7 

119 

12 8 

6.4 

12.8 

6.4 

7.8 

7.8 

111 

9.0 

6.5 

(Nllake ofFoodgralns (mn ins) 

Sept 

Sept 

Cumulative for 






• 

(April-March) 

1994 

1993 

Fiscal Year So Far 










1994-95 

1993-94 

1993-94 

1992-93 

1991-92 

1990-91 

1989-90 

1988-89 


Total 

1.14 

1.29 

6.1 1 

Rice 

0.80 

0.74 

4.0 

Wheal 

0 34 

0.55 

2.1 


Food Stocks with Govt Agcndcs (mn tns) 
(ApnI-March) as at end of the period 

Sept 

1994 

Sept 

1993 

1993-94 

1992-93 

1991-92 1990 

Total (inci others) 

27.5 

22.6 

22.2 

14.7 

12.2 1 

Rice 

11.7 

8.1 

14.7 

II.O 

9.8 1 

Wheat 

15.7 

13.9 

7 3 

3.0 

2.4 



1989-90 1988-89 1987-88 



Industrial Production 


Infriistnicture Industries 


Sept VjKit 

1994 Month 


Cumulative for Hscal 


1994-95 1992-93 


Coal (mn tns) 17.93 0.7(4.2) 

Electncity (jenenition (mn kwh)' 28126 "80(-^.3) 

Hydel(mn kwh) 9310 -1I3(-I.2) 

Thermal (iacl nuclear) (mn kwh) 18616 . 33(0.2) 

Crude Petroleum (000 tns) 2778 -22(-0.8) 

Petroleum Products (000 tns) 4784 -246(-4.9) 

Saleable Steel (main plants) (000 tns) 1025 -(-) 

Cement (000 ms) 4683 -43(-0.9) 

FeitiliseR<N)(000ms) S84-I00(~i4.6) 

FenHiseis(P,O,)(000tiw) 178 -30(-14 4) 

R^emie earning Goods Traffic on 
Railways (mn ms) 28 -)(-3.3) 


1 . 6 ( 10 . 1 ) 
2273(8.8) 
2285(31.6) 
- 12 (- 0 . 1 ) 
564(25.5) 
498(11.6) 
.57(5 9) 
616(15.1) 
14(2.5) 
10 ( 6 . 0 ) 


102.9 (0.7) 
167625(6.9) 
43940(15.5) 
123685(4.2) 
15223(16.0) 
27908(4.1) 
6014(7.8) 
29818(5.0) 
3751(7.5) 
1163(72.0) 


102.1(5.6) 
1.56764(86) 
38046(4.6) 
118708(9.9) 
13l27(-4.5) 
26812(1.7) 
5578(6.5) 
28398(5.8) 
3489(-l.4) 
676(-45.6) 


1993-94 


246(3.4) 

323323(7.4) 

70311(0.8) 

253012(9.4) 

27015(0.3) 

54344(1.6) 

11981(5.7) 

57833(6.8) 

7274(-2.1) 

I810(-2I.0) 


172(2.1) 169(2.1) 362(3.4) 


1992-93 


238(3.9) 

300989(5.0) 

69776(-3.8) 

231213(8.0) 

26945(-ll.2) 

53487(10.6) 

11333(12.6) 

.54140(-52) 

7431(1.2) 

2292(-l0.S) 

350(3.4) 


1991-92 


229(8.3) 

286700(8.5) 

72559(1.4) 

2)4150(11.1) 

30.340(-8.2) 

48350(-0.4) 

10570(-1.1) 

57100(4.0) 

7300(4.4) 

2560(24.9) 

338(6.2) 


Employment 


EnaplayiBaat Eachnnge StatMoi 
(ON) 


August Month Year Cumulative for 
1994 ' Ago Ago PiscalYearSoFar 

1994-95 1993-94 


1999-94 lW-93 1991-92 1990-91 1989-90 1988-89 



Mmw- (1) SupcncripiounHtal deooms moolk to which flguie lelaies. eg, supenci^ ’ 
over the ceta M wl ^ previous |ipttod. (Hi) - means not nvatlhbie. 


Stands for July. (H) I^pms in bncfcem are percentage variathms 























COMPANIES 


ItcMardi FotindiiflMi 


NQCIL 

Expansion and 
Modernisation 

NATIONAL ORGANIC CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES (NOCIL) has done well in 
1993*94 wjlh net sales going’up by 45 per 
cent, operating profit by 10 per cent and net 
profit by 19 per cent Net profit would have 
been more but lor the 80 per cent increase 
mother provisions anda226per cent decrease 
in non-operating surplus Margins were held 
up due to the 82 per cent lower provision 
tor taxation, 8 per cent decrease in interest 
charges and 28 per cent increase in other 
income The company has declared a dividend 
of 40 per cent tor the year Exports declined 
by 4 per cent while imports were up by 117 
per cent Debt-equity ratio went up by 10 
percentage points in 1991 94 Remuneration 
to employees rose by S percentage points 
The ethylene pipeline from IPCL s plant 
at Nagothane to the company s plant at T hone 
was commissioned dunng the year The 
additional ethylene from IPCL has augmented 
availability of ethylene by more than 60 per 
cent making it possible to tully utilise the 
production capacities of PE HD and EVA 
and thus improve future profitability 
Manufactunng capacity of agrochemicals 
plant was enhanced to meet the peak season 
demand The administered price of naphtha 
continued to remain above international 
prices thus denying the petrochemicals 
industry the opportunity to compete with 
imported petrochemicals Thedisinvestment 
of Hoechst’s holding in PIL resulted in the 
stoppage of use of the trademark Hostale 
whi^ IS the registered trademark of Hoechst 
AG in Indiaand the company has now started 
selling PE-HD under its own trademark 
Pilene’ PIL is proposed to be merged with 
NOCIL to make operations more viable 
The company plans to execute its mot^r- 
nisation and expansion plans in a phased 
manner In the first phase the naphtha racket 
will be modernised which will increase 
ethylene capacity to 1,00 000 tpa along with 
pioportionate quantities of propylene and 
benzene This phase also includes facilities 
tor 1,80 000 tpa of polypropylene and 
2,10,000 tpa of polyethylene and a plant for 
Ethoxylate The project is estimated to cost 
about Rs4,500 crore and will be operational 
in 1998 The company manufactures 
agrochemicals at Its plant in Rainagin It has 
entered into a joint venture agreement with 
DowElanco Agricultural Products of the US 
The company invested Rs 526 lakh in 
R andDin 1993-94 TheRandDdepartment 
continued to support the petrochemicals, 
agrochemicals and rubber chemicals units 
through modernisation, yield improvement 


and pollution abatement It has also 
undeiiaken development of new process/ 
product technologies including upgradation 
of by-product streams 

GARDEN SILK MILLS 

New Products 

Garden Silk Mills, the Surat-based company, 
has done well in 1993 94with net sales going 
up by 17 per cent, operating profit by 46 per 
cent and net profit by 119 per cent This can 
be attnbuted to the 100 per cent rise in other 
income ml taxation, a marginal decrease in 
dcpicciation and a 68 per cent increase in 
non-operating surplus The company has 
declared a divideiid of 12 per cent tor the 
year Exports declined by 2 per cent while 
imports were up by 162 pci cent Debt equity 
ratio was 21 percent The sales to total assets 
and sales to gross fixed assets ratios were 
41 per cent (57 per cent) and 84 per cent (98 
per cent) Remuneration to employees 
declined from 19 per cent in 1992 91 to 14 
per cent in 1991-94 

The introduction of mic ro filament tabi ics 
last year was well received in the market 
Blended ranges in the combination of 
polycsier/viscose and polycsler/cotlon was 
added to Garden’s range of products fhe 
polyester filament yarn project tor 
manufacture of speciality yam was set up 
with the technical collaboration of Noy Vat 
Lcsina AG of Switzerland The company 
plans to import an additional line of I 500 
tpa at a cost of Rs 18 crore An expansion 
in the yam textunsing capacity has also been 
undertaken at Sil vassa Eollowing the opening 
up of the power sectoi to pnvate industry 
the company is conducting a preliminary 
survey for setting up a combined cycle power 
plant capable of generating 100 m w of power 
by using naphtha as the basic raw matenal 
It also plans todi versify into the manufacture 
of cotton yam which has export potential 
Accordingly, a second hand cotton spinning 
plant comprising 22,120 spindles is being 
imported 

The company invested Rs 22 lakh on 
R and D in 1991 94 A labnc said to be 
smoother than silk is claimed to be the result 
of the company’s R and D 

GUJARAT STATE FERTILISERS 

Competition from Imports 

Gujarat State Fertilisers has shown mixed 
results for 1991-94 Thougji net sales and 
operating profit were up by 9 per cent and 
4 per cem, net profit was down by 35 per 
cent This could be attnbuted to a 5 per cent 
decline in other income and a 48 per cent 
increase in interest charges, balanced to some 


extent by a 65 per cent increase in non¬ 
operating surplus and a 7 per cent decrease 
in depreciation Reduction in import duties 
resulted In more imports and the company 
had tt> reduce the paces of many of jts^ 
productsinthefaceofcompetition Dividend 
has bem maintained at 33 per cent Exports ; 
were up by 210 per cent while imports 
increased by only 21 per cent Debt-equity 
ratio has shown fluctuations having been 
92pei cent in 1991-92 104 per cent in 
1992-91 and 89 per cent in 1991-94 Sales 
to total assets ratio has declined from 56 per 
cent in 1991-92 to 47 per cent in 1991-94 
while sales to gross fixed assets ratio has 
increased from 78 per cent in 1991 -92 to 88 
per cent in 1991-94 
fhe caprolactum expansion project along 
with improved DAP operations at Sikka and 
sales of imponed DAP added to tumover^i 
The I OOOmtpdsulphuiicacidprojcctstarted 
commercial production in Maich this year 
The polymer unit did well with the highest 
ever yearly production of acrylic .sheets 
methyl-methacrylate acid and in house 
developed intermediate BMA and WSP 
Nylon filament yam production was 5 271 
ml whereas nylon til iment sale was 4 962 
mt which IS the highest so far 
T he construction of the 10 mw gas turbine 
generator has been completed and the steam 
turbine generator of 20 mvi was to he 
commissioned in the last quaacrot this year 
The 10 (X)Umtpamelaminccxpansion protect 
IS under way The I 150 mtpd ammonu 
expansion project is also progressing well 
The company is setting up a I2(XK) mipa 
citnc acicl protect from sugar molasses It is 
also proposing to set up facilities toi 
acrylonitnle production in a joint venture 
with Modi Rubber I he Uganda government 
has chosen GSFC to participate in a 50 000 
tpa P,0, tnple super phosphate project based 
on the rock phosphate deposits at Sukulu 
Hills in eastern Uganda The company plans 
to participate to the tunc oi Rs 50 crore in 
theequityol Gufarat Chemical PortTcrminal 
Company, a joint venture established by 
large industnal houses in Gujarat to handle 
liquid cargo 

VXL INDIA 

Good Year 

VXL India has done well in 1993-94 with 
net sales up by 19 per cent, operating profit 
by 38 per cent and net profit by 76 per cent 
A 4 per cent decline in taxation, 7 per cent 
decrease in depreaation and a 14 per cent 
fail in interest charges bolstered margins A 
52 per emit decline in non-operating surplus 
was offstt by a 92 per cent increase in other 
income Tliecompanyhasdoclaredadivideml 
of 25 per cent for the year against 20 per 
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The Week’s ComiMUdes 


tRx l<Aki 


NOCIL GSFC VXI.liMlia CienloiSUk i Cocfate 

FinaiKul ImUtaiork __yjjjj_ Refm« 4 « 

March March March March March March Dec Dec March March 

1994 1991 1994 1991 1994 1991 1991 1992 1994 1993 


Income/appropriatioBs 

t Mel vtdes 

2 Value uf produciion 
1 Other Income 

4 lontl uutime 

5 Raw inaierials/sioiec and spares 
consumed 

6 Other manutactunnj; expenses 

7 Remuneration to employees 
K Other expenses 

9 Oiteialuig pnifit 
to Intereai 

11 Glow pmfii 

12 Depreciation 

11 Piofii ttefou tax 

14 r IX provision 

15 Pintii afifi Ua 

16 Dividends 

17 Rt Mined protii 
laabiliUes/asscts 

18 Paid up capiul 

19 Reserves and surplus 

20 Long term loans 

21 ^hort tci III loans 

22 Of whu h hank hoirowings 
24 Gloss fixed assets 

24 Accumulated dcpiciiation 
’S Inventories 

26 Total isscts/liahilities 
Misccllaneuus Items 

27 Lxeisc duty 

28 Gloss value added 

29 Total foreign exchange income 

10 Total lorcign exchange outgo 

Key flnanual and performance ratios 

11 Tuinovci ratio (sales to total assetsi (‘41 
42 Sales to total net assets (9() 

11 Gloss value added to gross fixed 
assets (9fj 

44 Return on investment (gross profit 
to total assets) <9i) 

41 Gross profit to sales (gross margin! (ft) 

16 Operating profit to sales (K) 

17 Pyofii before (ax to sales (%) 

18 Tax provision to piolK before tax (%! 

39 Profit alter tax to net worth 
(return on equity) (9() 

40 Dividend (K) 

41 Earning per share (Rs) 

42 Book value per share (Ks) 

41 P)B ratio (based on latest and 

corresponding last year's price) 

44 Debt-equity ratio (ad|usu^ lor 
revaluation) (%) 

45 Shon term bank borrowings to 
inventories (%) 

46 Sundry creditois to sundry debtors (%) 

47 Total remuneration to empkyees 
to gross value added {%) 

48 Total remuneration to employees 
to value of production (%) 

49 Gross fixed assets formation (%> 

50 Gnawih in mvemones (91) 


82184 

58401 

107844 

98548 

40091 

80524 

58141 

112257 

I0I7I6 

41025 

4251 

1311 

1316 

1525 

156 

84777 

61652 

115591 

105241 

41181 

42108 

28150 

51214 

51927 

12478 

14548 

12904 

18960 

12480 

9659 

6447 

3972 

7115 

6444 

1741 

10910 

6811 

15711 

12945 

9574 

I0S64 

9591 

20151 

19465 

5927 

4706 

2545 

12951 

8725 

2619 

6194 

6782 

9150 

II92I 

4190 

1257 

1252 

5160 

5780 

1111 

4919 

5520 

1990 

6141 

2857 

185 

2260 

4 

0 

20 

4514 

1260 

1986 

6141 

2817 

2452 

1440 

2160 

1988 

716 

2082 

1820 

1826 

4151 

2121 

6110 

16(K) 

6649 

6015 

5784 

25611 

16715 

61119 

47409 

24062 

14484 

7211 

61040 

55949 

17705 

17820 

9771 

45757 

44805 

6818 

%5K 

7144 

21146 

24716 

5988 

♦6278 

28475 

156111 

139078 

44796 

I8I95 

17106 

19891 

14829 

16150 

14782 

('•OK! 

45868 

15116 

12080 

81471 

50850 

226772 

191695 

61870 

12756 

8010 

7516 

6610 

5611 

16160 

11514 

1(M)44 

27450 

II5I5 

6415 

6666 

2682 

1008 

12 

5160 

2004 

44878 

16261 

1181 

100 9 

1109 

47 5 

51 4 

648 

1281 

151 2 

61 6 

63 9 

717 

15 4 

40 5 

19 2 

19 7 

25 7 

76 

H 1 

4 1 

62 

68 

75 

120 

87 

12 1 

10 5 

12 9 

17 0 

189 

19 8 

14 8 

6 0 

9 8 

37 

62 

7 1 

78 

40 9 

0 1 

00 

07 

14 1 

160 

59 

II 5 

95 

40 (X) 

40 00 

1100 

3100 

25 00 

73 96 

9056 

599 

10 20 

491 

5182 

564 3 

102 2 

888 

147 

158 

8 0 

17 1 

26 2 

126 

45 6 

15 5 

89 8 

104 7 

88 4 

651 

6) 0 

46 1 

70 4 

49 7 

847 

901 

145 6 

128 6 

941 

394 

34 4 

243 

215 

325 

80 

68 

65 

63 

9 1 

62 5 

- 

121 

119 

68 

22 88 

- 

1062 

10 03 

200 


13718 


21112 

111742 

117807 

35270 

26045 

21136 

112009 

118705 

182 

1951 

974 

91802 

64117 

35452 

219<H) 

24110 

201811 

182842 

11660 

12780 

10801 

181264 

160542 

6111 

5200 

6162 

385 

406 

1991 

1082 

957 

1187 

1086 

9410 

2931 

2091 

1041 

2411 

4280 

6001 

4097 

1595 

18195 

1095 

1927 

1566 

1016 

178 

1071 

4207 

2610 

14921 

18871 

1447 

1248 

1261 

2195 

2861 

1626 

2958 

1148 

12726 

16012 

21 

0 

0 

5902 

7300 

1605 

2958 

1148 

6824 

8712 

188 

960 

707 

1792 

1654 

1217 

1998 

641 

5032 

7058 

2291 

3604 

2748 

6891 

6891 

17397 

11388 

18747 

14514 

29502 

17803 

8022 

4908 

21281 

14281 

8011 

12267 

8447 

2740 

2922 

6228 

3001 

2967 

649 

1369 

41958 

29418 

21691 

78257 

60451 

15632 

7292 

6071 

21202 

18982 

11821 

I008I 

9709 

1660? 

17077 

52180 

60180 

17161 

86587 

77977 

4691 

510 

491 

0 

0 

11555 

7112 

5040 

17199 

20825 

646 

542 

557 

0 

(1 

4879 

1348 

1176 

25148 

41210 

646 

41 5 

57 4 

129 1 

150 8 

74 1 

43 6 

61 2 

165 7 

219 4 

27 5 

24 9 

212 

22 0 

144 

59 

70 

70 

17 2 

24 2 

9 1 

16 8 

12 2 

114 

160 

127 

240 

19 2 

14 3 

15 6 

48 

11 8 

61 

114 

116 

1 1 

00 

00 

46 4 

45 6 

82 

80 

61 

16 5 

219 

20 00 

32 00 

12 00 

26 00 

2400 

515 

8 21 

4 91 

9 90 

1264 

36 2 

1026 

78 2 

60 1 

52 8 

77 

116 

00 

61 

00 

2154 

217 

22 8 

56 2 

39 2 

$2.1 

29 8 

306 

39 

80 

iOl 6 

269 

2$ 2 

161 1 

201 7 

14 5 

14 8 

190 

69 

52 

II 3 

42 

4 1 

1 1 

09 

- 

35 6 

- 

295 

290 

- 

3 83 

- 

-278 

27 17 
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cent for the previous year. Debt>equity ratio 
has come down drastically from 90 per cent 
in 1992-93 to 59 per cent in 1993-94. 

The major part of the project relating to 
t'ailsfer of technology from MA-COM Inc 
of the US for manufacture of microwave 
components at the Universal Engineering 
unit oftheconqianyatMujesar was completed 
and manufacture has commenced. The 
company has decided to modernise its textile 
aral chemicals tnisiness. For this it is to invest 
nearly Rs 625 crore in the next few years. 

Work attheDigjamandOCM units showed 
progress. During the year 28 high-speed 
Domier/Sulzer looms and other auxiliary 
machines wm added to the two units. The 
company expects a major increase in 
spindleage due to the addition and better 
efficiency and fabric quality. At the Saurashtra 
Chemicals plant a major part of the moder¬ 
nisation progranuiK has been comploed. 
Most of the plant requinng replacement has 
been rebuilt and production has been 
stabilised. Being situa^ in a drought-prone 
area, the company has* planned to install an 
JtO desalination plant based on sea-water 
input. To reduce cost pf production, the 
company has initiated various steps, including 
extension of the thermal power station using 
high-pressure boilers and topping turbines. 
This would not only give the desiied in¬ 
creases in steam and power availability but 
also give substantial reduction in manu- 
facturingcosu,energybeing thesingie largest 
element of cost. 

The company invested Rs 28 lakh in 
RandD activities in 1993-94. Standardi¬ 
sation of process and process variables as 
also design is being attempted. 

COCHIN REnNERIES 

Lower ProGt 

Cochin Refineries, a public sector company, 
has not done well in 1993-94. Net sales 
declined by 5 per cent, operating profit by 
13 per cent and net profit by 21 per cent. 
A 19 per cent decrease in taxation, a 23 per 
cent decrease in depreciation and a 43 per 
cent increase in other income were offset by 
a 99 per cent decrease in non-operating profit 
and a482percent Increase in interest charge. 
The company declared a dividend of 26 per 
cent for the year. Debt-equity ratio has been 
fluctuating, at 43 percent in 1991-92,39 per 
cent in 1992-93 and 56 percoit in IW3-94. 
Sales to total assets ratio declined from 190 
per cent in 1991-92 to 150 per cent in 1992- 
93 and 129 per cent in 1993-94. Sales to 
gross fixed assets ratio also declined from 
237 per cent in 1991-92 to 194 per cent in 
1992-93 and 142 per cent in 1993-94. 

The company had a capacity utilisation of 
1 (%.02 per cent Despite a shutdown of 31.8 
days,itachieved8tecordbirnoverofRs 2,030 
crore. The reduction in profit was mainly due 
to decrease in interest earnings, lower crude 


throughput, smaller profit from thearonuuics 
sector and lower receipts from the Oil Co¬ 
ordination Committee (OCC). 

The company has undertaken technology 
upgradation programmes. The Advanced 
Control Power Optimisation Technology 
(ACPOT) has been implemented in the 
crude, naphtha splitter and naphtha statriliser 
units of the company. The existing promotiim 
control system of boilers, cooling heater 
system, instrument/plant air system and TG 
set were replaced with distributed digital 
control system at a cost of Rs 4 crore. 

Commercial production from the 8,800 tpa 
hydrocarbon solvent projects commenced this 
year. With a financial outlay of Rs 481 crore, 
the project envisages expansion of crude 
refining capacity to 7 mtpa from the existing 
4.5 mtpa. A sulphur recovery unit is being 
set up along with the project for revamping 
existing secondary processing facilities to 
increase capacity from 1 mmtpa to 1.4 
mmtpa, to minimise atmospheric pollution. 
The construction of four tanks for mandatory 
storage of crude, having acapacity of65,000 
cum was completed and commissioned. The 
company proposes to lay an additional crude 
line having 4,000 mt/hr capacity at an 
estimated cost of Rs 90 crore. 

The company invested Rs 19 lakh on 


RandD activities in 1993-94, Activitibi 
such as development of value added |mo- 
ducts from refinery streams, catalytic 
conversion processes like PCC, 'tiiel gas 
desulfarisatitm and crude evaluation studies 
are being undertaken. 

MOrmOLA 

Many Firsts 

Motorola is one of the world’s leading 
providers of wireless communications, 
semiconductors and advanced electronic 
systems and s^ces. Pagers and paging 
infrastructure equipment, two-way radius, 
personal communication systems, cellular 
telephones and systems, semiconductors, 
automotive, defence and aerospace electro¬ 
nics, computers and data communications 
are some of its products. Motorola Asia- 
Pacific Subsenber Paging Division is a 
division of the company. Motorola pionen- 
ed introduction of paging in the US 40 years 
ago. It has the distinction of having many 
firsts, viz, transistonsed pagers, micro¬ 
processor controlled pagers, discrete 
vibrationalertinpagers.alphanumenc iiagers 
and wrist watch pagers. S^s ol the company 
in 1993 exceeded $ 17 billion worldwide. 
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COMMENlARy 


Finandal Restructurii^ at State Levd 

KMadhava lUo 
Dawuri Sobbarao 

The states have a large share of the responsibility to protect the poor 
during the structural transition, on account of the economic and social 
services they are mandated to provide. Bta their ability to meet this 
respmsibility is deeply threatened by the rapid deterioration cf their 
already fragile financial situation. Therefore, if the issue pffirumcial 
restructuring at the state governments ' level is not addressed head on, 
there is danger of the entire reform process getting derailed. 


THREE years down the line, it looks like 
economic teforms have finally reached the 
doorstep of the sute governments. For the 
topical issue these days is the participation 
of the states in the reform process. As if to 
respond to this clarion call, the states have 
embarked on some feverish activity to aid 
export growth. Undoubtedly export promotion 
IS a naiional effort to which the stales must 
(ontnbute Ruttoequatethcentirecconomic 
retorm agenda at the state level to export 
promotion is to miss the point altogether 
What IS. in fact, required of the stales is a 
much deeper and a more vigorous effort at 
financial restructuring in conformity with 
the demands of a market-driven economy. 

As It happens, there is considerable 
discussion, if also sohk action, on financial 
restructuring of the central government. By 
comparison, the debate on restructunng at 
the state government level is a trickle, 
contlncd as it is to occasional analyses in 
the issues of the RR/Rul/errn and news items 
of RBI putting some wayward state on an 
overdraft watch. 

Mature democracies are characterised by 
strong institutions ol mediation and re.straint 
which are woefully absent in our system. 
Our model of democracy not only permits, 
but even encuuiages,irTesponsiblecxpenditurc 
behaviour on the part of the governments 
both at the centre and the Stales. They continue 
to indulge in economic populism with no 
concern for the trade-offs and with no 
accountability for the long-teimaustainability 
thereby endangered. At around 16 per cent 
of GDP in recent years, the strte governments 
collectively have a large share in the country's 
total public expenditure. They have a much 
larger share, though, in the responsibility 
towards protection of the poor during the 
structural transition on account of the 
economic and social services they are 
mandated to provide. The ability of the 
states to meet diis responsibility is, however, 
deeply threatened by the rapid deterioration 
in their already fragile financial 
situations. If the issue of financial 
restructuring at the state governments 
level is not ^dressed head on, there Is 
the danger of the entire reform process 
getting derailed. 


The constitutional mandate on financial 
devolutions from the centre to the states 
being whai it is, the state governments enjoy 
the ‘pn vilege' of makingexpenditure decisions 
largely delinked from a corresponding effort 
at resource mobilisation. The problem is 
exacerbated by the fact that few people 
outside of the finance departments in the 
state governments know the gravity, of the 
situation. State finances, as a subject, have 
not received the attention they warrant from 
public finance experts The little analysis 
that does come out gets obscured in esoteric 
jargon On the other hand, there is an urgent 
need to demystify the state budgets and 
make the alarming trends behind the figures 
transparent and intelligible at a layman level. 

'Phis IS important for several reasons. First, 
it will generate a debate and throw up new 
ideas and approaches. Second, it will show 
up our subsidy regime for what it is. It will 
transpire that if the states aie ha vtug a resource 
crunch, the reason is not subsidies to the 
poor, but the substantially larger and cleverly 
disguised income transfers to the better off 
Third and most important, it will hdp people 
realise how their long-term interests are being 
compromised by populism and hopefully 
build a constituency for a shift from tte 
politics of hand-outs to the politics of growth. 
This essay in financial restructuring at the 
state level is aimed at raising some of the 
brass tracks issues in this regard and 
generating a debate on the new approaches. 
It is necessary to make a caveat here. This 
note should, by no means, betaken as holding 
a brief for financial rectitude' at the centre 
or as an endorsement of the current structure 
of centre-state financial relations. Confined 
as It IS to a critique of the financial 
management of the state governments, the 
idiove issues are beyond the note's scope. 

In order to appreciate the problematique, 
it IS first necessaiy to define the implications 
of the reforms tothe states in a broad economic 
context. Econoniicief(mns,l 9 defmition, imply 
the govemmrait yiekhng to the market. Tne 
role of the government as a consequence, 
undergoes a paradigm shift - from that of 
adominant (Moducer and an intense regulator 
to increasing accent on its responsihilittes 
as a facihlator of economic activity and a 


promoter of welfare. Ttiis would imply 
greater attention to and allocation for 
provision of public goods and merit goods. 
Juxtaposing this agmnst the constitutional 
(hvision of responsiUlities between thecentre 
and the states, one would notice diat provision 
of all public goods, except defence, is with 
the states. Provision of merit goods is the 
exclusive responsibility of the states. The 
reforms thus imply higher expenditure 
commitments fm the states in a variety of 
ways - notably to implement the safety net 
programmes to protect the poor durii^ the 
transition to a structurally adjusted economy, 
10 build and maintain infrastructure and to 
provide quality health care and education, 
die two essential prerequisites if reforms 
have to yield lasting results. 

While tlw ftnaiKi^ responsibilities of the 
states vis-a-vis the centre have increased as 
above consequent on the reform process, 
their access to r^ources has been choked. 
Most directly, budget support to state plans 
has been curtailed even in nominal temu, 
as can be seen from a comparison of the 
RE 1993-94 and BE 1994-9S figures in 
Table I of plan grants and loans from the 
centre to the states. In spite of the relative 
shift in centre-state responsibilities as 
explained above, the centre is transferring 
a smdler share of its resources to the states 
both in gross and net terms (Timie 1), forcing 
the states to look elsewhere for resource 
support Of greater concern is the trend of 
reverse capit^ flows from the states to the 
centre consequent on mounting debt so-vice 
burden (Table 2) - a trend that will intensify 
in the years ahead in view of the trend of 
increaSin^y higher interest rates oi loans from 
the cmitre to the states over the past few years. 

It IS in this context of growing 
responsibilities and shrinking avenues of 
concessional resources that the need for 
financial restructuring at the slate level 
becomes an urgent imperative. As we steer 
towards a market-driven economy, it is of 
vital importance that the state governments 
‘govern’ the markets efficiently. And 
efficiency, simply defined, is to get the best 
value for money. How do the state 
governments go abmt improving the returns 
for the money already sunk and tow do they 
allocate fresh investnmms among intensdy 
competing demands? How do they cut 
expenditure and expand the resource base, 
albeit in ways supportive of market forces 
and competitive impulses? Answers to these 
questions should inform the nature and coniedt 
of financial restiucturing at the state levd. 

To prune expenditure, the state 
governments will have to ‘reinvent* the 
government in many ways. It is scandalous 
that, save for minor variations, the entire tax 
and non-tax revenues ofthe states go to meet 
their ttiU on sdaries,allowances and penuoM. 
In fact, hidden behind the so-called 'plan 
expenditure' of the states (and the oemre) 
is a large component of establishment tost, 
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typically as high os 40 per cent. Almost the 
entim development expmidilure is financed 
by non>plan devolutions and plan assistance 
(loans and grants), including external 
-losistjince from the centre, and market 
borrowing. External assistance, contrary to 
popular perception, is not a grant; it carries 
a cost that is by no means trivial. 

And what is the productivity of this huge 
expenditure on salaries and allowances? We 
have schemes/projects that are fully staffed 
with hardly any funds for implementing the 
schemes themselves. Wehavc hospitals with 
doctors fully paid for but make only 
insignificant allocation for even basic 
medicines. We make allocations for paying 
a huge army of teachers but barely any 
allocation to equip every school with the 
minimum teaching equipment. State 
governments are so preoccupied with ways 
and means management that inquiring into 
the productivity of this huge establishment 
expenditure is seldom on theiragenda. After 
all this flre-fighting on the ways and means 
side, what we get are stale governments 
which bnm with a sense of achievement if 
they manage to meet the salary bill at the 
end of each month! The situation would he 
ludicrous, if it were not so tragic. 

In our model of democracy, which sadly 
fits the bill of being of the employees, by 
the employees and for the employees, the 
case tor ‘downsizing* the workforce is so 
obvious that it hardly needs to be argued. 
A few gfound rulc.s. brutally enforced, should 
yield nch dividends. First, state governments 
should accept I reezing of employment at the 
current levels as an inflexible minimum 
commitment. All new schemes should be 
implemented by redeploying the existing 
staff. After all. as new schemes are taken 
on, old .schemes need to be phased out 
facilitating an ‘adjustment* on the personnel 
front. Surely, there would be a mismatch 
between .supply and demand; but this should 
be managed without adding to .staff strength. 
Low product! vity jobs like those of attentters. 
sweepers, malis should be wasted away. The 
practice of building multiple layers of 
supervisory cadres, in order to ‘maintain 
promotion prospects' .should he given a go 
by Additional staff, to be sanctioned 
extremely selectively, and that too with 
matching saving elsewhere, should only be 
for work at the grass roots level. Twenty per 
cent of the staff should he given the golden 
handshake at each level of proiiHition entirely 
on a formula basis so as to reward competence 
and enforce accountability. 

Most importantly, the principle of indexing 
A wages to prices should he disconlinuod; there 
IS really no justification for protecting a 
small segment of an already privileged 
section against inflation, when the large 
unorganised sector’s deprivation increases 
with each bout of inOation. Besides, in the 
absence of any productivity increase, the 
increments that are built into the scales of 
government employees should themselves 
belreaiedas protectionagaiastinflatian. Where 
is the need or justiftcation for additional 


compensation? To hnplemem a wage freeze 
is admittedly difTicutU but not impossible. 
Others have done it successfully. Consider 
Mexico’s example where the wages of puMic 
sector employees were reduced by as much 
as 40 per cent, and that too in real tarns, 
at the beginning of the reform process. It is 
a tribute to the foresight of our Cmistitution- 
makers that they fenesaw the possiMlity of 
.slates getting irresponsibly prolligatc and 
provided for the contingency of a financial 
emergency, whoi even salaries and allowances 
can be reduced. 

it is a sad comment on our financial 
prudence that the problem today is not how 
to reduce unproductive expenditure but how 
to arrest its runaway acceleration. Even the 
mode.st agenda suggested by the Biju Patnaik 
Committee had to be rolled back in the face 
of vested pressures; but the hard reality is 
that it is the anti-poverty programmes that 
are the victims of this misplaced generosity 
to the hureaucracy. And if the poor arc ncH 
protected, no end of reforms will have any 
justification or legitimacy. Wc will do well 
toremember that an explicit equitydimension 
to the growth pixwess was one of the chid 
characteristics ot the much celebrated Eikst 
Asian miracle. 

In the context of financial restructuring, 
another notion that the governments should 


give up is that Ineremtmtai rosttlts 
obtained through, and only throngh, 
additkmal cash inputs. The presumption 
behind this notion isthat existing inputs are 
being put to optimum use - a presumption 
.10 hollow that it does not even merit fiirtlwr 
discussion. In a bureaucratic value system 
where the clout of an officer is judged by the 
sizeofthe budget allocatkvnandhiscompeicnce 
is judged by the incremental alkKittion that he 
secures, it is difficult Ui promote efficiency 
and productivity. Yet so much can be 
achieved through entirely non-<lash inputs! 

The above arguments and conclusions 
apply mutatis mutandis to state level public 
enterprises (SLPEs) - perhaps with greater 
force and justification. SLP& have escaped 
the criticism that the central PEs have biren 
subjected to. not because they have fulfilled 
their promise any better, but because they 
have also escaped scrutiny. The continued 
and mounting public .seciordi.ssavings, those 
of governments included, have taken a heavy 
toll on state finances. It is disconcerting that 
in this euphoria of privatisation, the state 
governments have not taken even the hesitant 
first .steps in that direction. Just j back-of- 
thc-envelope calculation would reveal (hat 
even a generous VRS would be financially 
and economically hctiei than running loss- 
making units just to protect the employment 
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1990-QI 

1991-92 

1992-91 

1993 94 

1994-95 





(RE) 

(BE) 

1 

2 

1 

4 

5 

6 

A Total receipts of the centre (1+2+1) 

I0X..549 

121,8.50 

no.sw 

157.089 

170,091 

1 Gross tax revenue 

57.576 

67.161 

74,617 

76.750 

87.116 

2 Non-tax revenue 

11.976 

l.5.%l 

20.084 

21.691 

23.342 

.1 Ciqntal receipts 

1K.9U7 

18.528 

.16.178 

58,646 

.59,615 

B Transfer of resources from the 






centre to siaics 

16,992 

40.515 • 

44.144 

50.648 

51.260 

1 .Stales share in central faxes 

14.5.15 

17,197 

20,522 

22.244 

24..194 

2 Non-plan grants 

.1.982 

1.921 

2.613 

2.381 

2.314 

.1 Non-plan loans 

7,6(16 

.5.5.12 

4.728 

5.(X)9 

5.228 

4 Plan grams and loans 

C Gross traaslcrs to states us 

I0.8f)9 

1.1,865’ 

16.481 

21.014 

)9.104 

perccniagc ol centre's toal reccipis^- 

.14 1 

31.2 

33.9 

32 2 

10.1 

D Resourt.es Iroin stales lo centre 

9,827 

10,146 

12.292 

13.770 

1.5.170 

I Loon repayment 

4.651 

.1.781 

4.449 

4.075 

4,24.1 

2 Inieresi payment 

5.174 

6.565 

7.841 

9.695 

11.127 

E Nci iransicis lioin the centre (B-l» 

F Net Iranslers Iroin the centre as 

27.165 

30,169 

12,052 

.36.878 

35.890 

percentage ol its total receipts 

25.0 

24 8 

24 5 

23 5 

21.1 

S(Hinv Central Budget 1994-9.5. 
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1991-92 

1992-93 

1993-94 

1994-95 





(RE) 

(BE) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

A Ixians from the eenne 

14.522 

13,199 

13,269 

14.441 

13,792 

1 Non-plan loans 

7.506 

.5..5.12 

4.72H 

5.(K)9 

.5.228 

2 Plan loons 

6.916 

7.667 

7.541 

9,4.14 

8,-564 

B Payments by slates 

9.827 

I0..346 

12.292 

13.770 

I5..170 

1 Loan repayment 

4,65.1 

.1.781 

4.449 

4.075 

4.243 

2 Interest payment 

C Payments by stales as pereeniage 

5,174 

6..565 

7.843 

9,695 

11.127 

of gross loans ftom the«enire 

67.7 

78,4 

100.2 

95.3 

II 1.4 


Smin r. Central Budget 1904-9.5. 
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«r a few thouMOds Individuai statex may 
be intnbHed ia taking the hntiattve tor tear nl 
the polmcal tall-out, bia chances are itMt a bold 
imttdiive and just a few success cases will 
generate popultir support and the much-needed 
momentum tor a vigorous pn vatisation policy 
The need for state governments' tocus on 
building inliastruclure is now axiomatic In 
the context of tinancial restructuring and 
towards improving the elticiency ot capital 
investment infrastructure development has 
to shift gear tn two important directions 
I'lrst It IS transparently evident that 
maintaining an existing asset gives a much 
heller value lor a rupee spent than would 
building a new protec l And yet our inverted 
priority in favour of new projects is so intense 
that we do not even reckon with the alternative 
uses tor the rupee Such is the political and 
bureaucratic appeal ot new projects Second 
and again despite its populist appeal we 
must shun the costly practice ol spreading 
resource s thinly on too many projects and 
multiplying inctticicncics manitold 
Who pays lor the inlnistructuic ’ Not the 
iixpayers because as wc noted earlier all 
the ttixes go to pay the salaiies and allow inccs 
ol employees Intrasiiucturc building is 
financed by boimwing and the dchihuidcn 
ol some state goveinments has alicady 
rc iched unsustainable levels Not only then 
iise il deticils hut even (he primary dctieits 
ol slate governments have been on the 
increase* We torget the simple lule in debt 
Imimcd inlrastrueture which is (hat (he 
isset must yield i retuin highei than the 
inicrcst r Ue on the debt Most assets tail this 
u \i heiause the usei chaigiseolleetcdaie 
either nominal oi ml 
An even more important question is who 
uses ihe intrasiructurc' It is Ihc farmer with 
a marketable surplus and nut the subsistene c 
t irmcr who needs a road It is the landed 
farmer md not the landless labour who 
henctiis from subsidised irrigation and 
powci In tact our regime of subsidies is 
SI indulousnol bccauseol thcsi/cot subsidies 
to Ihc pcNir perhaps not even because ot the 
Ic ikagc in their delivery systems It is 
scandalous because ol Ihc si/c ol subsidies 
that go to Ihc bctter-ol I and that too without 
any transparency, lor these implicit subsidies 
aic hidden away in some budget documents, 
while the explicit subsidies to the poor are 
Haunted it only to establish the government’s 
politically correctcredcntials 1 axaiion and 
public expenditure arc supposed toconstiiute 
a composite vehicle tor income transfers 
hut the state governments tinancial 
imcrmcdialion. ovci the years has become 
so totally icgrcssi VC that the income transfers 
arc marginal tf at all 
It IS some copntort that the quantum of 
subsidies in the power sector has become 
a matter ot debate tn recent times thanks 
to the World Bank conditionalities But what 
about irrigation subsidies ’ How many know 
that the imgation levies are less than 15 per 
cent of the amonisqd cost'’ indeed the actual 
collections areeveg smaller Thetoialumount 


collected does not even meet the wi^e bill 
of the staff employed tor maintenance, let 
alone the cost ot maintenance in almost 
every state.thcimgationand powcrsubsidics 
together would be several times larger than 
the total outlays on Ihe alHrmative action 
programmes tor the poor, including the 
subsidy on the PDS Even in Andhra Pradesh, 
which has by lar the largest subsidy on PDS 
the total PDS subsidy is less than halt the 
subsidy on imgaiion and power 
Yet in a show ot bra/en perversity when 
we have to roll back expenditure to reduce 
our deticils to man<igeahlc levels we only 
think of culling the subsidies going to the 
have nois not touching the largesse going 
to the want mores Fhcrc is much validity 
in the assertion that our affirmative action 
programmes have been victims ot 
mistargetmg Typically these programmes 
are conceived and designed with a clearly 
identified taiget group in view But the 
beneficiary gioup expands very soon to 
include the undeserving croups as well 
under pressure ol sectarian interests The 
programme then snowballs into a maior 
expenditure commitment and becomes a 
prime target tor assault in an expenditure 
culling exercise While the parasites 
continue Ihcir paiasitical activity through 
some other programme the original target 
group gets left behind improving the 
targeting ot the subsidies as the World 
Bank lells us to do docs not mean si/tng 
down Ihc anti poverty programmes it 
means eliminating the undescivmg Irom 
(he tdigci gioup cutting hidden subsidies 
and rcc< venng user charges 
User charges nomattci how cost-related 
aic not going to hail out slate governments 
from ihcir dire financial straits As is well 
known fiscal .idjustmcnt has to come from 
both expenditure cuts as well as increase in 
revenues On the issue ol expanding revenues 
raising the tax rates is a straightforward 
option - hut a faulty one Raising lates 
beyond an optimal point will actually result 
in lowci tax realisation a la infer The only 
sustainable solution in the medium to long 
•erm is to widen the tax base 
The lirsttask in tax reform is not to impose 
new levies hut to plug the leakage The 
leakage in sales tax, the imiin revenue source 
of states as a result ot the present single 
point system ol taxation has been ihc subject 
matter ot much erudite deh<uc Also the 
states have been waging fierce rate wars 
- to reduce sales tax rales below those of 
the neighbouring states, in an effort to direct 
trade inward TTiere is also the continuing 
game ol states vying with each other in 
giving lax incentives to attract industry This 
IS so self-csidcntly a rero-sum game that 
even the Confederation pf Indian Industry, 
whose members are among the tntend^ 
bcnericiaries of this competitive incentive 
regimes has gone on record to say that the 
indusirv would gam more it the states diverted 
Ihc income foregone on incentives for 
buildin^mamtiiming infrastructure 


On the issue of tax reform the agenda 
should focuson (I)common understanding on 
the tax rates at the state borders tn minimise, 
it not ehminate. the tax burden to optimise the 
advantages ot a common market (ti) 
harmonisation of tax rates among states with 
an agreement on floor rates ul tax on all 
mafor items (iii) discontinuance ot tax 
iiKcmivesanddi verting the addittonai resources 
so generated for bulling infrastructure (iv) 
making the tax structures simple and 
transparent and (v) introduction ol Value 
Added Tax (VAT) on an agreed time table 
Economic retorms as we noted earlier 
imply the state yielding to the market But 
in the euphoria ot market dtiven aonomic 
management it should not he forgotten that 
market failure is axiomatic in some areas 
There are no markets for example lor 
primary education No markets tor that 
matter for primary health care female 
literacy or tor family planning Markets tail 
in respect ot these ment goods because there 
IS a divergence between inuividual and 
societal cost benefit calculus II would be 
irresponsible on the part ot state government •. 
to leavc these cruc lal sectors to market forces 
It will be acostly and dangerous mistaketoo 
Admittedly the results of these pursuit > will 
not be high pmlilc They may also not appear 
within the time-span oi one government 
However tliese pursuits should be dnven 
not by political interest butbyourenhgittened 
sell interest - collectively as a nation 
As we emphasise some sectors/ 
programmes it is necessary to de-emphasise 
some othei sectors It everything is piionty. 
nothing IS priority a dangerous pitfall loo 
commonplace is cHtr situation II certain 
sectors need to he accorded pnonly, the 
states should necessarily shed their burden 
elsewhere In laci a tong list can he drawn 
up ot activities/seciors that the stale 
governments should shed in lavour ot the 
markets An example would be higher 
education there is simply no reason why 
state governments should subsidise this 
sector Arguably an important reason lor 
the deterioration in higher education is the 
total linancial support ot state governments 
locolleges and universities which has stilled 
their initiative and quest tor quality 
As wc conclude the last but possibly the 
most important item on the agenda tor the 
states IS to protect the poor Even if they arc 
already well known it is worth emphasising 
two points First it is the poor who bear a 
disproportionately large share oi the buiden 
dunng the transition to a structurally adjusted 
economy Second unless we emphasise 
expliatly the equity dimension ol out retnrm 
agenda, the sustainability ot the reform process 
itscll IS likely to be impenlied Our recoid ot 
poverty ^ieviationbeingwhalitis emreoneem 
at the minitmon, should be not how to make 
the poor less pooi, but how tn stop the poor 
from becoming poorer It will be scandalrais, 
if also tragic lo shift to a market-dnven 
economy leaving 20 per cent ot our people 
operating totally outside the market system 
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Lurdiing to flie Ri^t? 

Karnataka and the BJP 

JwidciNair 

4 

The most opHnUstk way in which the BJP success in Karnataka may be 
read is as a stabilisation of the electoral prospects cf the party in the 
state. In fact, the prospects of further expansion of the BJP fease in the 
state are by no means exhausted. 


ANALYSES of the rout of the Congress 
in the two southern statesof Andhra Pradesh 
and Karnataka have been somewhat 
overwhelmed by the scale of the TDP 
victory. It may Iw quite a while before we 
develop a more complex understanding of 
what has happened in Andhra Pradesh. 
Meanwhile, even the slickest of analyses 
have negotiated the Karnataka results with 
a few perfunctory remarks or with total 
silence. Clearly, the Karnataka results are 
less easily reduced to the enduring 
attractions of cheap rice, and may be an 
indication of the multiplicity of issues that 
have been considered by the electorate. 

While feeling optimistic about the change 
of guard in Karnataka, the creditable BJP 
win of 40 seats (up from a mere three in 
1989) is cause for considerable discomfort 
The most optimistic way in which the BJP 
success may be read is as a stabilisation of 
the elector^ prospects of the party in the 
state. After all, the BJP had led in 58 assembly 
segmenu in the 1991 Lok Sabha elections 
and managed to win only 40 seats this time. 
But, for one, the Karnataka electorate has 
always maintained a distinction between the 
assembly and the parliamentary polls, so the 
fortunes of a party on one register do not 
easily translate into gains on the other. 
Second, the BJP wins in some s^ments 
have occurred despite, rather than because, 
of the fragmented natureofthechoices before 
the electorate, and by that count are 
significant; elsewhere, however, even the 
plurality of candidates has not saved BJP 
candidates from losingtheir deposits. Where 
they have won, then, the BJP’s ideological 
appeal cannot be minimised. 

Events of the past two years in Karnataka, 
particularly the prolonged Bhatkal riots, 
the Hubli incidents, and the anti-Urdu 
agitation have pointed to a consolidation 
of the ideology of the Hindu right beyond 
the confines of the party. Even so, the party 
took no chances, and has campaigned 
long and hard for this election, where it 
contested 2i3 of224 constituencies, using 
a formidable phalanx of national leaders, 
from L K Advani and A B Vajpayee to 
Vijaya Raje Scindia Yet, despite an audio 
visual campaign that emphasised the 
sacrifice of six 'patriots’ in the police firing 
in Hubli in August 1994, the success of Ott 


BJP has demonstrated its ability to adopt 
a variety of local issues and co-opt local 
sentiments. In the Dakshina Kannada and 
Uttara Kannada districts, the party has been 
able to convert long-standing grass roots 
support into creditable electoral wins, after 
many setbacks. The seven wins here include 
an SC seat in Sullia (won by a margin of 
over 1S,0(X) votes) and the working class 
Ulial seat. In five other seats, the party has 
run second. This is the region that represented 
Karnataka at Ayodh)a in 1992; in August 
1994, kar sevaks from here were among the 
most willing to ‘protect’ the national flag at 
Hubli, and have been active there for three 
years. The BJP candidate at Bhatkal, 
CTiittaranjan, has won with a comfortable 
margin of over 22.000 votes. Bhatkal. a 
medieval port, with a large and unusually 
dominant Muslim community, was the site 
of a senes of devastating communal riots in 
1993; the Hi ndu Jagran Vedike has been very 
active in mobilising the Hindu community 
against the dominance of Muslims there. 
Testimonies before the commission of 
enquiry into the Bhatkal nots, which is 
currently under way, clearly point to a 
polarisation of the people of the area on 
distinctly religious lines, from which even 
members of the local bureaucracy are not 
exempt. The right wing cadres in these 
districts have also been brisk in their support 
of popular environmental issues, particularly 
tjie anti-Kaiga movement, for which 
Shivarama Karanth has sometimes given the 
lead. 

In the Kodagu region, the BJP made a 
clean sweep of Madikeri, Virajpet and 
Som warpet, and perhaps not surprisingly. In 
the imniediate aflotnath of fiecembi^ 6, 

1992, there was perhaps no single community 
which declared its dMp-seated antagonism, 
en bloc, towards Muslim community as the 
Kodavas. There was almost unanimous 
agreement among the membersofthe planter 
community that the humiliation following 
the demolition was ‘well-deserved’. The 
causes for this resentment are many, and 
thoroughly contemporary, although a 
respectable ancestry for such antagonism 
has been produced in the alleged ‘excesses’ 
of Tipu Sultan in the 18th century. 
(Meanwhile, the Kodavas conveniently 
forget that tlwir saviours, die British, once 


more'reioued’ th«niniheett1y i9thMBWry, 
this time from die alleged ‘excesses’of 48^ 
own king!) The resentmait against Mai^a 
labourers has been building for long, 
accentuated in the recent past by the modest 
economic successes of Muslims of the 
region as small cofree planters themselves. 
The boom in the market for cofree earlier *t 
this year following the Brazilian frost aftor 
all benefited small planters in Karnaudui 
much more dramatiesdiy than the larger 
ones. Thus Kodagu, which perhaps more 
than any other region has reason to fee) 
grateful fbr the new economic policies 
ironically expresses regret for one of its 
effects! 

In several urban areas of central and south 
Karnataka, the BJP has consolidated its gains 
in predictable ways. In Bangalore, die party 
won three seats and ran second in three 
others including in the predominantly 
Muslim Shivajinagar constituency. Hubli 
rural, (a misnomer since it includes parts of ^ 
the city, notably Deshpandenagar where the | 
police firing in August 1994 took place) has | 
been won by a margin of 15,974 votes, i 
despite a record 30 candidates in the fray , 
including the son of Janata Dal president S 
R Bommai. Dharwad and Hubli urban have 
also been won by ihe BJP. Similarly, in 
Tumkur the BJP has won as the result of 
long-standing support, it was one of the few 
towns which witnessed a successful bandh 
following the anti-Uidu agitation in 
Bangalore 

Although the BJP tried to choose Us 
candidates carefully, especially in places 
like Surathka), the party did not remain 
sternly aloof from the temptation of making 
some easy wins by involving those with 
a long-established political career such as 
H N Nanje Gowda and Jeevaraj Alva. T'his 
has ambiguous potential as the case of 
Srikantadatta Wadeyar has already 
demonstrated. While the victory of H N 
Nanje Gowda was enabled by his new 
affiliation in the conservative and upper 
caste Basavangudi constituency, (from which 
Hegde withdrew his nomination), Jeevarty 
Alva’s narrow win was more clearly on his 
own strength. However Alva’s opportunistic 
ways are incurable and the unseemly way 
in which his supporters bphaved at the time 
ofhis induction into the party was unnerving 
even to the commanders of goon squads. His 
declaration in private to a television crew 
that he wants to ‘corrupt’ the party from 
within may. if taken literally, be a sign of 
hope for sil anti-BJP forces. 

Shiraoga district, long associated with a 
progressive literary culture, uid the site of 
one of the first socialist peasant move¬ 
ments in post-independence Karnataka, 
seems to have made $|^ace for the Hindu 
right. The BJP National General Secretaiy 
Yediyurappa's impressive performance in 
Shikaripur, bettering his own record by 
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over 28,000 votes, is a cUsquiethig sign. 
The state pany leader Eswareppa’s win in 
Shimoga city speaks of further consoti* 
dation of its gains, impressive since the 
Karnataka Congress Party's leader, 
Bangarappa. claims a wide following in the 
dist^. 

The importance of the BJP success is 
undermined by the fact that it has made little 
headway in rural Karnataka particularly in 
the drier distncts of the north. It has mure 
or less completely lost any claims on the 
Muslim vote. Nor has it been able to shake 
oil Its image as a party that represents 
upper caste interests: despite the fart that 
the dalit vote, for instance was sought by 
the Congress, Janata Dal, KCP and the 
latest entrant on the electoral scene, the 
BSP, the BiP has made very little progress 
in that segment Where it has won the BJP 
has won with creditable margins, but 
where it has lost, it has most often come 
in a poor third, and in many cases even lost 
Its dc|Hisit. 

However, the prospects lor the further 
expansion of the BJP base in Karnataka are 
by no means exhausted. In part, this is a 
result ot the party’s ability to make itself 
indistinguishable from the parties such as 
the Congress and the Janata Dai on some 
local issues, thus its stand on reservations 
in Karnataka would not be substantially 
different At the same lime, the complete 
failure of the groups on the left to 
consolidate gives the BJP a Firm boost Tlie 
official left has never been very strong in 
Karnataka, but even the cultural politics of 
the left, at one lime vibrant, today remains 
dctianlly dull, especially after the quiet 
exist of Samudaya The Dahl Sangarsh 
Samiti, which posed serious social, cultural 
and political challenges at the village level 
in the past 20 years, and had never aspired 
10 electoral gams, has lately reincarnated 
Itself at the BSP. under the leadership oi 
A K Subbatah, who has been in every 
political formation in Karnataka, and nol 
surprisingly, lost the election in Kodagu. 
The BSP's performance was dismal, and 
may not improve given that the major 
political players ut the stale have paid 
nearscrupulous attention to backward caste 
and dalil segments, though not always in 
de.sirable ways. The Karnataka Rajya Raitha 
Sangha, similarly, has failed to make an 
impression in these elections. No credible 
left alliance has therefore emerged despite 
the fact that several candidates were chosen 
to represent a labour alliance, including the 
official left party unions and the INTUC 
Indeed. Suryanaryana Rao. a veteran 
CPI<M) leader and leader of the CITU lost 
in Bangalore to a relatively unknown 
AIADMK candidate. 

The BJP has learnt that determined 
campaigning has paid off, and will get a 
fresh lease of life, denied it in the north, 


by being the leader of the opposition. It 
is impoftant to note that (he BJP has bettered 
its performance since the last time it had 
a sizeable presence in the assembly, when 
It rode piggy back on the Janata Da! in 
1983. Clearly, the Janata Dal leadership in 


EVER since the first generafr elections oi 
1952, other than tor six years of Janata rule 
during 1983-89, the Congress Party has 
ruled Karnataka The general impression 
IS that (he electorate in Karnataka is pro- 
Congress Even in the post-emergency 
elections the people of Karnataka did stand 
solidly behind the Congress The vanous 
lorecasts had predicted a 'narrow' Congress 
victory or a hung assembly with the 
Congress Party securing the largest number 
ot seals. However, when the results were 
out there was shock and surpnse in Congress 
circles both in the centre and the state The 
Congress was relegated to third place after 
the BJP with a mere 35 seats 
Why did the Congress suffer a setback’’ 
There is no doubi that the voters were 
disillusioned with the Congress Party. The 
manifesto of the party bad promised 
political stability if vot^ back to power. 
The promise acted as a joke in the context 
where the party's five-year tenure was 
shared by three chief ministers. The party 
had 179 members in the dissolved house 
of 225. In more than one sense the party's 
.strength became its weakness. Right from 
day one the party was dogged by dissidence 
even leading to a brief spell of president’s 
rale dunng the term of Veerendra Patil, the 
first CM of the term. Bangarappa’s two- 
year rule was characterised by charges of 
corruption and open rebellion by his own 
ministers. The situation did not change 
with Veerappa Moily. He had to devote 
much of bis time towards quelling 
dissidence The voters couM not be fooled 
about the stability 'mantra*. Of course 
Congress spokesiqen contended that 
stability for the Congress meant 
continuuion of the basic policies and 
programmesdespiiefirequent change of those 
holding reins of power- However people 
were not to be taken for a ride by such 
explanations. 


Karnataka, in oeder to make a substantial 
difference to the politics of Hindutva, will 
have to forge an imaginative programme 
of action, distinguishing itself not only 
from Its predeces.sor but from its erstwhile 
ally. 


The other factors responsible for the defeat 
of the Congress were the alienation of the 
major communities in the slate. Moily 
goveniment’s approach to reservation had 
alienated the forward castes. Initially 
reservation was hiked tram 68 per cent to 
73 per cent. Later to woo the backward 
classes to the party reservation was further 
raised to 80 per cent The anti-capitabon 
policy had angered the Lingayats and 
Vokkaligas, the two dominant groups- 
politically and economically - who own 
most of the private colleges. The Muslims 
were hurt by the party’s handling of Ram 
Janmabhoomi-Babrimasjidcontroversy The 
Urdu telecast alter the announcement of 
elections meant to woo the Muslims backfired 
and went against the Congress. After 
Ayodhya the Muilims of the state felt quite 
insecure with violence against them in places 
like Mysore, Mangalore, Bhadravati, 
Bangalore. Ramnagaram, etc. The SCs and 
STs were equally alienated. There were caste 
atrocities on them in Badanavalu, Ummatur, 
Mysore, Raichur and vanous other places. 
The state could not protect them. With the 
alienation of all m^or groups, the Congress 
could not expect to win the elections. 

These were not the only problems the 
Congress was facing, in the choice of 
candidates there was dissatisfaction. Union 
minister Shankaranand, Jaffer Sharief, 
Margaret Alva. Baswarajeshwari mul local 
leaders like Moily and Krishna had their 
own list of candi^tes. Each one tried to 
cut short the others* lists. Officiid Con^s 
candidate bad to face severe opposition 
from rebel candidates in al least 40 
constituencies. Hie tarnished image of the 
candidates in the official list gave an 
impressitm that the party was not keen on 
redeeming its image as acorrapt party. The 
defeat was also due to the party*s failure 
in eflet^lQg large-scale dianges in the list 
of party candidate*. 


Karnataka Assembly Elections: 
An Overview 

Ambrose IHnto 


An analysis of the Karnataka election results brings out that a number 
of purely political factors significantly affected the outcome. The quality 
of leadership, leadership choices, ideology of the party, dominant 
political institutions, the party system and legislature-executive relations 
played an important role in tlie Congress Party’s defeat. 
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Over 16 mmiHtetsol the Veerappa Moily 
team including deputy chief minister 
S M Krishna lost their seats Prominent 
among the defeated were public works 
minisici K M Ranganath, higher education 
minister S M Yahya. home minister 
Chowda Reddy, small scale minister 
A M Hindasgiri, minister loi law and 
parliamentary attairs B D’Sou/a, Ramesh. 
etc From an unprccc-dented tour tilths 
majonty in the 1989 elections the party has 
been marginalised 

Why did the electorate choose the Janata 
DaP People could not choose the BJP No 
doubt with 40 seals the BJP had emerged 
as the mam opposition But the party is yet 
to make deep inroads into Karnataka With 
Its communal outlook it is still an urban 
party oi the upper castes businessmen and 
traders The party did well in urban areas 
like Mysore Kodagu Dakshina Kannada 
Dharwad, Shimoga and Bangalore But its 
performance does not bear favourable 
comparison with that of the 1991 Lok Sabha 
elections when it garnered 28 per cent of 
the votes polled Though from loui 
seats in the last assembly to 40 seats is a 
10 told jump the toal votes polled by the 
party is just around 21 per cent The party 
expected to do bettei but has come to 
realise that emotive issues like Idgah and 
Urdu telecast have limited use and cannot 
bring votes 

The Karnataka Congress Parly of 
Bangarappa with a corrupt image did not 
appeal to the voters either Taking a leaf 
from the book of 1 eiugu superstar N T Rama 
Ran who rode to power on the crest of the 
wavecreated around ihc bruised self-respect 
of Andhras Bangarappa in the party 
manifesto spoke about icsioiing the self 
respect of Kannadigas The party won a 
mere 10 scats Bangarappa himself being 
defeated in one of the two constituencies he 
contested In the majority of the 
constituencies the KCP s performance was 
miserable it secuiing hardly a couple of 
hundred votes 

The splitting of the Janata Dal into Janata 
Party and Samajwadi Jan.ita Patty had cost 
the Dal nearly 76 seats in 1989 elections 
It they had combined Ihc ID would have 
got lOS scats III the elections of 1989 
Instead Janai i DaU won 25 scats and 
Samaiwadi Janata Party just four Unity 
was the weapon with which JD won the 
elections Fhe efforts of the Dal 
leaders - Ramaknshna Hcgdc Deve 
Gowda and Bommai - to project an inuge 
of unity during the pre-election touis and 
sustained eftoit dunng the final phase of 
the election paid rich dividends 

The dominant caste groups being 
alienated from the ( ongress Lingayats 
and Vokkaligas supported Janata Dal In 
a substantial manner the minorities too 
favoured the party Ramaknshna Hegde's 


charism influenced the forward community 
to vote tor the Dai The BJP cut more into 
Congress votes than into the Janata Dal 
votes in Its areas of influence 
Public dissatisfaction was the prime cause 
of the oustet of Congiess from power The 
leadershipot the paity had failed to translate 
into action its ideological commitments 
Corruption was rampant All through the 
communal nots and atrocities on SCs/Sl s 
the police fotcc acted in a partisan manner 
During violence leaders assigned to protect 
the people became partners in heinous crimes 
The constant bickering among leaders 
affetted the administration Issues like 
corruption detenorating law and ordci 
situation and rising prices decided for most 
people whom they should vole T he Congiess 
slogans of market economy liberalisation 
and globalisation in tact took away votes 
from the C ongress 1 here is little doubt that 
Janata Dal won the election mainly on the 
basis of a negative vote against Congiess 
An analysis of the Karnataka elections 
highlights the fast that a number of purely 
political variables affect elections In 
Karnataka it is the quality of leadership 
leadership choices Ihc ideology of ihep4Uiy 
the dominant political institutions the party 
system and legislative executive rilations 
which biought down the Congress 
government llic Icadciship was imposed 
on the stale lor cxtiancous reasons Both 
Bangarappa and Moilv were made CMs 
because of their caste and not merit Ihc 
party ideology remained on paper instead 
of rolling back prices as promised in the 
1989 manifesto there was high iiinalion 
The socialist principles were converted into 
capitalism with the opening of thec'conuniv 
The paity lacked a democratic spun 
Dissident activity hiouglu about conflicts in 


Jegislatlve-execuiivereialions Thecofflfhon 
man was affected 

'nieelectorate has maluied with education 
A greater number of cash's and t lasses have 
been assertmg for a portion of the cake ot 
development When groups are denied a pan 
in the economic and political processes, ^ey 
automatically opt out from a party in th^ 
hope ol gaining a better deal in the olhci 
party With no tall claims the JD had promised 
an eftcciivc government The two spells m 
office had left the party relatively chastened 
The electorate was quick to peiceive it The 
final outcome was a mcxkery of all the 
scholarly analysis ot the psephologists The 
electorate brought the Janata Dai into power 
a centrist secular parly with a hope ot 
pioviding stability 

One thing that stands out cleatly in the 
elections m Kamat,ika is that people have 
no long term allegiance to political parties 
They are willing to vote out a party when 
the rulers arc met lecii ve TheCongress whic If 
had benefited from the inepi Janaia Dal rule 
in 1989 has now paid a heavy piicc for tlu 
same fault The defeat of the stalw ai ts ot the 
party was a mani testation of the people v 
anger and disgust at ihc unending miern il 
squabbles and posset struggle 

The response ol the electoi.iic w, s not m 
emotional one People have become critic il 
Ihc goseniment has to be positive anil 
dynamic Tlu. image ot p.issiviiv his to be 
shed I he dahacic has also exposed the 
oiganivitinnal wcakm ss ol the ( omnessfli 
llic paity will have ui pay attention in 
discipline and order 

The participation ot Ihc clecior.itc w,utlu. 
highest this ,imc Ihc Scsh,m clleci twi 
played Its pait Money and muscle jkiwci 
did not play a ma)oi tolc m election results 
Votes were not bought and sold o|>enly f or 
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thcliiM l^iandidaies wereonltxH meeting 
Iht' vinurs The <l<Kir>t<Hdo(ir campaign 
pruvided a pntitical education to citi/cns 
rhey became more consciouh ol issues and 
problems One thing clearly stands out- 
peoplc are no moic willing to tolerate parties 
with promises What they need is 


ARUNACHAL PRADESH 


11 K'KfcD away in the jicriphery ol India s 
noith east lies the land ul the rising sun 
Atunai lial Pradesh is inhabited by no less 
th.in 110 tnbal groups loialling a mere 10 
lakh people These tribes which exisi at 
various k vcisol social cultural development 
luaclise both ludiincntary shilling 
igiicultuial methods along with settled 
agi u 11 ll Ul e and arc* ensL one ed I n an cc onon i> 
which IS neai toially agiicullural and largc'ly 
lotesi lesouicr dependeni Aiunachal is 
also a slate yet unat IccU d by insurge nc v and 
sccc'ssionist leiidencies in stark coniiasl lo 
Ihe rest ol the iionh eastern stales where 
|xaic IS maintained moic oltcn than not by 
(xiwer Irom Ihe proveibial banc I ol ihc gun 
\ et rec cut ck vclopmenis point oininouslv to 
conditions being tenuous m the slate 
consideied an island <>l pe.icc Arunachal 
Pradesh has lecc nils conic into the limelight 
with the ( haknia lelugeis issue Ihc 
( haknias relugcc’s in Aruniclial Pradesh 
since 1964 wciescrvc*da Qiiil Arunachal 
notice by the All Aiun ic hal Piadesh Students 
t'liion (AAPSIl) to c(uil Ihc slate by 
September ^0 this scat 
It all started with a scvmingly innocuous 
Icitei Iroin the niimsiei ol stale lot home 
PMSayeed on July 7 addiessed to Nyodak 
Yonggam a Rajya Sabha mcmbei from 
Arunuchal Pradesh in response to the letter s 
query in die Rajya Sahh ion June 27 regarding 
the repatriation of C'hakma Haiong. Tibetan 
and Yohin refugees Irom the state Sayced 
nieniioncd Ihc ccniie’s decision lo consider 
ilie granting ol citi/cnship status to Chukma 
and Hajong rctugecs in the light of the 
Indira Gandhi-Mu|ih pact ot 1972 
Accoiding lo the centre, the Chakma. Hajong 
and Tibetan rclugees had been settled in 
Arunachal Pradesh in consultation with the 
then North Eastern Frontier Agency (NBFA) 
administration Further, under the Indira- 
Mujib pact It had been decided that Chakma 
and Htgongrelugees who entered India prior 
to Mardi 25,1971 would be considered tor 


perlormance and development Will the 
Janata Dal be able to provide ilic aspiiaiions 
placed on the party by the electorate I he 
people ol Ihc state will have to wait and sec 
The party knows the consequence ol non- 
pet lormanccand hence h.is begun its mmngs 
with caution and tact 


Indianciti/cnship while the Tibetan refugees 
who came lo India around the time ot the 
High! ot Ihc Dalai 1 amain l95SandChinese 
occup.iUonol Tibet in 1959 wwild be allowed 
to sUiy in India solely as refugees with no 
claim to cili/cnship rights 

The home minister s IcUcr served as Ihe 
Igniting spark lo AAPStJ senitmcnts which 
h.id alicady been ptovoked when during 
ihc'ir Delhi ('halo programme m May 1994 
to show then rescninx'ni overretugres settled 
III Arunac hal Pradesh (hey had been denied 
audiences with ihc prime miniMcr and the 
home mimslcr On August I this year less 
ih.iii.i month allct the home minister sletter 
the AAPSl' served notice lo Chakmas 
H.i)ongs Fihctans Bangladcshis.indNcpalis 
to quit Ihe stale by Scptcmbci 50 tailing 
which direct action was threatened 
Although It was too early lor Ihc movement 
to have gained mass support Irom 
Anmachalcc scKiciy and non-Arunachalce 
imitans working ortemporaniy scttlcdthere 
Ihc AAPSU has been able lo mobilise 
considerable support The National Students 
linion ol India and ihc local chambers ol 
commerce the latter dominated by non 
Aiunachalecs promptly voiced their protest 
ag.iinst (he centre s decision to grant 
cili/cnship status to Chakma rclugees 
.Significantly the Gegong Apang ministry 
has supported the AAPSU and several 
ministers addressed the large public rallies 
organised by the AAPSU dunng September 
at MiaoinChanglangdistrictandat llanagar. 
the state capital The support is a 
symbiotic ally beneficial one since the sutc 
government has passed lour resolutions since 
1977 demamimg deportation ot refugees 
and hopes to achieve a positive result this 
time Recently the state administration 
withdrew basic tacilities like ration cards 
and trade permits hitbeno made available to 
the refugees, overtly making its stand clear 
The Qiakmas are tnbal people ot erst¬ 
while East Bengal The Bntish government 


recognising their distinciticss lioin the rest 
ol Ihc population crcMicd the ('hillagong 
Hill Fiad (C’HT) as an auiominioiis atca 
exclusively lor the Chakmas coveting an 
areaotS.095 square miles Thc'( hiiiagong 
HiH Tract Resolution of 19(K) restricted the 
setilement of non-tribals peiinancntly m 
(he CHT and pievcnled puichasc ot fund 
ftom tnbal people much like ihc existing 
scenario in several tribal regions ot India 
Further the rcsoluiion of 1901) sought u> 
protect politico economic social and 
religious rights ol the ('hakmas Alter 
independence the CHT went lo Pakistan 
and the Pakistan governmeni sought to 
redistribute the Buddhist Ch. kuiuc bv 
populating the area with Muslims md 
resettling Ihe Chakmas m piou c ic*d areas 
citcciively to convert the Chakmas into a 
minority in the ( HT Ihc militant Sh.mti 
Bahini resisted this polity and the religious 
persccuiion that lollowcd and guemtia 
wailarc was waged with the Pakistani 
ircKips Ethnic riots in 1961 aloimwith he 
intolerant government policy saw sonn 
bO.tKX) Chakmas flee to India and Runaa 
From this stream ot migrants about 20 (MX) 
refugees were settlexi in NET A by the Indian 
government in 1964 The influx continued 
even after 1964 into Tripura Mi/oram and 
Arunachal Pradesh 

Ihc refugees settled in Arunachal were 
IcKaicd mainly in Bordumsa Viioynagar, 
Diyun and Miao circles ol C'haiiglang 
disliict Thiough natural growth and 
sporadic intiltralion the Chakma population 
has grown tiom 20.000 m 1964 to an 
estimated 1,10 000 at present of which 
60 (KX) are in Changlang district alone, 
according to AAPSU estimates (although 
this IS at variance with the otliciat tigure) 
The demographic c onsequentes ot one lakh 
refugees on a slate having a total population 
ol some to lakhs is indeed enough to make 
an issue ot things It would amount to a 
ratio ot roughly I K il non-Arunachalce 
Indians are lett out from the 10 lakh tigure 
The political clout ot an eighth ol the 
slate s population if they are given 
cili/cnship nghts and consequently nghts 
of franchise would be considerable more 
so since (he Chakmas arc geographically 
concentrated in the Changlang area 

The Arunachalees have a small economic 
cake in a highly stratified society and the 
AAPSU sees a diminishing economic slice 
tortbe indigenous population TheChakmas, 
like refugees elsewhere lend to be hard¬ 
working and occupy a dominant position in 
important towns like Miao in Changlang 
initially in 1964 the Chakma refugees were 
allotted a lixed area lot their homesteads 
and cultivation Gradually their numbers 
spilled over into adjacent lands belonging 
to indigenous tnbals In Miao subdivision 
a committee constituted by Iho state 
governmeni found an area ol some It72 


Tension over Chakma Issue 

Anup Saikiai 


Unlike the other north-eastern states. Arunathal Pradesh has so far 
been unaffeitedhy msur^eiu\ and secessionist movements, hut lecent 
developments ovei the issue of Chakma refugees have been ominous 
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hectares encroached qpon by 788 families. 
Ute report further noted that the encroachers 
were indulging in criminal and illegal 
actitdties. The Qtakmasarecoveitly engaged 
in illegal timber business in Changlang and 
Its neighbouring Lohit drstrict. The migrants 
from the CHT are also skilled in the art of 
making country-made guns and pistols and 
have carved out enclaves in Lohit and 
Chan^ang districts where such is their clout 
that local Arunachalees fear to enter. While 
the fear of loss of identity in their own 
homelands as a result of the demographic 
change is not unfounded, the .economic, 
social and political fall-out also has not been 
inconsiderable. Yet at the heart of the matter 
lies the issue of citizenship nghts. Which 
is precisely why the present AAPSU 
movement is targeted against the Chakmas 
and not so much the other groups which are 
not insubstantial, viz. the Nep^is (55,000), 
Tibetan^ (45,(X)0), Bangladeshi Muslims 
(35,000) and Yobins (8,0(X)). Incidentally, ^ 
the Yobins are a small Arunachalee tnbe and 
their inclusion in the ‘quit list' was purely 
an error. 

In recent weeks, faced with the deadline, 
over 2,000 Chakmas have fled the state 
whileseveral thousands have left their homes 
seeking safety in tbe^jungles of Arunachal 
Pradesh and neighbouring Assam. Reeing 
Arunachal, some 1,600 Chakmas entered 
Assam only to find the Aisam authorities 
adopting a tough stance. The Assam chief 
minister, already under pressure with the 
Bangladeshi influx unabated, promptly 
issued shoot-at-sight orders and later 
prohibitory orders to prevent any Chakma 
and associated refugee influx. The Chakmas 
are now in an unenviable position. While 
one can sympathfse widi their position, the 
AAPSU stalls of why Arunai^al Pradesh 
should alone suffer is also legitimate. 
Recently human rights organisations like 
Amnesty International have expressed 
concern over die Chakma issue in this state, 
while the Gegong Apang administration, till 
now favouring AAPSU, has moderated its 
stand partially by deploying CRPF 
companies in the refugee-dominated areas 
to ensure that things do not get out of hand. 
It has also appealed to the AAPSU to suspend 
its agitation. Meanwhile the fear psychosis 
gripping the Chakmas has spread to fringe 
communities and a veritable exodus of 
Bangladeshi Muslims working -as vendors 
and domestic help has been one perceptible 
result. Bona fide Indians illegally working 
in the state without valid Inna* Line Permits 
(ILP) too have scurried back to neighbouring 
Assam and Bengal to wait out the AAPSU 
movement. 

The Chakma imbroglio is not an isolated 
flash in the pan. Immigration of foreigners 
is an issue which has haunted the nocth- 
easiem region.of India dme and again. The 
Chakma issue can be likened to the Assam 


movemem(l98S-90)against the Bangladeshi 
influx, though the comparison is no doubt 
premature. Yet the deimgraphic, political 
and economic elements are mudi the same. 
The centre must take a definite stand on the 
matter. No doubt for some refugees due 
consideration for three decade.s of residence 
in India may warrant some sympathy, but 
the danger of hurting tribal sentiments in 
jthis frontier state is very mal. Considering 
that the tribal population in this state is 
protected by Inner Line Regulation and the 
Restricted Area Regulation whereby other 
Indians are not given permanent residential 
rights, due consideration and tact is called 
for in tackling the Chakma issue. At the 
same time Arunachal Pradesh cannot be 
expected to bear the brunt of the Chakma 
influx. 

The AAPSU has alleged that since the 
deadline was fixed Chakma .strongholds 
are lortiiying their settlements. This could 


be purely for self-defence purposes at ' 
undoubtedly the Chakmas fear for thpir 
safety, considering that by the AAPSU’s 
own admission sope houses were set on 
fire in Miao and Bordumsa areas because 
Chakmas were accumulating arms and 
setting up bunkers. It is now a couple oT 
months since the deadline expired. The ' 
AAPSU action has been put on hold, 
plausibly due to the chief minister's request 
to the former urging restraint and the latter 
taking up the matter with New Delhi. With 
the ongoing elections in other states, 
consideration of the Chakma issue is bound 
to be delayed further and the AAPSO is 
awaiting the centre’s move before 
commencing the next phase of its agitation. 
Yet if a conflict situation and a Shanti 
Bahini-type of outfit were to evolve, then 
the centre's dilly-dallying on the Chakma 
citizenship issue could well prove to have 
been costly in the long run. 
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Kari Reanm without 

Revduticm 

Ri^vBliargam 

Popper wUl be remembered as one of the great philosophers of science in 
the 2(hh century. On the other hand, his place as a political philosopher is 
far less secure. Why? 


TWENTY years ago radical students at 
university in India were enraged at the very 
mention of Karl Popper, the influential 
philosopher who died last month at the age 
of 92. His was a household name to be 
scorned at. Wasn't Popper’s rationalism 
too pure to be anything but suffocating? 
Hadn't Kuhn and Feyerabend, by showing 
the virtual impossibility of demarcating 
science from non-science, irreparably 
damaged his reputation as an eminent 
philosopher of science? And, in the early 
days of the cold war, had he not taken an 
obdurate anti-Soviet stance? Wasn't be the 
scif-prociaimed enemy of socialism, a 
Marx-baiter, a liberal status-quoist who 
would not admit to differences between 
fascism and socialism? 

Hie collapse of the Soviet .system and 
the gradual erosion of the popular 
legitimacy of science might force upon us 
the imprudent conclusion that while 
Popper's stature as a politiwal philosopher 
will grow, his reputation as a phtlo.sopher 
of science will decline steadily. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Twenty 
years hence Popper will still be remembered 
as one of the great philosophers of science 
in the 20th century. On the other hand, his 
place as a political philosopher is tar less 
secure. Why? 

All things considered, the plain tiuth 
about Popper’s political philosophy is that 
It IS a child of its times in a manner that 
stifles its relevance in other contexts. The 
political values be instinctively defended 
will endure but the formulation that he 
deployed in their defence, motivated by 
partisan ideological considerations 
grounded curiously in the most abstract 
metaphysical premises, will not. Indeed, 
its strength was entirely derivative; drawn 
from the iidellectua! power of its enemy. 
Looking babk at it, one finds it rather thin 
and unilluminattng on precisely those 
values of liberal democracy that formed 
the lynchpin of his stuck on socialist 
systems. Besides, it is plagued with other 
problems. It notoriously misreads Hegel 
and Marx, the two principal ‘enemies of 
the open society*. Its anti-authoritarian 


polemic is useful but unlikely to attract 
those who do not share his metaphysical 
concerns. True, it draws attention to the 
dangers of utopianism and extreme 
perfectionism, but compared to other works 
in this genre of wnting, its apocalyptic, 
hysterical tone will always be a liability. 

Let me not be unfair. Popper's general 
point that mass violence and terror in all 
forms and under all contexts is a crime 
against humanity had contextual relevance. 
He said it precisely when it required urgent 
statement and with char»;teristic passion. 
But intensity of feel mg cannot be confused 
with depth of insight. To have lasting value, 
a treatise on violence must not only record 
the horror of slaughter but also tell us why 
violence continues to be deployed in the 
defence of the must despicable and 
exploitative social orders as well as for 
their overthrow Failure hoe binds his work 
to evanescent ideologies rather than to great 
philosophies that stand the test of time. 

Similar ideological single-mindedness 
muddled Popper’s thinking on methodology 
in Social Science where he in holism and 
political totalitarianism or between 
individualism and political liberalism. How 
such a complex and subtle thinker could 
have established strong, intermeshing 
connections between politics and- 
methodology has been a source of perennial 
puzzlement to me. But ideological issues 
aside, was his defence of methodological 
individualism justified? 

Now, methodological individualism is 
the view that all social phenomena such as 
class and caste must be explained wholly 
and exhaustively in terms of attributes such 
as beliefs, desires, intentions and actions 
and more importantly, that such attributes 
can only be individualisticaily constnied. 
Which is why rather than explain the social 
in terms ol other sociak entities, we must, 
the individualist suggests, look for their 
explanation in terms of individual 
phenomena. Popper uncritically accepted 
this controversial individualist assumption 
uid went on to defend an individualist 
methodology in the social sciences. But 
better philoscqihical sense suggests that 


equally good if not better arguments mcilt 
for the view that beliefs, desires, intentions 
and wdons are inescapably social, so that 
an explanation couched in their terms is 
still social rather than individualist. To 
give explanatory importance to human 
action is one thing, to believe that this 
entaib a commitment to individualism is 
quite another. Popper did not appear to 
distinguish these two issues. 

So, what made Popper famous? I doubt 
if the philosophical story of the nature and 
function of science and an undentanding 
of the features that distinguish it from other 
human activities can be adequate or 
complete without a proper graspof Popper’s 
role in its iiluminatimi. Popper's project 
was to help focus on the internal specificity 
of science, to demarcate it from non-science. 
He sought to do so without undermining 
the role of judgment and imagination in the 
formation of scientific hypothesis, without 
relying on a full-blooded, uncompromising 
notion of truth, and with the help of a non- 
traditional view of rational, scientific 
method. Contrary to popular belief and 
against the grain of what Iw himself stated 
in some of his writings, he also granted a 
fairly prominent role tq^ both history and 
value in the understanding of scientific 
activity. 

Let me elaborate briefly. Before Popper, 
the nature of scientific method was 
understood in inductivist terms. The 
controlled observation of particular 
instances led to the formation of a 
hypothesis that required further positive 
tests for confirmation. A hypothesis is true 
when supported by positive tests. The goal 
of scientific activity was the accretion of 
such true hypotheses. But at the heart of 
this understanding lay the unsolved prtUilem 
of induction that generated anxiety and 
scepticism among scientists and oftro led 
them towards mysticism and even 
irrationalism. 

What is the problem of induction? 
Quite simply that no matter how long 
the list of confirmatory instances, a 
universal claim can never be derived 
from it. This means that strictly 
speaking no scientific hypothesis is ever 
proven to be true. Even after a million 
white swans are witnessed it cannot be 
concluded, for example, that all swans 
are white. Popper’s unique solution was to 
change track here by suggesting that rathm* 
than look for further confirmatory instances, 
the scientist, who may form a hypothesis 
any which way she pleases, must se^ 
its falsification. His solution rested tin 
a simple logical point, namely, that 
while no amount of confirmatory 
instances can fully establish a law, a 
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single coMiiter-examptecan ialufy a law* 
like <>laim 

It tollows that a xcienttfic community 
muu seek to falsify hypothesis, tailing 
which U should conclude that the hypothesis 
11 . ^ueAion is closer to truth than others 
- Popper called this versimilitude Popper 
believed that the history ot any mature 
science consisted in the gradual 
accumulation ot theories, each succeeding 
one somehow getting nearer to the truth 
than Its predecessor Popper also believed 
that although a scientist uses his powers 
ot imagination and instinct lo form the 
wildest ol hypothesis - here no method ol 
discovery exists aiational sctentilic method 
exists to adjudicate between competing 
hypotheses In other woids scientists 
employ a perfectly legitimate logic ot 
validation successive failure to talsity a 
hypothesis increases the degree ol its 
versimilitude 

Let me repeat Popper nevci gave up the 
belief that the world out there had an 
essential structure waiting to be discos cred 
He also believed that although the actual 
process of discovery has no fixed and 
determinate procedure there existed a 
formalisahle rulc-scnsitive method on 
which scientists had to rely to know ihat 
what they believed lo have discovered was 
really a structural feature ot ihc scorld 

One othei move distinguishes Pop|iei s 
view from traditional conceptions KNiied 
m empiricism Popper insisted ih.if only 
publicly observable statements ol a certain 
kind - what he called basic sialemenis - 
could falsify a hypothesis 7 his en.ibicd 
him 10 take the cmpiiical base ol science 
away from the embarrassing subfectivism 
in which It was caucht lor Popper 
obseivalion whs not simple sensoiv 
experience but a public event to be tested 
and modilicd Observations such as Here 
arc the sixteen moons ol Jupiter are noi 
intallihty given in pcicc'plual experiences, 
in private sensations Rather they are 
publicly tccordcd This made Science a 
public .ictivity Bv making critical public 
tests integral to science Popper brought 
philosophy ol science closer to the pr.ic tice 
ol the scienlitic community 

These views ol Poppet arc ridden with 
problems Foiastaii it is simply impossible 
to test all strongly talsitiabic theories The 
number ol theories we actually select to 
test IS much smaller than the set of all 
possible theories lhat arc falsiliable No 
scientific method determines this prior 
selection ot theories which we bother to 
lest Philosophers of science like Hilary 
Putnam have lung insisted that to seek 
tormal rules here is impossible or self- 
defeating Could Popper accept this 


cnticism, and modify his position by uiymg 
that the requirement of a tormal method 
IS only a necessary condition for scientific 
rationality and that in pan wc must rely 
on intuiiion and inarticulable tns’ight The 
trouble is that even this conception ot 
scientific method as a mixture ot informal 
insight and tormal rules is inappropriate 
tor science As Popper himself later 
admitted this broadened conception dues 
not apply to one ot the most influential 
theories ol modem science, i c, Darwins 
theory ot evolution by natural selection 
Cntics have pointed out lhat our reasons 
lor accepting Darwin’s theory is not because 
It has passed a Poppenan lest but because 
It makes sense ol a lot ot data and therefore 
gives us Its plausible explanation It is 
consistent with what philosophers Rf 
science have called tniciencc to the 
explanation gioundcd prci isely in the kind 
ol logic that Popper found completely 
unpalatable II we attempt to make Poppei s 
sLicntilic method compatible with this logic 
then It becomes so dilluscci ih.it one begins 
to wonder why it is called a method at all. 
At any r,itc this is lai Icmi inconsistent with 
anything that Pop|iet had in iiMiid ot implii d 
One has to conclude ihcrcloic that 
Poppet's scieniilic method has at host 
resliiLled validity and can lind no gciicial 
.ipplic.ilion 

Secondly once Popper had iiiecied all 
induclisc aigumcnls. he was kit ssith no 
luslific.ition lot disallow me any theoiv 
Indeed PoppcM did not h.ivc any icason loi 
ihinking that his method ol coup ciiiic .ind 
lututulion will tend lo produce iheoiies 
having grcalci verstmililudc Ihc clear 
implicaiion is that even on Ins terms lor 
Popper science w.is an irialion.il .iclivity 
I wo reastms can he adduced in favour ol 
Ihc claim that Popper was not really a 
rationalist even on his tetms First the 
Poppenan system rested on basts 
siuicmenis the .icceplance ol which can 
never be rationally lusiitied Second even 
il wc disicgaid this problem we must 
confront Ihc laci lhat oursciemtlic piaciice 
IS wholly at odds with Ihc prescription that 
wc abandon theories simply hucausc they 
mismatch ohscrvalions To he suit Poppet 
admits this But he lails within his 
Iramcwork to spell out those conditions 
under which a theory out «>l tune with 
obseivations may still he retained Again 
his admtsston that baste statements are 
ungrounded can be read in two ways One 
brings It fully within a certain kind ol 
decisionism The second takes it out at a 
loundatiunalist Iramework opening up a 
space between a solid bedrock and a wholly 
mushy ground where anything goes The 
trouble IS lhat Popper does not much 


ihiRtriie thb tpiice and tefld.s to move tn 
a wholly conventionalist direction This is 
not the place to make an argument but there 
arc ttmes when Popper's account ot theory 
choice resembles more and more the kind 
ot strong relatisist position that is much 
despised by his tolloweis One might say 
then that to get rid ot the problems of 
inductivism. Popper landed straight in the 
lap of an equally pernicious deduettvism 
When in turn, he tried to rid himself ot the 
problems inherent in this position he 
slipped into an utterly mdeicnsible and 
unreasonable irrationalism Ptipper never 
adopted this second strategy explicitly 
Indeed through his life he resisted these 
moves, often holding siubhtirnly on to 
mistaken views but never renouncing his 
taith in science as a won hwhilc .ind rational 
human ^activity 

Hut ciiiics wcic quick lo employ this 
tension in his philosophy By finding Haws 
in his philosophy Fcycrabcnd could argue, 
tor example against the possibility ul 
rational sc leniihc c h.ingc and progress and 
claim that neither inductive not deductive 
loeic permits the icjcction ol any 
hypothesis Inolhci woids in science just 
about anything goes Diawing upon 
Poppci s own ideas againsi iitilh and 
exploiling Ihc iinpl itisihiliiv ol the notion 
ol scrsiiiiililucle philosophc'is cliscaidcd 
ihc vers clisiiiiciion between line and false 
pivinu Ihc way loi slicing iclaiivism 

1 he histoiyol human ciulcMs out isicpicie 
with Misi.mces ol people uk.ilisiiie then 
practices- lai lai icinovtdlioni whailbcy 
.Kiually do Sc iciuisis and philosopheis ol 
science too have succumbed to this 
tcinptalion Popper look the Inst lalictiiig 
steps low.inls aniendiiiu inci inipiovmg 
this picture lalci rectified by a ch.istened 
Thomas Kuhn hut lamhasied beyond 
rcLogniiion by Feyciabend It w as imporlanl 
to make sc lence look rccognisahty human 
hut philosopheis such as Fcyerabend were 
carried awav so lar that thev made science 
look exactly like any olhci human activity 
III an attempt to hung it down to earth they 
tinished with a piciuicol science whcielhc 
very point and internal diltcrcntia ot 
scienc e was completely lost Popper played 
an important role without yielding to 
FcycT.ihcndian icinptaiKins, in this transition 
Irom an idealised to a modest 
unpretentious view ol science This may 
well be because he was too deeply trapped 
in the very idealisation that he sought to 
dismantle But it was also hc*cause he had 
the courage to deicnd science as an 
important pan ol general human 
flourishing Philosophers and scientisth will 
continue to learn as much from hts insightii 
as from his errors 
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»China aild Iraq 

Patterns of Interaction, 1960-1992 

Halizullah Emadi 

With the demdicaltsation of iti domestic and foreign policy in the post- 
'*Mao era, China has reorientated tts Iraq policy in order to aid domestic 
modernisation programmes This artic le surveys China's < hanging 
relation\ with Iraq from the 1960s 


CHINA’S interest in the Middle E^st 
dnicdaics the establishment ot tts diplomatic 
ties with middle eastern countries In the 
immediatepost'World warIIperiod China’s 
strategic goal in the Middle East was not 
unl> to gain diplomatic recognition and 
political support but also to prevent 
domination ot the region by imperial powers 
China actively encouraged governments and 
liberation movements in the region to resist 
* inici vcntion by the US and the Soviet Union 
In the l%0s China condemned the post 
Stalin Icadciship in Moscow lor trying to 
compete with the US lot sphcrcsol inllucncc 
in the Middle hast China viewed thi' US 
Soviet contention tor inlluencc there as a 
thicat to peace and stability and called upon 
the 1( iders ot the icgioii to unite and oppose 
supcrpowei aggression 
With normalisation ot iclations with the 
I S in the mid l‘)7{)s ( hiiia came to legaid 
iiK Soviet Union as the chict impctiilist 
I ssor HI the Middle T ast and bcean lo 
cxpind Its relations with countries ol ihc 
Middle hast in oidci to reduce Soviet 
intiuenee as well is propigitc ils own 
political and ideologic il inllucncc in the 
region 

HiSIORK M Ba( K(>R0( NI) 

Since the establishment ol the Peoples 
Republic ot China in I949C hina supported 
nationalist and anti systemic struggles 
throughout the world China s strategic 
interest in the Middle Last iniensiticd when 
Britain and France evacuated their military 
bases and the US began to consolidate its 
influence in the region The leadership 
pursued an active anti-impcnalist policy and 
supported nationalist and revolutionary 
movements China took a keen interest in 
developments in Iraq after the monaahy 
wasoverthrown anda nttionolist government 
headed by Abd al-Kanm Qasim was 
established in July 1958 China welcomed 
the new republic ot Iraq and characterised 
the regime as tpllows 

The founding of the Iraqi republic is 
especially signiflcanl tor the Asian and 
African peoples because the Faisal 
monarchy ol Iraq was the initiate ot the 
Baghdad pact and a cornerstone of US and 
British impenalist aggression in the Middle 


East Now this cornerstone has fallen with 
a bang and moreovei Iraq has become an 
anti imperialist torefroni The founding ot 
the Iraqi republic not only helps the struggle 
of the Lebanese people directly hut it 
lundamenially alters the situation in the 
Middle East and greatly accelerates the 
process of the complete destructum of the 
colonial foiccs in the Middle Fast and even 
in the world as a whole ' 

On luly 16 lOSt* China extended formal 
iccognition to Iraq eaabhshed diplomatic 
relations with Baghdad and appointed Chen 
Chi feng whoservedast hina sambassador 
to Syria in 1956 58 as ambassador to 
Baghdad Iraq reciprocated and appointed 
AIkI al Haq Faril as its ambassador to China 
18 months alter the Chinese ambassadoi 
amved m Baghdad The establishment ot 
diplomatic relations between China und Iraq 
paved the way lor otiiiial visits and cultural 
exihange programmes between the two 
countries Scveiallr.iqidcicgfitions including 
I miliiary dclci: it ion visited Bcipng and met 
('hincsc Icadci Mao /cdong As a token ol 
liicndship with iht irai|i people China pro 
vtdcdliaqanunibci ol Chinese maih; vehicles 
and equipment to hi Ip Iraq with its deve lop 
ment and modernisation programmes 
The Communist Patty ol Iraq which 
supported the Iraqi regime since its 
establishment pursued two ideological lines 
reitaiding the future directions ot political 
developments m Iraq Thcpro-Sovictlaction 
remained loyal to the government and 
supported its micmal and external policies 
7 he pro*Beijing taction continued to believe 
in wresting control ot the state apparatus and 
organised armed insurrections in Mosul in 
March 1959 and in Kirkuk in July ot the 
same year Subsequently president Qasim 
suppressed the Iraqi communists, accusing 
them of plotting to overthrow his icgime 
He banned the communist paity closcddown 
Its offices and dismissed its members from 
key government positions in the military and 
information and broadcasting departments 
Iraq accused China of supplying arms to the 
Iraqi communists, and banned communist 
literature, including Mao’s On ike Correa 
Handlmft of Contradu lions among Petrie, 
Liu Shto-chi’s On the Party, and Hu Chiao- 
mu’sTJuriy YearsofiheChmeseCornmwusi 
Party ^ 


Although the Iraqi regime tnqrficiftigii 
China in the fmled insurrection, there is no 
evitfence that China was actually involved 
UnelDann's writings on the Iraqi communist 
party’s documents reveal that dunng that 
time the “Communist Party ot Iraq was 
independent in its decision The errors were 
ot Its own making and the lessons woe 
drawn by its own members It outside 
influence was exerted the report reveals no 
sign of It The Soviet Union was mentioned 
quite perfunctorily considering the 
customary party style, and C hina not at 
all”' Despite these developments in Iraq 
and the bnitality ot the regime toward the 
communists China remained supportive of 
president Qasim considering him as a 
bulwark of anti impenalist front in the 
Middle East As Mao put it Iraq and the 
United Arab Republics (UAR) both arc to 
the right ot centre but both oppose 
impenalism’ '' 

Sino-lraqi relations expenenced a low ebb 
when Kuwait was granted independence in 
June 1961 President Qasim did not recognise 
Kuwait s independence and continued lo 
regard it as an integral part ot liaq To 
counter the Iraqi threat the rulers ot Kuirait 
invited British forces to the country to def^ 
It against possible Iraqi aggression in order 
not lo damage its fragile relations with Iraq, 
China did not extend diplomatic ret ugnition 
to Kuwait but sent a congratulatory message 
to Its leaders on the occasion ot Kuwait’s 
independence Despite fluctuations in Sino 
Iraqi relations the two countries continued 
their hilalcMl trade activity China 
continued to puichase Iraqi dates and oil 
and supported Iraq s policy on nationalis 
ing the Iraq Petiolcum Company as just 
actions aimed at liquidating the vestiges of 
colonialism and upholding national 
sovereignty ‘' 

A Chinese delegation headed by Liu Fang 
deputy ministcrot petroleum industry visited 
Baghdad and held otticial talks with the 
Iraqi authorities concerning further 
expansion ot trade between the two countries 
Meanwhile president Qasim was over¬ 
thrown as army officers loyal to the Baath 
Party seized political and state power on 
February 8 1965 The Chinese leadership 
regarded the Baathist takeover ot political 
power as a CIA inspired coup Tile new 
regime $ policy ot eliminating the Iraqi 
communists provoked China s resentment 
toward the Baathists and it enticised the new 
Iraqi leadership 

The Iraqi government has ruthlessly 
suppressed and persecuted the patriotic ond 
anti imperialist forces and progressive of 
the social strata The Chinese trade unions 
and workers express their resolute opposition 
lo and protest against such atrocities on the 
pan of the Iraqi government and demand 
that the Iraqi government immediately stop 
Its suppression and persecution" 
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$itio^in(}i nelatkinstwgan to improveato 
the B^athist legitne was ovettiirown in a 
coup staged by disenchanted military oiBcers 
on November 18,1963. China was pleased 
with this development in Iraq and recognised 
the Oew government heacM by Abd al> 
Salaiq Arif. It supported the government's 
policies of nationalising key industrial and 
manufacturing enterprises and expanding 
relations with the non>aligned movement. 
As relations between the two countries were 
on an upswing, China denounced the Iraqi 
regime’s internal opponents, especially tte 
pro-SoviM faction of the Communist Party 
of Iraq headed by Azizal-Haj. Chinaciaimed 
that the communist party was responsible 
for the deaths of many revolutionaries during 
the failed armed insurrection in 1959. 
According to China, 

The comrades of die Communist Party of 
Iraq were once full of revolutionary ardour. 
But acceptance of Khrushchev’s revisionist 
line was forced on them by outside pressure, 
and they lost dieir vigilance against counter¬ 
revolution. In the armed counter-revolu¬ 
tionary coup d’etat, leading comrades 
hnoically sacrificed their lives, thousands 
of Iraqi communists were massacred in cold ■ 
blood, the powerful Iraqi communist party 
was dispersed, and the revolutionary cause 
of Iraq suffered a grave setback. This is a 
tragic lesson in the annals of the proletarian 
revolution, a lesson written in blood.^ 

The Soviet Union condemned China for 
trying to sow discontent among the revolu¬ 
tionary movements and for attempting to 
consolidate its influence in Iraq. According 
to the Sovii^s. 

How Peking understands proletarian solida¬ 
rity can be judged by the Communist Party 
of Chi na central committee' s attitude toward 
the Baathist nationalists' Vepressionof Salam 
Adil and other leaders of the Communist 
Party of Iraq...Immediately after the Baath 
took over, tlwy began to seek contacts with 
the assassins. As has now become clear, the 
Chinese representatives in Iraq wanted to 
take advantage of the fact that the Iraqi 
communist party had become Icaderless to 
create their own schismatic group there.' 

After the death of president Abd al-Salam 
Arif, the new Iraqi government, headed by 
his brother Abd al-Rahman Arif (April 
1966-July 1968), tried to strengthen its ties 
with the west. This impelled China to 
intensify its support for national liberation 
struggles and revolutionary movements 
against Iraq. From the mid-60s China 
increased its material, political and 
ideological support to these forces in the 
Middle East, particularly the Palestinians. 
China’s relations with the middle eastern 
states were resurrected after the Arab-lsraeli 
war in June 1967. Some Arab leaders were 
dismayed with the Soviet Union’s 
conciliatory diplomacy witirthe US and 
the poor performance of Soviet military 


equipment during the warwhichcoMributed 
tp their defeat by Israeli fotces. China 
viewed this situation as an opportunity to 
consolidate its relations with the Middle 
East. China regarded the Arabs’ defeat as 
temporary and remained supportive oftheir 
struggle. According to China, 

The Arab peoples' struggle against 
imperialist aggression will be a protracted 
one. Looked at in essence and from a long¬ 
term point of view, the-Arab people are 
really powerful. US imperialism. British 
imperialism, Soviet revisionism. Israel - all 
ore paper tigers. It is only a temporary 
phenomenon that Israel, by rqlying on 
assistance of US and British imperialism 
and Soviet revisionism, has been able to 
occupy some Arab territory by force of 
arms. The Arab people will sooner or later 
liberate all their territory now under forcible 
occupation by imperialism and its lackey. 
Without fail, the debt owed by imperialism 
to the Arab people will be repaid. No force 
on earth can stcqi the Arab people from 
exercising their sacred rights... The reverses 
and setbacks which the Arab people will 
encounter in the course of their anti- 
imperialist struggle can under no circum¬ 
stances halt their continuous advances.* 

China also attributed the Arab defeats in 
the war to the backwardness and dual 
character of the Arab national bourgeoisie. 
Thus it supported the peasant’s and 
worker's struggles in the Arab world, 
regarding them as a basic motivating force 
in the national-democratic struggles in the 
Middle East. China maintained that the 
victory of the Arab people depended on the 
unity of all revolutionary forces against the 
superpowers. It asserted that the experience 
of June war would transform the Arab's 
internal and external policy orientation, 
resulting in a new foundation for the Arab 
nations. However, contrary to China's 
expectations most of the Arab rulers did 
not regard Ihe US and the Soviet Union 
as major enemies and did not diminish 
their reliance on the two superpowers. 

China’s loHouxiirAL iNH-unNO- in Iraq 

The defeat of the Arabs in the June war 
of 1967 created disenchantment among the 
Arab peoples. In Iraq, the Baathists once 
again seized power in a military coup in 
July 1968. The new regime strengthened 
Iraq’s relations with the Soviet Union and 
its bloc, which strained its relations with 
China. To counter Soviet influence in Iraq 
and win the support of the Iraqi people, 
China denounced ihe Soviet Union and 
pro-Soviet social forces in Iraq for pursuing 
a capitulationist line toward the US and 
Israel. China's anti-Iraq rhetoric led the 
new regime of president Ahmad Hasan al- 
Bakr to suppress militant intellectuals 
espousing revolutionary politics. This 


forced n«ny rivoHidionerieg t« jio 
underfund and conduct clandeitiiie 
operations against the ngimtt. 

Sino-Soviet ideological polemics divided 
the left movemeat in Iraq. A small segment 
of the central committee of the Communist 
Patty of Iraq, headed by Amer Abdullah 
and Bahauddin Nuri, supported China’s 
ideology and politics in bmh the national 
and international arena. Although the Iraqi 
regime suppressed the revolutionaries and 
declared them outlaws, the Maoists in 
Kurdistan managed tg survive the onslaught 
by the Iraqi bourgeois state and the Baathist 
nile. The Patriotic Union of Kurdistan, 
which was founded in 1975. successfully 
resisted the regime and launched formidable 
attacks on government bases to liberate 
Kurdistan. 

In the 70s the organisation split due to 
ideological differences and a new branch, 
Komalah Rajendran, was founded under 
the leadership of Dr Aram. The new 
organisation upheld Mao Zedong’s thought 
and opposed the Soviet Union and the 
United States for their contention for 
influence in Iraq. The Maoists were not 
only combating the Baathist regime but 
were also fighting Massed Barazani, head 
oi the Democratic Parly of Kurdistan-lraq. 
Barazani did not advocate revolutionary 
armed struggle as the only means for 
liberation of Kurdistan, nor did he rely on 
Kurdish local resources. Instead, he 
solicited foreign support and forged a 
convenient alliance with the rulers of Iran 
and the west. Fur this he rccei ved a monthly 
subvention of $ SO,(X)0 from the Mossad - 
the Israeli secret service agency. This 
assistance enabled him to wage wars on 
the Iraqi leadership.'" Barazani harassed, 
terrorised and jailed many Kurdish revolu¬ 
tionaries who did not agree with him. 
Komalah Rajendaran, as the only revolu¬ 
tionary organisation, conducted an armed 
struggle against the Iraqi regime, assisted 
members of the Komalah Rajendaran-iran 
in their struggle against Khomeini’s 
regime, and provided shelters and reftige 
for them when they were forced to flee 
Iran. During the peak of the Iraq-Iran war 
the Iraqi Kurdish resistance suffered heavy 
losses when Saddam Hussein ordered the 
use of chemical gas against them in the 
town of Halabja, killing an estimatedS.OOO 
people and destroying many villages 
suspected of harbouring Kurdish resistance 
fighters." 

China’s Economic and Technical 
Aid to Irao 

In the 1970s Iraq’s relations with the 
Soviet Union declined when Iraq moved 
closer to the west. The Soviet Union’s 
threat to cut its aid to Iraq compelled the 
Iraqi leaders to improve Iraq’s relations 
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Willi ChiM. CMtMi telaed dw opportunity 
and began to expand bilateral with 
Iraq. In lune 1971 China tinted a protocol 
on economic and technic^ cooperation 
with Iraq, and began to export sulphur to 
and buy chemical fertilisers from Iraq. 
China also assisted Iraq in its development 
projects by providing S 40 million in the 
form of an interest>free loan, payable over 
a iO-year period beginning with 1984. In 
1973 China's aid to Iraq included the 
construction of a 666-metre bridge over 
the Tigris river and linking the Baghdad- 
Mosul highway with the express road to 
Turkey. By agreeing to purchase over 
1.00,000 tons of Iraqi dates, China become 
Iraq's biggest customer for this product. 
In 1978 China built a wool washing and 
spinning mill at Kifn and concluded an 
agreement for the construction of the 
Sherguat highway bridge on the Tigris in 
northern Iraq. 

China's aim in participating in Iraq's 
development projects was not only to obtain 
hard currency to sponsor its modernisation 
programmes but also to reduce superpower 
influence in the country. During a visit to 
Baghdad China's minister for foreign trade, 
i.i Chiang, and Iraq’s first deputy, Taha 
Yasin Ramadan, underlined the freedom of 
the two countnes from the superpower 
rivalry and the maintenance oi the stability 
of the international situation as the 
objectives of the Sino-Iraqi bilateral 
lelaiiuns." In the early 1980s China 
intensified its involvement in Iraq’s 
development projects by competing with 
transnational agencies for contracts from 
the Iraqi government. China's Road and 
Bridge Engineering Company outbidded 
seven other international competitors tor 
the construction of badges in Mosul, and 
signed a contract with Japanese Chiyoda 
Chemical Engineering and Construction 
Company to hire approximately 700 
Chinese labourers to work at the Baiji oil 
refinery project in Iraq.*' In 1984 China 
signed another agreement with Iraq to 
build a water reservoir on Shamiya. The 
project, completed three months ahead of 
schedule, provided water for irrigation to 
939 square metre of farm lands. China’s 
other projects in Iraq included a $ 174 
million infusion for construction of the 
Shinafiya irrigation project on the lower 
reaches of the Euphrates river. It was 
expected that the reservoir would provide 
water for agricultural farms in three 
provinces of Nqaf, Qadissiya and Babylon. 
On March IS, 198S China signed another 
contract for tte building of three residential 
complexes in Baghdad and on August 13 
it agreed to rebuild theDibis water reservoir 
at the cost of $ 10 million. The reservoir 
provides water toagricuitural farms in three 
provinces of At-tamin, Salahuddin, and 
Diyala.'* 


China and liiAM'IaAO Wax 

China was ranked fourth among the 
countries supplying arms to the countries 
in the third world. During the 608 and 70s 
China provided arms to revolutionary 
movements free of cost but in the early 80s 
its policy underwent considerable change. 
Its arms sales were now motivated by 
commercid considerations and the search 
for hard currency as well as political 
recognition. From 1980tol987itisestimated 
that 70 per cent of China's total arms 
agreement was with the third world. At the 
beginningofthe Iran-lraq warChina adopted 
a neutral position regarding the war and did 
not identify the aggressor state. It viewed 
the war as an extension of superpower 
hegemonic ambition in the Middle East and 
urged the two sides to resol vetheirdifferences 
through negotiations. China avoicted making 
any value judgment on the claims and 
counter-claims of the parties involved in 
order not to jeopardise its friendly relations 
with both countries. A Chinese press 
described the Iran-lraq conflict in the 
following words: 

The border dispute between Iraq and Iran, 
which share a 1,000 km border, is a long¬ 
standing one. On March 6, 1975, when 
leaders of the two countnes were attending 
an OPEC summit conference in Algiers, the 
two sides reached an agreement over the 
demarcation of land and water frontiers 
When Iraq demanded that Iranian troops 
be withdrawn from th^ three islands near 
the Strait of Hormuz, Iran refused, and on 
September 17 Iraq renounced the Iraq-iran 
agreement, whereupon Iran announced it 
would stop alt cargo ships entering Iraq’s 
ports. Border clashes escalated sharply and 
the situation worsened.'^ 

In the mid-80s China provided Iraq with 
tanks, aitillery pieces, combat aircraft and 
anti-ship missiles. The value of its military 
equipment was estimated to be $ 2,800 
million in 1984-88.'* China's arms sales to 
both Iran and Iraq helped prolimg tlw war. 
which cost the lives of approximately one 
mill ion people on both sides. The table shows 
China’s arms trade during 1979-85. 

China and Gulf War 

The Iraq-lran war, which ended in August 
1988, crippled Iraq’s economy. Iraq's war 
damages were estimated to be $ 250 billion 
and its foreign debts $ 80 billion.*' With 
an annual income of S 13 billion from the 
sale of its oil, Iraq was unable to repay its 
foreign debts, rebuild its war-tom economy. 
or support its standing army, considered 
to be the fourth largest artify in tlw world. 
Iraq decided tocoerceiu neighbourXuwait 
imocancelling debts incurred when Kuwait 
had provided financial support to Iraq 
during its war with Inn. The refusal of 


Kuwititi rulers to subitiit to Iraqi dereaitds 
impelled the latter to accuse the fornier of 
lowering oil prices by increasing its 
production causing Iraq a loss of $ I billion 
a year. Iraq also accused Kuwait of sealing 
$ 2.4 billion worth of Iraqi oil from wells 
in the Romania oil Fields, located on the 
disputed border between the two countries. 
Iraq used these excuses to invade Kuwait 
on August 2, 1990, and a week later 
incorporated it into Iraq on the grounds 
that Kuwait was historically a part of Iraq. 

Initially, China struck a neutral position 
between Kuwait and Iraq, and did not 
approve US policy to deploy its military 
forces in the region to lib^te Kuwait. 
China maintained that the Arab [uroblems 
and issues could be resolved by the Arabs 
themselves- the Arab League, the Gulf 
Co-operation Council (GCC), and Iraq and 
Kuwait. To gain China’s support the US 
assistant secretary of state Richard Solomon 
and the Kuwaiti foreign minister Sheikh 
Sabah al-Ahmad al-JaUr al-Sabah visited 
Beijing. The US tempted China by 
promising economic aid, loans and 
improving trilateral relations between tlie 
two countries. As a result, Qiina agreed 
nottovetoUN S«;urity Council resolutions 

660, which called for an immediate and 
unconditional Iraqi troop withdrawal, and 

661. imposing economic sanctions a^inst 
Iraq. China’s position regarding the Gulf 
cnsis was summarised as follows: 

China opposes Iraq's invasion and 
annexation of Kuwait, [it] maintains that 
Iraq should withdraw idl its forces from 
Kuwait immediately and unconditionally, 
that the sovereignty, independence and 
tariuwial iiit^ty of Kuwait should be 
restored and leapecied. At the same time 
China has always in principle opposed 
military involvement by big powers. [China] 
supports the efforts of the Arab countries 
to this end, including necessary measures 
aimed at strengthening their defence 
capabilities. China supports the full 
utilisation of existing UN mechanisms and 
the UN secretary-general in his role of 
conciliation and mediatiem." 


Tabu . China's Arms Traoc. 1979-1985 

(in SMUUtm) 


Year 

Exports 

Imports 

1979 

130 

180 

1980 

270 

170 

1981 

420 

130 

1982 

1,100 

40 

1983 

1,600 

5 

1984 

1,900 

80 

1985 

450 

100 


StHirce; Ifenty i Kenny, ‘Undertyii^ Patterns of 
American Arms Sales to China,'in United 
Stales Anns Control and Diswmametit 
Agency. WturU MtUiary Exptndtmtts 
andA»ii\ Trm^tn, I9M. Washington. 
DC, US Oovemment Pnnting Office, 
1987. p 43. 
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Although Chins suppoftod the UN 
resolution 665, authorising the use of force 
to maintain economic embargo on Iraq, it 
tried to assuage Iraq by stressing China’s 
position on providing humanitarian aid in 
ihe'''form of medicine and essential 
foodstuffs, items that were excluded from 
the UN embargo. Although China did not 
approve of the US policy to use force and 
liberate Kuwait, tiw Chinese leadership 
avoided any confrontational approach 
with the US. As the Gulf ensis continued 
without any peaceful solution, the US and 
Its allies resorted to the use of military 
force. On January 16. 1991 they bombed 
Iraq for 43 days and launched a ground 
offensive on Iraqi military positions. The 
bombing destroyed Iraq’s military 
establishments and its economy and 
forced the Iraqi leadership to accept the 
ceasefire agreement and withdraw their 
troops from Kuwait. 

Qiina harshly criticised the US military 
intervention in Iraq, comparing it with the 
US interventions in Vietnam and Korea. 
China’s mam concern prior to the Gull war 
was that the war might inflame the passions 
of Muslims residing in Sinkiang province. 
China’s ambiguous position in the Gull 
war could also be attributed to its 
calculations regarding its future relations 
with the middle eastern countries because 
of the region’s economic value to China. 
China exported huge quantities of 
armaments, including ballistic missiles, to 
the countries in the region including Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia, and Iran. By abstaining on 
the resolution authorising military 
intervention by the US and its international 
allies, by maintaining its friendship with 
Iraq and people of the Middle East, and 
by allying itself with the west, China became 
the main beneficiary of the Gulf war. 

CONCXUSION 

Intheimmediatepost'worldwarll period 
China’s revolution was not an isolated 
'*phenomenon but a part and parcel of 
worldwide revolutionary movements. 
China shared an interest with the Middle 
East: the struggle against colonialism, 
imperialism and external imervention, and 
the struggle for independence. For this 
reason it supported anti-imperialist 
struggles in Iraq. 

Political and ideological differences 
between Moscow and Bdjing in the late 
19S0s deteriorated relations between the 
.two countries to the extent that China 
accused the post-Stalin Soviet leadership 
of betraying Marxism-Leninism and 
proletanan internationalism, and started 
regarding the Soviet Union as an imperial ist 
power bent on world domination. It 
attributed the lack of political subility in 
the Middle East to superpower competition 


and connivance. To achieve hs opjectives 
in the region China maintained cordial 
relations with the Iraqi governmoit and 
tried to dilute Soviet influence in Iraqi 
politics. In the late l970sChina manoeuvred 
its way into a de facto alignment with the 
US in order to halt the Soviet strategic 
advance in the Middle East. With the de- 
radicalisation of China's domestic and 
foreign policy in the post-Mao period, the 
leaders of the new China began to 
reorientate China's Middle East ptdicy in 
order to strengthen domestic modernisation 
programmes. To this end, China revitali.scd 
its trade relations with Iraq, participated in 
its economic development programmes and 
pursued weapons sales to it during its war 
with Iran. In the early 1960s and the 70s 
China translcrred arms to the region as a 
form of foreign assistance, but in the post- 
Man period it was treated as a form of 
business, to obtain foreign exchange. The 
disintegration'ol the Soviet Union as a 
superpower has enhanced China’s position 
in the Middle East. China is the world's 
fifth largest armsexporter This, on the one 
hand, and its pragmatic business and trade 
policies, on the other, make China a major 
player in the region. 
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The process of economic reforms and the gradual opening up of IneUan agriculture to world markets is likely to turn 
the terms of trade in favour of agriculture, creating a better incentive environment far agriculture than has been the case 
in the preceding decades. 

To faUy exploit this opportunity, a major reform in supply-side factors is needed as well as a clean sweep to dismantle 
all export controls on agricultural commodities, including foodgrains. It is these supply-side factors - technology, fertilisers, 
irrigation, infrastructure and credit - that raise aggregate supply response arui are the prime movers behind accelerated 
and sustainable growth of Indian agriculture. 

With the broad policy changes in supply-side factors discussed in this paper, India can feasibly benefit from the changing 
economic scene in the country and abroad by accelerating the growth of its agricultural sector,^providing momentum to 
the overall growth cfthe economy and leading to greater employment, regional and sectoral equity, faster poverty reduction, 
more efficient resource use and better protection of the. environment than before. 

I use of existing infrasuucture, particularly in The recommended technological packages 

Summary eastern region. The intercrop and need to be evaluated in light of the evidence 

interregional imbalances in growth declined, from farmers' field as well as from the social 

AGAINST the backdrop of ongoing domes- As a result of higher foodgrain growth, perspectivesofeffiriencyandsustainabtlity. 

tic economic reforms in India and interna- particularly rice, in the central and ea.stcm A fresh look at the pnorities of the Indian 

tional trade reforms as a result of the General states, the decline in the rural poverty ratio agricultural research system is needed; 

Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), there was greater than the national average, outlays on research should be stepped up 

this paper spells out an agricultural strategy However, the most disquieting feature was and needed institutional reforms in the 

that can boost the production of food and the decline in real gross capital formation research system should be earned out. It 

fibre in a cost-effective manner and generate in agriculture by the public and pn vate sectors should be made more flexible, and researchers 

productive employment while protecting the combined, which, unless reversed, may slow shouliLbe encouraged to work with pn vate 

environment. Hie opening up of the econ- the future growth of agriculture. The nsing sector companies engaged in research and 

omy and correction of the overvalued ex- subsidies on inputs have made considerable seed production and distnbuiion. Also, a 

change rate will improve the terms of trade inroadsintotheresourcesavailableforpublic review of the regional research systems is 

for agriculture. In exploring how best to investment in agriculture; fur every rupee necessary to ensure location-specific research 

benefit from this demand pull, results from of public investment in agriculture, another and to strengthen communications to as well 

the International Food Policy Research rupee is now being spent on subsidies. as feedback from the farmers. 

lnstitute(IFPRI)-Indian Council of Agricul- Hiere has been a significant rise in the In the irrigation sector, highest pnority 
turalResearch(ICAR)collaborativeresearch total factor productivity in agriculture, should be given to maintaining existing 
programme help explain the complexities of . accounting for over 50 per cent of output irrigation facilities, to developing remaining 

supply-side factors such as fertilisers, irri- growth in the post-green revolution period, irrigation potential by stepping up 

gation, research and technology, and infra- Public research and extension have bron the investment, and to completing projects 

structure, which aqb critical for raising the ma|or.sourcesofincrea.seinthisproductivity, already at hand, followed by rehabilitation 

aggregate supply response. indicating a very high rate of return to works. Waterlogging and salinity problems 

The growth rate in the domestic (temand investment in research and extension. Hie in command areas must be checked by 

for foodgriuns has declined and may not unit cost of production for rice and wheat facilitating conjunctive use of water and 

exceed the long-term foodgrain output ^ has declined significantly. However, the development of proper drainage. All these 

growth rate of 2.6 per cent, due basicdly share of capital costs has increased and that measures should be accompanied by a mqjor 

to. the availability of a wide variety of oflabourdeClined.Thereisscopeforfurther institutional reform in the irrigation sector, 
nonfoodgrain and uiban consumption goods reduction in unit costs and for greater Financial autonomy should be granted to 

in niral areas. Agricultural growth need not employment generation through regionally irrigation dcpaitments on the condition that 

any longer be limited by a goal of self- broad-based growth. they recover the operation and management 

sufficiency, but it may benefit from trade. As the growth rates of yields under the expenses from beneficiaries. A two-part 
so as to raise the overall rate of economic seed-fertiliser technology reach a plateau, system of pricing-a fixed charge 

growth, modernise the rural sector, and the tools ofbiotechnology offer possibilities supplemented by volumetric pricing-needs 

generate employment opportunities. The for breaking these barriers, especially in to be attempted. Also, water users' 

emphasis must ^ift to new activities with the unfavourable agroclimatic regions, associations should be involved in the 

favourable domestic and export demand. Removal of subsidies will send the correct management and ownership of canal 

such as dairying and other animal producte, economic signals to save on chemical networksthrough'waierbonds’.Overdrawal 

horticttiture,andfloricultureinord(^toboost inputs, to encourage environment-friendly of groundwater should be checked by 
agro-processingandtoenhanceemployment biotechnologies, and to conserve water and introducing vcduimriiic pricing of electricity, 

oppo^nities, particularly in dryland areas, energy. Adequate ihtellectual property while involving fanners in the collection of 

After the mid-19805, the growth rate of protectionisnecessarytoencourageprivate dues, w alternatively by involving private 

foodgrain output'rose through the improved research. corporatebodiesih this distribution of poww. 
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Wider diMribuddo of fertUisoi needs to 
be promoted by better upkeep and 
development of irrigation and by improving 
die input (bstribution network. Balanced use 
of nutrients like nitrogen (N), phosphorous 
(P), and potassium (K) has to be promoted 
by enhanciiysoil-tmting facilities, upgrading 
extension and education of fanners, and 
transmitting the right pricing signals. 
Production of fertilisers has to be made 
efficient by gradually withdrawing the 
Retention Price Scheme and exposing 
domestic production to foreign competihon. 

Since favourable areas at present account 
for a small proportion of cultivated area in 
the country, broadening the geographical 
base of agricultural growth is essential to 
sustain growth, im{»ove the efTiciency of 
resource use, reduce poverty, and protect the 
environment. This will require the develop¬ 
ment of natural resources, infrastructure 
development, and the evolution of location- 
specific iechnologie.s tor unfavourable 
regions, such as dryland areas with soil 
erosion and moisture stress and high rain- 
tail areas affected by waterlogging and 
saiinisation 

lntra.structure development on a massive 
scale IS necessary to raise ihe aggregate 
supplyresponseaiidtoiniegrate local markets 
with national and international markets so 
that benefits from trade can percolate to 
farmers At the state and substatc levels, 
planning fora system of intrastructure must 
involve user groups, particularly farmers, 
traders, and nongovernmental organisations 
(NGOs). They should also be involved in 
building, operating, and maintaining different 
components of intrasiructure Large-.scale 
but low-cost schemes are needed to provide 
housing tor poor agncultural workers and 
marginal cultivators and to provide 
community toilets, water, and electricity. 
Apart from contributions from the 
beneficiaries, the ongoing employment 
progiammes such as Jawahar Rojgar Yojana 
(JRY) could be used to provide labour for 
these iow-cost constructions and indeed tor 
acttvuiei designed to augment land and water 
resources in general. 

Institutional ciedit for agriculture has to 
expand M a faster rate than before, especially 
inthe less developed regions and for resource- 
poor farmers, as the changing product mix 
will necessitate larger on-farm investments. 
These requirements can be met only by 
restoring the viability of credit institutions 
by reducing interest rate subsidies and 
improving repayment performance. 
Management needs to be given greater 
autonomy, staff have to be made more 
professional, and loan advances have to be 
based on the technical appraisal of projccu, 
accompanied by profnsional follow-up. 
Group lending, pa^cipadon of NOOs arid 
thrift societies, posting of competent 
personnel in rarid areas, and a system of 


ihcemiveaandrewaidsteiatadtoperfonnaacc 
must receive hij^i priority in o^it reform. 

With high and increasing popuimion 
pressure on land and scattt evidorce of 
economies of scale, there is little 
justification for doingaway with the ceiling 
on the ownership of land at this stage. 
However, if the lease market is freed, pyre 
tenants and small and marginal farmers 
would be able to enlarge their operational 
holdings by leasing-in area and making 
better use of land and labour. In high- 
growth and high-wage areas, the medium 
and large farmers who are leasing-in area 
from the small and marginal farmers will 
be able to make fuller use of tbeir fixed 
equipment. Consolidation of landholdings 
and improving land records will encourage 
investment by improving the credit- 
worthiness of farmers. 

On account ot the rise in seasonal demand 
for labour for operations traditionally 
performed by females, there has been a nse 
in the real wages of fenwle labour relative 
to those for male labour. However, the wages 
for temale labour are still lower than those 
for male labour. Changes in property rights 
in favour oi women, increasing the number 
ot women extension workers, education and 
training of women fanners, and other such 
measures may help women to better exploit 
the emerging opportuniiies. 

It appears that the indirect contribution of 
agnculture to poverty reduction through the 
achievement of food security, expansion in 
off-farm employment opportunities, and tte 
(tecline in the relative prices of foodgrains 
has become more important than lU direct 
contribution through increases in farm 
employment. However, by focusing on 
public investment and on technology 
packages for low-wage areas, it should be 
possible to raise substantially the 
employment and incomes of the rural poor. 
Tlie favourable incentive effects of 
liberalising trade by increasing the prices 
of foodgrains have to be reconciled with 
the need to protect the vulnerable sections 
of society by strictly targeting food 
subsidies to the poor through the public 
distribution system. Further, the design and 
implementation of poverty alleviation 
programmes can be improved by involving 
the benericiaries, local-level (panchayati raj) 
institutions, and voluntary organisations. 

n 

Winds of Change 

Two major economic (Changes occurred 
during the early 1990s, which are Itkdy to 
have far-reaching implications for India’s 
economic development in general and 
agriculture in particular. Any strategy for the 
agricultural sector,ifitistoterealislic,mast 
pay due recognition to these economic 
dtuigH. 


First, India launched a process of 
economic reforms in July 1991. Besides 
macroeconomic stabilisation and structural 
reforms, these reforms are designed to 
integrate the domestic ecemomy with the 
global economy. The process has already 
been initialed in die case of the industrial 
sector, and it would be naive to expect the 
agricultural sector will remain insulated from 
the world economy much longer. What 
impact reforms in the industrial sector will 
have on agriculture and what is likely to 
happen when Imlian agriculture is exposed 
to world agriculture are pertinent issues to 
keep in mind when delinesting the broad 
contours of an agricultural strategy. 

Second, the Uru^ay Round of the GATT 
has been concluded with India as one of the 
signatories. Agnculture has been brought 
into the fold of the GATT for the first time, 
and its trading rules are being rewritten. It 
IS likely to change the setting of wmrld 
agnculture. having sipificant implications 
for the developed and developing world, 
including India, in the years to come. It ts 
appropriate for India to assess the likely 
implications of such global changes and 
accordingly plan its agricultural strategy 
with a view to maximising gains from the 
new opportunities opened by trade under 
GATT. 

It is against this backdrop that a modest 
attempt is made in this report to speli out 
the basic ingredients of such an agricultural 
strategy. A desirable suategy would be one 
that can rmdee Indian agriculture a vibrant 
and cost-effectivesector,boosting production 
of food andfibre, raising consumption levels 
through domestic production and exchange 
(exports/imparts), generating productive 
employment, and thereby acting as an 
effective safety net and poverty aileviarion 
programme, while also protecting the 
environment. It is this kind of a strategy that 
could put Indimi agnculture uid the overall 
grqwth of the economy on a sustainable 
path. 

Chancxs and Thhr Likely 

Ili«>ACr ON AGKICIA.TURE 

It is widely known that Inchmi industry 
enjoyed a hij^ degree of protecrion (very 
high by world standards) for a long time 
after its stageof infancy through trade policy. 
\K^t is less known is that Indian apiculture 
has been disprotected. Recent research 
relating to protection accorded to industry 
and agriculture, pwticululy duiing the post- 
green’reviriution period, reveals that trade 
policies have favoured industry and 
discriminated against agriculture. The 
procera of economic refenms begun in Jidy 
1991 is expected to correct this ‘bias' by 
gradu^y gtobalising die two sectors. In 
essence, this implies that industrial prices in 
real terms will come down and agrtcuKuinl 
prices wiH go up from their existing 
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leading to more favoureMe tenns of trade 
for agriculture (Ftgure 1). 

Pufther, the overi^ued exchange rate was 
corrected first by tkivaluing the nipee by 
more than 20 per cent in July 1991 and then 
making it fully convertible on current 
accoum. This has made much of a^culture 
a conqpetitive export sector. Opening up of 
Indian agricultureuaderOATT.andexpected 
changes in worid agriculture will most likdy 
accelerate this process of correction in terms 
of trade. The nM jor implication of these twin 
phenomena will be a change in the rdalive 
incentive structures in the economy, with 
agriculture likdy to attract more resources 
from the pri vate sector in the years to come. 

The macroeconomic stabiKsMkm process 
launched in July 1991 also led to a fiscal 
squeeze in pidriic sector investmeu in almost 
all sectors, including agriculture. This is 
somewhat discomforting because it could 
also act as a constraitK to pri vate investment, 
to the extern that the two are completnentaty 
to each other. Thus, reduction in pidriic 
sector investment could significantly curtail 
the potential for growth in Indian agriculture. 

Another important point to be noted m this 
juncture is that for the trade policy reforms 
to work their way hilly throuf^ the incentive 
system, domestic marketing reforms will 
also have to be carried out. This must involve 
freer movement of agricultural commodhies; 
gradual phasing out of purchase levies (on, 
for exainple, rke and sugar); abolition of 
monopsonistic procurements (as in the case 
of cotton in Maharashtra); intraduaion of 
futures markets; aiKlainenchneia or abrditkn 
of the Essential Commodities Act to the 
extent that it impoaes restrictions on the 
movement, stocking, and pricing of goods. 
These reforms are essemiai if the ^1 of 
demand-side factors are to be fdt; othertjnse 
changes in the incentive environment Arr 
investments in agrkulture-relaied activities 
will remain only putial. 

Given this background on likely policy 
and trade reforms at the main level. 


agricultural strategy must se^ to exploit the 
growth opportunities that will arise, while 
also provi^ng protective cover to the poor 
against any threat of unemployment 
following structural adjustment and inflttkin. 
it is here thru the research undertaken under 
the IPrei-ICAR collaborative research 
programme proves most timely and useful, 
it helps clarify thechanges required in supply- 
side factors, including research and 
technology, irrigation, fertiliser, and rural 
infrastructure, critical for raising the 
aggr^ste supply response. Without the re¬ 
quired changes in supply-side factors, it will 
be difficult for the nation to sustain growth 
in agriculture, and without this the overall 
growth of the ruitionai economy may prove 
disappointing in response to the policy 
reforms. In short, the desired impact of 
stnichiral reforms on the demand side will 
largdy depend on the degreeof preparedness 
of su|^y-side factws, which ultirnalely may 
determiiKlhepaceof reforms in theeconomy. 

in 

Emergiac Perspectives and Goals of 
Agricoltnral Policy » 

An interesting fenure of recent experience 
isadeceleration in the growth rate (^demand 
for fbodgrains, despite a rise in per capita 
income and a decline in the relative prices 
of fbodgrains. The ffrowdi rale in foodgrain 
output has been steady at about 2.6 per cent 
per year. Within the post-green revolution 
period, some acceleration in the growth of 
fbodgrains occurred during the 1980s (2.9 
per cent compared with 2.3 per cent in the 
1970s). Undre the new scenario, wherein 
macro changes in the ecomnny are Ukely to 
create a much better (relative) incentive 
environmeni frir ngricutture than has been 
tiK case to far, the likdy growth lato in die 
production of foodgrains could increase 
further. On the other hand, die growth rde 
in the demand tor (bodgiaina may continue 
to deoelerate, even after the demand far 


miifflal ibad iataken intoacctouM. Aeitoidi^ 
to an nPniMCAK study that assumes • 
S per cent growth rate in gross domestic 
product (GDP), the growdi rate in demand 
is projected to decline during the period 
2000-2010 from dwift 2.5 per cent per year 
(hiring 1991-2000. If the (3DP gro^ rate 
accelerates to 7 percent per year, household 
demand for foodgrains is likely to decelerate 
further and the total demand growdi, in¬ 
cluding that for animal feed, may rise but 
is unlikdy to approach the observed long- 
(ermgrowthrateof2.6percent' infoodgrains 
(Wtput, let alone the 3.9 per cent ipowth rate 
in output envisaged in the Eighth Plan. 

This downward shift in the demand for 
foodgrains can basically be mtribuied to 
changing consumer tastes and preferences 
as a result of the increasing availability of 
a wide variety of food items other than 
fcMdgrains. A wide range of nonagricultural 
goods and services are dso now available 
in rural areas, within an institutional 
framework where there has not been any 
improvmnent in the distribution of income 
oyer a Icmg period. . 

The significam decline in the per capita 
consumption of foodgrains in rural Punjab 
and Haryana, despitea high per capita income 
growth,dramaucally illustrates this trend. In 
these states, the energy requited to perform 
manual labour has declined due to the 
increasing mechanisation of agnculture, and 
tire demand for and the availability of a wide 
vanety of nonfoodgrain and nonagncultural 
consumption goods has increased because 
per capiu incomes have risen. This change 
in the food balance c^iens up prospects for 
and indeed necessitates the export of food- 
grains, especially in view of the comparative 
advant^e that die country enjoys in the 
production of rice and wheat. The export 
potential (ri'foodgrains will further strengdien 
food security at home, since exports can 
always be ai^usted to buffer fluctuations in 
production for the domesuc market. 

AcMeving food security has so far been 
the overriding goal of agncultural policy in 
India. Opening up agricultural trade should 
now be seen as a iiujor opportunity for 
raising the overall economic growth rale by 
exploiting India’s comparative advantage in 
agriculture, for improving the efficiency of 
resource use in agriculture, and for 
technologically upgrading Uk rural sector. 
Trade could provide a mudi-needed safety 
net for the poor in the process of strucbml 
adjustment by increasing employment, 
generating income,and softening theriganis 
of inflatkm. 

Openii« up trade will improve incentives 
by raising producer prices, even after 
lubiidfesareredHcedsubnaotially. However, 
noqirioe fectari such as public investtneM 
in htfrastfucbire, technological changes, 
human development, and institational 
reform s are at least as imp'HUfH ' as prioas 



in induciiW in «flfeotive cupply mponie, 
evcnafteraccouiHlngj^^efrectsofprice*' 
induced innovations. Therefore, a bigger 
public effort in oveicoming supply>side 
constraints is called for. particularly in areas 
where there is strong complementarity 
between public and private investment. 
Indeed, the pate for freeing trade should bear 
j^omerational relationshipto domestic supply 
augmentation, so that there is no undue rise 
in the domestic prices of essential food 
Items. Such a sequencing is necessary to 
ensure equity, even when the public distri¬ 
bution of foodgrains is properly targeted, 
because consumer expenditure on food as a 
proportion of tmal expenditure is sizeable 
m a low-income country such as India. 
Further, such a policy is necessary to sustain 
the process of economic reform itself in a 
populous democratic polity where the inci¬ 
dence of absolute poverty is sUll quite high. 

Growth 

Agnculturai output needs to be stepped 
up by diversifying into areas such as dairy 
production and other animal products, 
horticulture, and floriculture, where demand 
IS more elastic than that for foodgrains. 
Increased trade will help modernise 
production, processing, and marketing in 
these sectors. Agroprocessing and marketing 
should emerge as mtQor rural activities 
providing linkages with industry and trade 
,ind enhancing opportunities for rural 
employment. Since rainfed or dryland areas 
III the country have a comparative advantage 
in ammai husbandry, horticulture, and 
flunculture, agnculturai diversification in 
the context of trade can benefit backward 
area.s where poverty is widespread. 

Efficucncy 

Expqrt-onentation and removal of 
restnetions on the interregional movement 
of foodgrains will provide incentives for 
regional specialisation in crops according to 
theircompanti ve advantage, thus improving 
the efficiency of resource use. For example, 
India largdy achieved self-sufficiency in 
ediblemlsl^ 1993-94 by keeping domestic' 
edible oil prices Mwve world prices, thus 
tttracting 6 million hectares of land into 
oilseed ptoduetkm that was previously in 
utha(m)ps.T1iigcleu]y indicates alloeative 
inefficiency in resource use, iittofar as the 
area under oilseeds has expanded at the cost 
of other craps with better comparative 
advantage. Bvtriution of cost-effective 
techntriogies fin-oilieed production should, 
therefore, he accoRlBdaiauchhighB''priotity 
than protectingoiiseed and edibletel prices. 

Mmgener^.agricuhund gtowthdtniiv 
the 1980s was si^poiled by ever-rising 
subsidies on critical inputs mnhasCwtiHaera. 
water, eleolrid^. wui credit Removid of 
input aubaidjes. wheie they have ouffived 


their usefulness, would promote their 
efficient allocation and give impetus to the 
evolution of cost-reducing innovations. 

Equity 

Employment generation per unit of 
incremental output has declined steeftiy and 
has evm become negative in the irrigated 
green revolution belt. Substitution of capital 
for labour in high-wage areas has largely 
been responsible for the decline in 
employment per unit of output. In the wake 
of liberalisation, the prospects for 
employment generation do not appear to be 
bri^t in the ncmagncuitural sector, at least 
in the short run. Agriculture has the potemial 
to serve as one of the biggest safety neu in 
this process of adjustment because the new 
activities that have a favourable export 
demand are also employment-intensive. 
Consequently, agriculture, on the whole, 
remains more labour-intensive than industry. 

Sustainability 

The unre^iated exploitation of nmurai 
resources, caused among other things by the 
underpricing of inputs such as irrigation 
water and electneity for pumping ground- 
water, has contributed to degradation of the 
environment. Although, so far, use of 
chemicals in agriculture is not a serious 
environmental problem, the evolution of new 
biotechnologies to save on chemical inputs 
has to be accorded a high priority in agri¬ 
cultural research. In addition, efforts tocon- 
serve soil and water resources in dryhuid areas 
need to be stepped up, and this will require 
sustainable intensification through the 
application of yield-increasing technology. 

It would appear that at present the 
complementarities between the goals of 
efnciency,equity,and sustainability in Indian 
agriculture outweigh the trade-offs, if any, 
between them. For example, one of the best 
prospects for improving the productivity of 
inputs IS through disseminmion of new 
technologies and infHits to the lessdeveloped 
areas. But these are areas where poverty and 
resource degradation are also widespread, so 
that growth, poverty alleviation, and 
improved resource management can all be 
improved together. Reduction of input 
subsidies, the boiefiu of which have so far 
accrued mainly to farmers in irrigated areas, 
will also contribute to tiie conservation of 
water and eneigy, resulting in greater outpid 
and employineni per unit ^such inputs, and 
leu environmental damage. 

IV 

Agikidtnral Paiibinuice: (kvwth 
iBiresiBMal, aad Pfeodwth^y 

GaowTH 

Tlwlaiv-termgiowtfaoffoodgrain output 
hu been about 16 ppr cent per year in the 




post-green revolution period. There are 
indications of some improvement in this 
powth rate after the niid-l980s. The major 
intercrop imbalances in growth witnessed in 
the early years of the green revolution have 
been redressed to some extent in moreiecent 
years. For example, the growth rate id nee 
accelerated from tixiut 2.2 per cent per year 
in the 197Qs to 3,2 per cent per year in the 
1980s. Further, after performing poorly 
during the early years of the green revolution, 
many of the states where poverty is 
widespread - Assam,Bihar,Ori$sa,Ma^ya 
Pradesh, and Bengal - are now growing 

at rates close U} or even higher than the all- 
India average. In paiticular, these states have 
expenenced an increase in rice production 
in recent years and some have recorded 
highergrowth rates titan the national average. 

Duringthe i9805consumptionoffeitilisers 
increased faster in the eastern and western 
regions than in the northern and southern 
regions. Unlike the 1970s. fertilisers 
consumed in tile kharif season have increased 
at a much faster rate than in the rabi season, 
particularly in the eastern region, which 
indicates the spread of new technology to 
rainfed andotherunfavourable areas. Cle^y, 
the importance of fertiliser relative to 
irrigation as a source of growth has increased 
considerably in recent years. 

As a result of the highu foodgrain growth 
experienced by states in the eastern and 
central regions, their share m tiie country’s 
total number of niral poor, which had gone ,. 
up between 1970aiid 1983,declined between 
1983 and 1987, while the number of poor 
rose in some of the more developed states. 
Theannual rate of decline in tiie rural poverty 
ratio among many of these eastern and central 
states wu hightf than the average for the 
country during this period. Also, the rate of 
decline in the rural poverty ratio in tiiese 
states wu mote rapid in the 1980s than in 
the 1970s. 

iNVESIMENr 

The most disquieting upect of put 
agricultural performance is the significant 
decline in gross capital formation in 
a^culture at constant prices, both the 
private and puUic-sectors. Data up to 1990- 
91 show th^ although real grou capital 
fbnnatianan agricultuteby thefuivale aecior 
hu increued sinoe 19^-88, that by the 
public secten has continued to decline 
significantly, so that the Mtal grou capiiri 
formation ta t^pknllure is still tower than 
that achieved in the eatiy 1980s (Figure 2). 
There are indicatioas thit grou fixed capital 
fbnnation hi agtieultuR by the public sector 
hw ban rtoriining in all states, indudh^ 
tiie developed ones srime lerource poaitioo 
is better. 

The ritir^mbrid ie s far agriculture during 
titis period have inade consideiable hUMda- 
iMo the surpluses available for (M^ ’ 
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investment in agriculture. These subsidies, 
open as well as hidden, on agricultural inputs 
such as fertiliser, irrigation, electricity, and 
credit rose from about 44 per cent of the 
combined plan expenditure by the central 
and state governments on agriculture, 
irrigation, and Special Area Programmes in 
the early 1980s (triennium ending [TC] 
1983*84) to about 83 per cent toward the 
close of the 1980s (TE1989-90) (Figure 3). 
In the light of subsequoit developments, it 
appears that today for every rupee of public 
expenditure on agriculture, anotho^ rupee is 
spent on subsidies on inputs. 

The high complementarity between public 
and (Hi vate investment and the adverse terms 
of trade for agriculture in the 1980$ may 
explain the decline in private investment. 
The recent recovery in private investment, 
despite the continued decline in public 
investment, can in part be attributed to the 
significant rise in agricultural (Hices in the 
last few years. However, it appears that the 
recovery in private investment is more 
significant in ttie eastern states, which may 
be due to tte spread of hi|^-yieiding varieties 
(HYVs) and improved utilisation of the 
available infrastructure. 

Agricultural investment in India is 
essentially detormined at the state level. The 
recent reforms aimed at macroeconomic 
stabilisation, desirable in themselves, have 
neveitheless had a short-term adverse effect 
on capital expenditures on agriculture both 
by the central and state governments. The 
reaction in central tax revenues led to a 
significant decline in the revemws of the 
states, particularly of the less developed 
ones, as the statutory transfers to stares, 
whi^ have a significant built-in progres- 
sivity, account m a substantial jiroportion 


of these revenues. Moreover, central transfers 
to stages-both grants and loans-as a 
profwrtion of GDP have also gone down 
significantly. 

The observed decline in investment, unless 
reversed, may slow down the future growth 
of output and jeo|>ardise food security as 
pressures on the available infrastructure 
increase and the productivity of current inputs 
begins to decline. In China, a big s{Hirt in 
agricultural output over a long period 
following the o(>ening up of the economy 
can largely be attributed to the high rale of 
investment in agriculture, reali.sed in part by 
using surplus labour, over at least throe 
decades, and the extreme misallocation of 
available capital and other resources under 
the communes and the collect! ves. The gains 
from the rise in theproductivity of resources 
were thus considei^le following structural 
adjustment in agriculture. In India, on (he 
other hand, the rate of investment in 
agriculture rose for only a decade following 
the green revolution, and the development 
of human capital has been slow, wi^ few 
inefficiencies in the allocation of resources 
at the farm level. 

pRoouenvnY 

The area planted in foodgrains declined 
somewhat during the 1980s. The entire 
increase in foodgrain output during that 
period is therefore the result of the rise in 
productivity per hectare^as a result of the 
increase in yield-raising inputs. There was 
a significant increase in ^ productivity of 
all inputs combined or total factor 
productivity (TPP). As the empirical st udies 
of the IPPRl-KTAR programme show, TPP 
accounted for one-feird of output growth 
during 19S7.8S. The contribution of TFP 


rose, to ovo' 30 per cent of output gmutOt 
in tlie post-groen revolOtibR period. Aiblic 
research and extension and (irivate msearch 
were the mi^r sources of increase in TPP; 
public research and extension accounted for 
more than two-thirds of the increase after 
1975. Foreign and domestic inventions 
together accounted for more than 30 per cent 
of TFP growth, indicating the large impact 
of innovations in fertiliser, machinery, and 
chemicals, which have a high comple¬ 
mentarity with public research. Apart from 
the market infrastructure, the effect of 
irrigation on TFP is strongly positive, 
indicating that irrigation had an impam on 
productivity over and above its contribution 
as an input As expected, the effects of 
literacy are positive, showing the im¬ 
portance of human capital development in 
productivity growth. 

TTiis indicates that the rate of return to 
investment in public research and extension 
has been quite high 60 per cent for public 
research and more than SO per cent for 
extension. These high rates of return on 
investments in research anebextension can 
be attributed, in no small measure, to the 
spread of new technology to new regions 
and crops in the last decade Indeed, the 
steadiness in the growth of foodgrain output 
despite falling investment can largely he 
explained by the improved utilisation of 
available infrastructure in new areas where 
the yield levels are low, and, thcrelore, the 
productivity of inputs at the margin can be 
expected to be high. 

Corresponding to the increase in TFP has 
been a significant decline m the unit cost 
of production in both wheat and nee, the cost 
reduction being more significant in wheat. 
Since nee lagged behind wheat in application 
of HYV technology and since the growth 
in rice yields has only recently accelerated 
in such low-cost areas as the eastern region, 
a significant cost reduction in nee should 
also be ex{)ected. One must bear in mind, 
however, that part of the observed reduction 
in unit costs could be due to the rising 
subsidies on infiuts, which have rendered 
them cheaper, albeit at a cost to society 

Even so, some interesting patterns seem 
to emerge from the observed trends in cost 
reduction. Farmers experiencing higher 
yields show a significant reduction in unit 
costs indicating the impact of the use of 
yield-raising technology on cost reduction. 
Further, over a period of time, the reduction 
in unit costs was wideifiread among different 
states and among differeirt groups of farms 
within the states, indicating the diffusion of 
new technology. What is more, there are 
significant chaises in the cost structqre, the 
shareofmachinery and fertilisers increasing 
and that of labour declining. 

It appears that input subsidies have in 
'general had the effea of raising the share 
of capital costs and reducing the share of 
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labour The rise in capital-intensity may be 
due, in a significant measure, to the 
availability of capital on liberal terms, 
including concessional rates of interest even 
to large fanners. Also, the regional con¬ 
centration of growth m output may have led 
to the nse in wages in high-growth pockets, 
providing impetus to mechanisation. These 
trends suggest a further scope for cost 
reduction as well as greater employment 
generation through appropriate pricing of 
inputs and the ^option of strategies for 
tegionally broad-based growth. 

It IS interesting that the share of family 
labour has fallen more than that of hired 
laboui, confirming that as incomes rise, 
family labour in the higher income groups 
tends to withdraw from manual labour, thus 
benefiting hired labour. It is also possible 
that seed-fertiliser technology has raised the 
dependence on hired labour because of the 
rising seaMMial demand for labour. 

V 

PrinK Movers at Growth 

DEVEuoFMBirr AND DgppuaoN 
OPThCHNOUXlY 

Ai^qaate funding of public research; 
appropriate economic signals for setting 
right ^orities in reseaidi, whethm’ puUic 
or private: and a favounMe institutional 
framework (noviding for the ifosorption of 
new technology are die three basic pre¬ 
requisites for the proper developmott and 
di^sion ctf new technology. 

These are but ensured by a radmud 
demarcatim of the ndadve tol« of the ttaie 
and markiM and r^ the puMic and private 
tectors in tqpkulture. A number of studies 
haveshowndiatafiivouraUeraacroecoiimnic 
envinmmeitt, including r^wnness in trade, 


is conducive to thedevelopment and diffusion 
of new cost-reducing technologies in 
agriculture. This occurs whoi the terms of 
trade for agriculture are favourablr, when 
inducements are provided toimprove quality 
and reduce costs in order to brcome 
internationally competitive; when prices truly 
reflect the scarcity of resources so that 
research isdirected toward savu^ the scarce 
factors; and when allocation of resources - 
public as wdl as private t- for research and 
extension is adequat e . 

Economic aimlysis has focused on the 
significance of relative pnees of factors of 
production in inducing cost-reducing 
innovations directed toward saving iciuce 
factors through greater use of abundant 
factors. For examine, heavy subsidies on 
inpius such as chemical fertilisos, surface 
irrigation, electricity forpumping water, and 
on-farm credit discourage research in new 
areas and the development and adoption of 
innovations for the conservation of water 
and energy. In general, sifosidies micourage 
capital-intensive techniques. Nvam research 
and extension, which is more responsive to 
user requirements that vary considerably 
across agroclimatic lejgkms, is becoming 
increasiii^yimpoitamBsaiesultofscietitific 
breakthroughs sudt as the e m w g ence of 
biotechnology. In such a situation, adeipiaie 
intdlectuai pnqierty protection becomes 
necessary to provide incentives for private 
investment a^ efibrt in research. 

So far, achievements qf the Indian 
agricultund system in ndsiag yields in the 
unirrigatod a^ unfavoiuable agrocjimatic 
regions are not comparaUe with those 
’ realised for the ttrigated areas in.dae early 
years of the green revolution. Even in 
irrigated area, yhdfofomitlKiced-fettiliser 
technology have hovoted around their peak 
for some time. The tools of emerging 


biotechnology.inctudiivgenedcengSneering 
and tissue culture, seem to offer sigteficant 
• possibilities for breaking these barriers. 
Aldiough some advanced centres of research 
in Uotechnology have been established in 
India, it is not clear how sireh priorittes find 
their placeintheexistmgagricultural leseadi 
system. A fresh look at the priorities of the 
Indian agncultural research system is 
necessary in light of these emerging 
prospecU, adequteely taking imo accoum 
the socio-economic factors relevant in the 
evolution of new technologicB. India is 
currently investing only about 0.3 per cent 
of Its agricultural GDP to agricultural 
research, as against 0.7 per cent in the 
developing countries as a whole and 2-3 per 
cent in the developed countries. Therefore, 
there is considerable scope for diverting 
incremental outlays to the priority areas in 
research. 

As far as transfer of technology from 
research centres and agricultural universities 
to farmers is concerned, the system seems 
to have worked reasonably well tn the sense 
that the levels of input use as well as the 
directions of change embodied in the 
recommendations ate frequently reflected in 
farm-level practices. TMs is revealed by an 
examination of the normative enterprise 
budgets and the farm-level cost of cultivation 
data for Punjab-the seat of the green 
revolution. However, the study indicates 
that econoipic evriuation and optimisation 
of the package as a whole throui^ empirical 
analysis of experimental tnals has been 
inadequate. And use of systemanc evidence 
from farmers* fields on die practices actually 
fi^owed by them and th^ consequences 
has been insuffiaent. The study suggests 
that evriuadon of the package from die 
national or social perspectives of efficiency 
and sustainability is also inadequate. 

In the case of wheat, for example, the 
recommended fertiliser rates have 
remained unchanged for the past 20 yews 
in spite of expected dhanges in soil fortility 
from continuous intensive cultivttion and 
evidence on imbalances in nutrient use. 
Similarly, the recommendations reganhng 
the increase in mechanisation involve a 
significant reduction in the human labour 
requuement. There IS a strong case for re¬ 
examination of muiy of these recom¬ 
mendations in the context of a dianging 
policy environment, requiring greater 
efficiency in input use. For example, 
irrigation lecommendations need tobere- 
evaluteed from the viewpoint of water-use 
efficiency in the context of emerging water 
scarcities. To give another example, the 
recommendations regarding the varidde 
cotes need fo be re-examined in the li^ of 
actute experienees in farmers’ fiekts, where 
dwvariam ooteperunit of output at constent 
prioes has Men considershly overtime, aq 
duutheavenqieiinitoattisloweronforiaeint* 
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fields than at the noimative level. Overall, 
given the stagnation in yield potential, 
technical research, in the ^ture, will have 
to deal with the more complex issues of 
c riicicfit management of inputs and resource 
use at the farm level to keep up the momentum 
of growth. A careful economic evaluation 
of the recommended practices would be of 
considerable importance in this context, 
especially in view of the expected reduction 
in several input subsidies. 

The studies for Bihar and Tamil Nadu on 
the workingsof the regional research systems 
reveal that there is underinvestment in 
agricultural research, and allocation of 
resources to different enterprises is not in 
conformity with the importance of such 
activities in the agricultural economy of the 
regions. Further, the amount spent on 
scientific support for raising the quality of 
research is meagre. The regional research 
systems arc far from meeting their avowed 
objectives of ensuring more flexible. 
Tmagi native, and innovative approaches. On-' 
farm adaptive research is still weak and 
feedback linkages with farmers are ptxir, 
although the direct linkages between research 
and extension appear to be skisfaciory. A 
I arge number of trials at the regional research . 
stations are .still derided centrally, and local 
problems and issues do not appear to be the 
mam determinants of the research agenda. 
Consequently, on-farm research continues 
to be marginal. The evidence also .suggests 
that communication with farmers through 
institutional innovations such as training 
and visit (T and V) extension is far from 
satisfactory ; sources such as mass media are 
more important in disseminating new 
information. This situation calls for a fresh 
look at the functioning of the regional re¬ 
search systems, with a view to improving 
the relevance of their research to the areas 
in which they are located and strengthening 
communication with farmers as well as 
feedback from them. The existing research 
system needs to be made more flexible and 
accountable to farmers by developing 
appropriate linkages with user groups and 
the private sector engaged in research and 
extension and in the production and 
distribution of inputs. 

Irrigation 

Irrigation was the cradle where H Y V seeds 
and fertiliser consumption thrived, bnnging 
about the green revolution in Indian 
agriculture during the late l%Os and early 
I97()s. But even before that, development 
of irrigation was assigned a high priority by 
the government in its succc.ssive plans, in 
theearly 1970s, north-west India experienced 
a ‘tubeweli explosion’ in response tothcfirst 
fiush of profits accruing to farmers from the 
introduction of new technology in wheat 
production. 


Between 1951 and 1990.1ndia added about 
SS million hectares of irrigated land to its 
existing 23 million irrigated hectares, taking 
the total to 78 million hectares in 1990. 
About 40 per cent of thisadditional irrigation 
was through major and medium schemes 
and the rest through minor schemes. This 
is only about half the ultimate irrigation 
potential of the country, indicating that the 
country has a long way to go on irrigation.’ 
In the 1990s. looking ahead to the future 
growth of Indian agriculture and what role 
the irrigation sector will play, the following 
questions have to be addressed: 

(1) Should more investment funds be 
allocated to major and medium irrigation 
schemes than has been the trend in the 
last decade andahalf?Duringthe 1980s, 
the irrigation potential created through 
major and medium schemes decelerated 
.sharply in response to the shrinking real 
government expenditure on this sector. 
This has long-term implications for the 
growth of Indian agriculture. 

(2) Should investments in major and 
medium irrigation works go to new 
schemes or to complete those already at 
hand? This is important because 
spreading resources too thin leads to 
long lags m completion of projects. 

(3) Should canal waters be priced to cover 
at least operational and maintenance 
costs (and a part of the capital cost)’’ 
Cost recovery from the canal network 
has reachedextremely low levels, leading 
to suboptimal use of water on the one 
hand and a financial ensis on the other. 
Research reveals that capital costs of 
major and medium irrigation .schemes 
rose sharply during the 1980s due to 
larger concerns about rehabilitation and 
the environment and because more 
difficult sires were taken up. Operation 
and maintenance expenses have also 
gone up in real terms, and the share of 
management and administration costs 
has been increasing. As a result, a 
financial crisis is adversely affecting not 
only new construction activity but also 
proper maintenance of the existing 
systems. To improve the efficiency and 
financial sustainability of major and 
medium schemes, drastic institutional 
reforms in management and ownership 
are needed in addition to corrections in 
the price of water. 

(4) What institutional reforms need to be 
initiated in major and medium 
schemes to improve efficiency in 
rirsource use? More specifically, 
should farmers be involved in 
management (and ownership), by 
taking more 'Imttom-up' rather than 
‘top-down’ management approaches? 

(5) How can the overexploitation of 
ground wat«-be curtailed? An important 
cause is the inappropriate pricing of 


electricity, which tmeourages excessive 
pumping. Ways to improve conjunctive 
use of ground and surface water are also 
crucial for reducing waterlogging and 
salinity in the command areas of mtyor 
and medium irrigation schemes. 

In terms of policy responses to these 
questions, the highest priority should be 
given, first, to maintaining the existing 
irrigation facilities and then to developing 
the rest of the irrigation potential in the 
country. This cannot be done without signi¬ 
ficantly stepping up the rate of investment 
in this sector. The largest chunk of this 
investment, however, should be directed to 
operating and maintaining the existing 
facilities and completing die projects already 
started. At current levels of inve.stment, it 
is estimated that the projects in hand will 
take about 28 years to complete. This lime 
span needs to be brought down to 10-15 
years. To accomplish this, the rate of 
inve.stment would have to almost double. 

In order to generate resources to 
accomplish the above ta.sk, it is essential that 
pricing of canal waters be given due 
importance, along with iastitutional reforms 
in ownership and management (Q and M). 
Granting irrigation departments financial 
autonomy provided they recover O and M 
expenses from the beneficiaries is one way 
to proceed with reforms in this sector. Also, 
involvement of water users' associations 
(WUAs) in ownership and management of 
canal networks (starting with dcstributanes) 
through ‘water bonds’ oi other mechanisms 
to transfer ownership should be placed high 
on the agenda for reforming the irrigation 
sector. An expert committee of the 
government of India recently Iwiked at the 
problem and suggested a two-part tariff 
system for pricing of canal waters First, 
there ^ould be a fixed charge to farmers 
who are in the command area of the canal, 
and second, there should be a volumetric 
price (in the long run) that depends on the 
quantities of water ased by the farmers. If 
all O and M charges were recovered and 
I per cent of the capital cost, the charge to 
the farmers would not be mure than 6 per 
cent of the gross output on their irrigated 
lands. This is within the charge of 5-12 per 
cent recommended by the Irrigation 
Commissiem of 1972. 

In the case of groundwater, the prime 
concern remains that of depletion through 
overpumping, which is not a healthy sign, 
as the economy's capacity to depend upon 
this buffer during years of drought is 
adversely affected. An importani.step in 
checking overexploitation would be to 
introduce volumetric pricing of electricity, 
while involving farmers' organisations in 
the collection of electricity dues onacommis- 
sion basis. If collection of electricity dues 
through farmers’ o^nisations fails, it would 
be desirable to turn the problem ov«’ to 
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private corporate bodies. While the 
govemment’sptuposed power sector letbrms 
envisage a signiHcantly larger role for the 
private sector in generation, it is more likely 
10 remain partial without privatising 
electneity distribution. Ideally, privatisation 
of power distribution should have preceded 
privatisation of power generation. Another 
solution would be to evolve a proper 
institutional itamework whereby surface and 
groundwater use could be monitored, and 
overdrafling of groundwater could be 
avoided or minimised through regulation. 

Salinity and waterlogging problems in the 
commands of major irrigation schemes can 
be minimised by recognising them explicitly 
III the design stage and incorporating 
corrective measures into the scheme. 
Conjunctive use of surface and groundwater 
can go a long way in addressing this problem, 
and appropriate steps .should be taken for its 
promotion Appropnate pricing ot water and 
electricity will also help in this direction. 
Furthei. proper drainage tacilities, involving 
farmers' groups, need to be created where 
this problem has become acute. 

FliRTII.ISF.RS 

An overriding concern for removal of 
lertiliser subsidies, which has arisen during 
the past threeycars.emanatcspnmanly from 
the subsidies’ burden on the central budget, 
lather than from a desire to reform the 
leiiiliser sector as such. By reviewing the 
major findings of research in this area, a way 
aiound picsc'nt-day concerns without 
harming the long-term objectives ot ibis 
sector may be found. 

Empirical studies pertaining to the Indian 
lertiliser sector reveal that diffusion of 
fertiliser consumption has been quite 
widespread. Fertiliser was used on more 
than 85 per cent of irrigated land and about 
.SO per cent of unirrigated lands by 1988- 
89 During the last two decades (1970-71 
to 1988-89), the growth rate of diffusion to 
the unimgated land was much higher, taking 
the unirrigated land fertilised from9 percent 
to about SO per cent, thus narrowing the 
irngafed-rainfed differential in fertiliser 
diffusion. Uniirigated areas. However, still 
.suffer from discontinuity in the use of 
fertilisers. 

The intensity of fertiliser use has 
gradually gone up from about 3 kilograms 
per hectare in the early 1960s to about 16 
kilograms per hectare in the early 1970s 
to 34 kilograms per hectare in the early 
1980s to more than 70 kilograms per hectare 
in the eariy I99(&. It has been relatively 
higher in irrigated regions (129 kilograms 
per hectare by 1988-89), which leads to 
skewed consumption of fertilisers in the 
country in favourof itrigaiedareas. Irrigtded 
areas, which accounted for about 30 percent 
oftotal crop area, use(l69 po-centof fotilisers 


consumed in the country. Gujarat is perhaps 
the only state that, despite its low rainfall 
and low irrigation, had adopted fertiliser 
consumption on a sufficiently wide scale by 
the early 1980s. This success was primarily 
due to an efficient state machinery, which, 
in seeking to develop the fertiliser industry, 
streamlined transportation and stocking of 
fertilisers, and co-operative agencies, which 
distributed fertilisers. 

'The studies find that the rate of adoption 
of feitiliser use is .somewhat lower among 
small farmers than large farmers, owing 
mainly to credit constraints, but those small 
farmers who do adopt tend to use higher 
doses of fertilisers than the large farmers. 
This relationship is more pronounced on 
unirrigated and partially irngated plots, but 
breaks down on irrigated plots, where, in 
fact, farmers use higher doses of fertilisers. 
It is possible that small farmers improve the 
quality of theii unimgated plots through the 
use of surplus labour, whereas the quality 
of imgation is bcttci on large farms on 
account ot higher investment in minor 
(controlled) imgation. 

Wheat and nee account for about 60 per 
cent of fertiliser consumption (NPK), and 
this ratio appears to have remained the same 
over the la.st decade Imgation and HYVs 
have played critical roles in promoting 
fertiliser consumption, supported by a 
widespread distnbution network. The use of 
N, P, and K is quite unbalanced, not only 
in low consumption areas hut even in high 
con.suming and advanced areas. The 
lesponscs (average and marginal) of wheat 
and rice to fertiliser consumption are highest 
in central (Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan) 
and ea.stcrn regions (Bihar, Onssa, West 
Bengal. Assam, and ocher north-eastern 
slates), and Uttar Pradesh. This indicates 
that there is si/eable scope tor increasing 
wheat and ncc production simply by inducing 
a redistribution in the consumption of 
fcnilisers in favour of high-response regions, 
and by promoting balanced use of'N, P, and 
K through appropnate policy measures. More 
specifically, research shows that, for wheat, 
a balanced use of NPK could increase 
production by about 2 million tons, and 
regional adjustment of fertiliser use to optimal 
levels with the existing mix could increase 
production by another 1.6 million tons. If 
the best mix of fertiliser is used at optimal 
levels, the current production of wheat could 
potentially rise as much as 12 per cent, with 
use of an additional 0.S million tons of 
fertiliser. For rice, the potential is even 
• greater, an increasQif about 20 per cent over 
current production with an additional 
fertiliser consumption of 1.5 million tons. 

Research elsewhere also shows that 
fertiliser consumption has lively become 
more sensitive to its real price than was the 
case two decades ago, presumably because 
fertiliser response is loiver at hi^ier levels 


of consumption. This is particulariy true of 
those areas that use fertiliser, very intensively 
and accountfora substantial shareof fertiliser 
consumption in India as a whole. But the 
elasticity of fertiliser consumption to its real 
price still remains far below its elasticity 
with respect to non-price variables. 

The (ioniestic production of fertilisers 
increased substantially, from less than I 
million tons in 1960 to more than lOmiliion 
tons by the early 1990s, thus India achieved 
a high degree of self-sufficiency. Growth 
was very rapid, especially during the 1980s, 
primarily fortwo reasons. First, the Rnention 
Price Scheme launched in 1977 {Kovided a 
good incentive environment for the industiy, 
and second, the discovery of oil and gas 
field.s at Bombay High contributed to the 
growth of gas-based fertiliser plants. 
However, by the late 1980s, it was 
increasingly realised that the cost of fertiliser 
production was becoming high at the margin, 
and that the Retention Price Scheme was 
inducing overcapitalisation of plants. 'This 
led to rapid growth in the fertiliser subsidy, 
makingit an almist financially un$u.stainabic 
part of the central budget 
Implications of these research findings for 
policy arc clear- 

(1) Wider distribution of fertilisers needs 
to be promoted by covering the regions 
that previously have used very low 
doses of fertihsers (for example, central 
and eastern regions and Uttar Pradesh 
in the case ot wheat and rice). A 
precondition of the success of this policy 
IS the launching of a mas-si ve dn ve lowa^ 
both water conservation and drainage 
because a sizeable chunk ot the irrigated 
tracts in this area suffer from 
waterlogging. Harvesting water in water¬ 
scarce regions and proper drainage, in 
waterlogged areas can set the ground for 
adoption ofHYVs and i ncreased demand 
for fertilisers. In addition, an extensive 
network of rural inlrastructure needs to 
be created (including roads and credit) 
in these regions, which will facilitate 
timely and adequate supplies of 
fertilisers, particularly in the eastern 
states. Such a network of rural 
infrastructure will also help in 
establishing an appropnate interface of 
input markets with output markets in 
these regions. 

(2) A boost to soil-testing facilities and 
extension efforts to educate farmers 
regarding the benefits of balanced use 
of fertilisers would go a long way. These 
efforts need to be reinforced by 
transmission of the right pricing signals 
(on the relative prices of N, P, and K), 
which have historicity been distorted. 
There is a large scope to increase 
production simply by promoting 
balanced use of N, P, and K, and by 
cisiTecting micronutrimt deficiencies. 
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(3) Subsidies are not tetpiiied to promote 
improved fertiliser management; if 
subsidies have to be given, they should 
be targeted to low-consumption areas 
wliere response is highest (for example, 
eastern and central regions, and Uttar 
Pradesh, especially for wheat and nee). 

(4) Production of fertilisers has to be made 
efficient by gradually withdrawing the 
Retention Price Scheme and exposing 
domestic production to foreign 
competition /by freeing imports of 
fertilisers. This must be accompanied by 
a variable import duty (to safeguard 
against dumping or an abrupt drop in 
intunationai prices). 

(5) The farmgate price of nitrogenous 
fertilisers needs to be gradually raised 
and then decontrolled, especially when 
P and K have been decontrolled. This 
could be done over two or three crop 
seasons (not years). It would give correct 
pricing signals for balanced use of N, 

P, and K, and thereby help raise 
agricultural production with tijj) same 
amount of t(^ fertiliser consumption. 

(6) Tominimisethepossibleadverseimpact 
■ of this rise in the farmgate price of- 

fertiliser, the savings from fertiliser 
subsidy should be ploughed back into 
basic {^cultural infrastructure, such as 
watershed programmes in moisture stress 
areas, which in turn will increase the 
ttemand for fertiliser in high-r^ponse * 
regions. Further, organic manure should 
be accorded a high priority because it 
is environmentally friendly, compared 
with chemical fertilisers, and because it 
may be more attractive economically 
once subsidies on chonical fertilisers 
are phased out. 

SraATBOiES roil Unfavourable 
* Agrocumatic Regions 

In the first decade of the (Sreen Revolution, 
die new seed-fertiliser technology‘spread 
rapidly in a^oclimatic rt^ons with medium- 
to-low rainfall diat had an adequate physical' 
infrastructure (irrigation, roads, and a 
marketing network) as well as a favourable 
institutional framework (land tenure systems 
and credit institutions). Favourable 
agroclimatic factors such as abundant 
sunshine, irrigation, and low incidoice of 
pests andtHseases were extranely important 
iu niggeiing the Green RevolutioB in these 
regions. On the other hand, regions widi 
unhvourable agroclimatic factors such as 
too much, too littie, or too variable rainfall; 
waterlogging; salinity; soil erosion; or 
moisture stress could not experience 
technological breakthrough. 

Theinitial success of theOreenRevohition 
in the fovourable agro-climatic regions has 
undoubtedly led to tiw neglect of un¬ 
favourable areas, both with respect to the 


evolution of technologies suited to such 
regions mid conservation of land and water 
resources. Moreovo', the slow growth of 
income and widespread poverty in the 
dryland areas and the defective |»icing of 
electricity forinimping waterexerted further 
pressure on already hiigile ecosystems, thus 
accentuating the depletion of land and water 
resources. 

An IFPRI-ICAR study of 14 out of the 
IS agroclimatic regions delineated by the 
Planning Ckimmission shows that after the 
introduction of the Green Revolution 
technology, yield growth rates did not exceed 
the populmion growth rate of 2.2 per cent 
in 10 apociimatic regions. All agroclimatic 
regions with high rainfall and subhumid to 
humidclimates werein this category. Further, 
the three agroclimatic regions with less than 
I per cent growth per year in output per 
hectare had medium to very high rainCill and 
subhumid to hunfid cliiiutes. On the other 
hand, four out of five agroclimatic regions 
with annual growth rates of 2.0-4.S percent 
have very low to medium nunfall and arid 
to semi-arid clinuttes. Also, there'sul^leariy 
indicate that the output growth obtained 
from the use of irrigation and fertilisers was 
below average in agroclimatic regions with 
hi^ rainfall and humid climates wherea.s it 
was above average in agroclimatic regions 
with low to medium rainfall and arid to semi- 
arid climates. Moreover, the productivity 
impact of growth in the use of irrigation and 
fertiliser was less than average in districts 
affected by waterlogging and salinity. 

During the 1980s. among states with a 
substantial proportion of cropped area in 
agroclimatic regions with relatively low 
rainfall, there wasjnaiked improvement in 
the performance of all but two where 
overexploitation .of groundwater was 
reported. Further, the 1980s growth 
performance of four a^trciimatic regions 
with medium-to-high rainfall was also better 
than that in the previous two decades. 
Agricultural growth in West Bengal, 
Bihar, Uttar Pradesh,. Orissa, Madhya 
Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh, and Tamil Nadu 
supports this. 

Ithincofrect to view resource degradation 
essentially as a consequence of technology- 
based growth. Rather, in some cases such 
asdeforestation.ecologicaldegraditiion itself 
is the consequence of insufficient progress 
in adopting land-augmenting technological 
diange, leading to increased pressure on 
bnd. Indeed, incertain respects, technology- 
based growth has mitigMed die resource- 
degrading effects that would otherwise have 
occurred. Porexam(ile,tubewel]shaveierved 
as veitic^ drainage by arresting waterlogging 
and soil salinismion in the high rainfall areas 
Old alao in areas waterlogged as a result of 
canal irrigation. 

Experience has shown that a. critical 
minimam (tf favourable toil moisture is 


necessary to adopt tedmologies suited to die 
climatic conditions of these regions. Since 
favourable meat at present account for a 
small propmtion of cultivated area in the 
country, broadening the geographical base 
of agricultural growth through the 
development of natural resources, 
infrastructuredevelopment. and the evolution 
of locatiiHi-specific technologies for the 
hitherto unfavourable r^ions is essential 
for sustaining growth, improving the overall 
efficiency of resource use, reducing poverty, 
and protecting the environment. 

Among the degraded area.s, dryland areas 
with very low and uncertain rainfall and with 
low irrigation potential need to be given a 
high priority for soil and moisture 
conservation in view of their high geo¬ 
graphical coverage, high rale of degradation, 
widespread poverty, and their comparative 
advantage for producing high value crops 
for export. The existing programmes for soil 
and moisiure conservation have failed to 
makean impact because tb^ are inadequately 
planned on a watershed basis; they have 
failed to integrate employment generation 
programmes into their works; they have 
feiied to involve the beneficiancs and the 
voluntary oiganisations in the planning and 
implementation of programmes; and they 
lack co-ordination among the various 
departments concerned with these pro¬ 
grammes. Therefore, to give high priority 
to soil and moisture conservation in tie 
dryland areas, present strategies have to be 
revamped to create the necessary conditions 
for the adoption of improved practices. 

iNFRASTRUmiRE 

If Indian agriculture is opened up to 
interoationsd trade, and if the feture growth 
of Indian agriculture is to be yield-based, 
requiring intensive use of inpuu, develop¬ 
ment of infrastructure is necessary to support 
this growth. Infrastructure plays a critical 
role on both input and output sides. <3n the 
input front, it helps ensure timely and 
adequate delivery to farmers, which is 
essential in raising tim aggregate supply 
response. On the output from, it helps 
integrate local markets with national and 
intcroational markets so that the benefits of 
tradecan pmcolatedown-to fanners. Without 
an adequate and efficient system of 
infrastructure, the real potential of Indian 
agriculture undm die hanging incemive 
environment cannot be leaiiaed. 

Building infrastructure requires three-tier 
planning - at the national, state, and district/ 
block levels. Forts (sea and air), railwiqrB, 
national highways, telecrmniunicatioiu, the 
national dectrification grid, and so forth 
have to be planned at the nation^ level. 
While the govcnimem may have to take the 
lead in giving a concrete shape to its neeils 
and plutt. iffivate sector participation on a 
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sigii(ficatttcide.|M(tkad«dyincoii^^ 
and opentkm. woidd be wdccme. 

In creating a ayston of infraitruotnrB at 
(he second diird tieri (at sute and lower 
levels), mostly in nirai areas, regional 
chancteriitics become important M the 
planning stage. A thorough study and 
understmiding of region^ con^siexities, 
physical, economic, and sociid, is essential 
to ensure that tlm planned system of 
infrastructure of roads, markets, and other 
suiqxHt services foragricultund development 
renders high returns. Empirical studies 
conducted at the state and simstate levels in 
India note that when the infrastructural needs 
are identified mi regionai and crop-specific 
bases and are related to different social and 
economic groups, they are likely to gain 
most from investments in diffmoit types of 
activity-specific infrastructure. The basic 
policy thrust of these studies is that, at state 
and substate levels, planning for the system 
of rural infrastructure must involve local 
user groups, particularly farmers, traders, 
and non-governmental organisations 
(NGOs). Pecentralisation in building, 
operating, and maintaining different 
components of infrastructure with the help 
of loi»l people is a desirable policy direction 
for the future. This has the pmential to 
change the entire system of plarming rural 
infra.structure from a top-down to a bottom- 
up system, promoting better efficimicy and 
maintenance of infrastructure. 

Another policy conclusion from the iwal 
intrastructure studies is the need for large- 
scale but low-cost housing schemes in the 
rural areas, replacing the temporary shacks 
of poor agncuitural workers and marginal 
cultivators. Low-cost pucca housing, 
including community toilets, water.supply, 
and electricity, should be given as high a 
priority as construction of roads, markets, 
and other support services for agricultural 
development Financial implicationsofsuch 
schemes, of course, need to be examined, 
especially because much of it would have 
to be subsidised. It would, therefore, be 
desirable to link the construction of «ich 
housing schemes with employment schemes, 
such as Jawahao' Rozgar Yojana (JRY), in 
niral areas. Involvement of local peo|de in 
deciding on the type of housing is essential. 
Further, the likely bcsudiciaries can be asked 
to contribute toward the costs by donating 
their labour. Such schemes can act as a 
protet^ve cover for the rural poor by giving 
them employment during a period of 
rtructuiid ^lutineni when a^icultiuBl prices 
are likdy ro be tirtng. Ihiither, employment 
for agricultural workers and marginal 
cultivators can alto be provided under the 
fRY-type employmeiit sdwmes. Land aixl 
wtter resoutoes can be augmented through 
activities such as terracing, levding, imd 
bunding of fields; buildiiig ^ maintenance 
of vUlage roads; and lining, deepening, and 


dtedgiiig of caudA wdls, and tanks at the 
sue and siibslale levels. 

VI 

bntftatioiinl ReforaM 

CaBDITREI>OaM 

Credit for agricuMure has to expand at a 
faster rate than befme because of the need 
to step up agriculuin) growth to generate 
surpluses for exports, and also because of 
dK change of the product mix toward animal 
husbandry, fisheries, horticulture, and so 
forth, which will .necessitate larger 
mvestments. However.flwnnal credit system 
is now threatened by rising overdues and 
deficiencies in managemern. These can be 
attributed to a policy environment and 
politica] culture that encourages loiding at 
subskfised rates, discourages a professional 
approach and necessaiy fdiow-up in lending, 
and promotes willful default on the patfa^f 
those who have the capacity to repay. As 
aconsequence.recyclingofcT^hasberame 
a major casualty, the losers being the 
prospertiveborrowers. Therefore, improving 
the economic viability of credit institutions 
has to be lugh on the policy agenda. 

The existing large differential between the 
concessional rates of interest charged by 
institutional sources and market rates is 
responsible for rent-seeking by Ihe 
middlemen who corner a good part of 
institutional credit at concessional rates and 
relend it to others, especially to the poorer 
farmers, at high rates of interest. Large 
farmers have been the major beneficiaries 
of the long-term loans advanced at a 
concessional rate of interest of 10 per cfsnt 
Their share in total institutional credit is 
significteitly larger than their share in total 
operated farm area. The perpetuation of such 
concessional lending vioiates norms of equity 
as well as the viability of credit institutions. 
Also, this has had adverse allocational effects, 
resulting in high capital-intensity and slow 
employment generation in agriculture. 

In view of the scarcity of credit and the 
very high rates of interest charged in the 
informal credit markers in rural areas, small 
and marginal farmers would benefit much 
more ftran easier and timely availability of 
credit fiom institutional sources than ffom 
the low subsidised rates of interest diarged. 
It would, therefore, be desirable to i^aae opt 
these concessional rates of interest. Such a 
step would improve the viability of rural 
baidiii|g.notonlytbroi|ghincieasesm1ntaest 
income but also by improving the repayment 
performance, as the cost of delayed 
repayment would rise. Itisessential.however, 
to ensure the availability of institutionai 
credit te fanners, particularly small and 
marginai farmers, by ensuring a stipulated 
share for agricuhure, as is being done at 
present. Without such a stipulation, the wdl 


ImowB taaden^ of bankers to reduce writ 
costs by serving a snail number of big 
bonowws, rather ftan a lage number trf 
small borrowers, would lesult in a creCBt 
squeeze for needy borrowm. 

Maiagets of credit institutions should be 
accorded greater autonomy; administrative 
and poiiti^ interference in their day-to-diy 
fiincboniQg should be eliminaed. Managers 
and other staff need to be made more 
professionat through appropriate recniitment 
and traiaiiig. Loan ad vances should be based 
on the professional appraisal of investment 
prajeett, instead of Mng based on targets 
for the disbursement 'itf credit, as is often 
the practice now. Loan sanctions should be 
accompanied by professional foilow.-up to 
ensure the profitability of investnient by 
reducing the rate of mortality and sickness 
in these voiuires. 

The follow-up services for oihancing the 
productive utilisation of credit and repayment 
performance could be improved through 
group-lending schemes. Participation of 
groups such as viriuntaiy agencies, women 
activists, and thrift societies, espedaily in 
the badtward r^ons, would hdp reduce 
transaction costs to the banks as well as 
climts. This cdls for a reoriematioii of the 
outlook of banks, posting of competent 
persoohel in ntral areas, and a system of 
incentives and rewards related to the 
performance of the specific tasks that have 
a bearing on long-term development as well 
as meeting the needs of the poor. 

Aoraman Refokms 

A ceiling on the ownership of land has 
served to limit the concentration of land 
ownership and, indeed, there is evidence of 
sbme decline in concentration. However, 
osvingto populreion growth and subdivision 
of luidholcUngs, the average size of both 
owned and operational holdings has 
decreased, even though the proportion of 
area held by small and marginal fanners has 
increased. The proportion of area held under 
ttnancy.eqieciallypuretenaicy.hasdeciHied 
because the land has been resumed by the 
owners for self-cultivabon. This resumption 
of fanning was induced by tecluiologica] 
change and impelled by traiancy legislation. 
This explains the rise in the concemration 
of operational holdings, although this 
concemration is still lower than that in 
ownership holdings because small and 
'marginal holdings still lease in more uea 
than they lease out and large holdings lease 
out more area than, they lease in. 

According to the empirical studies 
conducted laidar the IFPRI-ICAR research 
programme, where seed-fertiliser or land- 
augmenting technology has been adopted 
widely, the improved viability of smidl- 
holdings has helped reduce the incidence of 
landlessness. Also, in areas of technologiod 
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dynamism, medium and large holdings have 
expanded their operated area significantly 
by leasing in land hroift the small and 
marginal holdings. Rural nonfarm 
employment opportunities and wages have 
inLrea.<ifcd in such high-growth areas, thus 
reducing rural poverty and relieving 
pressure on agricultural land. 

' Whataretheimplicationsofthisexpericnce 
for golicies on land tenure? With population 
pressure on agricultural land persisting, and 
there being, as yet, not enough evidence of 
economies of scale in Indian agriculture, 
there is little justification for doing away 
with the ceiling on the ownership of land 
at this stage, especially because farmers are 
able to augment their operational holdings 
in response to the changing technological 
and economic factors. 

However, this experience also suggests 
that freeing the lease market for land may 
* contribute to equity as well as efficiency of 
resource use. The pure tenants as well as the 
small and marginal farmers would be able 
to augment their operational holdings by 
leasing in area, where there is pres.sure on 
land and where wages arc low and poverty 
is high. This may also contribute to the more 
efficient u.se of land, labour, and other 
resources. On the other hand, in areas 
experiencing technological change and high 
growth, where population pressure on land 
is low and wages are high, the marginal 
farmers may gain by leasing out their area 
and taking up non-farm employment. Where 
wages and the rate of mechanisation are 
high, the medium and large farmers who are 
teasing in area would be able to make a fuller 
use of their fixed equipment. 

Experience al.so shows that consolidation 
of landholdings and improving land records 
will give a fillip to investment in irrigation 
by raising the profitability of such investment 
and by improving the creditworthiness of 
farmers. 

Partiopation of Women 

There has been an increase in the 
participation rate of female labour in 
agriculture. This is due to a rise in the 
seasonal demand for labour for operations 
traditionally performed by females following 
the spread of new seed-fertiliser technology, 
the rise in the demand for female labour in 
activities such as dairying, and to an increase 
in the employment of male labour in 
nonagricultural activities. As a result, there 
has been an increase in the real wages of 
female labour relative to those for male 
labour. However, the levels of labour input 
and wages are still lower for females than 
tor males 

In addition to improving agricultural 
practices and protecting the environment, 
strengthening the position of female farmers 
and female labourcancontribute significantly 


to the well-being of the household, as women 
allocate a greater part of their income for 
household expenditure than men do, thus 
improving the nutrition and care of children, 
particularly girls. Changing property rights 
m favour of women, evolving technologies 
to suit women farmers, increasing the number 
of women extension workers, educating and 
training women farmers, strengthening the 
thrift societies run by women, and other such 
measures may help them to better exploit 
the emerging opportunities. 

vn 

Poverty Alleviation 

The changes in rural poverty have been 
influenced by changes in agricultural output 
per head, changes in the prices of foodgrains, 
access to productive assets such as land, and 
the expansion of poverty alleviation 
programmes such a.s Jawahar Ro/.gar Yojana 
(JR Y) and the Integrated Rural Development 
Programme (IRDP). Whether one considers 
the Planning Commission estimates or those 
of critics, there is a declining trend in the 
proportion of the rural population that is 
below the poverty hue. This is consistent 
wifh the recent improvement in the growth 
rate of foodgrain output in the eastern states, 
where poverty has been widespread, and the 
rise in real wages in rural areas in most parts 
of the country. Another favourable 
development during the 1980s was the 
decline in the relative prices of foodgrain 
due to the nse in total factor productivity. 

However, in view of the steep decline in 
the employment elasticity in agriculiuie. it 
appears that the indirect contribution of 
agriculturctnward poverty reduction through 
the expansion of off-farm employment 
opportunities, achievement of fmxl security, 
and the decline in the relative prices of 
foodgrains has become more important than 
agnculture’s direct contribution by way of 
labour absorption. This experience docs not 
imply that the potential for labour absorption 
in agriculture ha.s been exhausted. On the 
other hand, the experience suggests that by 
focusing on public investment and on other 
appropriate technology packages for the low- 
wage areas, it should be possible to rai.se 
substantially employment and incomes of 
the rural poor. As mentioned earlier, the 
opening up of trade .should give a further 
fillipto employment-intensive activities such 
as agroprocessing and marketing. The asset 
position of the small and marginal farmers 
and the landless can be improved by tilting 
the land market in their favour by extending 
long-term loans on liberal terms for the 
purchase of land. 

Opening up of agricultural trade is likely 
to exert an upward pressure on the prices 
of foixlgrains. The favourable incentive and 
allocational effects of trade liberalisation 
have, therefore, to be reconciled with the 


need to protect the vulnerable sections from 
rising food prices. This can be done by 
targeting food subsidies through the public 
distribution system strictly to the really 
needy, who should not constitute more than 
35-40 percent of the tmal population. Under 
the existing practice of providing subsidised 
grain to everyone, one cannot even be certain 
that the poor are benefiting because they still 
have to buy large quantities of foodgrains 
in the free market at higher prices. For 
example, the National Sample Survey data 
for 1986-87 show that in the case of rice, 
the share of purchases from the public 
distribution system to total purchases by the 
poor was less than 10 per cent in poorer 
states like Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa. 
Uttar Pradesh, and West Bengal. An attempt 
toward proper targeting is being made 
through the revamped public distribution 
system, recently launched in over 1,700 
backward blocks, situated in drought-prone, 
desert, tribal, and hill areas. 

A major challenge in the implementation 
of poverty alleviation programmes is to 
integrate them with measures for raising 
agricultural productivity by building up 
labour-intensive infrastructure, such as minor 
irrigation works and drainage, and also wiih 
those for protecting the environment, such 
as soil conservation and water harvesting on 
a watershed basis, and relorestation ot 
degraded fore.sts Another major challenge 
IS to improve the cost effcciivencss of such 
works and maximise the benetiis lo the target 
groups. I Inlike farm operations, the poverty 
allevtalion programmes have remained 
essentially top-down ventures, heavily 
dependent on bureaucracy, resulting in 
inefficiencies and leakages to rent-seeking 
middlemen. Involvement of the beneficiaries 
in the design and implementation of poverty 
alleviation programmes through locally 
elected Ipanchayati raj) institutions, 
voluntary organisations, or NGOs .seems to 
provide a workable alternative to bureaucratic 
management at this stage 

vin 

Concluding Remarks 

The process of economic reforms, and the 
gradual opening up of Indian agriculture to 
world markets is likely to turn the terms of 
trade in favour of agriculture, creating a 
better incentive environment for agriculture 
than has been the case in preceding decades. 
To fully exploit this opportunity, a major 
reform in supply-side factors is needed as 
well as a clean sweep to dismantle all export 
controls on agricultural commodities, 
including foodgrains. It is these supply-side 
factors - technolo|y, fertili.sers, irrigation, 
infrastructure, and credit - that raise aggre¬ 
gate .supply response and are the prime 
movers behind accelerated and sustainable 
growth of Indian agriculture. A neglect of 
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these critical factors during die process of 
economic reforms has the potential to 
generate inflationary pressures in the 
economy 

A major revamping ot the agncultural 
research system is required to enable it to 
betterdevelop location>spearic technologies, 
to upgrade the extension system, to become 
more accountable to farmers, and to set right 
piionties tor research by placing due 
emphasis on biotechnologies Greater 
flexibility in management and resource 
augmentation is also required 

Investments in public iingation, which 
have been declining dunng the i980s, need 
to be raised But these must be combined 
with a drastic institutional reform in the 
canal irrigation system, ranging from 
financial autonomy of in igation departments 
to making farmers co-managers and co 
owners of these systems In*the case of 
groundwater volumetnc pneing of electncity 
IS almost a necessity if this scarce resource 
IS to he efficiently utilised and groundwater 
depletion reduced 

In the case ot feniltsers policies geared 
toward wider distiihution would bring hettci 
results Subsidies need to be gradually 
biought down and duinestu picxluction 
exposed to foreign competition Savings in 
substdic< can be ploughed back into moistuie 
conservation schemes and irrigation to 
minimise the adveisc impact on crop 
production 

Development ot infrastructure is critical 
III ciisuie that the farmers get their inputs 
n time and in adequate quantities, at 
lowest possible puces On me output side 
It ensures that they get the highest possible 
share in prices paid by consumers It | 
would be worth incoiporating construction 
ollow cost housing communiiy toilets and 
supply ot clectiirity and watci in rural 
aieas as parts ol an investment system 
which could he designed and developed 
with the help ot IcKal people keeping in 
mind regional specificities at the substatc 
level fhese schemes could he integrated 
with employment generation and poverty 
alleviation programmes such as JRY and 
IRDP 

Toget the maximum mileageoutol reiorms 
on the demand and supply sides, availability 
ul credit becomes critical To enable the | 
hanking system to respond to the needs ol | 
agriculture without any undue linancut 
buiden. concessional rates ot interest to 
agriculture should be withdrawn and 
repayment performance improved, while 
supplies of rural credit are augmented 

Broadening the geographical base ol 
agncultural growth by spreadingyield-raising 
technology to unfavourable agroclimaiu 
regions IS essential lor sustaining high growth 
improving the efficiency of resource use 
reducing poverty, and protecting the I 
environment Toward this end, the ongoing 


programmes for soil and moisture 
conservation in drought-prone areas and 
those for arresting watedogging and salinity 
in high rainfall areas need considerable 
strengthening Further, rural infrastructure 
needs to be provided to facilitate the 
broadening ot the geographical base of 
agncultural growth 

Since opemng up trade in foudgrains is 
likely to raise their domestic pne es, it is of 
utmost importance to build an adequate safely 
net for the poor by strengthening imple 
menution of the existing poverty alleviation 
programmes and public distribution of 
toodgiainv and other essential commodities 
by targeting them stnctly to those who are 
genuinely needy 

With these broad policy changes in supply 
side iaclors, India can feasibly benefit from 
the changing uonumic scene in India and 
abroad by accelerating the growth ot hci 
agncultuial sector thus providing momen 
turn looverall growth of the economy These 
polkies will lead to greater employment, 
regional and sectoral equity, taster poverty 
reduction more crticieni resource use and 
better protection of the cnviionment than 
before 

Notes 

(Tins paper draws he ivily on the various 
rcscauh studies completed under a six year 
lollahoialive profccl between ihc Indian 
Council or Agricultural Recearch and the 


imeituiuonal Food Policy Research Institute 
The authors express sincere thanks to the 
researchers of various studies whose findings 
enabled them to draw some relevant policy 
implications for an accelerated and sustain 
able growth of Indian agiiculturc A senes of 
papers derived from ibis work is available 
from the International Food Policy Research 
Institute The authois are also grateful to Per 
Ptnstrup Andersen Peter Harcll Cunvant 
Desai Sudhir Wanmali Mark Svendsen 
Raisuddin Ahmed Benoit Blarcf and Keith 
Oblitas for iheir comments on on earlier draft 
of this paper The authors also acknowledge the 
benefii of comments from vanous paiiicipants 
in seminars that they gave al the International 
Food Policy Research Institute and the World 
Bank] 

1 1 he demand for foodgrains is likely to range 
from 206 to 240 million metric tons by the 
end of the century under several alternative 
scenarios of overall growth and income dis 
tribution The rapidly changing suucture of 
demand however is hkclv to keep the dc 
mand tor foodgrains nearer to the lower level 
of about 206 million metric tons 

2 The ulliiiuite imgaiion potential in the c< un 
try remains a matter of debate Earlier ahou 
I It million hectares were estimated as inc 
ultimate irrigation potential by the govern 
men) Of this about 40 million her lares were 
Imm groundwater and 7^ million hectares 
from surface watci Rccentls ihe govern 
mtnt has revised the irtigaiion potential 
from groundwater to 80 million hectares an 
amount that has been toniesicd by some 
rcscarc btrs 
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HINDU CULTURE DURING AND 
AFTER MUSLIM RULE 

- Survisral and Subsequent Challenges - 
By 

Ram Gopal 

The book piesents in a logical sequence, and in a chronological order, the main 
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Communalism has emerged as a major threat 
to democracy in a multi-religious and multi¬ 
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Fann - Non-Farm Interaction in a Labour 

Surplus Economy 

Sonll Ray 

The growth of the labour-intensive rural non-farm sector is seen as the solution to the problem o/ rural unemphapteutt^ 
Intersectoral litdcages between the farm and non-farm sectors are expected to generate this growth, but the inequitable 
structure of the agrarian economy acts as a constraint. Land redistribution is a prerequisitefor the expcmsion ofthe domestic 
market for labour-intensive non-farm goods and hence for the development of this sector. 


IN 1976 the National Commission on 
Agricultuie Repon concludes: 

...by 2000 AD expansion in various agricul¬ 
tural programmes (including those in ani¬ 
mal husbandry, forest and fisheries) will 
gcneraic employment opponunities for about 
SO million persons. As against these, there 
will be an increase of 143 million persons 
in the total rural labour force by that year 
(Government ot India 1976]. 

New technology-led agricultural growth 
even, at the rate of about 4 per cmtt per 
annum, can hardly make any dent in the 
existing level of unemployment and under¬ 
employment [Vyas and Mathai 1978). The 
growth ot the labour-intensive rural non- 
tarm sector is then seen as the means to 
address the enormity of the rural 
unemployment problem in India. It is in this 
context that inter-sectnral linkages of the 
non-farm with the (arm sector assume 
importance Hirschman (1958) .saw 
agriculture as a weaker stimulant than 
industry to the starting of new activities 
through linkage effects. However, some 
recent studies [Mellor I976J show that 
agnculture is capable of stimulating new 
activities in the non-farm sector through 
consumption-expenditure linkages. 
According to these studies, as agricultural 
incomes rise due to growth in productivity, 
the consumption demand of farmers for 
labour-intensive non-farm goods expands 
and stimulates the growth of the latter. It is 
hoped that this would progressively 
encourage inter-sectoral linkages which 
would generate ‘productive employment’ 
that in turn generates output with a surplus 
and not a disguised form of transfer payment 
[Chakravarty l988]or‘distressemployment’ 
[Islam 1987] through labour-intensive forms 
of production in the non-farm s^or. Some, 
however, have disputed this theory. 

This article critically reviews theoretical 
and empirical works to examine how 
adequately they can explain farm non-farm 
linkages in the Indian context, and anempts 
to provide the ‘missing’ analytical input 
while drawing lessons from these studies. 

• I 

Rdcvsacc of llicorica 

The mqjor binding force of industrial 
growth, the classics h^ is the wage good 
constraints diat can be rebioved by meai» 


of increasing agricultural surplus. The logical 
indispensability of the growth forces leading 
to the formation of an agriculture-industry 
nexus was discovered by the classics in the 
light of the institutional changes in the 
agrarian structure that took place in the late 
18th and early 19th centuries in England. 
Farming came to be organised on a 
commercial basis and farmers became 
capitalists in agnculture. The process of 
growth became dynamic when capital started 
moving freely from agriculture to industry 
[Chakravarty 1993b]. and surplus 
agncultural labour began to move to industry 
with the surplus food from agriculture. 
Institutional change in agriculUire, as Tawney 
remarks, "led to the rqiudiation of tte 
principles by which alone ...human society 
IS distinguished from the pack of wolves’’ 
[Tawney 1978], or as Marx saw, created a 
situation in which the great masses of men 
were .suddenly or forcibly torn from the 
means ot subsistence and hurled as free and 
unat tached proletanans on the labour market 
[Marx Vol I|. The message on ‘agrarian 
transformation' for -a country like India, 
plagued with an inequitable agranan 
structure, is cleai. In order to remove 
institutional rigidities, agrarian trans¬ 
formation cannot be dispensed with, but one 
does not see any reason why it is to be sought 
at the cost of unprecedented human misery, 
widespread destitution and insecunty [ Joshi 
1978], as happened in England. The agrarian 
transformation is to be sought in the full 
supply potential of agriculture [Roegen 
1976]. in other words, in order to realise the 
supply potential of agriculture fully or to 
increase the prodiKtion of wage goods, 
institutional rigidities no doubt should be 
removed, but certainly not the way it 
happened in England. 

Preobrazhensky (196S) was concerned 
with the supply potential of agriculture. He 
advocated its ‘extraction* for the benefit of 
a higher level of industrialisation. The 
advocacy of such a subservient relation 
between agriculture and industry rests in the 
specific historical context of prolonged 
raiance on foreigircountries for loans or 
heavy industrial imports [Upton 1977]. 
This also was necessary for die then USSR, 
which was ‘surrounded by enemies', to 
facilitate rapid industrialisation presumably 
because of the need for imlitary self-reliance 


[Storm 1992}. It was advocated when industry 
was no longer in the private sector but 
agriculture remained so. The compulsion of 
the development ethos of industry (state 
sector) at die cost of agriculture (private sector) 
forces the terms of trade to move against the 
latter rmly to facilitate the process of surplus 
‘extraction’. However, the way Preobraz¬ 
hensky saw the agriculture -industiy linkage 
as surplus ‘extraction* in a specific historical 
context does not seem to be relevant to the 
Indian context. Lessons are to be drawn 
from surplus generation in agriculture ratner 
than extraction [Adeiman 1984]. For. if the 
terms of trade go against agriculture due to 
surplusextraction, it will aciasadisincentive 
for agricultural production for the market. 
Agriculture would tend to stagnate and 
eventually would fail to generate a surplus.' 

Lewis (1954), having maintained the 
classical heritage of drawing surplus labour 
and food from agriculture for indusuialisa- 
tion, suggests policy intervention to prevent 
the terms of trade from shifting in favour 
of agnculture [Storm 1992]. However, while 
paying less to agriculture forindustnaiisation 
and addressing surplus i^ricultural labour, 
independent of the response of the agrarian 
strucuire to such a move, amounts to reducing 
the expansion potential of the domestic 
market which allows agricultural income to 
be transformed into industrial demand 
[Targetti 1985) into insignificance. The 
deficiency of the Lewis model becomes 
glaring when no room is left in it to address 
food bottlenecks [Chakravarty 1993a).£ven 
if agricultureis paid lesscapitd.the intensive 
‘modem sector’ may not prove capable of 
drsorbing the surplus lalxwr [Byres 1974]. 
Hence, instead of assigning an accom¬ 
modating role to agriculture to the 
requirements of the modon industrial sector 
[Lipton 1977], what is important is to 
recognise the dynamic forces of agriculturr 
that eventually link up to industiy in the 
context of the tteveloping countries. 

One of the dynamic forces of agricultuie 
as recognised by the neo-classicals it 
efficiency [Schultz 1964], which may 
increase even without removing the 
institutional rigidities of the agrarian 
structure. The neo-classicals are more 
concerned with technicid revolution and 
prices, which are held responsible for 
transforming agriculture by way of 
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generating sboit-nm supply responses. While 
depending on 'market altniism* and price 
sensitive adjustments, the neo*classicals seem 
to nave failed to acknowledge market 
dit liotomieswithdifferentkindsofexdiange 
between different classes of producers and 
consumers [Ray 1993] in developing 
countries such as India. Hence, the market 
cannot be characterised as a universal, 
uniform and static category, let alone as a 
competitive one (BharadwaJ 1986], Prices, 
of course, respond to short-run supplies, but 
the institutional rigidities of the agranan 
structure leading to imbalances in power and 
income can seldom be removed by prices. 
The market is not a miraculous mechanism 
that can correct the initial imbalances in the 
distribution of power and income [Plateau 
1989]. Efficiency criterion is no doubt 
important, but equally or more important 
than this is correction of initial imbalances 
in the distribution of power and income in 
order to realise fully the supply potential of 
agriculture. It is not the generation of 
agricultural surplus alone that is important, 
but who gams from such supply generation 
in view of the expansion of the home market 
for labour-intensive non-farm products. By 
generating agricultural surplus only throu^ 
increasing technical efficiency, one would 
fail to recognise the ‘dilutionary effect* of 
the inequitable agrarian structure on the 
consumption demand for labour-intensive 
non-farm products. Therefore, the growth 
potential of the labour-intensive non-farm 
sector through its suitable interaction with 
the farm sector can hardly be seen within 
the neo-classical framework. 

n 

Entry of Demand 

Agriculture, according to the neo- 
Keynesians, is to be treated not only as the 
.source of supply but also as the source ol 
effective demand. It is true that the neo- 
Keynesians did recognise the wage good 
constraint and were concerned with the 
expansion of productivity in the wage good 
sector. However, more imponant for them 
IS (he appropriate terms of trade between 
agriculture and industry along with the 
distribution of income with the basic 
consideration of equity. Hence, if the 
generation of agricultural surplus is to be 
made meaningful, it should be over and 
above the consumption demand, which is 
determined by the income distribution in a 
country such as India, being endowed with 
a large subsistence sector associated with 
rural poverty. The ‘distress’ surplus 
generation (Byres 1934] is no longer a 
surplus. Surplus agricultural production 
might be difficult to generate if the existing 
agrarian structure allows the production of 
non-food crops (o compete with the food 
crops IGovemmentof India 1991]. Addman 


(1984) links agricultural surplus generation 
with industrialisation via consumption 
demand for industrial products in the Korean 
context. While there may be general 
agreement on the question of generation of 
'real' surplus in agriculture as a rwcessary 
condition, it may not be a sufficient one for 
the growth of tte non-farm sector. Korea’s 
experioice has limited replicability under 
the different objective conations prevailing 
in countries such as India. Korea achieved 
rapid industrialisation supported by foreign 
savings (Chakravarthy 1987] and preceded 
by rural development. Here it was industry 
that was made instrumental to agricultural 
growth, not vice versa. It is in this context 
that the medium and large industries, which 
shitted their manufacturing locations to .small 
and medium sized towns, became more 
important in catering to the consumption 
demand in the rural area [Ho 1982]. What 
is to be learned from the Korean experience 
is the transformation of the agrarian structure 
through land reforms (but not 'forced' land 
. reforms), which has a positive implication 
for rural development [Scitovsky 1984]. 
Land reform minimised the ‘dilutionary 
effect’ of the agrarian structure on the 
consumption demand for industrial products. 
But then the question is, by assigning the 
* leading role to industnalisation to bring about 
agricultural growth (without land reform), 
can the openness of the economy in the 
present Indian context address the problem 
of rural surplus labour? In other words, 
without giving due regard to the expansion 
of the domestic market which can trigger oft 
the local development proce.ss, how does 
one conceive of the growth of the labour- 
intensive non-farm sector in the rural areas'* 

ni 

Lessons from Empirical Studies 

Mellor (1976) first outlined (he logistics 
of farm non-farm interaction at the regional 
level in the Indian context, and found that 
such interaction could be instrumental in 
addressing the problems of agricultural 
surplus labour and poverty by means of 
agricultural growth. The potential force 
which can play an important role in bringing 
about inter-sectoral linkages at the local 
level, by being attendant on technological 
change [Lele and Mellor 1972], is then 
‘rediscovered’. Such a change could bring 
about agricultural growth that contains the 
potential to enhance rural non-farm 
employment by way of genorating demand 
for non-farm ^xids. By linking agriculture 
withjhe disaggregated industrial production 
process along with the speciHc focus on 
labour-intensity, Mellor appears to have 
made a slight departure (not fundamentally) 
from the classical tradition. The validity of 
such a departure is tested in the context of 
other countries (Bell and Slade 1982: Hazell 


and Roell 1983; HqggUade et al 199!]. 
Apart from the methodological limitations 
of these studies (Hatriss ISST], some of the 
empirical truths overshadow their claims. 
For instance, large farmers of the ‘Green 
Revolution’ area of the Indian Punjab are 
not the dominant source of demand for 
labour-intensive non-food goods and services 
[Dunham 1991]. More important, it is 
production expenditure rather than 
consumption which rose steadily along with 
the level of technological development in 
agriculture. It appears that the ratio of 
production expenditure to consumption 
expenditure increases steadily from 1.3 in 
the scmi-hitly areas to 1.7 in south-west 
Punjab to 2.0 in the central region [Bhalla 
and Chadha, in Dunham 1991]. When 
consumption and production expenditure 
(backward linkages) are aggregated, it is the 
production component that provides the 
bias towards large producers, and that is 
how the thesis tit.s better [Dunham 19911. 
There is, however, a problem in Dunham’s 
formulation. Production expenditure, which 
IS very high, is but consumption expenditure 
for agricultural production on various inputs 
such as fertili.ser. tractors, etc.The argument, 
therefore, would be that the consumption 
pattern even of agncultural inputs is capital- 
intensive and does not create rural (local) 
labour-intensive non-farm linkages. 
Similarly, in Muda region of Malaysia, 
increasing income brought about by 
agncultural growth generates demand for 
outside goods [Hart 1987]. It is true that 
agricultural supply (especially in respect to 
wheat) is pnee elastic in Punjab, leading to 
increased marketable surplus, but n is also 
true that the terms on which trade was 
earned out by Punjab agriculture became 
considerably more unfavourable during the 
late 1970s [Singh 1989]. However, no 
evidence suggests that the increasing 
marketable surplus has led to the growth of 
small-scale labour-intensive industry 
employing the rural poor [Dunham 1991]. 

Non-Farm Sector in Open Economy 

Increasing agricultural income might lead 
to an increase in commercial activities at the 
local level, but one has to recognise that the 
regional economy is integrated with the rest 
of the economy and that the free flow of 
goods is a part of it. Hence, the distinction 
being made between tiadeable and non- 
tradcable based on international yardsticks 
[Hairiss 1 987] to give autonomous status to 
the regional economy, breaks down. The 
increased income mi^ lead to an increase 
in' other activities such as construction, 
services and trades. However, (he prt^lem 
is that in an inequitable agrarian economy, 
an increase in’ agricultural income might 
lead to an increase in the demand for surplus 
labour in these activities only to a liputed 
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cxiembecauie the tni^ty of thepopulMion 
. who are the tandleu, marginal a^ small 
farmers and who constitute the potential 
force toexpand the domestic market for non¬ 
farm goods - remain htwginal beneflciaries 
of such increased agricultural income. 

Similarly, does farm growth lead to 
increased labour-intensive manufacturing 
activities in the rural areas when the economy 
IS opened up and the diistinction between 
tradeable and non-tradeable is removed? It 
IS in this context one might ask, whose 
increasing income is supposed to raise the 
effective demand for what type of goods, 
produced in which sector, and located where, 
llie agriculture-industry interaction could 
be mutually supportive to each other when 
the capital-intensive agriculture of large 
tanners establishes consumption linkages 
with the capital-intensive non-farm sector. 
However, these consumable products, 
namely, washing soap, tooth-paste, agn- 
cultural inputs (fertilisers, pe.sticides). etc. 
are manufactured by multinational com¬ 
panies and sold by small shopkeepers in 
the rural areas; these products are not 
manufactured by the labour-intensive rural 
industrial sector. It is true that trading of 
consumable products and agncultural inputs 
generates employment for the shopkeeper in 
the rural areas, hut the consumption demand 
toi these products certainly generates 
employment in the capital-intensive 
'iidusirial sector. Hence, farm non-larm 
inteiaction based on the tarm growth ut the 
large farmers would hardly address the 
problem ul agricultural surplus laboui and 
poverty. This justities the case tor land 
redKstnbuuon: as Lipiun remarks, “the growth 
linkages Irom farm growth without redistri¬ 
buting the laiid attack poverty, sluggish 
growth and inflation only it they bid up the 
demand for unskilled non-larm labour" 
[l.tplon I993J. Without land icdi.stnbutiun 
It would be superfluous to presume that low 
income households have higher income 
elasticity of demand for locally produced 
goods and services, when expenditure 
elasticity of foodgrain is as high as ().7K for 
the lowest income groups [Radhakrishna 
IV7i$]. It implicitly recognises the import¬ 
ance of the generation of ‘real’ agricultural 
surplus, not of a ‘few’ farmers but of‘many’ 
larmers enabling them to generate a demand 
ior labour-intensive rural nori-farm products. 
This may be achievable through land reforms 
that may minimise the dtiutionary effect of 
the consumption demand for labour-intensive 
non-farm goods. 

The issue, however, is still unresolved. 
How does the generation of real agricultural 
surplus even of ‘many’ (farmers) through 
land redistritmtion ensure increasing demand 
for labour-intensive non-farm goods? The 
increasing suiphn (savings) of many farmers 
is likely to boost up the demand for 
coftttruction, trade and services in the rural 


areas much beyond the kve4 it has attained 
due to the increasing agricultural surplus of 
a few. It is only here that Mellor varieties 
of‘non-a^cultural non-industrial activities’ 
(Mellor 1976] would And a way to proliferate. 
Besides, the propensity to invest in the labour- 
intensive non-farm sector would increase, 
leading to the removal of the inherent 
deficiency of investibie capital in the non¬ 
farm industrial sector. All these would have 
positive implications for employment 
generation in the rural areas. 

One should, however, ^ard against the 
danger of over-simplification of the macro 
rules of generation of agricultural surplus as 
a factor leading to the growth of industries 
when such rules are imposed on the regional 
level. Theclassicals saw agricultural surplus 
generation in the economy as a whole as 
leading to the removal of the wage good 
constraint and feeding the industrialisation 
process. If the same logical outcome is 
expected at the regional level, it may lead 
to over-estimation of the growth potential 
of the non-farm sector, because imbalances 
between the regions may dilute the 
expansionary tendency of the non-farm 
sector. Regional imbalances - not only in 
terms of fotxl production lOovemment of 
India 1985] but also in employment of rural 
labour, leading to gro wi ng migration - appear 
to exert a downward pressure on wage 
levels (Chakravarty 1993c |. This tendency 
reinforces the food bottleneck hypothesis 
even in the agriculturally prosperous regions 
(increasing agncultural production through 
increasing technical efficiency but without 
land reforms) and docs not allow the 
market for labour-intensive non farm goods 
to expand. 

RESTHurniRAL Agrarian Struciiirf 

The increa.se in agricultural productivity 
IS .ns inescapable as is the increa.sing rural 
surplus labour. Empirical studies reviewed 
above stressed the importance of the growth 
of agricultural productivity, but in an 
inequitable agranan economy such growth 
can hardly be instrumental in establishing 
farm non-farm linkages at the local level 
while addressing the problem of rural surplus 
labour. Therefore, the development paradigm 
that does not include land reform but depends 
on the logic ot farm non-farm interaction to 
absorb rural surplus labour, based only on 
increasing agricultural productivity, seems 
to be misleading. It is land reform in the rural 
areas that appears to hold the key to suitable 
agriculture-industry interaction at the local 
level in developing countries such as India. 
Land retbrm would minimise the ’dilutionary 
effect’ and eventually expand the dom^ic 
market for the labour-intensive non-farm 
sector. If the “approach oi initial planned 
agricultural development upon the poor 
which generates gniater final benefit after 
many rounds to die same group" [ILO1970] 


is to be made more meuiingful, land 
redistribution should he targeted first. We 
would then have sufflciimt reason to believe 
that the supply structure of the rural economy 
would be elastic because other factors, 
especially ca|»tal both physical and human 
(entrepreneurship), would be price elastic 
along with labour. Worry over the 
complementarity of the rural infrastructure 
to such growth dynamics should not make 
lie paradigm explained in the paper less 
app^ing. 

Notes 

[The paper was written when die author was at 
IDS, Sussex as a visiting Fellow during 1993. 
Thanks are due to Professors V S Vyas, Michael 
Lipiun, Hans Singer and Pramii Choudhaury for 
their valuable commenu on an earlwr version of 
the paper. Thanks ore also due to Dr Mwtm 
Greely who raised very interesting questions on 
this paper] 

1 By ‘dilttUonaty effect’ I mean dilution of rising 
consumption demand for labour-intensive non- 
farm products owing to inequitable ogtan.m 
structure. 

2 Producuon expenditure is defined as the av¬ 
erage annual expenditure of a household on 
non-farm material inputs, fnoducer service, 
and form assets. This includes purchase of 
die.sel and elecuictty, repair and maintenance 
of implemmits. markeung, transport, maniiie 
and femliser, pesticides, water arid hire charg¬ 
es Consumption expenditure IS defined as ihe 
average annual household con$uro|Hion ex¬ 
penditure on non-farm produces plus invest¬ 
ments in household improvements. 
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Farm Size, Factor Productivity and Returns to Scale 
under Different Types of Water Man^ement 

Arindam Banik 

It used to be claimed, notably in Indian subcontinent that there is either a positive or n^^ari ve significant relationship 
between land productivity and farm size. Attempts were made to explain the relationship using two important factors, 
viz, disguise unemployment and impetfection trf factor markets. Solutions such as supply of inputs, land reform, etc, 
were suggested. Yet in poorer countries the odds are that even within a village and during any peak farm operation 
the question of disguise unemployment is liable to be troublesome in rice economies as these are time-specific and 
water management-specific. What is thus interesting and seems to have been missed out by the existing literature is 
that several of the factors can be exacerbated or minimised depending on the management of water in question. 

This article re-explores the problem on the basis of field studies in Bangladesh. The study is unable to trace any 
kind of significant relationship between the farm size and land productivity in both monsoon and rabl season. Instead, 
it appears that water management in a specific land elevation is most relevant in a village in explaining land productivity 
differentials. 


Introduction 

THE different land elevations coupled with 
inefficient water management constitute 
the single constraining factor in enhancing 
agricultural growth in Bangladesh. 
Althhugh the country receives more rainfall 
than can even be effectively used, the 
problem is the very uneven seasonal 
distribution of water supply. During 
monsoon (mid-June to mid-September) the 
high level of rainfall increases water flows 
ot the big rivers which raised river beds 
fail to carry, causing extensive flood on flat 
terrains of Bangladesh. It is estimated that 
over 60 per cent of the total cultivated area 
IS flooded annually up to a depth of three 
feet and above. Out of this, approximately 
I ^ per cent of the total area is flooded to 
an extent of six feet or more, making crop 
production virtually impossible. In the 
remaining nine months of the year, 
however, the amount of rainfall in most of 
the country is .so meagre (hat effective 
paddy cultivation is impossible without 
irrigation. In addition to this, there is the 
constant danger of natural disasters such 
as cyclones or tidal waves that inundate 
large part of the country with salt water. 

The topographic conditions in Bangla¬ 
desh .thus give rise to a precarious 
environment. Since crops are often subject 
to abnormal floods, a large part of paddy 
acreage under low land elevation must be 
planted with traditional varieties of paddy. 
Under these conditions crop failures are 
frequent and thO application of improved 
seeds, chemical fertilisers and pesticides 
turn out to be a risky experiment for the 
majority of small farmers. And these small 
farm households constituting 70 per cent 
of the total farm households cultivate 28 
per cent of the total net cultivated area 
(Banik 1990}. 


In view of the problems stated tdiove, we 
propose to investigate the production 
behaviour of farms under different types 
of land elevations with/without assured 
irrigation both in monsoon and rabi season. 
Farm size has been taken as the operational 
unit which largely depends on (he extent 
of tenancy. The types of tenancy are, 
however, dependent on the levels of land 
elevations tlfe changes of agricultural 
seasons and the extent of supervision of 
cultivation {Banik 1993]. We have also 
tned to explore the functional relationship 
between farm size and land productivity, 
as it yielded a bumper harvest of jargon. 
Their view.s fill economic journals in 
explaining the relationship due to various 
factors, such as disguise unemployment, 
supervi.ston and imperfcct-ion of factor 
markets. What is thus interesting and 
seems to have been missed out by the 
existing literature is that several of these 
tacuns can be exacerbated or mtnimaliscd 
depending on the management of water in 
question. We use primary data at the 
farm level relating to one village, which 
has land under different elevations and 
another village, which has assured 
irrigation. 

In (he Section II, we introduce the study 
areas, sample frame, method of data 
collection and data structure. Section III 
discusses the analytical framework. In 
Section IV we specify the models to 
examine the production behaviour of farms 
under different level s of land elevation and 
assured irr gation. In Section V we estimate 
production functions and returns to scale 
on the basisof so far unexplored farm level 
data for different land elevations and 
assured irrigation. An attempt is also made 
to examine the role of different tenurial 
agreements on land productivity in the 
same section. The functional relation 
between farm size and land productivity 


had been examined in Section VI. The 
findings of this study are summarised at 
the end. 

n 

Fieid Data 

SAMVUi Frame, Method of Collection and 
Data Stoocture 

The field work was conducted from 
May 1988 to May 1989, administering 
three structural questionnaires. The 
villages were selected tivough a process 
involving three stages, viz, regions, 
upaztia and villages. In view of our 
objectives, the regions of Chittagong and 
Dhaka were chosen after ascertaining the 
following characteristics reflected in the 
Agricultural Census of 1977 and 1984 
[Government of Bangladesh 1986]. 
Incidentally, the regions are also repre- 
.sented as the different agro-climatic zone 
of the country. 

CUtlagong: (I) Large number of small 
farms; (2) aman cropped area (monsoon); 
(3) different land elevatiems; and (4) various 
tenurial arrangements. 

Dhaka: (1) Large number of small farms; 
(2) boro cropped area (rabi paddy) under 
deep lube-well irrigation: and (3) single 
(enuritd arrangements. 

The Hathazari upazila in the south-west 
of Chittagong city and Dhamrai upazila in 
the south-east of Dhaka city were selected 
on the basis of information' provided in 
the upazila statistics.’ We have designed 
three sets of questionnaires m Bangla 
(Bengali) language: The first set relates to 
the selection of villages information on 
land elevations, nmure of technology, soil 
quality, problems in adopting modern 
technology, sources of irrigation, tenurial 
type, road and intrastructure were 
incorporated in this set. The respondents 
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were local elites.’ Our second set of 
questionnaires was based on enunier^on 
of all household population to frame the 
sample for the study. The third set contains 
all oasfc inquiries about farm's behaviour. 

We have selected Sarkarhat* (Chittagong) 
and Chota Asulia (Dhaka) on the basis of 
first set of questionnaire. The two reasons 
that led us to select these villages are: 
Different land elevations and assured (deep 
tube-well) irrigation. The first village, 
Sarkarhat in Chittagong r^on comprises of 
different land elevations with management 
of natural water sources of hill river, the 
Halda.’ The other village, Chota Asulia in 
Dhaka has assured deep tube-well irrigation 
and planned water management in rabi 
season. 

After ascertaining the information on the 
basis of our second questionnaire, we have 
distinguished the household population into 
different categories, viz, non farm-household 
and operational farm-household. We have 
adopted farm-household as unit of 
enumeration. Therefore, depending on the 
size of land operated by the cultivators, the 
number of farm-household were grouped 
into small, middle and large farms. In this 
respect we have followed the latest 
agricultural census classification of farm: 
Small (0.05 - 2.49 acres), middle (2.50 - 7.49 
acres) and large (7.50 acres and above). A 
sample of 100 and 99 farm-households from 
Sarkarhat and Chota Asulia respectively were 
selected applying the technique of 
proportional ^location with probability to 
size.* The data was collected (as per third 
and final qiiestitHinaire) from June 16,1988 
to May QO, 1989 (1st of Ashar. 1395 to 
Jaishtha 1396according to Banglacalendar). 
The period covered was normal in the sense 
that no unusual flood, drought and/or plant 
disease affected productive activities. The 
overall quality of data was reasonably good. 

m 

Analytical Framework 

Any study of agricultural production of 
a particular region requires specific 
knowledge of the agro-climatic conditions, 
natural endowments and land elevations. 
Furthermore, one needs to also know the 
level of technological assistance provided 
by the state in terms of assured irrigation, 
quality of labour and tenurial institutions 
including state policies on land for any 
meaningful causal analysis of agricultural 
production. 

However, in this study the different levels 
of land elevation appear to be the single most 
important factor explaining the extent of 
high yielding paddy. ITiis is because the 
high yielding paddy variales are found to 
be responsive in high- and mid-level land 
elevations only due to favourable {^ysical 
conditions during the monsoon. As a result. 


all estimates of the production elasticities of 
inputs are expected to be positive. 

A contrasting situation has been observed 
in the case of low land elevation vriiere land 
gets submerged during the monsoon. 
Therefore, instead of thehigh yielding variety 
of paddy only traditional variety is grown 
on low land. Furthermore, the need for 
chemical feitiliser is minimal with traditional 
variety. 

During rabi season, on the other hand, 
irrigation is a prerequisite for adoption of 
high yielding paddy variety as paddling of 
soil for transplantation of seedlings cannot 
be done without access to water. This is also 
a relatively slack season for agricultural 
activity and a significant proportion of land 
remains fallow due to non-availability of 
water. However,different modes ofitrigation 
may account for the variation in the land 
productivity. For example, if the area is 
provided with deep tube-well, the supply of 
water may be .stable. The situation may turn 
out to be different when an area is to depend 
on the tidal variation ot the river for water 
supply. In this case farmers in the low land 
areas are in a position to use resources fully 
as the said elevation is favourable for 
irrigation. But, it may not be possible for 
fanners in high and mid land elevations to 
'take maximum advamageof imgation. Quite 
often in high and mid land elevations, the 
supply of wausr through natural sources is 
not stable. 


IV 

Production Function Specification 

We start with the usual Cobb-Douglas 
prxxluciion function: 

Y * C X,"' X,"’ X,"’ X/* 


where Y .stands for output in Bangladesh 
Taka, X, for land, X, fur pnee of human 
labour hours in Bangladesh Taka, X^ 
fertiliser in kgs in Bangladesh Taka and 
X^ price of bullock pair hours in Bangladesh 
Taka, b,, bj, b, and b^ arc the respective 
elasticities. By dividing both the sides of 
above equation with land (in acres) we obtain 
the following equation for land productivity. 


Y/X =C 


x/’ x;’ x;* x;- 


= C X,®' ■ ” (X/X,)"’ (X/X,)”' (X/X,)"* 


Y/X sCXX^,)"’ (X/X,)'^ (X/X,)''*x"lbi -I 

I w 2 

Transforming the equation into logarithmic 
form 

In (Y/X,) = b, In (X^,) + b, In (X/X.) 
+ b, (X^X,) + d In X, + In c (I) 
where, 

d a Coefficient of X,=sai - 1 
s Zbi B d -f 1 


Returns to scale a Coelficiou of X, 'f I 
Thus d denotes economies or diseconomies 
of scale. 

However, the observed value of output Y 
IS a function of not only the factors of 
production such as X,, X,, X, and X^ but 
also several other variables particularly the 
tenancy and elevation factors such as X,, X^, 
X,, X, and X,. Therefore we intend to use 
this extended version of the production 
function estimating the impact of tenancy 
and land elevation factors on land 
productivity. However returns to scale has 
been measured from the equation (1). 

The extended version of our output 
fonction can be written as: 

Y = f(X,, X,, X,. X,) g(X,, X,, X,. X,, X,) 

where RX,, X,, X,. X,) = C X,"' x/’ X,*’ X,"* 
uid 


g(X„ X,, X,, X,. X,) = 

♦ **»*» 

Transforming the above equation into 
logarithmic form 

X 


In 

Y 

= In c +bj In 

[X|] 

+ b, In 


X, 





+ b^ In 

i X, 


+ b. in 


+ b.. 


+ b. 


+ b. 


( 2 ) 


In order to examine the relationship 
between farm size and land productivity, we 
specify three equations as follow: 

Y' 


In 


In 


In 


= In c + d In X. 


(3) 


= In c + d In X, + b„ X, (4) 


= In c + d In X, + b,„ In 


(5) 


The relationship between farm size and 
land productivity is reflected in d. If the 
variable, farm size, directly and positively 
influences land productivity then the value 
of d should be greater than zero. The 
abovementioned functional forms have been 
fitted tothcfarm-levelobservations including 
small, larger, owner, owner-tenant and tenant 
farms. 


Definition of Variables 
Dependent Variable 

Y Output in Bangladesh Taka in current 
price for single crop/all crops 
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Explanialory VarUbUx 

X, Land/Parm size (in acres) 

X, Price of human labour hours (family, 
permanent and hired) engaged in 
agricultural operaticms for single crop 
except at the timeof tilling and threshing 
in Bangladesh Taka. 

X, Fertiliser in kgs (urea, potash, zinc and 
TSP) fat single crop in Bangladesh 
Taka. 

X^ Price ofbuliock pair hours attached with 
human labour (family and hired) for 
single crop at the time of tilling and 
threshing. 

X, Net reiried-in land (for an agricultural 
year). 

X, Net rented-in land morabhaga (fixed 
commodity agreement) (for an 
agricultural year). 

X, Net rented-in land under samanbhaga 
(sharecropping without cost share 
agreement) (for an agriculture sea.son). 
X, Net rented-in land under phansh-bish- 
kharach (.shareciopping with cost share 
agreement) (for an agnculture .season). 
X, Elevation dummy. For monsoon season, 
mid land and high land = I, low land 
= 0; but for an agricultural year, mid 
land and high land = 0, low land s I. 
X,„ Gross cropped area per net cultivated 
area, i c. cropping intensity. 

V 

Production Function Estinutes 

We have estimated the two equations (I 
and 2) separately acro.ss the three difierent 
land elevations i n .Sarkarhat for both riKinsoon 
and rabi seasons. In the case of Chota Asulia 
our estimates relate to only rabi season with 
assured irrigation facilities.’ We may begin 
with .some comments on each of the 
explanatory variables arising out of our 
experiences on field survey. In any village 
level study irrigation as an explanatory 
variable IS not treated separately in the context 
of variations in cropping pattern and different 
land elevations. In the monsoon season, the 
variation in rainlall or humidity is understood 
to be constant across ail land elevations in 
a village. But the adoption of high yielding 
variety seeds is dmermined by access to 
irrigation which is affected by different 
elevations of cultivable land. Hence, land 
elevation appears to be a critical factor. Thus 
instead of assuming homogeneous cropping 
pattern, we have estimated the equations in 
the context of different land devations. 
Hence, our Y represents the value of output 
per acre at a specific land elevation and in 
a specific crop season. 

Our Xj measures the valueof human labour 
hours used in crop production per acre 
including family and hired (casual and 
permanent). Itexcludes human labour applied 
during tilling as that is clubbed with bullock 


labour and treated as a separate varitMe. It 
is posrible to take labour under diffoent 
types (family and hired) separately as 
explanatory variable in our amlysis. But we 
have avoided such disaggregation due to 
technicalities as our large and middle farmers 
are fully dependent on casual and permanent 
labour with family labour being negligible. 
Therefore, our X, is a composite index of 
human labour hours mgag^ in different 
stages of paddy cultivation. The operations 
of human labour are very much tied to a time 
frame in seasonal crop cultivation with 
increasing risk and cost associated with 
delays. The exponent of X, is expected to 
be positive. 

lliefactorX, stands for quantity (in value) 
of fertiliser per acreage which is often 
considered a.s technical progress parameter. 
It is possible to incorporate ail the different 
plant nutrients separately. Our farmers, 
however, do not use plant nutrients frequently 
and therefore, we have decided to use 
composite fertilisei index as one variable in 
our production function. In normal crop 
cultivation X, is expected to have a positive 
impact on land productivity. 

Human labour as a factor to production 
has two components: (I) human labour 
excluding tilling and threshing, and (2) 
human labour attached with bullock labour 
at the time of tilling and threshing. The 
distinction i.s important as there is a 
complementarity with human labour and 


bullock labour. We have prepared weighted 
index of bullock and mil^ cow pdr hours, 
taking one pair hourofbullocklabourequals 
two pair hours of milch cow labour us^ at 
the timeof tilling and threshing. The implicit 
assumption is that all these types of bullock 
and milch cow Iriwur are homogeneous. 
The variable X, should therefore be 
interpreted cautiously. Excess rainfall may 
cause waterlogging in low land and therefore, 
restrict tilling of land and in turn may render 
bullock labour ineffective. On the other 
extreme, the efforts of bullock labour to 
influence land productivity in rabi season 
may be render^ ineffective due to non¬ 
availability of complementary inputs in time 
due to credit shortage andfor unstable water 
supply. 

Returns to Scale and Inmit ELASmemM 

In Table 1 we present the ordinary least 
squares estimates of land productivity 
equation 1 relating to aman boro and ail 
crops both in Sarkarhat and Chota Asulia 
at different land elevations. It seems that in 
the high land areas there is strong evidence 
of increasing returns to scale, while in the 
mid and low land areas, the evidence is 
more in favour of decreasing constant 
returns to scale. The reported results relate 
to rainfed crops in monsoon season only. 
In the rabi season, however, decreasing 
returns to scale is observed both in Chou 


Tabu 1 Paddy Production PuNcrinN in Sarkarhat and Chota Asuua: IU88-89 

Dependent Varmbtet In v 

Village/Land Number of _Cnefficieitii! at _ Renimsio 

Elevaiion Observation Constant In X, In X, In X, In X, Scale R2 

Village' Sarkarhat (water supply river) 

High 


Aman (HYV) 

12 

-0.48 

1.33* 

0.16 

-0..36*** 

Oil*** 

Increasing 089 



(-0..M) 

(449) 

(1.3.3) 

(-1.57) 

(1.96) 


Mid 








Aman (HYV) 

44 

3.80 

0.53* 

005*** 003 

-0.03*** 

Decreasing 0.61 



(6.70) 

(7 2.5) 

(1.54) 

(0.44) 

(-144) 


Boro (HYV) 


3.41 

0..t4* 

0.53* 

0.02 

-00.5*** 

Decreasing 0.64 



(5.31) 

(3 10) 

(3 94) 

(0 32) 

(-1.81) 

Low 

Aman (Traditional) 

44 

3.19 

0.73* 

0 08* 

-0.08 

-0.02 

Constant 0.76 



(7 81) 

(96.3) 

(2.79) 

(-0.96) 

(-0.07) 


Boro (HYV) 

42 

3.56 

0 30* 

0.38* 

-0.01 

-0.04*** 

Decreasing 0.48 



(5 3.5) 

(3 12) 

(4.61) 

(-0.17) 

(-1 63) 


All (HYV, traditional 







Aman) 

100 

6 13 

0.1.5** 

- 

0.11** 

-009 

Decreasing 0.21 



(1696) 

(2.22) 

(-1.94) 

(2.14) 

(-3.34) 


Village: Chota Asulia 
(Deep tuhe-well irrigation) 







Boro (HYV) 

99 

4.19 

0 27* 

0.28* 

0.05*** 

-0.02*** 

Decreasing 047 



(9.47) • 

(4.47) 

(5.41) 

(2.03) 

(-1 88) 


All crops 

97 

1.38 

0 20** 

047* 

0.28* 

-0.02*** 

Dccreasiiqi 047 



(3.88) 

(2.75) 

(5.80) 

(4.04) 

(-1.62) 



Equation: Cobb-Dougtas: Varianis: Cropping panem for difTerent land etevaiion. 

Nntett; * Significant at I per cent level; ** significant at 5 per cent level, and *** significant at 
10-20 per cent level. 

(I) Y: Output (in valuelperacie. (2) X,; Valueof human labour hours peracie. (3) X,: Fertiliser 
(m value) per acre. (4) X,: Value of Bullock pair phours per acre. (S) X,: Land (in acres). 
(6) Aman refers to monsoon paddy crop (7) Boro refers to rabi paddy cr^. 
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AsuHa and m&l and low land of Sarkarhat. 
However, if we assume away the differences 
in land elevation and cropping pattern in 
Sarkadtat. the returns to scale appear to be 
constant: 

As for the coefficients of different factors 
of production in the Sarkarhat monsoon 
season* equations (Table 1) b, relating to X, 
(human labour)is high inall areas. However, 
the highest coefficient is observed in the 
case of high land (1.33) and the lowest in 
mid land (0.53) equations. But the coefficient 
of the same variable (X,) turns out to be 0.15 
when the assumption of differential land 
elevation in monsoon season is dropped. 
The coefficient b, relating to X, (fertiliser) 
is, however, positive but low in all cases as 
being 0.16,0.05,0.08 in high, mid and low 
land respectively. The coefficient b^ relating 
to variable X^ (bullock labour) is found to 
be positive in its effect when observations 
of dl the fanners are aggregated. However, 
the impact of X, (bullock latxiur) on Y (land 
productivity) although in expected direction 
appears to be insignificant in mid and low 
land (Sarkarhat). 

In rabi season when irrigation is available, 
the coefficients relating to X, and X,, are 
positi ve and show high levels of significances 
irrespective of land elevations in both the 
villages. However, in general, b,(the 
coefficient relating to X, (fertiliser) is found 
to be greater than b,, die coefficient for X, 
(human labour). In fact, b, coefficient 
demonstrates high elasticity in mid (0.53) 
and low land (0.38) in Sarkarhat and 0.28 
in Chota Asulia. Thus the responsiveness of 
yield to fertiliser use appears to be substantial. 
Next to X^ it is X, which appears to be the 
most dominating variable. However, in rabi 
season it is more or less same across the 
different land elevations both in Sarfearhat 
and assured irrigated area in Chota Asulia. 
This is expected as in the slack season it is 
hard to get employment in villages. 
Moreover, we have observed a trend of 
rural-rural migration from the villages where 
crop is not grown due to lack of invesitment 
inirrigation to areas having assured irrigation 
as in Chota A.sulia. 

The coefficient for X^ (bullock labour) is 
positive and significant implying economic 
utilisation of bullock labour. This is supported 
by our observation that 48 per cent of the 
farmers till their land using hired bullock. 
The variable X^ presents the opposite picture 
in Sarkarhat with nagative and statistically 
significant coefficient. As stated earlier, this 
is not unexpected since during the slack 
season (January-April) there is hmdiy any 
agricultural activities in Sarkarhat, hence 
poor households with the available bullock 
power might have tilled their land intensively 
but failed to obtain credit in time for boro 
(HYV cultivation). 

All the estimated six equations were tested 
for theequality of corresponding coefficients 


by the Rao-Chow test. The resultl are 
presented in the form of an analysis of 
variance in Tables 2 and 3. The coefficients 
in four equations were not found to be 
significantly different except the one in 
respect of mid land. 

Impact of Land El£Vation and Tenancy 
ON Land Productivitv 

To examine the impact of tenurial 
agreements on land productivity we have 
estimated the extended form of production 
function'’ in equation 2. The impact of 
elevationwise but undifferentiated tenancy 
(X,) on land productivity is negative having 
significant coefficient at I per cent level in 
the case of mid land in Sarkarhat. When 
tenancy is differentiated into ‘morabhaga' 
(fixed commodity) (X^) ‘samanbhaga’ 
(sharecropping without cost share) (X,), 
*phansh-bish-kharach’ (cost of fertiliser and 
pesticides) (X,) its impact on land 
productivity turns out to be different as 
compared totheearlier result. In aman(HYV) 
cultivation (monsoon) in Sarkarhai-high 
land, X^ is negative and significant but the 
effect of X, is positive and significant. In 
the mid land, however, the same X, is negative 
and significant. In monsoon season, X, is 
again found positive and significant on land 


at lowelevahoncuhivatingainan (traditional) 
(Table 4>. 

In boro (HYV) cultivation (rabi season) 
the effect of X, is negative both in mid and 
low land in Sarkarhat. It is to be mentioned 
here that we have observed the prevalence 
of phansh-bish-kharach agreement (cost of 
fertiliiier and pesticides) (X,) in rabi season 
at the time of boro cultivation in Sarkarhat 
Hie coefficient b,is positive and insignificant 
in mid land but positive and significant in 
low land. The coefficient of pattan (cash rent 
agreement) (X,) the only tenurial agreement 
observed in Chotta Asulia'* is however 
negative and insignificant. This is likely as 
both owner and tenant farms recorded similar 
productivity gains from adoption of the new 
technology where a.ssured irrigation (deep 
tube-well) is available [Mellor 1986; Ruttan 
1977; Hayami and Kikuchi 1986]. 

VI 

Influence of Farm Size on 
Land Productivity 

The important question being in vestigated 
here is whether the prevailing agrarian 
structure with unequal land distribution has 
led to underutilisation of land and hence 
relatively low productivity among large farms 
as compared to smaller ones in our .sample. 


Tasle 2:RAn-Ciic>w Test for the Consistency of Corresfonoinc. Colffktents 
(By operational pattern, namely, owner, owner-tenant, tenant) 


Village 

Crop 

K-f 1 

nl 4-02 
-2(K+I) 

RRSS 

URSS 

F Value 

Sarkorhul 

Aman 

4 

- 

o.mo 

- 

- 


(IrndiUonoI) 

36 

- 


0.5118 

- 



- 



- 

6.69 


Aman 

4 

- 

1.3119 

- 

- 


(HYV) 

36 

- 

- 

04386 

- 



_ 

- 

- 


17 92 

Chota Asulia 

Boro 

4 

- 

1.15.34 

- 

- 


(HYV) 

91 

- 

- 

1.0224 

- 



- 

- 

- 

- 

2.91 


Notes'. K; Number of explanatory variables excluding intercept. 

RR,SS Restneted residual sum of squares after estimating pooled data 
URSS: Unrestricted residual sum of squares. Here, we have estimated the equation separately 
and then add them. 


Table .3:Rao-Chow Test for the Consistency of Correspondino Coefficients 
(Byfarm size class, viz, small farm, large farm) 


Village 

Crop 

K-f I 

nl -^2 
-2 (K-fI) 

RRSS 

URSS 

F Value 

Sarkarhat 

Aman 

4 

- 

0.8920 


- 


(Traditional) 


.36 

- 

0.84% 

- 



- 

- 

- 

- 

0.45 


Aman 

4 


1.^119 

- 

* 


(HYV) 

- 

36 


0.4885 

- 



- 

* 


- 

1.5.17 

Chota Asulia 

Aman 

4 


I.IS34 

- 

- 


(HYV) 

91 

- 

- 

1.0520 

- 



- 

- 

- 

- 

2.19 


Notes'. K: Number of explanatory variables excluding intercept. 

RRSS: Restricted lesithiol sum of squares after estimating pooled data. 

URSS: Unrestricied residual sum of squares. Here we have esrimated the equation separately 
and then add them. 
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Howevw, it is generally argued that land 
scarce countries like Bangladesh could hardly 
expect any production gain from land 
redistribution, as the so-called large farms 
are already of a very modest size (average 
10.42 acres) by international standards. 
However, the existence of constant returns 
to scale in our land productivity equation 
implies that output per acre is independent 
of the size of tlw farm. Our objective here 
IS to examine the validity of the relationship 
between farm size and land productivity" 
in the context of two different villages of 
Bangladesh: Sarkarhat and Chota Asulia. 

However, the selection of variables to be 
incorporated in such econometnc model 
poses some problems. At first sight, one 
could think of estimating equation between 


two variables only, viz, the size of farm 
(operation in acres) and output per acre. But 
it is likely to result in a spurious relationship 
as in letdity there exist numerous otherfactors 
which bear on the* productivity of land 
operated by individud farms. 

In estimating the relationship between 
operational farm size and land productivity, 
the usual practice is to treat the entire farm 
area as a honxigenous unit irrespective of 
land located in different elevations and 
whether the same is owned and rented. But 
it has already been pointed out that agrarian 
structures show varying tenurtal agreements. 
Moreover, if the land in a village is located 
at different elevations the productivity 
differentials can be explained also by these 
factors. Since the village credit market is 


neither organised nor controlled some 
tenants go in for cost-sharing agreements 
with landlords to avoid transaction costs 
of soliciting credit in an informal credit 
market [Banik 1993]. Such tenants 
invariably show higher land productivity 
as compared to those farmers who could 
not avail the cost-shanng arrangements.*’ 
Therefore, many diverse factors and not 
merely the farm size alone affect land 
productivity across farms. 

Still, we are interested to examine the 
relationship between farm size and larxl 
productivity for which the equations (.3). (4) 
and (S) have been specified, where besides 
farm siie, the dummy variable for land 
elevation and cropping intensity have been 
used as explanatory factors, in Table 5 we 


Table 4. Extended Rwm or Paddy PaoDumoN Function in Saskarhat and Chota Asuua: 1988-1989 

Deprndeni Vananle- In y 


Village 

Elevation 

Number of Crop 

Observations 




Coefficients of 




R-Square 

Constant 

^InX, 

InX, 

In X, 

InX, 

InX, 

InX, 

InX. 

InX. 

Village Sarkarhat 












.Season' Monsoon 












High 

12 

Araan (HYV) 

-1..34 

1 52* 

0.20** 

-0.51 

0.21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

090 




(-0 74) 

(3 9,3) 

(1.50) 

(-171) 

(0.80) 

- 

- 

- 

- 


High 

12 

Aman(HYV) 

-2 16 

1.53* 

-0 10 

0.10 

- 

-0 37** 

- 

- 

- 

0.93 




(-150) 

(5.76) 

(0.60) 

(0 32) 

- 

(-2 02) 

- 

- 

- 


High 

12 

Ainan (HYV) 

-243 

1.68* 

006 

-003 

- 

- 

0.29** 

- 

- 

09! 




(-1.62) 

(5 63) 

(0 53) 

(1 56) 

- 

- 

(2.06) 

- 

- 


Mid 

44 

Ainan (HYV) 

3 87 

0.55* 

0.03 

002 

-015* 

- 

* 

- 

- 

070 




(7 70) 

(841) 

(1.04) 

(0.38) 

(-3.60) 

- 

- 

- 

- 


Mid 

44 

Aman (HYV) 

3.62 

0.55* 

007** 

004 

- 

- 

-O.IO** 

- 

- 

0.67 




(6 74) 

(7 94) 

(2.08) 

(069) 

- 

- 

(-2,56) 

- 

- 


Mid 

44 

Ainan(HYV) 

3.97 

0,53* 

002 

0 04 

- 

-0.17 

- 

- 

- 

0.65 




(7.0.5) 

(7.-34) 

(0..39) 

(0 64) 

- 

(-1 70) 

- 

- 

- 


Low 

44 

Anuui (Trod) 

2 97 

0 76* 

008** 

-4)09 

- 

- 

005** 


- 

0.78 


• 


(7 22) 

(10.03) 

(2 88) 

(-1 13) 


- 

'(1.86) 

- 

- 


Alt 

too 

Aman (HYV. Trad) 696 

0 06 

-0 10 

0.06 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.23* 

030 




(I6..50) 

(0.91) 

(-3.27) 

(t 1.3) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(3.36) 


Season Rabi (Water Supply River) 











Mid 


Boro (HYV) 

340 

0..36* 

0..34* 

0 02 

-003 

- 

- 

- 

- 

064 




(5 23) 

(3.03) 

(3.50) 

(0 22) 

( 047) 

- 

- 

- 

- 


Mid 


Boro (HYV) 

3 42 

0 3.3* 

0.36* 

003 

- 

1 - 

- 

0.06 

- 

0.65 




(5 30) 

(291) 

(3.95) 

(0.48) 

- 

- 

- 

(0.81) 

- 


Mid 

.33 

Boro (HYV) 

341 

0.38* 

0.31* 

0.03 

- 

- 

-0 10*** 

' - 

- 

0.67 




(5.43) 

(3.42) 

(3-28) 

(0.03) 

- 

- 

(-1.46) 

- 

- 


Low 

42 

Boro (HYV) 

4.47 

0.27* 

0.35* 

4) 10 

- 

_ 

0.09** 

- 

- 

0.45 




(5.86) 

(2.56) 

(3.91) 

1-1.38) 

- 

- 

<2 13) 

- 

- 


Low 

42 

Boro (HYV) 

4 45 

0.30* 

0.36* 

-0.18 

- 

- 

-Oil*** 

1 ^ 

- 

0.47 




(6.09) 

(295) 

(4 2i) 

(-2 26) 

- 

- 

(-1 74) 

- 

- 


Low 

42 

Boro (HYV) 

4..36 

0..30* 

0.38* 

-015 

-0.04 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.44 




(5 72) 

(2.80) 

(4.22) 

(-1.78) 

(-0-71) 

- 

- 

- 

- 


Chota Asalia 













Season: Rabi (Water supply: Deep tube-well) 












99 

Boro (HYV) 

4.02 

0.30* 

0.28* 

0,05* 

-0.03 


- 

- 

- 

0.48 




(7.76) 

(4.06) 

(5..37) 

(?.08) 

(-0.64) 

- 

-- 

- 

- 



At»re.«: Figures in poientheses are T values. *:signiricamal I per cem level; **; signifioinl al S per cent level; ***; significant at 10 per cent level. 

1 Y : Output in Taka, (per acre). 

2 X; ; Value of labour hours (both family, permaiieffl and hired) engaged in all agiicullural operations (per acre). 

.3 X' : Beitiliser m Taka (per acre) 

4 X, : Bullock pair hours attached with human labour (both family andhued at the uine of tolling and threshing (per acre)) in Taka 
.3 X,: Rented land (per acre). 

6 X. Rented land under morabhaga (fixed commodity agreement) (per acre). 

7 X, r Rented under samiAhaga sharecroppii^ without cost share agreement (per acre). 

8 X,: Rented land under Phcni.rh-hLThManic/i (cost fertiliser and pesticides) (per acre). 

9 Xy ; Blevation dummy (mid- high « I. Low » 0). 

10 Not every fatm necessarily participates in tenancy. Therefore, for some of the farm X„ X„. X^ X, e 0 and togaiilhm of zero is minus infmity. 
This is the reason that in this equation X,. X„. X^ X, are measured in noiural units instead of natural logarithm. 

11 Regression exercise in dry season under hi|^ land Ovation is not possible due to small area (4.34 acres) under irrigation. 
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have presented the land elevationwise 
estimates of the above three equations for 
monsoon, rabi and ail seasons in both the 
villages. Such results are being rqxirted 
for thet first time in this line of research. 
Prom our results with the help of equation 
(3) we are unable to trace any kind of 
sipificant relationship between farm size 
and land productivity in both monsoon and 
rabi seasons under different land elevations 
in Sarkarhat. On the other hand, the result 
is inverse during rabi .season in Chota Asulia 
although the coefficient of farm size (X,) 
is considerably low and so also R2. 
However, if all the 100 observations 
(number of farms) are pooled together by 
assuming homogeneous land elevation and 
uniform cropping pattern the same equation 
(3) is fitted, the inverse reiationshipbetween 
farm size and land productivity is .significant 
in Sarkarhat albeit showing a weak 
coefficient and iow R2 (monsoon season). 
The incorporation of land elevation in the 
above m^ei (equation 4) in Sarkarhat 
during mon.soon season gives us a different 
result. Thus, the most important empirical 
result of this exercise appears to be between 
farm size and the productivity. They have 
an inverse relationship but significant 
explanatory power is otnained with the 
inclusion of land elevation. This is seen 
from the R2 increases from O.OS to 0.16, 
between equations (3) and (4). 

Our examination of non-universality of 
the relationship between farm size and land 
productivity becomes clear in our 
equation (S) where we have cropping 
intensity (X,„) as one explanatory variable 
(Table S). in Sarkarhat. the coefficient is 
not at all significant except in low land area 
where it shows a weak inverse relationship. 
But the picture of cropping intensity (X,„) 
is always highly significant in terms of‘t’ 
ratio and also in terms of strong coefficient. 
The relationship is. however, not at all 
valid for the pooled observations, it is to 
be mentioned here that access to irrigation 
has a direct relationship with favourable 
land elevation and therefore, the cropping 
intensity can only increase due to this 
specific faaor. in such a situation cropping 
intensity demonstrates high explanatory 
power but the usual farm size productivity 
relationship is found to be invalid. The 
picture that emerges in the case of Chota 
Asulia is not very different from that of 
Sarkarhat although it shows a weak inverse 
relationship in terms'of 't* ratio and 
coefficient. 

Thus the most important result that emerges 
is not the “inverse relationship” between 
farm size and land productivity but the 
important role of land elevation and water 
management.'' These factors appear to be 
more relevant in a village in explaining land 
productivity differentials than the usual 
vanabie 'farm size’. 


SuMMAav 

We have fitted production functions using 
the farm level primary data in two villages 
of Bangladesh, one with different land 
elevations (Sarkarhat) and die other, with 
assured irrigation (Chota Asulia). 

The econometric exercises have .shown 
that decreasing returns to scale prevails in 
Sarkarhat mid>land cultivation in mon¬ 
soon season. In the low land areas on the 
other hand constant returns to scale is 
observed. In rabi season, decreasing 
returns to scale is observed in both Chota 
Asulia and Sarkarhat under mid and low 
land elevations. 

The estimates of production function 
indicate that human labour is the important 
input to which yield on Imid at different eleva¬ 
tions is highly responsive in the monsoon 
season in Sarkarhat. The results yield a 
significant contribution of bio-chemical 
technology although in terms of magnitude, 
the coefficient is quite mode.st. This is easily 
explained by the fact that in areas under 


investigation, adoption of bio-ehemicol 
technology depends on various tenuriai 
agreements and physical charactmistks of 
land. In rabi season, the elasticity of 
yield with respect to human labour and 
fertiliser have turned out to be positive and 
nearly equal both in Sarkarhat and Chota 
Asulia 

’ We have examined the impact of different 
types of tenuriai agreements on land 
productivity through extended form of 
production fiinction. It is interesUng to note 
that elevationwise but undifferentiated 
tenancy have significant negative effect on 
land productivity. When tenancy is 
differentiated in morabhaga (fixed com¬ 
modity agreement), samanbhaga (share- 
cropping with cost share), phansh-bish- 
kharach (sharecropping without cost share), 
its effect on land productivity turns out to 
be different. Our analysis yield that greater 
prevalence of samanbhaga in monsoon 
sea.son on high and low land elevations is 
associated with larger land productivity. The 
findings contradict the view that share- 


Table .1: Farm Size anii Lanu Prooixtivity in Sarkarhat ano CwrrA Asijua' 1988-89 

Dependent Vuruihle : In y 

Vitlage/Laml Number Crop _ Coefficients of _ Relationship R2 

Elevations of Constant InX, InX, lnX,„ between Farm 

Ohser- .Size and Land 

valiums Productivity 


Village; Sarkarhat 
Season: Monsoon 


High 

12 

Amon 

7.06 

-0.07 

- 

- 

No 

006 



(HYV) 

(67..VS) 

(-0.80) 

- 

- 



Mid 

44 

Aman 

7 40 

-0.02 

- 


No 

001 



(HYV) 

<267 .S9) 

(-0.58) 


- 



Low 

44 

Amon 

.t.84 

■005 

- 

- 

No 

002 



(HYV) 

(192.20) 

(-097) 

- 

- 

• 


All land 

l(X) 

Aman (tradi- 

7.35 

-t).06** 

- 

- 

Inverse 

0.05 

elevation 


tional-HYV) (197.27) 

(-2 32) 

- 

- 



All land 

100 

Aman (iradi- 

7.29 

-0.06 

0.18 

- 

Inverse 

0.16 

elevation 


(tional-HYV)( 174.06) 

(-2.50) 

(3.53) 

- 



Season. Robi (water supply over) 







Mid 


Boro 

7.43 

-0.002 

- 

- 

No 

0.001 



(HYV) 

(193.82) 

(-0.85) 

- 

- 



Low 

42 

Boro 

7,56 

0.01 

- 

- 

No 

0.01 



(HYV) 

(277.85) 

(0.47) 

- 

- 



All seasons 









High 

12 

All crops 

901 

-0.10 

- 


No 

0.09 




(84.67) 

(-1.04) 

- 

- 



High 

12 

All crops 

8.t4 

-0.08 

- 

0.77 

No 

0..36 




(51.12) 

(-1.00) 

- 

(1.87) 



Mid 

44 

All crops 

K.93 

0.02 

- 

0.96** 

No 

0.16 



• 

(51.41) 

(0.20) 

- 

(2.80) 



Low 

44 

All crops 

9.07 

-0.05*** 

- ' 

0.82» 

Inverse 

0.39 




(64.90) 

(-I..59) 

- 

(3.56) 



All land elevations 








(Ail seasons) 

100 

All crops 

8.87 

-0.01 

- 

I.05* 

No 

0.24 




(86.65) 

(-0.29) 

- 

(5.46) 



Village; Chota Asulia 








(water supply; 

99 

Boro 

7.79 

-0.04»» ' 

* - 

- 

Inverse 

0.05 

deep lube-well) 

(HYV) 

(495.34) 

(-2.19) 


- 



All seasons 

99 

All crops 

8.34 

-0.05 

- 

1.32* 

Inverse 

0.31 



(16 24) 

(-1.87) 

- 

(6.04) 




Notes; *; Significant at I per cent level, and **: sigaificom at .S per cent level. 

Y: Output in Take (per acre). X,; Fann size (in acres). X,; Ehsvolion dummy, X,„: Intensity of 
cultivation (per cent). 
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cropping poses impediment to lend 
pna^tivity. In rabi season^ the effect of 
phansh'bish-kbarach on land prodticti- 
vity iq>pears to be positive on mid and low 
land. 

The relationship between farm size and 
land productivity has been examined 
separately taking the size of f«m as the only 
explanatoiy variable. The study is unable to 
trace any kind of significant relationship 
between farm size and productivity in both 
monsoon and rabi season on land at different 
elevations in Sarkarhat. On the other hand, 
the result is inverse during rabi season in 
Chota Asulia although R2 is considerably 
low. But whoi the total sample of farms are 
pooled together irrespective of land 
elevations and croppii^ pattern and regressed 
on land productivity, the relationship has 
been found to be inverse and significant but 
with a low R2. The incorporation of land 
elevation as a dummy variable in the above 
pooled model in Sarkarhat provides similar 
results. But the most important finding relates 
to the significant explanatory power of the 
dummy variable for high and mid>land 
elevations. Our examination of non- 
universality of the relationship between farm 
size and land productivity becomes clear m 
an equation where we have used cropping 
intensity and farm size as explanatory 
vanabics. The relationship between farm 
size and land productivity is not at all 
significant in any direction for the 
elevationwise and pooled observations. 
However, cropping intensity dcmon.straies 
high explanatory power. It is not unusual as 
access to imgation has a direct relationship 
with favourable land elevation and therefore, 
cropping intensity can increase due to this 
factor. It is, therefore, clear that laiKl elevation 
as a factor is more relevant in a village in 
explaining land productivity difleremials 
thw (he usual variable ‘farm size’. 

Glossary of Local Terms 

Aman: Monsoon paddy - broadcast and trans¬ 
plant (HYV and traditional) 

Broadcast (traditional): March-mid Novem¬ 
ber to mid-January. 

Transplant (traditional)' Mid June-mid 
August to mid November-mid January 
Transplant (HYV)* mid June-mid August to 
mid November-mid January. 

Boro: Rabi season paddy - HYV and traditional. 
Traditional (transplant): Mid Nuvember-inid 
January to mid April-mid June. 

HYV (transplant): Mid Oecember-mid 
February lo mid ApnI-June. 

Baogln: Official language of Bangladesh 
(Bengali). 

Mottu: Lowest administrative unit, containing 
on average 1.600 population living in one or 
many villages. 

Morabh^- Fixed araonni of commodity tenurial 
agieement for one crop-year ineipixiive of 
output. 


Ffeiinn; Rxed cash tenurial i^fobment for one 
crop-yew. 

Phansb-biSh-khnrach: Equal share of crap (with¬ 
out straw) valid only for the boro (MKldy in 
ratn season when landlords bew cost of 
fertiliser and pesticides. 

SafflHibhaga: Equal share of cnq> (without straw) 
valid only fir amon poddy during monsoon 
season. 

Rabi: Rabi crops ate grown Noverober-March. 
Upzila: Sub-district, ftni tier of the administra¬ 
tion inhabimd by approximately 1,76,000 
population 

Zamindar: A system of landlord, since abolished. 
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provided iiui^tful comments on a preliminary 
draft. Discussion to V Pandit was rniitfui. Sincere 
thanks to Geetha Devi. Leena Prakasan, and 
Pusbpa R Nair for efflcienlly typing the 
monusenpt Financial grants from the Indian 
Council for Cultural Relations, New Delhi and 
the Winrock Imematirmal. Dhaka are gratefully 
acknowledged.1 

1 As for example, form population, nature of 
technology, pattern of land use and 
production, etc 

2 Government of Bangladesh, Bangludexh 
Pttpulalum Crn.ttt.i- 19m, Vnim SU4ti.ftn-f, 
Bangladesh Bureau of Staiisncs.Dtiaka. 198.1 
for characteristics of (he unions. 

3 They are ‘upazila' (sub-district) agriculture 
and extension officiids. high school and 
primary school teachers, social workers, and 
traders 

4 The villi^ was named after local zamindar, 
late Ram Mohan Sarkar However, the village 
IS also called as Mirzopur. Sarkarhat falls 
under Mirzopur mouza (lowest revenue unit) 
For the convenience of ihe study and as 
locally known, we call the village os Saricarhat, 
1.3 km. Oioia Asulia, 450 km 

5 It is useful lo deftne land elevation in the 
context of our two study villages High land 
refers to the area which does not get submerged 
under wateraianyliiiieoftheyear even when 
there is excess rt^ or flood. The land in this 
elevation it solely dependent on rainfall. In 
Sarluuhat. high land is called as ‘pahan jami' 
and in Chota Asulia it is called as ‘palan jarai' 
Mid land refeis lo the type of land which does 
not nonnaily get subm^ed. but when it rams 
continuously for 12 days or more the land 
submerged by kneedeep water causes 
waterlogging for around three weeks or so. 
Fuitbermore, some portion of this land has 
access to irrigatirro. In Sarkarhat and Chota 
Asulia It is called as 'maizzya jomi' and ‘tani 
jami*. respectively. Low land refers to the 
type of land wMeh remains under water for 
more than three months in a year. Such land 
may go under waist deep water or more during 
the month of Ashar- Sravan (mid-June to mid- 
AugiKt) due to overflow of the river Hnlda 
in Sarkarhat. When water recedes (Bhadra or 
August-September) some traditional variety 
of poddy (anun-chidduil) is grown in such 


land during monsoon season. In rabi waaoR. 
boro paddy Is grown due to easy accessibiHty 
of water. However, tai Chota Asulia, the land 
having access to assured iriigalion remaiM 
under water except palan jami or high land 
due to the overflow of the nver kakili^nni in 
die month of Ashar-Sravon-Bharka (mid-lMie 
to September). In Sarkarhat and C%ota Asulia. 
the low land is called os bita jami and Uicj 
jami respectively. 

6 Due to rounding error, the number of samples 
in Chou Asulia is limited to 99. 

7 Pnxiuctionfunctirai was not estimated in rsbi 
season on hi^ land elevation due lo small 
area (4..34 acres) under imgalion. 

8 The comparison of different factors of 
production in utms of their elasticity on land 
at different elevations is not possible due to 
different cropping patterns. However, one 
need not be used in the explanatory power 
in (erms of their inagratudes. 

9 Not eveiy farm necessarily participates in 
tenancy. Therefore, for some of the farms X,, 
X„. X^ X,, have zero value and hence their 
logarithmic number being minus infinity, 
cannot be used in the estimated equation In 
(his equation X,, X, X^ X,, ore dieitfore, 
introduced, in lului^ units 

10 X, has been ideniiried as net reitfeo-m area 
per cultivated acreage In Chou Asulia. we 
have observed patlem or 'cashreniagieement' 
as the only tenurial agreement. Therefore, 
here X, refers to panern or ‘cash rent 
agreement'. 

11 A lively debate in this context has been 
initiated by A K Sen, ‘An Aspect of Indian 
Agriculture’. The Etonoihir Weekly 14, 
Annual ISumber (February 1962); In his 
framework he has suggested a negative 
relationship between farm size and land 
productivity in the context of traditioaaJ 
agricultarc. Later on. some researchen have 
argued that the relationship becomes positive 
with the advent of green revolution However, 
some researcbere have declined to acceptany 
kind of relationship between these iwo 
vonobles. On the whole, we may therefore 
caiegonse this issue into two major groupa. 
Those who have oigued either a positive or 
negative relationship are A M Khesro, 
‘Reums lo Scale in Indian Agriculture’, /ndion 
JiHirmlAgn< uliural Ei-mwmint 5, No 2 
(July-December 1964); 5l-80:DMazumdar, 
‘The Theory of Sharecropping and Labour 
Market Dualism’, Economic md PoUtieal 
Weekly 22. No 2 (April I97S). 1369.|»( 
C H H Rao. 'Alternative Explanations of 
Inverse Relationship between Farm Size imd 
Output Per Acre in India’. Induui Ecimmmc 
Keview I. new series (October 1966): 1-12: 
J N Bhagwati and Chakravarty S, 
'Contributions to Indian Economic Analysis; 
A Survey’, American Economics Review 19, 
No 4, September 1969, 2-73. K Bharadwq, 
PrtMlm'lum Omdinons in Indian Agnculmee, 
(Cambridge; Cainbndge University Press, 
1974); Franab Bardhan. ‘Size, Productivity 
and Returns to Scale*. Journal of Pididcal 
Ectmmny 81. No 8. Noverober/Deceniibes 
1973. 1370-1386: Mahabub Hossait). 
Agrarian Siniciure and Productivity in 
^ngladesk. PhDdisserUlion. Clare CoHoge, 
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Combridge, 1977. The other group of 
(Bsearcbers who do not agree on the existence 
of a relationship (either inverse and positive) 
betv^een farm site and land productivity are 
/.stiok Rudra. ‘Farm Size and Yield Per 
Acre". Enmtmic and Politifal Weekly 3, 
special number, July 1968, M 
Chottopadhyay and Ashok Rudra, ‘Size 
Productivity Revisited*. Economic and 
Polinca‘Inverse Relationship Science or 
Imagination', Economic and PoHucal 
Weekly 19. Nos .S2and .33. December 1984: 
A189-A 198 They have mainly regarded 
this relationship as statistically spurious for 
it does nut explain the role of numerous 
factors governing the relationship between 
farm size and land productivity. 

12 See results of extencM form of production 
function reported in Table 4 

13 Land quality depends on the slope of land. 
It is also not true that the iat^e numter of small 
fanners. It is rather randomly disinbuted when: 
thereby concentration of small and large farms 
as well. Therefore, it is quite logical that 
cropping pattern of a speciftc land elevation 
differs from one another depending on the 
access to irngahon or excess water supply 
from natural sources So. one should 
inemporate land elevation but not land quality 
in such analysis Besides, venations in land 


qtrality in a specific land elevation is hardly 
observed in a village. 
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Productivity wd Sources of Growth 
for Rice in India 

Pradiunan Kumar 
Mark W Rofiegrant 

This article assesses total factor pivductivity growth in different regions of India and examines the sources of productivity 
growth. The authors exanime the changes in input use, productivity, cost of production and identify the potential regions for 
further productivity gains and suggest ways of increasing rice productivity. Marginal rates of return to public investment in 
rice research are cdso considered. 


THE introduction and rapid spread of high 
yielding varieties in the late 60s and early 
70s resulted in steady output growth for 
food crops in India. Public investment in 
infrastructure, research and extension along 
with crop production strategies have helped 
to expand cereal production and stocks.' 
However, the concern is that the earliest 
gains trom the green revolution have already 
been attained and returns to public research 
are declining, so that future growth in 
production can only be input based in many 
regions of the country. This raises the 
questions; what has been the conu'ibution 
of productivity growth to total output growth? 
What have been the sources of productivity 
growth? Are the returns to agricultural 
research still high'' These issues have been 
analysed by measuring the total factor 
productivity (TTP) for the Indian crops sector 
as a whole [Rosegrant and Evcn.son I *>92]. 
However, the results of the sectoral approach 
cannot be used precisely torindividual crops 
for policy decisions, as rates of technical 
change ditfer acni-ss crops. Thus, total factor 
productivity growth, which is one of the 
most important factors affecting crop 
production, ought.to be examined for 
individual crops also. 

Rice and wheal arc the major foixl crops 
in India. Although TFP growth tor wheat 
has been extensively analysed (Sidhu and 
Byerlee 1992; Kumar and Mriithyunjaya 
1^2], there is relatively little research.on 
total factor productivity measurement and 
the sources of productivity growth for the 
rice crop, which accounts for nearly 41 per 
'cent of the total area under cereals and a 
shaieof 46percent in total cereals production 
in India arid 22 per cent in total world rice 
production. This piqier assesses total factor 
productivity growth for rice in different 
regions of India and examines the sources 
of productivity growth. Marginal rates of 
return to public investments in rice research 
are also examined. 

1 

Methodrdogy and Data 

Increased use of inputs, to a certain extent, 
idlows the agricuitutal sector to move along 
the production surface. Tlw use of modem 


inputs may also induce an upward shift in 
production function to the extent that a 
technological change is embodied in them. 
However, it has long been recognised that 
partial productivity mca.sures, such as output 
per unit of individual inputs, are of limited 
u.se as indicators of teal productivity change 
a.\ defined by a shift in the production 
function. The total factor productivity (TFP) 
concept, which implies an index of output 
per unit ol total f^actor inputs, measures 
these shifts in output properly, holding all 
inputs constant. Thus, TFP measures the 
amount ot increase m total output which is 
not accounted for by increases in tntsd inputs. 
Various methods have been used for 
computing theTPPindex tChristtnsen 1975J. 
The Divisia'Tomqvist index is used in this 
.study for computing the total output, total 
input, TFP and input price indices for rice, 
using farm-level data from 1971-88 foi l.'i 
states of India. Gram and straw of rice arc 
included in the output index. Farm harvest 
prices are used to aggregme the outputs. 
Inputs included in the input index are land, 
se^, manure, fertiliser, pesticide/herbicides, 
labour, animal labour, machine labour, 
and irrigation. Inputs are aggregated u.sing 
farm rental prices. Total output, total input, 
TFP and input price indices are calculated 
as: 

Total output index (TOI) 

TOl/TOI,., * n, (Q^/Q,.,) 

Total input index (TII) 

TII,/T1I,., = n, (X,/X,,) 

Total factor productivity index (TFP) 
TFP, = (TOI/Til,)* 100 

input pnee index (IPI) 

IPl/lPI,., = n, (P,/P^,) '*****-'’“ 
where R^ is the shw of output j in total 
revenue, is output j, S„ is the share df 
input i in total input cost, is input i and 
P„ is price of input i, ail in period t. By 
specifying TOI,., TII,., and IPI,., equal to 
l(X) in the initial year, the above equations 
provide the total output, total input, total 
factor productivity and inputs price indices 
for the specified period‘t’. The indices have 
been computed with base 1981-82 s I(X). 
The real emt of production of rice is com¬ 
puted by deflating the cost of production 
by input price index. 


Changes in output other than that gener¬ 
ated by changes in inputs can be induced 
by research, extension, human capital, in¬ 
frastructure, price policy and climatic 
factors. As an input into public investment 
decisions, it is useful to understand the 
relative importance of productivity 
enhancing factors in determining 
productivity growth. In order to assess the 
determinants of TFP, the TFP index was 
estimated as a function of the vanables; 
RES, rice research stock per hectare of rice 
area; EXT, total extension stock per farm; 
MKTS, the number of regulated markets per 
thoasandhectareof cropp^ area; PNRATIO, 
ratio of P,0, to N nutrients used; 
CANALIRR, share of canal irrigated area 
in total irrigated area; LITERACY, the 
proportion of rural population who are 
literate; AGTOT, agncultural terms of trade 
which IS measured a.s the ratio of composite 
price indices of agricultural to non- 
agricultural commodities:’ JJ ARAIN, June- 
August rainfall: and YEAR, which is a 
linear trend variable. 'The time series data 
from the different regions were pooled and 
dummy variables are included for regions, 
keeping the eastern region as die reference 
region (.see below for regional definitions). 
Estimation was undertaken using a fixed 
effects approach fur the pooled cross section 
time series regional level data set, with 
correction for serial correlation and 
heteroskedasticity [Kmenta 1981]. 

Using the elasticity of TFP with respect 
to research stock, one can easily estimtie 
the value marginal product (EVMP) of 
research stock'(R) as: 

EVMPfR) s b, X (V/R) 
where R is the research stock, V is value 
of nee production associated with TFP’ and 
b, is the TFP elasticity of researdi stock 
estimated in the TFP diserminants equatim 
described above. The benefit stream is 
generated under the assumpbon diat the 
benefit of investment made in reseatch in 
period t-i will start generafing a beneflt, 
after a lag of five years, at an increaaiitg 
rate in next nine years, remain constant next 
nine years and thereafter it will start ijedin- 
ing. Using timing weights estimated by 
Evenson and Pray (1991), the invetement 
of one rupee in year t-i will generate a 
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benefit equal to 0.1*EVMP in year t-446, 
0.2’EVMFin yes* t-i+7,... so on, and it will 
be 0.9'EVMP in year t-i+14. After this the 
benefit will be equal to EVMP up to the t* 
i+23. I^ien the benefit for year t>i4-24 
onwards will be equal to 0.9*EVMP and in 
l-i+25, it will be 0.8T2VMP. and so on. This 
benefit stream can then be discounted lU the 
rate, say ‘r*. at which the present value of 
the benefit is equal to one. Thus ‘r’ is 
considered as the marginal internal rate of 
return to public research investment. 

The Data 

Parm-level data on yield, use of inputs 
and their prices for the period 1970-71 to 
19R8-89 collected under the ‘Comprehensi ve 
scheme tor the study of cost of cultivation 
of principal crops’, directorate of economics 
and statistics (DES), government of India 
(OOl) were used in the analysis. The missing 
year data on inputs and their prices are 
predicted using interpolations based on 
trends in the available data. The time series 
data on area, yield, production, irrigated and 
HYV area for the rice crop, and sourcewise 
area irrigated were taken from the various 
published reports of DES(GOl). Crop 
production across the country is diverse and 
agricultural produption and use of inputs 
depends on the physical environment, which 
includes factors such as soil quality and 
climate. The $tate-wi.se time senes data 
were aggregated into four regions, namely, 
the eastern region covering the states of 
Assam, Bihar, Orissa and West Bengal; the 
northern region, which includes Haryana, 
Punjab and Uttar Pradesh; the western region 
covering Cujarat, Maharashtra, Madhya 
Pradesh and R^a.sthan; and the southern 
region covering Andhra Pradesh, Tamil 
Nadu, Karnataka and Kerala. The share of 
the hills region (Himachal Pradesh and 
Jammu and Kashmir) in rice prtxiuction is 
very marginal and was not included in the 
analysis. The data on research and extension 
stock investment compiled by Evenson was 
used in this study (for details see McKinsey, 
Evenson and Judd 1991].'* 

n 

Results and Discussion 

Growth in Area, Yieu> and Production 

The increase in area and production of the 
crop is highly associated with their relative 
prc^itability [Kumar and Mruthyunjaya 
1989; Kumar and Rosegrant 1993]. Rice 
area increased slowly, mainly through 
substitution from coarse cereids. During 
1967-90. rice area increased at the annual 
rate of 0.6 per cent per annum and output 
showed an increase of 2.7 per cent, mainly 
because of yield growth (Table 1). Northern 
states, which were not traditionally nee 


growing states, have itontributed more tothe 
growth of rice yield and production. During 
)%7-8l, rice productiem in the northern 
region increased at an octraordinarily hi|^ 
rate of 7.1 per cent annually, with nearly 
two-thirds of this increase contributed by 
yield gains. In the following decade, the rate 
of production increase has declined to S.2 
per cent per year, with yield gains slowing 
to a still high 4 p6r cent annually. In the 
.southern region, the growth in production 
of 2.5 per cent during 1973*81 and 3.5 per 
cent during 1982-90 was virtually all 
from yield, was found because of increased 
proportion of rice area under modem 
varieties and irrigation. It is encouraging 
that the eastern region has realised high 
growth rates in area and yield during 


1982-83 to 1989*90, Although the western 
region faced irrigation constraints, a solid 
trend in production was observed. 

The gains in rice ouqiut in the 1980s have 
come essentially fiom the steady increase 
in yield per hectare. Rao (1994) has argued 
that ou^t growth has come essentially 
from the better utilisation of die existing 
infrastructure,stepping up theuseof modem 
inputs, and extending the green revolution 
to new areas. Steuliness in growth of output 
was observed in the 1980$ despite the decline 
in capital formation. Part of the explanation 
lie that there are significant lags between 
investments in the infrastructure (irrigation, 
research, extension, etc) and realisation of 
the potential created, and since a large 
number of projects exist in the pipeline. 


Table I Annual Compound Growth Rates op Area, PRODumoN and Yilld of Rice 

(Per Cent) 


Region 


1967-90 

1967-72 


1973-81 

1982-90 

Eastern 

Area 

0 1 

-00 


-0.4 

1 2 


Prod 

1 5 

0.1 


03 

68 


Yield 

1 4 

0 1 


0.7 

5 6 

Western 

Area 

07 

0.7 


1 2 

02 


Prod 

22 

-1 2 


28 

20 


Yield 

1 4 

-2 0 


I 5 

1 8 

Northern 

Area 

24 

1 3 


44 

l.l 


Prod 

7.1 

5 9 


90 

52 


• Yield 

4.5 

46 


46 

4.0 

.Southern 

Area 

-0.2 

-06 


02 

-03 


Prod 

29 

28 


2 5 

35 


Yield 

3 1 

34 


24 

<8 

India 

Area 

06 

0 3 


08 

0 7 


Prod 

27 

1 4 


2.8 

47 


Yield 

2.1 

1 2 


20 

40 

Stmree of Basic Data: National data. DES, GOI 
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Table 2: Trcnos in Area Under Irrigation and Modern VARienbs at Rice 


Region 


Imgated Area 


Modem Vaneties Area 



(Per Centl 



(Per Cent) 



l%8-70 

1978-80 

1986-88 

1968-70 

1978-80 

1986-88 

Eastern 

29 

.30 

31 

3 

26 

46 

Western 

18 

21 

25 

7 

.36 

54 

Northern 

25 

42 

56 

12 

.56 

77 

Southern 

82 

84 

84 

24 

73 

83 

India 

78 

42 

44 

11 

43 

60 

Stmree ttf Basic Daw National data, DES. GOI. 






Table 3- Trends in Fertiliser Use in Rice by Regions 


Region 


Fertiliser Use 



Feitiliser Use 




(Ke nut/ha) 


(Per Cent of Jtecomiiieadedf . 


1971-73 

1980-82 

1986-88 

1971-73 

1980-82 

1986-88 

Eastern 

10 

17 

25 

II 

17 

19 

Western 

8 

21 

29 

9 ■ 

21 

28 

Northern 

50 

57 

167 

25 

30 

87 

Southern 

63 

122 

77 

49 

88 

65 

India 

24 

45 

69 

24 

39 

51 


Stmree «/ Basic Data: Hansehnlil Survey Data Cost Cubivmiim of Principal Cntfa. DES, GOl. PDr 
racommended dote of feitiliser. Hmiliser Statistics. PAI. - 
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some potential from past investments would 
have been realised dunng the 1980s [Rao 
1994] The comnbutions to growth of these 
lactors ate examined below in the total 
factor productivity analysis 

Growth in Inpitts 

Over the penod of analysis, nee area 
under modem varieties and imgation has 
already reached very high levels in the 
southern region with 83 per cent under 
modem vaneties, and 84 per cent area under 
irrigation (Table 2) The growth in modem 
varieties in the northern region has been 
similar, but the imgaied area under nee is 
only 56 per cent The adopuon of imxfera 
varieties and area under imgation in eastern 
and western regions have not spread as 
widely 


Table 4 shows dw ime of growth in input 
use for nee on a regional basis The average 
fertiliser use has reacted 87 per cent of the 
recommended dose in northern region, as 
against 65 per cent in southern states, 28 
per cent in western region and only 19 per 
cent in eastern states (Table 3) Hie ^wth 
in fertiliser use was 10 7 per cent per year 
in northern region. 2 9 percent in the southern 
region, I 7 per cent in the eastern region 
and 3 6 per cent in the western region 
(Table 4) When relatively high levels of 
use have already been anained, growth in 
the use of fertiliser as well as its marginal 
contribution to yield increases is expected 
to be lower in future, especially in northern 
and southern regions The eastern region has 
lagged behind the northern and southern 
regions with respect to application of HYV 
technology and fertiliser, and a further 


growth m input use and rice yield m the 
eastern areas can be expected In the i980s, 
the use of pesticides and herbicides was very 
little, but grew quickly in northern and 
southern India in the later years 
The use of organic manure in northern 
and southern states is not only higher than 
the eastern and western regions but has also 
shown steady growth The use of labour* 
saving technologies, especially tractors, has 
expanded rapidly and has also substituted 
for animal labour The most prominent 
change has occurred in animal labour, whose 
growth rate has declined by as much as 11 6 
per cent per annum in the northern region 
and 2 5 per cent in the southern region 


Tabll6 Annum Growth Raits (Pe* Csni) 
OF Rfai Cost OF Ritf PROOUmoN 
t97l/72 1988/89 


Region 

1971 80 

1981-88 

1971 88 

Eastern 

0 17ns 

6 28 

1 10 

Western 

-7 87 

041ns 

-0 71ns 

Noitbem 

-6 70 

-272 

-2 '4 

Southern 

-2 07 

944 

-790 

India 

-0 70 

-1 77 

lOi 


Nme ns not stalisttkolly significdnl 
Simnt ofbaw data HouurhM Ivrtrv Darn >4 
(.oit o( CuInvatioH of Pwuiiml (lopi 
DES GOI 


TABLfc7 Trends in AveraciE PRooucnvirr 
ofRicf 1971/72 1988/89 


Region 

Land 

Labour 

Peitilisei 

Eastern 

190** 

0 

-12 47** 

Western 

-009 

0 18 

776* 

Northern 

1 29 

2 24* 

-270* 

Southern 

7 16** 

7 77** 

-7 48 

India 

1 71** 

199** 

-7 02** 


Notf Yield per unit of input is used os the 
measure of average produutivily 
Soun e of haw data HoutehoU Survey Data of 
Cou of Cultivaiion »/ Pnncipal Cn^, 
DES GOI 


TabixS Annual Raies of Growth in Total 
iMFur Oinwr and TFP for Rice 
1971/72 1988/89 


Region 

Total 

Input 

Total 

Output 

TFP 

Eastern 

181** 

217** 

0 76* 

Western 

174* 

076 

-098 

Northern 

607** 

679** 

076** 

Southern 

1 I2‘* 

297** 

185** 

India (exchidiiig 




western region) 




1971-80 

299** 

470** 

I7I« 

1981-88 

2 I7** 

7 to** 

097** 

1971-88 

249** 

7 72** 

107** 


A/«iei Trendteslimaiedtiasedonthree-yearniov- 
ing averages 

*and** denotes signifitBiiLe at the 5 per 
■ cent and I per cent level respectively 
Source nf baxu data Household Survey Datu cf 
Coti of CuliivatHm >4 Pruuipal Crofu. 
DES GOI 


Ta8If4 Annual Growth Rates (Put Clnt) of Infuts Usr in Rk r Proouttion 1971/72 1988/89 


Inputs 

Eastern 

Western Northern 

Soulhem 

India 

Iradiitonal inputs 

1 4* 

1 7* 7 9** 

08 

1 7* 

Seed (Lg/ha) 

07 

-07* 04 

1 7** 

06** 


(79) 

(86) (77) 

(87) 

(79) 

Manure (q/ha> 

79 

9 8** 9 6* 

7 7* 

1 < 


(19) 

(16) (70) 

(74) 

G7) 

Human labour (h/ha) 

0 7 

1 0* 1 7*» 

-02 

-1 1* 


(892) 

(778) (770) 

(877) 

(708) 

Animal labour (h/ha) 

1 2** 

0 7 116** 

2 7** 

-7 1** 


(260) 

(171) (27) 

(112) 

(104) 

Human labour less animal labour (h/ha) 0 1 

-1 4* -0 7 

02 

-07 


(612) 

(427) (747) 

(747) 

(604) 

Modern inputs 

76 

44 72 

72 

47 

Fertiliser (kg nui/ha) 

1 7 

7 6* 10 7** 

2 9* 

7 8** 


(27) 

(29) (168) 

(77) 

(98) 

PcstiLide'* (Ks/ha) 

20 

8 7 72 4** 

8 8** 

106** 


(6) 

(1) (104) 

(49) 

(77) 

Imgation (Rs/ha) 

9 7** 

7 7 7 7** 

-07 

4 6** 


(8) 

(27) (471) 

(74) 

(187) 

Machine labour (Rs/ha) 

06 

0 8 10 7** 

-07 

7 7** 


(44) 

(60) (776) 

(72) 

(177) 

Yield (q/ha)'’ 

1 4* 

-0 1 7 4** 

7 I** 

7 0** 


(19) 

(17) (48) 

(77) 

(71) 

Notet * and ** denotes significance at the 7 per cent and 1 per cent level respectively 


a Constant at 1981 82 pnee 

b Yield in poddy fonn 



Figuies in parentheses is average use of input during 1986 88 



Sourt t of haul data Household Survey Data <4 Com of CulUvatitm i4 Prmc ipal Cntpt DES. GOI 

TabieS Trends in CtisTSrRUCTURE for Rkl 1971/72-1988/89 



1971-77 1976-80 

1981-87 

1986 88 

Fler dent of total costs due to 
Tradiuonal Inputs 

87 2 

81 9 

804 

707 

Land 

74 1 

290 

709 

28 6 

Seed 

61 

7 1 

74 

44 

Human labour 

27 2 

29 9 

28 2 

260 

Animal labour 

141 

14 7 

127 

86 

Manure 

77 

72 

72 

7 1 

Modem Inputs 

92 

II 7 

127 

212 

Femliser 

* 77 

67 

67 

82 

Pesticides 

07 

04 

06 

12 

Imgaiioii 

1 1 

19 

27 

61 

Machine labour 

21 

27 

7 7 

57 

Odiets* 

S6 

66 

71 

80 

Note a includes nitetesi on working capiial. land revenue charges and muceUaneous chorges 
Suurte >4 haw. data Houyehtdd Survey Data of Coo of Cullivotion of Pruaipaf Cropt, DES, GOI 

SdoiKtiiiic and Poltbchl Weakly 
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Huidm labour use has declined marginally 
in all the regions. 

The share of animal labour in the total 
cost of rice production fell sharply, while 
the share of machine labour has increased 
fTible 5). The share of fertiliser has in¬ 
creased from S.7 per cent to 8.2 per cent. 
The share of modern inputs in total costs 
increased from 9.2 per cent to 21.2 per 
cent, whereas the share of traditional 
inputs declined from 85.2 per cent to 70.7 
per cent. 

The evidence on the use of inputs revealed 
that the existing level of application of 
modem inputs is relatively low in eastern 


Tasle 9; Estimated Parameters or TFP 
Decomposition for Ricfe, 1971/72-1988/89 . 


\ anabic 

Parameter 

Estimab: 

Standard 

Error 

T-Raiio 

Initifuepi 

2..59I0 

06600 

3.92 

MARKETS 

0.0770** 

0.0355 

2.17 

SCANALIRR 

0.0172*** 

0 0069 

2.47 

LITERACY 

0003.S 

00118 

0.32 

RESEARCH 

0.2920** 

0.1413 

2.07 

PNRATIO 

0 1581* 

0.0868 

1.82 

AGTOT 

-0 36I7*** 

0 1465 

-2.47 

JJARAIN 

01I80**» 

0.0434 

2.72 

YEAR 

-00143 

0.0178 

-0.80 

Dummy 

Noithem region -0 1226 

0.1576 

-0.78 

Southern'region -0..3224 

0.2078 

-I..55 


beiwiRsn observed and piedtcied x 0.59 
Defiees nt freedom- 3.5 

Nmey, Asterisks indicate significance levels 
**• = I percent.**x.5percent,and*x 10 
per cent Dependent variable is the log of 
the TFP index All variables specified in 
logarithms, except LITERACY, 
SCANALIRR as these variables ate de¬ 
fined in percentage tenns and YEAR. Ex¬ 
tension variable is excluded because of 
muhicollineariiy ptoblems. YEAR. 


Table 10- Sources of Total Factor 
Productivity Growth in Rke. 1971/72-1988/89 


Sources 

Annual 

Growth 

Rate 

(Percent) 

‘Elasticity Per Cent 
of TFP Share of 
TFP 
Growth 
Explained 

Research 

5.86 

0.292 

.57.2 

Markets 

560 

0.077 

14.4 

P20S; N ratio 

1.87 

0.158 

9.9 

Agricultural 
teims of trade 

-1.56 

-0..362 

18.9 

Canal share in 
total imgatton 

-0..56 

0.017 

-0.3 


region. The further spread of inputs in diis 
region or to other new areas where the 
existing level of application is relatively 
low would contribute to the rise in the 
productivity per unit of input as well as 
ensuring more equiUdile distribution of 
benefits. 

Real Cost of pRootxmuN 

The nominal cost' per unit of rice output 
is showing an upward trend in spite of rapid 
growth in yield due to technical change. 
However, the question must be assessed 
whether the increase in nominal unit cost 
of production came mostly from an in¬ 
crease in prices of farm inputs at a rate 
higher than the rise in productivity or due 
to higher use of inputs in real terms for 
obtaining the same yield. This question 
was examined by assessing cost of pro¬ 
duction at constant prices. The unit cost 
of production' was deflated by an input 
price index series to obtain the cost of 
production at constant prices. Annual 
growth rate in real cost of production is 
computed and the results are given in 
T^le 6. The unit cost of production of 
nee has decrca.sed steadily in real terms, 
at the rate of -t.l per cent in the eastern, 
-0.3 per cent in the western, -2.1 per cent 
in the northern and -3.9 per cent in south¬ 
ern regions. Modem varieties adoption, 
investment in irrigation, infrastructure and 
research, favourable input pricing poli¬ 
cies appear to have lowered (he unit cost 
of rice production. From Table 6, it ap¬ 
pears that in the later period of fast growth 
of modern variety adoption in eastern 
region, there was a sharp decline in unit 
cost of rice production. Thus the adoption 
of modem variety and public policies have 
lowered unit cost of production and rice 
prices in real terms and benefited both 
consumer and producers. 

Trends in Partial PRODUcnvrrv 

The trend in yield per unit of land, labour 
and fertiliser is estimated for all the regions 
and the results are given in Table 7. While 
land and labour partial prixluctivities 
increased in all regions, fettiiiser 
productivity has declined in all the regions. 
The increased labour productivity was a 
result of increased piechanisation. Similarly, 
an increase in land productivity has taken 


place due to an increase in land-saving 
modem inputs pwticularly fertiliser and 
irrigation. 

Fertiliser b.Ee has reached levels where 
average returns are falling. This is parbe- 
ulariy disturtengfor the eastern regiem where, 
despite low use of fertiliser compared to the 
northern and southern regions, the decline 
in fertiliser productivity was much sharper. 
It is because of poor irrigation management 
in the eastern region (Kumar 1977] which 
resulted the nutrient removal from the soil 
at a rate that has not been matched by 
balanced growth in the supply of nutrients 
throu^ chemical and organic fertilisers. 

Total Factor Productivity Growth 

The average annua] growth rates of output, 
inputs and indices are given in Table 8. 

The results reveal that in northern region, 
the input index during 1970/71-1988/89, 
has risen at the rate of 6 per cent, whereas 
it was 1.1 per cent in the southern, 1.8 per 
cent in the eastern and 1.7 per cent in the 
western region. With increases in inputs and 
technological change, the output has 
increa.sed by 6,8 per cent annually in the 
nonhem region followed by the southern 
region (3 per cent), the eastern region (2.2 
per cent) and western region (0.8 per cent). 
Variation in TFP is due nearly entirely to 
variation in output, as total input use 
increased smoothly over time. Overall, the 
TFP index has risen by around 1.85 percent 
annually in the southern region. ().76 per 
cent in the northern and 0.36 per cent in the 
eastern region. In the western region, due 
to wide fluctuations in weather wide variation 
in the TFP index was observed and the 
estimated annual growth was negative 
(-0.98), but insignificant. High variation 
makes it essentially impos.siblc to measure 
productivity trends in the western region. 
Productivity growth is tesponsible for 62 
percent of total output growth in the southern 
region. 16 per cent in the eastern and 11 
per cent in the northern regions. For India, 
the TFP growth, excluding the western 
region because of the measurement 
problems noted above, was t .03 per cent. 
Nearly one-third of output growth in 
Indian rice is contributed by TFP. 
Compared to the early period of green 
revolution (1971-80), the TFP growth 
during post-green revolution period 
(1981-88) has declined. This process will 


Tabu 11: EsnuM-reo Value Makenal Product of Research Tabu 12. Eshriaied Marginal Intbwal Rate of Reiurn to Investment 

S-racK IN Rkx m Rice Research 

(Rr> (Percent) 


Region 

1971-75 

197640 

1981-85 

1986-88 

1971-88 

Region 

1971-75 

1976-80 

1981-85 

1986-88 

1971-88 

Easteni 

9.2 

8.3 

15.4 

20.0 

13.3 

Eastern 

Si.0 

49.9 

61.2 

66.0 

57.8 

Nofthera 

2.1 

2.7 

3.1 

2.9 

2.8 

Northeni 

29.0 

32.4 

34.2 

33.1 

32.9 

Southetn 

26.3 

21.6 

264 

32.2 

28.8 

Southern 

71.7 

67.7 

•71.9 

76.5 

73.8 

India 

12.5 

li.5 

16.0 

17.8 

14.7 

India 

S6.6 

SS.0 

61.4 

63.7 

,59.7 
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be explowd in mote detml below. Ocher 
auction have attributed this slowdown to 
a reduction of growth following exploita¬ 
tion of ewrly productivity gains from 
adoption of modem varieties, declining 
trend of investment in agriculture during 
19808* and more importantly increasingly 
serious soil salinity problems [Joshi and 
Agrihotri 1982: Joshi and Jha 1991]. 

Totai. pACToa PaoDUCTivrtY DncxiMrosiTioN 

The estimated parameters of TPP equa¬ 
tion for rice are presented in Table 9. 
Because of the conf^ounding of TFP trends 
due to high weather variation, the inclu¬ 
sion of the western region in die analysis 
does not give sensible results. Thus, the 
western region was not included in the 
decomposition analysis. However, the 
other three regions included in the anal¬ 
ysis cover 80 per cent of the national rice 
area and account for 85 per cent of the 
national rice production. The develop¬ 
ment of rural infrastructure in India (such 
as roads, communications, institutional 
suppun, and provision of storage and 
warehousing) are closely associated with 
the establishment of regulated markets, so 
the latter variable is used as a proxy for 
the level of infrastructure development. 
The results show that the number of reg¬ 
ulated markets had a significant and 
positive effect on IW. The extension stock 
variable was highly correlated with the 
research stock stream, so the inclusion of 
the extension variable in the model could 
not give the sound econometrics estimates. 
However, in the absence of extension, the 
impact of research cannot be fully realised, 
so It IS likely that the impact of extension 
on the growth of TFP is picked up by the 
research variable in the IW equation. The 
stock of research has a significant and 
positive impact on TPP. 

The effect of canal of irrigation on TFP 
is strongly positive, indicating that the 
canal source has an impact on productiv- 
iQr over and above the contribution of 
irrigation investment as a direct input into 
production. The ratio of phosphadc nutri¬ 
ents to nitrogenous nutrients utilised is 
inporporated in the decomposition equa¬ 
tion as a proxy for the balance use of plant 
nutrients in the soil. This variable also has 
a positive impact on TPP. 

Agricultural terms of trade vis-a-vis the 
industrial sector as the measure of price 
policy is a potentially important instrument 
to influence the efficiency and investments 
in agriculture. In India, the price policy 
of unfavourable agricultural terms of trade 
is persistent along with favourable 
technological frontiers. Although, it acted 
as a disincentive to invest in agriculture, 
it shifted the incentives to utilise the 
available resources efficiently, which 


accorditig to die results, has had a positive 
impact on TPP. Rural literacy as the 
measure of human capital in farming has 
the expected positive sign but is 
insignificant. Literacy levels are not 
precise indicators of the schooling- 
acquired skills of farm managers. A better 
variable has to be identified to capuire this 
effect. Rains during June to August, also 
have a significant positive impact on 
productivity. The results of decomposition 
of TFP confirm that research, market 
infrastructure, canal irrigation, balanced 
use of fertiliser, and the agricultural terms 
of trade are the most important instruments 
of growth in TFP. 

Using the elasticities ofTFP with respect 
to each significant variable, and growth 
rates of each variables, the Contribution 
of each of the significant variables to TFP 
growth was then computed and presented 
in Table 10. Public research has accounted 
for about half of the TFP growth followed 
by the agricultural terms of trade (19 per 
cent), market infrastructure development 
(14 per cent), and balance use of phosphatic 
and nitrogenous fertilisers (10 per cent). 
The declining trend of canal irrigation in 
totel irrigation has affected TPP growth 
slightly (-0.3 per cent). This has occurred 
because of declining trend in public 
investment in irrigation in the 80s and has 
affected the addition to irrigated area from 
canals. 

The marginal returns to public invest¬ 
ment in research in different nee growing 
regions are given inTables 11 and 12. For 
the full period, 1971-88, one rupee incre¬ 
ment in research stock, generated on av¬ 
erage, additional income of Rs 14.7, in¬ 
dicating very high rates of return to these 
public investments. Among the regions, 
the returns ranged from Rs 2.8-28.8. The 
maximum (Rs 28.8) is for the southern 
region, followed by the eastern (Rs 13.3), 
and the northern region (Rs 2.8). After 
1980, returns to investment continued to 
rise in the southern and the eastern re¬ 
gions, whereas, it stagnated in the north¬ 
ern region. As shown in Table 12, the 
internal rates of return to public agricul¬ 
tural research are very high. 58 per cent 
in eastern region. 74 per cent in the south¬ 
ern and 33 percent in the northern regions. 
Taking ail regions together, internal rates 
of return is estimated about 60 per cent. 
The returns to research have increased 
over time. The results suggest that further 
investments on research will generate rice 
supply at a faster rate in the southern and 
eastern regions. Hence, to meet the grow¬ 
ing demand of rice, the broad policy signals 
are clear. There is need to exploit the 
potential of the eastern and the southern 
regions. The northern region shows very 
high growth in production and yield mainly 
on the account of intensive use of inputs 


which may not be cosaeffeotive. Thus, the 
need in this region is to focus on efficient 
use of inputs. It may be noted that even 
with the sharp drop in rice prices as a 
result of technological change and price 
policy changes, rice research still yields 
high returns. 

m 

Condusioiis 

The area under rice has increased rmly 
slightly during the 1980s. The grins in rice 
production have come essentially from the 
improved utilisation of the avriiriiie infra¬ 
structure and from the resulting increase in 
yield per unit of land. Increase in yield at 
increasing rate need not imply Mt the 
potential productivity from the inputs has 
been fully realised. Spread of inputs in die 
new areas where the existing level of 
application is relatively low will contribute 
to the rise in the productivi^ per unit of 
input as well as ensuring more equitabte 
distribution of benefits. The eastern region 
of India followed the northern ahd the 
southern regions with a lag with respect to 
growth in input use and rice yield in these 
rneas. 

Public policies such as investment in 
irrigation, infrastructure development and 
investment in research, and pricing policies 
have lowered unit cost of production and 
rice prices jn real terms and benefited both 
consumers and producers. Productivity of 
resources can b6 enhanced further by 
improving the management of infrastruc¬ 
ture as well as by extending it to the less 
developed areas and by introducing new 
technologies. Most disquieting feature in 
Indian agriculture is the recent trend of 
a declini in real investment in irrigation 
which could traceable to the paucity of 
investibie resources caused largely by the 
rise in subsidies.* Removal of input sub¬ 
sidies where they have outlived their utility 
would not only generate investment in 
agriculture and bat also promote efficient 
allocation of resources as well as give 
insight to the evolution of cost-reducing 
innovalluns. 

The estimated TFP for rice is 1.03 per 
cent, which accounts for about one-third 
of output growth during 1971 -88. TFP and 
growth in crop inputs have contributed 
roughly 3.5 per cent per year to rice 
production growth and have enabled India 
to increase rice production per capita in 
the presence of high population growdt 
rates and limited land resources. Market 
infrastructure, research, canal irrigation, 
and balanced use of fertilisers are the roost 
important sources of growth in TPP. The 
marginal returns to public investment in 
rice research in different regions are very* 
high. The internal rate of reoirns to public 
rice research have been in excess of S5 
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percent, and have been slightly increasing 
over time. Future productivity gains in 
rice production will have to be achieved 
from the eastern and rite southern regions 
of India. There is a need to target public 
investments in research, irrigation, and 
intrastructure towards these potential 
areas. 

Notes 

[The paper is based on the results of the 
international collaborative research on 
Projections and Policy Implications of 
Medium and Long Term Rice Supply and 
Demand, conducted by the Indian Agricultural 
Research institute. New Delhi, India and the 
International Pood Policy Research Institute. 
Washington, DC. 

K Palanisami provided comments and 
deserves speciiil thanks.] 

1 Poodgrain production, which was 72.33 
million tons in 1965-66. rose to 182 million 
tons in 1993-94. Buffer stocks, which were 
just 2.2 million tons in l%5-66 rose to 26 
million tons in July 1993. 

2 Agricultural terms of trade (AGTOT) is 
computed on the basi.s of gross dome.stic 
product (GDP) of agricultural and non- 
agricultural sectors given in National 
Accounts Statistics as; 

AGTOT=AGPRICE/NON-AGPRICE, 
where AGPRICE = (Agricultural GDP at 
current price/at constant price), and NON- 
AGPRICE = (Non-agricultural GDP at 
current price/Non-agricultural GDP at 
constant price). 

3 Value of rice production associated with 
TFP is computed as- VxQxPHPxSTFP 
where. Q is the rice production, FHP is the 
farm harvest price, and STPP is the share of 
rice production accounted for by TFP 
growth. 

4 The stock variable construction implies a 
particular time relationship between 
expenditure on research and extension and 
its impact. The extension variable has a 
short lime (two years) lag specification, 
and icsearch variables have a longer time 
(five years) lag specification from spending 
to full impact. 

5 Cost includes all cash and kind expenses 
actually incurred, rent paid, interest on 
owned and borrowed capital and imputed 
value of family labour. 

6 The input price indices arc composite 
indices of prices of individual items of 
inputs. First, the price indices of inputs of 
seed, labour, bullock labour, fertiliser, farm 
yard manure, capital, pesticides, irrigation, 
machine labour and depreciation on 
implements are constructed. The price 
indices of irrigation, machine labour and 
depreciation on implements and machinery 
are constructed hy using the procedure 
followed by Kahlon and Tyagi (1983) and 
also by Kumar and Mruthyunjaya (1989). 
Using indices of prices of individual or 
group of inputs, the composite input price 


index is constructed using Divisia* 
Tornqvist method. 

7 Absence of field channels for distribution 
of water in the command area cause the 
gravity flow of irrigation water from field 
to field resulu in washing away of ferlilisei 
and other nutrients applied to the plots at 
the upper end to the lower ones. In addition 
to this, the over irrigation with lock of 
water conmil causes waterlogging in valley 
lands which is not conducive to obtaining 
potential nee yield. 

8 The increasing subsidies restricted 
investment in agriculture and slowed the 
rate of investment in irrigation The real 
investment in irrigation by the public sector 
declined during the 1980s at the rate of 
I 73 per cent per annum [Rao I993|. 

9 Subsidies on agricultural inputs rose from 
about one-third of the combined plan 
expenditure by the central and state 
governments on agriculture, irrigation and 
special area programmes in the early 1980s 
to 90 per cent-towards the close of the 
1980s [Rao 1994). 
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lieniirial Conditions in West Bengal 

Continiiity and Change 

Ratao Khhsiuibis 

Fifteen years after Operation Barga, tenants of south Bengal yet remain unsure of their tenurial security and fail 
to get the legally stipulated share of the produce. Lacking access to institutional facilities, they are reverting to private 
sources of credit. A study of four districts of West Bengal with different socio-economic conditions. 


ABOUT a decade ago, we conducted a field 
survey on (he tenurial conditions in West 
Bengal (KhasnabisandChakravarty 1982]. 
The suA^ey revealed that in spiteof C^ieration 
Barga (Section 11), a sizeable section of the 
tenant households did not register themsel ves 
as the recorded tenants; the legal ly sti pulated 
crop sharing ratios had not also been 
maintained in many cases. It was also 
observed that the interlinkage between 
tenancy and credit contracts did not operate 
as a powerful phenomenon in the field area. 
The typical landlord did not enter into usury 
practices with his tenants. The tenants 
however needed both production and 
consumption loans which they met largely 
from (he non-landlord loan-givers. 

One weakness of the previous study was 
that the data had been collected from only 
onedistrict of the state. Again, it was limited 
to the study of the tenurial arrangements 
with respect to big landowners and (heir 
tenant households In view of the controversy 
ihat we faced, it was only proper that we 
would take up a bigger survey that could 
cover the other districts of the state and 
involve the tenant households in general and 
not the tenants attached to the big landowners 
only. This did nut materialise until 1993, 
when we took up a survey on panchayals 
and rural development.' As a part of the field 
survey related to this study, we collected 
intormaiion on tenunal conditions from tour 
districts of the state. In the pages that follow, 
we describe the results of this field survey 
with a view to examine the scenario of 
tenurial conditions in the state about a decade 
after the previous study. 

It is expected that the present study would 
capture the reality in a b^er way than the 
previous one because, instead of one, it 
collects data from four districts of the state 
with different socio-economic conditions, 
and it has a more intensive coverage than 
the previous one in the sense that it is not 
confined to tenant households attached to 
the big landowners only. 

I 

Methodologgr 

Fieu) Area 

The information on tenurial conditions 
has been collected from 157 tenant 


households in 26 villages selected from four 
districts of the state. At the outset we submit 
Chat we did not construct any separate sample 
frame for this study. The sample of tenant 
households was drawn from the sample frame 
that we had constructed for our study on 
panchayats and rural development. An 
outline of the sample frame desenbing the 
methods of selection of districts, gram 
panchayats (GP) and the villages is given 
below. 

While selecting the districts tor our .study 
on panchayat and rural development, we 
stratified the distnets of the state in terms 
of 19 indicators of economic development 
(see the Appendix). The districts were then 
clustered in three groups, viz, the advanced, 
moderately advanced and backward, by 
applying the statistical technique of cluster 
analysis.’ it was decided that the survey 
would be confined to tour districts of the 
state and the number of districts to be taken 
from each group would be decided according 
to the weight ot each group in the population 
of 13 districts,' the weight being determined 
by the proportion of districts in each group. 
Accordingly, t wodistricts were selected from 
the moderately advanced group and one 
each from the advanced and the backward 
districts. In the initial drawing, Malda, a 
district trom north Bengal was selected from 
the group ot moderately advanced districts. 
To minimise the cost, it was decided that 
the survey would be confined to the districts 
of south Bengal only. Accordingly Malda 
was replaced by a moderately advanced 
district from south Bengal, namely. Nadia. 
It may be ncMed that this particular choice 
was purposive. Instead of any other 
moderately advanced district of south 
Bengal, we selected Nadia because it was 
the district in which we conducted a field 
survey on the tenurial conditions in the early 
part of the last decade. 

In our survey on panchayat and rural 
development, we decided to collect the 
information from two gram panchayats^ in 
each district. The selection did not follow 
the method of statistical randomness. In 
order to explain why the method of random 
selection was not honoured, we would like 
to explain one interesting aspect of the 
panchayat democracy in West Bengal. The 
panchayat democracy in this state is a party- 
based democracy. The voting in the 


panchayat election is done largely on the 
basis of the political affiliation of the 
candidates; the panchayat board is formed 
by the political party controlling the majority 
of the seats in a GP. While selecting the GPs 
for a field survey that .would examine the 
functioning of the panchayat system, it was 
necessary that the question of party affiliation 
of a GP would he given due consideration. 
Accordingly, the major political parties of 
each district were identified and two typical 
GPs' under the control of two major politictd 
parties were selected from each district I lie 
selection was made after a series of 
consultations with the district leaders ot the 
major political parties and the resource 
persons from the government administration. 
The method that we followed could be called 
'educated guess’. In the absence of .suitable 
quantitative information on performance of 
the GPs, we understood that a random 
sampling would not have served our purpose 
in a better way. 

Table I mentions (be names of the selected 
districts, the GPs and the number of villages 
in each GP. The number of members of the 
gram panchayaMxiards and the names of the 
political parties controlling the GPs during 
the time of the survey* are also mentioned 
in the table. 

Sei^ction of Tenant Households 

The GPs nowadays usually maintain a 
village register for each village under its 
jurisdiction. From the village register, one 
gets information about number of house¬ 
holds in the village, the percentage of 
scheduled caste and scheduled tribe 
populations and the households receiving 
government a.ssistance under various poverty 
alleviation programmes. The register also 
indicates the extent ol literacy and the 
advancement of each village with respect to 
various community development .schemes. 
This information could be used in order to 
rank the villages in each GP according to 
(a) the percentage of ST and/or SC 
population, (b) the percentage of household 
receiving government assistance, (c) the 
percentage of illiterate people and (d) the 
percentage of households without domestic 
electricity line. In each GP we covered the 
first two among the least privileged villages 
and the first two among the most privileged 
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viilagn.^ For this, die village* were ranked 
Recording to each of tbeie criteria and toy 
constnicting the total rank score widi equal 
weight for each attribute, the villages were 
atTHnged in ascending order from most 
pnvileged to the least privileged one and the 
selection was done accordingly.* A prepared 
set of quesdramaire was canvassed among 
the various sections of the households as the 
main part of the study. 

For an enquiry in dw tenuriai condition 
of the villages, we decided to visit half of 
the tenant households* in each vill^. In the 
selected villages, a listing of tenant 
households (wholely or partly tenant) was 
done and 50 per cent sample was drawn by 
simple random sampling with replacement. 

In the selected villages, out of 5,319 
cultivators, there were 308 tenwithou-sdiolds. 
Hw number of tenant households covered 
in the study was 157 which is 2.95 per cent 
of the cuitiviUots in the villages. The data 
was collected from 26 villages, Ihe number 
of tenants per village was 12.08 (Tdrie 2). 
On an average, we visited six tenant families 
in each village. While nothingcan be inferred 
about the incidence of tenancy in the state 
from this sample design, one may howeyer 
compare this information with another recent 
study covering 12 villages in Medinipur 
district. In that case, the number of tenants 
per village was found to be 18.6 (Chadha 
and Bhowmick 1992] which is not much 
higher than what had bm found in our case. 

The findings with respect to 157 tenant 
households are described in this paper. While 
studying the results of the survey, it must 
be noted that the results should not be 
generalised for the state, not even for the 
districts we havecovered. The smdy captures 
the reality of the tenuriai conditions to the 
extent this is contained in the design of a 
survey with specific reference to a sel of 
selecbxl gram panchayats in the «ate. 

n 

Security of Tenure 

T^ant HoUSE(«XJ)S 

Table 3 gives the distribution of owner¬ 
ship and operational holding with respect 
to the tenant households covered in this 
survey. Classified on the basis ofoperational 
holding,74.52per cent ofthe tenants repotted 
here belong to the group of marginal 
farmers. This is consistent with the findings 
of the National Sample Survey [37th round) 
which observed that in West Bengal, 
considered from the point of view of 
operational holding, 73.05 per cent of the 
lessee households belong to the category 
of marginal farmers (37th round NSS). The 
other important point is that about 36 per 
cent of the tenant households ve pure tenant 
(Table 3). This is strikingly different from 
the results of a recent survey on tenuriai 


comythHU in West Bengal [Chatfin and 
Bhowmick 1992] which triiserves that (he 
incidence of pure tenancy is very low in their 
fieid area. Om may, however, point out dud 
our finding is consistent with the findings 
of a large survey conducted by the ILO 
[Bandopadhyay et al 1983] in the 1980 b 
which observed that 29.35 per cent of the 
lesseesin West Bengal had bem pure tenants. 

In the contemporary debate on the tenuriai 
conditions in West Bengal, much has been 
said about the existence of the big lessees 
[Mullick 1993: 51]. Our data however 
indicate that such tenaius are very small in 
percentage terms. Flomthediagonal elements 
of the Table 3, one also understands that 74 
per cent of the landowning tenants do not 
lease in land in a big way. This is reflected 
in the fact that such households could not 
move to a higher class in termsof oper^ional 
holding after ottering in the lease contract. 
C^r findings thus endorse the view that the 
tenants in West Bbngal are largely marginal 
and small farmers; usually tlrey lease in tiny 
plou of lands. Any reform programme that 
aims at benefiting these households should 
be considered as a programme for the well¬ 
being of the rural under-privileged. 

Operation Baxoa 

The tenants in West Bengal could not be 
protected from illegal extortiim and eviction 
by the landlords because the tenancy 
arrangement was often oral in nature with 
no legal validity. In order to protect the 
tenants, there had been a provision in West 
Beng^ Land Reforms Act (1955) such that 
the tenants could record their names with 
the land records department of the 
government so diat they could get legal 
protection in case of eviction. The land 
records department did not take the recording 
business seriously till the Left Front 
government in the state tordc up a crash 


p rogriw wi e in t9?8 on (Ms isaiie. This hi 
known as C^porarion Barga. The crash 
prtqpamme is over, bdt the recording is still 
don^ mainly through the village panchayats. 

One striking revdation of our smvey is 
that out of 157 tenant households, the 
number of recorded tenants is only 48. 
About 70 per cent of the lessee hous^lds , 
of the villages covered in this survey did 
not record thdr names with the land records 
department of the state, in qiite of the Left 
Front government sponsmed programme of 
Opennion Barga (Table 4). It also appears 
fromTable4that the performance of the Left 
Front contntiled OPs is worse tiian tiiat of 
(Congress-controlled GPs. f 

Before we jump to any conclusion, it is 
necessaiy that we consider a feature of the 
toiurial holdings of the state that has come 
in sharp focusduring the recent years. Thanks 
to the spread of irrigmion facilities, a lar^ 
part of the cultivable land is now being 
covered by the double cropping arrangement 
With the ordinary kharif [aus and aman] 
such lands are now being utilised for the 
cultivation of the summer paddy [boro], 
too.'* It is observed that tenancy is now 
being extended and often restricted to the 
cultivati&n of this new crop. Thus, our survey 
revealed that out of 157 cases, 52 cases of 
tenancy contracts are exclusively meant for 
summer crop and none of these cases are 
recoiddd with the land records department 
of the state (Tables 4 and 5). This largely 
explains the high incidence of unrecorded 
tenancy in the state. 

While there is nothing in the law that can 
prevent a tenant from recording his name 
as a bargadar when he is invoNed in a 
contract with the lessor for the cultivation 
of boro crop,'" no where in the state Opera¬ 
tion Bargaisextended to the tenancy contract 
involving anything other than the t^tionai 
crop. The arrangement with respect to the 
tenancy in boro crop is that the lessee comes 


Tabls I: DEscRimm of Selccteo Gram Panchayats 


Districts 

Selected 

Number of Villages 
inOP 

Nuittber of Members 
of GP Board 

Controlied By 


Belkash 

17 

24 

CPI(M) 

Baidhhaman 


Banbelon 

4 

14 

Cong 


Nandigraro 

9 

14 

Cong 

MedinipW' 


Kuktahad 

19 

IS 

CPKM) 

Nadia 

HarinjjuUa II 

9 

16 

• 

CPI(M) 


Plassey 11 

5 

II 

RSP 

Purulia 

liu-Jaigo 

13 

13 

FB 


Notes: CPKM) : Communist nuty of Imha (Marxist) 

Cong : Congress 

RSP : Revdatronaiy Socialist Party 

FB : Forward Bloc 

Source: Field Survey 1993, Directorate of Panchayats, Oovemment of West Bengal. 
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to ■ crop specific conlrsct with the lessor.'* 
The oontrsct remains unrecorded. A^r 
harvesting the crop, the piece of land is 
reverted to the lessor. In case the piece of 
.land is under dmconlrai of a recorded tenant, 
the recorded tenant has the first right to 
produce the second crop (boro). If the 
recorded tenant does not exercise the right, 
the landowner may enter in a contract with 
another lessee with respect to the oilti vation 
of summer crop. In our field survey, it was 
observed that all thecasesoftemirial contracts 
in volying the culti viuion of only the summer 
crop remain unrecorded. If the summer crop 
is cultivated along with the traditional crop, 
the recorded tenants may exercise their 
choice. But considering the first row of 
Table S, one finds that only one-third of the 
recorded tenants do exercise such a choice. 
The vast majority of the recorded tenants 
remain confined to a single crop, namely, 
aman or aus. 

It may be argued that the success or failure 
of Operation Barga should be judged with 
respect to tenancy in the traditional crop 
only, in fact the law was enacted with a view 
to provide security to such tenants only; the 
term bargadarusually means tenants involved 
in the cultivation of traditional crops only. 

While one reiterates that there exists 
nothing in the law that pre-empts the 
recording of right with respect to the tenancy 
in boro crop, one may, however, argue that 
the performance of the Left Front government 
with respect to tte recording of rights in case 
of the tenancy in traditional crop is also not 
as rosy as it is portrayed to be. 

In our field survey, there have been SS 
cases in which the tenants have been involved 
in the production of khanf crop only. The 
numberof unrecorded tenants in thiscategory 
has been as high as 23. There are 4S cases 
in which aman cultivation is followed by a 
second contract in boro or other crops. 
Majority of such cases remain unrecorded 
(Table 4A). Considering the categories 4 
and S along with categories 2 and 3 in 
Table S, we find that there are 100 cases in 
which tenancy covers the traditional crop. 
It should be noted that as many as S2 of such 
tenants remain unrecorded (Table 4A)^. 

Of course, one need not draw miy genoal 
conclusion out of these results. Since the 
survey covers only seven GPs from four 
districts of south Bengal, the results may not 
capture the stete level reality. One may, 
however, note that in a sample of227 tenant 
households drawn firom four blocks of 
Medinipur district, Chadha and Bhowmick 
observed that the number of unrecorded 
tenants had been as hi^ as 121 in 1986-87 
[Chadha and Bhowmick 1992: 1010]. One 
may also note a point cogently raised by 
Ross Mullidc. According to the estimate of 
the stttistical of the Board of Revenue, 
governmeitt of West Bengal, die aiea'under 
lenurial contract in the state is 23 million 


acres; the ayenge size of a lan^lding for 
a tnrgadar being 0.97 acres, there should be 
over 2.5 million bargadars in the state 
[Mullick 1993: 76]. If we take the latest 
rigure« the numberof recorded tenants in the 
state is about 1.4 million. According to this 
estimate, the percentage of unrecorded 
tenants must, therefore, be quite high in the 
state. 

A relevant observation of N Mukeiji and 
O Bandopadhyay in their report on the West 
Bengal panchayat system may also be noted 
in this context. According to them, the 
estimated number of bargadars in the state 
is roughly 2 million; the number of recorded 
bargadars in September 1992 being 
14,12,374, there are about 0.S million 
unrecorded bargadars in die state. Mukeiji 
and Bandopadhyay comment: 

If the rate of recording continues at what 
It has been ova the eleven-year span in 
question, it will take over fifteen years to 
record the remaining five l akh odd bargadars 
The rote needs to be accelerated. There is, 
in other words, no scope for complacency 
[Mukeiji and Bandopitohyay 1993: 251. 

The figures can be disputed but it seems 
that the recording of rights with respect to 
even the traditional bargadars of the state 


is far from complete. If one takes into 
consideration the changing scenario of the 
tenurid arrangements and considers the 
tenancy with respect to the summer crop 
also, the achievement of the Left Front 
government may not appear to' be 
commendable. 

Our study reveals another weakness of 
Operation Barga. Tablc4A indicates that the 
p^ormance of Cn(M) controlled GPs in 
the matter of recording of tenunal rights in 
case of traditional crops is not better than 
the Congress controlled GPs. Since, unlike 
CPl(M), Congress did not take up a 
programme of political mobilisation from 
below in favour of Operation Barga, the GP- 
spedfic dau should have revealed a better 
performance for the CPI(M) controlled GPs. 
Our understanding is that the recording of 
tenurial rights nowadays seldom depends on 
political mobilisation. In fact, the Left Front 
abandoned such a method in early 1980$, 
after the ruling of the Calcutta High Court 
discouraged such mobilisations [Khasnabis 
1982, 1986]. Since then, the recording of 
tenurial rights becamea bureaucratic act and 
consequently, the character of the political 
party controlling the GP gradually became 
unimpoitant in the matter of recording such 
rights. A survey conducted after about 15 


Tasle 2 Selbcteo Tenant Households in Gxam Panchayat 


Distncis 

Selected ! 
GPs 

Numberof 

Villages 

Covered 

Numberof 
Households 
in Villages 
Covered 
Census 
(1991) 

Nundierof 
Tenants 
in the 
Villages 

CttNivators 

Census 

(1991) 

Tenants 
asaRn- 
Cent of 
Cultivators 

Numberof 

Tenants 

Selected 


Belkash 

4 

984 

64 

6S2 

9 82 

32 

Bardhhaman 


Baiabelon 

4* 

18.30 

SO 

1041 

4.80 

25 


Nandigram 

4 

1036 

42 

261 

1609 

2t 

Medinipur 


Kukiahan 

4 

1388 

64 

628 

10 19 

32 


Haringhaia II 4 

1078 

62 

542 

11.44 

31 

Nwlia 


Rassey 11 

4* 

2786 

• 20 

1762 

1 14 

10 

Punilia 

Hu-Joigo 

2 

175 

6 

433 

1.39 

6 


Total 

26 

9277 

308 

5319 

5 79 

157 


Nate: * ‘Para’, ie, a part of a village; see footnote 10. 
SouKe-. Census 1991, Field Survey 1993 


Table 3: DisnuBunoN or Tenant Households by OwNsnsHir and Otorational Holmnos 


Ownenhip Holduig Operational Holdiiys in Ifectare 


(bi Hectare) 

0.01-1 

1.01-2 

2.01-3 

3.01-4 

4.01-5 

Total 

Landless • 

52 

5 

0 

0 

0 

57 

0.01-1 

63 

14 

2 

0 

0 

79 

1.01-2 

2* 

3 

1 

1 

0 

7 

2.01-3 

0 

0 

5 

2 

3 

10 

3.01-4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

4 

Total 

117 

22 

8 

6 

4 

157 


Ntrie: * Mortgaged out 

Sourer. Reid Survi^, 1993. ^ 
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years of launching the programme of 
Operation Barga captures this reality as it 
indicates that the CPI(M) controlled GPs 
can no more claim to be better performers 
(h<ia the Congress-controlled GPs. 

m 

TcDurial Conditions 

The Scenario 

In this section we discitss the terms and 
conditions of tenunal contracts with respect 
to the tenant households. There are 157 
tenant households, outof which 107 maintain 
contract with respect to only a single crop, 
namely kharif crop of aman or aus variety 
(SS cases) and boro crop (52 cases). Thirty- 
eight tenants maintain contract with the same 
landowner with respect to both aman and 
boro. There are three cases in which a third 
crop is also involved (Jute, Aman, Boro). 
Vegetables and betel cultivation has been 
reported as single crop with respect to 4 
tenants*' and boro along with other non- 
aman crops in case of one tenant. Along with 
so much diversity in their combinations of 
crops, there is anpther point of difference 
among the tenants The tenants are not 
homogbncousintermsoftheirlenurial status. 
Porty-cight out of 157 tenants are more 
secure than their brethren because they are 
the recorded tenants (Table 5) 

Given this complex scenario, it is ncces.sary 
at the very outset to Specify the issues that 
we cover in this section. In the first part we 
examine a policy issue. In contemporary 
literature on West Bengal tenancy reforms 
measures, the aspect of enforcing distributive 
justice as envisaged under Section 16 of 
West Bengal Land Reforms Act, 1955, is 
a hotly debated subject.'* In the latter parts 
of the section, we consider the economics 
of tenancy contract. The discussion in these 
parts is confined to two major crops, namely, 
aman/aus and boro. While appreciating that 
market forces nowadays play an important 
rolcin determining the cost and crup-shanng 
arrangements wc attempt to show that this 
does not warrant the construction oi a model 
intcrmsol ‘methodological individualism’.*' 
The concept of ground rent of the classical 
political economy may be utili.sed for 
explaining the economic implication of the 
cost and crop sharing behaviour in a tenurial 
economy where market forces are yet to 
develop fully. 

Crop Sharinc: Law and RiiALirv 

Under the West Bengal Land Reform Act 
(1955): 

The produce of any land cultivated by the 
bargodar shall be divided as between the 
bargadai and the person whose land he 
cultivates fa) in the proportion of 50:50 
where plough, cattle, manure and seeds 


necessary for cultivation are supplied by 
person owning the land; [b] in the propor¬ 
tion of75:25 in ail other Coses fWest Bengal 
Land Reforms Act 1953. SKtion 16(1); 
Malpani 1994: 7). 

In order to examine how far the legal 
provision has been honoured, Im us consider 
first the case of recorded tenants producing 
traditional (aman, aus) crops. There are .T2 
such cases in a sample of 157 tenant 
households. Table 6 gives the crop shanng 
arrangement with respect to these cases. The 
legal provision envisages only two types of 
crop sharing arrangements, namely, a share 
in the proportion of 50:50 in case where the 
les.sor supplies every input except labour- 
and a 75:25 share (lessee: lessor) when tlie 
inputs are not supplied by the landlord. 

The data however indicates that, instead 
of two, there exist five different crop shanng 
ratios along with an arrangement where the 
lessor gets a fixed amount of the produce. 
There arc 1.T cases where the lessee gets 75 
per cent of the produce when the cost it not 
shared. The sharing according to a .50:50 
ratio should have the lessor supplying all the 
inputs except labour We did not find even 
a single case which honours this stipulation 
There is one case under tfus category in 
which the lessor gets 50 per cent of the 
produce even without shanng any cost. Out 
of the five cases in this category, there are 
four cases where the cost is shared, although 
not stnctly according to the legal stipulation, 
lastead of total non-labour cost, only the 


cost of fertiliser and pesticides is shared in 
two cases; traditional material cost and 
fertiliser cost are shared in one case each and 
fertiliser and manure ('gobor saar’) is shared 
in another case. 

Even if we take a libo'al view and include 
these four cases of cost sharing in thccategory 
of sharing arrangements that honours the 
legal provision, we get at best 17 cases (out 
of 32] where the crop is shared at the legally 
stipulated rate. Thu.s crop sharing according 
to the legally stipulated rate is not followed 
in case of at least 46 per cent of the bargadars 
even when the bargadars have recorded right 
over the land. 

There arc 23 cases oi unrecorded tenants 
maintaining tenunal contracts with respect 
to the production of traditional crop. One 
observes that the shanng of crop according 
to the legally .stipulated rate has been 
hounoured in 10 cases. With Respect to the 
unrecorded tenants, there are seven cases 
(out of 15 in this category] where the les.sor 
gets a SO per cent ot the produce wfihout 
shanng any item of cost. 

DidOperation Bargahavea positive impact 
on the pattern of crop shanng? We consider 
this point by putting the question in the 
following way: Does there exist any 
observable variation between the groups ot 
recorded and unrecorded tenants in terms of 
the proponion of ca.ses obtaining the legally 
stipulated share propomons? The question 
has been considered in Table 7A where wc 
measure the as.sociaiion between the status 


Table 4; Caoi* .Srsnne GP Sminr Si aids os Tenants 


GP Controlled 
By 


Recorded 


Unrecorded 



Total 

A+D 

2 

.3 2-i-3=A 

2 3 

2-1-3-B 

1 

4 1+4=4' B+C=I) 

CPKM) 

12 

15 27 

5 20 

25 

38 

5 

43 68 

95 



(28.41) 





(71 5> 


Other left 

1 

0 1 

7 4 

. II 

4 

0 

4 15 

16 



(6 2.S) 





(93 7) 


Congress 

19 

1 20 

II 5 

16 

* 10 

0 

10 26 

46 



(43 40) 





(.56.5) 


Total 

32 

16 48 

23 2% 

52 

52 

5 

57 109 

1.57 



(.30.50) 





(69 40) 


Notes: 1 Tinro only. 

2 Traditionul (aus, aman) only, 3 Traditional and boro and other, 4 Boro and/ 

or other non-troditional. 







The figures within parenthesis indtcaie percentage of row total (A-i-D) 



Other Left. Forward Bloc. Revolutionary Socialist Party (RSP). 




Source- Ibid. 











Table 4A. Si atus of Tenure for Traditional Crops 



CP Controlled 


Recorded 



Unrecorded 


Total 

By 

2 

3 

2+.3=A 

2 


3 

2+3sB 

A+B 

CPI(M) 

12 

15 

27 

5 

' 

20 

25 

52 




(51 92) 




(48 08) 


Other left 

1 

0 

1 

7 


4 

n 

12 




(8.33) 




(91.67) 


Congr^ 

19 

1 

20 

II 


5 

16 

36 




(555.5) 




(44.44) 


Total 

32 

16 

48 

23 

* 

29 

52 

100 


Afatfs. 2 Tradition^ (bus, aman) only; .1 Traditional and boro and other 

The figures within parenthesis indicate percenuige of tow toud (A+B). 
Saurrt: Ibid. 
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of the tenant as recorded barga^ and Uw 
incidence of receiving the legally stipulated 
share. The value of contingency being 0.18. 
with one d^ree of freedom, the association 
is found to be 'not significant' at five per 
cent level. The residts thus indicate that there 
does not exist sufficient evidence in favour 
of the hypothesis that the recorded bargadar 
does usually get a better share proportion 
than his unrecorded counterpart. The 
Operation Barga has largely failed toenforce 
the legally stipulated rates of share proportion 
between the lessor and the lessees even in 
case of the traditional crop. 

No generalisation should be made from 
our sample. One may. however, point out 
the Mukerji and Bandopadhyay (199.3) also 
came to the same conclusion during their 
field trip in rural West Bengal in 1992. 
While evaluating the Land Reforms 


tenufia} arrangement widi respect to the 
traditional crop we concentrate on those 
cases where such a tenancy exists in the pure 
form, i e. the cases wheie the tenancy in 
traditional crop is not tied to that in other 
crops also. 

Excluding five disputed cases, there arc 
SO cases of tenancy where the tenants are 
involved in the cultivation of traditional 
crop only (Table 6). The share cropping 
is the form of tenurjal arrangement in as 
many as 92 per cent of these cases.'* This 
is consistent with the NSS findings and the 
findings of the large-scale survey of 
Bardhan and Rudra on the form of tenancy 
in West Bengal which hold that share 
cropping is the predominant form of tenuriai 
arrangement in West Bengal (Bardhan and 
Rudra 1980]. 


Crop sharing arrangement assumes Ibtf ' 
different ratios - a finding which is strikin^y 
different from the corresponding findings of 
Bardhan and Rudra (1980) which reported 
II different share proportions in West 
Bengal. (Comparing our finding with that of 
Bardhan and Rudra (1980), one may infer 
that the number of crop sharing arrangements 
has declined over time - i e, the situation has 
become more simple with the passage of 
time.” With the development of a capitalist 
lease market that reduces the asymmetry in 
information, this is what one expects to 
emerge in thecountiyside. However, it should 
also be noted that the results of Bardhan and 
Rudra (1980) were based on a large survey 
covering 110 villages, spread all over the 
state. Since the observed variation in the 
pattern of crop sharing arrangement, in a 


Programme of the Left Front government, 
they observed: 

From the qualitative angle, wc came across 
numerous cases in which cn>p sharing is not 
according to law and is adverse to the 
bargadars’ interest. In Jalpaiguri district, it 
is almost universally on S0:S0 basis against 
the 75:25 ratio prescribed by law. When, in 
a roadside meeting, we brought this to the 
notice of the elected panchayat functionary 
of the locality, his whispered response was 
that these were "mutual arrangements" and 
that neither the peasants' organisatfons nor 
the panchayats thought it appropriate to 
intervene as that might upset the cordial 
relationships, in othcrdistricts also, we found 
a wide variety of crop sharing arrangements 
different to what is required by law. [Mukerji 
and Bandopadhyay. 1993: 25]. 

Economics op Tenancy Contract 

Why should there exist a wide variety of 
crop and cost sharing arrangements in the 
tenuriai contracts? What is the economic 
rationale behind it?The theoretical literature 
on this subject is extremely rich. But before 
we seek a theoretical explanation, let us 
check the empirical findings, i c, let us 
examine how the share proportions actually 
behave in our sample. 

The facts with respect to the traditional 
ertg) arc summarised in Table 6. Table 7 
describes the information with respect to the 
suirimer crop - the additional crop that has 
been introduced during the era of ‘green 
revolution'. There are some minor crops, 
such as, vegetables and betels: these have 
been excluded from our study on crop and 
cost sharing patterns. Jute is also excluded 
because it did not reveal any arrangement 
different from that in case of aus or aman. 

First, weconsiderthetenurialarrangement 
with respect to the traditional crop. Altogether 
there are 1(X) cases in which there exist such 
a tenuriai arrangement; out of these, in 4S 
cases the tenancy is continued for the other 
crops as well. To get the essential nature of 


Table 5: Chops Produced in Tenubial HouNNas 



1 

2 3 4 

.5 

A 6 

7 

Total 

Recorded 

0 

32 16 0 

0 

48 0 

0 

48 

Unrecorded 

52 

23 22 . 3 

4 

52 i 

4 

109 

Total 

52 

.55 38 3 

4 

100 1 

4 

157 

N<ue.r. 1 Boro crop only; 2 Only traditional crop (aus, aman), 3 Traditional crop boro; 4 Traditional 

crop + boro and others; 5 Traditional and others (non-boro): 6 Boro and others (excludiiig 

aman); 7 Others only (vegetables, betel, etc) and A 24-.3'p4,fS. 



Source: Ibid. 







Tabi.e 6; Association between Crop Share (Lessee: Lessor) and Cost Share (Traditional C»op) 

Cost Share 

No Cost 

Sharing Sharing 

Sharing 

Sharing 

Sharing ' 

Total 


Share 

Fertiliser Traditional 

Feniliser 

Traditional 

Cost of 




and Material 

Manure and 

Material 

Water and 




Pesticide Cost 

Pesticute 

Cost and 
Fertiliser 

Manure 


Crop Share 







UR 

2 





2 

75:25 






17 

R 

13 

1 1 




15 

UR 

1 





1 

67,7:33.3 






5 

R 

4 





4 

UR 

0 





0 

62:38 






1 

R 

1 





1 

UR 

0 





0 

60:40 






3 

R 

3 



• 


3 

UR 

7 

1 2 

2 

f 

2 

15 

.50:50 






20 

R 

1 

2 0 

1 

1 


5 

UR 

3 





3 

Fixed amount 





4 

R 

1 





1 

UK 

2 





2 

No share 






5» 

R 

3 


• 



3 

UR 

15 

1 2 

2 

1 

2 

23 

Total 

41 

4 3 

3 

2 

2 

55 

R 

26 

3 1 

1 

i 

0 

32 


NtMr. * Due to litigation: R = Recorded; UR = Unrecorded. 
Snurvt: Ibid. 
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situation withimproper development of lease 
market, depends on the spatid spread of the 
data - a feature which might not have been 
adequately captured in the present survey - 
the .'eclpction in the number of sharing 
arrangements reported here may not 
necessarily indicate a better development of 
tease madcet in the countryside of West 
Bengal. The variation may be due to the 
variation in sample specificity. 

Considering the cases in which the tenant 
is involved in the production of boro crop 
only (Table 7) we ftpd a relatively simple 
picture. Out of the 52 pure cases of boro 
cultivation, the cost is not shared in as many 
as SO contracts. The crop sharing also does 
not generally come under the share cropping 
arrangement. Generally it is a fixed rent 
tenancy. Out of the 52 contracts, the lessor 
does not share any responsibility, not even 
monitoring of production, in as many as 42 
cases. The landowner leases out the piece 
of land without advancing any production 
cost, neither does he monitor the work effort 
of the tenam. His motive is to earn as assured 
return for his property right on the piece of 
land. In the language of classical political 
economy, this return is the economic ground 
rmt. We shall come b^k to this theme 
presently. 

Comparing the tenurial arrangements 
under the traditional and boro crops we get 
the following picture. Tenancy under boro 
crop is mostly associated with fixed rent 
tenancy. Share cropping still remains 
associated largely with the traditional crop. 
Although boro is a new crop, a crop associate 
with the technological progress ensured 
through fertiliser and water fed new seeds, 
the landowner hardly bears any responsibility 
of sharing its input costs. Table 7A presents 
this phenomenon in a more precise manner. 
There is an association between lessors’ 
aversion to cost share and the adoption of 
new agricultural strategy which goes in the 
name of the cultivation of summer crop. The 
association is .significant at 1 percent level. 
There is again a strong association between 
fixed rent tenancy and the adoption of boro 
crop. Hie value of contingency being 3..^78, 
with one degree of freedom, the association 
is significant even at 10 per cent level. 

Economics OF TfeNANrv: Some 
THEORE nCAL IMFUCATIONS 

When the tenancy in a traditional crop 
assumes the form of share tenancy and that 
in an advanced crop assumes the form of 
fixed rent tenancy, the convenient way of 
explaining the phenomenon is to invoke the 
old Marshallian argument - that share 
cropping leads to an inefficient labour input 
decisions for the tenant and that an advanced 
mode of tenancy contract assocated with an 
advanced crop that needs more intensive 
application of inputs overcomes this 


inefficiency by replacing share tenancy with 
fixed rent tenancy that gives an efficient 
solution to the problem. 

There are, however, problems with this 
argument. Share cropping is not necessarily 
inefficient. If the landlord can set the labour 
input of the tenant, tlw marginal value product 
of the labour would then equal wage and the 
share cropping would become efficient 
(Cheung l%8]. There is a monitoring cost 
and moral hazard associated with landlord’s 
supervision of tenurial arrangements. But 
these can be taken care of within the 
framework of share tenancy [Breverman and 
Stiglitz 1986; Newberry 1977]. It has also 
been established that share cropping might 
be preferred to fixed rent tenancy wlwn there 
is market failure. This is true particularly 
when there exists imperfection in the labour, 
market. "Given that theiecxists imperfection 
in the labour market even when the rural 
economy is adopting the new agricultural 
strategy, one finds that there is no specific 
reason why theadvaiKed crop should replace 
share cropping with fixed rent tenancy. Fixed 
rent tenancy cannot also be considered as 
an answer to risk. Rationality demands that 
share tenancy should be preferred to fixed 
rate tenancy when both the tenant and the 
landlord are ri sk averse. I n case of asymmetry 
in information, which often exists in a 
backward agrarian economy, tenancy that 
shares both cost and the poduce should be 
the logical response of a tenant and a 
landowner (Jaynes 1992; Baverman and 
Stiglitz 1986; Cheung 1968]. 

Why should then the fixed rent tenancy 
exist, and that too in case of the summer 
crop? And why should the share tenancy 
exist chiefly in case of the traditional crop? 
The question becomes more intriguing whra 
one examines the empirical evidences 
furnished here and notes that share cropping 
and fixed rent tenancy co-exist in the same 
economy, may be in the same viUagc. 
Apparently, both the crops are produced 
under the same maricet (and non market] 
conditions. Still then, there is crop specific 
difference in share arrangements. 

The neoclassical models based on 
«methodological individualism can seek an 
explanadrm of crop specific differences in 
share arrangements by suitably utilising 
various modds on share temincy Consider, 
for example, the logic of moral hazard. 
“Moral h^rd refers to the possibility of 
cheating by one whose action cannot be 
monitored. In the agricultural context, it 
applies to a wmker or tenant whose labour 
cannot be observed by a landlord. A fixed 
rent tcfhancy avoids moral hazard since the 
tenant bears all the marginal costs and 
benefits of his efforts, but it also leaves him 
with all the risk. Share cropping - with or 
without lump sum payments or other 
contractual provisions such as cost sharing 
and credit terms - may represent an 


optimum tradeoff between risk-shadhg and 
incentive provision, given the absence of 
insurance markets and the inability to 
monitor” [Singh 1994:106]. One may argue 
that there exists crop-specific difference in 
attitude to moral hazard for the landlord who 
is averse to new technology associated with 
the new crop. While in case of the traditional 
crop, he seeks an optimum trade off between 
risk sharing and incentive provision, in case 
of new crop which the tenant adopts at the 
reluctance of the landlord, the tenant bears 
all the marginal costs and benefits of hts 
efforts along with all the risks. Consequently, 

Tasus 7: AssoC'iation between CrOf Share and 
Cost Share (Lessee: Lessor) (Boro Crop) 


Cost Share 


Crop 

Share 

No Cost 
Share 

Water 

(.50:.50) 

Matenal 

Cost 

Fenlhsci 

Pesticide 

Manure 

Total 

75-25 

5 

1 


6 

67.7.33,3 

1 



1 

50:50 

2 


1 

3 

Fixed cash 

26 



26 

Fixed crop 

16 



16 

Total 

.50 

1 

1 

52 


Ntne<i Fixed Cash. Rs 500- Rs 600 per high." in 
1993 boro season 

FixedCrop Poddyequivalenitothemoney 
under fixed cash arrangemenl al post 
harvest pnee 

Smree Field survey, 1993 


Tabu. 7A. Measures op Association 


Attributes 

Value 

Degree 

Commcni 


of Con- 

of 



lingency 

Freedom 


Status as 

0.18 

•1 

Not signi- 

recorded 



ficant at 5 

hargadarand 



percent 

the incidence 
of receiving 
the legally 
stipulated 
shtue 

11.586 


level 

Lessors 

1 

Significant 

aversion of 



at 1 pet cent 

cost share 



level 

and adoption 
of boro crop 




Fixed rent 

3.378 

1 

Significant 

tenancy and 



atlOperoenc 

the adoption 
of boro crop 



level 


Table 8- Size Class DisnuaunoN op Own 
Land of Boro Cultivators 

Size Class (In Hectare) No of Tenants 


Landless (0-0) 

23 

Moiginal (O.t-1) 

24 

SmaU(l-2) 

2 

Medium (2-4) 

3 


52 

Source: Nrid. 
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the new crop comes urnkn* fixed rate tenancy 
while the ti^itional crop remains under the 
share cropping arrangement. 

Itic crop specific differences in shase 
airangemenu may alsobecxplained in terms 
of a more recent model based on 'Limited 
Liability Axiom' [Basu 1992]. There exists 
a limited liability of the tenam due to which 
the tenant has the right not to pay the full 
amount of rent in case of a failure in crope 
yield. Since the tenant has limited liability 
he would opt for a riskier project. The 
landlord can compel the tenant to opt for a 
less risky project by entering in a share 
contract. This rationalises the existence of 
share tenancy. A variation of this logic can 
be utilised for explaining the existence of 
fixed rent tenancy for the new crop It may 
be argued that the landlord opts for a fixed 
rent tenancy in ca.se of the new crop, because, 
by and large, the output in the new crop is 
noi weather dependent and therefore the 
protect IS not risky enough to invoke share 
tenancy. Given nowadays the a.ssured supply 
of canal or subsoil water and the proper dose 
of fertiliser and pesticides the summer paddy 
(boro) IS the least nsky crop in the irrigated 
areas of West Bengal. The limited liability 
of the tenam doe.s not. therefore, compel the 
landlord to opt for a share contract with 
re.spect to this crop. 

PotiriCAi EiriNOMs oi- Shari Tijsancy 

There aic however two important issues 
that remain unattended Firstly, ‘tenant’ is 
not a homogeneous economic agent. 
Dttferentialcd on the basis ol economic 
assets, there exists vanous classes of tenants 
with different bcha vtout patterns with respect 
to the available opliops tor settling the terms 
and conditions at tenancy. The dilfercnccs 
arc -so important that a generalisation often 
underplays the reality Consider, for example, 
a small tenant whose only concern is to 
emsure subsistence for himsclt and lor other 
members of the family. This tenam is not 
a nSk-taker, he is nsk averse. Hts behaviour 
should be different from that ot a more 
substantive tenant who can create tension in 
the landlord-tenant relation by opting for a 
risky project. Even with a limit^ liability 
that ensures that a crop failure does not hurt 
the tenant as much as it would be in the 
absence of limited liability axiom, the small 
tenant would not opt for a risky project 
because he does not have sufficient buffer 
against disasters. While theorising the 
behaviour of the tenants, this elementaty 
point may be missed if someone docs not 
give attention to the fact that there does not 
exist some sort of a ‘representative tenant' 
like the so-called ‘representative firm’ in 
micro economics. Tenanu are differentiated 
as economic classes and their behaviour 
pattern isdetermined accordingly. This point 
becomes particularly important when 


someone goes beyond the micro econonucs 
of individual o^imisation problem and 
considers more impoitam issues related to 
the macro process of accumulation and 
growth in a tenurial economy. 

Secondly, neo-classical economics fails 
to consider the main strength of a landowner. 
Since land is a non-reproducible means of 
production and is privately owned, the owner 
of land gels a special return for his ownership 
right on land. This return is aKsolute ground 
rent'" which accrues to the landowner even 
if there is no land augmenting technological 
progress. It may be noted that such a ground 
rent exists even when the land is not rented 
out. It exists in the form of ‘capitalised rent’ 
which is the market price of land. However, 
with absolute rent, (he landowner gets another 
kind of rent when there is land augmenting 
technological progrc.ss. The technological 
innovation enhances the rent; the enhanced 
rent is known as the difleiential ground rent 
[Nigeshi I98S;9.S| which also goes gratis to 
the landowner. 

The histoncal specificity of a backward 
economy can ol course be captured in terms 
ol a market failure, in varying degrec.s, in 
the condition ot labour, asset and insurance 
for agricultural activities. However, the 
theoretical essence ot market failure in the 
backward economy is that capitalism is yet 
to develop in its lull form so that the rate 
of technological progress remains loVv and, 
therefore, the diftcrcmial rent component 
remains weak However there may develop 
a transitory situation which can be noted as 
the metayer system, ‘or .share cropping under 


which the farmer furnishes l^xiur. hie own 
or others’, and also a portion of woridng 
capital such as, cattle and the produce is 
divided between tenant and landlord in 
definite proportion which varies from country 
to country’ [Marx 1962: 78.1], This is a 
characteristic of a semi-feudal society (Marx 
1962: 783]. How the share proportions are 
decided m a situation with a heterogeneous 
set of tenants and rent seeking landlords is 
itself an interesting exercise and the recent 
models on tenancy may be utilised to 
understand the micro economics of 
optimisation problem in such a complex 
setting. More important, however, is to 
consider the macro economic implication of 
such a situation. 

Capital in a semt-feudal .society is 
determined by the possible earning from 
alternative uses of investable surplus. In a 
backward economy, instead of utilising it in 


Tabij' 11 Landlord as Sourcl of 
Short Term Credit 


Class of Tenants 
(Own Land) 

Loan 

with 

Inleiest 

Loan 

without 

Interest 

Total 

Landless 

R 

0 

2 

2 

UR 

1 

2’" 

3 

Marginal 

R 

■ 0 

1 

1 

UR 

0 

3 

3 

Total 

1 


9 


Notes * lx>an against labour service, for expla¬ 


nation. see text 
Soun f. Ibid 


Tabu' 9 ULSiRiin'ioN oi SoiiRn-s of t'RFDir for Various Classes oi Tenani Housfhuufs 


Households 




Rcceivintt Credit From 




Class ot Institution 

Private 

Both 

Peisons 

Total 

(4) As 

(i| As 

<2)As 

Tenants 

Only 

Only 

Institution Receiving 

Tenants 

Percent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

(Own Land 



and 

Credit 

Reported 

of (5) 

of (4) 

of (4) 

in Hectaie) 



Private 

troni all 









.Sources 






(1) 

(2) 

(.^) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

<8) 

Landless 

4 

32 

8 

44 

.S7 

77 19 

909 

72 73 

Marginal 









(0 1-1) 

7 

42 

12 

61 

79 

77 22 

11.48 

68 85 

Small (1-2) 

1 

1 

2 

4 

7 

S7 14 

25 00 

Z5.00 

Medium (2-4) 

4 

2 

4 

to 

14 

71 43 

40.00 

20 00 

Total 

16 

77 

2b 

119 

1S7 

75.80 

13 45 

64.71 

Source- Ibid 











Table 1(1 

Main Souarbs of Shorf Term Credit 





laindless 

Maiginal 

Small 

Medium 

Total 

Own Landlord 


2 


4 




6 

Other Landlord 


1 


2 




3 

Merchants 


14 


IS 

1 



30 

Profesrional 









moneylenders 


5 


5 




10 

Friends and relatives 

lU 


16 



2 

28 

Insutution 


4 


7 

1 


4 

16 

Combination of all 

8 


12 

2 


4 

26 

Total 


44 


61 

4 


to 

119 


Source-, ttiid. 
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a productive venture in agriculture, the 
inveslable surplus may be utilised 
alternatively as merchant and usury capital. 
So long as the enhanced rent and profit from 
investn^nt in agriculture is at least as high 
as his stationary rent plus earning from trade 
and usury, the landlord may opt for sharing 
the working capital in agriculture. If his 
earning from agnculture fails to maintain 
this critical level he will be reluctant to share 
the working capital in agnculture. There 
could be some non-economic considerations 
in sharing the working capital even when 
the return is not attractive. The sociology 
of ‘moral economy' may explain this 
behaviour {Scott 1976). But then the 
landowner will definitely refuse to incur an 
investment if the required amount is so high 
that he cannot ignore the economics of 
investment. 

A new crop in a scmi-teudal economy 
requires considerable amount ot investment 
in working capital, particularly on water, 
fertiliser and seed. Since a part ot the 
increased productivity will automatically 
accrue to the landownef gratis in the form 
of differential ground rent, the landowner 
would opt for such an investment, provided 
the earning is higher than the enhanced rent 
plus what he could gain from alternative 
investment. If the economics of new crop 
does not give him sufficient incentive for 
this investment, he would opt tor an 
alternative, namely, to rent out the land at 
an assured higher rent to a tenant who can 
ensure such an investment. The pre¬ 
ponderance of fixed rent tenancy in case of 
a new crop may be explained in this way, 
if we consider the economic rationality of 
the lessor. The fixed rent contains the original 
absolute rent plus differential rent which the 
landlord expects to earn gratis. It is higher 
than what he received before the new 
agricultural strategy and its level is set by 
what the new technology is expected to 
provide as differential rent. 

While the substantive tenant opts for the 
new crop from a calculation ot a high return 
that ensures a normal profit plus the ground 
rent to be paid to the landlord, the small 
tenants’** logic for boro cultivation is one 
of survival. So long as the net return from 
his venture with summer crop is equivalent 
to what he needs for sheer survival, he would 
opt for a boro cultivation. In a labour surplus 
economy in which the opportunity cost for 
labour is zero, this is the only rationale of 
a poor tenant’s venture for summer crop in 
a piece of leased land. 

But then, if the landowner does not provide 
the working capital, who would support the 
tenant? Since a poor tenant does not have 
a surplus that can be invested for summer 
crop, he is to depend on the credit market. 
Bui because he has a poor access to the 
institutional credit, he has to depend on the 
infonnal credit agencies for such loans. A 


new type of intciiinkkge develops out of this 
dependence on the part of the small tenants. 
We discuss this theme in the next section 
when we consider the credit conditions of 
the tenant households. 

IV 

The Credit Market 

Privatf Lendinc: 

Before we consider the specific question 
of imerlinkage between tenancy and credit 
contracts, we should describe the general 
scenano with respect to the credit conditions 
of the tenant households. 

in their report on the panchayats in West 
Bengal, Mukerji and Bandopadhyay 
observed the following: 

With the co-operative credit sUucturc in 
disarray and the scheme for institutional 
finance trom commercial banks in a state 
of desuetude, theall imponant question arises 
as to where poor farmers meet (heir credit 
requirements from An academic of repute 
■old us that for a decade and a half after the 
nationalisation ot commercial banks, when 
the banking network spread far and deep 
into the countryside, moneylenders did go 
underground. But from the early eighties 
onwards the number of defaulters to co¬ 
operative credit institutions as well as to 
commercial banks increased. Thedetaulting 
farmers thereafter lost access to credit 
institutions, and now have nowhere to go 
except to non-instiiuiional credit sources A 
number of micro-studies have brought out 
the re-emergence of private moneylending 
systemfromthemid-eightiesonwards Other 
attendant circumstances bear oul this 
conclusion [Mukerji and Bandopadhyay 
1992:331. 

Our findings with respect to the credit 
contracts pertaining to the tenant households 
do not contradict this observation. It is true 
that there exists a high degree of credit 
requirement for the tenants. Thus, out of 
IS7 tenant households, as many as 119 
tenants of our sample had been involved 


in the credit contracts. As the data indicate, 
about 65 per cent of the tenant households 
had private agencies as the only source of 
credit. If we add the households which 
received loans from private as well as 
institutional sources, the percemageof tenant 
households receiving loan from private 
sources is observed to be as high as 86.S 
per cent. The comparable figure for credit 
Irom institutional sources is about 35 per 
cent (Table 9). The private lenders are thus 
playing a dominant role in the rural credit 
ma^et. 

Only 16 out of 119 tenants received loans 
exclusively from institutional sources. 
Predictably, the landless and marginal 
farmers who have very little collateral to 
offer had been largely deprived of the 
institutional credit (Table 9. Column 7). The 
percentage of the receivers ot institutional 
loans increases systematically as we move 
trom the group of landless to the higher size 
class of tenant households. Considering the 
persons who take loan trom both private and 
institutional .sources, we find that the picture 
remains largely unchanged. The msliiuiional 
loans are being distributed according to the 
asset base of the creditors so much so tha* 
the poor tenants are being excluded trom the 
organised credit market. 


TABLt n Coil ATOtAI. AND MuiroiLY 
Initri-st Raiu 


Total number of loon contracts 

Loons with some tonn of colluieral 

Loaas without collaieral 

Monthly interest rate (per cent) 

77 

47 

27 

Interest Rate 

Friends 

Professional 

Total 

(Per Cent) 

and 

Money- 



Relatives 

lenders 


0 

S 


S 

I-.S 

to 

4 

14 

6-10 


6 

6 

Could not be 




ascertained 

6 


6 

Touil 

21 

to 

31 


'Stmree: Ibid 


Table 12* Mooes oi- Repayment 


Modes 


Lenders 


Total 

Landlord 

Merchant 

Professional 

Moneylenders 

Friends and 
Relative 

Money to money 



10 

21 

31 

Croptocrop 

6 




6 

Peniliser lo crop 


12 



12 

Consumption goods 






or money to crop 

1 

10 


6 

17 

FertUisH’to money 


6 

1 


6 

Crop or money 






to labour service 

2 




3 

Could not be ascertained 


2 


. 1 

3 

Total 

9 

30 

10 

*28 

77 


Ntm: There had been two cases involviiig the merebanis in which the grocery items were nken in 
credit and lepoyment was made in terms of crop. 

Source: Ibid. 
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Since there exiiti i hi|;h degree of credit 
requirements among dl the tenants and since 
the institutions are more inclined to serve 
the substantive tenants, it is only logical that 
the poor tenants would depend more on the 
private lenders (Table 9). ft is observed that 
about three-fouiths of the loan r«»iving 
landless tenanu depend exclusively on the 
private agencies to moM their requirements. 
The comparable figure for the marginal 
tenants is 68.8S per cent. One may therefore 
conclude that the marginal improvement in 
the credit conditions of the tenant households 
that was observed in early 1980s [Khasnabis 
and Chakravarty 1982; Chattopadhyay and 
Ghosh 1983} seems to have largely t^n lost 
by the beginning of this decade. The rural 
market is now being dominated by the private 
lenders. 

Who are Private Lenuers? 

In a pioneering work on the lender-creditor 
relation in a backward economy, Amit 
Rhadun developed the hypothesis that there 
exists an interlinkage between tenancy and 
credit contract involving the landlord and 
the tenant and that the poor adoption of the 
output raising innovations by the landlord 
can be explained in terms of an usurious 
rate of interest on the consumption loan 
advanced to the tenants by the landlord 
[Bhaduri 1973]. in our previous field 
.survey, we did nut find much evidence in 
support of this hypothesis. We also pointed 
nut that the observation of Bardhan and 
Rudra (1980) and Rudra (1975) that the 
landlords often provide interest free loans 
tor their tenants was largely valid. 

The results of the prc.sent survey do not 
warrant us to change our opinion. Table 10 
points that out of the 119 cases of loan 
receiving tenants, only nine reported that the 
landlord was their source of credit. The 
landlords thus did not play any significant 
role in the private credit maritet of the field 
area. 

Mine tenants who received loan from their 
laindlords belong to the class of landless and 
marginal farmers. The interiinkage with 
tenancy as collateral producing usurious 
interest might exist in case of six out of these 
nine'tenants because they received credit 
only from their own landlords. However the 
issueneed not beinvestigated further because, 
there is no interest obligation - these tenants 
received loans from thmr landlords without 
an obligation to pay the interest. There have 
been two cases in which the loan was repaid 
by rendering labour service to the landlord 
leaving only one case in which the interest 
was formally charged. The data presented 
here do not, therefore, supply evidence in 
support of Bhaduri (1973). 

IIk inteiliidtage, hosrever, exists. This 
invoivu credit-product interrelation. We 
shall discuss this phenomenon presently. 


But before we uAie up dtat issue, we should 
describe the dominant forces in the informal 
credit market. The informal credit market is 
dominated by the merchants, the professional 
moneylenders and a category that could be 
labelled as ‘friends and relatives’ (Table 10). 

Let us consider the case of ‘friends and 
relatives' first. The ‘friends and relatives' 
account for 28 of 119 cases of short-term 
credit. As a source of credit, this is only 
second to tte merchants. About 36 per cent 
of the tenants depend on this category of 
lenders for meeting their loan requirements. 
Hie ‘friends and relatives’ often supply 
interest free loans to the tenants (Table 13). 
In fact, out of 11 cases of interest free loans 
(Tables II and 13), as many as live are 
offered by the category of ‘fnends and 
relatives’. Even when they charge interest 
in monetary terms, ordinarily the rate is 
lower than that of the professional 
moneylenders.” Most of such loans are 
offered in terms of money, the repayment 
is also made in terms of money. There were, 
however, six ca.ses m which the repayment 
involved crop. 

The professional moneylenders account 
for about 13 per cent of the sources of credit 
from exclusive private lenders. The 
repayment is sought in terms of money. The 
interest rate is one to S per cent per month 
for four ca.ses and 6 to 10 per cent per month 
for six ca.ses. In this context, the compi isition 
of the class of professional moneylenders is 
changing in the rural economy. School 
teachers, village doctors and panchayat 
employees and other salaried people are 
gradu^ly entering in the profession of money 
lending. Compared to the poor and marginal 
fanners, they are rich in cash and find the 
rates of return attractive. The risk of default 
seems to be generally low because the loan 
contract is personalised in nature and the 
contract operates in a village economy where 
rich pci^le wield more direct social power 
over the poor borrower. About 35 per cent 
of the loan contract did not involve any 
collateral” (Table 13). 

The most important source of informal 
credit is, of course, the merchants. About 39 
per cent of the informal credit contracts in 
the field area reported merchants as the 
sources of credit. In this class of lenders, the 


most powerful is a section of traders sdting 
modem agricultural inputs (seed, fertiliser, 
pesticide) to the peasants and/or buying 
marketable surplus from them. The small' 
griKery owners or petty middlemen trading 
small amount of agncultural produce in 
market places on market days are also 
included in this group. Their transactions 
with the tenants take various forms such as 
‘fertiliser to crop’ (lending fertilisers and 
taking repayment in form of crop) or ‘money 
to crop’ (lending money and having 
repayment in form of crop). A loan in the 
form of fertiliser and a repayment in fonii 
of money is also found as an arrangement 
in this case. In no case, however, the 
transaction was completely in monetary 
terms. There were two cases in which tire 
grocery items were taken on credit and the 
repayment was made in terras of crop. The 
overwhelming majority of the cases, 
however, involved either agricultural inputs 
or crops as credit items or the items for 
repayment. 

The imputed rates of interest for such 
transactionshavebecnpresenledinTable 14. 
While examining the rates, one should note 
that the arrangement in which a specific 
amount of crop is repaid irrespective of price 
(Rudra 1975) seems to be a matter of older 
days. The contract involves a rate of interest 
to be paid at the time of repayment, the crop 
equivalence of the interest is calculated at 
the prevalem market price of crap. The rates 
are, of ctnirse, very high. In case of 23 such 
credits, the imputed rate of interest was 
between 6 and 10 per cent per month. Pbr 
10ca.ses, however, the imputed rate of interest 
was low. ‘Fertiliser to money' and ‘money 
to crop' generally involve a high rate of 
interest. 

The existence of a high rate of interest in 
the informal credit market may be explained 
in terms of the economics of monopoly. 
‘The unorganised market for rural credit 
operates in virtual i.solation and the ruling 
level of interest rate in the organised marks 
has little significance for the unorganised 
market. Its isolation depends on the fact that 
the borrowing small peasants have no access 
to credit in the organised market, and it is 
this isolated working of the unorganised 
market for private credit which allows the 


Table 14; iMivmi HaiEs or Interest (Per Cent) Per Month 



0 

1-5 

6-10 

IMS 

Could not be 
Ascertained 

Total 

Fertiliser ID crop 
Consumption goods or 

0 

5 

4 

1 

2 

12 

money to crop 

0 

3 

13 

0 

1 

17 

Fertiliser to money 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

Money to labour service 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Crop to crop 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Total 

6 

10 

23 

1 

3 

43 


Nou: Farexplaiiaiioii. see text. 
Saunx: Hiid. 
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rate of interest to be Fixed ind^ndently of 
its level in the organised market... The 
borrowing small peasant has access to one 
or two moneyloiders who would concei vably 
lend ,to him. Similarly the lender also has 
a highly restricted domain of operation 
.'onsisting of a few peasants whose economic 
and social conditions are intimately known 
to him. Neither the borrower nor the lender 
satisfies the basic condition of “anonymity” 
of an impersonal, organised market for credit 
[Bhaduri 1984; 74-7S]. 

The isolated character of unorganised 
market resulting from the 'borrowers' 
inaccessibility to the organised market for 
credit creates the situation of monopoly that 
explains the existence of a high rate of 
interest. No neat model developed on the 
basis of ‘lenders risk hypothesis' seems to 
be applicable in the rural economy of 
iinurganised credit. 

Locir OF Boro Cultivation 

If the interest rate is viewed as a return 
on investment, the rate of return in the 
informal credit market is quite attractive. In 
most cases, it varies between 6 and 10 per 
cent per month for credit on fertiliser; for 
providing cash loan against future harvest, 
the return is equally lucrative. 

in Section III we pointed that the poor 
tenant opts for cultivation of .summer crop 
that involves a considerable investment for 
irrigation, seed and fertiliser. Since the 
landowner does not participate in sharing 
the working capital, in the absence of his 
access to institutional credit, the poor tenant 
finds the informal credit as his only source 
forproduction loan. Thepoortenant borrows 


the money or the required inputs at an 
exorbitantly high rate of interest from the 
informal credit market. Often he need not 
.supply any collateral given that the credit 
market is 'personal' in character with lender 
exercising monopoly control over the credit 
conditions. The rate of interest is maintained 
at a high level. The limit on the rate of 
interest is set by the difference between the 
net value of the produce and the sum of the 
fixed rent forthe landlord and the subsistence 
minimum for the tenant. In an economy with 
improper development of institutional credit, 
this seems to work as the economic rationale 
forthe adoption of output raising innovations 
that goes in the name of green revolution 
technology. 

V 

Concluding Remarks 

Over the last one and a half decade of the 
Left Front rule! the tenurial conditions in 
West Bengal have undergone some changes. 
In the first place, the security of tenure has 
been ensured for a substantial .section of the 
tenant households. A section of the tenants 
are also getting the legally stipulated .share 
of the produce. Also, tenancy is being 
extended to the new crop, the summer crop 
which IS developing, thanks to the 
development of irrigation facilities in the 
state during the Left Front rule. 

There are, however, some old features that 
are still observable in the economy. In the 
first place, the security of tenure is yet to 
be extended to a large number of tenants, 
particularly the tenants producing the summer 
crop. Secondly, a sizeable .section of the 
tenant is still being deprived the legally 


Appendix Table 

iNINCArORS OF DF.VELOFMBNT AND ClUSTEH Ol' 15 DISTRICTS OF WEST BeNOAI. 


I ladkators of Development 

I GIA us per cent of 2 No of Tractors per .t Consumption of 4 

GCA 1,000 heel of NS A feruliser per hcct 

of GCA (in kg) 

5 Cropping iniensiiy b No of dispensaries 7 No of beds per 8 

pci lakh population 10,000 population 


d No of middle, 
secondary, HS 
schools per I0,(XX) 
population 
1.5 R(^ length per 
lOOsq km 

17 Per capita 

financial achieve¬ 
ment (IROP) 


10 Literacy percentage II No of bunk offices 12 
per 10,000 population 

14 Per cent of urban 15‘Percentof SC-fST 16 
populauon to touil to total populauon 
population 

18 NoofIRDPschcme.s 19 Per cent of .SCeST 
per 10,000 population covered in IRDP 


Bank credit per hcct 
of GCA (in Rs) 

No of primary 
schools per I0,0(X) 
population 
NoofPO per 10.000 
population 


Per capita financial 
targei of IRDP 


II Grouping of Districts 


Group 

Districts Covered 

Advanced 

Moderate 

Backward 

Bardhhaman, Haora, Hugli, 24-Parganas 

Medinipur. Malda, West Dinajpur, Nadia, Bithhum, Bankura, Murshidabud 
Coochbihor, Purulia, Jalpatguri, Datjeelmg 

Stmrcf Prepared on Ihe basis of official publications. 


Stipulated share of the produce. The political 
mobilisation that might have been taken up 
for bringing the results of reforms to these 
under-privileged tenant households does not 
seem to be on the agenda of the Left Front. 

The ectmomics of share tenancy reveals 
that the tenancy is still operating under the 
general rule of semi-feudalism. The reforms. 
do not seem to have changed the existing 
mode of [uoduction in a radical way. The 
interiinkage between tenancy and credit docs 
not seem to operate in the countryside. But, 
with the sources of institutional credit drying 
up, the informal credit agencies are fast 
making a come-back in rural West Bengal. 
A new type interiinkage involving the 
merchants and the tenants is developing in 
the countryside. In spite ot the new 
agricultural strategies, the tenurial economy 
is trying to adju.st itself with the existing 
world of merchant and usuary capital. 

Notes 

(Revised version of the paper presented in the 
XIII European Conference on South Asia held 
in Toulouse, France. August 3i-Supiember .5. 
1994. The research support of Indo-Dutch 
Programmes on Allenialivcs in Development 
is gratefully acknowledged. I am indebted to 
G K Lieten and R S Srivasiava. iny co-re.scan:hers 
in IDPAD-sponsored research pro|ect on 
Ponchayai imd Rural DevclopnK.'nt, foi tielpful 
commenLs on the earlici version of ihe papci I 
am also mdchied lo Nitmalendu Naih, Shankar 
Bhattacharjee and Sunjoy Ghosh who assisted me 
in my research Usual disclaimers apply) 

1 A research project sponsored by 'Indo- 
Dutch Programmes on Allcrnutives in 
Development' (IDPAD .1.2 I) 

2 Reducing the data to Ihe normalised form, we 
took up the pnncipal component analysis 
which distributes the ‘between district 
vanation' among the indicators, disturbing 
the ‘within district vanation’ as litile as 
possible. The elements m the eigen vector 
were used to find the linear combination 
Factor scores were then found and the districts 
were clustered in three groups by applying 
the method of pairwise proximity. See 
Anderson (1972) Chapter 11; Also Stone, 
(1966). 

5 In West Bengal, there ate now 17 distncLs. 
For cluster analysis the number of districts 
hod been reduced to 15. We clubbed the data 
for North and South 24 parganas and noted 
It as 24 paiganas; similarly, the data for 
Dinajpur North and South had been 
amalgamated under ‘West Dinajpur'. This 
was necessary because the disaggregate data 
had not been available for some of the attri¬ 
butes in case of both 24 paraganos and West 
Dinajpur. 

4 A gram panchayat is the lowest body of the 
three tiqr local government in West Bengal. 
In Bengali language *gtam’ means village. 
There ate 38,074 villages in West Bengal, 
the number of Gram Fanchayats, on the 
other hand is only 3,227. 'Cram'-thus 
denotes a bigger area than a single vilitfge. 
Under the West Bengal Panchayat Act, i973. 
'a Gram Panchayat is a village or a group 
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of contigDoua viHages a«-declared by the 
state government for this purpose see 
Muko^hyay, A' (1991). p 60. 

5 In case of Purulia we coirid. however, cover 
only one OP comroiled by Porwaid Bloc. 

6 The survey pertaining to the tenuriai 
conditions was conducted during March- 
May 199.1. After the panchayat election in 
May 199.1, the Gram Panchayat Boards in 
Nandigram and llu-Jargo hod been won by 
CPI(M) and Congress lespectively. 

7 Sometimes this was noted as ‘para’. A para 
is a settlement known as part of a 'gram'. In 
case of Barabelon and Piassey II. we selected 
four such ‘paras to each from two big villages 
(gram] namely, Nasigram and Piassey 
respectively. 

8 In llu-Jargo the survey was confined to two 
‘leosi privileged' villages. 

9 For Purulia we visited all the tenant households 
in ‘pardi' and ‘putidi' villages. 

10 The area under summer crop in West 
Bengal had been about 5.60,000 hectares 
in 1992-93. 

11 Section 2 of West Bengal Land Rcfonns Act 
(1955) defines a bargadar as a person 
‘cultivating the land of another person on 
condition of delivering a shore of the produce 
of such land lu that person' The definition 
IS not crop-specific (Malponi 1994- 5]. 

12 Usually the tenant does not have to pay 
anything in case of a crop failuie when the 
pr^uct is shared or the landlord gets a fixed 
rent in kind. In case of rent in fixed cash, the 
rent is sometimes paid in advance. In our cose, 
it was observed thin in Kukrahati (Medinipur) 
and Hannghata [Nadia], the agreed sum in 
a fixed cash arrangement was paid in advance 
in 10 and eight cases respectively In other 
areas the agreed sum was paid partly in advance 
and partly after the barest. There was no 
hi.vlory of crop failure in the recent past. Even 
then tte Limited Liability Axiom [Basu 1992] 
seems to be largely valid even in case of fixed 
cosh tenancy. This works largely due to what 
Scott considm asthclogicof inorai economy' 
of peasants (Scott 1976]. 

11 We got such cases in Kukrahati (Medinipur] 
and Hannghata [Nadia]. 

14 See, for example, Dnsgupta. B (1984); 
Bandopadhyay. N. et al (1983); Khasnabis, 
R and Chokravarty. J (1982), Lieten, G K (1992), 
Chatiopadhyay, M and Ghosh, S K (1983). 

15 See Bharadwaj, K (1980) for the explanation 
of nomenclature. It may be noted that this is 
how ncocla,s$ical economics rationalises the 
variation in crop and cost sharing patterns. 
Following this method, multiplicity in crop 
dnd cost .sharing arrangement is explained 
either in terms of vaiying bargaining power 
between individual lessors and lessees or in 
terms of differential risk aversion behaviour. 
Bell, L and Jusman, P (1976). Stiglitz. J E 
(1974) and Newberry, D M S (1977). More 
recently the explanation is sought in term.s 
of ‘imperfect information paradigm’ and moral 
hazards in monitoring the work-effort 
[Bravernuin and Stiglitz 1986]. 

16 As noted in this section, the picture changes 
substantially when we consider the summer 
crop (Boro). 

17 In a recent study, Chadha and Bhowmick 
(1992) reported four different types of share 
proportion in cose of Ainon and two different 

-. Jypes in case of Aus. 


18 See Singh, N (1988). Singh observes that 
Stiglitz(l974),Eswasan8ndKotwal(l985 c), 
Hutwiczand Shapiro (1978) and Shetty (1988) 
can be considered os models belonging to this 
general class which assumes that there exists 
imperfection in labour market. 

19 Marx,Karl.(2apitalVoiuine3.Pait6,Chapter 
45. For a critied reconstruction of the theory 
of absolute ground fern, see Nigeshi, T ( 1985), 
pp 93-95. 

20 11k size class distribution of operational 
holdings of the tenants opting (or Boro 
cultivation given in Table 8 establishes that 
such tenants ore largely marginal and small 
fanner. 

21 This seems to contradict the findings of Kurup, 
T V N (1976) in the context of Kerela's Rural 
Economy that the fnends and relatives often 
provide credit with terms and condition similar 
to those of professional moneylenders. 
However, we are not sure of our finding. 
There are six cases of loan from friends and 
relatives, the interest rate with re.spect to 
which could not he ascertained. 

22 This possibly provides empirical support in 
favourof Bh^uri's proposition that ‘lender’s 
risk’ is not high in the rural credit market 
(Bhadun 1984]. 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Democracy and Development 
in Post-Soviet World 

Amiya Kumar Ragchi 

Free markets and capitalist-style goad govermmce have failed to realise 
even a paction of the goals set for humanity by Rousseau, Paine, 
Wollstonecrap, Tocqueville or Marx. If a proper socialist alternative 
has yet to be worked out, actually existing capitalism is not an 
acceptable alternative for gaining freedom, equality or survival. 


The dead leap at the throat, destroy 
The meaning of the day: dark forms 
Have scaled their walls, and spices betray 
Old secrets in amorphous swarms. 

. .This ancient feud 

Is seldom won. The spirit starves 

Until the dead have bc«n subdued. 

- Theodore Rocihke, 
‘Feud' in Open Howie (1941) 

MANKIND confronts its past at every turn 
in Its onward journey The past appears as 
sets ol institutions, modes ot interaction, 
customs, laws and the structure ol 
politics - whether it is the politics of the 
iormaiion ut a state where the state is not 
yet there or the politics ol a fossil state that 
sits as an incubus on living things, or a .state 
in the course of disappearance leaving only 
chaos and tyranny in its place, or a .state 
which can be made to respond to the demands 
ot those who want to go forward. The past 
also appears as memories retrieved, mcniones 
invented, memories turned into myths. 
History had to be wrestled with, or conjured 
up during the centuries capitalism was 
growing into an unmanageable and ever- 
engrossing giant. Those who plotted or 
planned for the downfall of capitalism and 
the birth of socialism had history in the core 
ot their thinking and their dreaming. Even 
when (be plotters or the revolutionaries or 
the complacent prophets of continuity for 
ever were meaning to abolish history, they 
were providing new forms lor old histones. 

It was thought and it is still thougjit by 
many that the European Enlightenment 
would remove the darkness that had 
bedevilled the path of women and men 
through the long millennia of humankind’s 
struggle against nature. But even while 
trying to light up the future with the danng 
to know (to repeat Kant's often repeated 
phrase that has turned into a cliche), the 
European thinkers of the Enlightenment 
were giving a concrete shape to the idea 
of European excepUonalism. thereby 
putting an obstacle against the European 
understanding of the rest of the world and 
creating a burden to be heaved by posterity. 
The message of the 18th century European 
liberation ideology was all but drowned by 


the thunder ot the Europeans’ artillery that 
accompanied and often preceded a spread 
of that message. 

Montesquieu. one of the first and originary 
thinkers of the enlightenment put the 
emancipatory and universahstic impulses of 
the enlightenment in an eloquent manner. 
"If I knew something useful to me. but 
prejudicial to my family, I would reject it 
from my mind. If I knew something useful 
to my family hut not to my country. I would 
try to forget it. If I knew something useful 
to my country but prejudicial to Europe, or 
useful to Europe and prejudicial to the human 
race, I would regard it as criminal" [Charles, 
Baron de Montesquieu Pewiees, as translated 
and cited by Gay 1969:38], Rousseau placed 
the origin of inequality among human beings 
in the invention of pnvate property and civil 
society. However, in his ideal, patriarchal 
family as the basic unit of society, women 
would be subject to the authority of men 
[Rous.seau I7SS/1984: Cassirer I9SI: 1SS-S8]. 
Hel vetius. a bitter critique of Rousseau, and 
an early advocate of utilitarianism, which 
had Its heyday in the 19th century, was also 
an unequivocal advocate of equality between 
men (Gay l969:Si3-iSl.Condorcet.hiding 
tfom the Jacobins, anticipating his death 
everyday, could still proclaim the per¬ 
fectibility of man in a state of equality (Marie 
Jean Antonie Nicholas de Caritat, Marquis 
de Condorcct, Esquisse d'un tableau 
hisiorique des prog res de I 'e.\prit hunutin as 
cited by Gay 1969; 112-13]. 

Yet even Rousseau and, imire emphati¬ 
cally, most of the Enlightenment thinkers 
regarded enlightenment as suitable only for 
a select few. Voltaire often expressed his 
disdain forthecrmoiffe.evenas he displayed 
his' humaneness in other directions. The elite 
or the iUuminati came to be regarded as only 
a select few in the middle of ignorance and 
.superstition. Within Europe, the require¬ 
ments of Christianity under attack, the 
populist authoritarian state, and the straggles 
of the bourgcoi.sie, and increasingly those 
of the working class Kted. especially after 
the French Revolution, to mitigate the 
ineplitarian implications of the belief that 
only a few would appreciate or profit from 


the li^t that the enlightenment helped to 
ignite or to difftise. 

The Enlightenrnem was also the period 
when the arts of warfare and administrative 
control advanced further in Europe and 
European powers felt strong enough to take 
over, either wholesale or piecemeal, the 
Ottoman empire, the successor states of the 
Mughal or Safavid empire, and eventually 
the Chinese empire (McNeill 1983; Brewer 
1989). Koselleck (1959-88) in fact regards 
the founding of the Absolutist state of 
Reformation and Counterridormation as the 
precondition of the Enlightenment discourse. 
The peoples of the eastern countries ironicdly 
experienced the effects of the enlightenment 
in the form of the hard, ruthless administration 
of the conquering Europeans. 

Ideologically, the enlightenment was 
conveyed to the noh-jEuropean peoples as 
a series of assertions and denials, assertions 
of the superiority and the ‘world histoncal’ 
significance of the European past, and denial 
of the validity, significance or wor(h> 
whiteness of all non-European heritage- 
including the history, the culture and the 
religion ot the non-European peoples [Hegel 
1956, 1975): The new pagans or the 
evangelical CMstians wete united in trashing, 
the society arid culture of all non-European 
peoples. (Sec in this connection, the similarity 
of the attitudes of Charles Grant and James 
Mill to Indian society and history (Embree 
1962 and Forbes 1951].) 

Within the colonialised .countries 
themselves, the impact of Europe was felt, 
in two, dialectically related forms (Bagchi 
1993). One was the separation of a self¬ 
consciously enlightened few from the rest 
of the society-the few' who wanted to 
exclude the canaille from the portals of 
knowledge, science or philosophy. At the 
other pole were those members of the 
literati or the upper classes who wanted 
to assert the validity of the heritage and 
denied that the evangelical Christian or the 
enlightenment critique had any relevance. 

With this history of the enlightenment 
burdening the memory, the institutions aixl 
the ideology of the ex-colonial countries, it 
has been difficult to retnevethe emancipatory 
impulses of the European Enlightenment 
and join them with the emancipatory impul¬ 
ses working within those societies, stretching 
back often to centunes before the advent of 
European learning and ideologies. 

The current smiggles for democracy and 
development in the ex-colonial lands and in 
the ex-Soviet lands have u> be viewed against 
the background of these histories - and 
attempts to retrieve them, re-define them 
and, in many cases, buiy them. 

As oldformsofinequaiity were challenged 
by struggles against feudalism, superstition 
and the extra-religious authority of the 
church, new types of inequality were 
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rationalised based on wesdth, income and 
political or bureaucratic office. Tiw new 
political and social order demanded the 
submission of men as citizens, women as 
preiervers of that ultimate holy of holies, 
the family, and the poor as wage-earners to 
the needs of capital and an absolutist, 
monarchical or republican state. The French 
Revolution hoisted banners of liberty, 
equality and fraternity, buClibeity came soon 
to be defined mainly in negative terms, the 
implanting of equality was confined to the 
civil condition of men alone and women 
were firmly shut out of the category of 
citizens [Sewell 1988] and while blacks were 
called brothers by whites, Touissant 
L’Overture was betrayed by his new brothers 
and ended his life ob.scurely in a French 
prison (James 1938-80]. Soon French 
revolutionary armies, advancing from their 
stupendous success in defending the 
Motherland and liberty against the maifted 
reaction of Europe went on to liberate and 
.subjugate most of the lands of western Europe 
(for one such story of liberation and 
subjugation, see Schama 1977-92). Dreams 
of reason seemed to produce monsters, as 
so tragically portrayed by Francesco Goya. 

in the other country across the channel, 
where the heavenly kingdom of the 
bourgeoisie had already arrived, the 
revolutions of the 18th century had been 
followed by a long Whig oligarchy, to be 
followed only by a Tory oligarchy [Plumb 
1967-73; Pocock 1985j. There were contests 
between oligarchs [Colley 1982] but Tom 
Paine’s democratic voice was heard only in 
exile; Mary Wollstonecraft's declaration of 
the rights of women [Woll.stnnccTaft 1792-82] 
could not get a hearing among an English 
middle class defending the rights of property 
with law, philosophy and the Tyburn tree 
[Viner 1963; Thompson 1975-77]. The rise 
oi public finance and foreign loans, the 
systematisation of armies according to 
principles of order and foreign conquests 
marched in step with the premier process of 
industrialisation in history [Dickson 1967; 
Brewer 1989J. 

In the conquered lands of Asia and Africa, 
the mes.sagc of European enlightenment 
appeared to be triply exclusionary. The rulers 
of Europe excluded the erstwhile rulers of 
the dependencies, the enlightened evoliies 
or Europeanised ‘natives' sought to exclude 
the people lower down, and the imperialist 
or the Hegelian version of the Enlightenment 
seemed to privilege both the European past 
and the European future and condemn the 
rest of the world to an eternity of wardship 
and tutelage under the Europeans. The 
aggressive and exclusionary Enlightenment 
of the Europeans was resisted with mimetic 
constructions of states-to-be which could 
match the aggression of the Europeans, or 
with as.sertions of closqre of communities 
which would for ever resist the gaK and the 
penetration of all btrdies tainted by the 
imperialist touch. Socialism was the one 


creed which, in the hands of its best 
practitioners, rejected either the claims of 
European exclusiveness or the claims of 
inegalitarian and, often authoritarian, 
communitarianism [Bagchi 1993]. 

In the backward, colonial countries, the 
nationalists, whether socialists, conservatives 
or liberals, had already conceived of the 
construction of a national state as one of the 
main objectives of the struggle for 
emancipation. For, only anational statecould 
confront the racism, exclusion and 
domination practised by the imperialist 
powers of the west. In their search for an 
ideology of identity these nationalists 
retrieved their regional pasts no more 
imagined than the Greek past of the Greeks 
striving for liberation from the Ottoman 
Empire, or the Roman pa.st of the Romanians 
struggling towards the same end. (Benedict 
Anderson's (1983) construction of nations 
as 'imagined communities’ is less persuasive 
than it appears because he fails to rccogni.se 
that all communities are imagined - only 
some are more so than Qthers.)Thc socialists 
combined that project of liberation from the 
foreign yoke (remember the Norman yoke 
of the dissenters in 17th and 18th century 
Britain?) with that of equality between men 
and men (and parenthetically, between men 
and women as well). It was hard for either 
group to visualise the content of political 
democracy in a liberated, national state, for, 
they had to create citizens out of subjects 
before those citizens could be equally free 
human agents. The colonial, authoritarian 
state was an unlikely medium for giving a 
minimal expression to such demands for 
freedom of human agency except perhaps 
when It consciously sought an accommock- 
tion with the challenging elites in the 
dependency. The liberals had a hard time of 
it since it is difficult to portray a free human 
agent acting under the aegis of a repressive 
state apparatus. 

As it turned out. most of the liberated third 
world stales made their debut as heroes 
armed in colonial-style armour, and soon 
became apparatuses of oppression against 
their own peoples. The few* states which 
underwent a revolution led by Marxist- 
Leninist parties tried at least to implement 
democracy in society if not democracy in 
politics (to adopt a distinction fruitfully used 
by Tocqueville to analyse democracy in 
America). As SZelenyi and Szeicnyi (1994) 
have pointed out recently, we are too prove 
to dismiss the social achievements of the 
authoritarian Marxist-Leninist state in our 
disillusionment with the collapse of the Soviet 
system [see also Chandra 1993). In the areas 
of education, health and social security, it 
was these sutes which demonstrated that the 
initial poverty of a nation or a people (to 
use a more neutral word) is no bar to 
enhancing the capabilities of the human 
subject. (For the concept of capabilities and 
its application in public welfare projects, see 
Sen 1987.) 


The existence and survival of the Soviet 
system through the interwar years of 
European and Japanese fascism and the post- 
second world warUSdrive towards political 
hegemony had a tremendous significance 
for the dependencies of the west European 
powers and the US. The weakening of the 
imperialist countries through the loss of their 
access to eastern Europe and through their 
perceived need to maintain military arsenals 
in the face of theSino-Spviet challenge forced 
them to grudgingly concede independence 
to most of their dependencies in Africa and 
Asia. That the economiesofthe Soviet system' 
were enfeebled by the military contestation 
of aggre-ssive international capitalism is a 
story which played itself out only in the more 
recent acts of the drama. 

In most non-socidist ex-colonial countries, 
the state was very far from encouraging or 
permitting projects of deepening democracy 
in society or democracy in politics. In the 
countries in which western-style democracy 
in pol itics has prevai led for .some time, which 
include the desperatelypoor peoples ofSouth 
Asia, fulfledgcd democratic politics is far 
from realisation. The state apparatus 
remained fanged. with deeply rooieti aversion 
against sighs of mass upsurge, and class, 
status and community-based inequality 
remains deeply ingrained in .society. In these 
countries, despite the prevalence of 
parliamentary democracy, insurgency 
movements have become endemic - in the 
name of ethnic identities, or for the defence 
of peasants against landlords usurping the 
right of violence, which in a supposedly 
modem state, belongs only to the state itself. 

That democracy oi equality, would not 
come about simply through nationalist 
movements against the occupying power 
but would have to be fought tor during the 
.struggle for independence itself was realised 
by many writers and political leaders in 
Latin America, Africa and Asia. In India, 
Gandhi campaigned against the worst aspects 
of the caste system and continually insKsted 
on the need forfriendship between the Hindus 
and Muslims even as many of the challengers 
of British rule wanted to suspend all these 
issues until independence was won. In Africa, 
Amilcar Cabral insisted that the fighters for 
liberation would have to try to solve theday- 
to-day problems of living that common 
people faced even as they mounted their war 
against the last colonial regime on the 
continent [Chabal 1983). In China, Mao 
Zedong and the Chinese Communist Patty 
were engaged in a task of bringing down tin 
power of landlords and implanting a culture 
of equality even as they waged war against 
the Guomindang regime and the Japanese 
aggressors [Selden 1972]. In a later phase, 
Mao Zedong and his followers on the left 
of the Chinese Communist Patty launched 
a cultural revolution in order to fight the 
^•mei^ence of a ngw ruling class under the 
protection of the party and to bring about 
a change in the cultural values of the 
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papulation towards a radically egalitarian 
ethics (Gray 1990: Chapters 16 and 17]. 
That the cultural revolution then went off 
the rails and was called off does not in 
themselves prove that Mao and his followers 
were not right to be concerned about the 
entrenchment ot a new ruling class behind 
a Marxist-teninist facade or that the threat 
of alienation of the Communist Paity from 
the people was not real. 

Even a casual scrutiny ot the political 
thought and political struggles in the 
dependencies and semi-dependencies oi the 
European powers shows that the political 
activists or the thinkers in those countries 
had to wrestle with most of the problems 
that had surfaced in the Europe of the 
Enlightenment and post-Enlightcnmcnt era. 
One of the problematic legacies of the era 
of the French revolution and after was the 
legitimation of aggressive nationalism which 
almost instantly transformed ii.self into an 
ideology ot domination and imperial 
expansion. Most of the thinkers and activists 
of the third wot Id who wanted indcpendeiK'c 
for their countries accepted nationalism as 
j fact or as a goal to, he aspired fur. It is 
only tne rare participant in the national 
liberation struggle who saw even the 
naltunalism of his own people as a possible 
threat to human freedom. Rabindranath 
Tagoic, who had actively participated in the 
nationalist movement that came up in protest 
against the administrative partition ot Bengal 
in 1905. saw aggressive nationalism as a 
danger to human ci vili sation (Tagore 1950a. 
1950c I He reficscd to condone Japanese 
aggression against China in the name of 
establishing a dominant Asian identity, 
which, m his view, it the Japanese* had their 
way, would be built only on a mountain ot 
human skulls (Tagore I950b|. He was 
enormously impressed with the egalitarian 
society that was building up in Soviet Ku.ssia 
hut was seriously disturbed by the 
regimentation of the human spirit that seemed 
to accompany it. 

Many ot the tasks set before itseli by the 
European enlightenment had also been 
taken as their goals by countless grass 
roots, anti-establishment, religious 
movements all around the world. Tho.se goals, 
ot course, arc yd to be accomplished. The 
eniiuring of fr^om within a consciously 
design^ state apparatus - Hegelian or 
not - remains fraught with contradictions. 
The geopolitical system built on a foundation 
of inequality between nations, and gross 
inequalities of freedom and life chances 
within nations (and would-bc nations) now 
poses a major threat to human freedom and 
equality everywhere. The end of the cold 
war has emphasised, rather than mitigated, 
the interlocking systems of unequal 
interdependence through which capitalism 
today expresses itself. 

In the world of discourse popularised by 
two of the most prominent watchdogs of 
capitalism, viz, the IMFand the World Bank, 


• 

the word 'governance’ has acquired a high 
(vofile. G^ governance will ensure ^t 
markets work freely everywhere to increase 
wealth and incomes ail round. As it has 
turned out, the 'freeing' of markets under 
programmes of structural adjustment has 
impoverished rather than enriched most 
nations of Latin America and Africa in the 
l9K0s. Most of these countries are also 
examples of anything but good governance. 
One of the aspirations of tte proponents of 
good governance and free maiitcts is to 
install the US assisted by other C-7 countnes 
as policemen of the 'free world’, as they 
were supposed to he in the Gulf war of 
Saddam Hu.ssaifl and George Bush. In Michel 
Foucault's felicitous phrase, government of 
(mnex et xingulatim seems to be the aim of 
such global good governance (Foucault 1979/ 
19MK]. But despite the Gulf war, Iraq remains 
an impoverish^ land firmly under the control 
of Saddam Hussein; dc.spitc US re.solution 
(without the commitment of her army) and 
UN intervcriHon the warlords control what 
remains of Somalia as a country, and the 
Serbs, the Bosnians and the Croats continue 
to slaughter one another in a struggle for 
lehensraum. Despite good governance, some 
of the US cities continue to claim lop billing 
us cities of civil violence! no terronsm please, 
wc arc Americans!). 

All this recalls the haunting rationale ot 
the ideology of Nazism put forward by 
Adorno and Horkhcimcr (1944-74): if 
people cannot find justice with equality, they 
will seek to have equality in injustice 
Correspondingly, capitalism has found an 
alternative to governance through law and 
order, that is, governance through taw and 
disorder; as more and more people are 
marginalised and thrown on the dust heap 
or pushed into do.ss-hou.scs, the propertied 
lean on police and private security. Gary 
Becker would prescribe, in accoritance with, 
tree market principles, mote policing to fight 
more crime (Becker 1968). Quoting official 
tigvircs, the Timex (London) reported on 
October 29 that more than a million 
Americans were in jail in the US, which 
meant that one out of every 260 Amencans 
was behind bars. The proportion ol black 
Amencans in )aii was seven tunes as high 
as whites, which probably meant that one 
in 40 among blacks was in jail at any given 
time. In order to put these figures in 
perspective, it has to be recorded that the 
proportion oi Japanese in jail in Japan was 
only one-fourteenth of the proportion of 
Americans in jail in the US. ITius the largest 
free market in the world had not only 
succeeded in criminalising vast sections of 
society but also in creating differential 
criminality along lines ol class and colour. 
The political economy of this pork-barrel 
demoaacy would also signal that politicians 
would mobilise the people on the pavements 
and in the slums to increase their political 
capital and concurrently their wealth, with 
which they would buy more political capital. 


If some propertied nwn die in captors’ hands 
or in shoot-outs in gang warfare, that has 
to be reckoned on par with the risk of going 
bankrupt or going tojail on an insider trading 
or financial misdemeanour rap. 

Free markets and capitalist-style good 
governance have failed to realt.se even a 
fraction of the goals set for humanity by 
Rous.scau, Paine. Wolistmiccratt, Tocqueville 
or Marx If a proper sociali.st alternative is 
yet to be worked out, the actually existing 
capitalism is not an au'epiable alternative 
for gaining freedom, equality or survival. 

The absolutist .state of Europe created 
hard identities of people who had before 
then ju.st been peoples. Burgundians, 
Normandians, Lynnnese were ail sought to 
be converted into Frenchmen, who then 
claimed to he citizens, with equably before 
the hard state which they inhcnied (rom the 
ancien regime and which they then sought 
to convert into a republican state apparatus 
with an equally hard core and even harder 
defences. 1110 absolutist state and the nation 
state sought to export that hardness of identity 
to the colonial .states they ruled. Soft idem ,tii s 
wcic put into new hard moulds castes wit.i 
blurr^ identities were put in categories <vilh 
no overlap with others, peoples only lightly 
touched by organised religion were 
categunsed as Muslims, Hindus. Buddh'Sts 
and Christians; languages were coded in 
alphabets, given the benefit of the printing 
press and separated from 'impure' dialects: 
migrations ot human populations between 
territories which had hcen cither seasonal or 
secular, and which had been accepted as 
tacts of nature such as changes in climate 
or the courses ol rivers were sought to be 
controlled; flexible andoverlappingproperty 
nghts were codified to suit the needs of 
colonial order and the metropolitan 
exchequer. 

The liberated, independent states inherited 
this chequerboard of identities which the 
colonial Slate had tried to freeze. Bui in their 
demand for freedom and justice, people 
Strove to escape from their a.scribed identities. 
When the identities given to them by the 
hard state failed to .satisfy, they often tried 
to break the carapace of that state, and in 
many cases they succeeded in doing so. 
They created new. often equally hard, 
identities for themselves in the name ut 
tradition or justice. In India, Gandhi, who 
was celebrated .so tar as the apo.stle for 
abolition of caste discrimination, is now 
being denounced by a party which claims 
to speak for all the depressed castes, as the 
ideologue for preservation of caste 
distinctions. (‘How could you think of 
abolishing caste discrimination unless you 
recognise the separation between castes'’’) 

The authoritarianism of the alternative 
identities outside the stmccan be as dangermis 
for human freedom and equality as the 
authoritarianism of the bureaucratic-military 
state. In any case, the goal of most move¬ 
ments based on claims for alternative, 
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cummuniiarijul identities is the fornuitinn of 
yet more states. Most third world nations 
today could he styled us nations in the 
making, even before the process of making 
nations has gone half-way. many of these 
mil lobs arc being unravelled by the demands 
of alismativc identities, and by the impact 
of economic recession in conjunction with 
ra.st demographic growth. Interestingly 
enough, many of the must authoritarian 
institutions of the G-7 countries such as the 
World Bank arc encouraging movements for 
alternative lifestyles, alternative (traditional) 
ways ul managing the cnvirnnnicm. and so 
on. It is difficult to see all this as a consistent 
policy tor bodies which arc hell-bent on 
globalising the power ut the murkcl. which 
IS often synonymous with globalising the 
power of a handful ot transnational corpora¬ 
tions. A cartoon reproduced in a recent issue 
of Si>an, the mugu/inc published by ihe US 
Information .Service in India, showd an 
emaciated man balancing two loads on a bar, 
one consisting of itsal cans of Cir'u Cola 
and another of those ot Pepsi: this is the 
global luturc tor the third world us projected 
by major policy-making bodies controlled 
by the G-7 club. Such alternative lulurcs take 
global dominance ot the G-7 playeis tor 
granted: Ilexible identities in the posi-Soviet 
|X)st-modcmist programmc.scun cock a sraxik 
a( their own states, but can never challenge 
the controllers of global governance. 

This po.st-modcrmst strategy could beeven 
read us a way of deflecting alieniion from 
the tact that tlic East Asians starting with 
the Japanese, and following them, the 
Koreans, ihc Chinese and llic Vicinamese 
have managed to use ihetr siiecific puiienis 
ot social interaction (o consiruci hard slates 
powered by economics which have 
successfully challenged the hegemony ot 
the North Atlantic .seaboard 

Bui. ot cour.se, Ihe use ot such alternative 
idenlilics to construct hard slates docs not 
globally advance the cause ot human 
freedom. Rabindranath Tagore hud hoped to 
use the cultural heritage of India to create 
the picture of an alternative civilisation |r/ 
J Bagchi 1994). But the heritage itself is a 
construct. And the struggle for establishing 
altemativc con.structs of the heritage as the 
hegemonic ones is also conducted in the 
same world of incijuulity. injusiicc and 
bondage. But with new identities being 
invented all the time, it is also ptt.s.sihlc that 
human beings wi II learn new ways of relating 
to one another, and social networks and 
political institutions will he formed which 
wilt allow more people in live in Irccdom 
and become more equal with one another 
injustice rather than indulge in further bouts 
of coercive equality and injustice. The shades 
of Adormi and Hurkhciiner (1944-79) or 
Theodore Roclhke (1941) rise repeatedly to 
denounce the conversion ut opprc.sscd 
peoples into new oppressive identities bent 
on enslaving others in ddfence ot their own 
dominance, as in Israel-Gazu or Croatia. 
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Even a provisional exercising of those shades 
needs strategies forthe dissolution of the all- 
cncompassing gloom spread by global 
capitalism. 

(This IS a revised versiiin of a paper read at a 
seminar organised by the Istiluto Gramsci m 
Koine on Oeiohcr 6-S, 1994 on the World 
Economy in Transfornialion.l 
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Urbanisation in India: Disturbing Ti*ends 

V Ratna Reddy 

Urban DevUopment and Urban Research in India by Amitabh Kundu, Khama 
Publishers, New Delhi, 1994. pp 162 + xni, Rs 160 


TRANSFORMATION of the economy Irom 
I ural to urban is central to the developmental 
theories ol l9S0s and 1960s. which aie 
based on the experience ot the developed 
countries However due to an altoceiher 
diltcrent set ol structural operands opeiating 
in the presently developing countries the 
ii.insition is not as snmoth as the earlier 
expenem c This is more soin countiies with 
idcnKHiaiic set up like India Tins is mainly 
due to the imitaiive sir.iiecies followed 
without giving dueconsideraliontoihc SOCK) 

I continue and political conditions pit vailing 
III thcsi countries This has resulted in 
unwieldy growth ol urban areas coupled 
with cxlrcnicly complex soiial and 
tnvironnieni il i onseqiicni cs .issoc laK d with 
ii In this icgird oni needs to iindei stand 
ihc complexities III the plot css ol 
tiihanis.ititin in icrms ot sp icio temptiral 
t vpansioii.iltmu witlithi lacitiisicsponsihle 
tor spat lo it‘m|X)i.ilv.iiiations III urbanisation 
I ithci than |umpiiie lo insiani solutions hkc 
nvoluntiiv population displacement and 
oiiK ition ol iiib,in |K*ople In it duct iiibaii 
I lessuic (Cciiica 19941 Ibis Kind ol 
ipproach while adding to human nghis 
I oni n> versics ol pi t )|ct I 1 1 1 aicd til spl .It c ment 
ol people may not he tuslainabicinihe long 
iiin as we irv lo cuic the disease withoui 
undeistanding the causes 

In tins context the htnik undei levicw is 
III imixinani contiibution lo the giowiiig 
liici atuie on urbanisation in India The Itn us 
ol the biK>k IS on analysing the trends and 
pattern' ot urhanisalion in India and 
idcniitying the lactors inlluciicing the 
changes at the regional level Apart Irtim 
tlealing with some ol the important aspei ts 
ol urbanisation tike rural-urban linkages 
basic amenities like housing and waici 
supply, the book has a c haplcr on cxh,iusii vc 
survey ot literature on urban research in 
India which is an important conirihulion 
I he in depth analysis ol trends and patterns 
ot regional (Chapter It and rural-urban 
linkages and agricultural development 
(Chapter II) provides interesting insights tor 
policy-makers A briel discussion on stime 
ol the important issues that emerge Irom this 
analysis is in order 

Trends in urbanisation Irom 1950s through 
1980s indicate that there has been a slowing 
downot urban growth in the 19K(K compaied 
to the earlier decades However, the pattern 
ot urbanisation vanes between developed 


and backwaid states or icgions Backwaid 
distnets have rectirdcd relatively high giowth 
rates concentrated in small and medium towns 
while the growth in relatively dcvelopc*d 
districts IS mainly conccniraicd in and around 
large i itics as the small towns in these districts 
have regisieied vt ry low gniwih rates This 
in turn has led lo further concentration in 
laigc citiis within Ihc developed districts 
One impofiani question Ihal contronts us 
herciswh) Ihesi dilleicntcsinsp.uialpalicm 
ol urban giowili bciween developed and 
backwaid distints’ In this context an 
analysis ot relative wages between rural and 
tirb.in areas would have bt'en very uselul 
For one ot the m.iin lactois inllucni ing 
luial urban migiation is relative wages 
jVisaria IWt| Om plausible explan.iiion 
mav be ih.ii in the backward legioiis the 
w ac'c dll Icreniials m iv be substantial between 
lural .iicas ind even in ne.irby inolussil 
towns due lo igritiilluial backwaidness 
Kclilivc wipes art imporiani even to 
hypothesise the erowth pattern on Ihc lines 
ol push ind pull lactois It is pointed out 
that 'he giowih in uiban .ireas in backwaid 
regions may bi .illiibuteel to push latlors 
while inihe igiKulturallvdevelope'd regions 
liny aie noi strong [p 9| 

Anothei impoiiani aspect ili.il enieiges 
liom the analysis is that the ptoecss ol 
uib.inisaiion docs not support the iheoretie ai 
iransition paiiein .iiiet hence is not .i he itihy 
symptom Though ihe decline in the share 
ol agrit iillural worklorce is about 6 4 pci 
cent (NSS beiween 1972-85) the increase 
III the share ol manulaeturing sccloi is only 
I'A per cent On the othei h<ind it is the 
inlormal sector that takes eaic ol Ihe 
displ.ieed agricultiir.il laboui The leasons 
mav be apaii Irom capital consiraints lack 
III secioraldivcisilication Thesetremdsseem 
lo continue even in l9X()s, though the urban 
base seems to have increased due to tlic 
acquired uiban status ol laluka headq lartei s 
and other adminisiiaiive centres, especially 
in the batkwaid regions But Ihc declining 
tiend in rural-urban migration is clear 
This dex lino in urhanivition may be due 
lo the loll iwing reasons It) narrowing ol 
ntral-urbaii wage dillcrcniials (ii) tack ol 
employment opportunities due to Ihc 
absence ot linkages between rural and urban 
sectors, (ill) inercfiscd inirastructurc and 
transportation lacililics making It convenient 
lor the workers to commute daily to the work 


place, and (iv) a related aspect the 
prclerence of rural people lor staying in 
rural areas due lo poor environment, 
housing and sanitaiion lacilitics in urban 
localities Chapicis ll-IV in the book 
address some ol these issues The chapter 
on rural-urban linkages brings our clearly 
ihcabsenceol linkages in terms ol production 
activities The liKaiion ol industries in rural 
areas is mainly aitrihiiied to diseconomies 
ol agglomeration enviionnicnial problem^, 
land scarcity laboui pioblems subsidies, 
etc rather than raw matciial (agricultural 
produce) requirements There is no apparent 
iclationship between agriculluial develop¬ 
ment and related activities These linkages 
arc extremely weak in low productivity (land) 
districts though it impioves as one moves 
to high producliv ity districts I hese Imk.igcs 
arc tound to be strong in only a tew districts 
where land and labour pioduclivines are 
higher This indicates that .igiiculluic m 
nuisl ot the regions has been sidelined and 
not linked with commcicial aitiviiics Th.. 
mam problem ol dcvclopmeniiil policy in 
India IS Ihc neglect .ind non realisation ot 
the agricultural sector s poicntial In this 
context It IS important to under >t<ind whether 
industrial growth linked with regional 
agricultural atiivitics would lead to 
.igriculliiral dcvciopinciii or agiiculiural 
development results in bolter rural urban 
linkages In the Indian comexr Ihe toimcr 
m.iy prove vital as about two thuds ol the 
aica bills 111 hickw.ird legions The neglect 
ol this impoiianl linkage mav piovc costly 
in the loni! lun 

Another aspect is the intcm cnviionment 
in terms ol basic ameniiics like housing, 
water .md sanitation which is conducive loi 
urnaii giowih Basic ameniiics in most ol the 
urban areas arc cither inaccessible to pour 
or beyond the ic<ich ot poor The housing 
conditions arc patheiic The lopsided urban 
land .ind housing (linancing) policies have 
rendered Ihc concept olown house a perpetual 
dream Similaily Ihc highly subsidised water 
supply and samtaiion lacililics aie cornered 
by Ihe higher income groups in Ihe urban 
atcas The cvei increasing linancial 
constiaints cunsequem upon the absence 
ol proper pricing policies is icsulling in the 
deleiioration ot these lacilitics yeai .itter 
year Obviously the toremosi victims ot 
this deteriorating conditions are the pcHir 
Despite numerous recommendations by 
ctimmitlecs and researchers, including the 
author lor proper pricing policies and 
discnminaiory pi icing, very little is done at 
the policy level In l<ici. the heads ol supply 
agencies from all states in a recent meeting 
unanimously approved that at the present 
level of tinances they are not in a position 
to manage the water supply systems and 
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recommended privatisation of water supply. 
Often, willingness and ability to pay for 
services arc put forward as major constraints 
for implementing the pricing policies. One 
only steeds to visit some of the scarcity 
regions in urijan or oixal areas to realise how 
mythical it is. It is not an exaggeration that 
rural and urban poor iiften spend in the 
scarcity regions/seasons as much as an urban 
household pays for its annual water bill [sec 
Reddy 1993 and ongoing]. However, this is 
not to suggest that stand post water supplies 
covering stums and poor should be priced. 
One is arguing for progre.ssivc (not the 
presently followed price structure with 
ridiculously low water rates) and 
discriminatory pricing of public utilities. 

As the author himself mentions in his 
preface, the book looks somewhat disjointed. 
Had the author started with the re view chapter 
first and proceeded after identifying some 
of the gaps in the literature the book would 
have been more coherent. One al.so misses 
concluding remarks in the form of emerging 
rc.searcb issues at the end of the exhaustive 
and lengthy review chapter. Finally, the 
chapter (four) on housing is weak as it is 
too descriptive in explaining the functional 
aspect of various organisations. This chapter 


CHINA today, even as India, is undergoing 
a dramatic transformation. And not only in 
the realm of rapid industrialisation, 
burgeoning camomic activity and urban 
prosperity. For the polity loo. its monolithic 
facade of unquestioned party hegemony 
notwithstanding, is gradually, if imper¬ 
ceptibly. Uxisening its stranglehold under 
the impact of forces wellnigh impossible to 
command, much less control. What shape 
the future holds for this great land and its 
people is hard to say; what could be said 
without fear of contradiction is that the 
changes are of a profound nature. 
Hnhctievhbly far-reaching, and almost mind- 
boggling. 

. Symptomatic of this fast-moving, multi¬ 
faceted scenario is the rich crop, and variety, 
of studies that are coming out. Scholarly and 
serious exercises probing important phases 
of the not so-disiant past; ideological c-ssays 
posing the all-irilportant question of how far 


could have been strengthened anatytically 
with the help of the available NSS data on 
housing (on the lines of water supply and 
sanitation). 

Barring these minor problems, the book 
succeeds in identifying some of the important 
problems of urban development in India. It 
is a useful contribution to the literature on 
urban studies and makes interesting reading 
as well as provides in.sights tor policy-makers, 
researchers and students working in this 
area. 
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Chinese Marxism may .survive in the post- 
Mao decades; travelogues prc.seming an 
overview of the vast land and its. changing 
contours. And last, though by no means the 
least, studies of China’s non-Han minority 
nationalities under the Beijing regime’s own 
imprimatur. 

Coble’s magisterial study of Chinese 
politics and Japanese imperialism in the 
intenegnum between ToKyo’smeticulously- 
planned Shanghai ‘incident’ of 1931 and 
the full-scale war that followed the Marco 
Polo Bridge encounter half a dozen years 
later bids fair to become a dertnitive work. 
Not that the ground as such is virgin soil 
but an exhaustive survey of Chinese 
domestic politics during the Nanking 
period, in terms of the impact of Japanese 
actions, has largely been missing. Coble 
has filled the gap - and creditably. 
Essentially, his study underlines Chiang’s 
singular objective of avoiding, or at any 


rate delaying, a war with Japan in the hope 
he would, in the meantime, worst his 
innumerable domestic foes - regional 
warlords such as Yen Hsi-shan and Fung 
Yu-hsiang and. above at), the Chinese 
communists - and consolidate his own, and 
the KMT’s, unchallenged hold over the land. 

In the event, the Generalissimo pursued 
a policy of conciliation, even appeasement 
of the aggressor. And authorised a number 
of ‘local’ settlements with Japanese officials 
in the north, in Manchuria and Shanghai, 
while at the same time negotiating larger 
issues directly with Tokyo. To no one’s 
surprise, even though everyone's disgust, 
the rhetoric and revolutionary zeal of his 
much-touted Northern Expedition (1928) 
began to wear thin and soon faded away. 
Yielding place to the ground reality of a 
conservative, even regressive and reactio¬ 
nary, Nanking outfit of the 1930s. No 
wonder, the KMT’s numerous civilian and 
military foes, some no doubt genuinely 
infuriated by its policy of ap|)casement, 
seized the opportunity to attack, thereby 
completely eroding Chiang’s own political 
and military ba.se. 

Much as he struggled to stay the course, 
there were few takers for his insistence that 
he must bide his time and oftcr resistance 
only when be, and the country, were ready. 
In the reverse, his political adversaries, and 
they were legion, demanded that in the face 
of the Japanese onslaught the country .stand 
up as one and face the challenge Irom without. 
ln.sofat as he failed to oblige. Chiang’s 
ideological base weakened beyond repair 
while Mao seized theopportunity and refused 
to let go. In other words, Chiang’s failure 
to deal with (he loreign threat in the initial 
stages played remorselessly, and with near- 
fatal results, into the hands of his political, 
and ideological, foes. 

Nor didthe Japanese make any conces.sions 
whatever to C|iiang’s domestic compulsions 
much less save him from outright political 
emasculation at home. On the contrary. 
Tokyo was far from "restrained, or even 
consistent, in its ever-escalating 'demands’. 
The more Chiang prevaricated, the greater 
the erosion of his political base at home and 
lack of manoeuvre in meeting aggressive 
Japanese postures. 

Coble has heavily underlined other 
complicating factors in this far from 
simplistic mosaic of contradictory forces. 
One. the deep fissures in KM'T’s own 
leadership where powerful factions pulled 
in contrary directions and political infight- 
in^was endemic. Two, lack of respite ^m 
regional warlords who wielded independent 
political and military, authority - and this 
included the communists - and whose local 
regimes had no love lost for Chiang and 
his KMT. And finally, the emergence of 
independent forces of public opinion: 
student demonstrations, boycott move- 
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roents, national aalvation organisations 
Chiang hated and distrusted mass 
movements Sadly for him, they became 
increasingly important and relevant in the 
1930s 

Last, but by no means the least. Coble 
underscores the point that in any assess¬ 
ment of the political evolution ot modem 
China and the nature of KMT rule, these 
halt a doaen years ate ot cruc lal import and 
that the Japanese issue was critically 
central to Chinese politics in this era One 
may hasten to add that today, 60-odd yeais 
later, and in a much-altered historical 
content, that issue still remains ot 
paramount importance 

Coble's book, in the Harvard Last Asian 
Monograph scries which bears the 
prestigious imprint ot the university s 
Council on East Asian Studies, has long 
been in the making, resting on solid and 
painstaking research at the Hoover 
Institution of War Revolution and Peace 
at Stinfoid the KMT party archives in 
I aipch and Harvard s own rich stoichouse 
So thorough and massive is its scholarship 
lhai the ‘notes and listings in the 
bibliography take up a hundred odd pages 
(pp 18^ 480) almost a tilth of the eniiie 
volume* Apart Irom a briet introduction 
and conclusion there are nine neat and 
tairly equally balanced chaptcis 
embellished by four excellent maps 
Between them they span the story ot hall 
I dn/cn years all the way from its 
beginnings in Manchuna (1931 )toits lag 
end in the Sian incident (19 37) and the lull 
scale war that was to ensue There is a 
detailed examination of theturl in between 
ot Chiang s policy opponents at home of 
all that happened at Shanhaikuan and Ichol, 
of the Tangku truce and its aftermath And 
the mounting it irrcsistiblt! tide ot popular 
resistance 

From a solid and impressive tome to a 
thin slender volume, the change from 
( oble’s study to Bill Brugger and David 
Kelly s Chinese Marxism in the post Mao 
era is perceptible In halt-a-do/en sharp, and 
cn sp, chapters, barring llte almost compulsive 
introduction and conclusion, the two authors 
discuss varied facets of the evolution of 
Marxism, especially iivits ChiiKse context 
“Stages of Development”, ‘Totality and 
Dialectics”, “Objective Economic Laws” 
“Praxis and Pragmatism”, and the 

Importance of Humanism” They 
underline how Chinese communism has 
evolved during the crucial post-Mao years, 
1978-86 The penod precedes the outbreak 
of the student movement, towards end- 
1986, with Its apotheosis in the Beijing 
massacre of June 4, 1989 

Not long after Mao, and as eariy as 1985, 
Chinese intellectuals had begun to ponder 
the validity of a Marxist doctnne imposed 
by dogmatic Marxism They noted that the 


latter had ‘no answers' to many problems 
of our contemporary times which Marx had 
both been “unable to foresee or answer" To 
be sure, classical Marxism was the theory 
of' an impovenshed proietanan class during 
the early capitalist penod" some ot whose 
conclusions being ‘ no longer applicable” to 
our contemporary, highly developed, 
capitalist society 

More important is the broad formulation 
that Beijing’s perorations on Marxism- 
Leninism are really performative 
utterances”, that ideology, regardless ol its 
doctrinal content has become inter¬ 
changeable with the regime itself that the 
decay ot Marxism has been accelerated by 
the actions ot the nonagenanan Deng and 
the party loyal to him A deeply disturbing 
statement perhaps nut unwarranted is that 
the Bci)ing regime is deeply alienated from 
any miss base and has exhausted its 
ideological capital 

As may be evident a principal objective 
of the study i* to illustrate the current 
Chinese debate on many a knotty Marxist 
hypothesis the stages ot development 
the cone eptof totality necessity dialectics 
ob|ectivc laws praxis alienation, the 
reliitionshipof social detciminants to human 
dignitv and \ aluc And the identity - oi 
lackihereol ot thought and existence It 
takes note of tour stages in the development 
ol ideas between 1978 and 1986 the first 
1978-81 was characterised by a stress on 
libeiaiion of thought alter long years 
dominated by dogmatism the second 
1981 83 sought to put limits on liberation 
while siiessing < reation of a new socialist 
civilisation thethiid, 1983 84,undeilined 
the need to combat spiritual pollution 
the fourth 1984-85 was maiked by i 
renewed and fai ranging discussion on 
economic reform and growing interest in 
futurology Towardsend 1985,fieshcurbs 
were sought to be imposed on tree 
expression of ideas 

S N Chopra s book purpuits to be ‘a 
report by a former Indian diplomat who in 
the course of the 1980s ‘covered’ China for 
two Scandinavian newspapers At the end 
ot his travels, he set down his impressions 
ot contemporary China, ot its polity, 
institutions and society 

There are in all 12 chaptcis including 
two on a Peep into the Future and ‘China 
beyond the Mainstream’ Ihc opening 
gambit on the web ot power makes the 
point that all ideological one-party state, 
the three-legged tnpod on which Chinese 
polity rests are the Communist Party, the 
PLA and the state bureaucracy The 
National People’s Congress, seemingly all 
powerful, was in fact a paper tiger that 
merely robber-stamped decisions taken by 
the Ccntml Committee The latter, in turn, 
IS manoeuvred by the party politburo which 
again is run by the smallest of party organs. 


the Standing Committee ot half a doren or 
so members who constitute the top 
leadership Ensconced behind the closed 
red gates of Zhongnanhai oft Chang-an 
Avenue inBeipng this houses the complex 
that IS the real nerve centre ot all 
power - where the leaders live, work and 
frolic about 

On the PI A and its cutting edge the 
author has two interesting observations 
neither, by any chance, original To start 
with, the deep tmpnnt of the peasant stock 
from which the PLA initially sprang makes 
for feudalism and strong provincial, and 
regional, loyalties, leading to no end of 
factionalism in its ranks The tact that in 
June 1989, the PLA showed, originally a 
disinclination to intervene lends a modicum 
of support to this formulation Another 
point the author makes is that in the wake 
of what happened at Tienanmen Square 
the PLA was given a direct voice in the 
Party s Standing Committee Which would 
ensure infer aita that the armed forces 
would continue to be ‘compensated n 
every way lot their cntical support to th* 
Party 

On the ubiquitous blue jacketed 
battalions the vast Chinese labour force 
in the rural as well as urban areas a 
distinguishing maik is the palpable gender 
discrimination against the iseaker sex 
Oddly the official media not only accepts 
this state ol affairs but actually endorses 
It* On the educational system Chopra puts 
forth the view that the growing emphasis 
on market onentaiion in every facet of 
national activity to the near exclusion of 
t,utors other than production has 
introduced marked uncertainties 

In the field ol science and hi tech the 
( hinese are making hefty Investments In 
sharp contrast to India and even the west, 
however, it is not the individual scientist or 
the reseaichei whose work is highlighted, 
but the CO operative endeavour of the team 
or the group that attracts notice On the 
intellectual ptaiu.' there has been marked 
hesitation in extending all that underlies 
economic liberalism to the literary or c reati ve 
spheres with the result that the community 
remains in an uneasv ideological flux, faung 
a far from smooth marriage between 
economic liberalism and rigid ideological 
orthodoxy 

Chopra poses the oft-asked question 
whether the pursuit of matenal prosperity, 
the single-point goal to which the entire 
creati ve energies of the people are directed, 
may not result in the loss ot China’s age- 
old nch cultural, and spiritual, values, to 
a bankruptcy of the mind and the spiiit 
This does however need to he balanc^ by 
the knowledge that Beijing has emerged as 
an important international player And that 
a Greater China ~ the mainland plus Hong 
Kong and Taiwan - has already been boro. 
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not to niuih an outcome ol political fusion 
js an economic togetherness 

A big question mark remains and it is 
'argely speculation about the ptist-Deng 
scenario Even though the 14th Party 
( ongiess (October IW2) and the National 
People s Congiess (March 19^3) have 
reduced the iio-holds-haricd struggle loi 
Icadeiship alter the demise of Deng, several 
issues, arising from and tiaceahle to his 
economic reforms loom laigc Among 
them, widespicad corruption loosening of 
the Communist Party contiol regional 
dispaiities This is not to gainsay that 
Deng s socialist maikei economy may 
not be able to withstand the backlash ol 
the traditional moral and cultural values 
ol age-old China Thcie is also the 
possibility, as a coniiibutoi to the hni 
kuttint I ( oiioiiiu Re\ im has pointed out 
ol a haidlinc eiuption in the event of a 
downturn in the economy with iival lai tions 
seeking to tiump each other out with tlie 
rationalist c.ud and indulging in politic al 
adyenturism in the South China Sea or 
eyeiiTaiwan (lincoliiKaye China Slip 
pery Succession kai I iiMtiii I(niioinn 
RfMCiv August 4, IW4 pp 22-2^ I his 
was the last in a tout pan senes China 
in Ftansition Altei Deng by the Beipng 
based lournalist) 

Chopia s hook IS a (ouinalisiic c|UKkie 
It toads well Sadly though that is .ill there 
IS to It For cssenit.illy its pages are a clevci 
inix ol some non desciipi lepons sir<iy 
ailiclcs and peisonal encounters neatly 
paicellc'd out into dilleient slots Iherc is 
little depth, less analysis with no ledeeming 
featuies that may compensate How one 
wishes theie werea shoit leading list, a well 
composed bibliographic note Woise theie 
IS no map not even a sketch to show the 
author’s extensive travels Photographs, 
all in black and while arc pool their 
leproduction poorei still A small metcy 
thougli that there aie not many eriors in the 
text of omission oi commission 

C'hopra has largely shied away from the 
issue ot China s national initiorities, loi 
the other two studies the suhtec t was nut 
diiecllytelevaiit AndyetChina sminority 
nationalities have played an important role 
in all thiit the land has evolved into Ma 
Yin’s book on China’s national minonties 
IS a mattei ol tact compilation lull ol 
statistics of their population, history, 
cultuic languages and customs And most 
important, their pre- and post-liberation' 
loims ot society Understandably the 
emphasis is cm the singular transformation, 
tor the better, wiought by the Red 
revolution 

Minority nationalities arc to be found in 
all parts ol China in the nonh-cast the 
north-west, central-south and south-east 
All in all, 55 ot them arc spread over five 
autonomous regions - Innci Mongolia, 


Ningxia Hui, Xinjiang Uygur, Tibet and 
Guangxi Zhuang-ll autonomous pic- 
tcctures and 96 autonomous counties and 
banners An appendix lurnishcs census 
figures as of July I, 1992 there is alsci a 
table showing six broad language families 
(and then components) - Chincsc-Tibclan 
Altaian .South Asian Nandao Indo- 
European and one unidentified' Theie is 
an excellent coloured map showing the 
distiihution ol Chinese nationalities 
including the Han And good photographs 
of ditlerem ethnic groups al woik and 
play in black and while and in coloui 
It IS neither possible nor perhaps 
neccssaiy to sum up a c.itafogue tomes 
ol si.ilistics do not by cletinilion yield 
any iiicMiiiiiglul summary statements A 
small point of iniciesi to this reviewer 
was the scenaiio in pre- and poa-liheiat'cin 
I ihc t 

Pn libiiiilKm 

- Sells in all libetan areas wcie 
overhurclenecl with exorbitant icnis m 
cash or in kind More than 70 per cent 
ol then annual piocceds were taken ovei 
by maiiori.il lords plunging them into 
dire (Hiverty 

Apait from payingcxorbiianf rents serfs 
had to do all kinds of corvee f.ibotii, 
which was called ulag 
Commumc.itions weic pooi in the old 
days with yaks and mules as the chict 
means ol lrans|)c>it Riding horses w is 
leserved loi the inanoiial lords 


- Farmers used cnide implements such as 
iron ploughshatcs, hoes, sickles and rakes 
and wooden tools fpp 206-08) 

Pom UheraUm 

- Under the leadership ol the Communist 
Party, the million serfs overthrew the 
cruel system ol feudal serfdom They 
leceived land, domestic animals, farm 
implements and houses 

- The living standards of thcTibctan people 
have been rising steadily The peasants 
whci lived in nekety sheds and never had 
enough food, have moved into blight and 
spacious houses with glass windows 
Tibetan ofltcials and government 
functionaries .ire incicasing r.ipidly By 
the end ot 1985 there were 51 900 
otiicials .ind goveinment functionaries 
ol Tibetan and cither minority 
nationalities ac ting for 62 perc cni ol the 
total (pp 216 19) 

One hates to note ih.il despite ill tli.it 
liberation h.is biought to the 1 ihcnans 
and by implication alltheothci mtnoiily 
naiionalilics the vast mass ol the people 
still hankerlorthe b.id olcldays Andpinc 
lot then outmoded toimei iiilei who h.is 
dared stake a claim to sonic measure ot 
separate identilv lor his people I h.il the 
Tibetans have been recalciiiam w is h.id 
enough, worse they have so vciv olien 
rebelled against ihcii new he ivcii and 
Beijing s generous masters bringing no 
c'lidolanxiety anclemhairassnicnt iniheii 
wake Ungrateful wretches' 
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SPECIAL ARnCLES 


Related Intellectual Property 
Rights and GATT 

A Theoretical Evaluation 


Sugata Marjit 

This papet prmides a theoitiual discussion on TRITS iiml concludes the jollcminjf 
(a) Uniform jiatent lengths acioss products and countries can he hardls lusnfied even if one ignoies counti) specific 
chiircicteiistic v 

(h) Oranting patent rights for a significant period can eliminate consumers in fworer nations The aigument that ruing 
pric es are going to affec t the pool ’ sevc lels in a des eloping c ounti > i s hai d to sustain simpis hec ause ofti emendous disparity 
in the initial income distiihution 

(c) Local R and 1) deselopmerit should he positis els related to the protection of properts rights Gloha! R and D investments 
mas disperse tossards diseloptng lountiiis give n a stiongcr (latent lass Hosscser puces of phai mac euticeils mas not have 
alls thing to do ssith the sunk < ost of R and /) 


1 

Introduction 

FHi diafl proposal ol Arihiii Dunkt'I 
prepared toi a lonilusivc outcome ol ihc 
I Irupu IV Round i realed quite a stii m the 
developinp world loi the last lew veais 
nuiiicioiis aitulcs statements and speeches 
have been pul loiw itd to support or critic isc 
•he pioposcci diall It i> well known that a 
unique tcaiuie ot the dratt pioiiosal which 
has recentiv been surned by i laipc numbci 
ol (otinlries is Ihc inclusion ot liadc iclated 
aspcHts ot intellectual pio(x.’rtv iitthis or 
I RIPS Coiintiics ligping in leseauli and 
development mainlv the desclopine ones 
aie pcrtuibcd by the tact that intellectual 
pioperty lights III phaiinaceutic als IcmhI and 
othei agi iciiituial productsare going toaltcct 
the pool III these countries Bilalci il 
reuhatoiv piovisions in the Dunkel Dratt 
III the tacc cit any violation ol such rights 
also cast serious doubts as to whelhei the 
GATl IS liHikiiig alter the intciesi ol its 
weaker membcis Apart It vim the debate on 
ntiPS. issues such as giealcr market ac cess 
lui the developing countnes in lei ms III then 
exports to iIk* richei nations hbeialising 
service trade Hade related investment 
measures, etc h.ivc also led to numerous 
discussions in this context 
It IS interc'sling to note Ihvit duinig the 
piotess ot negotiations in the OATT we are 
also cxpci lencing toi maiion ol trading blocs 
such as NAFTA and an ccononncally 
integrated Europe Although the explicit 
objective ol the Dunkel pru|vosal is hade 
creation', some ot the powci lul c ouniries are 
engaging in trade divcisn n As Snap ei al 
(1993) virgue. the ci cation ol NAFT A would 
divert trade away lioni Auslialia and 
dennitelyviolatethe basic piincipleoK JA IT 
In the Loniexi ol Indi.i, super t()l |k>scs a 
similar type til problem Whci’ ncgotiaiions 


were on in a multilateni loium and a 
consensus was emerging, hilatei.il thieais lo 
implement certain spccitic aspects ol the 
negotiation went against the seiy principle 
ol a multilateral lotum such as ihi* (lATl 

I his pa[H‘i IcKUscsontheihcoietic al is .ucs 
relaledio TRIPS Wepiovideqiuicclahoiatc 
discussions on the Iheoretical ralionalc 
behind uniloim patent period p.iienling 
pharniacculicals IRIPS and inteinational 
IcKation ot R and D etc In cloim: so wc iiy 
lo I irmahsc the aigumenis on IRIPS in 
teims ot tradable analytical models, a 
iiadition otten in distress in ihe ongoing 
debate on TRIPS The second section is 
devoted towaids mat We conclude the paper 
in the last sec tion alter somcgcnci al remarks 

11 

TRIPS 

hiMIKI III Al BaCKCiKOINO 

The logical necessity ol disiinguisliing 
intellectual piopeity rights (IPR) liom 
T RIPS shoulcJ he overwhelming given Ihc 
tact that they arc inicrchatigcably used in 
many discussions on the topic IPR gcncr.illv 
lelcrs to p.iicnts on innovations One docs 
not give any geographic dimension to the 
IPR until one is hothcrcc' about Ihc 
inteinalional pieseivatioii ot intellectual 
projierty righis TRIPS is an interesting way 
ol ledelining Ihe scope lor tradilinnal 
commercial policies in the theory ol 
intern..Ilonal trade TariMs quotas or other 
noiMaiill bairicis are used to cncouiagc 
indigenous pioduction ot certain good On 
many occasions goods produced under 
pioiec ed shelter have tailed to meet 
iiuetnational standards However, suppose a 
country, by means ot shclicicd m>irkct c ouid 
ieplic.itc a process or a pniduci in course ot 
time and then lilt its trade bamcr TRIPS will 
disallow this In tact while protecting a 


domestic manuf actuicr, care should be rak *n 
that the tec hnology used locally is not prated 
tiom elsewhere Thus while GATT tnes to 
liberalise trade through systematic phased 
out reductions in pro tectionaiy devices, a 
parallel system ol checks and balances is 
introduced through TRIPS A more piecisc 
analytical argument is as follows 
Consider a situation whcie there is a local 
technology quite outdated by iiucinational 
st.ind.ird denoted by a coiistanl iii.irginal 
costolprcKluctionC , The foreign counterpart 
C IS quite advanced iclaiise to C^ i e 
r «" C, T here is a local lirm and a toreign 
liim IS trying to cxpoit to the local market 
Also suppose liinis arc involved in an 
aggressive pricing gamco hi Bertrand Wrth 
tree trade, itic Intcign lirni gr.ihs the entile 
market eithci bv charging a monopolv price 
or by limit pricing .it a level C, assuming 
ihere is no lapacilv constraint II the local 
government impose* a tanll i such that 
C' (I +1) > C,. the IcKal turn emerges as a 
monopolist in Ihc domestic maiket The 
foreign lirm loses its export income lixal 
industry survives Reducing t. up to a level 
T whcic C (1 + T) = Cj will systematically 
leducc' protiis ol the IcKal firm 
Now suppose C could be imitated Then 
Ihe profit m<irgin ot the local firm would he 
(C‘ (1 + t) - C) instead ot tC (I + 1 ) - C^) 

I he premium ol (C^ C ) is catned through 
violating the patent enjoved by the lonei^ 
turn While the gcner.il piim iple* ot GATT 
target reductions in i TRIPS tries tocliminate 
the premium (C^ - C*) The simple technical 
aigument presented here looks sketchy For 
a mure rigorous ircatmcm ol the above 
framework in the context ot protection 
induced technology transfer, one may refer 
to Kahiraj and Maqii (1992. 1993). 

It IS obvious the ‘si/c’ of the local mariu^ 
should be large enough lor the Inreign lirm 
to lobby tor the cntorcemcniol patentngiibv. 
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As argued alsu by'Subramanian (19*X)), a 
tiuly small open economy would be irrelevant 
for this exercise. Secondly, the country 
should be able to imitate or pirate the 
innovated knowledge and therefore should 
possess the required scientific and 
engineering,^tll. Cmintries such as India 
and Bra/^c|^atisfy tite above preconditions' 
and thj^ftm it was quite natural that they 
cai^'under Super 301. 

Patewt Lj^utk 

The key argument in favour ol granting 
patents is usually cast in terms of the incentive 
patent provides an innovator who has to 
invest a large sum for research and 
development. Fur products/proce.sses which 
are easily imitabic.an innovator runs the risk 
of not being able to appropriate the benefits 
ot his innovation. The public good' 
characteristic oi knowledge juslilies the 
existence of patents. Without patents 
commercially viable creative works might 
not have much incentive to flourish. 
Mansfield (1988) tries to find an answer to 
a question which is very much relevant in 
the context. Do patents really matter for 
innovations? By using the USA data, 
Mansfield (1988) shows that except 
pharmaceuticals and chemicals, patents arc 
not the major source of impetus for 
innovations for most of the industries. 
However, to the extent pharmaceuticals and 
chemicals are needed all over the world, 
innovators’ interests need to be protected by 
effective legal instruments. Piracy of 
computer softwares has become a concent 
tor the US firms, in some of the Asian 
countries, there arc distribution agencies 
which distribute pirated softwares for the 
local firms. Nobody can deny that such 
actions call for a careful review of TRIPS. 

Yet the provision ot a uniform 20 years 
patent period for every product across all 
nations should raise quite a few questions. 
Although theoretical work on optimal patent 
length IS not rare, analytical work is yet to 
be done on optimal patent period in an 
integrated world economy. 

Let us try to formalise this issue in terms 
of a simple aiuilytical framework and evaluate 
the Dunkcl proposal in the light of such a 
structure. Consider a firm which can innovate 
a new process or product and has two markets 
to serve, D and L. The R and D cost inclusive 
of costs incurred to put the innovation to 
commercial use is R. The firm dues face the 
threat of imitation after t^ periods in country 
D and t,^ penods in country L. I„ and t^ are 
small enough to deter innovation without 
any patent protection which provides a 
monopoly right to the firm to sell in both 
markets. and 11^ denote the per period 
monopoly pay>off and competitive pay-off 
once the patent penod is over. Let n be the 
agreed upon patent period in each country. 
It is a rough approximation of the Dunkel 
proposal which suggests the same patent 


length for every trading nation. Therefore, 
for innovation to be viable following must 
be true for the firm. 

2tt (I+S+...5’) + 5"*'(1+5+...) 

2n - R > 0 (I) 

where 5 is the rate of discount and can be 
1 

approximated by I +r where ns the common 
market rate of interest in either country. It 
is beyond doubt that both D and L would 
prefer imitation if they prefer a competitive 
solution to a monopoly. However, the 
problem is that without patents this innovation 
would not actually take place. Let us try to 
have a measure of a ‘loss' each country has 
to bear for the innovation. Let S he the per 
period net consumers’ or users' surplus lost 
during the period (n - !„) or (n.- t^). Then 
the loss can be analytically represented by 


(S'-*' _ S") 
1 - 8 


( 2 ) 


where i = D, L. 


Note that up to this .stage, except us.suming 
t|, # t,, we have not made a distinction 
between a developed and a developing 
country. We also have not used any other 
complications such as varying S across 
regions, different discount rates, etc, etc. Yet 
(2) suggests that 

L„ a , 5 L, for t„ S , a t, (3) 

By adhering to common patent period, the 
system penalises the nation capable of 
imitating the technology earlier than the 
other country. Interestingly (2) can be 
complicated in several ways to bnng out a 
variety of conclusions. We discuss such 
complications one by one. 

(a) Iq and may depend very much on 
the nature of technology, comparative 
advantage related to adoption co.sts, etc. 
Technologies that require substantial 
investment, even for adoption, might nol be 
easily imitated by a less developed country. 
Interpreting the sub.scripts of t naturally, 
t, > t„ captures this ca.se. However, with 
more and more copiable technologies 
emerging in the last decade or so, primarily 
with labour-intensive adoption cost, t^ may 
be considerably lower than t^ implying a 
penalty for being a developing country. 
TRIPS insists on a common patent pericid 
because t, is very low, leading to a .significant 
appropriability problem faced by the 
innovator and provides greater benefit to a 
high labour-cost developed nation. If one 
docs nut indulge into case-by-case studies, 
a flat common patent period can create a lot 
of concern. Such a concern might arise even 
when any discrimination favouring the 
developing world is entirely ignored. 

(b) Location of innovation becomes 
extremely important while determining 
patent period across international borders. 
As (2) suggests the loss function of either 
country does not internalise the pay-off to 
the innovating firm. It is obvious that if the 
innovating firm belongs to country D, the 


initial investment in R and D generates some 
social benefit for the local government. So 
far as the realisation of the surplus is 
concerned, the two countries may charge the 
same tax and thc.'ofore it does not change 
the relative positions of these countries. To 
the extent the initial investment in R and D 
benefits one of the countries, the loss would 
be relatively higher for the other nauon with 
t^ = t, and a common S. 

(c) If the process of imitation can generate 
significant employment in some of the LDCs, 
the surplus lost there would be much higher 
than in the case of a developed country. This 
is a standard argument in favour of allowing 
shorter patent length for the poorer countries. 

(d) liie appropriability problem for the 
innovator can continue even after the 
countries adhere to the same patent period. 
This is related to the actual solution of 
disputes in the court of law. The legal cost 
of pursuing a case might vary, in real terms, 
across countries. With corruption and 
malpractices crippling judiciary systems in 
many poor countnes in the world, foreign 
innovators may still lace the .stiff hurdle in 
executing their patent rights A discount 
factor in this regard might justify cscalaimg 
the patent length. What TRIP.S has sought 
to achieve has been achieved without the 
formal adaptation ol the Dunkel diutt in 
mainland China for the Iasi 10 years or so. 
This has been done by restructuring the 
patent laws and other regulations protecting 
the interest of the foreign firms It is amply 
demonstrated in Q Guiun (1988) who 
convincingly argues that the boomi iig foreign 
invesiments in C'hina is highly coriclalcd 
with the restructuring of Chinese laws lot 
foreign investments. 

Condition (2) presuppo.ses symmetnc loss 
for (he innovating firm ansing out of imitation 
and piracy in either country. The following 
modification of the set up shows that the loss 
incurred by a multinational due to the 
imitation by a firm of a developing country 
may be less compared to when it is imitated 
by another multinational. This ts caused by 
the 'brand-name' effect in the intemation^ 
market. Consider a case where there are two 
multinationals supplying two different 
products A and B in the international market, 
commanding a large chunk of the global 
trade. One of the multinationals is 
contemplating to innovate a product C. 
Incidentally there is a country such as India 
with considerable degree of protection and 
a local firm capable of imitating C. Of course 
the other multinational can also imitate C. 
The innovating multinational must find in 
the other multinational a much more 
threatening competitor than the Indian firm 
since the Indian firm has no reputation in 
the global market and therefore if India's 
market is ‘small' relative to ifte test of the 
world, piracy by the Indian firm might not 
mean tremendous lossof business. However, 
the competing multinational is already an 
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established name in the busitwss. Therefore, 
a similar product produced by the non- 
innovating muhinational can create fierce 
competition in the world market. Hence, 
innovation might be affected by the 
competition between the multinationals and 
not so much by the existence of an Indian 
firm. There are three problems with this 
argument. One, with a high tariff, the 
multinationals were unable to export their 
products to India as much as they would like. 
A cut in the tariff rates, which is also a part 
of the GATT package, would expose the 
Indian market to foreign competition, thus 
creating more concern about piracy within 
India. Second, potentially, the Indian market 
for this product can be very big. Therefore, 
piracy or imitation within India must not be 
Ignored. Third, pirated products can be sold 
to markets where people cannot afford to 
care about brand names and pay higher 
prices for the quality. Consider very poor 
countnes of .sub-Saharan Africa. People there 
would be able to pay much le.ss in general 
because of the low level of income. With 
toreign investment barriers, the innovating 
multinationals cannot take advantage of the 
' low cost' Indian market and enjoy the same 
Therefore, given aehance, thp multinationals 
would insist on such a benefit and would 
like to locate their production in India. It is 
intere.siing to note that in the whole Dunkel 
ussue. the ease ot [khii countries, who have 
neither the technological capacity nor 
linancial resources, has been more or less 
ignored [Maskus 1990). 

TRIPS ANl> PlIAKMAt nmcAUs 

Patenting drugs and entorcing patents on 
pharmaceuticals in a developing or poor 
country have letl to serious disagreements 
between the pioponents of Dunkel proposal 
and the representatives of the 'thud world’. 
Patents, leading to monopolistic conliol and 
escalating drug prices, would affect millions 
in the developing world where people live 
on lowly priced pirated drugs. Such a concern 
has been voiced time and again (see M E C 
Costal 19KK) who points out that Switzerland/ 
Japan did not grant patent protection in the 
pharmaceutical sectors till 1975-77 ), 
RKcntly Thomas (1993) tries to pinpoint 
the fears associated with patenting of 
drugs across international borders, parti¬ 
cularly in the context of the Indian eco¬ 
nomy, and argues why most of them are 
unfounded. 

' We shall tty to focus on some of these 
arguments more analytically so that the 
sphere of debate can be made more precise. 
Let us pick up the most delicate question 
that might arise in this context. It is related 
to paiening drugs and plight of the poor in 
a less developed country. 

One has to be sure why drugs would have 
to be different from any other product while 


analysing the implications of patents on a 
product price and the resulting change in 
welfare for a typical consumer. One way of 
distinction might be to point out that when 
needs arise, one may not refrain from 
consuming a life saving drug, with almost 
nosubstitulc.Dnigsareessemial for survival. 
However, most drugs which are patented are 
not novel; they areimprovements on existing 
drugs. Most of the antibiotics today are 
improvements on previous ones. The single 
largest selling anti-ulcer drug in the world 
today is 2^ntac which is a Glaxo product 
It IS only an improvement on Tagamut which 
was an existing product of a competitor. So 
one can take cither Tagamet or Zantac. One 
IS not under patent; the other is. Consumers 
m most ol the ca.ses have a menu of choices. 

Drugs can also he modelled as a spectrum 
ot products with different vintages, each 
offering utility according to its vintage of 
generation In an economy characterised by 
extremely uneven income distribution, pnee 
repercussions in the upper spectrum ot a 
quality dilferentialed product hardly affects 
people belonging to the lower income classes. 
Ixi me clarify my point by giving a simple 
example Consider an economy, inhabited 
by three classes of people, with the potential 
spending capabilities on medicine given by 
Y,. Yj. and Y, Y, > Y, > Y,. Total number 
of inhabitants is 10. One has Y,, two of them 
have Y, and the rest Y,. Such an example 
captures the unevenness of income 
disinbution. Also consider three types of 
drugs differentiated according to their 
innovation vintage. Drug I is more effective 
than drug 2 which in turn is mure effective 
than drug .3. Drugs 2 and 3 arc out ot the 
tenure of patent protection and are priced 
P, and P^. Although drug I is patented with 
an international price of P,, in India, since the 
drug cannot be patented, its pnee is P|'<P,. 
However. P, > P, > P,. Consider the follow¬ 
ing ranking. Y, > ^, P, > Yj > P^ and 
Pj > Y, > P,. This IS obvious that the richest 
one will go fur drug I. the most updated one. 
Group 2 with two people will go for drug 2 
and (he rest will consume the outdated drug. 
The question is what happens to such a 
pattern of distribution once patent laws are 
strictly enforced within India, raising P] to 
P,. Two cases are possible: case (1) Y, > P, 
> F,; case (2) P, > Y, > F,. In situation (I), 
the richest will go for the ‘best’. In case (2), 
they can no longer pay for the best and fall 
back on the second best. Note that there is 
no change in the pattern of consumption of 
the poorest lot. In fact this is the story not 
only with the pharmaceuticals but also with 
many kinds of goods Due to extreme 
unevenness in income dislnhutton, raising 
prices in the upper extreme of a quality- 
differentiated product spectrum do not in 
general affect the poor. It is also very un¬ 
likely that similardrugs of all vintages enjoy 
patent protection at the same time. 


The theoretical literahire on trade policy 
is almost silent on (he sensitivity of open- 
economic policies to the pattern ot income 
distribution of an economy. A recent paper 
by Maijit and Kahir^ (1993) argues about 
the counter proteclionary impact of a tariff 
in an economy characterise by .skewed 
income distribution. Forcing the rich people 
to buy a costly medicine when the nch 
represents a very small percentage of a huge 
population, does noi violate the notion of 
‘juslHV’ by any standard. The failure of 
econoitoc policies to uplift the poor .so that 
they can enjoy a better quality ul life, must 
be addressed more senously rather than 
passing the bucket on the TRIPS A revealing 
characteristic of Indian pharmaceutical 
industries is evident Irom the following 
excerpt from Thomas (1993): 

Only five per cent of the commonly used 

drugs are under patent, at any point ot ttinc 

Ninety-five per cent ore outside the patents. 
One particularly irntating aspect of the draft 
proposal is the total neglect of consideration 
for the ‘poorest of the poor’m the world. 
Maskus (1990) after caretui analysis 
concludes that apparent rewards irum 
adhering to TRIPS m the forms of greater 
technology transfer, local iiimivation and 
foreign innovation are unlikely (oheenioyed 
by the poorest developing countries 
Retemng to the example given above, one 
can visualise a situation where cntorcing a 
patent in one country might preclude 
consumption by many poor countnes. In our 
example as P, was considerably higher, 
probably no poor Atncan country could buy 
the first generation drug, though the pirated 
drug could he exported from India to Afnca. 
With I^ nsing lo P,, this can no longer he 
done. In this specific example, there are 
products iabelM (2) and (3) which can still 
he consumed in the low income countnes. 
But, given that there is no alternative and 
the technological capacity of poorercountries 
IS ha^ly inadequate to provide a substitute, 
enforcing patents would inflict a significant 
real income loss. 

It is interesting to note that although the 
Dunkel proposal is guided towards countnes 
who have large protected markets and pamper 
pirated products, it may lead to severe 
problems by affecting a large number of 
‘small’ poor economies. Let us attempt a 
simple analytical formalisation of the 
problem. Consider a world with three 
regions - Indo, Alro. and the rest-of-the- 
world (ROW). The multinational coiporation 
IS located in ROW charging a uniform price 
P^ (maybe along with other multinationals 
on a ‘collusive’ basts) on a patented product. 
Indo and Afro do not offer patent protection 
to this product. Indo can pirate the product 
but Afro does not have even the facility to 
pirate the product. With lass of generality, 
let us assume that (he ‘global welfare index' 
IS constituted by the following. 
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X, . q, + \, q, + X,q^ = £1^ (4) 

where q, is the umnunt ol konsumption ot 
the pToUutl in the ith reguin, i = R (ROW). 
I (lnd». A (Aiio) X are the weights The 
dctnai U (bnctiiins in 1 and A are denoted by, 
- P = M, a* - P = q* (5) 

Assume 

re, > (6) 

((» injplics that the market si/c is bigger 
III Indo than in Atio As it is well known 
suth a diflercntc tan be easily attnbuicd to 
income level in each couniry hioin (^) and 
(6) It lollows that 

(a) no multinational will supply this pioduci 
to A as the icvenue Irom A would be 
negative It would be a cast ol .i sleep 
ing patent’ so lar as Atm is concerned 

(b) it supplying to market in Indo does not 
involvesigniticant additional i ost Indo 
yn he a pro!liable outlet as ire, P^) 
P^>0 Lett lo iiscK I e stnci enloae 
nient ot IPR across these countries 
makes (he global wetlarc index looks like 
(with subscnpi I denoting situation I) 

^.q., + Mm+ <7) 

When the Dunkel proposal is not obeyed 
an Indo lirm can sell in Indo and Alio 
Assuming negligible cost ot piodiiciion 
P, < P, can be a solution to the integrated 
market generating q, demand in Indo .ind 
q.> 0 in Atro This leads to > ii . 

The point lo note here is that Ihcie mav 
he several Alto' who would be penalised 
by the TRIPS because giyen lull p.iteni 
pioici non and shutting upot the pioduction 
lacilily in Indo mulitnaiionals may not have 
any incentive to sell their products in such 
|H)or countries Howevei my result might 
hold even il P_^ < re^ piovided the MNCS 
have to sei up separate disti ibution channels 
lot exports and that outweighs the proliis 
One may aigiie why P_^ would have lo he 
the ‘equilibiium price It is beyond doubt 
th.il if one laces an extremely uneven world 
disiiibulion ot income the numbei ol 
customers is lai less important than the price 
each ot them is capable ot paying fMarjit 
and Kabiiai IWI| A inoie carelul analysis 
IS needed in terms ol these studies based on 
sjsecilic product or product groups But the 
tact that 'piracy can keep certain markets 
alive which would be dead otherwise should 
not he Ignored Somehow discussions ot 
such issues are quite larc in this context 
A pcrpcitial misc onception lends lodistort 
the arguments raised in thee ontextol pric ing 
ot pharmaceuticals It is geneially aigued 
that in such an industry R and D costs 
constitute the niaior source ol concern lor 
the busingss and piicing at a high level is 
needed lo covei up the sunk cost ot K and 
D Thcie IS also stgnilicani c ost involved in 
sates ami disinbution ol a drug Drugs have 
to be sold by selling to the dcKtors and 
selling lo the doc lois requiresa cei tain degree 
ol sophistication and certain kind ol 
intormation to be pul acioss to them 


However, it ime goes by the standard prollt 
maximisation argument, pricing should not 
have anything to do with the sunk costs or 
hxed costs (Those costs are diHerently 
treated in the literature on industrial 
organisation Sec Baumol and Willtg I9KI, 
Tirole I9KK etc) What one has to check is 
w hethci there arc enough operational prorus 
Irom selling the drug so that it exceeds such 
c osts 

Following microeconomic example will 
prove my point Consider a situation where 
a drug company is c ontcmplaling lo innovate 
a product 1 he K and D cost is denoted by 
R II Ihcinnuvation turns out to be succcssliil 
It would involve two types ol costs 
distrihution-ium-salcs and production 
Selling up ol a disinbution channel costs a 
lixcci sum F Note that where R is sunk 
I IS hxed It the company does not want 
to sell the prcKluc I tora while it can dismantle 
f But pioduction oi no pioduclion sale oi 
no sale R is sunk anyway Beside F, there 
IS a pei unit cost ot prcNluclion ( It q is 
the quantity to he sold in the maikct 
lollowing IS the piolii maximising exercise 
the hrm is supposed lo solve 

P |S(q) F - c q| - k (8) 

where btq) is the market revumio function 
P IS the preseni v.ilue coel I ic lent lo be appi icd 
to the pci peiKKi operational prolits II 
S > (lands <0 prol it maximisation will 
imply 

V(q) = ( (‘)) 

It q,, solves ihc piobicm the lirm has lo 
check whether, 

P|S(q„)-/ cq„i-R>NlR) (10) 

where N(R) is ihe altcrnaiivc net cainiiigs 
by investing R somewhere else Nole that 
even il R -= 0 the lirni should chouse q 
(vc.iuse It generates the maximum prolits 
III the extent pimcy reduces S(q ) ihiough 
competition the Iiim'’should be concerned 
,ihout maintaining its monopoly position so 
that (10) holds Hut even li R was negligible 
Ilk* lirm would choose to price exactly at 
Ihe same level Allowing a patent presumes 
that il 1 10) docs not hold the liiin will not 
have an incentive lo innovate lo start with 
It R IS a private inloiniation to the lirm and 
not to the authorities granting patents value 
ol R can be easily overstated to deter cn*ry 
MoicovcmI N'(R)ispositivc itgivcsdouhie 
incentive to Ihc lirm to misrcpoit .Since the 
oper.ilional proiil is independent ol R 
intormation .iboutC Stq) etc will not .iliow 
anyone lo inici about R Thcreloic patents 
may be* awarded to someone who might 
ovcnnvotccR Insituaiions whcrconcwould 
make gcHid prolits even with some degree 
ol competition exclusive monopoly light 
Lonleircd through patents would gcnciatc 
unnecessary distortion 

Questions also arise as to the public input’ 
content ot private R and D expenditure In 
a couniry. such as U.SA huge public sum 
IS invested through the NSF and othei 




research organisaliom lo promote bakic 
research Industries also collaborate with 
publicly funded scientilic organisations to 
utilise scientists lor the purpose ol R and 
D Such a network ilirivcs on <tcuve public 
support which can be at lorded by the ncher 
nations to a much greater extent than the 
resource poor developing countnes The 
reported R and D expenses can be thought 
ol in terms oi value added II the 
breakthrough in research is ol a devised 
nature whcic the mam input was available 
Irom a public rcscarc h organisations TRIPS 
would overprotect private intcresls 
Arguments in favour ot patenting such items 
can sii II be made on a dil tercni plain Public' 
lunds lor research is again acountry spccitii 
input Thcielorc, international users ot ihc 
product must bear some part ol the cost 
However, then it takes us beyond the market 
domain oi the argument and puts us right 
in the midst ot a bilateial discouisc What 
we are trying to point out is that the public 
piivale distinction ol R and D cxfk'ndiluic 
IS needed to ascertain the true cost ol a 
piojoct and the required patent length 

I KIPS AND InTIKNAIIONAI I <X AI ION 
Ol R anoD 

Inicinaiiona) hk tiiionol Rand D is a topic 
of icsearch which though ot enoinunis 
potential has tailed lo alluic biilli.int minds 
inihcpiotcssion 1hctc is a vast and growing 
litct,ilure on tiaclc in lechnoioey pioneered 
hv Vernon s (lyhOi classic piece on the 
pioduct cvcic hypothesis and Kingman s 
(Iarticle on notih south icchnologv 
tomslei 1he thcHirclical locus m this kind 
ot u'scaich iniliallv h.is been on mcxlelling 
the piocess by which supctioi technologies 
get obsolete in the high wage north and arc 
eventually iransicrted to ihu low income 
south Krugman s (l'>7<}) paper showed the 
wav one could inlercstmglv model such 
issues (See Dollar 1*786 Mai)ii iy‘J4tora 
gcneial equilibrium approach For micro 
Ihcoictic mcxlelling ot obsolete technology 
liansler sec Maijit (1*188) Rocked (I'WO) 
Kabira) and Marjit (19*)2 1 *)*)'H)) However, 
economists were unhappy about the 
exogenity in the laic oi innovations and 
wanted to model Ihc K and D activity as an 
endogenous item This type ol research 
lociised on the optimal rate ol innovation 
III Ihc noilh with the possibility ol reverse 
cnginec'nng’ by the south whereby the 
advanced technologies wcic adopted by the 
south Notable contributions in this area arc 
at Segesitom, Anant and Dinupoulos( I9*X)). 
Grossman and Hcipman (1*1*12) Romer's 
(I9*l()) work on endogenous technological 
change is bound lo generate its extension!! 
in this field also Theoretical elegance and 
rich analysis are hallmarks of research in this 
area which has had a pnifound influence on 
the profession 
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However, theoretical contributions tn the 
north-south technology transfer have taken 
It tor granted that the innovations must take 
place in the north, probably the reason being 
that they do originate in the north In this 
literature the south always has the role ot 
a follower in the technology raie In a world 
with no restriction on coital flows, uniform 
infrastructural lacilitiet and insiitutional 
environment, innovation can take place 
anywhere in the world Hiat the developed 
countries or ncher nations arc better places 
lor location R and D activities has to be 
justified in terms of an asymmetry' <uross 
the globe As ihe multinationals increasingly 
globalise their production facilities do they 
also dispeise ihcii quests tor newer 
technologies across the world ’ Compara¬ 
tive advaniage in loc.ilion R and D is a 
rather neglected topic m the liieraiurc and 
here as some people believe lies Ihe lolc 

oi mips 

The patent system adopted by a i ouniry 
dircclls itlccts the iiuentives ol a him lo 
locate Its K and D wings in that (ountry ll 
would hi imcicsimg to quoie someone who 
h.is hcvii associJled with ,i multiiialioiial 
ding house ai a very senior level >Ve quiHc 
liom llioniiih (IW^) 

ixl me now diaw on mv own expe i iciiccs 
Most ol the R and D done hv comp lines in 
India hoih (oieign and Indian h.ishctnin 
Ihe naliiic ol iinpoil swhsiiiution mil loi 
discovcting any thing m vc because uc h id 
imtMnticstiiclions indhighlaiills llinkeci 
has a iesc,uch 11 niic Ikic ll woiks onlv on 
Indian piohlcms ll li.is no lekvinec lo 
miciii ilional leseiieh illoil loi I'nilceei 
woildieidc III lake (liaso with winch I have 
some connection now they can nivei loi tie 
a leseiiih ccniic heit .iltliough they know 
that ll has iis idsaniagcs We have i Inge 
nuinhei ol seictllisls well cdiiealcd with 
post doetoial itannng in Ihe tinned St.iles 
who aic willing to conic hick lo India oi 
aic looking III come hack Secondly these 
costs me somelhtng like one iciiih ol the 
cost wine h Ihcv have to he paid m the I Imicd 
Slates Yet nobody can liKati a lescaieh 
outlit hc'ic hci.iusc thete is no pauni pio 
lection It you do rcscaiih heic it is avail 
able lo everybody so there is no exclusivity 
w the loss ol miernaiional R and D 
not being located heic is muic to India th.in 
lo those companies hcc.uisc they i air locate 
It else whei c as Glaxo has done in Smgapoi c 
They can set up an R .ind D lacitily whcie 
the cost may even he slighily more But 
they aie sate Ultimately the loss is to 
India because they get Indian scientists to 
wmk 1(11 them The biggest annual event 
ot the Indian scientists the Indian Science 
Congi ess. Is a ctm veniion whei c politic lans 
address scientists At Ihe end ol Ihe day 
nothing happens nnd they all go back to 
(hen hureaucratu. national lahoiaiorics 
Itiboi atones opciating like government 
dcpaitmenis 


The preceding statement implies that 
imperfect patent protection which denies the 
exclusivity ot an innovation ik the prime 
cause tor not liKating R and D cells within 
a particular national boundary Although it 
IS dilflcult lo sec that only revamping ot 
paten! laws would serve the purpose ol 
making a countiy 'leader' in the global 
R and D race, such an observation dctinitcly 
draws attention lo a signiflcanct issue Even 
if one allows inlrastructure to play a vital 
role in the inicmationalisation of R and D 
lac ilitics, (he appropnability problem gets 
severe once the innovator is exposed to 
immixJiate competilion 

.Some ol these ideas aic sought to be 
cjptuicd in (eims ol the following simple 
iiHxiel ( onsidcra firm which can invest in 
R and L> and locate such a taciliiy either in 
country A or country B Once Ihe innovation 
turns ou! lo be succcsslul it can start 
pioduc ing cilher in country A or in country 
B and supply Ihe world from either source 
We assume that the w ige rate in A is gicatcr 
than in B .ind lahoui is ihc only lactoi ot 
produciion 

fit,) IS the pioduction lunciion if > U, 
/ < 0) Couniiy A has a strong easily 
cnloiceahlc paieni law which guarantees ihe 
monopoly iighi up b> certain period Ihe 
Imn ciijoys - W^L ^ as the surplus lor 
I pc*riods .Hid allei that Ihe cntiie surplus is 
wi|Hdotl bycoinpclilion Ihcictorc itinusi 
be line that 

(/(L^) WJ^)(l-b’’) 

- '- —-1 *->R ill) 

I i> 


wluic b IS Ihc discouni rate and R is (he 
milial R and 0 cost ( ouiiir) H has a weak 
patent system icllicted in i being smallci 
iheic It we just locus on the location ot 
priKluclion .iciiviiy we must consider the 
lollowing 

I he Itrin liKatcs its pioduction in country 
A I ssiiniine indcpcndcnily both aie 
piotitahic veiiiures) il, 

1/(L^) WJJd 5'*")> 

IM1„)-W„l„|(l -S'"’) (12) 

I cl us considci the siitplus 
n{L,)=/(L) WL. i = AB 
itU,) = 0 =» /'-W and (13) 


r < 0 


5 It (1|) 
b L 


< I) 


Let L" ^olve the problem Thcrcloic 
it"(l".W) IS Ihe maximum prolil Fiom 
this It IS easy lo show that 

8 r 

—=!-< 0 (tioiii the envckipe condition) 
8 W 

I 

Hence, 

(14) 

The (12) implies that locatKin H is prctcrabic il, 


1-5 

< 


112 I - 8 


'x«l 


(IS) 


Since > tg, n " > It “ docs not necessanly 
imply that the firm will IcKate Us production 
centre in a low-wage regioiT However let 
us suppose that the inequalit) in (IS) i<, 
reversed lot t^ not u«i dillcrcnt Irom tg and 
Wg fairly low compaied to w^ which induces 
the firm to choose B I-ct us now move one 
step back and Ick us on (he location ot the 
R and D organisation 
Till now we have ditlcrcntiaicd the patent 
laws only in terms ol and ig We also 
assumed (hat after tg, olhci producers can 
perfectly imitate (he knowledge itidcompcie 
Then implicit was Ihe assumpjion that piracy 
could he cl feed vcly checked heloi c (he p<itcni 
pcnodisovei Bycaieiinglothcohservaiions 
made earlier one can iclaic the degree ol 
piraev lo the t<x,ation of R and L) lacilitics 
As argued by Thomas (IWS) a ticm can 
contemplate signitic ant prolit loss by bx aiing 
Its R and D in a region prone lo piiacy I ill 
now it^. It jj arc the pay-oils conceived by 
the innovating firm However locating its 
R and D in a region which is tun cllicieiit 
in controlling piracy during the palcnl-peti kI 
cnioycd by the tirm might nuMii iuithci lo '• 
ol pnilits no mattci where the lirm leu ales 
Its produciion lacilitics AlU'ralion ol (IS) 
suggests that the turn prculuces in b ot an 
amount flL") and sells tn A and B Lei the 
market distrihution ol output he Xg/IL") 
and Xgf(L^’) with + Xg = 1 By locating 
R and D in B whcie piiacv is a piohicm 
Iheltimlosesalractionqol /(I g) Therefore 
Ihc new pay off is 

(i-q)|Xj(i;')+Xg/(i;) ''6» 

I o 

I his of course .issumes that such a pir,ic> 
IS not punished III A also because somehow 
A feels that since the R and P lakes place 
in country B ii is (hen pniblem Imitation 
in Ihc sphere ol production is cunlrolled in 
A It IS obvious that the choice ol Lj, is 
unaftccted by (16) II q = 0 foi R and D 
oiganiscd in couiuiv A the lirni will leu aic 
Its R and D in A and its piiuluciion cenia* 

It, (1-8"*') x;(l-6**') 

in B earning —-->- 

18 I - 8 

(as assumed cailiei) 

In a siiuation where piracy is punished in 
A no matter where R and 1> is located 
separation R and D and pioduciion taciliiy 
icniains (he equilibrium choice loi ihe liriii 
In lhai case. (16) is altered u> (17) 

it t 

lX,/rLg)+(l -q)XgAlg)-%l „f-, 

However, this docs il(ci ihc choice ot Lg 
also 11 i-g IS the new cquilihnum cniplov 
ment. then <l^‘ and n, (I,' i < iig (I") 
The tirm continues lo gam if it locates its 
R and D facility in country A aiul production 
in B This IS borne h) (he tact that the 
maximum profit tunction is a decreasing 
function oi q 
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We have tried to separate the issue of 
patent protection from that of piracy. Piracy 
can co-exist with some written legal patent 
provisions. Even if t^ = t,, q may still be 
positive. Proliferation of knowledge can be 
related either to the sphere of R and D or 
to production or to both. If the Uxration of 
R and D is more sensitive to this appro¬ 
priability problem than the production related 
activities, firms would have a tendency to 
take the advantage of the ‘best* set of patent 
laws to locate their R and D activities and 
spread out production centres all over 
di^nding on factor costs, infrastructure and 
other location specific advantage. 

One cannot leave the exercise without 
mentioning certain observed consequences 
of a revamped patent structure. In a recent 
paper Paulwitz (199.1) discusses the 
implications of changing patent policies in 
the People's Republic of China. In what 
follows ! ba.sically summarise .some ot her 
findings. The Chinese patent system has 
found wide acceptance at home and abroad. 
Patent applications from within the country 
(1988: 4,780 applications) exceed compa¬ 
rable figures in other countries such as India 
(1,033 applications), Mexico (732) or Brazil 
(2,342). Compared to even relatively 
advanced South Korea (5,699). the figure 
of Chinese patent applications is high. In 
view of the fact that the enforcement of the 
Chinese patent system has been in existence 
only for a short time, the number of domestic 
patent applications is very large. The Chinese 
patent office af.su received numerous patent 
applications from abroad relative to the 
developing countries. However, the respon.se 
of the foreign technology donors to the 
Chinese patent system has not been 
significant. Only a few foreign technology 
donors actually apply for a patent. Paulwitz 
(1993) argues that the Chinese patent system 
fs yet to have an impact on the extern of 
transfer of western technologies to China. 

The Chinese experience in the sphere of 
foreign investment and/or preservation of 
intellectual property rights has been quite 
icmarkable relati ve to some of the comparable 
developing economies. A study relating to 
booming foreign investment in China to all 
possible explanatory factors, i e. property 
rights, labour and repatriation clau.ses, low- 
wage. etc, could be a worthwhile effort in 
justifying some of the theoretical arguments 
presented here. The official argument in this 
respect has been to suggest a close link 
between the protection of intellectual 
property rights and foreign investment. This 
is amply evident in Q Guin Ru (1988). 

Ill 

Conduding Remarks 

This paper has been an attempt to evaluate 
some aspects of the GATT proposals related 
to imellectbal propeny rights from a theoretical 
point of view. It dues not gi vc a complete menu 
of all passible theotetical debmes that can be 


associated withdienegotiatedagieement.(AiBO 
see Deaidorf(1992). Helpman (1993),etc.)The 
argumenLs or counter arguments ofTIUI’S lend 
to be quite imprecise because scholars are often 
carried away by their intrinsic beliefs and 
convictions. The job of an analyst is to put the 
debate in its proper place with necessary 
abstraction to highlight the salient features. We 
have tried to follow this path, even though with 
modest success, since th^sation of such ksues 
is a fairly complicated task. Preservation of 
property rights itself is an important issue and 
economics which label protection of {mtpeiiy 
rights a senous offence against egalitarianistn 
cannot do much in terms of inducing long-term 
growth. On the other hand. TRIPS does not 
stand as the scqjtreof kussez-faire, an economic 
slogan hard to sustain by GATT which became 
fighting ground for big economic powers. It 
is true that TRIPS would ultimately deter entry 
of cheap producers from the south. But at the 
same time it can he argued that weak property 
right protection would nut lead to sustained 
technological advantage. The following 
summarises the conclusions from our analysis: 

(a) Unifuim patent lengths across products 
and countries can be hardly justified even if 
one ignores country-specific characteristics. 

(b) Granting patent rights for a significant 
period can eliminate consumers in poorer 
nations. Although the argument that rising 
prices are going to affect ‘the poor' severely 
in a developing country is hard to sustain 
simply because of tremendous disparity in 
income di.stribution. For example, potrr 
consumers cannot buy unpatented first 
generation drugs anyway. Therefore, price 
changes for these goods may not be much 
of a social concern. 

(c) Local R and D development should be 
positively related to the protection of property 
rights. Global R and D investments may 
disperse towards developing countries given 
a stronger patent law. However, prices of 
pharmaceuticals may not have anything to 
do with the sunk cost of R and D. A monopol ist 
would always set price for maximum profits 
no matter what the sunk cost is. Therefore, 
drug producers cannot justify high prices of 
drugs because of high R and D costs. 

(This paper draws in pori from my invited lectures 
ai the Lists, Indian StatisUcal Institute, Calcutta, 
University of Burdwan and at tlie 'Lilienberg' 
Conference hosted by the University of Konstanz. 
I have also benefited from my semi non, at Jadavpur 
University, Universities of Bonn, Osnabruck. 
Innsbruck and Amsterdam. Informal di.scussions 
with Sumit Bandopodhyay. Dieter Bos. Tarun 
Kabiraj, Ronald Jones and Richard Snape were 
extremely helpful. Heated but often inconclusive 
arguments with niy friend Shibaji Baneijee of 
Jstdavpur University need special mention.] 
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Looking tilie Other Way - At 
Western ‘Doublethink’ 

Philippa Tristram 

It takes the accidents of one’s experience to make a westerner see the world, from time to time, through mm-westem 
eyes and hence to challenge some ‘irrefutable, objective verities’. 

Two years in China, three semesters teaching in an American maximum security prison, and membership of an 
’anti-war’ mission to Cambodia at the time of the Tet offensive have influenced the author’s perspective on Tiaruinmen, 
torture and Pol Pot. Without seeking to forget these by ‘looking the other way’, the author believes that an attempt to 
see ourselves as others .see us, by 'looking the other way' from East to West, may also have its value. The point is not 
that our memories are too extensive, but that, on the contrary, they are too limited. 


The Westcrn Meuia 

“1 DON’T want them forgotten.” The 
opening statement of Adolph Ng, the 
narrator in The Redundancy of Courage, 
defines the purpose of his narrative.' Like 
Milan Kundera, though with a difference 
of mode and of perspective, Timothy Mo 
engages fiction in his challenge to political 
amnesii.. His transliterations - Dili/Danu, 
Pietclin/Fakoum (and Faktnlii). Nicolau 
I.A>batu/Joaquim Lohato - arc deliberately 
transparent, indicating both the distance 
between documentary and novel, and their 
connection Butsocflectivehas ‘toigeUing' 
been that many of the book’s reviewers and 
most readers did not and do ntU recognise 
Chose names in any form Words (and 
Silences) arc more effective than weapons 
In the early bouis of the nuilan invasion, 
Ng remarks that Mabbclcy. a .sympathetic 
Australian jouinalist, “was as valuable to 
Fakoum now as three tanks or a jet-fighter, 
maybe more valuable” (11; where a biwk 
has been specified in a footnote, page 
references to that text are thereafter given 
in brackets). In consequence, Mabbeley is 
killed and then incinerated - “they wouldn’t 
trust us with this task” - by a malats officer 
in pcr.son. As Nglatcr insists: “It’s worth 
repeating; if it doesn’t get on to TV in the 
west, it hasn't happened” (91), It is an 
additional irony that, precisely because the 
story Ng tells was not reported in the western 
media, the impact of Timothy Mo’s 
disturbing novel has been blunted. 

In the early 70s, as East Timor prepared. 
for independence from the Portuguese, 
fighting between its various factions and the 
2,000 deaths that then resulted, had been 
reportedinthewestempress But Indonesia’$ 
occupation of that country in December 1975 
was presented by western governments 
sympathetic to Suharto as an “intervention”, 
justified “in the name of the crusade against 
International Communism” (12) by the 
ascendancy of Marxist Fretilin. The sub-text 
-America’s use of the Ombai-Wetar strait 
for deep-sea submarine passage, Australia’s 
intere.st in East Timor’s off-shore oil and 
Britain’s trading lihks with Indonesia- 
insured that Indonesia’s actions would be 


’’more or less” condoned, as one US State 
Department spokesman openly admitted.^ 
In private, the British ambassador in Jakarta 
was more explicit: “it is in Britain’s interest 
that Indonesia should absorb the territory as 
soon and as unobtrusively as pas.sible."' I 
first became aware of the murderous 
consequences of Suhaito’s ascent to power 
in Indonesia, where at least 6,00,000 
"communists, socialists, liberals" were 
slaughtered, and of the genocide of 2,00,(X)0 
m Ea.st Timor, 29 per cent of its population,* 
when teaching in Bei)ing in 1982-83. The 
Chinese press is no one’s model, but at 
lca.st one comes to ii armed with disbelief, 
and those figures arc taken from a recent 
western .source. The fact remains that a 
simple alteration of geographical position 
can introduce one to a ncw.s-map which is 
instructive in its diflerence. 

At tunes of international crisis this new 
perspective, by itscll, is an enrichment since 
It enables one to regard events from different 
points of view This became particularly 
evident in 1990-91, when I was teaching in 
Beijing for a further year IDespite the fact 
that China’s media are government 
controlled, it is possible for all who 
understand English to keep themselves 
informed there through a variety of channels 
who.se counterparts are unavailable in 
London or New York During the Gulf War, 
official reports, by themselves, would not have 
been sufficient; they were characteristically 
short on both analysis and facts although, 
so far as they went, they were objective. But 
these could be supplemented by the BBC 
World Service (naturally bia.sed. but factual 
and analytic), the Voice of America 
(simplifying), and an English news service 
from Gorbachev’s USSR (dispassionate and 
informative). One had no direct access to the 
various Arab perspectives, but at least one 
was not committed to a .single viewpoint. A 
few months later, when the coup occurred 
in Russia, the Chinese media did not report 
it for two days, but one could gather plenty 
of information from those other sources. 
Moreover, Chinese colleagues called at 
frequent intervals to share phonecalls received 
from the diaspora in a range of different 
countries. Distrust of one's national press 


has its advantages, and in a land which lacks 
the right, defined in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights (Article 19), “to seek, receive 
and impart information and ideas through 
any media and regardless of frontiers”, it can 
sometimes be easier to exercise that right 
than in countries which proclaim it. 

On my return to England in September 
1991. it seemed again that much of the wot Id 
had fallen silent. A wealth of information 
was available, but adjusted to western 
interests in many sen.ses. Selection by itself 
has consequences. For example, it is very 
difficult to gather here, in England, mere 
than an occasional glancing reference to 
Na/arbaev, who is surely one of the most 
significant leaders to emerge beyond the 
cold war. Allusions to him were more 
frequent while his support for perestroika 
wa.s crucial and a large .section of the .Soviet 
Union’s nuclear arsenal was known to be 
in Kazakhstan. But now that the Union no 
longer threatens us, and Nazarbaev, as his 
country’s first elected president, has banned 
all nuclear testing in Kazakhstan and 
convened its defence industry to middle 
engineering, press intelligence ot the vast 
temtories of the former I kSSR has dwindled 
to an awareness of those of its republics that 
impinge on Europe - unless, that is, 
catastrophe supervenes. Kazakhstan is 
uni ikely to be much reported while it nuinages 
to revitalise its defunct economy and its 
extraordinary ethnic mix of SO peoples 
sustains a peaceful coexuslence A news 
preference for disa.sier is not only bound to 
foster an impression that the non-western 
woridis mostly in acondition of near-terminai 
collapse; it also means that voices to which 
the west should be attending go unheard. If 
Nazarbaev can hold together a nation in 
which his own Kazakh people now form a 
minority, declaring that its multi-ethnic 
nature “is not only our main and, perhaps, 
most unique possession, but also our faith, 
our hope and our support”,' the west should 
be listening when he affirms. "Ethnic 
problems cannot be resolved by the use of 
force. Such methods have always and 
everywhere led only to an escalation of the 
conflict, to more bloodshed and the mass 
violation of human rights” (147). 
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Where non-western i,ountnes4trc rcp«>rted, 
prevailing attitudes can cause distortions ot 
another kind Just as North American 
toumalists wnting in China in the early KOs 
Ic imed to temper the enthusiasms that wcic 
. • mnaged at the time ot Nixon's visit, so 
western reporters since 1989 have accepted 
that censure is the order oi the day While 
C'hina receives quite extensive coverage it 
IS mostly in the context ot violated human 
rights, either m relation to Hong Kong or 
America s most tavoured nation status 
This means not only that misiniorniation is 
distnbuted when it confirms an image ot 
repression althoughiiis despite recent KBC 
assertions to the contrary, the World .Service 
has not been jammed continuously in China 
since 1989 Chiiu docs not supfiort Pol Pol 
and has not done so tor ai least the last 10 
years, Hong Kong did request dcmociacy 
wcllbetoie 1981 TibctaiuhiidrcnctinihiHisc 
to he educated in their national language 
and larrd Macanney s embassy did not tail 
because he refused to kow-tow in 1791 as 
the Emperor declared it was simply that 
China had no need ot Riitish giMxls More 
importantly, however highly signilicant 
developments do nut receive the treatment 
they deserve Since 1989 China’s economic 
revolution has accelerated and hci s is now 
at 12 pci cent-20 per cent testimates diticr) 
the tasieM growing eronomy in the woild 
atatimcol inieinational lecession Ei onomic 
giowth in itsell has improved some human 
rights lor hundreds ot millions ol Chinese 
(though not lor all by any means) It also 
lollows that it this success continues the 
economic centre ol the world will shift to 
Asia But until recently this implic<ition 
escaped most western loumalisis whoeilher 
mentioned China s economic growth in order 
to leprove cx-demonsliatois lor pursuing 
money or dismissed it under diMim-ladcn 
headlines Boom Heads lor Bust 
ll IS ot couise inevitable that every 
nation s media however tree' will be 
mouldcHl to a n<itional per s|icc ii ve by a vaneiy 
ol pressures intenialional alliances shilts 
in foreign policy economic inieiesis tlw 
biases ol edilois and owncis the prejudices 
andiiiieresisottheiraudicnie But when this 
un.ivnidahle bias gix's unchecked by extei nal 
viewpoints lor which in house debate 
howevei lively is no subsiilutc - it may 
easily develop intoapervasi VCandullim.iiely 
misleading cast ot mind One would like to 
thinkth<it withthecoldwai’sencl alteinativc 
vtewpoints would become more readily 
accessible but the piobahilitics aic that we 
will he mcrcasingly limtted to a stngle western 
view There is m> ‘Chinese World Service' 
Ol ViHce of Afnta' quite probably tlie 
USSR transmitter to whic h one could listen 
m Asia m 1991, is the one that the BBC has 
taken over I assume in return tor hard 
currency As Ngugi icmaiks in his aptly 
titled bcHik ol essays, Mownc' //re Cen/rr 
Tixlav the USA and the west m general 
control neatly all the news to and from ilu 


third wot Id”* One might add the second 
world and indeed the first when that meant 
Japan They hear us hut we do not hear them 

The danger that alter the cold war. 
antagonism and polarity will simply be 
transplanted to a ddlerent soil is incicased 
by this lop sidedness When in the summer 
of 1991 the nations assembled lor the 
Human Rights Summit at Vienna the press 
piovided a wealth ot evidence that the 
iiansplant has taken root For example, on 
June 14 1991 The lmlei>etideiu (a paper 
whic h genuinely tried to live up to its name) 
earned two headlines countcrfxised on the 
same page Asians Challenge Western 
Ideals and C'linton Wants UN to Take on 
Tyrranical Rulers' The Asian argument is 
spelt oui simply in bold type- eastern 
nations insist economic development should 
come beloie human nghls such as I'eedom 
ol spccc h - although the text below reveals 
that the Bangkok declaration gave cxfual 
status notprioruy to economic change It 
IS lurthci aigucd (>n an inner pige along 
lines adopted by Martin Lipset in the cold 
war cia, that voting doc. not mean starving 
and that pour nations need noi forgo human 
rights to prospei One might lellect that in 
India dcsptiedcmiKracy many inillinnsgo 
unhoused and arc inadequately ted in itsell 
a denial ol economic and stxial lights 
stipulaieclintheUNCovenant f urthermoie 
the Chinese coveiiiment position iliat 
economic lelorm must precede political 
relorm would seem lobe home out by ('lima s 
me leasing piospcrity when comfiarcd with 
the economy ol the old Soviet Union 
I ollowing the resuhsot the Dccemhei 19*11 
elections in Russia some loiirnalists have 
pciloimed a remarkable volte l.ice on this 
point norarguingthalChinachosethcbeticr 
path 

Na/arbaev secs Oorbachev s failure to 
ad)usi lo the pnm.icy ol economic rcloini 
as having endangered the pioccss ol 
demociatisation advocated in Tht 
hule/HnthlU duiiny. the Vienna Summit by 
leading directly to the attempted coup 
Democratic changes directed only at the 
political spliurt .ind altering little in tlie 
ecomimic base ptoved to he less stable than 
we had thought Ihis was the weak point 
at which the organisers ol the ‘state of emer¬ 
gency delivered (heir mam blow' (ill) 
But unlike N.i/aib.icv's. the language ot 
riu IntIfiH-nJtni is the language ol conflict 
rathui than dialogue The Clinton admtnt- 
siration is gearing up tor confrontation with 
some ot the most tyrannical nations' - it is 
not surprising that an Asian declaration 
presented lo the summit should be 
condemned without a hcanng by its cditonal 
of June IS 1991 The wnicr simply asserts 
that Asian countries in asking us “to bear 
in mind the significance ot national and 
regional particularities and various 
historical, cultural and religious back- 
giounds' '. merely intend to “ehip away” 
the UN dixlaralion lo which they "pay hp- 


scrvicc” “In other words, cxiunntcs with a 
tradition ot torture and oppiexsinn should 
be left to get on with it" 

Having “won the cold war", as 
presspersons and politicians often express 
It. the US has seirod the moral high ground 
In their search tor a 'new world order’. Bush 
and Clinton have both resumed Carter’s 
puisuit ot a human rights agenda where 
Reagan inicirupted it One main testation ot 
this Second American Crusade is a 
prestigious publication Commm Know- 
Itdiie launched by the OUP and the 
University ol lexas m the Spiing ol I9*>2 
Its primal v aim ‘to leassoi late intellectual 
communities divided by the cold war", is 
admirable So too is iis attempt to address 
freshly the problems piesentcd by a new 
woildordcr The Winter issue ol 1992’even 
suggests that the lessons ol the cold war have 
been ma&tcicd when Tobin Siehcrs 
demonstrates pci suasi vely (he ways in which 
a cold war rheloiic mv<idc*d even the ciitical 
discourse that opposed it (60 90) But the 
rest ot that issue untoitunately suggests that 
cold wai rhetone has simply been rcboin 
America's claim lo moral le.idcrship is 
nevei seriously questioned by (he 
(ontribiilors to (hat Wintci issue For 
example Richaid Rorty hopes that a 
piogiessivist Amciica may comtnua to 
set an example oi incleasing tolerance and 
increasing I quality (IIOi ( onserselv Ik* 
caiicaiures (hose wnicis who have 
clemohslied Americ a sc laim to he exemplary 
presenting that gnat humanist F^oam 
Chomsky asawntcrdetctinincdio get nd 
ol humanism (ISO 11) Ivcn moie 
disturbing is a Symposium modestly tilled 
Beyond Ro\i A Revalu iiion ol the 
Kc'valu.ilion ol All Values which attempts 
to establish a shaicd basis lor ethics with 
pailictilai application to human imhis Heic 
again the American idea ’ is ceniiestago lor 
Andrew Delbanco onitssuisival mu> still 
depend the late ot (he woild (17) He 
wonders pertinently whcthcrthcdcmonisabic 
metaphor ol the cold war will be replaced 
by some equally dangcious alteinativc but 
It has alre.idy become apparent in Sissela 
Bnk's Scare h lor a Sharif Ethics ’ that this 
idea' has already generated a whole 
pantheon ot demons tn the name ot 
DemiKracy and Human Rights (12-29) 
Highly emotive events like Tiananmen 
repellent actions (particularly physical 
tortuic), and execrated figures such as Pol 
Pot (now commimly linked with Hitler and 
Aniin) become her moral touchstones in the 
search loi a minimalist ethics which might 
transcend “cultural boundanes” This new 
mythology is not only drawn from highly 
seiccti vecxamples tn the non-western world, 
but IS also placed heyiund debate All cultures, 
she assumes, will identity such touchsmnes 
as “egregious departures” Imm “ideals”, thus 
enabling the west to respond to 'cnes for 
help” from the oppiesscd Charaetcnsticoliy, 
she does nut seem to notice that the moral 
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colounng ot her examples has in each case 
been supplied by the western media 
Unhappily, hei epigraph Irum Julien 
Benda-Alone uede aura etr pm/uemeni 
le \iecle tie I'otKanisaiton de^ hame\ 
/w/di^ues - lould too easily bcuimc an 
epitaph upon the west beyond the cold war 
Moial sensitivities, even those ot the most 
scrupulous and humane amongst us. arc 
necessarily iniluenied by our media Ccnain 
events aie drawn to our attention, others 
played down or totally ignored Some years 
alter the malais invasion Adolph Ng 
describes their linal victory, achieved by 
words “an extended press contcrencc on a 
grand scale” 

They intended lo make ,i prophecy that would 
be sell lullilling in its entirety Ky saying 
thewai wasover thetuiitoiypacified they 
would make it so II all the piess lepoits 
chimed the same note ai the same tunc it 
would be a biave and stubborn tool who 
would go against them What they had in 
comuH>ii would become iirelulable oh|ccli\c 
VI illy Ihc stock III tiadc ol general 
knowliilgc loi till educ.itcd and intciestcd 
(lew enough in all loiiscicncc) ot the 
ilicliopoliscs ol tin west 

Hie wisicin (ouiiialisis invited to that 
confeiciict h.ise been caielullv selected hv 
the maUu\ but Ne dots noi piescni them 
.IS unpi UK ipicd or stupid the sc'iiior Amci lean 
panic tilarly IS in OK guy But hispiohiiig 
has Its limits in the end he trusts the 
evidence prosentecliohim andhisconclti 
lonsaa-lhosehiscditorcxpects Thesii<cess 
ol the luaUin is Ihc in.ttlci ol liction the 
success ol Ihc Imlone.ians .1 mallei ol lact 
It takes the accidc'iits ol one s cxpeiience 
(.It least in mv c.isc) 10 make one see the 
woild Itoin lime to time undei non western 
eyes and hence ttr ch illengc some ol those 
II lel ut.iblc ob)et 11 ve vent it"> 1 wo ycai s 
in C'hina thice semesters teaching in an 
Ameitcan maximum security pnson and 
mcmbeiship ol .in anti-wai' mission to 
Cambodia at the time ot Ihc Tel ollcnsivc 
have inllucnccci my peispcctive on 
Tiananmen torture and Pol Pol Without 
seeking lo 'torge " these by ‘Icxiking the 
othei way”, the alieinative danger signalled 
in my title, I believe that an attempt to sec 
ourselves as others see us by ‘Ituiking the 
other way" trom east lo west may also have 
Us value My point's not that out memories 
are ttx> extensive, that on the contrary, they 
are too limited 

China anu Tiananmi n 

Before discussing the first ot those three 
paiticulardemons - Tiananmen, torture and 
Pol Pol - It might be valuable to ask why 
the west is often suspected by non-westem 
countries of using its advocacy ol human 
rights as a means ot subvening the 
governments elsewhere that it dislikes in 
this context it may well be significant that, 
on those all too rare occasions when a 
particular text is cited in the we.st as a basis 


tor Its allegations, it is almost invanably the 
Helsinki Final Act of 1975 Since this was 
a product ot the Conlerencc im Security and 
Co-operation in Europe, it excluded South 
and Central Amenca, Australasia. Alrica 
(with the exception ol Morocco), and Asia 
(apart from those countries then included in 
the USSR) As a icsult, it was declared by 
the parlicipams to have no status as an 
international treaty It has assumed the 
loicground in the west, as Bok explains, 
because it "broke new ground”, not ‘in 
elevating human rights to state rights” (this 
had already happened in the European 
Convention ot 195) whose signatories all 
camcliom western Europe), but in providing 
a legal basis tor human rights activism, 
citi/en resistance, andiniernational pressure, 
all contributing to the ovci throw ol cast 
European regimes HI 1989' (14-15) One 
may teel that those regimes were belter 
gone and still leUcct th.it the tears ot non 
western nations have some substance 
The Helsinki Final Act does rcici ilscll 
spccitically lo the Universal Dcilaiation ol 
Human Rights ol 1948 Because the first 
draft ollh.ttadmirnhlcd(Kuiiient was supplied 
by Britain it was initially conceived in the 
dominant Anglo-American tradition ot 
wcsiein philosophic thought Ihe first 21 
aiticics .ilicady described in the leiords of 
ihe( ominissionas political and civil rights 
aie mcognised in tfiat tradition as those that 
tcUibedefinedas univcTsal' Thoscihattollow 
dcs« ribed as economic and six lal nghls 
areiiot inonsivei conccptslikc 'community 
.i'hI duty introduced in Article 29 while 
essciHi il to nations whose economic situation 
IS not secure and whose strength lies in an 
eniph.isis upon community - arc unaccep 
table in a tradition where human rights arc 
nccessaiily individual and do not depend 
upon reciprocal duties In conscctueiice lire 
original Deilaiaiion was subsccjucntly 
divided into separ.ilc covenants I he attempt 
HI those two later covenants lo iranstorm 
the Universal Declaiation into positive law 
was seen by M.iunce Cranston in ihe cold 
war era as chipping it away by the 
intrcKluction ol nuiny qualiticalions ‘The 
limitations arcsoextensive that they ihreaten 
to lake aw.iy with one hand what is offered 
with the olhei ’ * He did not remark that sue h 
limiiaiioiis were even iiwrc con spicuous in 
the earlier European Convention ot 195) 
There, all but two articles, and parts ol two 
others which are heavily qualified in any 
case, can be suspended “ n time ot war or 
other public emergency threatening the life 
ot the nation” I Article 15) It was this 
limitation ol basic Irccdoms in war-time 
Bnlain, as well as Soviet totalitananism. that 
Orwell addressed in 1984 
Before condemning China out of hand tor 
the tragedy ot 1989 (which was prccaled 
by seven weeks of restiaint and several days 
of unanned intervention), we might consider 
(he following qualtfkalions in the European 
Convention 


(Right to freedmi ttf peatelid awenihh) 
This oiticic shall not prevent the iinpositioii 
ot lawful lesti ictions on the exci cise of these 
rights by membcis ol Ihc armed loices. ol 
the police or ol the administMtinn ot the 
Stale (Article I In) 

(Right to lift ) Deprivation ol lilc shall not 
be icgaided as inflicted when it results 
liom the use ol torcc whn h is no moie than 
absolutely neccssaiy in action lawfully 
taken loi the puipose ot quelling a not or 
insuncction (Aiiulc 2iic) 

Faced with China s public tMiicrgency",'^ 
those western countries that maintain a torcc 
of not police, pioperly equipped and (laincd 
in crowd control, would not have w.iited 
until June They would suicly have 
intervened in mid April immediately the 
demonstrations proved disruptive with 
minimal nsk to lile or none whatever That 
summer a pro-democracy demonsiralion in 
Hung Kong was dispersed within two houis 
ot the first sign ot trouble One cannot claim 
categorically that the Chinese government 
had no such force at its disposal, but it seems 
highly probable that they did not in comm m 
with most ( ommunist countries .ind many 
pool ones in 1989 It so the escalation Iiom 
unarmed triHips lothosccquipped torcombal 
may well have bc'cii iinavciidabte In that 
case It IS certainly [Kissible to argue tha the 
government s action tell within the limits 
spec if led in (he European C onvention 'One 
can think ol many actions by friendly' 
governments which have been lustilied in 
the west on giouiKfs like these Yeltsin s 
crack down in Octobei 199) is a case in 
point But while since 1989 mention ot 
China in the western media has invaiiably 
been accompanied by an allusion to tte 
“Tiananmen Missacre mention ol 
Indonesia has not been linked with the Dili 
massacreofEastTimoiesein l‘)9l Ccrtainly 
lar fewer lives were lost in Dili - perliaps 
200 - wheic the Bcipng death toll is now 
estimated in the west .IS 7(X) I (KX) but when 
proportioned lo each city s population or the 
number ot dcnionsiraiors on its siieets the 
airoc ity in Dili lar outstrips the slaughtci in 
Beijing Moreover the Dili demonstratois 
received no warning, ot Icred mr piovocaiion, 
and were system.iiicaily killed tltose in 
Beijing received repeated warnings the 
Chinese military did not use force until 
attacked and the subsequent slaughter, 
though appalling, dues not appear to have 
been systematic, but defensive random and 
sometimes accidental While the west 
condemns some such .ictions while justifying 
or simply ignoring others non-western 
countries have ample reason to conclude 
that we exercise a double standard, 
determined by political cxpcxlience 
In 1990-91 I discussed 'the events ol 
1989” with a numbei ol colleagues in China 
All but one expressed their sympathy with 
the students, all but one deplored the sacrifice 
ot litconJunc4 Convciscly.manyexpressed 
their fears at what might have happened it 
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the demonstrations had continued and led 
to a collapse of central government (as the 
western press had been predicting that they 
.would). China’s brief experiment with 
piiiridisi democracy collapsed within months 
01 rur first national elections, held in 1912. 
Until 1949 the country was tom apart, first 
by warlords, then by civil war and the 
Japanese invasion. Thedisasters caused under 
Communism by the Cultural Revolution - 
once hailed (and not in China only) as the 
greatest experiment in democracy the world 
had ever known-are les.v than 20 years 
behind. Those of us who live in peaceful 
places, where populations can be adequately 
fed, find it difficult to comprehend the choice 
of evils which those in poorer countries 
sometimes face. 

'Die promotion of “economic and social" 
rights over those described as “political and 
civil” does to some extent reflect a cultural 
difference. In Chinese philosophy, according 
to A CGraham, “interest has always centred 
in human needs”; in consequence, 
philosophers “have seldom shown much 
concern for truths which serve no obviously 
useful purpose”.'" In this respect, they are 
not dissimilar to Bentham who consi^red 
that talk of human rights was “nonsense on 
stilts" and a diversion from positive law, 
which alone can effect real change. The 
western arguments which separate civil and 
political rights (as those that alone can be 
considered universal) from social and 
economic rights (on the grounds that these 
belong to a “different logical category”) do 
not make much sense in Chinese tradition. 
For reasons which Graham thinks may be 
connected with their uninflected language, 
the Chinese have little respect for thinkers 
in logical categories, “seeing them as triflers 
with unimportant questions and gross 
simplifiers of important ones" (SS). One 
mig^t add that, to a nation which has struggled 
for centuries to keep its huge population 
adequately fed. the logical distinction by 
which the right to liberty of .speech or 
movement is “real” (because somainc can 
lake it from you), where the right to iood 
is not (because someone gives it to you), 
must inevitably seem a shade perverse. 
Cultural difference cannot be separated 
simply from economic situation. In poorer 
countries, including China, where the 
siarvalton of many is never far away, the 
priority given tocconomic and social chan^ 
makes obvious sense, irrespective of cultural 
difference. For until that situation is 
stabilised, a state of “public emergency 
threatening the life of the nation” is semi¬ 
permanent. 

It was surely insensitive to claim, as 
Cranston did in the cold war era, that the 
sympathy of developing countries to welfare 
legislation, “with its emphasis on material 
satisfaction”, was simply dismi.ssible as a 
form of greed: “All the brave new talk about 
men having a right to a decent .standard of 
living and so forth was u.seful to repre¬ 


sentatives of ptior countries trying to 
squeeze economic aid out of rich 
ones" (76). It was equally perverse of him 
to argue that the introduction of economic 
and .social rights into the Universal 
Declaration was dictated purely by political 
expedience, as the means by which 
Communist members could retake the moral 
high ground: “Some of the states which have 
been guilty of the grossest violations of civil 
and political rights have a respectable record 
in the matter of welfare legislation” (77). It 
IS even more disturbing to find his 
phraseology paralleled by reporters on the 
Vienna Summit in 1993: “In other words, 
countries with a tradition of torture and 
oppression should be let) to get on with it." 
On the .same occasion, Charles Krauthammer 
even revived Cranston's choleric objection 
to “holidays with pay” in The Wasiungton 
Post. The animosity that was formerly 
directed against the Soviet Union has simply 
been transferred la C!hina. This is not the 
expression ol a new world older, but of the 
old one. 

It is of course expedient for some non- 
westem nation (Indonesia as well as China) 
to focus attention on economic and social 
rights. It is equally expedient for the west 
to promote political and civil rights. Western 
nations have had their industrial revolution. 
Throughout that process, and op the basis 
of their consequent prosperity; civil and 
political nghts have been fought tor and 
more or less secured (though infringements, 
as I will argue shortly, arc much more frequent 
than we commonly admit). Social and 
economic nghts ate another matter, ftir the 
western record there is less secure. It is 
arguable that the US and Britain did and do 
transgress, at least in some particular, every 
one of the social and economic nghts included 
in the original UN declaration (this is not 
to say that other countries do not, though 
relative indigence may make (heir 
infnngements more excusable). These nghts, 
moreover, might seem to commit us to a 
socialist regime, an argument employed by 
the present British government for opting 
out of (he social chapter in the Maastncht 
Treaty. But the must threatening aspect of 
social and economic rights lies, for the west, 
in a further implication: if all men have a 
right to “adequate food, clothing and 
housing" (Article 9), whose duty is it to 
provide these and to whom? It is no accident 
that Langland, six centuries ago, should 
have connected his claim that food and shelter 
were man's basic rights with the more 
difficult questions, “Who is my neighbour? 
And in what circumstances is it my duty to 
provide for him?” I am not arguing that we 
should therefore throw no stones, but rather 
that we should be less selective in our targets, 
and aim at them with more'precision. Until 
the west does both, it is inevitable that non- 
western nations should assume that “all the 
brave new talk” about human rights is 
disingenuous. 


Totmpffi AND TOE WgSTEaN RGroRo . 

The west might well extend its targets by 
reassessing its own performance hi precise 
relation to the covenants which it has signed, 
considering not only our vulnerability in the 
area of economic and social rights, but ev«i 
of tho.se that are political and civil where 
we consider that our record is secure. In this 
connection, the issue of torture has a 
particular relevance: it is regarded with 
justified abhorrence in the west, but the 
assumption is pervasive (hat its practice is 
confined to other countries. One of the two 
articles" .subject to no limitation in the 
European Convention states (hat “no one 
shall be subjected to torture or to inhuman 
nr degrading treatment or punishment” 
(Article 3). The wording is virtual ly identical 
with that of the UN Universal I)cclaratiun 
(Article 5) and the Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights (Article 7), although the last 
includes subjection to medical or scientific 
experiment without consent. The UN 
Declaration again.st Torture (197.5) defines 
what IS meant by the word “torture" much 
more closely in its first Article: 

Torture means any act by which severe pain 
or suffering, whether physical or mcnul, is 
• intentionally inflicted by or at the instigation 
of a public official on a pcison fur such 
purposes as obtaining fiom him oi a third 
person inlurmation or c(>nlcs.sKin, punishing 
him foi an act he has commuted, or 
intimidating him oi olhei persons Torture 
constitutes an aggi a vaied and deliberate form 
of cruel, inhuman treatment oi puncshincnl 

F.vcn if one forgets quite recent history 
overseas, post-dating the Universal Declara¬ 
tion - Britain in Kenya. France in Algena, the 
US in Vietnam, to name some of the more 
conspicuous examples - it is surely difficult 
to claim, in terms of those definitions, that 
the western record is spotless when at home. 

Contraventions of Article 3 in the Eurujiean 
Convention are, for example, no ranty in 
Britain. Conditions in our jails are frequently 
declared to be degrading; beatings to extract 
confessions are regularly documented. While 
such ca.ses are at least investigated when 
they become a matter of public concern, they 
are never presented to the public as violations 
of basic human rights. When it comes to 
severe mental suffering, the field is wide. 
One cannot teach for three semesters in a 
western prison without wondering at what 
point mental suffering assumes the 
“aggravated and deliberate form” that 
qualifies as torture. In his account of detention 
by Kenyalta." N^gi lists numerous forms 
of mental torture which include: denial of 
news or books, bestial food, segregation and 
solitary confinement, untreated illness and 
the “forcible seizure of one’s freedom for 
an indefinite period whose termination is 
entirely dependent upon .someoneetse” (100). 
All these were commonplace allegations at 
that time among the American prisoners I 
was teaching. Ngugi’s third charge, solitary 
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ciinrinement, wok certainly a frequent form 
of punishment. His flllth. defined within 
quotation marks, is a fit description of the 
indeterminate sentence. For this reason, the 
Commission tor Criminal Justice in Britain 
rcctunmcnded recently that the convicted 
should always be given a definite date for 
their release. Furthermore, my American 
studem-inmates would have included another 
form of mental torture that Ngugi does not 
mention and I have never heard in China 
cither - the unrelenting fear that one might, 
at any time, he murdered; “I do not want 
mi one here to knife or stab me. The name 
of the game in Green Haven is survival”, 
one student wrote, when describing the care 
with which he walked along u urrndor on 
an “ordinary” day. His fears were not 
unjustified; two prisoners were killed in the 
course of those semesters. Inmates believed 
that ethnic violence was deliberately 
precipitated by “correctional officers” to 
distract attention fnim thcmsci ves as possible 
targets The corieclionul officers did not 
deny if “Why not?” as one American officer 
remarked to me. 

ft has always .seemed lo me irrational lo 
ai gue that torture is universally unacceptable 
while capital punishment is open lo debate. 
As Ng remarks. "No late is worse than 
death." Moreover, lo live under a sentence 
ot execution surely falls within the definition 
of loriurc offered by the UN Declaration of 
I97.S.'' When asked lo reach a decision on 
such ca.sc.s in Jamaica, the British Privy 
f'ouncil recently concluded that delays in 
currying oul ilie death sentence contravened 
the wording ol the Jamaican Constitulion 
(wording which coincides with tliai of the 
European Convention, the Universal 
EJeclaration and the I >N Covenant); “In any 
ca.se in which execution was lo take place 
more than five years aftci sentence there 
would be strong grounds for believing that 
the delay constituted inhuman oi degrading 
punishment or other treatment” in two 
particular cases brought to their attention, 
where delays had mounted to 14 years, the 
death warrant had been read and the prisoners 
removed to the death cell on three wca-sions; 
"The statement of those bare tacts was 
sufficient to bring home to the mind of any 
person of normal sensitivity and compa.ssion 
the .agony of mind that they must have 
suffered” (546). Oi>r African-American 
friend of mine, Alton Poret, spent more than 
16 years on death row in the State of Georgia, 
and on eight occasions faced his date of 
execution. Even today, when executions in 
(he US have accelerated, delays exceed a 
five-year span in many cases. Moreover, 
such events have a profound effect on other 
prisoners, “For he whtr lives more lives than 
une/More deaths than one must die.” In 
1977, on the day of Gary Gilmore's execution 
in Utah, which he requested rather than face 
further delays, the silent tension in Green 
Haven tpade palpable the truth of Wilde's 
description ot an execution in “The Ballad 


of Reading Gaol”. The US is not taken to 
task by western nations tor its retention of 
the death penalty, although the UN Covenant 
on Political and Civil Rights clearly exfxxts 
the member nations lo move towards the 
abolition of capital pumshmcni. not loextcnd 
its operation as Amenca has done in recent 
years.*' Funhermorc. the decision by the 
American Supreme Court, in the summer of 
1989 .10 allow Ihc extension of the death 
penalty to minors aged 16-18, is a patent 
violation of Article 6v in the Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights; “Sentence of death 
shall not be impo.scd for crimes committed 
by persons below eighteen years of age.”"’ 

■Hie number ol people executed every 
year in China, where the list of capital 
offences is extensive, far exceeds the number 
killed in the crack-down on the Beijing 
dcmonstration.s. The west, for obvious 
reasons, dixss not object. Moreover, it does 
not encourage China to develop non-lelhal 
methods of crowd control, although the 
presence ol Icihal weapons in and aniund 
Tiananmen on ihc second anniversary 
(June 4) suggested to me that China had not 
done so. I nsleiid. Ihc wc.st rc.scrvc.s its prute.sts 
tor those Tiananmen demonstrators still in 
pn.son. Many ol these - (hough not. I believe, 
the students - were convicted of offences 
like assault, thclt and arson which would be 
punishable in any western country. One 
man’s "criminal” is another’s “freedom 
fighter", in Britain, the IRA or Loyalist 
oficndcr is a ease in point. Most of the men 
I taught in Green Haven described themselves 
.IS '’political” prisoners. In some instances, 
particularly that of the fnend mentioned 
above, I thought (hat the description was 
justified. He had been convicted ol raping 
a white wtiman.” 

It IS highly probable that torture, in a 
physical lorm. is much more common in 
Chinese than we.siem gaols. The history of 
torture in China until 1949 is quite horrfic 
and lU practice was certainly revived during 
the Cultural Revolution.'* In the present, it 
IS a virtual certainty that these abuses arc 
much le.ss ollcn monitored from inside than 
ours are. not lca.st because theirs is a poorer 
country containing a fifth of the world's 
population. It IS also more than likely that 
authorities may Imk the other way; our own 
experience suggests they often do. But when 
wc.stem leaders undertake lo keep “the 
spcKlight trained on the darker comers ot 
abuse”, their moral indignation would have 
more force if that light were focused with 
rather mure precision and .sometimes trained 
upon our own dark comets. 

Nixon and Poi POt 

Selective amnesia and “doublethink" ore 
not confined to Communist countries, as 
western attitudes both lo Tiananmen and to 
torture indicate. But our rewritten version 
of Cambodia’s tragic history since 1970 
places my third example in aciass of itsown. 
In the days immediately following Nixon’s 


death on 22 April 22.1994, this astonishing 
feat of “douhletbtnfc” was repieatedly 
demonstrated. Almost no mention «/as made 
in the English media of that president’s 
greatest crime - the bombing of Cambodia. 
On the contrary, although his actions at 
home were often censured, those abroad 
were repeatedly applauded. In the Sunday 
runes, an expert on international relations 
even claimed that the cancer of Watergate 
“never affected Nixon's handling of foreign 
policy”. I could find no mention there or in 
the Ohsfrverofhis “handling” of Cambodia. 
ITie Independent allotted to it. in all, three 
column inches,includingTariq All's verdict; 
"I regard him basically as a war criminar'. 
Even lho.se who did not agree withTanq Ali 
may have paused to wonder how an action 
so describe can be expunged 

The most obvious cxplan.ition lies in 
McCrystal's comment, also in that Sunday’s 
Independent: "In violation of his country's 
constitution and international law, [Nixon| 
launched a secret war again.st Cambodia 
which ended with the establishment of a 
brutal, closed. Cammunisi siKiety and ihc 
ma.s.sacre ol (wo million Cambodians.” H 
Pol Pot’s regime did indeed “massacre two 
million Cambodiaas” as (he media repeatedly 
allege, then Nixon’s killings not only pate 
(to extinction in McCrystal’s sentence), but 
seem almo.st ju.stified in retrospect. But if 
(hat figure is a gniss inflation, then the 
eradication of Nixon' scrime is a direct effect, 
intentional or nol. ol its adoption. 

Estimates containcHl in two reliable source s, 
whose bias’(if any) would lead them lo 
support .such allegations, confirm that a figure 
of 2m IS much Uui high.*'* Tlie first is the 
Report of (he Finnish Inquiry Commission, 
1982. The purpo.se ol the Commission "to 
study as objectively as possible what really 
happened in Kampuchea in the 1970s” (5). 
Il was us.sistcd by five research group.s at 
four universities. I ts conclusions were largely 
based on western information or on evidence 
collected when visiting Cambodia in 1982 
under Ihc auspices of the surrogate 
Vietnamese government. The second source 
IS Mcng-Try Ea's article on ‘Recent 
Population Trends in Kampuchea', written 
in the west and publi.shcd in The Cambodian 
Agony, 1987.*' Ea was a member of the 
National As.sembly in Phnom Penh from 
1972-73 when Lon Nol was in power, and 
has since become a professional demo¬ 
grapher. Neither of the.se sources can he 
thought to favour the Khmer Rouge. Both 
declare that “ludicrous” figures lor 1975-78 
have been advanced toi propaganda 
purposes. The figure of 2m. for example, 
was announced by the Vietnamese in 1977, 
to prepare the way for their invasion in 1978. 

The uncertainties which surround 
Cambodia's fate from 1975-78 do not in any 
case extend to the preceding period. When 
I visited Cambodia in 1968, .some months 
before Nixon’s election as president of the 
US. its fflode.st prosperity as an independent 
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Datum wav reflected in a steady population 
iiititaw Hv fcluMDg did and playing the 
gieat pt>wt rs oil against each other Sihanouk 
had hilhci to sustained Cainhodia's neutrality 
agai ist (onsidcrahle cvteinai prcssuie Rut 
wiihi'i weeks ol his iKiupation ot the White 
House Nixon stepped up America’s secret 
bombings ol Cambodian bordei aieas, 
although the Pans Peace talks weic already 
iiiidei w.i> On Match ih 1970. the 
Cambodian prime minister, lam Nol deposc'd 
the prince with America’s support and took 
his place as head of st iic Six weeks later 
with tiu obstacle ol Sihanouk removed 
Nixon - wiihoiitconsuIimgCongrcssoi lam 
Nol who iniiiall) piotesied Cambodia s 
neutialils decided to go loi broke’ with 
the entile package It is generally accepted 
that in ihe following ihiee yeats mote than 
“x.tKKMHt tons ol bombs were dropped on 
Cambodia particulaily its limited arable 
aicMs 2.‘'() tKKItons - SO per. ent moietlian 
all. onv cmtumal c xplosts es di opiK'd on Japan 
tlwiit Cambodia s si/e) in second world 
wai fell in IW) consecutive days between 
the tormal .igntiig ol Ihe Pans Peace 
Auieeincnt on lanuaiy 27 197t .ind the 
cessation ol bombine on August 14 in 
.iccoid.iiue with congiessional prohibition 
One c.in only conclude that Nixon whose 
<iclions in 1970 h.id led to the emeigence 
ol the Khmer Rouge as the ma|or loicc ol 
nation.iliesisiancc wasdc'teimineci to insure 
III 1971 that then antic ipated sictoiy would 
be meielv Pyiihic 

Allowine lot a lalling biitn late .ind i 
m.issne exodus ol lelugees Pa puts the 
death loll from all c.mses (me luding naluial 
ones) at 2 <ni lioni 1970 7K He cstiiii,iies 
that i Ini ot those cle.iths occcured Irom 
I970-7S thepciuHtolNixon swat (i.tKKXK) 
as a illicit icsiill ot war I fXXXX) as an 
induc*cl lesult due lo poor iisiiigcnndilions 
and iii.ulectuate health l.icililics’ 04 n S) 
the reniainingb lX),(XX)tepresentItienoiinal 
di.itlitite The I'K i|uolcs similar tiguies, 
ini biding ‘linitcd Slates estimates Itom 
biXl.tXX) 7(X)(XXr (91 1127) 

In addition to loss ol life C.imbodia s 
economy had bevn dec istaled ’' Accending 
lo the 11C bi'lween 19h9 70 and 1971-74 
me production (C'ambodia s staple lixid) 
tell tiom 18 I4(XX)meiiic tons to 7,b2.(XX). 
mai/c Itom I S7.(XX) to /eio lubbei Irom 
S?,(XX)io 12<XX) Allthescwciethcccnmtiv’s 
traditional cxpoit items but even by 1971 
export eainings loveied only 11 |K;t cc'nt ol 
imiKiits Alter the saturation bombing in that 
yeai and the subsi'quent withdrawal ot 
Arneiican aid. the situation worsened and 
the biilh latc Ingan its stevp decline, paitly 
due lo amenoii hoea c .lused bv malnutrition 
CaniNidia’s small industrial base IukI been 
heavily damaged of l.4(X) nee mills, only 
ItXJweie in operation m 1974 thccountry’s 
single phosphate and single pa|H'i null had 
liecn totally destroyed Only 2S pei cent ol 
domcstii animals still suivivod 40|x*i cent 
ol ro.ids wcie ‘ entirely unlit lor use", a thud 


ot the country’s bndgex had been blown up 
In 1975, when Phnom Penh tell to the Khmer 
Rouge, the economy had clfcctiyely 
collapsed and the country faced a famine 

The late ot French coilahoralors in 1945 
suggests the type ol treatment that the 
lemaming inhabitants ol Phnom Penh could 
expect when the Khmer Rouge entered the 
city on April 17. 1975 Their ideology was 
morcoyer Maoist and even in China- 
which was nol at war - their counterparts, 
the young Red Guards, had alicady taken 
thousands ol liyesiniheCulturalReyolution 
I'urthcimorc the peasant nsings ot the later 
6()s had been suppicssed with particular 
brutality by I^m Nol and most Khmer Rouge 
soldiers were pc isants Fai puts the death toll 
Ironi all causes at I m lor the period ot then 
legimelrom 1975-78 He stales that “more 
than I OO.tXX) mdiyiduals were killed by 
violent means" (14, n 9) Since normal 
moitaliiy would have claimed al least 

4 (X),(XX) lives in tfaise lour ycais s (XkOOO 
I urlher de.iths wcic due to “famine epidemics 
andpcKirwoikconditions” ” IheMC,while 
showing how a lotal of I m deaths could bc‘ 
.urived.ii suggests a lower tigui col 7,(X) (XX) 

I hoy .ilso state that realistic cstimaies ol 
die numher ol people who ctied as victims 
ol execution langt between 75 000 

1 50,0(X)’’(5I) and quote inn 29 an estimate 
ol 70 (KX) I (X),(XK) givim by Kuit l.insson, 
DNICLl’s special leprcscniative in 
Cambodia, 19X0-81 

Assigning responsihilily for those olhc*r 
diMths from tamme and disease (2 {X),(XK) 

5 (H) (XX)) di'fiends on one s an.ilysis ol the 
silualion The toicccl ev.ic'u.ilton ot thec iiies 
seems mihei.iseot Phnom Penh at least 
to have been unnecessarily brutal hut 
whether the policy ilscll was vicious is 
another m.illei Chomsky argues that it sav ed 
maiiv lives since icservcsotloixl, particul<irlv 
in Phnom Penh wcie virtually exhausted 
while AmiTican soutces had ihcmscivcs 
declared in June 1975 that famine would 
claim a million lives m the coming yen 
alone 1 he FIC while noting that the Khmei 
Rouge evacuation opened new aicas tor 
cultiv.inon and that ‘ iny goveinmeni 
whatsoevei would have been forced lo 
make painliil cuts lo slave oll.taminc” (14) 
suggests that the policy was pnmanly adopted 
tor reasons ot ideology and security to 
intensify conliol One might add that an 
absence ol compaiahle control is seen by Ea 
as a majoi factor in the devastating famine, 
costing 5,00,000 lurthcr lives, which 
tollow^tlic Vietmimcscinvasion remaining 
food supplies were plundeied and peasants 
abandoned agricultural work The great 
maiority ol western commentators have 
however Ircatcdthe KhmerKougccvacuation 
as purely punitive No separate figure is 
given cilhei by Ea or the FIC lor deaths 
resulting from the fighting (dating hack to 
1975) which preceded ihe full-scale 
V lel n.imesc invasion though the number must 
have been considerable Finally, since 


Cambodia’s economy had been destroyed 
dunng Nixon's war. and much ot Us arable 
land had been deliberalely devastated on a 
long-term basts, u ecrnis entirely reasonable 
lo argue that the major responsibility tor 
deaths resulting from famine and disease 
must lie with Nixon 
It IS surely nghi lo condemn Pol Pot’s 
regime tor all those deaths ol which it can 
lastly be convicted An average ot the three 
estimates given lot deliberate deaths is jusi 
below 1,00,(K)0 In itself, this is appalling 
But It bears no lelation to McCrysial's claim 
that the Khmer Rouge “massacred two 
million Cambodians’’ Mureovei, the hguie 
ol l.(X).(X)0 does nol compare with the 
6,(X),()00 deaths which Amencan sources 
themselves agree were a diral lesult ol 
Nixon s.avar Even it one adds deaths 
indirectly caused to those that were diiect, 
and holds the Khmei Rouge responsible tor 
<i//deaths Irom 1975-78 (which is surely lai 
Irom |usi), Nixon’s death loll still cxccc'ds 
theirs by I,OO.tXX) (La) or 41X),(X)0 (FIC) 
While the wcstein mcdia coiitinue toatt.it h 
inflated estimates to the Khmer Rouge 
legimc one tan easily imdcistand why Pol 
Pot is commonly i<mked wilh Hiller while 
Nixon haiely gets ,i mention Hut ii is li > > 
easy lo .ii c ount lot media .ulheienc e to such 
estimates It c ould be argued even on l.ie 
basis ol the liguies given thai Pol Pot’s 
notonetv is in any i asc justly e.irned bul 
this docs not explain whs othei such le iders 
have nol been si mi lari v pioinoti'd I or 
cxampli in 19SI .m Amnesty liitcin.itional 
Report included a chajiicr on Mass killings 
in Indonesia (1965 to 19ri6) ,ind K.impiii hea 
(1975 to 1979) ' Amnesty suics that both 

‘governments decided lo tiansloim the 
political map within then countiies through 
the physical liquidation ot the opposition 
rhey attach an estimate ot' <it least I (X) 000 
vntims ’(oFAilPot aconseivalivecsiiinale’ 
ol 5 (X) (X)0 to Suharto (a liguie whii h does 
nol include the later genocide ol 2,(K).(X)0 
in Last 'limor lollowing the Indonesian 
mv.isiiin) Yet while western allusions to 
( ambexJia oi Pol Pot arc invaiiabty linked 
to winds like massacre’ (with more 
juslitication than is the case ot Tiananmen), 
such asscKiations arc as I have said, all loo 
uncommon with Indonesia and Suharto 
In Ihe case of Nixon they are virtually 
unknown, as media response to his death so 
clearly demonstrated It may well be, as 
Thomas Nagel aigucd, that most leaders (Of 
western democracies at least) are held to be 
“morally encapsulated in their roles", a 
situation which he did not favour’* Bul 
Nixon's war was a violation ot his lole and 
quite ill(;gal, although it took a later and tar 
milder violation, Watergate, to puncture his 
“moral encapsulation” it as difficult to 
account tor the survival of his presidency 
>n 1970, and even harder to explain why 
Watergate should still be regarcled by the 
press as his majorenme In the days lollowing 
Nixon’s aeath. many commented that 
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jirtirnalisis had given hHti haish treatment 
III iho CiiM? of Clamhodia they have, on the 
^iiiiirdry. been cxtiaordinaiily kind liy 
priimoiing Pol Pot’snoioiiety while devoting 
,,,1 much attention to the White House tapes, 
(lev have cffiMivcl) expunged almost all 
iiicniion of Nixon's majoi ciimc But why 
ih(. modiu should have responded iii that 
w i\ assisted hy ' the herd ol independent 
iniiuls" IS suiely a question all wesieiners 
must tiv to aiiswei 

Ux)K.iN(i Am AO 

sime the Wall caiiu down in lOKO the 
VI. si has arrived in libcialcd lountnes 
|v(.iimg Its gifts ol demociac) and the Iree 
iniiKet Neither ol these in their piesem 
idini .It least is a giiaiaiitee in iisill ol 
1 liman lights In its interventions in the non 
Mvsiern woild western deinocraty on the 
unii.iiy has sometimes appealed to lustilv 
Hi II violation Cainhoiiia s late is om 

I iiiiple In Biitain demon ivy tioes not 

V II gtuii iniec the ink ol ihe maiiuitv this 
hi led sOMic ol our politiclaiis to ad\oc.iti 
iiu>('oitional tepiesem ilion In Italy 

II ipoition.il iepieseiit.ilioti giiarinteid Ihe 
I ol .uoiiiipiaiidappiienilvinipiegnabk 

ih iiihv lot inon than Id ve.ils llio has 
' ii .(line ol then |miIiIii laiis lo .tdvocau the 
It' lish modi I 

I veil those vlio lie eoiiMileed dial ihe 
,1 moll ol die liee niaikel w ill evciiluallv 
I'll III i veivoiie III II Hums wliieh .iilopl il 
no' dein thUeiommiK .iiul sim.il nehts 
bien iiiipaiieil woildwide in the eartv 
esoliisiinplemeni iiioii Moieovei soni 
I as! 01 list (le’i ts would seem luleail iw iv 
I II ileiiioi Me\ not 'iiwaiils il lit nun 
I hineoiii'lMes asl'iciieSatie Itie dm el II 
i eral ol Ainiusiv point''il oiii at die lime 
I Ihe Vienna Suininil i*ii* iin as qiioied In 
hullixiiilfIII) Ihe iiiiposiiion ol tin ii 
i ms bv ihal dangennis duo the IVll- .ind 
^ Ol Id Bank i w liu h iiiipostlioii in Use II 
ii'iis to viol,lie Ailit le I i and ii ol du 

V lal and Lionomie ('ovenanli has led lo 
' lessive aels which iiaiisgicss the f'lvil 
JilPiilitieaK ovenant f/oveinmentshavc 

1 'situeiuiethen eeonimiiesinoitlei lopav 
K kthen debts and they use1'Mtelonni>ose 
isii views ■ Here at home the Maasiiiehi 
healy, whte'h Ihe British govcinnieni has 
tiiiillv ranlied, alloids cleat evidence Ihil 
'Ainomie developnieni lakes picccdeme 
"'ll democrat vniourownthinking Anyone 
has pel sisted in the alteni|it lo pcneii .tie 
ilii Irt'aty's langu.ige dentil bed these days 
"I Biussels as ‘obscuianto’, has ic.ison lo 
'siee with Margare‘1 1 hatchet (howevci 
'livi om erting this may be) that the 
h'voinincm is prepared to sign away the 
‘•‘miitraiic lights ol Us electorate without 
'ke mandate ol u ictciendum. in Us puisuit 
"I I'cononitc giowih '' It docs not seem that 
llx, west has all the answeis 
All nations, in east and west alike, 
'^(ountur dillieully Irotn lime to time in 
“hverving both the UN Covenants 


simultaneously yet both aie equally 
important II ts heartening that even those 
countries described as among the most 
oppiessive include many civil and political 
ngtils both in then cimstituiions and in 
commonly agiecd charters ol human lights 
The Chinese Constitution ol l‘)7^, while 
adinillcdly sliotl on individual rights and 
long on individual dtilies does guaiatuee 
rights (among othcis) to Irecdom ol speech 
piess assembly to piivacv and oxempiioii 
lioin arbtiiaty .inest Ihe Alriciin Chattel 
ol Human and I’eopic s Rights .idopted m 
19X1 cnunuMales a laigc luinihit ol iivil 
uid (Hililic.il lights in I Pol Its early aitieles 
AithcUniieilN.Uiims culiuialandceonomie 
ditleiences tai liomcuiiailingtheelelinuiim 
ol those lights de'seiibiel as human' has 
ledioiheiresteiision wliaievciilielimii.ilions 
intioduce'd in an atiempi to make Us articles 
binding tn pr.iclical leims as positive law 
Although a iiumtx'i ol aitiiles .m iie i.i in 
the two lalci tuvcMiants llie only oinicsion 
liom the oiigin.i' ileelaration iimeeins 
lopyiighi idistineilYwesii-riipieiH.tup.ition 
while m.uivnew .irtielesaieaddeelandolliers 
clevedoped In msisimg oh the piiniaev ol 
tivil and poiuie.il rigliis .i> lundaniiiii.il 
ovei lliiise ihai aieeeonomii and sihi.iI (and 
he lie e tundameiUal lo the developiiig 
woild) It migtit i.itliei appear ilia' tiie 
aelvoi.ites ol eselusion have Nen western 
It IS he.ii temn" lliai iht-CliiUori .idminisli.ilioii 
vlioiiiel li.ive .lb iiiiloneii that ilistinelioii 
whiihpii V i.kil'll till Bush and ke.ic.ineia 
ml le isi bt cause Ihe west has nine h to leaiii 
Ill'll' liie iMsisii iiei ol non wesiein ii iiions 
on lumiiitinilv Keeo)’miions like lliesc 
which iimu II '111 elilleient compass puiiit. 
.iiiiliepii siMii imaxini.ilistethics will surely 
.III mine III adv am c Ihe. iiiseol luiniaii i hts 
thill .iccusatuiii ai.el loiintei accusation 
I’iceisely bec.iusi tli.iii tiise is so iinpu't.ini 
It must not bi imisciiptiel .is i pawn ni ihe 
b.ilil' loi politieal .idvantaue i ondueted by 
gov'ii 'neius in i.ist ,mil wi‘si alike 
N.i/aibai'v believes that a conciiii loi 
hisioiv IS the best guai.imee lli.ii suchli.igu 
mistaki swill not be ic'iie.ited .mil new h.ilieds 
t.ike the pi ice ol old ones He is eqiialiv 
le'solulc in his lelusal to engage in 
.ittimoniinis e'Xehaiices Ills quest lot the 
iium.in being within the giotip or olliie is 
IKisistent liiendship'ISbettvi than ‘nilei 
cilime rel.Uit'iis a toimid.ible le.ulei we'.iis 
ouimodeil g.ilosi es a bittet public eiicmv 
has pi IV ate griel s Wlieii v isitmg' heTi unian 
Libiaiy in Kansas ( iiy he asked his hosts 
why ilu-y honouied a pteside n who had 
diopped u'l aiomie homh upon e iv ili.ins (K4) 
Hemonologies dillci But ba/arhaev is 
willing to ace'cpl Ins hosts' reply that a 
teirihicaci is part ol history ami lh.it 1 riim.in 
had also done much toi his nation At home 
in Ka/akhsijii he le'liiscs to engage in w itch 
hunts 

loday all coininumsts au' asked lo lepeiit 
asahetd soli speak Apix'alsdiesometimes 
made to u:st party members It is as it wc 


have a new Kind e>l “enemy of the people " 
Whai I an I say about tin*' Cewicion itiH*s 
not dll any gixtd BcsicJes, how can wc blami 
millions ot communists who lielie'vcd in Ihe 
ide ilsol lustKCandlived by those pnneipliv' 
No om evci stops to think whai might have 
hapiicned to all ol ns to out histniy it il had 
not heeii lot this lu .ilthy enic iluii ^ould ma 
tic tnoken ellht'i 1)'^ I'n bt U ,i piiigi. oi ,iny 
lithe I haisli tii.ils II It h.ivt not hien loi 
milhons ol sill h pi opli in th. p iiiv it is luii'l 
to say when ptol.innil leloinis woiiKI li.\\e 
begun (19) 

Il was predoimn.iiilly sueh p opk liom 
wiihni not ihosi wuhoiii wto lited Ihi 
IkSSR .ind casle'iii I iiio|ie Iron, oppiessms 
Ihev iioiwe(asBokassumes) leioniplisheil 
.1 kiigelv iveaecliil levoliitioii ■ ooti iiv mall 
the west s pieilietioiis diniii;' the eolii wai 
Ihe ease mav well prove so in ( lini. 

< iiventli.il come\l Ihe west nuehl L'S 
generous w iththc advice it give .tin ouiitrie 
which aie euitemlv devisiiu' new polnn il 
systems N.iiionsniide'i Ihepiesen' s]'.>t)i'’lit 
do not III .in\ ease i oiUi si thi light lo vole 
as sueh I inlet C umimmism ihe Chiifse 
toiex.miplc haveaiway possessed the vote 
but flections held meieh lo i.itily pailv 
nominees have h.ul litdc nie'aning even w lien 
a choue ol i ineliel.ites is olleud lliis 
silii.ition IS .ilieadv cli.iiu’ini' .Ine both lo 
picssnies liom below am! gi.ivlnil 
in)plemeii(.ilioi; lioni .ihove allliougli I'lc 
piiieess IS not wtllioiil '(s p.iiaeloxes sim. 
aehoiie ul eandiil.iics botht omiinimsi ami 
DeiiuKMt may be .idviie.ile*d bv tile Baity 
ind lesistee! bv Deinoi '.its I'l the I'k'etoi ite 
Such eounliies liowi’vei i in le.isonahit 
atgiu tint It Is (hell piiiOL'.i(ive loest.iblisli 
(hen own piioiiiii" to ileiermiiie ihe p.iet 
ot e h.mge .ind lo e lioose Ihe loi in ih.ii (hi it 
denioei.il V will l.ikv All peoples have ihe 
Il 'hi to selt-deieiimnalioii By vimieol that 
right they freely de'ieiimm ihv'i (volUual 
slaius ami tiivh pursue then eenni'inie 
sill I il ami etiltiiial vlevi lopiiient tins 
piiiuipk IS iiivoki d at lliebeginnm'’ ol both 
the UN (iiyemmis It is moieovei unlike iv 
that we'siein modi b will tx- ellcilne in 
m niy situations sine e il p.miesaie eoniiiied 
up (1 nihili) they lie ipl lo lelket old 
.ini.igonisms rathe i ihin neve diieelions 
China like the Sinnitimon hiseonsidei 
.tbk e'xpcnenec ol llie dangeis menlioiieel 
by N.i/aib.iey wimh .uiaeh to iIk altempl 
to cieute new tiaditions artilicially and 
imioeluee tliem in all spheres ol liic t C) 
He geie's on to ek seiiln' llie lilt'd ol such 
divisions m the ease of polilieal p.iiiiev 
Intimesolhaisliconliontationwesom. tunes 
lost sight ol wh.it wc have iii eomniim is 
human beings foo olten in political 
lighting III the heat ol oui ambitions 'ke 
lose Ibis natuial sense lU human unilv mil 
thou by deateelo isionsihioughsotieiyand 
geiieiate tonliimtation What kind of 
consolidation can we hin>e loi it even mom 
daily atfdiis wc illow polities to divide us 
into democrats patty bosses libcials and 
tonsetvative's’ (b^i 
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When African countries, whose arbitrary 
borders were imposed by European coloni^ 
powers, are committed by the IMF to a 
pluralist system, they are prone to fracture 
along linguistic lines. In Kazakhstan, this is 
a further danger. 

Democracy without political pluralism is 
not impossible. In China’s troubled years of 
civil war, Chang Chunmai,^" an advocate of 
democracy and an opponent of totalitarianism 
in any form, conceded that a democratic 
government might be less efficient than a 
dictatorial one. He suggested (hat a 
compromise might lie in a concentration of 
power, like the coalition formed in wartime 
Britain - where, one might add, the 
consensus politics of post-war years 
conserved many social and economic rights 
that were lost when Thatcher came to power. 
Fang Lizhi himself proposes a similar 
solution for the present, arguing that, if the 
National People's Congress became truly 
representative and accountable to its 
constituents, “we wouldn’t need lo change 
our political .structure, or abandon Party 
leadership, or leave the Socialist road.’’" 
Chinese students argue for a wide variety of 
political systems, including that of Nazi 
Germany, as models. But, contrary to the 
image offered in the west, many of those who 
demonstrated in 1989 did and do believe in 
Deng Xiaoping and his reforms; Li Peng is 
regarded as the future “fall-guy”. Their 
movement was char.acteri.sed by the hopeful 
belief that the former communist guarantees 
of basic needs and ec|ual distribution should 
be compatible with tlie new free market. As 
Nazarbaev remarks; “I think that many 
troubles we have already experienced and 
arc continuing to expenence are due to our 
vague understanding of what wc have, what 
we need to take with us, and what we need 
to discard” (69). Like Kazakhstan. China 
needs time to work th.at out. 

The October Revolution, as Nazarbaev 
notes, “had an enonnous impact on the 
capitalist world, primarily by compelling 
cupitali.sm to look after the interests of the 
workers and to move tov/ards democratising 
.social relations” (66). (Communist regimes 
onginally set in place many more structures 
to insure democratic 'devolution, in the 
workplace and in government alike. These 
were then disabled, both in China and the 
USSR, by what Nazarbaev describes as “the 
administrative command system". But a 
legacy remained: the evidence, still visible 
in those institutions, of th« distance between 
professed ideal and practice. Kazakhstan is 
privatising, but it coimes naturally to 
Nazarbaev to assume that “the employees 
will take over ownership "(113) and to state 
(hat “what's most impo[i.ant in any industiy 
IS the people” (56). The ira dition of democratic 
devolution is also why China's students, in 
1989, demanded to be heard. This is an 
aspect of the past (hat one hopes those 
countries will keep and not discard. The 
.signs arc that they will; C hina and Kazakhstan 


alike have found a place for co-operatives 
in the restructuring of their economies. 

Bertrand Russell began his Reith Lectures 
of 1948-49 by proposing a fundamental 
question: “How can wc combine the degree 
of individual initiative which is necessary 
to progress with thedegreeof social cohesion 
necessary for survival?”” In his final lecture, 
looking forward to a period of world 
government, he wrote; 

The method of securing as much as possible 
of both these aims is devotuium. The world 
government must leave national govern¬ 
ments free in everything not involved in the 
prevention of war; national ^vemments, in 
their turn, must leave as much scope as 
possible to local authorities... A large indusuy 
should have a large measure of self- 
government (107-108). 

One lest of a live democracy - a democracy 
that would safeguard human rights - i.s the 
extent to which individuals feel they have 
a real say, when government and 
management alike arc not regarded as “they”, 
m opposition to “us” or “me". It is not a test 
that most western countries would at prc.sent 
pass with flying colours. As the British 
foreign mini.stcr has remarked, the current 
tendency in Britain and the US to register 
a protest vote implies a loss of faith in our 
political system, it is just possible that the 
non-western world, given a chance, may 
find their own solutions to our problems and 
revitalise our democratic faith. Ultimately. 
It was perc.s(roika which liberated Italy, by 
ending thecold war that bolstered its regime. 

In the absence of a better pnnciple, as 
Russell remarks, “it is the external enemy 
which supplies the cohesive force" (19). It 
would be tragic it, alter the cold war. (he 
west were forced to create an enemy to 
bolster its cohesion. A comprehensive 
memory would be a prophylactic: whether 
in small cii'intries like East Tinuir, Northern 
Ireland and Cambodia, or m great ones like 
Indonesia. China and the US, no victim of 
atrocity should be forgotten. Such a memory 
is quite consistent with Nazarbaev’s belief 
that demonologies are both divisive and 
opposed to ethics. In his attemp! to construct 
an effective civil .society in Kazakhstan, 
Nazarbaev rarely pauses to formulate human 
rights as such, much less to define them by 
previous violations; they arc assumed within 
that word, effei iivr. In a truly functioning 
(temocracy, human rights would not need to 
be defence, but what sort of democracy 
would that be, and how is it to be constructed? 
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Coiuitering US Imperialism 

" Cultural Imperialism versus Cultural Nativism? 

Surinder S Jodhka 
Shail^ja Ramaiyer 
S Seethaiakshmi 


JAMES PETR AS’ piece (‘Cultural 
Imperialism in Late 2(M Century', EPW, 
August 6) on the growing importance of 
cultural commodities in the exploitation of 
third world societies by US imperialism and 
uses of media and culture in extending its 
domination through conditioning of minds 
and markets in countries of Asia, Afnca and 
Latin America is surely a timely contribution 
to the growing literature on the "other side" 
of the “new economic policies’’/liberalisation. 
Much of the criticism of economic reforms 
operates within purely economic variables. 
By talking about culture he is not only 
highlighting another side of the story but he 
IS also trying to shift the paradigm of 
understanding economic processes during 
the post-cold war period. 

While we, more or less, agree with Petras 
that contemporary global capitalism and 
structures of domination do have something 
more than what can be explained thniugh 
the dominant frameworks being used by 
Economists, we find his understanding of 
'ae third world cultures, his notion ot 
iradition' and a rather mechanical way of 
souking at media-impact extremely 
problematic. 

The most problematic are his uncriUcal 
uses of categories like ‘tradition’, ‘communal 
bonds' and 'national identities'. He seems 
to be using these notions in a rather ahistoric- 
uni versalistic manner. Such an analysis rather 
,ihan clarifying creates more confusions. I Ises 
ot dichotomous categones like ‘traditional’ 
and ‘modem’ for analysing the processes of 
transformation in third world cultures and 
.societies has already been widely criticised. 
Petras' use of these categones in a radical 
^language makes it even more problematic 
dian in the conventional functionali,st modes 
of analysis. When he invokes “revival of 
iradition, community bonds and national 
' identities”, which are being eroded by the 
onslaught of western media, one wonders 
which and whose tradition he would like 
to revive? 

Those familiar with the contemporary 
cultural processes in these societies know 
sufficiently well as to how difficult it is to 
usesuchcat^ories in a politically meaningful 
way. Third world societies not only have 
distinct histories and levels of capitalist 
development, internally also these societies 
are marked by heterogeneous cultural 


practices. And in many ways capitalist 
transformations have created conditions for 
the revival of the ‘traditional identities’ and 
‘communal bonds’ leading to various kinds 
of rightist and fascist movements. Petras 
does not bother to spell out how his appeal 
to “consolidate community roots” (p 2073) 
differs from various forms of existing rightist 
movements that have already defined the. 
so-called ‘community roots' of different 
people in these societies. In a country like 
India, for example, it has become virtually 
impossible to speak about tradition and 
communal bonds without it getting 
appropriated by the nghti.st political forces. 
And the way they (the rightist forces) plan 
to revive the local cultures is not only anti¬ 
west but also, and perhaps primarily, anti- 
minontics and marginalise sections in these 
societies. His language is also elusive. For 
example, he does not bother to spell out what 
he means by terms like ‘spiritual values’, 
'values of beauty', and ‘generosity and 
dignity'. 

At times he appears to celebrate the local 
traditions. "Old bond.s of family and com¬ 
munity" for Petras are sources of strength 
which third world people are losing due 
to the media impact. .And the left in these 
societies, he advocates, should realise the 
need to concentrate on .strengthening of 
these traditional resources/bonds. This too 
IS not free from problems. An instance of 
the negative implications of such an 
advocacy could be the recent feminist 
analyses of traditional social institutions 
like the ‘community’ and 'family' which 
have shown that these can also be sites 
fur the oppression of women and children. 
One therefore needs to ask the question, 
who exactly docs Petras want to liberate/ 
emancipate? 

The notion of culture that Petras seems 
to be operating with is al.so not free from 
problems. Culture is posited as analytically 
and empirically independent of economic 
processes. Culture in the late 2()th century 
for him is synonymous with media and 
more specifica'.ly, television. Central to 
Petras’ critique of culture is the 
apprehension that through media, US 
imperialism conditions minds, creates false 
needs and depoliticises third world people, 
particulariy the youth. Such a mechanical 
notion not only ignores the complex modes 


_ DISCUSSION 

through which culture is reproduced today, 
but conceptually also provides a weak 
treatment of the concept. 

We feel uncomfortable with such a 
mechanical mode of analysing media-impact 
where the audience is seen a.s pa.ssive)y 
accepting cultural messages. Though the 
growing significance of media in creating a 
consumeriSt culture among the middle classes 
in the third world societies is undoubtedly 
an important issue, the mcdia-audience 
relationship is not a one-way p.ocess. One 
must also account for resistances, i e, the 
audience as an active agent, constructing 
their own meanings in the context of their 
specific social locations, instead of passively 
consuming the media messages. 

According to Petras, “the pniictpal target 
of cultural imperialism is the political and 
economic exploitation of youth” (p 2070). 
The youth that he is talking about appears 
as a classless homogeneous innocent 
mass - vulnerable and susceptible to 
imperialist media, readily convertible to 
consumerist culture. Even th.iugli he 
frequently makes references to the pre¬ 
vailing disparities and social inequalities 
in these societies, his analysis ot 'cultural 
imperialism’ fails to relate it to the emerg¬ 
ing realities of local and global class 
relations. His analysis of culture operates 
more at a populist level than within the 
framework of class relations. 

Petras believes that all third world people 
are suffering from “deep anxieties” and 
“sense of being backward, traditional and 
oppressed" (p 2071). Here again he tends 
to universalisc his ‘deep anxiety’ thesis 
that perhaps has its location only in a 
specific social class. And more importantly, 
invocation of tradition as a possible mode 
of resistance to the processes of 
'globalisation' and liberalisation is devoid 
of any concrete understanding of 
contemporary political processes in 
the third world societies. Attempts 
to counter ‘cultural imperialism' with 
‘cultural nativism’ is conceptually pro¬ 
blematic and politically unviable. if not 
dangerous. 
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Total Factor Productivity Growth 
in Indian Manufacturing 

Bakul H Dholakia 
Kavindra H Dholakia 


IN a ifceni study. Total F astoi Piodutti\ uv 
(irowth in the Maniilasluniii! Imiustrs in 
India Balaknshnan ind Pushp.injtadan 
(1W4, hcnsehmh B P l‘W4' havcatU’iiipied 
a vety intcri'stint: cxcii im Flicv .11 tut Itiat 
till* esliniatt ol Total Fcitloi Picilut iivits 
(Irowth (PHKj, is highi' scomovi lo the 
way iht ital value addtd is intasuitd NVnh 
the help ol ihe i sample ol the giowth 
exjiencnii ot thv niantilaitutitiguidusiiy in 
Indi I B P (l‘W4) have liieo 10 show ih.it 
tucasiiu iiicitl ot real valiii .uldid I's the 
doubit dcllaiion method iisteidol angk 
dellationmethodvvhichisinou widel> iise'd 
by the iCttaKliei not only illeii 
e|uantitaii’elviliv'tsiitiiileol IIKJ but ibo 
alleete qu.tbi.itivt loiitiiision-- about the 
l•chavlo'll ol iri’l'i s)vei lime Thus they 
amue that il double dell.iiion me'thoel le 
ust“d, duiint the Jceadc ot the hOs IFP<j 
docs not enow .my ateeleiuum ovti (ho 
pievioiis pciiod Rather I IPO dining tin 
■'Os luins out to be nighet than du'ing Ihe 
tiOs In lilt picw.ni note we would like to 
show th lit I ithe qualitativeiexitlusionalHiut 
the bthavioui ol TM’Fi in ihe Indian 
maniiiaitiiiine iiidtisiiv ovei time 
pailieulaily dnimg the riOs as tompaied to 
the 70s does not i lunge il suttieieiil i .lie 
IS taken about apply mg the double de I lation 
method and 12) the double del lalion method 
pet sets not ne'tessarilysuiH'tiortotht single 
denalioii methiHl 


making a bold eilotl to tullow Ihe double 
del lation method ignoring all these 
limit iiions one has to be estiemcly eaielul 
in u'ing all possible inlonnation to 
appioumale ilieieahty aseloscly as possible 
Ibis IS wIiLis the B P study (IW4) 'eems 
to he I,u king 

The basie piobicm in estinuthig teal 
V iltit .uidtd by double dellation m. tliod is 
the estimation ol an .ippioptiale piiee index 
loi nute'iial inputs Fven .titer the iipiit 
gioiips an. piopeily ideniilie'd and die 
respcetivepriecindexe's lorc.ie h input eniup 
.lie ohiamid the weights ati.iehed to eaili 
input moup would play astgnili .ntiole in 
Ihedeteimin ilionotove*rall input prieeimk x 
B P(lb‘M)liive letentilied lb lapai gioups 
as the eompi nents ol the overall ni.ileii.il 
input lot the 01 •amsedm.inul.u tuiingse\ioi 
.mil ihev have obtaini'd then lespcitive 
weights (rum the input output iians.iition-. 
matrispitpaiedhv tin CSOloiiherelcii'nei 
yeai lb71'M by reelassilying vaiioiis 
ealeL'oiiis into thi-e lb gioups It was 
possible loi ihim to use the wi'ighls is 
unplieit III the wholesale priee milii es siiu 1 
they lepiisint the weights ol the inputs .is 
'Old tn the iiononiy II howev'i Ihe-e 
wi milts lioni the \M’I .irt not lOiKii'eiid 
bccatise they eovet .1 widei segment ol the 
Cl onoiiiy th.m the oig.inised in.mut.Kti>rnig 
imiiisiiy the weights used by B P (ibbl) 


also need not be used on the same gmip 
It IS evident that the C.SO tiansaeiio> . 
matrix iniorporates inicr-industry tram. - 
turns that cover not only the organised 01 
regi stored manufacturing see (or but also the 
unregistered manulaciunng sector Since the 
output mix ol registered manutactunng sector 
dilteis significantly liom that ot the 
unregistered maniiiac luring secioi and since 
the input mix depends essentially on the 
output mix one should cx|>ecl stgnihcani 
dll lerciie es in the weightages to be auac hci! 
to Ihe vaiious input gioups bctwi-en 
tegisleied and uniegisteied niaiiul.u tiiring 
Si I tors Wc have esiim.ited the hicak up 
ol the total input use as given in the CSC) 
trans.iitions m.tiri\ foi 1971 74 beiwccn 
regisli'icd and unregisicred niaiiul.Kluing 
scclois by using the av.ul.ible mioimation 
on the cone s(Hmeiini' piodui i mix lot I b71- 
74 liom the Naitonul An '^taiiUu'- 
r.ible I piovides data on wholesale piiee 
index <hkI allern.itivi weighls lot ihe |b 
input gtoufis 

Il e.m be scimi liom lable 1 that iti.uigi 
in price’s vjiii’s ioiisidi'i.iblv .moss itinut 
gioups not only diiriii" the 70s hui 1 o 
eluiing ihe KOs Moieovu th input grot 
lelenl'lii’ilby B P( Ibbtievpciiem im!hig 
inllaiion i.itis duiing the two iln ides also 
dilte'i iou->(eli I ihly In view ol siii h 1 
sigmlii.iiit van ilioii in the inllaiion i.ile 
.moss Ihe input iMoiips Iht weichisati n i.ed 
lo llii’se mpi.t aioup. in aiiivt 11 .111 < vi II 
pint index toi tin iniliiial input woo I 
.isiiiine I'le.it iiii|ioii mei llu y e.innol be 
i.iken lightly lo. m.ikmg uiv sit'ous aiieinpt 
10 ini .isuti real value .uidtd in lie Indian 
maiiul.ictui mg set loi bv the eioiibledcll ilioti 
nu’lbod I his IS all the more impoilanl 


I \UI I I WllOLI SAI 1 Pint l INIiI S IN' Al IIKNAIIVI Wl Killl > lOK Vakioi S IsiM (iKOIII > 


rFPCi wiiii Douiiu Dill AiioN Ml iiiou 

It IS possible to iiiid laull on a nunibei ol 
points in the cmpini al ixiieiso lepoitexl by 

Inpiil e>ii>ii|> 

Whol 
1970 ;i 

s ill Pi III 
lost) SI 

Imk \ 
l9Kh X9 

( SO 
19/t /4 
(B P 1994) 

WPI 
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B P (1994), eg (1) the study is b.iseii on 
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may. distort the le'sulls, 11) while the B P 
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obtain the real value added with the 1 equiied 

pniduelsCtI 14) 
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47 s 01 

096 
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becduve the weights do difier signifibantly 
depending on the segment of the economy 
ionsideied tor the purpose es is evident in 
Table I The three uliemative scries ol 
weights reported in Fable 1 differ signi 
litantly lioni one another in our opinion 
the set ol weights estimated by us using the 
CSO 1971 74 I-O matrix adjusted tor only 
registered manutaduring sccloi is the 
most apprupnaie one tor estimating FFPG 
in the registeied manulactunng sector in 
India However in order to show the 
sensiiiviiv of the estimate ol TbP(i to the 
weights ust d lor input gioups in the double 
deflation method wc hive estimated real 
value added in manulactunng sector and 
the implied growth rates by using the three 
alternative sets of weights reported m 
Fable 1 T hese alternative estimates ol the 
glove th tales ol rc il value idded in the Indian 
rcgisicicd nianut le tui ing sector arc leported 
in Table 2 

Ileanhi sctniioiii I iblc2iliitiheannuil 
giowth ol rcil value idiled in tin Indtin 
tcgistcrcd ni inulaetuiint’ sector whem 
mcasiiicd thiough single dell ition method 
>ho\s icnuikablc icie lei ition during the 
M)s IS (omp III d to the 7()s droiri pci cent 
to 8 [ler ceni) It howcvei the simt is 
me isuied through double deflation method 
the acceleration in the growth latc is loiind 
to he fi) much highci diirine the XOs is 
lompircd to the 70s (f S jki eeniio 112 
pel Cl III) when ihe weights loi the 19 input 
Hemps bistd on WPI (1970 "’ll lie u cd 
til) lit eligible duiini; (he KOs tseoinpued 
ioihc'’0 (7‘i pel eenl toS ! |xrten)whcn 
weights lot th whole nimulae luring seao. 
IS Lonsidi ic'd b> B P (1991.) ne used ind 
(m)lowc I mmagnitude but sigmite ant dining 
the SOs w ith 9 8 pe 1 ee nt glowih as compared 
lo 5 9 p( I eciu growth eluimg the 70s when 
we ighis loi cinlv iheiegistcicdinanulaeUiniig 
seeioi IS estimated bv us are used Ihus it 
e in be seen that the growth ol le'al value 
idded bv using Ihe double deflation method 
IS highi) scnsiiivc lo the set ol weights used 
to derive the input price index Hence it is 
cxpceicd th it the cstim ite o( 11IX i by using 
the double dellation method would also be 
highly sensitive to the same set of winghts 
I ible f provides the estimates ol FI PG for 
the Indian icgistered manufacturing sccloi 
dunngthe7(KandtheKtKbasedon iltcrnativc 
wavs ol measuring the leal v due added 

Table 1 learly reveals that the estimate 
olT FPG tor the decade of the 70s is negative 
around ( )l 1 lo ( )t 7 per cent when the 
traditional single deflation method is us xi 
lo measure the real value added m the Indian 
registered manulactunng sectoi During the 
80s. however, the estimate of TFPG throug h 
single (iteflation metliexl (urns oul to be 
positive around 1 9 lo 2 per cent Thus when 
single deflation methexl is used Ihe TTPG 
shows a remarkable acceleration ol abou 
3 5 to T 6 percentage points during the HOs 


as compared lo the 70s On the other hand 
when wc use the double deflation methexl 
to measure the real value added in the Indian 
rcgisieitd manufacturing sector the 
quantitative estimate ol f FPG as well as the 
qualitative behaviour of TFPG over lime 
turn oul to be totally diiterem depending on 
the set ol weights used lorden ving the input 
puce index Thus when WPI (1970 71) 
weights ire used wc get a sigmlieantly 
higher aecelcrition ni II PCi ol about S K 
peieentagc points liotn the 7()s lo the 8tK 
but when the weights tor the whole 
niinutaeluring stctiii arc used (as is done 
bv B P I9ej41 we iciu illy get a deceleration 
ol 0 8 pciccnt igc point' in TFPti from the 
7()stothc80s Howevci wh^n the weiehts 
lor Ihe rcgistcied maniit icturing •.cctot ire 
used (IS estimate d by us) wc obtain a cic ir 
bill mue h subdued ueeleralionot iboul 2 1 
perei ntage pomis in Ii Iroifi the 70s to 


Ihe SOs Thus the B P study tl994) 
questioned the hypothesis ol siemrieant 
turn ,uound in the FFKj since )9W) m the 
Indian registered manuf Klunii}. seeloi by 
following whit they lonsidtied i more 
appropriate nit isuie ol re il v due idded 
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However, a turther refinenient within tteir 
own double deflation based measure of the 
real value added conniTn.s the hypothesis of 
a clear and significant turn-around in TFPG 
in the Indian registered manufacturing sector 
since 1980. 

E>otrei.E Deflation vs Single Deflation 

The above discussion clearly suggests that 
use of double deflation method to estimate 
real value added has to be made very 
cautiously and carefully, particularly when 
there are serious data constraints and even 
feasibility questions involved in following 
the method as repeatedly pointed out by the 
CSO(1980and 1989). The B-P study (1994) 
may be considered to raise a methodological 
point about the appropriate measn'cment of 
the real value added and the empirical 
exercise reported in the paper can only be 
seen as an illustration of the argument. 
However, from their conclusion, one gets an 
impression that but for the correction required 
for the capacity utilisation and the existence 
ol a mark-up over marginal cost, tlic authors 
consider the measure of total factor 
productivity growth in the Indian industry 
adopted in their study as ideal (B-P 1994: 
2032). This is precisely what happens when 
the illustrative exercise to make an essentially 
methodological point is selected from the 
real life situation. In the process, the 
methodological issue may be lost in the 
complexities of the illustration. 

The basic premise of B-P (1994) is that 
double deflation measure of the real value 
added is superior to the single deflation 
measure. Goldar (1992) and Lahiri (1992) 
also recognise this point almost accepting 
it uncritically. We feel, however, that the 
two alternative measures of the real value 
added require u closer examination. Since 
the discussion is at a conceptual plane, a 
simple numeiical example should serve the 
same purpose. We consider a hypothetical 
example as given in Table 4 where we 
consider gross output (Q) as a function of 
two basic factors (Land K) and three material 
inputs (N,. Nj and N,) with their respective 
prices and quantities in two time periods, 
t=0 and t=)„ I c, 

(1)0 = 0(L, K. N,. Nj and N,). 

We may now consider the two alternative 
measures of the real value added. By 
definition, the concept of real value added 


requires prices to be held constant at some 
point of time. We may consider both the 
points as base period for holding prices 
constant one by one. The single deflation 
methixl u.ses the output prices (P) to deflate 
the nominal value added. The double 
deflation method uses output prices to deflate 
the output and input prices to deflate the 
inputs. Using the same notation as B-P 
(1994), we call lhe,se measures as V ASD and 
VADD respectively. Prom Table 4 we can 
easily calculate both these measures of real 
value added when pnees are held con.stant 
at 1=0 and at t= I. Table S gives these numbers 
for the value added. Moreover, it may be 
noted that we have kept the quantities of the 
two basic inputs (L and K) the same over 
time in order to avoid complications nut 
relevant to the main argument and to focus 
on the basic issues involved in the 
measurement of real value added in 
manufacturing. As a result, in our example, 
the growth of real value added in effect 
reflects the growth of total factor productivity 
over the penod »=0 to t=l. 

From Table 5 it can be seen that value 
added at current prices is positive in both 
the periods and has grown by 330 per cent, 
if we use single deflation method, we again 
gel positive value added in both the peritxls. 
We also get the identical growth of real value 
added (VASD)of I IS percent when we use 
the constant base period prices at t=0 or 1 = I. 
But when we use thedoubicdeflation method, 
we get very different and uncomfortable (or 
unintcrprciahle!) results. Using constant base 
period prices at t=0, the 'real' value added 
in period t=l turns out to be negative. It is 
indeed very strange. With the quaniitics ol 
both the basic factors (L and K) remaining 
the same and their prices having increased, 
it is impossible to reconcile with the negaii vc 
'real' value added in period t=l. How do 
we deflate the two factor rewards to get a 
negative 'real' value added as the summation 
of the 'real' factor rewards? What economic 
interpretation, if at all any, is to be given 
to such a negative ‘real’ value added? if we 
believe in this method, we get a negative 
growth of (-)105 per cent in the real value 
added over the period t=0 to t=l. However, 
even this is not unique. If we consider the 
same double deflation method but now with 
constant base period prices at t=L we gel 
positive value added in both the years! And 
the growth of 'real' value added during the 
same period turns out to be (+) 37.6 per cent! 


Tabiai 5. Value Added and Ghowth 


At. Current 
Prices 

Atl = 

0 Const Prices 

Atl = 

1 C^nsi Prices 

VASD 

VADD 

VASD 

VADD 

1 = 0 40 

40 

40 

80 

125 

1=1 172 

86 

-2 

172 

172 

V,/V„ 4..30 

2.1,5 

-0.05 

2.15 

1.37 

Growth of value added (per cent) .330 

IIS 

-105 

115 

37.6 


Stmn-e: Table 4. 


Ho w do we now reconcile with the real Value 
added as summation of the real factor, 
rewards? Moreover, what is happening ui 
the growth of the total factor productivity? 
Is it positive or negative during the period 
t=0and t=l ?Ooubledeflation method would 
provide different answers for different base 
years for constant prices, whereas the single 
deflation method gives a unique answer. 
Thus, the method of double deflation is also 
.subject to the index number problem which 
is largely avoided in the single deflation 
method. Technically, the method of double 
deflation requires dealing at the most 
disaggregated level which isoften not feasible 
(see CSO 1980: 26. CSO 1989: 84]. Any . 
grouping or partial aggregation can lead to 
serious errors and one is not sure whether 
it is better or wor.se than total aggregation 
unless one can support such a stand with 
convincing evidence. As we have already 
seen, the estimates of the real value added 
as well as of TFPG arc highly sensitive to 
rhe set ol weights used to am ve at the overall 
input price index. The hypothetical example 
consi^red here also brings out the possibility 
of non-unique and sometimes extremely' 
divergent estimates of crucial aggregates if 
the base year of the weights also changes. 

Even when we consider the case where 
the double deflation method is feasible with 
complete disaggregation available, the 
possibility of negative 'real' value added 
.still remains. This is. in tact, valid foi .ift 
aggregates which are obtained as the 
diflerr ncc of twoother aggregates, e g. budget 
deticit, trade balance, etc. While it may be 
interesting lor somebody to use double 
deflation method to show that Country A 
has budget surplus in ‘real’ terms but budget 
defleit in nominal terms, not much of a 
useful purpose may be served by such 
findings. It is perhaps to avoid such 
inconsi.stencies in the basic concepts that we 
should prefer to use single deflation method 
as IS commonly done to get the real value 
of an aggregate defined in terms ol the 
difference between two other aggregates. 
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... for you and your spouse. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Unique Plan 

One time investment c ovr rs, you ind your spouse from 
age 58 for hospitalisation tienefitb up to Rs 5 lakh 
Who can invest 

Any individual in the age group of 18 to 54 vears can 
join For 55 59 year olds plan open up to 31st May 
1995 Even an employer can invest on behalf of his 
employee 

When and how much to invest 


• How the Plan works 

Simple' Show your Senior Citizens identity card af 
any of the hospitals take treatment sign and v 
away The rest will be taken care by us ^ • 

• Tie-up with over 120 select hospitals 

More hospitals will be added in the future ^ 

• Annuity 

Join before age 55 and get annuity from age 
58 onwards 


Your age 

Rs 

Your age 

Rs" 

• ‘No-claim’ bonus 

18 

2500 

40 

9800 

5% for every claim-free year (for a maximum of 

?5 

2800 

45 

15300 

10 years) 

30 

4200 

50 

24500 

• Withdrawal facility 

35 

6300 

54 

35000 

Available at age 61 without losing medical benefits 


• Pre-existing diseases covered 


p UNIT TRUST OF INDIA 

■ bangs yon this scheme in collaboration with 


NEW iNQiA ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 

Indias largest General Insurance Company 
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